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Forty-Third  Year. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Crop  Prospects. 


A  year  ago  this  week  this  journal  printed  estimates  on  crop  pros- 
pects as  they  appeared  at  that  time.  Then,  as  now,  the  crop  prospect 
did  not  look  very  good.  Then  we  faced  trying  conditions  for  the  trees, 
owing  to  a  dry  winter  preceding,  now  the  trees  must  carry  the  fruit 
to  harvest  after  having  passed  through  two  dry  seasons.  This  year  the 
added  visits  of  frosts  early  in  the  season  made  at  that  time  the  prospect 
for  good  fruit  yields  almost  hopeless.  But  the  strange  fact  that  con- 
fronts the  growers  in  most  localities  is  that  as  the  season  progresses 
the  prospects  are  getting  better.  California  will  not  have  a  normal 
crop  in  any  of  the  fruits  quoted  in  the  accompanying  table  this  season, 
but  it  will  produce  a  great  deal  more  than  was  thought  possible  two 
months  ago.  There  are  some  sections  which  will 
produce  very  little  fruit,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
or  frost  visitation,  but  in  many  good  producing 
sections  the  crops  will  be  very  heavy,  because  in 
some  instances  there  was  plenty  of  rain  and  very 
little  frost  damage.  In  some  sections  frost-fight- 
ing devices  were  used  and  more  orchards  have 
been  irrigated  this  year  than  ever  before. 

By  studying  the  table,  we  find  that  the  apricot 
prospect  is  for  50%  of  a  normal  yield.  At  least 
several  heavy  "producing  counties,  like  Alameda. 
Santa  Clara  and  Solano,  indicate  that  estimate  to 
be  about  right. 

Apples  will  be  a  light  crop,  though  there  ar? 
some  counties  in  the  list  that  promise  full  yields. 
But  take  the  heaviest  producing  counties  on  thin 
fruit  and  from  them  one  can  get  a  pretty  good 


Pears  promise  to  come  nearer  to  an  average  yield  than  most  any 
other  fruit.  The  larger  producing  sections  indicate  crops  ranging  from 
60  to  85%. 

Table  grapes  also  promise  fairly  good — much  better  in  fact  than  had 
been  hoped  for — and  while  table  grapes  are  grown  heaviest  in  the  sec- 
tions 1hat  had  small  rainfall  last  year,  the  great  amount  of  irrigation 
that  has  been  done  explains  the  good  conditions  that  are  at  present 
prevailing. 

While  we  have  not  tabulated  the  figures  secured  on  fig  prospects,  it 
is  shown  from  the  reports  that  the  crop  will  be  fine.  In  practically  all 
the  counties  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  the  estimators 
tell  us  lhat  the  crop  promises  from  70  to  100%  of  the  normal. 

Plums  will  also  come  near  to  being  a  normal  yield.  Shasta  is  the 
almost  single  exception  to  a  good  yield  of  this  fruit. 


First  Year's  Growth  in  Fine  Prune  Orchard. 

idea  of  the  chances  in  the  State.  Santa  Cruz  county,  by  far  the  largest 
producing  section,  will  have  a  crop  of  apples  only  about  20%  of  what 
it  was  last  year.  True,  the  next  county  in  importance  is  Sonoma,  where 
a  pretty  fair  prospect  exists,  yet  perhaps  40%  of  a  normal  crop  for  the 
State  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for. 

Prunes  also  are  irregular,  but  the  chances  seem  to  be  getting  better 
as  the  harvest  time  draws  near.  A  very  conservative  estimator  from 
Santa  Clara  county  places  the  yield  at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000 
pounds.  Last  year  that  section  produced  around  100,000,000  pounds, 
or  half  the  State's  output.  This  year  the  yield  from  outside  the  Santa 
Clara  section  does  not  promise  as  well  as  it  did  at  this  time  last  season. 
Perhaps  50%  of  a  normal  yield  is  a  fair  estimate  at  this  time. 

Peaches  will  also  be  short,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole.  Fresno 
county  is  the  big  producer,  and  the  crop  there  will  be  quite  large,  but 
not  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Solano 
and  Sonoma  counties  also  promise  fair  yields,  which  will  help  to  keep 
up  the  average  for  the  State. 


1  wo-Year=Old  Prunes  at  8an  Fernando. 

Notes  From  Correspondents. 

Our  Merced  correspondent  says  that  1here  is  a 
large  crop  of  early  tomatoes.  Alfalfa  crop  is  large, 
also  good  crop  of  potatoes  and  a  big  acreage 
planted  to  sweets. 

Monterey  county,  in  the  table  on  page  5,  prom- 
ised a  150%  crop  of  apricots  last  week.  As  the  fruit 
was  dropping  pretty  badly,  perhaps  this  estimate 
should  be  discounted  a  little. 

Most  reports  say  that,  owing  to  lighter  setting, 
fruits  will  generally  be  of  larger  size  than  usual. 

Orange  county  will  have  a  95%  walnut  crop. 
Sugar  beets  about  80%.    Grain  and  hay  light. 

While  the  fruit  crops  will  be  light  in  Shasta 
county  this  year,  the  farmers  there  have  a  fine  hay 
crop,  and  grain  is  better  than  in  years.    Feed  is 
splendid  and  stock  doing  well. 

Cut  worms  are  reported  to  have  done  some  damage  to  grape  vines 
in  Stanislaus  county.  Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  have  done  some 
damage  to  orchards  in  the  Sierra  foothills,  also  some  damage  to  grapes 
adjoining  pastures  in  Sonoma  county.  In  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa, 
Tulare  and  Stanislaus  no  grasshopper  injury  is  apparent. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  late  frost  Mendocino  county  would  have  had  a 
great,  year.  However,  if  the  fruit  is  light,  farmers  will  make  up  on 
100%  crops  of  grain  hay,  grain,  alfalfa  and  hops. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  crop  around  Sebastopol  will  be  less  than  50% 
of  last  year,  caused  principally  by  the  big  crop  borne  by  the  trees  last 
season.  Berry  growers  in  that  section  are  having  a  very  profitable 
season,  good  crops  and  good  prices. 

Santa  Cruz  county  will  have  short  fruit  crops.  Apples  were  caught 
by  frost  and  stone  fruits  hurt  principally  by  lack  of  moisture. 


(Continued  on  Page  5.) 
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CALIFORNIA    WEATHER  KECOKO. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  July  1,  1913, 


Stations. 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  I  late. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.35 

.00 

.00 

61 

52 

Red  Bluff   

.20 

.00 

.00 

92 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

92 

52 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

72 

52 

San  Jose  

T 

.00 

.00 

88 

48 

.04 

.00 

.00 

98 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

96 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.58 

.00 

.00 

88 

50 

.56 

.00 

.00 

90 

58 

San  Diego  

.04 

.00 

.00 

78 

58 

The  Week. 


The  summer  is  reaching  its  height ;  the  lire- 
crackers  are  cracking,  the  bombs  are  bursting, 
and  the  skyrockets  are  soaring  skyward  while 
this  is  in  Uncle  Sam's  care  speeding  to  the  post- 
offices  throughout  the  State,  and  the  big  tiling 
at  this  time  is  the  caring  for  the  fruit  crop  which 
is  just  on  the  verge  of  the  most  active  time.  But 
the  event  of  the  week  (last  week  and  the  tail- 
end  of  it)  was  not  fruit,  but  stock,  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association — half  a  year  late,  by  the  way- — 
was  held  on  Saturday.   California's  glory,  outside 
of  her  climate  and  people,  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  comes  from  her  fruit. 
In  a  way  that  is  right,  for  her  fruit  is  unique 
and  beyond  competition  from  the  other  States, 
and  it  deserves  all  the  glory  that  can  be  show- 
ered upon  it,  while  she  has  to  share  her  reputa 
tion  for  stock  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
since  other  States  have  livestock  and  do  not 
have  any  such  fruit  as  ours,  they  forget  our  stock 
and  perhaps  think  that  a  little  cold  spell  like 
that  of  last  January  wiped  California  off  the  map. 
It  didn't  by  a  long  shot,  but  California  would 
be  a  good  deal  better  off  for  population  if  East- 
erners realized  that  California  livestock  was  an 
even  greater  industry  than  her  fruit.    No  State 
is  making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  herds  of  pure-bred  stock  of  all 
kinds  than  California,  which  climate,  irrigation, 
and  alfalfa  fit  in  with  so  well.    The  big  tend- 
ency at  present  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  ranges 
and  the  finishing  of  the  range  cattle  on  the  small 
farm,  or  the  raising  of  high-class  cattle  straight 
through  on  the  small  farm.    This  tendency  is 
strong  all  the  way  through  and  was  illustrated 
in  the  attendance   at   the   meeting.  Although 
named  a  ''Breeders"  association,  it  had  become 
largely  a  range  organization.    At  this  meeting 
the  range  men  were  more  absent  than  present, 
while  the  small  breeder  and  the  pure-bred  man 
was  much  in  evidence,  and  the  choice  of  officers 
and  future  management  of  the  association  appar- 
ently along  the  pure-bred  lines  and  along  the 
-work  of  the  small  rancher. 


Out  in  the  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  presented 
some  observations  and  reflections  on  phases  of 
farm  life  in  northern  Italy  and  the  wonderful 
operations  of  their  co-operative  credit  institu- 
tions. In  this  issue,  other  gatherings  in  north- 
ern Italy  and  in  Hungary  appear  to  be  along  the 
same  lines. — Associate.] 

Although  we  have  disclaimed  present  ability 
to  classify  or  even  to  fully  enumerate  what  may 
be  called  eo-operative  credit  institutions  which 
we  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to  hunt,  bag  and 
bring  home,  we  must  run  along  with  the  effort 
to  suggest  what  things  they  are  and  are  doing. 

Last  week  we  told  of  a  Peoples  Savings  Bank 
which  seemed  almost  too  good  to  live  in  this 
wicked  world.  It  was  an  old  institution  born 
to  be  good  to  city  workmen  and  converted  to 
be  good  to  small  farmers  when  organized  to  avail 
themselves  of  it— converted  by  the  smiles  of  the 
government  and  of  the  philanthropic  higher-ups ; 
so  very  mellow  that  it  insisted  on  doing  things 
for  farmers  even  if  it  lost  money  by  it.  It  seemed 
to  us  to  be  something  of  a  financial  phenom- 
enon. 

We  come  now  to  another  institution  which  did 
not  have  to  be  converted  because  it  was  born 
right.  It  was  started  in  1867  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $25,000  for  the  express  purpose  of 
financing  co-operative  societies  by  furnishing 
loans  for  short  terms  on  endorsed  notes  as  money 
might  be  needed  to  buy  cheaply  and  carry  cus- 
tomers for  farming  supplies.  The  resources  of 
this  Peoples  Bank  at  present  are  as  follows: 
Capital  (paid  in  shares),  $487,000;  reserve  funds. 
.+•'300,000;  deposits,  $8,000,000.  It  does  a  credit 
Imsiiiess  aggregating  $12,000,000  a  year,  and  does 
not  lose  a  franc  to  the  million  on  bad  loans — 
practically  no  losses.  Its  interest  rate  is  5  and 
5V->%  on  paper  with  two  signatures.  Before  such 
money  was  rendered  available  by  this  bank, 
money  was  hard  to  get  on  short  loans  at  8  to 
14  per  cent. 

There  are  scores  of  such  banks,  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  from  depositors. 
They  all  loan  money  at  above  the  interest 

rate  which  they  pay  on  deposits.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  altruistic,  with  directors  receiving 
no  compensation  and  only  actual  employees  be- 
ing paid.  Under  these  conditions,  seems  to 
more  than  cover  cost  of  operation,  because  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made  to  the  reserve 
funds.  We  presume  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  American  bank  of  any  kind  which  paid  de- 
positors 4%  and  charged  borrowers  4%%.  Our 
readers  can  figure  a  little  on  that  from  their 
own  experiences. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  which  re- 
lates almost  wholly  to  short-term  loans  without 
security  except  the  liability  of  endorsers,  either 
individuals  or  co-operative  societies,  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  on  "open  account"  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  clear  that  the  various  banks  of 
popular  or  co-operative  connections  loaned  money 
freely  on  open  accounts.  The  borrower  estab- 
lished his  title  to  credit  by  demonstration  of  his 
responsibility  either  individually  or  as  a  member 
of  A  co-operative  society.  In  this  way  he  be- 
came privileged  to  draw  money  to  a  certain 
amount  and  could  draw  that  amount  or  any  part 
of  it  as  he  needed  to  use  it.  He  could  also  pay 
in  on  account  whatever  and  whenever  he  desired. 
He  would  be  charged  interest  on  his  debit  bal- 
ance, or  as  we  might  say,  his  overdraft,  when- 
ever it  occurred,  and  for  just  the  period  of  its 
existence  and  no  more.    The  interest  would  be 


just  the  same  as  for  the  short  loans  mentioned 
above.  This,  too,  is  a  subject  for  reflection.  It 
puts  farmers  on  the  best  terms  granted  to  com- 
mercial borrowers  in  American  banks,  and  costs 
them  much  less  interest  than  they  now  have  to 
pay  for  money  which  they  do  not  need  in  order 
to  get  what  they  do  need  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. The  contrast  becomes  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  banks  would  rather 
give  farmers  money  on  these  favorable  terms 
than  to  supply  it  to  commercial  people,  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  there  is  less  danger  of  loss ; 
second,  because  they  prefer  to  encourage  food 
production  rather  than  commerce.  Here  are  also 
chances  for  reflections  which  our  readers  can 
make  for  themselves. 


Large-Scale  Mortgage  Transactions. 

Passing  now  hurriedly  from  short  loans  for 
farming  business  to  long-time  loans  for  farming 
development  and  improvements,  we  come  to  the 
Land  Mortgage  Banks,  which  one  finds  in  all  the 
towns,  and  all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
some  great  state  or  national  reservoir  of  ready 
money.  If  we  remember  correctly,  we  have  al- 
ready claimed  that  European  people  have  a  pas- 
sion for  banks.  As  we  go  along  we  learn  to 
expect  a  bank  in  a  hamlet  as  surely  as  a  bakery, 
and  we  are  approaching  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
because  of  the  bank  that  the  bakery  is  so  busy- 
but  that  is  too  deep  a  pond  to  fish  in  at  this 
moment. 

We  wish  rather  to  suggest  that  cheap  money 
is  just  as  abundant  for  permanent  improvements 
as  for  current  farming  operations.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  land  mortgage  banks,  which 
will  get  money  for  any  line  of  improvement  which 
promises  greater  production,  up  to  one-half  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  made.  Banks  doing  this  busi- 
ness are  often  given  a  loan  of  government  money 
to  operate  with,  and  their  work  is  much  facil- 
itated by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  land 
is  accepted  for  a  mortgage  the  registry  thereof 
becomes  the  guaranteed  title  to  the  land  itself. 
In  this  way  a  lender  is  free  from  all  worry  as 
to  whether  some  claimant  under  an  adverse  title 
may  gobble  up  the  land,  improvements  and  all. 
There  can  be  no  adverse  claimant :  the  govern- 
ment proscribes  him.  This,  then,  completes  the 
three-fold  cord  which  makes  land  investment  pop- 
ular, namely:  first,  faith  in  farming;  second,  se- 
curity to  twice  amount  of  loan;  third,  no  ques- 
tion of  title.  This  being  the  case,  the  land  mort- 
gage bank  is  only  an  agency  to  put  the  popular 
demand  into  effective  working  order.  Take  a 
concrete  instance : 

In  a  large  city  in  Hungary  there  is  a  land 
mortgage  bank  founded  in  1863.  Its  officers  are 
patriotic  philanthropists  who  receive  no  compen- 
sation :  no  one  is  paid  except  actual  employees  to 
do  actual  work :  not  to  supervise  or  give  advice. 
No  dividends  are  declared  on  stock,  and  the  whole 
profit  goes  to  the  reserve  fund  to  cover  losses 
which  never  seem  to  arrive.  There  were  stock 
subscriptions  in  1863  to  the  amount  of  $670,800. 
but  subscribers  paid  in  only  10%  of  that  and 
were  never  called  upon  to  pay  more,  and  in  187.r> 
were  exempted  from  further  payments  because 
not  needed;  therefore,  the  original  capital  stock 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  canceled.  In  1863 
the  Hungarian  government  gave  $200,000  to  help 
start  the  enterprise,  and  that  also  seems  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  carries  no  obligation 
which  has  to  be  paid  for;  therefore,  there  are 
now  no  dividends  to  be  paid  to  anybody.  The 
institution  now  has  a  reserve  fund  of  $10,202,177. 
Since  its  organization,  mortgage  loans  aggregat- 
ing $175,250,312  have  been  handled.    This  shows 
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pretty  clearly  that  bankers  cannot  help  making 
money,  even  when  they  try  not  to  make  any.  and 
when  they  refuse  to  help  themselves  to  the  earn- 
ings, the  bank  gets  full  of  money,  even  when  the 
janitor  has  instructions  to  hit  with  a  club  every 
dollar  which  tries  to  break  into  the  bank.  There 
are  also  reflections  here  as  to  how  beneficent  a 
thing  is  a  bank  which  tries  to  work  for  farmers 
for  nothing  under  government  favors — but  read- 
ers can  make  such  reflections  for  themselves.  We 
are  too  busy  trying  to  show  how  the  old  thing 
works. 

A  Hungarian  land-owner  who  desires  a  loan  on 
his  land  for  improvements  has  to  fill  an  appli 
cation  blank  describing  the  land  and  what  he 
proposes  to  do  with  the  money ;  for  the  bank 
will  not  lend  him  the  money  to  buy  an  automo 
bile  nor  to  send  his  family  to  the  springs.  The 
land  and  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  improve 
ments  are  critically  passed  upon  by  experts  of 
the  bank,  and  there  are  honorary  commissioners 
of  the  bank  in  each  county  who  give  an  opinion 
without  charge,  so  that  the  only  cost  is  to  get 
the  evidence  before  them  in  proper  form,  and 
that  is  small.    If  the  report  is  favorable,  the 
bank  grants  a  mortgage  up  to  half  the  value  of 
the  land,  not  including  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments.   As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  bank  issues 
bonds  whose  par  value  is  equal  to  the  face  value 
of  the  mortgage  and  offers  them  for  sale,  through 
the  Exchange.    The  rate  of  interest  to  the  mort- 
gage bond  buyer  is  4%%,  but  the  borrower  has 
to  pay  4.85%,  which  includes  the  amortization 
cost — which  means  that  this  slight  increase  in 
the  cost  to  the  borrower  is  enough  to  cancel  the 
mortgage  in  about  60  years,  if  he  does  not  desire 
to  make  payments  on  it.   He  need  not  make  any 
payments  but  the  interest  of  4.85%,  because  no 
one  seems  to  care  to  have  the  principal  paid  so 
Jong  as  interest  (including  amortization)  is  reg- 
ularly paid.   The  borrower  does  not,  however,  get 
the  full  face  of  the  mortgage  from  the  bank:  he 
gets  whatever  the  bonds  sell  for,  but  this  is  usu- 
ally pretty  close  to  par  value,  for  the  bonds  are 
counted  sure,  being  preferred  to  the  bonds  of 
the  towns  or  the  nation  itself,  because  not  liable 
to  be  affected  by  political  conditions.   Such  bonds 
are  favored  by  the  state  with  exemption  from 
taxation  and  by  declaration  that  they  are  ap- 
proved for  investment  of  orphans'  and  other  trust 
funds. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  large  banking  institution  claiming  to 
be  operated  for  altruistic  or  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, namely,  to  get  for  farm  improvement  and 
increase  of  food  production  all  the  money  which 
can  safely  be  used,  and  to  get  it  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost  by  reducing  all  costs  of  the  trans- 
action to  the  minimum  and  by  making  the  in- 
vestment as  attractive  as  possible  to  those  who 
have  idle  money  which  they  wish  to  get  busy. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  institutions  in  the 
countries  we  are  traversing.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  both  as  to  scope  of  operation  and  sizes  of 
loans  they  make.  Sometimes  they  operate  inde- 
pendently ;  sometimes  they  are  federated  into  sys- 
tems; but  one  purpose  seems  to  rule  with  all,  as 
just  suggested.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  money,  for  these  bonds  sell  as 
freely  and  readily  as  merchandise. 


European  Attitude  toward  Development. 

At  this  moment  we  seem  to  descry  an  attitude 
toward  land  development,  both  governmental  and 
individual,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
American  attitude  so  far  as  we  understand  it- 
Europeans  seems  to  be  possessed  with  a  passion 
for  endowment  or  subsidy,  or  unpaid  individual 
effort  to  increase  food  production.    "We  hinted  at 


this,  and  the  underlying  motives  of  it,  in  a  pre- 
vious writing.    It  may  be  also  noted  that  this  is 
possibly  not  so  purely  altruistic  as  it  might  seem 
at  first  sight.    The  exemption  of  mortgage  bonds 
and  of  various  co-operative  accumulations  from 
taxation  is  not  so  much  a  generous  impulse  to 
take  nothing  now  as  it  is  to  get  more  later.  The 
method  is  to  tax  every  kind  of  an  income,  and 
it  may  be  a  rational  affair.    Little  attention  is 
paid  to  levying  taxes  to  the  potential  value  of 
land  as  to  the  actual  production  thereof.   In  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  we  have  an  ambition  to  tax 
unimproved  land  at  the  same  rate  as  adjacent 
improved   iand   of  the   same   quality,  thinking 
thereby  to  force  the  owner  to  improve  it  or  to 
sell  it  to  those  who  will.    We  seem  to  see  here 
a  disposition  to  assess  idle  land  at  a  nominal 
rate :  in  fact,  we  heard  at  one  place  that  land 
was  still  taxed  at  an  assessed  valuation  made  in 
1837,  which  seemed  rather  careless  government — 
unless  j'ou  remember  that  the  higher-ups  who 
naturally  wish  to  hold  onto  idle  land  for  for- 
estry, hunting,  and  other  joys,  must  have  mo- 
tives for  low  assessments,  and  unless  you  con- 
sider that  anything  that  looks  like  income  is 
made  to  carry  every  public  burden.   In  our  coun- 
try we  seem  to  be  trying  to  tax  values  both  go- 
ing and  coming,  but  we  do  not  get  as  much  out 
of  it  as  Europe  does  by  catching  what  is  com- 
ing, and  remembering  the  cost  of  royalties  and 
armies  and  what-not  among  the  higher-ups,  it  is 
clear  that  all  that  is  done  for  the  lower-downs 
is  patriotically  undertaken  so  that  they  can  the 
better  respond  to  the  exigencies  of  taxation.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  a  government  endows  a 
co-operative  institution  which  enables  a  peasant 
to  buy  a  cow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments,  and  a  host  of  higher-ups  serve 
without  pay  as  advisers  and  promoters  of  the 
beneficent  institution  which  brings  it  all  about — 
what  happens  to  the  peasant  after  he  gets  the 
cow?    Perhaps  it  is  impertinent  to  ask  such  a 
question,  but  we  apprehend  that  the  peasant  has 
to  pay  the  last  copper  which  the  traffic  will  bear 
for  every  productive  thing  that  cow  does.  And 
if  that  cow  has  a  calf,  can  the  peasant  sell  the 
veal?    Of  course  he  can — after  the  government 
tax  stamp  is  properly  placed  upon  it.    And  we 
imagine  that  other  products  are  carefully  looked 
after,  just  as  the  peasant's  calf  is;  so  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  land  is  still  taxed  on 
the  valuation  of  1837 — the  products  are  taxed 
on  the  valuation  of  1913,  and  the  more  of  them 
that  you  can  get  by  promoted  altruism  or  other- 
wise, the  better  the  outlook  for  spending  money 
the  various  European  governments  have.   The  in- 
come tax  seems  to  go  without  saying  in  the  coun- 
tries we  are  visiting,  and  there  is  no  fussing  about 
exemptions  or  questions  of  net  income.  These 
governments  put  on  their  income  in  most  detailed 
and  itemized  form.    They  collect  it  as  the  prod- 
uct begins  to  move,  just  as  the  railroads  charge 
freight  on  fruit ;  and  no  matter  what  happens 
afterward,  the  tax  is  collected  in  one  case  just 
as  the  freight  is  in  the  other.    No  matter  what 
the  aforesaid  calf  sells  for,  or  whether,  lacking 
sale,  the  producer  has  to  haul  it  home  again  and 
eat  it,  the  carcass  is  decorated  with  the  tax  stamp, 
and  perhaps  it  makes  the  producer's  stew  taste 
the  better  for  it.    This  is  apparently  one  reason 
why  the  governments  are  disposed  to  fix  things 
so  that  there  may  be  more  calves  produced — eveu 
to  lending  money  without  interest  to  help  pro- 
ducers to  buy  more  cows.    It  not  only  insures 
more  taxes,  but  it  gives  employment  to  hosts  of 
petty  officials  to  put  on  the  stamps,  and  it  keeps 
another  host  of  higher-up  officials  busy  keeping 
the  collectors  busy  and  certifying  that  all  taxes 
are  patriotically  paid. 


These  facts  may  also  have  some  relation  to 
another  attitude  of  governments  and  finm 
institutions  which  we  have  probably  cited  be 
namely,  to  lend  money  at  lower  interest  ra 
to  agricultural  producers  than  to  men  of  com- 
merce. Traders  simply  turn  things  over,  and 
middlemen  therefore  do  not  render  service  which 
is  comparable  with  that  of  men  who  make  ne\V 
things.  The  ruling  classes  are,  for  this  reason, 
anxious  to  rule  out  as  many  middlemen  as  pos-- 
sible  and  force  them  to  put  their  capital  and 
time  into  production.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
show  producers  greater  favors  by  giving  them 
lower  interest  rates,  long-time  loans,  and  even  to 
sink  money  in  encouraging  co-operation  among 
producers  so  that  they  can  get  a  better  whack 
at  the  middlemen.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
proposition  in  economics,  but  we  find  ourselves 
continually  wondering  whether  it  is  really  as  al- 
truistic as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  as  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in 
our  country  we  have  shown  too  great  financial 
favor  to  trading  and  too  little  to  production,  and 
have  thus  perhaps  earned,  in  a  way,  the  derisive 
title  of  a  '"nation  of  shop-keepers,"  which  Euro- 
peans have  given  us.  Our  future  problem  may 
be  to  put  a  fairer  burden  upon  busy  shop-keepers, 
without  building  up  such  a  host  of  idle  middle- 
men who  stand  with  open  hands  between  the  act- 
ual producers  and  the  thrones.  Our  escape  from 
this  alternate  evil  must  be  found  in  the  quality 
of  American  citizenship  and  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  How  can  we  secure  the  pres- 
ent European  view  of  fairness  and  favor  to  pro- 
ducers and  actuate  it  from  higher  motives?  Eu- 
ropean motives  may  be  the  highest  possible  un- 
der European  conditions.  We  do  not  intend  to 
criticize  them  at  all.  In  fact,  we  admire  them 
whenever  we  seem  to  be  able  to  catch  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view  and  understand  the  historic 
gait  of  de\elopment,  but  their  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  and  their  thoughts  not  our  thoughts.  We 
started  differently,  with  recognition  of  rights  iri 
men  which  they  have  not  yet  attained,  and  it 
may  be  a  question  whether,  under  their  environ- 
ment, they  can  ever  attain  them.  For  this  rea- 
son we  do  not  desire  to  reflect  upon  their  motives, 
while  we  are  trying  to  learn  anything  which  may 
may  be  helpful  in  their  methods. 


A  Higher  Type  of  Farming  Village. 

As  we  rounded  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and 
began  to  traverse  the  vast  open  spaces  of  Hun- 
gary, we  caught  sight  of  many  farming  villages 
of  quite  different  type  of  the  farming  village 
from  that  which  we  condemned,  too  strongly  per- 
haps, as  a  lot  of  agricultural  tenement  houses. 
We  presume  even  these  are  better  than  the  habi- 
tations of  the  peasants  of  earlier  ages,  and  they 
may  even  be  a  gratifying  phase  of  improvement 
of  rural  social  life  from  that  point  of  view,  but 
in  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Germany,  as  we  passed 
northward  from  the  Mediterranean  borders,  we 
saw  here  and  there  villages  of  neat  individ- 
ual homes,  cottages,  gardens,  and  outbuildings 
which  indicated  that  each  family  had  its  own 
place  on  the  earth  and  its  own  social  existence  in 
its  own  home.  These  villages  seemed  to  be  Amer- 
ican in  general  aspect,  and  better  than  American 
in  cleanness  and  in  beauty  of  environment  of 
garden  patches,  shrubs,  and  trees.  They  were 
very  often,  in  fact,  gems  of  rural  beauty  which 
led  the  passer  by  to  point  and  excalim  appre- 
ciatively. 

Such  villages  were  surrounded  by  areas  of  smali 
unfenced  fields  with  different  crops  showing  in- 
dividual leasehold  or  ownership.  In  this  respect 
they  were  similar  in  surroundings  to  the.  dormi- 
tory villages,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  when  the 
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women  and  children  came  in  from  their  long 
hours  of  field  work,  they  must  have  had  more 
satisfaction  in  their  little  separate  cottages  than 
they  could  ever  realize  from  dismal  rooms  in  hud- 
tiled  barracks  of  brick  or  stone.  As  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  men,  that  is  largely  negligible.  In 
European  rural  districts  men  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  account  except  to  fill  the  winehouses 
and  the  armies.  We  were  really  surprised  to 
find  so  few  of  them  under  sight  or  sunshine.  As 
we  flew  through  the  desolate  brick  piles,  said  to 
be  farming  villages  with  population  of  thousands, 
men  would  be  no  more  conspicuous  than  the  male 
element  would  be  in  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
their  function  would  seem  to  be  similar,  for  they 
toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin.  All  our  sympa- 
thies went  out  to  the  throng  of  silent,  patient 
women  whose  only  joy  seen  by  ns  was  in  Bailing 
to  the  country  churches  on  Sundays  in  fantastic 
creations  of  headgear  which  looked  like  aero- 
planes. Evidently,  however,  the  joy  of  a  rib- 
bon makes  all  women  kin,  and  we  admired,  with 


something  like  fascination,  these  wondrous  mil- 
lineries because  they  indicated  that  even  hard 
and  hopeless  life  could  not  quench  the  last  spark 
of  joy  in  a  woman's  heart.  As  they  courtesied 
and  smiled  upon  us  as  we  passed,  we  found  it 
hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  cry  out:  "Cali- 
fornia can  do  for  you  a  thing  of  which  you  can- 
not even  dream." 

And  yet  we  found  many  antong  them  who  knew 
of  California:  some  who  knew  California  better 
than  they  knew  the  United  States — though  every 
one  seemed  to  know  America,  and  our  fame  as 
a  regiment  of  visitors  from  the  almost  fabled 
continent  of  the  west  preceded  us  everywhere 
They  spread  their  simple  feasts  for  us:  they 
danced  for  us  in  their  quaint  peasant  costumes: 
they  forgot  for  the  moment  the  darkness  of  their 
own  lives  in  what  they  believed  must  be  the  bril- 
liance of  ours.  One  could  but  follow  their  ex- 
ample and  forget  the  sadness  of  their  lack  in  the 
moment  of  the  merriment  and  joy  which  they 
generously  wished  to  share  with  us. 


Questions  on  Ettersburg  Berries 


"Without  exception  everybody  who  has  secured 
Ettersburg  No.  80  strawberries  through  the 
Pacific  Ruhal  Press  appears  to  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  flavor 
of  the  berries  and  the  whole  proposition.  There 
has.  however,  been  an  almost  universal  doubt  with 
those  who  have  not  been  experienced  in  berry 
growing,  just  how  to  manage  the  berry  plants 
after  they  were  growing,  whether  to  cut  off  all 
the  runners,  only  part  of  them,  to  let  them  send 
out  all  the  runners  they  would,  to  pinch  all  the 
runners  off  some  and  let  others  bear  all  they 
would,  or  what  ought  to  be  done  to  get  vigorous 
plants  and  enough  sets  for  the  next  year  to  make 
as  big  a  bed  as  desired.  For  everybody  ought  to 
know  that  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  it  is  not  wise 
to  let  them  produce  all  the  runners  they  will 
make.  In  other  words,  you  can't  have  your  loaf 
and  eat  it  too.  You  can  let  them  produce  lots  of 
runners,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  fruit  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Etter  asking  him 
to  give  us  first  hand  a  lot  of  information  on  this 
subject  and  he  returns  a  list  of  typical  questions 
which  will  show  lots  of  things  besides  the  treat- 
ment of  runners.  ITe  further  volunteers  to  an- 
swer through  the  Rt'uat.  Press  other  questions  on 
strawberry  growing  that  any  of  our  readers  care 
to  ask.    These  questions  and  answers  follow. 

How  far  apart  should  Ettersburg  No.  80  be 
planted? 

About  28  to  30  inches  each  way  in  hill  culture, 
as  they  are  very  vigorous  growers. 

How  often  should  they  be  cultivated  and  what 
sort  of  cultivation  is  best* 

Most  strawberries  prefer  a  compact  subsoil. 
Shallow  cultivation  is  best.  A  couple  of  inches  of 
well  stirred  soil  on  the  surface  is  about  right.  A 
wheel-hoe  run  through  both  ways  once  in  10  days 
or  two  weeks  is  excellent. 

Should  they  be  cultivated  the  entire  season? 

Yes.  Don't  neglect  a  strawberry  plant  after 
the  heavy  crop  in  April.  May  and  June.  Next 
year's  crop  depends  very  much  indeed  on  build- 
ing up  the  plant  in  late  summer  and  autumn  to 
get  it  in  condition  to  produce  fruit  next  year. 
The  embryos  of  next  year's  blooms  are  formed 
this  year.  Where  the  crown  borer  is  found,  noth- 
ing favors  their  destructive  work  more  than  lack 
of  proper  cultivation. 

Should  the  blossoms  be  pinched  off  of  plants 
set  during  their  first  year  out? 

I  have  never  practiced  it.  If  it  is  necessary,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  such  is  the  case  with  my 
hybrids.  I  have  planted  them  at  all  times  from 
New  Years  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and  they  always 
take  hold  and  grow  and  produce  abundantly. 

Should  the  runners  be  cut  on  young  plants? 

Yes.  Cut  frequently  and  develop  a  strong  root 
and  many  crowned  plants  first.  Even  if  plants 
are  desired,  this  holds  good  for  the  forepart  of 
the  season.  A  strong  vigorous  plant  will  throw 
out  numerous  runners  in  a  short  time  and  soon 
have  as  many  sets  as  it  can  support  to  good  ad- 
vantage.   This  applies  more  especially  to  these 


vigorous  hybrids. 

Are  plants  formed  on  late  runners,  and  on  the 
terminals  as  fruitful  as  sets  from  early  runners? 

Generally  speaking,  yes.  If  the  runners  set 
roots  early,  they  may  have  some  advantage.  If 
they  do  not  root  as  soon  as  they  form  leaves,  they 
often  do  not  make  as  strong  plants  as  young  run- 
ners that  come  late  in  the  season. 

How  much  difference  will  it  make  in  the  size 
of  the  plant  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season  if  all 
the  runners  are  left  to  grow  all  the  season  ? 

Ordinarily,  about  400%  or  more.  That  is,  if  all 
the  runners  are  cut  through  the  season,  the  plants 
so  treated  will  be  about  five  times  as  large  as  they 
would  be  if  the  runner  were  left  to  grow. 

ITow  much  difference  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
plant  the  following  season? 

As  much  or  more  difference  than  in  the  size  of 
the  plant.  You  can't  let  a  calf  suck  a  cow  until 
he  is  a  yearling  and  then  expect  to  make  good 
beef  of  the  cow.  The  big,  sleek,  fat  calf  accounts 
for  it  all.  If  the  plant  has  no  runners  to  support, 
it  will  store  up  energy  for  next  years  fruiting. 

Should  these  No.  80  plants  be  grown  on  well 
fertilized  land? 

Good  cultivation  on  medium  land  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  satisfying  results  than  very 
rich  land,  especiallv  if  it  is  moist.  This  variety 
as  with  the  hybrids  in  general,  will  thrive  and 
luxuriate  on  land  too  poor  to  grow  ordinary  va- 
rieties successfully.  My  opinion  is  that  more 
failures  will  result  with  amateur  growers  with 
their  new  plants  from  too  much  fertilizing  and 
water  than  from  lack  of  it. 

ITow  are  your  berries  showing  up  this  year  at 
Ettersburg?  Do  they  fully  meet  your  expecta- 
tions ? 

Yes.  But  we  would  have  had  about  five  times 
as  many  berries  if  we  had  not  tried  to  grow  all 
the  runners  last  season. 

Mr.  Etter  encloses  the  note  of  C.  S.  Thomas  of 
Briecland.  who  states  that  he  could  not  believe 
half  what  was  said  about  Ettersburg  berries  until 
he  got  on  the  ground  and  saw  them,  that  only  by 
seein?  them  could  they  be  appreciated.  The 
merits  of  the  plants  are  great,  but  from  what  our 
readers  who  have  received  the  plants  say,  they  can 
appreciate  them  even  so  far  from  their  place  of 
origin.  Tn  other  words,  they  seem  to  be  growing 
as  excellently  away  from  home  as  at  Ettersburg 
itself. 


and  let  the  plowing  and  cultivating  go.  Of  course 
plenty  of  weeds  have  grown  up  between  the  trees 
but  for  a  space  of  about  three  feet  around  each 
tree  the  ground  is  quite  clear  and  the  trees  seem 
to  be  growing  along  nicely.  I  know  it  does  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  place,  but  if  this 
method,  which  reduces  costs  quite  a  bit,  would 
take  care  of  things  for  a  couple  of  years  until  I 
can  get  on  the  place  myself  I  would  much  prefer 
to  follow  it.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  your  views  on  the  matter  as  you 
have  in  the  past  on  various  other  matters. — Sub- 
scriber. Santa  Rosa. 

We  do  not  think  you  can  get  alon<r  as  well 
either  on  growth  or  finance  by  doing  without 
plowing  and  substituting  only  hand  hoeing  around 
the  trees.  Hoeing  may  be  comparatively  inex- 
pensive when  the  ground  is  soft  after  plowing, 
but  after  the  space  between  the  trees  has  been 
packed  down  by  the  rains  of  winter  and  the  vege- 
tation of  a  year,  your  hoeing  will  be  too  hard  to  be 
inexpensive  and  the  encroachments  of  the  weeds 
will  make  plenty  of  it  necewH 
subject  from  a  money  standpoint  alone. 

Going  without  plowing  and  cultivation  would 
be  most  inadvisable  for  the  sake  of  the  trees. 
The  weeds  would  pull  off  a  fearful  amount  of 
moisture,  if  unchecked,  and  the  great  dry  part 
between  the  rows  would  pull  the  moisture  from 
the  cultivated  soil  near  the  trees.  Your  best 
method  all  the  way  along  is  to  plow  in  spring 
and  have  the  ground  worked  into  good  shape  and, 
we  should  say  to  use  the  weed  cutter  over  the 
ground  if  the  weeds  get  fractious.  That  certainly 
is  a  very  inexpensive  method  of  doinsr.  and  the 
cost  of  hoeinur  would  pay  for  a  lot  of  it.  It  will 
give  you  a  soil  mulch  as  well  as  killing  the  weeds. 
You  will  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion when  the  trees  «jrow  up  and  it  is  better  to  stir 
that  soil  every  year  to  prevent  the  roots  from  tak- 
ing it  up  rather  than  letting  the  roots  sret  into  it 
and  have  to  be  cut.  as  would  very  likely  be  the 
case  if  the  ground  were  unstirred,  and  the  roots  of 
the  young  trees  were  allowed  to  develop  without 
hindrance. 

Furthermore,  moisture  is  too  valuable  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste  through  weeds  or  hard 
ground,  and  the  crops  you  could  have  raised  be- 
tween the  trees  with  that  wasted  moisture  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  cultivation  and  so  you  could 
have  the  cultivation  with  little  expense.  Have 
some  horse  beans  put  in  for  about  12  feet  in  each 
row  next  winter,  or  grow  pumpkins,  melons  or 
something  like  that  in  the  summer,  and  you  will 
come  out  well  financially,  for  your  best  plan  is  to 
cultivate,  conserve  moisture  and  use  what  mois- 
ture vou  don 't  need  for  the  trees  for  other  crops. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BROME  GRASS. 


CHEAP  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  under  obligations 
to  you  if  you  would,  through  the  columns  of  the 
PaOTOTC  Rt  n\T,  Press,  give  me  your  ideas  as  to  the 
advisability  of  hoeing  around  young  fruit  trees 
instead  of  plowing,  cultivating  and  harrowing 
T  have  about  30  acres  in  fruit  near  Santa  Rosa, 
the  trees  being  three  years  old  and  all  the  work 
on  the  place  being  done  for  me  by  day  labor. 
This  is  extremely  costly,  and  of  late  I  have  had 
them  hoe  thoroughly  by  hand  around  each  tree 


To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  if  Brome  Grass 
fBromus  inermis)  has  been  tried  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Oreeron  or  Washington,  and  if  so,  with 
what  success?  Any  additional  information  you 
can  srive  me  in  resrard  to  this  grass  in  general  and 
your  opinion  as  to  its  merits  will  be  srreatly  ap- 
preciated.— R.  F.  F..  Carlotta.  Humboldt  county. 

Answer  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall,  University  of 
California. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  Brome 
Grass.  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  informa- 
tion obtained  largely  from  the  publications  of  this 
Station  and  from  a" bulletin  on  the  Stock  Ranges 
of  Northwestern  California  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt- 
Davy  CBurean  Plant  Industry  Bulletin.  No.  12). 

This  grass  has  been  tried  out  at  a  considerable 
number  of  stations  in  California  with  varying  re- 
sults. A  correspondent  at  Areata  reported  that 
it  did  not  seed  and  that  it  crew  more  slowly  than 
Ryegrass.  On  the  other  hand  favorable  reports 
come"  from  Table  Bluff  and  Yager  in  the  same 
countv  and  it  has  -also  been  reported  favorably 
at  Pt.  Arena.  Tt  is  an  early-winter  growing  sort 
with  comparatively  low  nutritive  value  but  is  es- 
pecially valuable  because  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
grow  in  poor  soil.  Tt  is  especially  suited  to  sandy 
pasture  and  meadow  lands  and  is  quite  resistant 
to  droneht.  Tt  is  a  perennial  grass,  reproducing 
by  a  stout  rootstock  which  makes  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  it  is  not  desired.  One 
correspondent  states  that  stock  should  be  kept 
off  the  fields  durine  the  first  year  if  it  is  desired 
to  <ret  a  good  stand. 
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A  Talk  on  Insects. 


To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  in  a  separate,  package 
several  kinds  of  lady  birds  which  I  gathered  from 
one  native  California  walnut  tree,  also  larvae 
and  cocoon,  also  a  species  of  yellow  aphis. 

Please  tell  me  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  in 
detail  their  method  of  breeding,  as  I  find  each 
species  breeding  with  the  other.  I  have  also  found 
this  habit  carried  on  in  a  lawn.  Please  name  each 
one.  The  tree  is  almost  destroyed.  Has  anyone 
else  noticed  this  habit  of  mixing  breeds?  I  did 
not  before  this  summer. 

Please  explain  whether  they  lay  eggs  in  the 
process  of  reproduction.  What  relation  is  the 
old  style  cucumber  bug  (yellow  wing  and  black 
spots)  to  the  others.  The  Vedalia  seems  to  be 
the  weakest  individual.— Subscriber,  Los  Angeles. 

The  contents  of  the  bottle  were  pretty  well 
mixed  up  when  we  examined  them  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  have  all.  You  have  the  dia- 
betica soror,  the  green  ladybird  (so  called, 
though  it  is  not  a  ladybird).  That  is  the  common 
green  beetle  with  black  spots  on  its  wings.  Con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  all  the  real  ladybirds  you 
enclosed,  it  is  a  leaf  eater.  The  real  ladybirds 
are  flesh  eaters,  that  is,  they  eat  aphids  and  such 
insects.  These  and  the  diabrotica  are  members  of 
the  beetle  group  of  insects. 

The  rounder  ashy  gray  beetle  with  several  spots 
on  the  wing  covers  is  commonly  called  the  asby 
gray  beetle.  It  varies  more  or  less  in  color.  There 
is  also  the  two-spotted  beetle;  the  Hippodamia 
-convergent  the  kind  the  State  insectary  sends 
out  to  melon  growers;  and  the  common  red  lady- 
bird, which  has  no  spots.  We  did  not  find  any 
Vedalia  present,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent unless  some  cottony  cushion  scale  is  present. 
There  are  also  the  larvae  of  these  real  ladybirds 
present. 

All  of  these  have  about  the  same  general  habits 
in  breeding.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves  or 
wherever  the  female  lives.  The  eggs  hatch  and 
the  small  creature  eats  and  grows  until  it  becomes 
like  those  rough  creatures  about  the  size  of  a 
ladybird  which  you  see  walking  around  on  the 
leaves  and  eating  aphids.  After  getting  full  size 
these  change  into  a  dormant  condition  and  take  a 
more  rounded  form.  Later  a  mature  ladybird 
comes  out.  As  they  eat  and  live  in  about  the 
same  location  they  would  propagate  together  in 
the  sense  that  they  would  grow  up  side  by  side. 
However,  there  is  "no  cross  breeding  between  the 
different  kinds,  so  that  they  do  not  breed  together 
from  that  sense.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  conditions  in  your  place.  The  green  in- 
sect, diabrotica,  propagates  in  the  same  general 
way,  but  is  harmful  instead  of  beneficial  and  eats 
leaves  instead  of  insects. 

The  aphids  you  sent  are  evidently  the  walnut 
aphids,  though  they  were  too  badly  spoiled  to  find 
them.  These  suck  the  juices  from  the  walnut 
leaves  or  the  plant  on  which  they  live  and  are 
doing  the  damage.  The  ladybirds  are  only  eating 
them!  These  can  lay  eggs  and  the  young  develop 
from  the  time  of  hatching  to  maturity  without 
great  change  other  than  shedding  their  skins  now 
and  then.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  aphids  are 
born  alive  and  grow  rapidly  to  maturity.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  male  is  not 
needed  when  reproduction  goes  on  in  this  way  and 
generations  of  females  can  follow  one  another. 
The  sterner  sex  is  absent,  and  unnecessary. 

We  are  not  sure  what  cucumber  bug  you  mean 
If  it  is  the  one  with  black  stripes  on  a  yellow 
wing,  it  is  a  beelte,  like  the  diabrotica,  related 
in  nature  and  habit.  If  so,  the  term  beetle  and 
not  bug  should  be  used. 

If  you  want  a  book  which  will  enable  you  to 
identify  common  insects,  possibly  you  can  get  the 
bulletin  of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission, 
Sacramento,  on  California  Insects,  free  on  request. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  valuable. 

TESTING  SOILS  FOR  LIME. 


pinkish  color  it  indicates  a  deficiency  in  lime.  If 
it  turns  at  all  blue  it  indicates  that  there  is  a  fair 
supply  of  lime,  and  if  there  is  no  change  it  doesn't 
indicate  much  of  anything  except  that  there  is 
neither  a  special  oversupply  nor  a  marked  defi- 
ciency. In  such  a  case  it  might  be  very  advisable 
to  try  the  application  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  You 
can  also  be  quite  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  lime  by 
dropping  a  small  amount  of  acid  on  a  bit  of  soil 
and  seeing  bubbles  form.  If  they  come  off,  you 
have  enough  lime,  but  if  they  don't,  you  still  may 
have  enough,  though  not  a  very  great  amount.  In 
other  words,  you  can  tell  by  the  acid  when  there 
is  lots  of  lime  and  by  the  litmus  whether  there  is 
either  a  good  deficiency  or  a  good  surplus,  but  you 
cannot  tell  much  near  the  danger  line.  Of  course, 
there  are  indications  in  the  soil  itself,  for  when  a 
soil  has  been  water-logged  a  long  time  it  is  fairly 
certain  to  lack  lime,  or  when  it  runs  together  and 
cakes  on  top  it  lacks  lime,  and  when  it  is  just 
about  right,  it  quite  surely  is  well  fixed  with  this 
substance.  Except  for  these  tests  or  indications 
the  chemists  will  have  to  do  the  testing,  and  even 
better  than  that  is  a  trial  fertilization  itself. 


TEST  FOR  HUMUS. 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  give  me  a  sim- 
ple test  by  which  I  can  ascertain  the  humus  con- 
tent of  any  soil  ?  Will  you  tell  me  whether  ' '  gum ' ' 
disease  of  citrus  trees  is  contagious? — Mrs. 
D.  M.  E.,  Rialto. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  definite  and  accurate 
test  for  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  that  every- 
body could  practice.  The  simplest  test  that  is  at 
all  definite  is  to  wash  out  the  lime  in  a  soil  with 
weak  acid  and  then  run  ammonia  water  over 
what  is  left.  A  fairly  close  approximation 
can  then  be  made  to  the  amount  of  humus  from 
the  color  of  the  ammonia  water.  There  is  hardly 
the  apparatus  handy  for  the  ordinary  individual 
to  try  this  and  it  would  need  experience  also, 
1  hough  with  very  little  equipment  or  experience 
a  person  could  tell  about  the  humus  in  soils  in 
this  way. 

There  are  other  guides  that  can  hardly  be  called 


tests.    One  is  the  color  of  the  soil.    Humus  is 
black  and  so  makes  a  soil  black,  so  the  darker 
the  soil  the  more  humus  there  is  likely  to  be  in 
it.    Further  the  color  comes  out  strongly  when 
wet,  though  the  humus  may  not  show  much  when 
dry.   Therefore  if  you  moisten  a  bit  of  soil  and  it 
darkens  strongly,  the  humus  is  probably  good.  If 
it  keeps  its  color,    probably  the  humus  is  scant. 
However,  this  test  is  only  good  when  the  soil  has 
sufficient  lime,  as  soils  rich  in  humus  but  poor  in 
lime,  may  be  light  colored,  even  when  damp. 
Finally,  humus  is  excellent  in  loosening  up  heavy 
soils  and  binding  light,  in  giving  "life"  to  a  soil. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  guide  to  humus  you  can 
moisten  some  dry  soil*  and  watch  the  change  of 
color,  or  you  can  judge  from  the  conduct  of  the 
soil,  which  is  the  way  an  experienced  farmer 
would  do.    Gum  disease  is  not  contagious.  Per- 
haps some  kinds  of  fungus  which  cause  gumming 
may  be  carried  from  a  gummy  spot  on  a  tree  to  a 
wound  in  another  which  would  not  gum  if  the 
fungus  did  not  enter,  but  that  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  subject  and  the  disease  cannot  be 
contagions  in  more  than  a  very  small  degree  of 
truth.   Even  that  is  infection,  not  contagion. 

DIAGNOSING  ORANGE  TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you,  and  will  you  kindly 
tell  what  is  probably  wrong  with  the  orange^  tree 
from  which  these  leaves  were  taken. — W.  S.  T., 
Lordsburg. 

We  certainly  will,  if  we  can,  but  diagnosing  tree 
troubles  from  the  leaves  is  often  not  much  better 
than  having  a  witch  doctor  diagnose  human  dis- 
eases from  a  lock  of  the  hair.  There  is  not  any 
trace  of  disease  or  insect  injury  on  them  though 
they  look  as  if  they  were  and  had  been  rather  dry. 
This  evidently  is  not  the  trouble,  as  you  would 
know  is  you  were  shy  of  irrigating  water.  There 
is  a  chance  that  nematode  described  recently  in 
the  University  of  California  circular  is  to  blame, 
though  the  leaves  are  not  mottled.  You  might 
have  your  county  horticultural  commissioner  or 
some  University'  pathologist  investigate.  Your 
soil  may  be  in  bad  shape  some  way  or  other, 
through  oak  root  fungus,  lack  of  available  plant 
food,  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  poor  tilth,  in- 
sufficient moisture  or  some  such  reason.  We  can't 
do  more  with  these  leaves  and  pass  it  up  for  soil 
investigation  on  the  spot. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  CROP  ESTIMATE  FOR  LAST  WEEK  IN  JUNE,  1913. 
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To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  to  test 
soil  for  lime?— C.  T.,  San  Francisco. 

The  best  way  is  probably  with  litmus  paper. 
Get  a  strip  of  neutral  litmus  and  put  it  in  the 
center  of  a  moist  ball  of  soil.  Leave  it  there  for 
several  hours  and  if  there  is  a  change  toward  a 


Alameda   115.000 

Butte    7,545 

Colusa    17,000 

Contra  Costa  . . .  53,100 

El  Dorado    400 

Fresno   145,600 

Humboldt   

Kern    25,000 

Kings    79,600 

Lake    1,975 

Los  Angeles   200,300 

Madera    10,000 

Mendocino    500 

Merced    8,250 

Monterey    25,000 

Napa    17,000 

Nevada    170 

Orange   167,240 

Placer    7,485 

Riverside    66,317 

Sacramento    20,000 

San  Benito   35,000 

San  Bernardino.  26,200 

San  Diego   9,140 

San  Joaquin  . . .  70,540 
Santa  Barbara  . .  3,450 

Santa  Clara   544,000 

Santa  Cruz   56,440 

Shasta    650 

Solano   237,800 

Sonoma    23,450 

Stanislaus   9,050 

Sutter   4,804 

Tehama    64,410 

Tulare    32,075 

Ventura    26,000 

Yolo   121,520 

Yuba    18,750 
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Idaho  Frost  Alarm  System. 


The  highly  developed  method  of  com- 
munity frost-fighting  at  Pomona  has 
aroused  admiration  In  all  sections  where 
orchard  heating  is  practiced.  It  is  there- 
lore  interesting  to  hear  of  the  system  by 
which  a  Wood  River  orchard  company, 
Idaho,  warns  of  frosts  In  its  orchards  by 
means  of  an  automatic  frost  indicator 
and  the  telephone.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  one  night  of  frost  may  spoil  an 
entire  season's  crop.  The  Wood  river 
company,  having  this  in  mind,  decided  to 
take  measures  whereby  it  could  get  am- 
ple warning  of  the  approach  of  frost  and 
make  preparations  in  time  to  ward  off  its 
bad  effects  on  the  apple  crop. 

Thermometers  of  the  dial  type  are 
placed  In  each  of  the  fou"  "nrners  of  the 
valley.  On  each  dial  face  there  ig  a 
platinum  contact  which  can  be  moved  to 
any  point  on  the  dial,  while  another  con- 
tact point  is  located  on  the  indicator- 
needle.  For  orchard  use,  the  dial  con- 
tact point  is  placed  at  a  temperature  in- 
dicating a  danger  of  serious  frost.  When 
the  temperature  drops  to  this  point,  the 
two  contact  points  come  together  and 
close  a  local  circuit.  In  this  local  cir- 
cuit there  is  an  interrupter  or  pole 
changer  arranged  to  send  an  alternating 
current  over  wires  which  connect  with  a 
Western  Electric  No.  1800  sectional  unit 
type  switchboard  at  the  main  office  of  the 
company.  This  alternating  current  oper- 
ates a  signal  on  the  switchboard  and  in- 
dicates to  the  operator  that  frost  is  near 
at  hand.  As  the  thermometers  are  placed 
at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine from  what  direction  the  frost 
is  coming. 

The  switchboard  operator  having  re- 
ceived the  signal,  calls  each  of  the  or- 


chard men  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
frost.  They  in  turn  go  through  their  or- 
chards and  light  smudge  pots  which  have 
been  installed  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  when  frosts  are  prevalent. 
The  time  that  elapses  from  the  instant 
that  the  thermometer  circuit  is  closed 
until  the  last  orchard  man  is  notified  is 
not  over  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  ut- 
most, and  much  of  the  fruit  crop  can  be 
saved  in  this  way  where  frost  would  or- 
dinarily play  havoc  with  it. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  switch- 
board is  arranged  for  twenty  lines.  When 
the  necessity  for  more  lines  presents  it- 
self, another  unit  containing  equipment 
for  the  additional  lines  may  be  added,  the 
switchboard  being  designed  on  the  sec- 
tional unit  bookcase  plan. 

The  farmers  have  found  the  frost- 
indicator-telephone  system  to  be-  of  great 
value  to  them,  not  alone  from  a  protective 
standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
freedom  from  worry.  The  farmer  can  go 
tc  bed  at  night  during  the  frost  periods 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  assured  that  his 
crops  are  well  protected.  This  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
adaptability  of  the  telephone  to  every 
phase  of  commercial  activity. 


WANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
CITY. 


It  is  an  old  story  that  the  cities  de- 
pond  upon  the  country  round  about  for 
their  existence  and  for  whatever  prosper- 
ity they  have.  A  new  illustration  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
important  single  matters  before  the  San 
Francisco  supervisors  today  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner.  The  supervisors  don't  want  a  hor- 


FASY  HAL  ING  Why  bother  with  wagons  with  which 
■Ww  I  n#%\rl«ll«U  a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 

Koppel  Portable  Tracks 


and  Cars 


They  are  in  every 
up-to-date  vineyard. 


Send  for  our  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  us  now. 

OREN STEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Los  Angelet  San  Franel«eo 

1 20  South  Los  Angeles  St.  233  Rialto  Building 


>  KOPPEL 


Excels/on  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  oe.elat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE 


Spm/k  Lock  Hook 
for  otaauotrs  PROP 

•PING  AMD  TRAMMQ 
QR5HAP/H6 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

.  Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  O.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks. ..  .$1.50 
Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


I  HAWFERCO) 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we  '11  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 
wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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FAIRMEAD 
For  Farmers 

On  main  S.  P.  R.  R.  five 
hours  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rich  sandy  loam — 
unlimited  water  at  all 
times — where  alfalfa,  ber- 
ries, fruits  and  vegetables 
pay  big.  10-20-40  acre 
tracts  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  8000  acres 
sold  within  last  10  months 
to  California  farmers. 
Send  this  ad  with  your 
name  and  address  and  re- 
ceive full  particulars  free. 

Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

59.">   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


HORSE  POWER 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.   MONARCH   HAY  PRESS  CO.. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 
GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  loading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
mown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALL  A  WAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


In  your  plunM  for 
beautifying  your 
home.  Tell  us  your 
idea  in  a  general 
way  and  let  us  sub- 
mit   our  suggestions. 

Write  for  cataolg. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ticultural  commissioner,  some  of  the  big 
seedsmen  and  commission  houses  are  af- 
ter one  with  all  the  effort  they  can  put 
into  it,  and  the  State  Commissioner  and 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  Frederick  Mas- 
kew  are  working  tooth  and  nail  for  it. 
You  would  think  that  San  Francisco 
needed  a  horticultural  eoromissioner  about 
as  much  as  an  Eskimo  needed  a  palm- 
leaf  fan,  but  that  just  shows  how  the 
country  is  all-important  after  all.  And 
as  far  as  that  goes,  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  have  a  good  deal  at 
stake,  too.  The  proposition  is  this:  Seeds- 
men and  commission  houses  need  a  com- 
missioner to  make  the  red  tape  run 
smoothly.  People  everywhere  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  keep  out  injurious  insects 
and  plant  diseases,  and  some  other  States 
and  countries  that  get  fruit,  seeds  and 
nursery  stock  shipped  from  San  Fran- 
cisco won't  receive  it  without  a  certificate 
of  inspection.  If  there  is  no  inspector, 
where  is  the  certificate  coming  from? 
Therefore,  the  shippers  want  a  commis- 
sioner. The  fruit-growing  counties  also 
need  the  commissioner.  It  matters  not 
a  bit  to  San  Franciscans,  that  is  directly, 
if  the  lemons  they  use  are  covered  with 
red  or  purple  scale  or  not,  so  some  pretty 
bad-looking  stuff  frequently  comes  in. 
Much  of  this  may  be  shipped  to  other 
counties  without  hindrance,  or  a  visitor 
may  buy  infected  fruit,  or  perhaps  a 
tree  or  so  for  his  home  yard,  carry  it 
home  with  him  and  thus  establish  an 
injurious  insect  or  a  plant  disease  in  his 
district.  As  long  as  San  Francisco  is  the 
distributing  point  to  and  from  most  of 
the  State,  the  matter  of  plant  pests  is 
a  vital  question  in  some  lines  of  business, 
and  bad  material  should  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  altogether,  and  a  com- 
missioner would  bar  it  out.  The  supervi- 
sors are  men  who  know  but  little  aboul 
horticulture  and  care  less,  mostly,  and 
they  want  the  money  to  spend  on  some- 
thing else. 


LASSEN  COUNTY  NOTES. 

Near  Janesville,  on  the  west  side  of 
Honey  Lake  valley,  is  the  ranch  of 
Peterson  and  McDuffy,  both  young,  ener- 
getic and  progressive  men.  They  have  a 
fine  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  and  are  dairy- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent.  Their  herd 
was  established  in  1896  by  Mr.  Peterson's 
father.  The  present  herd  was  mostly 
sired  by  Lassen  King  22414,  A.  J.  C.  C, 
and  is  now  headed  by  Lassen  Fox  out  of 
Lassen  Queen.  Also  Lillies  Valet  of  L., 
bred  by  Locke  &  Co.,  of  Lockford,  San 
Joaquin  county.  The  intention  is  to  have 
nothing  but  purebred  stock  on  the  ranch. 
They  have  also  a  fine  strain  of  purebred 
Berkshires,  headed  by  Robins  Royal 
Masterpiece.  These  young  men  are  prov- 
ing that  fewer  head  of  purebred  stock 
pays,  and  other  ranchers  admit  that  they 
would  have  to  come  to  it  and  raise  better 
stock,  as  the  ranges  were  gone,  and  closer 
attention  could  be  given  to  the  herds.  J. 
Christie  has  a  fine  ranch  at  Janesvillr; 
and  the  most  pretentious  apple  orchard 
we  have  seen.  There  are  17  acres  in 
applps,  peaches,  pears  and  plums.  The 
trees  were  loaded,  and  we  were  assured 
the  fruit  was  all  of  superior  quality.  The 
entire  west  side  of  the  valley  is  adapted 
to  fruit,  and  we  saw  many  good  orchards, 
all  promising  an  abundant  crop. 

Alfalfa  is  not  grown  as  extensively  on 
the  west  side  as  around  Standish,  but 
nearly  every  ranch  visited  had  some 
growing.  A  great  many  farmers  com- 
plained that  things  were  not  up  to  normal 
because  of  the  drouth  of  the  last  two 
seasons,  but  certainly  no  one  was  suffer- 
ing very  much,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  entire  country  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  and  opportunities  for  new  de- 
velopment are  just  opening  up  all  along 
the  line.  J.  L.  Tbibbt. 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  PURE  BRED  LIVE  STOCK 
EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  att<  ution  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  increase  lias  been 
made  in  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  increase  lias 
been  made  in  premiums.  In  I'i;icon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  $1.0(1;  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 
cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 


ZUUR-JENKINS,  Prop. 


Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA.,  CAL. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CHOP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 

.  15  bushels  per  day. 

.  40  bushels  per  day. 

.  90  bushels  per  day. 

.150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 


BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ,T£?fs!^S?d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Fiowers  of  Sulphur,  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Rrand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only   fertilizer   made   that   is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evuns  Ave.  and  Keith  St..  San  Francisco. 


1  AA  AAA  Sour  Orange 
1UU,VUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  — Valencl  as — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 
R.   D.  1,  Pasadena  ami  Terra  Bella. 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY 

(The  German  Bank), 
526  California  St. 
Mission  Branch,  cor.  Mission  and  21st  St. 
Richmond  District  Branch  cor.  Clement 

St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  cor.  Haight  and 

Belvedere  Sts. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  ac- 
count and  earn  dividends  from  July  1, 
1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNT,  Manager. 


r^0EWEY.  STRONG  &  CO. >ffV 

*PATENTSf ffi 

"  ^911  Crocker  BIdg„  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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The  Orange  in  the  West  Indies. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Lewis  R.  Freeman,  Pasadena.] 


(See  Last  Issue.) 

As  there  was  no  real  rush  about  mak- 
ing a  start,  we  sat  on  the  veranda  for 

half  an  hour  while  M  ,  now  quite 

seriously,  told  me  how  he  had  stolen  a 
march  on  his  brother  orange  growers. 
The  orange  trees,  some  hundreds  of  acres 
of  them  and  the  best  obtainable  on  the 
island,  were  planted  first,  following 
which,  according  to  a  suggestion  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Government 
Experiment  Station  at  Mayaguez,  pine- 
apples were  planted  between  the  rows  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

It  was  this  which  gave  M   his  big 

idea.  There  was  still  a  lot  of  bare  un- 
planted  ground  left,  and  if  pineapples, 
why  not  bananas?  Look  at  the  money 
they  made  in  Jamaica  out  of  bananas;  it 
was  criminal  to  miss  such  a  chance,  and 
so  the  rest  of  the  bare  ground  between 
the  rows  of  pineapples  and  oranges  had 
been  planted  full  of  bananas.    "And  now 

look  at  them!"  M  's  face  was  fairly 

shining  with  enthusiasm. 

I  looked  at  the  bananas  as  I  was  bid- 
den— I  couldn't  very  well  look  at  any- 
thing else — and  I  repeated  in  words  my 
thoughts  of  the  morning,  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  pleasing  sight.    M  's 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  noil  grows  Rood  rootN  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dla- 
trlrt  Im  free  from  every  dliiease  or 
pent. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Annortment  In  Complete. 


The  Stlva  -  Bergtholrt  t  Co 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CM 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone).  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Bergcr  &  Carter  Co. 

SAH  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGEL.RS 
503  MlaUon  St.      San  Fernando  Bdar. 


face  glowed  with  half-suppressed  pride. 
After  a  decent  interval  I  suggested  that 
we  go  down  and  hunt  for  the  orange 

grove. 

M   found  the  first  tree  in  about 

five  minutes,  not  because  he  was  a  better 
woodsman  than  I,  but  because  he  knew 
where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for.  I 
went  groping  about  through  the  sunless 
depths  with  my  head  in  the  air  looking 

for  a  tree;  M   searched  with  bowed 

head  and  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  a  man 
who  sought  mushrooms  or  lost  glasses. 
Moreover,  I  was  looking  for  something 

green,  whereas  the  plant  M   finally 

lighted  on  was  a  whitish  whip  of  about 
the  complexion  of  the  fungous  growths 
one  finds  in  old  cellars.  Around  it  twined 
a  dewy-skinned  creeper  which  termin- 
ated up  among  the  white  leaves  in  a 

brilliant  scarlet  flower.  M   hailed  it 

with  a  cry  of  delight  and  snapped  off  the 
soft  top  of  the  orange  tree  in  extracting 
it  for  his  buttonhole. 

Of  course  there  were  many  places 
where  trees  had  been  set  where  no  trees 
were  to  be  found,  and,  as  no  sunlight 
ever  penetrated  the  thick  shade  of  the 
banana  fronds,  all  we  did  find  were  of 
the  anaemic  appearance  I  noted  in  the 
first  one.  Most  of  them,  too,  were  strang- 
ling in  the  embrace  of  the  dewey-skinned 
creepers. 

After  we  had  gone  back  to  the  house 
and  enjoyed  a   shower  and   a  change, 

M  told  me  that  the  most  of  the 

pineapples  had  died  within  the  first  six 
months:  didn't  seem  to  get  on  with  the 
bananas  at  all.  But  the  orange  trees  were 
now  two  years  old,  he  continued,  and 
oranges  should  begin  to  bear  at  three. 
These  of  his  seemed  rather  backward  as 
compared  with  those  of  some  of  his 
neighbors;  hut,  then,  there  were  the 
bananas  to  compensate. 

And  the  shame  of  it  was  that  no  one 
had  told  that  good  fellow,  at  least  con- 
vincingly enough  to  make  him  believe  it, 
that,  while  the  Porto  Rican  banana  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  its  kind  in 
the  trojiies.  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  satis- 
factorily from  a  bunch  cut  green,  making 
it,  therefore,  seldom  marketable  over 
twenty-four  hours'  from  the  plantation. 

From  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  Porto 
Rico,  there  are  only  too  many  trying  to 
grow  fruit  in  similar  fashion,  who  can- 
not so  well  stand  the  result  of  their  in- 
experience, or  caprices,  as  my  good  friend 
M  . 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  more  facts 
regarding  the  conditions,  good  and  bad. 
which  affect  the  Porto  Rican  citrus  in- 
dustry. There  are,  of  course,  some  ex- 
perienced men  growing  oranges  on  the 
island,  and  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  produced  in  their  orchards,  as  well 
as  the  very  favorable  results  obtained  at 
the  experiment  stations,  that  the  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  industry  is  based. 
The  best  oranges  I  saw  were  large,  thin- 
skinned,  and  of  good  flavor,  and  it  is 
from  certain  small  shipments  of  such 
fruit  as  this  that  really  favorable  reports 
have  been  received  from  New  York. 

Of  the  10,000  acres  estimated  to  be 
under  citrus  fruits  in  Porto  Rico,  70%  is 
in  oranges,  25%  in  grapefruit  and  5%  in 
lemons.  The  grape  fruit  is  of  a  really 
high  class,  and  has  already  established  a 
demand  for  itself  in  New  York.  The 
lemons  are,  as  yet,  small  and  bitter,  and 
those  I  saw  appeared  to  have  been  poorly 
cured.  The  varieties  of  oranges  under 
cultivation  include  the  Washington  Navel, 
the  Late  Valencia,  the  Late  Hart,  the 
Ruby,  the  Pineapple,  the  Enterprise  Seed- 
less, and  the  Jaffa. 

The  grape  fruits  are  the  Marsh  Seed- 
less, the  Thomson  Seedless,  the  Duncan, 
Walters,  and  Bowen.  Both  grape  fruit 
and  orange  are  budded  on  the  native  wild 
lemon  in  the  nurseries  to  produce  the 


-TO- 


Citrus  Growers 

and  to  all  who  send  us  their  name  and  address  we  will  mail  our 
Citrus  Booklet,  which  gives  information  that  we  do  not  have  space 
to  put  in  an  "ad." 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

processed  for  the  purpose,  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  for  the 
control  of 

RED  SPIDER 
SCALE  and  FUNGUS  TROUBLES 

Take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others  and  fight  shy  of  Sprays 
containing  oils  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  health,  de- 
velopment and  productive  power  of  your  trees. 


REX 


develops  a  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Bark,  vitalizes 
and  increases  the  Productive  Power  of  the  Tree, 
betters  the  Quality  of  the  Fruit. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CITRUS  BOOKLET 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BcMCIA,  CALIFORNIA 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard   knocks  and   that    will   last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

nitOKDEI.  OIM  HAKD  THI  CK  CO..  S52-.VMI  Smith  Pint  St..  San  Jose  Cal. 


KIRKMAN  S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Ball-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  stand  pi  pes  16  to  25  to  the  acre.  In  a  run  of  4  to  5 
lours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  wat  "n  the  form  of  tine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog:  up  and  will   hist   a  lifetime. 

Price,  Ham  pie  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  h.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  buck  if  not  satisfied. 


J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  ISradstreet  or  any  Bank  In  Jacksonville 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  atill  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street.  6 an  Francisco.  Cal. 
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tree  that  is  ultimately  set  out,  a  practice 
which  local  experience  has  shown  to  be 
attended  with  the  best  results.  Trees  are 
set  about  as  in  California — around  70  to 
the  acre.  Prices  for  nursery  stock  ap- 
pears to  be  lower  than  in  California.  I 
saw  budded  trees  ready  for  setting  adver- 
tised as  low  as  $25  a  hundred. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  good  orange  land  in  the  island 
until  the  industry  has  found  its  place. 
Orange  land  may  now  be  bought  at  from 
$25  to  $150  per  acre.  Very  roughly 
speaking,  I  should  say  that  this  is  such 
land  as,  without  water,  would  command 
about  three  times  those  prices  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  has,  so  far  been  little  provision 
for  irrigation  in  Porto  Rico,  and  appar- 
ently there  is  not  great  necessity  for  it, 
the  steady  rains  of  the  windward  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  oranges  are  al- 
most exclusively  grown,  providing,  it  is 
claimed,  sufficient  moisture.  Should  irri- 
gation ever  become  imperative,  or  even 
be  deemed  advantageous,  there  is  ar- 
tesian water  to  be  struck  at  small  depths 
in  many  parts  of  the  orange  districts, 
while  there  is  also  practically  unlimited 
surface  flow  from  which  diversion  can  be 
made  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  the  orange  land  offered,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  regular  rainfall  as 
opposed  to  artificial  irrigation,  I  will  say 
that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  all 
the  properly  cared  for  groves  I  saw  was 
the  great  size  of  the  young  trees.  Trees 
of  three  and  four  years  impressed  me  as 
being  50  to  100%  larger  than  the  average 
in  California.  Whether  this  is  in  favor 
of,  or  against,  the  production  of  good 
fruit,  I  cannot  say.  It  at  least  proves  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  rainfall. 

In  the  matter  of  labor,  it  is  customary 
to  pay  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day  for  a 
peon  who  will  work  longer  hours— though 
be  may  accomplish  less — that  the  man 
who  in  California  demands  from  $1.50  to 
$2.  There,  as  here,  men  may  be  hired 
more  cheaply  by  the  month.  Owing  to 
the  extended  rainy  season,  probably  con- 
siderably more  labor  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  cultivation  than  in  California, 
though  the  cost  of  it  should  foot  up  a 
good  deal  less. 

Finally,  regarding  pests  and  climatic 
conditions  unfavorable  to  orange  culture: 
They  have  a  scale  or  two  in  Porto  Rico — 
a  species  of  the  black  variety  being  the 
most  troublesome — and  an  ant  which  also 
does  some  damage.  Both  may  easily  be 
disposed  of  by  spraying,  but  this  must  be 
kept  up  steadily  and  the  operation  is 
probably  more  expensive  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  steady  force  of  the  northeast 
Trades,  if  unbroken,  is  a  big  factor  in 
keeping  a  young  orchard  back,  and,  in 
exposed  localities,  there  are  instances 
where  it  has  given  the  tree  a  slant  in- 
ward of  fully  45°,  a  circumstance  which 
may  make  picking  more  expeditious  some 
day,  but  probably  not  enough  so  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  that  will  have  to  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  there  is  any- 
thing to  pick.  This  trouble  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  obviated  by  "wind-breaks"  of 
bamboo  or  palms. 

There  are  some  who  would  reckon  the 
West  Indian  hurricane — which  centers  on 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  but  occasionally 
strikes  as  far  east  as  Porto  Rico — as 
among  the  menaces  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  engaging  in  any  kind  of  agricultural 
industry  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  some  terrible  hurricanes 
in  the  island,  but  these  have  come  so 
irregularly  and  at  such  widely  separated 
intervals,  that  the  risk  to  the  property  of 
any  one  individual  is  almost  negligible. 
In  any  event,  the  risk  is  less  than  the 
Middle  Western  farmers  run  from  cy- 
clones. 


Here's  the 


ur  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
triments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR 
AND  GRADER 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPED.  PERFORATOR,  AND  GRADER  is 

built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  tht  requirements  of  prune  growers  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the 
machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.  Made  in  varios  sizes 
for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery, 
including  trucks  and  cars.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  problems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
«ave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
8214  E.  5th  St..         I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S45  S.  Main  St.,  I, on  Angelea,  Cal. 


se  a 
MOiOkBMVEN 
PUMP 

Electricity  is  clean,  quick  and  reliable. 
There's  rto  trouble  or  worry  connected 
with  it  and  it  is  always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  The 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

With  Motor  Base 

are  specially  built  for  high  speed 
work.  They  are  all  equipped  with 
patent  ball  bearings. 

A  modern  up-to-date  pump  using 
modern  up-to-date  power, 

OUR  ADVISORY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Free  to  Yon 

will  give  you  advice  aa  to  the  best 
pumping  outfit  For  You. 

What  is  your  Irrigation  Problem  ? 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalogue 


The  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co, 


LO 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

It  is  stated  that  should  the  proposal  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  increase  thi 
tax  on  brandies  used  in  the  fortifying  of 
wines  be  carried  out  all  the  contract:;  for 
grapes  entered  into  by  the  growers  with 
the  California  Wine  Association  will  be 
rendered  null  and  void.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  should  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  brandy  tax  be  successful  the  action 
will  spell  disaster  for  the  grape  growers 
of  this  State,  who  since  the  signing  of 
their  contracts  with  the  California  Wine 
Association  and  other  manufacturing  con- 
cerns have  been  resting  happily  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  certain  to  receive 
$10  a  ton  for  their  grapes  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy  this  season  the  first  fair 
profits  for  their  product  that  they  have 
had  in  years. 

Land  near  Olive,  Orange  county,  that 
was  set  to  orchards  last  year  is  now 
valued  at  $1,500  per  acre.  It  was  not  the 
orchard  however,  that  made  the  big 
prices.  Oil  was  discovered  under  the 
ground  in  adjoining  territory. 

In  Sutter  county  buyers  are  said  to  be 
paying  4  cents  for  prunes,  cling  peaches 
$32.50  per  ton.  Most  of  the  wine  grapes 
have  been  contracted  at  $10  and  $12  per 
ton. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  has 
completed  the  lease  and  taken  possession 
of  the  big  seeding  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Seeded  Baisin  Co.  at  Fresno.  Work 
on  last  year's  raisins  is  to  commence  at 
once. 

The  latest  seedless  tomato  story  comes 
from  Porterville.  The  discoverer  claims 
his  new  tomato  has  no  seeds  and  is  more 
solid  than  the  ordinary  varieties. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  El  Dorado  County  Standard- 
ized Fruit  Alliance  last  week,  two  inspect- 
ors were  named  to  inforce  the  by-laws 
and  mark  the  fruit  shipped  from  Placer- 
ville  this  season.  They  are  J.  Madden,  to 
be  located  at  the  Producers'  Fruit  Com- 
pany's warehouse,  and  Harry  Miller,  at 
the  Earl  Fruit  Company's  warehouse. 
The  rules  adopted  last  November  provide 
for  all  packages  being  of  the  standard 
size,  weight,  and  contents  required  by  the 
New  York  market. 

Consul  General  A.  Gaulin,  of  Marseille, 
France,  reports  that,  according  to  reliable 
reports  from  various  sources,  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  fairly  large  olive 
crop  in  the  Marseille  district  this  year. 
The  trees  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
outlook  is  most  promising. 

Armand  Gridley,  Butte  county,  reports 
the  peach  crop  will  make  about  GO  per 
cent  of  normal,  which  is  very  good  con- 
sidering the  prospects  since  the  frost  in 
April. 

The  almond  crop  of  Durham  is  nearly 
ready  for  harvest,  which  may  be  sold  by 
the  local  association  of  groovers  independ- 
ently of  the  State  association. 

A  dispatch  from  Chico  states  that 
packers  are  already  buying  next  year's 
crop  of  prunes  in  that  locality,  in  order 
to  get  ahead  of  the  annual  pool  which 
controls  a  large  part  of  the  crop  there. 

Consul  Harold  C.  Huggins  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  calling  attention  to  the  recent 
shipment  of  1,000  boxes  of  navel  oranges 
from  Japan  to  California,  due  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  orange  markets  in 
this  state,  notifies  the  California  shippers 
that  in  the  future  they  may  expect  com- 
petition from  Japan  in  the  markets  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  describes 
the  Japanese  navel  orange  as  good  in 
quality,  thin-skinned  and  sweet. 

A  note  was  received  this  week  from 
Leonard  Coates  the  well  known  nursery- 
man of  Morganhill,  who  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  to  England  and 
through  part  of  Europe.   Mr.  Coates  says 


that  he  has  many  notes  on  fruit  culture 
abroad  with  illustrations,  which  we  crust 
to  be  able  to  give  to  Rural  Press  readers. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  crop  in  the  Se- 
bastopol  section  promises  to  be  early  this 
season,  the  fruit  already  taking  on  good 
color.  Buyers  arc  in  the  field  contracting. 

W.  O.  Randolph  of  the  Randolph  Fruit 
Company,  while  at  Porterville  recently 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  orange  crop 
the  coming  season  would  amount  to  30,000 
cars  from  southern  California. 

Agricultural  Notes. 

These  are  busy  times  down  on  the 
borders  of  Tulare  lake.  Harvest  of  the 
immense  yield  of  grain  is  now  in  progress. 
There  are  already  several  big  combined 
harvesters  at  work  and  others  are  start- 
ing. The  hauling  of  grain  to  Stratford, 
Corcoran  and  other  towns  near  the  lak^, 
soon  will  begin.  A  large  area  also  is  to 
be  seeded  to  corn  and  hardlv  a  day  goes 
by  but  what  one  or  more  corn  planting 
machines,  with  the  necessary  equipment 
of  teams,  etc.,  passes  through  Stratford 
on  the  way  to  the  lake  region. — Hanford 
Journal. 

A  syndicate  of  Chinese  has  purchased 
a  part  of  Venice  Island  in  the  Delta  region 
near  Stockton.  A  deed  of  purchase  was 
recorded  last  week  stating  the  amount 
paid  to  be  $37,485.  It  is  thought  that  the 
land  was  bought  at  this  time  to  get  in 
ahead  of  the  anti-alien  law.  Venice 
island  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  beans, 
potatoes  and  asparagus. 

Rain  commenced  at  9  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, June  26th,  near  Oxnard,  continued 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  causing  con- 
siderable uneasiness  among  hay  men,  as 
all  of  the  hay  in  that  section  was  still  in 
the  field.  Damage  will  not  be  as  great 
as  first  supposed,  but  dry  feed  on  the 
pastures  is  damaged  considerably.  Beans 
and  corn  may  benefit  some. 

The  unlooked  for  rain  in  the  Chico 
section  last  week  caused  considerable 
damage  to  hay,  but  was  a  help  to  fruit 
growers.  The  grain  crop  of  that  district 
is  turning  out  much  better  than  expected. 
Some  fields  have  yielded  three  tons  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

The  hop  crop  of  the  State  will  be  some' 
less  than  last  year.  However,  Sonoma 
county  expects  to  harvest  a  good  average 
yield.  Prices  at  present  are  around  13 
cents  per  pound. 

Owing  to  water  development  near  Por- 
terville farmers  there  are  seeding  the 
second  field  crop  for  the  year,  and  a  great 
deal  of  corn  is  being  planted. 

A  dispatch  from  Chico  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Stanford  ranch  at 
Vina  is  increasing  its  alfalfa  acreage. 
Also  that  the  grape  acreage,  though 
smaller,  will  produce  2000  tons  more  of 
wine  grapes  than  last  year.  The  peach 
crop  on  this  ranch  will  not  be  quite  up 
to  a  normal  yield. 

Marin  and  Sonoma  counties  are  har- 
vesting the  heaviest  hay  crop  that  they 
have  produced  in  over  20  years.  The  hay 
has  cured  fine  and  is  well  filled.  The 
Sonoma  Land  Company  has  between  2000 
and  2500  acres  that  will  average  better 
than  two  tons  to  the  acre.  A  number  of 
smaller  tracts  will  average  four  tons  to 
the  acre. 

The  Woodland  Mail  states  that  the 
barley  crop  in  that  section  will  be  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  while  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  less  than  normal.  In  Dis- 
trict 108  the  barley  crop  is  stated  to  be 
averaging  25  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Consideration  for  farmers  who  actually 
cultivate  land  on  government  reclama- 
tion projects,  as  against  speculators,  Is 
announced  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  He  has  ordered  a 
temporary  reduction  to  one-third  of  the 


ALFALFA  CUTTER  AND  GRINDER 

A  NEW  MILL  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

I 


Use  STOVEK  ALFALFA  < TTTKIl  \\I>  MEAI.  M ILL  for  Dry  Alfalfa,  Kaf- 
fir Corn,  Pea  Vine  Hay,  Sheaf  Oats,  Ear  Corn,  and  Shelled  Grain. 

The  STOVKR  WILL  SAVE  VOW  from  $!l\00  to  111.00  per  ton  if  you  will 

grind  your  aflalfa  into  meal.    Capacity,  1,000  to  $2000  pounds  per  hour. 


Have  you  a  small  acreage? 
will  itnve  you  iikiiic  j. 


Have  you  a  large  acreage?    The  STOVEK 


Write  for  free  sample  of  meal  and  explicit  information. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the 
market.  Very  easy  running.  Oper- 
ated either  by  hand  or  power. 

Wc  also  furnish  HOPPERS. 
SPREADERS,  FIELD  CARS,  TURN 
TABLES.  RAILS,  etc. 

Also  high-power  dry-fruit  graders. 

3  to  6  grade. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

224-226  ALAMEDA  AVE.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE 
FLOUR 
CITY" 
TRACTOR 


"THE  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER" 

Made  in  three  sizes— 20,  30  and  40  H.  I'. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  by  writing  to  us  for  REDUCED  PRICES  on 
Tractors,  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS  Write  for  Catalog.  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

>  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hat  a  record  of  drilling  HO 
feat  and  driving  rasing  la 
one  day.  Only  three  levera. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves, 
mrrna  hui  tn  aimu  on  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Boy  from  ns.  Wa  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  la  catalog.  Writ*  for  it. 
8EIERS0N  MACHINERT  CO.,  MANFRS-,  PORTLAND,  OREQON 
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amount  due  from  present  settlers  on  final 
building  installments,  provided  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  less  than  50  cents  an  acre. 
The  unpaid  balance  will  be  added  to  the 
last  installments  for  water  right  applica- 
tions. Those  who  have  paid  these  charges 
may  have  credits  either  on  their  next  an- 
nual installments  or  on  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  now  due. 


Land  Development. 

The  J.  W.  Browning  ranch  of  10,283 
acres  was  sold  last  week  for  about  $500,- 
000.  This  land  lies  in  the  north  end  of 
the  Sutter  basin  and  will  be  helped  very 
much  by  the  work  being  done  in  that  dis- 
trict by  the  Armour  interests. 

The  tract  of  1,600  acres  of  land  on  the 
Sand  Creek  highway,  eighteen  miles  from 
Reedley  is  being  rapidly  colonized  and 
most  of  the  property  planted  to  apples, 
for  which  it  is  particularly  adapted. 

A  big  tract  of  land  located  in  Tulare 
county,  on  the  road  to  U.  S.  Gract  Na- 
tional Park,  is  being  rapidly  colonized  by 
people  who  will  set  out  the  most  of  the 
land  to  oranges. 

Last  week  there  was  delivered  to  the 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellosg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  £ 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  VkjRt' 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  OlJJr 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-    »Ol  ™ 
ment.  uCv^1  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm   ^  lor  the 

Line  Construction  con-  ^  Booklet 
tains  all  the  infor- 
mation  you  need 
to  install  your  ^ 


o  w 
phone 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 


88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any 
thing  else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  California 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PLPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


Oro  Loma  ranch  south  of  Los  Banos, 
more  than  twenty-five  tons  of  spineless 
cactus  cuttings,  to  be  planted  out  on  well 
prepared  soil.  More  cuttings  are  still  to 
come  which  will  make  this  one  of  the 
largest  cactus  farms  in  the  country. 

A  tract  of  1,250  acres  of  land  near  Hon- 
cut,  Butte  county,  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  a  Los  Angeles  party,  who  will 
colonize  it. 

Fair  Prices  for  Fruit. 

In  another  column  we  print  the  fruit 
crop  estimate  as  it  appears  at  this  time, 
showing  less  than  an  average  crop  year 
in  this  State.  Prom  the  marketing  side, 
all  that  can  be  said,  is  that  prices  promise 
a  fair  return  to  the  grower.  While  pro- 
duction will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year, 
yet  the  carry  over  in  some  lines,  the  high 
exchange  rates  on  exporting  and  the  gen- 
eral tightness  of  money  the  world  over, 
means  that  there  will  be  little  if  any 
speculation  and  prices  will  of  necessity 
be  close  during  the  coming  season. 

Apricots  are  not  selling  rapidly  just 
now  as  the  canners  seem  to  have  about 
all  they  need  contracted  for,  and  the 
cured  fruit  men  think  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
will  move  at  from  10  to  12  cents  dried. 
Last  week  some  canners  paid  as  hie;h  as 
$65  per  ton  green  for  first-class  picked 
orchards.  Now  these  prices  have  fallen 
to  $50  per  ton  and  even  lower. 

Peaches  will  make  a  good  crop — not  as 
heavy  as  last  year — but  still  there  will  be 
a  fair  yield.  To  this  yield  must  be  added 
a  heavy  carry  over,  and  now  that  most 
canners  have  contracted  for  their  needs 
the  fruit  left  must  be  dried  or  sold  ripe. 
The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
thinks  peaches  will  reach  6  or  7  cents,  but 
many  brokers  say  that  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  will  not  average  over  4%  cents 
dried.  Of  course  specially  fine  stock  will 
bring  more  money. 

The  prune  situation  is  also  in  fair 
shape,  though  growers  will  probably  do 
better  in  this  line  than  in  apricots  and 
peaches.  One  exporter  furnished  us  the 
following  figures  as  to  crop  production 
this  year: 

1913  1912 
pounds  pounds 

Bosina-Servia         120,000,000  30,000,000 

France   20,000,000  30,000,000 

Oregon    25,000,000     in  000,000 

California    120,000,000  210,000,000 

Carry  over   40,000,000  50,000,000 

Total   325,000,000  330,000,000 

At  this  time  the  demand  is  not  as  heavy 
as  it  was  for  the  past  six  weeks,  packers 
have  filled  pressing  orders  and  seem  to 
be  waiting.  Possibly  prunes  may  sell  as 
high  as  5  cents  on  the  four  size  base,  but 
the"  chances  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
will  move  at  near  the  4  cent  mark. 

Shipments  of  green  fruit  have  been 
much  heavier  to  June  28  this  season  than 
last,  there  having  been  1,051  cars  of  cher- 
ries, apricots,  peaches,  plums  and  pears 
shipped  as  against  517  cars  to  same  date 
last  year. 


FORM  NEW  ASSOCIATION 


To  the  Editor:  At  a  meeting  of  poul- 
trymen  and  poultrywomen  held  Wed- 
nesday, June  25th,  in  Sacramento,  a 
poultry  association  was  organized,  to 
be  known  as  the  Sacramento  Poul- 
try Association.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  organization  to  work  for  the 
interests  of  poultry  raisers,  to  create 
greater  interest  in  this  industry,  which 
in  this  section  is  in  its  infancy;  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  of  better  poultry 
and  more  of  it.  The  association  will  not 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
fancy  and  utility  but  will  work  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

The  small  breeder  as  well  as  the  large; 
the  city  or  back-lot  poultry  raiser  as  well 


Pomona  wen  Pumps 

OPERATE  WITHOUT  VIBRATION,  JERK  OR  JAR 

Deliver  a  smooth,  even,  maximum  flow  of  water  at  minimum  cost. 


This  is  the  Pump  Head  that  does 
the  work. 

Machine  cut  stepped  gears. 

Long,  slow  up  stroke. 

Rapid  recovery. 

Substantial  lap. 

Double  reciprocating 
Plungers 

No  jerk,  jar  or  sudden  strain. 


POMONA   PUMPS  HAVE 
PROVEN  THEIR  WORTH 

During  twelve  successful  years  we 
have  been  making  and  installing  Po- 
mona Pumps,  without  (to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge)  a  single  dissatisfied 
customer.  This  is  a  record  of  which 
any  company  may  well  be  proud — and 
we  unhesitatingly  refer  you  to  any 
user  of  a  Pomona  Pump.  Our  Custom- 
ers are  our  best  advertisements. 

Being  made  by  a  company  that  has 
the  ability  and  equipment  to  make 
them  right.  Pomona  Pumps  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  their  work  with  less 
trouble  and  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  others  on  the  market.  They  are 
the  standard  for  reliability  and  effi- 
ciency.   Ask  any  man  who  owns  one. 

FEWEST  REPAIRS — PROMPTLY 
SUPPLIED 

Every  part  of  the  Pomona  Pump  is 
manufactured  complete  in  our  shops 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  drawn 
brass  tubing  (for  cylinders),  which  is 
made  especially  to  our  order  by  one 
of  the  largest  makers  of  tubing  in  the 
United  States.  This  enables  us  to 
KNOW  that  all  parts  are  made  abso- 
lutely RIGHT  and  are  interchangeable. 


Very  few  repairs  are  required  for  the 
Pomona  Pump,  but  should  they  be 
needed  (and  the  machine  has  never 
been  built  that  sooner  o  rlater  does  not 
need  repairs)  it  means  a  great  saving 
in  time  and  money  to  be  able  to  get  the 
necessary  part  or  parts  promptly— and 
to  know  that  they  will  fit  when  re- 
ceived. 

Pumps  that  we  installed  10  and  II 
years  ago  are  still  giving  satisfactory 
service  with  practically  no  repairs  or 
new  parts.  We  have  not  had  a  broken 
pump  rod  reported  in  five  years. 

SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES. 

In  addition  to  the  high  grade  of  all 
materials  used,  perfect  fitting  parts, 
and  careful  construction,  the  Pomona 
Pump  has  a  number  of  special  patented 
features  of  our  own  that  distinguish 
it  from  pumps  of  a  similar  type.  This 
is  why  the  Pomona  Pump  reduces  jerk, 
jar  and  vibration  to  a  minimum  and 
delivers  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
—with  a  steady,  regular  flow — at  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation. 


Write  Today 
for   Catalogue   No.  52P 

•Our  new  48-page,  hardsomely  illustrated  pump  catalogue  No.  52-P  is  now 
leady  for  delivery.  In  addition  to  giving  a  very  comprehensive  description  of 
the  Pomona  Pump  and  its  integral  parts,  the  catalogue  also  contains  some 
very  valuable  information  on  irrigation,  water  tables,  etc.,  with  views  of  some 
of  the  most  recent  plants  which  we  have  installed.  A  copy  will  be  sent  frei» 
to  interested  parties  upon  request. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Company 


Pomona 


Located  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  largest  deep  well  irriga- 
tion district  in  the  world,  and 
the  largest  builder  of  deep 
well  pumps  in  the  west. 


California 


Sun  Joaquin    Valley  Agents: 

PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLO K   CO.,  PORTER VILLE,  CAL. 

WE  MAKE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  VALVES  AND  GATES  FOR 
CEMENT  PIPE  IRRIGATION.  If  you  wish  the  best  and  want  to 
save  money  (and  water — for  water  is  money)  insist  on  getting 
Pomona  gates  and  valves.   Write  for  special  valve  catalogue  "P." 


GET  YOUR  CANADIAN  HOME 
FROM  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC: 

20  years  to  pay;  cash  loan  of  $2,000  to 
improve  your  farm — can  be  paid  oft  in 
20  years;  6  per  cent  interest;  good,  rich 
land  in  Western  Canada — for  every  kind 
of  farming — -from  $11  to  $30  an  acre; 
this  offer  only  to  farmers  or  men  who 
will  actually  occupy  or  improve  the 
land;  we  supply  best  live  stock  and 
poultry  at  actual  cost — give  you  the 
benefit  of  expert  work  on  our  demon- 
stration farms — equip  you  with  a  ready- 
made  farm  if  you  don't  want  to  wait 
for  a  crop;  all  these  lands  on  or  near 
railways — near  established  towns;  FREE 
BOOKLETS  on  Manitoba,  Alberta,  or 
Saskatchewan.  Address  CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY,  LAND  BRANCH,  Rooms 
403-404  Hooker  and  Lent  Bldg.,  503  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco. 


as  the  specialist  will  be  encouraged  to 
join.  The  members  of  the  association 
have  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write 
your  valuable  paper  requesting  a  brief 
mention  of  the  organization  in  your  col- 
umns.— C.  A.  Wilkins,  Secretary  Sacra- 
mento Poultry  Association. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  1' it  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book.  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy   Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,   Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth   50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Cobnrn   $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

p»f(ls  and   Feeding.  Hfry    2.2R 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.26 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

42*  Market  St.,  Saa  FraaHaoa. 
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Producing  Quality  Cream. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

As  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  grows  one 
finds  a  big  improvement  in  the  methods  used. 

Along  lines  of  improvement  is  the  subject  of 
the  grading  of  cream,  and  while  it  has  been  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  by  progressive  dairymen, 
it  should  receive  more  notice  judging  by  the 
results  obtained  where  in  force. 

Up  at  Willows,  Glenn  County,  the  creamery  at 
that  place  uses  a  system  whereby  a  dairyman's 
fat  is  paid  for  according  to  its  quality. 

That  is  to  say,  a  dairyman  who  uses  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  milking,  separating  and  handling 
of  his  milk  receives  the  ordinary  price  for  his 
fat.  He  who  uses  more  sanitary  methods  and 
thereby  produces  a  fat  of  superior  quality  is  re- 
warded for  his  work  by  a  one,  two  or  three  cent 
premium  over  the  first  named  party,  the  premium 
beiug  governed  by  the  amount  of  bacteria  in  the 
fat. 

Thus  if  Jones  does  not  take  any  special  care 
with  his  milk  he  will  not  receive  as  much  for 
each  pound  of  fat  as  Smith,  his  neighbor,  who  has 
taken  precautions  to  see  that  his  fat  has  been 
handled  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary 
manner. 

As  we  all  know  most  creamery  men  in  other 
localities  have  to  pay  the  Joneses  as  much  as 
they  do  the  Smiths,  so  other  than  their  pride, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  Smiths  to  take  the 
extra  time  and  work  for  the  better  product. 

This  condition  is  therefore  neither  fair  for  the 
better  dairy  man  nor  the  creamery  either,  for  no 
butter  maker  can  make  first-class  butter  from  a 
poor  quality  of  cream. 

To  find  out  how  much  extra  work  was  required 
by  the  dairyman  in  order  to  receive  the  prem- 
iums before  mentioned  we  visited  the  ranch 
owned  by  the  Tweed  Ranch  and  Land  Company. 

Mr.  Tweed  having  been  born  and  raised  in 
Denmark,  was  able  to  quickly  take  up  all  of  the 
better  methods  of  dairying  in  this  country  as 
such  things  as  grading  cream,  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  had  long  been  in  use  there. 

As  soon  as  the  Williams  Creamery  started  to 
grade  its  cream,  Mr.  Tweed  went  in  for  better 
prices  the  result  being  that  he  gets  three  cents 
above  the  ordinary  quotation. 

In  order  to  explain  how  the  extra  price  is  ob- 
tained one  should  start  with  the  barn,  the  main 
features  of  which  are  good  ventilation,  cement 
floors  and  drains  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  thorough  flushing  and  cleaning  out.  When 
the  cows  are  milked  a  bucket  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  coal  skuttle  is  used,  having  two  open 
spaces  over  which  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  is 
Stretched.  In  this  way  no  dirt  from  the  cow's 
udder  gets  into  the  bucket. 

When  the  milker  empties  this  bucket  the  milk 
is  poured  into  an  ordinary  milk  can,  the  top  of 
which  contains  a  metal  holder  with  two  wire 
screens  and  then  a  cheese  cloth  strainer.  These 
screens  are  held  in  place  by  metal  bands  which 
slip  down  over  the  bottom  of  metal  holder  and 
screens.  With  this  contrivance  the  milk  is  fur- 
ther cleansed  and  when-  a  can  is  full  the  whole 
strainer  can  be  taken  out  and  put  on  top  of  the 
next  can  so  it  is  no  extra  trouble  other  than  the 
washing  of  the  screen  along  with  the  cans,  etc., 
once  a  day.  When  the  cans  are  full  they  are 
taken  on  a  two  wheeled  truck  to  the  separator 
house  which  is  located  some  distance  from  the 
barn. 

This  house  is  made  of  studding,  covered  out- 
Hide  with  rustic  and  lined  inside  with  tongue  and 
grooved  lumber  painted  white. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a 
partition,  one  being  smaller  than  the  other  which 
is  used  for  a  cooling  room.  These  ventilators  are 
used  to  give  ventilation  in  this  room,  one  in  the 
ceiling,  one  about  two  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
wide  in  the  bottom  which  is  cut  through  into  the 
outside  of  the  building  and  another  one  the  same 
size  near  the  bottom  which  goes  into  the  main 
separator  room.  These  openings  are  all  screened 
to  keep  out  flies,  the  door  being  moved  similar  to 
a  refrigerator  door  and  leading  into  the  sepa- 
rator room. 


As  the  partition  is  made  with  double  walls  this 
with  the  ventilating  system  makes  a  good,  cool 
room.  The  floors  are  made  of  concrete  and 
drained  so  that  by  hosing  off  they  are  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  screen  doors  being  used  to  the 
outside.  A  small  steam  boiler  is  used  for  supply- 
ing hot  water  for  washing  and  two  stationary 
tubs  are  used  for  washing  the  buckets,  cans  and 
separator  parts. 

An  ordinary  separator  is  used,  power  being 
furnished  by  a  small  electric  motor  which  sets 
right  on  the  separator.  As  the  cream  comes  from 
the  separator  it  is  run  over  a  water  cooler  where 
it  is  thoroughly  cooled.  As  soon  as  the  separat- 
ing is  done,  the  cans  are  set  into  the  cooling  room 
and  a  wet  cloth  thrown  over  them.  In  this  way 
the  cream  is  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature 
until  about  11  o'clock,  when  a  cloth  cover  which 
was  made  especially  for  that  purpose  is  put 
around  each  can  and  thoroughly  wet  with  water. 

The  cans  are  then  loaded  into  a  wagon  or 
buggy  and  hauled  into  the  creamery.  In  this 
way  the  cream  reaches  the  creamery  in  a  per- 
fectly clean,  sweet  and  cool  condition. 

After  the  separating  is  finished  all  cans,  buck- 
ets and  separator  parts  are  well  scalded  and 
w  ashed  and  then  put  out  into  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  floors  and  walls  are  also  kept  clean  with 
warm  water,  the  drain  carrying  this  waste  water 
on  out  some  distance  from  the  separator  house. 

While  no  doubt  a  good  many  may  use  equally 
as  good  methods  as  Mr.  Tweed  does,  there  are 
very  few  who  obtain  the  extra  price  for  cleanli- 
ness and  as  it  pays  on  this  ranch  it  would  seem 
that  those  who  wish  to  turn  out  a  superior  prod- 
uet  should  demand  a  system  of  grading  cream  in 
all  localities. 


SHEEP  AS  A  BY-PRODUCT  ON  ALFALFA 
RANCHES 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

When  a  new  owner  moves  onto  irrigated  land 
he  proceeds  to  put  the  place  under  more  intensive 
cultivation,  such  as  fruit  growing  in  its  different 
branches,  or  else  seeds  it  to  alfalfa  and  starts 
either  a  dairy  or  hay  ranch  or  sells  the  hay. 
Kverybody  knows  that  this  is  a  tine  thing  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  for  a  much  larger  number  of 
persona  obtain  their  living  from  the  land,  it 
stimulates  business  in  the  cities,  and  in  many 
ways  is  a  benefit. 

This  practice  will  continue,  as  it  should,  but  as 
none  of  the  large  holdings  are  sub-divided  it  may 
be  well  to  introduce  some  different  methods  than 
those  now  pursued  in  our  alfalfa  districts  if 
farmers  are  to  get  the  most  from  their  invest- 
ment. 

At  present  our  alfalfa  growers  find  it  more 
profitable  generally  to  make  the  ranch  pay 
tli  rough  the  cream  check,  with  hogs  as  a  by- 
product and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  by  this 
method  not  only  the  maximum  profits  may  be 
realized  from  the  product  sold,  but  also  that 
through  the  fertilizing  obtained  by  the  cow  the 
land  itself  may  be  built  up  instead  of  torn  down. 

That  another  farm  arrival  seldom  kept  at  pres- 
ent will  eventually  come  into  its  own  seems  prob- 
able and  that  is  the  sheep. 

Our  reasons  for  this  belief  are  taken  from  what 
we  learned  on  a  trip  through  Tehama  County  this 
summer.  That  county  has  for  years  been  con- 
sidered the  stronghold  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
this  State  but  the  continual  rise  in  land  values 
has  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business 
as  in  former  years. 

To  illustrate,  the  practice  among  sheep  growers 
has  been  to  own  a  large  tract  of  valley  land 
which  would  support  about  1%  head  of  sheep  to 
the  acre  during  late  years.  If  a  man  had  15,000 
sheep  then  he  needed  10,000  acres  of  land. 

This  is  called  the  winter  quarters  as  the  stock 
as  taken  into  the  mountains  during  the  summer 
mouths  as  soon  as  snow  and  bad  weather  permit, 
and  in  turn  are  brought  back  as  soon  as  bad 
weather  starts  in  the  fall.  Although  these  winter 
feeding  ranches  do  not  produce  much  feed  in 
their  present  uncultivated  state,  they  will  by 


ordinary  small  farm  cultivation  produce  good 
fruit  or  other  crops  and  as  a  consequence  the 
sheep  man  finds  his  land  valued  at  from  $30  up- 
wards where  formally  it  was  only  worth  $3  or  $4 
for  grazing. 

To  make  interest  on  such  priced  land  with 
sheep  is  impossible  under  the  old  sheep  growing 
system  so  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  financially 
is  to  sell  out.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being  done 
around  Eed  Bluff  with  the  result  that  the  county 
will  be  short  50,000  of  sheep  head  by  next  fall  of 
their  last  year's  total. 

We  were  told  by  several  of  the  larger  growers 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until 
the  present  methods  of  sheep  growing  would  be 
wiped  out  and  that  our  mutton  supply  as  well  as 
wool  would  have  to  come  from  the  small  farmer 
in  the  near  future. 

Conditions  have  been  such  in  the  east  that  the 
mutton  and  wool  grown  there  comes  mostly  from 
the  average  sized  ranch  and  as  the  same  situa- 
tion will  no  doubt  soon  be  confronted  in  this 
State  it  may  be  well  for  farmers  to  take  a  little 
more  interest  along  -sheep  lines. 

Most  everyone  who  has  had  experience  with 
sheep  agree  that  they  will  come  nearer  to  living 
on  the  waste  spots  of  a  ranch  than  any  other 
animal  and  while  they  do  not  require  as  much 
attention  in  our  mild  climate  as  they  do  in  the 
east,  to  make  a  success  of  them  requires  some 
knowledge  of  their  habits  the  same  as  for  other 
stock.  It  may  be  interesting  along  this  line  of 
knowing  how  one  man  has  made  a  by-product  of 
sheep  on  an  alfalfa  ranch.  Mr.  J.  N.  Morris  of 
Tehama,  is  the  one  we  speak  of  and  by  keeping 
sheep  a  few  months  of  the  year  he  usually  makes 
about  $1.50  a  head. 

His  system  is  to  buy  about  400  head  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  after  the  fall  clip  about  October  first. 
They  are  run  on  alfalfa  stubble  and  used  to  clean 
up  any  weeds  on  the  ditch  banks,  fence  corners, 
etc.  As  this  is  usually  after  the  last  cutting  of 
alfalfa  they  are  able  to  rustle  a  good  living. 
Some  years  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any  other 
than  the  pasture  but  when  the  spring  pasture  is 
poor  they  are  fed  the  first  cutting  alfalfa.  If 
this  is  fairly  clean  it  is  fed  in  racks,  but  if  foul, 
it  is  fed  on  the  ground.  The  time  of  selling  is 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  market,  but  it 
usually  comes  about  March  1st.  As  this  is  an 
alfalfa  ranch  and  the  hay  sold  to  an  alfalfa 
meal  mill,  these  dates  fit  in  very  nice,  as  when 
haying  season  commences,  the  sheep  are  off  of 
the  place  and  when  it  is  over  the  sheep  come  on 
and  add  several  hundred  dollars  more  to  the 
annual  income  besides  doing  a  good  job  of 
fertilizing. 

While  no  buildings  are  used  for  the  sheep,  they 
being  kept  in  the  open  pastures  at  all  times,  Mr. 
Morris  considers  that  roofed  feeding  quarters 
and  some  shelter  would  be  advisable. 

We  were  told  that  although  in  the  past  sheep 
had  only  been  used  for  a  few  months  it  was  the 
intention  to  later  keep  a  herd  the  year  round,  but 
in  that  event  Shropshins  instead  of  Merinoes 
will  be  used  as  they  are  a  much  better  mutton 
sheep.  i 

From  this  man's  experience  of  nine  years  with 
sheep  on  an  alfalfa  ranch  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  our  ranches  in  this  State  could  be  made 
to  produce  larger  returns  with  the  addition  of 
sheep  as  a  by-product. 

FUNGUS  POISONING. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  one  of  my  mares, 
every  evening  after  a  full  day's  work  harrowing, 
would  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  with  her  head 
to  the  ground,  shaking  it  frequently  and  not 
touching  the  feed  till  the  spell  was  over.  This 
year  this  mare  does  the  same  thing,  and  another 
one  acts  just  about  in  similar  fashion  now.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  worse  off,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  good  shape.  The 
local  veterinary  has  no  idea  what  the  matter 
might  be.  Please  submit  this  to  your  specialist; 
perhaps  he  has  some  suggestions  to  make. — J.  S., 
Kelseyville. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  creely. 

This  is  due  to  a  mold  or  fungus  in  the  earth 
or  hay.  I  would  let  them  have  access  to  plenty 
of  water  during  the  day.  In  the  morning  feed 
give  a  handful  of  sodium  hyposulphate. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 
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Alfalfa  for  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  greatly  appreciate  any 
information  which  you  may  have  in  regard  to  the 
following  questions : 

How  much  alfalfa  hay  does  it  take  to  fatten 
a  cow  in  ordinary  flesh  and  good  health?  Do 
you  believe  it  would  pay  to  buy  up  cattle  and 
fatten  them  when  alfalfa  hay  is  selling  for  $10 
in  stack?  If  so — where  do  you  think  is  the  most 
likely  place  to  buy  them  and  about  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  transportation,  etc  ? 

Also — have  you  any  extra  data  upon  the  hand- 
ling of  mutton  sheep  in  the  alfalfa  districts? 
Particularly  pertaining  to  breed,  value  of  wool, 
value  of  offspring,  amount  of  feed  consumed,  etc. 

Also — do  you  know  of  a  section  of  this  State 
where  cow  feed  is  scarce,  and  where  one  could 
probably  buy  good  cows  cheap  or  dispose  of  ha}' 
to  good  advantage?  What  is  the  most  practical 
means  of  getting  in  touch  with  large  hay  con- 
sumers with  a  view  of  doing  one's  own  commis- 
sion work? — V.  B.,  Stanilaus  county. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  are  talking 
about  beef  cattle  or  dairy  stock,  and  there  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  outlook  and  methods  of 
each.  It  is  our  opinion  that  with  alfalfa  worth 
$10  a  ton  in  the  stack  and  feed  scarce  that  there 
would  be  good  money  in  picking  up  dairy  cows 
and  keeping  them  until  next  spring,  or  say, 
heifers.  Also  with  beef  stock,  provided  you  fed 
from  the  stack,  in  other  words,  raised  your  own 
hay  and  fed  without  having  to  go  to  any  extra 
trouble  in  handling  the  hay  or  paying  somebody 
else  for  raising  it.  It  depends  very  largely  on 
how  cheap  you  could  get  the  stock. 

It  would  hardly  do  to  put  in  print  that  any 
certain  sections  were  in  such  shape  that  feed  was 
scarce  and  cattle  very  cheap  on  account  of  it. 
The  northern  coast  counties  are  in  fine  shape  for 
stock,  the  northern  Sacramento  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  things  satisfactory  south  of  the  Te- 
hachapi.  Other  districts  here  and  there  are  in 
good  condition  through  plenty  of  irrigation  water. 
There  has  had  to  be  quite  a  few  head  of  cattle 
moved  from  leading  stock  sections  not  named  but 
a  big  proportion  of  all  that  had  to  be  moved  are 
already  shipped  off  to  where  feed  is  better. 

You  can  get  in  touch  with  stockmen  with  cattle 
to  sell  by  putting  a  liner  in  our  classified  columns 
or  in  the  local  papers  circulating  in  the  districts 
or  by  going  in  person  where  stock  is  likely  to  be 
sold  or  alfalfa  in  demand.  You  would  have  to 
do  that  anyway.  Your  best  market  for  alfalfa 
hay  outside  of  the  cities  is  in  the  dairy  districts, 
where  irrigation  supplies  are  short  not  where  beef 
is  produced.  Your  station  agent  will  give  you 
figures  for  stock  of  alfalfa  hay  freight  charges. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  found  that  it 
required  7182  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  to  make  705.6 
pounds  of  beef,  which  was  much  less  fodder  than 
was  required  with  other  kinds  of  hay,  so  you  can 
figure  out  .iust  about  what  the  gain  or  loss  would 
be  in  buying  and  finishing  stock  on  alfalfa  hay. 
That  would  make  about  $36  for  the  cost  of  alfalfa 
and  $49  for  the  value  of  the  beef,  if  you  could 
sell  at  7  cents  on  the  hoof.  However,  the  better 
price  for  a  steer  in  good  condition  would  make 
a  wider  difference  than  this,  perhaps  a  cent  and  a 
half  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  steer. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  would  pay 
you  to  feed  some  grain  to  the  steers  with  alfalfa 
hay.  A  stockman  in  your  district  in  the  spring 
of  1912  was  already  to  fatten  his  steers  up  with 
barley  and  alfalfa  hay,  but  did  not  have  to  when 
the  late  rains  came  along,  deciding  he  could  do 
better  than  by  using  alfalfa  alone.  Alfalfa  is  also 
very  high  this  year  and  barley  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  some  grain  with  al- 
falfa it  can  be  said  that  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  in  a  feeding  test  for  beef  ^making  found 
that  the  combination  of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  gave 
a  grain  worth  $109.74,  against  $57.16  for  barley 
and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being  a  better  com- 
bination than  alfalfa  hay  alone.  Barley  (grain) 
can  be  substituted  for  corn  with  practically  iden- 
tical results,  so  possibly  the  above  experience  will 
be  a  guide. 

The  only  place  with  which  we  are  personally 
acquainted  where  sheep  raising  on  alfalfa  has 
been  made  a  regular  business,  that  is.  outside  of 
a  purebred  business,  is  on  the  ranch  of  Chas.  T. 


Laugenour,  near  Woodland.  He  kept  a  cross  of 
Shropshires  and  Merinos  in  order  to  get  good 
wool  and  mutton  both.  Our  judgment  would  be 
in  favor  of  straight  Shropshire,  or  some  other 
mutton  breed,  at  least  we  would  not  try  to  mix  in 
wool  breeds  with  that  method  of  working,  es- 
pecially with  the  present  outlook  for  wool. 

These  sheep  were  run  on  100  acres  without  ir- 
rigation, half  being  in  alfalfa,  which  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  feed,  and  half  in  wild  grasses. 
An  irrigation  system  was  being  provided  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  with  the  intention  of  making  all 
in  alfalfa,  so  that  several  times  as  many  ewes 
could  be  run. 

There  were  600  kept  under  those  conditions. 
It  is  said  that  one  hearty  feeding  dairy  cow  will 
eat  enough  to  keep  ten  ewes.  The  wool  averaged 
about  9  pounds  per  year,  and  with  straight  Shrops 
of  good  breeding  could  run  within  a  pound  or  so 
of  that.  The  lambs  actually  raised  ran  close  to 
120%,  and  with  good  Shropshires  it  ought  to  be 
well  above  the  crossbred  average  up  to  150%. 
Thre  was  also  a  loss  of  about  10%  a  year  in  ewes, 
which  had  to  be  made  up  from  the  lambs.  You 
can  figure  out  the  profits  and  losses  yourself.  One 
man  with  occasional  help  could  look  after  the 
outfit,  except  at  lambing  time.  With  straight 
alfalfa  the  bloat  and  loss  therefrom  would  be 
greater  than  the  above,  so  possibly  it  would  be 
well  to  raise  some  other  crops  as  well.  Mr.  Lau- 
genour apparently  was  prospering  greatly  in  the 
venture  and  with  the  price  outlook  for  meat,  es- 
pecially well  raised  mutton  sheep,  such  a  proposi- 
tion should  be  a  good  one.  Shropshire  wool  now 
is  quoted.  San  Francisco  prices,  about  17  cents. 
You  would  get  probably  $3  or  better  for  your 
lambs  as  a  general  average. 

After  writing  the  above  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  well  to  submit  it  to  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson 
of  the  University  Farm,  at  Davis,  who  returns 
the  same  with  the  statement  that  "you  have  an- 
swered these  questions  as  definitely  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,"  so  feel  that  they  are  fairly  depend- 
able. Prof.  Thompson  also  adds,  "It  is  too  risky 
to  attempt  to  pasture  sheep  on  alfalfa  regularly. 
The  loss  by  bloat  would  be  enormous."  In  short, 
the  sheep  farmer  had  better  raise  other  crops 
with  alfalfa,  which  is  not  a  bad  plan  no  matter 
what  stock  is  kept. 


NEVADA  FIELD  NOTES. 


As  soon  as  we  got  to  Reno,  Nevada,  we  started 
out  to  find  some  of  our  old  subscribers  who  always 
prove  useful  in  giving  information  as  they  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  Rural  Press,  the  best  paper 
on  the  coast.  We  found  the  Geo.  Peckham  place 
first  thing  and  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
here  in  this  part  of  Nevada  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all.  The  Peckham 's.  father  and  sons,  are  most 
delightful  people  to  meet  and  gave  us  generously 
of  their  time  showing  us  about  the  ranch  and 
telling  what  had  been  done.  The  place  had  been 
sagebrush.  A  part  was  reclaimed  and  irrigation 
brought  on. 

From  overflow,  from  irrigation  carried  on  above, 
great  tracts  of  land  had  been  turned  into  tule 
swamps  and  would  produce  nothing.  One  of  the 
boys  started  to  digging  ditches  to  drain  this  land. 
Today,  where  it  was  unsafe  to  turn  horses  or  cattle 
they  are  producing  4  to  5  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre. 

Some  fields  are  sown  to  alfalfa  alsike  and  ti- 
mothy. Mr.  Peckham  said  he  liked  this  combina- 
tion better  for  horses  than  straight  alfalfa.  They 
are  certainly  raising  some  fine  horses. 

The  Peckhams  are  big  potato  raisers.  This  year 
they  have  some  37  acres,  and  as  we  went  over  the 
field  Ave  can  testify  that  a  finer  stand  could  not  be 
desired.  It  was  in  1911  that  a  periodical  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  one  of  their  potato  fields  and 
made  the  statement  that  they  got  15  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  truth  was  that  they  got  20  tons  to  the 
acre  but  the  editor  must  have  thought  it  too  big 
to  be  true. 

There  is  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  ranch 
some  10,000  acres  of  land  as  rich  as  this  that  need 
only  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  namely,  drain- 
age, to  make  them  just  as  productive. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  so  easily  as  on  the  Peck- 
ham farm,  and  it  would  possibly  need  Govern- 


ment aid  as  the  Truckee  river  interferes,  but 
all  were  reclaimed  the  Fallon  Project  would 
immensely  benefited. 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  first  to  call  attention  to  this  important 
fact.  The  project  is  a  big  one  and  the  ranchers 
cannot  get  together  to  work  it  out  alone.  Yet  the 
expense  would  be  inconsequential  compared  to  the 
advantages. 

Before  leaving  the  Peckham  ranch  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  irrigation  system.  Where  water 
is  taken  from  the  main  ditches,  concrete  boxes 
have  been  put  in,  and  are  being  extended  over 
the  farm.  Time  is  saved  and  the  expense  more 
than  overcome  by  preventing  cutting  by  the  water. 

W.  C.  Short,  with  460  acres,  largely  in  alsike 
clover,  timothy  and  red  top,  but  to  be  turned  more 
into  alfalfa,  is  another  of  the  old  time  Rural 
Press  friends  visited.  Mr.  Short  is  a  breeder  of 
Shorthorns.  His  ranch  was  settled  in  1857  and 
he  has  been  here  since  1898.  His  herd  of  regist- 
ered cattle  consisting  at  present  of  135  head  has 
at  its  head  Quinto  Duke  25th  288,515,  and  what 
he  considers  a  finer  animal,  Roselawn  King  51st 
252,233. 

Jessie  10,740  sired  by  King  Spicer  28th,  is  a 
splendid  specimen  and  Linda  Bell  4th  calved 
July  24,  1894,  is  milking  up  with  the  best  of  them, 
showing  the  stamina  of  the  stock  Mr.  Short  is 
producing.  On  Mr.  Short's  place  are  natural 
springs  whose  waters  come  to  the  surface  at  62°F. 
Mr.  Short  is  producing  a  fine  strain  of  Percheron 
horses — his  three  year  olds  never  bringing  less 
than  $250.  

Near  Mr.  Shorts  place  is  the  C.  A.  Ramelli  ranch 
of  2000  acres  devoted  to  Durham  dairy  stock. 
Here  is  produced  the  finest  full  cream  cheese  in 
the  State,  about  one  and  one-half  tons  per  month 
being  produced. 

Mr.  Ramelli  expects  to  substitute  Holsteins  for 
the  Durhams  eventually.  The  cheese  cellar  can- 
not be  improved  upon.  It  is  built  into  the  face  of 
a  hill  near  the  house  and  is  modern  and  sanitary. 

A  short  visit  to  the  Rafertto  ranch  showed  us 
these  young  men  could  produce  20  tons  of  onions 
to  the  acre.  Though  they  said  their  land  would 
not  produce  over  lO  to  12  tons  of  potatoes. 

This  land  here  is  wonderful  and  needs  only  the 
hustler  to  bring  out  all  its  possibilities. 


SIERRA  VALLEY  NOTES. 


While  the  altitude  of  Sierra  and  Mohawk  val- 
leys limits  somewhat  the  diversified  farming  found 
in  other  places,  and  hay  and  stock  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries,  yet  we  found  some  attention 
being  given  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Apples  seem 
to  do  very  well  and  are  of  fine  quality. 

One  the  Voogt  place  a  very  large  apple  orchard, 
recently  set  out,  is  looking  fine.  This  farm  will 
be  irrigated  principally  by  wells.  Two  wells  on 
this  farm  are  flowing  but  are  not  strong  enough 
and  so  pumps  will  be  put  in. 

On  the  Ramelli  ranch  we  found  a  dairy  where 
butter  and  cheese  are  produced  and  beef  cattle 
are  made  ready  for  market  on  the  hay  which  we 
were  told  put  the  cattle  into  as  good  shape  for 
market  as  if  they  were  fed  grain.  No  grain  is 
used. 

The  only  ranch  where  alfalfa  is  grown  to  any 
large  extent  is  on  the  Lewis  Bros,  place  near 
Loyalton.  They  have  800  acres  in  alfalfa  now, 
which  is  grown  without  irrigation.  As  far  as  I 
was  able  to  learn  though  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  land  in  the  valley  that  would  grow  alfalfa 
successfully.  The  Lewis  Bros,  have  a  fine  large 
up-to-date  barn  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were 
remodeling  their  dairy. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  in  the  Holsteins  as  a  dairy 
breed  and  recently  paid  $400  for  a  fine  yearling 
bull  of  that  breed.— J.  D.  Tribby. 


LOOKS  LIKE  COW  POX. 


What  is  the  cause  and  also  the  cure  for  small 
boils  on  cows  udders  in  the  hair  next  to  the  teat? 
— J.  M.  D.,  Santa  Rosa. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  creely. 

Give  a  good  dose  of  Glauber  salts  and  Epsom 
salts  mixed,  8  ounces  of  each,  and  apply  the  fol- 
lowing :  Zinc  ointment,  4  ounces ;  iodoform,  % 
ounce ;  lanoline,  2  ounces.  Mix  and  apply  once 
daily. 

San  Francispo  Veterinary  Oollecre. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2,  Modesto.  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 

registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 

calves  out  of  fine  rows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  .San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare.  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder. 
Ceres.  CaL 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton.  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

i*6 LAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.     \V.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAM WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshlres.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  Immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


NEW  THOUGHTS  FOR  DAIRY 
BUILDINGS 

[  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  dairy  barns 
is  a  subject  which  is  being  given  more 
consideration  in  this  State  as  the  busi- 
ness gets  onto  a  more  substantial  footing. 
In  this  respect,  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment is  being  made  on  A.  B.  Humphrey's 
ranch  at  Mayhews,  Sacramento  County. 

In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
and  make  over  an  old  dairy  barn  and 
some  of  the  features  would  seem  to  be 
practical  for  many  other  dairymen  who 
contemplate  remodeling  old  buildings. 

As  a  concrete  silo  was  erected  several 
years  ago  adjoining  the  old  barn  that  end 
was  selected  for  the  new  addition.  This 
was  made  into  a  shed  roof  about  12  feet 
high  at  the  low  side  and  running  into  the 
barn  at  the  high  side.  This  addition  was 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  two  rows  of 
stanchions  and  left  the  silo  enclosed  at 
one  end. 

Steel  stanchions  were  installed  and 
concrete  floors,  mangers  and  gutters  put 
in,  also  a  manure  carrier  for  the  manure 
and  to  carry  cans  of  milk.  The  gutters 
run  into  a  cement  lined  open  basin  or 
hole  just  outside  of  the  building.  From 
this  basin  there  are  two  drains,  one  lead- 
ing to  a  cement  lined  cistern  near  the 
barn  and  the  other  one  leading  to  an  open 
ditch  where  the  liquid  is  carried  into  the 
irrigation  ditches. 

By  having  this  arrangement  together 
with  a  gate  at  each  opening  the  liquid 
manure  can  be  drained  into  the  cistern 
and  the  water  used  for  flushing  purposes 
is  drained  into  the  irrigating  ditches. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  are  exceptionally 
good,  being  covered  with  galvanized  iron. 
This  is  nailed  on  in  strips  and  with  the 
cement  floors  and  steel  stanchions  makes 
a  barn  which  can  be  thoroughly  hosed  off 
all  over  or  scrubbed  if  thought  necessary. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  able  to 
keep  a  dairy  barn  free  from  dirt  it  should 
be  possible  with  this  one. 

The  extra  cost  of  the  galvanized  iron 
was  a  little  more  than  other  coverings 
would  have  been  due  to  more  labor  in 
putting  it  on  but  once  in  place  it  should 
last  a  lifetime. 

Besides  this  it  makes  the  milking  barn 
just  about  fire-proof  and  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  cleaning  of  the  barn. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCH  E- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillips 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stork  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
COSTIMOI  S  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  S>»<rm  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Dralnagre. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  icI vr*  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
Hive  better  revolts,  than  othera  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  287,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 

I  _i.  If  you  are  still  using;  some  gravity  or  setting  process  of 
ASl  creaming — 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for  most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  ami  often  more  harmful  than  heplful  to  calves  and  young 
stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is 
as  perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather 
as  with  another. 

2nrl   If  yo"  -have  a  very  olf'  De  Laval  or  an  inferior  separator 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim- 
ming and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and  unsani- 
tary separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  tor  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  "fussinir"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
and  every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  counts  for  most  during 
the  hot  mid-summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  capable  of  prompt  and 
easy  demonstration,  whether  you  have  a  poor 
separator  or  none  at  all.  The  new  De  Laval 
catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  helps  to  make 
them  plain.  Every  De  Laval  local  agent  stands 
eager  to  do  so  with  a  machine  itself,  with  no 
obligation  on  your  part  to  buy  unless  he  does 
and  that  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY?  Why  put  off  so  important 
a  step  as  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator, 
which  you  need  more  RIGHT  NOW  than  at 
any  other  time? 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


105  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101    Hi-   Street 

SVN   1  II  WCISCO 


1010  WcMtern  Avenue 

SKATTLE 


Better  Cream — More  Money 

A  PERFECTION  COOLER 

will  prevent  your  cream  from  souring 
and  improve  its  flavor.  Made  of  cop- 
per, heavily  tinned,  and  will  not  rust. 
Has  more  cooling  surface  than  any 
other  cooler  of  same  dimensions.  Xo 
ice  necessary.  Several  sizes,  also  other 
styles.    Furnished  complete  as  shown. 

If  you  want  the  best,  buy  a  PERFECTION 

Pacific  Dairy  Machinery  Co. 

DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

56  and  58  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


Tarn  worth 
Duroc-  Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 


Gold  Medals 
Silver  Medals 
First  Premiums 


2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  hooking  order* 
for  Spring;  piys   for  May  nnd  June 
delivery. 

SWINELAND  FARM 
Box  57.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


.*»*^^Pr?0TFIN  A  A 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egi 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  or  Soy  Bean  Hial." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-830  Front  St..  San  FranoUro 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELD0N, 
Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 


Equipments  recently  added  to  the  Palo 
Alto  Creamery  make  it  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  State. 

the  wool  clip  of  Lake  county,  Oregon, 
is  stated  to  be  1,250,000  pounds  this  sea- 
son. Buyers  are  in  that  section  paying 
from  13  to  14  cents.  At  the  Shaniko,  Ore., 
wool  sale,  held  recently,  1,000,000  pounds 
were  sold  at  from  12  to  15%  cents. 

Lars  Fredricksen  of  the  United  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Jutland,  Denmark, 
recently  visited  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
ranch  at  Woodland,  and  says  that  the 
herd  of  Holsteins  kept  there  is  the  finest 
he  has  seen  in  his  travels  over  the  United 
States. 

At  the  auction  sale  of  dairy  cows  held 
by  J.  A.  Scott  at  Lemoore,  Kings  county, 
recently,  an  average  of  $71  per  head  was 
secured  for  30  head. 

Idaho  stockmen  bought  17  car  loads  of 
mixed  cattle  in  Tulare  county  last  week 
to  ship  to  their  ranges  in  Idaho,  where 
pasture  is  abundant. 

A  small  modern  creamery  has  been 
established  at  the  United  States  experi- 
ment station  in  Hawaii.  About  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  per  month  are  being 
made  from  milk  received  from  neighbor- 
ing dairymen  and  sold  in  Hilo  at  an 
average  of  55  cents  per  pound.  The 
amount  manufactured  is  insufficient  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  a  co-operative 
organization  is  being  formed  among  the 
dairymen  to  build  a  larger  creamery  and 
take  over  the  business. 

At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week  the  market  ruled  steady  to  strong. 
Best  steers  sold  for  $8.75  and  the  bal- 
ance from  $7.75  to  $8.25.  Calves  brought 
$9,  bulls  $6.50,  heifers  $8,  cows  $7  to  $8. 
Hogs  were  in  demand  and  higher  prices 
resulted.  They  brought  $8.85  to  $9. 
Lambs  sold  for  $6  to  $6.75. 

Porterville  has  shipped  nearly  $800,000 
worth  of  stock  from  that  section  this  sea- 
son. Last  week  33  cars  of  beef  cattle  and 
seven  cars  of  sheep  were  shipped  to  Ore- 
gon. Prices  have  been  good,  in  some  in- 
stances good  steers  have  brought  $85  to 
$100  per  head. 

C.  E.  Williams  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Hardwick  cream- 
ery. This  institution  paid  31  cents  for 
butter  fat  delivered  during  the  past 
month. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


AND   MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIIM  -  FRIESIANS 

We  Have  For  Sale  After 
June  15th 

20  Registered  Cows 
15  Registered  Heifers 
80  Grade  Heifers 


Riverside  Sadie  de  Kol  Burke 

Milk  in  one  year,  28,826.4  pounds. 
Only  cow  averaging  100  pounds 
a  day  for  6  months. 


Aralia  de  Kol  (12%  Years) 

Milk  in  one  year,  28,090  pounds. 
First  cow  to  exceed  28,000  pounds. 


All  registered  cows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  our  herd  bulls,  which  combine  the  best  blood  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
Each  of  these  bulls  have  been  winners  in  the  show  ring,  and  their  calves  are  the  most  promising  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  get  heifers  from  these  sires,  as  they  are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  all  being 
kept  until  they  have  been  officially  tested.  In  many  instances  the  calves  dropped  from  this  service  will  be  worth 
the  purchase  price  of  the  cow,  and  we  will  pay  half  the  purchase  price  for  each  heifer  calf.  Buy  these  and  start 
right. 

The  eighty  grade  Holstein  heifers  are  by  registered  sires,  and  have  been  selected  from  choice  cows  for  a  high- 
grade  dairy  herd,  and  on  account  of  the  dry  season  are  offered  for  sale.  Fifty  of  these,  from  18  months  to  2  years, 
are  bred  to  a  registered  bull,  and  the  balance  are  yearlings  and  not  bred.  This,  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  high- 
class  dairy  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Also  have  for  sale  fifty  young  registered  bulls  from  3  to  14  months,  many  of  which  are  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with 
exceptionally  good  records. 

Come  and  look  them  over  or  write  for  further  information  and  price. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 
FENCES 


Warner  Fences 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.    They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized    steel   wire    obtainable.    They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  neat  in  appearance  and  very  rigid. 

A  WARNER  FENCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

Uavw  ECGnOITl9C>)l  *""NER  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expense  has  been  elimi- 
■  9  fcwWIIWIIiflVai  nated  in  their  manufacture.  They  also  require  fewer  posts  than  any  other. 
Flllllf  f^llSirdntoorl  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  confident  are 
ruiiy  UUdl  CllllCeU  we  that  the  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  market  that  we  will  let  you  te^t  it 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    'Write  for  catalogue  now.  Address 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  pacafgent°sast    70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


NA  TURA  L  HAND  AC  TION 


THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

In  Fifty  Dairies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Holtville,  Cal.,  May  22,  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Daniells  &  Son. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  the 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  ten 
months  with  the  best  of  success. 
Our  cows  are  gaining  in  quantity  of 
milk  as  well  as  butter-fat.  We  will 
never  do  any  more  hand  milking. 
We  find  the  machine  excellent  for 
milking  heifers.  The  1913  valve 
chamber  is  an  improvement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  I  know  the  Hinman  will 
not  injure  the  cow  in  any  form,  and 
saves  labor  and  expense. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  R.  McCORMACK. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Agts.  California  and  Oregon, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


TEN  CENTS  EACH  FOR  NAMES  OF 
FARMERS. 

I  will  pay  ten  cents  each  for  names  of 
farmers  who  would  be  interested  in  our 
two  swine  papers.  The  Berkshire  World 
and  The  Swine  World.  Send  twenty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  13  farm- 
ers at  once.  For  this  service  you  will  re- 
ceive the  two  papers  for  one  year;  regu- 
lar price,  $1.50. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATY, 
Western  Representative, 
1122  Sonoma  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


IDEAL 

Green  Feed 

Silo  Facts 


1.  A  silo  is  the  cheapest  form  of  storage. 

2.  Nothing  excels  the  feeding  of  ensilage. 

3.  A  silo  is  the  best  kind  of  insurance  against  burnt-out  pastures. 

4.  Most  any  green  crop  can  be  siloed,  such  as  alfalfa,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  cow  peas  or  beets. 

5.  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  constructed  to  meet  all  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

6.  Buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  now  and  double  your 
profits. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 
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Results  of  Better  Dairy  Practices. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

J.  C.  Loomis.] 

While  a  great  many  of  our  California 
dairymen  are  yearly  going  deeper  into  the 
more  scientific  points  and  the  reasons  for 
same,  very  few  are  found  who  have  given 
the  whole  subject,  that  is,  from  soil  to 
creamery  check  more  study  and  attention 
than  J.  W.  Scott  of  Ceres,  Stanislaus 
County,  and  that  it  has  paid  him  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  results. 

Mr.  Scott  bought  his  present  ranch 
eight  years  ago  which  until  that  time,  had 
been  continuously  cropped  to  grain. 

Before  this  time  he  had  been  in  the 
mining  and  stock  business  so  that  the 
results  he  has  obtained  have  been 
through  deep  study  both  as  to  his  own 
conditions  and  what  he  was  able  to  learn 
through  agricultural  literature. 

After  purchasing  the  85  acres,  his  pres- 
ent holdings,  he  went  to  experimenting 
as  to  which  crop  was  the  most  profitable 
in  his  section.  While  this  is  unnecessary 
for  one  at  the  present  time,  when  he 
started  the  place,  there  was  no  precedent 
to  work  by  as  far  as  deversified  farming 
was  concerned. 

At  first,  ten  acres  of  potatoes  were 
planted  which  were  expected  to  yield  a 
good  return  judging  from  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  crop,  but  like  many  others 
he  found  that  to  market  his  crop  was  the 
most  serious  problem,  as  after  sending 
his  crop  to  San  Francisco  commission 
men  he  finished  the  season  $300  short  of 
his  original  capital.  The  one  experience 
settled  the  potato  idea,  but  other  farm 
crops  were  experimented  with  along  the 
same  lines  for  two  years  with  no  better 
results  financially. 

As  during  all  of  this  time  a  complete 
set  of  books  had  been  kept  and  as  they 
showed  that  by  continuing  along  the  same 
lines  his  capital  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
it  was  decided  to  start  darying  as  a  last 
resort.  However,  before  making  this 
change,  he  looked  into  the  possibilities  of 
alfalfa,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that 
it  would  produce  a  good  quality  and  large 
tonnage  if  properly  handled,  he  purchased 
27  head  of  grade  cows,  mostly  Jerseys. 
Although  these  cows  were  only  con- 
sidered grades,  many  were  in  reality  pure 
breds  whose  registration  papers  had  been 
dropped.  So  in  this  way  he  was  able  to 
start  with  good  producers. 

Instead  of  putting  his  own  capital  into 
this  stock,  he  had  the  creamery  buy  the 
stock  and  take  their  payments  out  of  the 
cream  checks.  In  this  way  he  was  able 
to  use  his  ready  cash  for  other  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  year  only  alfalfa  hay  was  fed, 
the  same  as  others  nearby  were  doing, 
but  he  decided  after  experimenting  that 
corn  could  be  given  successfully,  so  a  re- 
saw  and  studded  silo  was  erected  and 
enough  corn  planted  to  fill  it. 

In  this  way  he  materially  increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  alfalfa  and  was  also  able 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  grain  hay  before 
his  corn  was  planted. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  pays  to 
raise  corn  instead  of  alfalfa  which 
bothers  so  many,  seems  to  have  been 
answered  here  for  from  10  acres  enough 
corn  is  grown  to  fill  a  106-ton  silo  and 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter 
ested  parties. 

n  *K  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


also  produced  enough  first-class  oat  hay 
to  feed  the  seven  or  eight  head  of  horses 
on  the  place  for  the  entire  year. 

Not  only  from  a  tonnage  standpoint 
does  this  pay,  but  the  ground  is  also 
greatly  benefited  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 

In  this  man's  experience  one  finds  a 
condition  not  often  encountered  where 
silage  is  used,  for  after  keeping  accurate 
data  he  has  been  unable  to  see  when 
ensilage  greatly  affects  the  flow  of  milk 
for  any  definite  period,  but  considers  that 
the  ultimate  results  are  much  better  by 
its  use  as  the  stock  is  kept  in  much  better 
condition  and  are  able  to  hold  up  the 
yearly  milk  supply  much  better. 

To  make  the  above  statement  without 
going  more  into  details  would  perhaps  be 
misleading,  for  while  Mr.  Scott  considers 
a  silo  very  necessary  he  believes  a  great 
deal  is  annually  lost  through  improperly 
curing  the  alfalfa.  His  method  is  to  cut 
the  hay  when  it  is  in  the  bud  and  to  rake 
and  haul  off  soon  afterward  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  dry  out  and  become  brittle  as 
often  occurs.  By  harvesting  in  this  way 
it  has  been  found  that  when  fed,  being  of 
better  quality,  very  little,  is  wasted  by  the 
stock  and  for  this  reason  it  goes  farther 
and  the  cows  give  more  milk. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  but  eight 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  are  sown  to  the 
acre  and  the  writer  has  seldorn  seen  a 
nicer  stand. 

Having  a  good  foundation  herd  in  the 
first  place  and  through  breeding  up  with 
purebred  bulls,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
heifers  are  much  better  producers  than 
their  dams. 

Instead  of  guessing  at  these  facts,  how- 
ever, an  accurate  account  has  been  kept 
of  each  animal  by  being  a  member  of  the 
Stanislaus  Cow  Testing  Association  and 
Mr.  Scott  states  that  he  considers  asso- 
ciation cow  testing  the  only  accurate 
and  economical  method  to  cull  by.  A 
glance  at  his  testing  book  was  very  inter- 
esting, as  it  showed  some  remarkable 
averages  and  shows  what  a  little  time 
and  study  along  more  progressive  lines 
may  accomplish. 

Last  year  27  cows  were  entered  in  the 
association,  21  of  them  having  finished 
their  yearly  records  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  average  for  the  21  cows  was 
272  pounds  of  fat,  and  we  were  told  that 
this  year  they  would  be  culled  down  to 
only  300-pound  cows  or  better,  surely 
some  difference  from  a  good  many  herds 
in  the  State  where  a  cow's  a  cow,  no 
matter  what  she  produces.  One  cow,  16 
years  old,  gave  359.9  pounds  of  fat  for  the 
year,  and  in  39  days  gave  69.9  pounds  of 
fat.  She  is  called  Milk  Fever,  having  had 
milk  fever  three  years  out  of  five,  which 
makes  her  record  a  little  more  remark- 
able. We  were  shown  the  results  of  other 
mature  cows  which  were  not  so  good,  but 
when  we  found  these  cows'  heifers  a  de- 
cided improvement  was  apparent. 

One  of  these  heifers  with  her  first 
calf  had  given  954  pounds  of  milk  with  a 
test  of  5.8  the  first  month  fresh,  910 
pounds  milk  with  a  test  of  5.4  the  second 
month,  846  pounds  milk  with  a  test  of  5.2 
;ind  the  fourth  month  gave  771  pounds  of 
milk  with  a  test  of  5.7,  making  183.7 
pounds  of  fat  in  four  months. 

The  mother  of  this  heifers  although  a 
good  producer  was  nothing  exceptional 
but  it  shows  the  improvement  made  by 
the  use  of  good  bulls. 

Many  others  in  the  book  showed  re- 
markable productions  but  this  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  illustrate  that 
better  methods  are  not  only  essential  for 
the  breeder  who  is  going  in  for  records 
but  also  for  the  man  who  desires  to  get 
the  most  from  his  investment.  Many 
other  features  on  this  ranch  deserve  men- 
tion of  which  we  may  speak  of  at  some 
future  time. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


"Hillcrest  I.ad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

flrsts.  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM — Two   flrsts.  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  flrsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  Ave  ewes  of  any  age. 


tit  Prize  Ram  L»mb.  Om«h».  191) 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

will  be  held  on  State  Fair  Grounds  during  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

HIGH  PRICES  WILL  OBTAIN 

It  Is  estimated  that  K,000  pass  through  the  Fair  Grounds  dally;  75%  of  these 
are  Interested  In  live  stock  and  most  of  them  are  active  buyers.  We  are  book- 
ing orders  now  for  consignments  of  stock  to  be  placed  In  the  sale. 

DAIRY  and  BEEF  CATTLE— HOGS— HORSES 

Wc  want  them  all.    Purebreds  will  be  sold  on  Fair  Grounds — 
Grades  outside 
Write  us  for  particulars.    Address  all  communications  to 

G.  0  HILLIER,  Sales  Manager. 

,  3O0S  Harper  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

B.  A.  RHOAIIES,  Auctioneer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 


THE  BRUWMNG  STOCK  FARM. 


W.  H.  Browning,  Prop. 


Woodland,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUH  1)1.  \  I  I  IC  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pi^-s  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Among  the  Breeders. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Perhaps  no  herds  of  Berkshire  hogs  or 
Shorthorn  cattle  are  better  known  than 
the  Murphy  herds  near  Perkins,  Sacra- 
mento County.  This  is  due  to  good 
quality  and  persistent  advertising  and 
showing  at  the  State  Pairs. 

P.  H.  Murphy,  father  of  H.  L.  Murphy 
and  G.  A.  Murphy,  was  one  of  the  first 
breeders  in  the  State  of  registered  Short- 
horns and  purebred  Poland  China  swine, 
having  shown  stock  and  fruits  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  for  forty-nine  successive 
years.  His  sons  favored  Berkshire  hogs, 
so  went  into  that  line  and  as  a  result  have 
built  up  exceptionally  fine  herds. 

Since  his  father's  death,  H.  L.  Murphy 
has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
home  place  and  states  that  he  expects  to 
greatly  increase  the  Shorthorn  herd  and 
expects  to  buy  a  new  bull  this  fall  after 
which  time  a  dairy  will  be  started,  this 
stock  being  of  milking  strain  Shorthorns. 

It  is  his  belief  that  the  future  of  the 
dual  purpose  cow  is  very  favorable  as 
with  the  larger  ranches  being  sub-divided 
and  the  price  of  meat  soaring,  the  carcass 
of  an  animal  will  very  likely  influence  the 
demand  for  both  a  meat  and  butter  cow. 

The  hogs  on  this  ranch  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  other  than  that  both  of  the  Berk- 
shire herds  will  be  shown  at  the  State 
Pair  this  year. 


As  has  been  stated  before  in  these 
columns,  California's  climate  and  alfalfa 
possibilities  are  becoming  known  among 
breeders  throughout  the  east  with  the  re- 
sult that  every  year  several  breeders  are 
added  to  the  State's  already  large  list. 

N.  E.  Mulleck,  of  Willows,  Glenn 
County,  although  a  breeder  of  Holsteins 
in  Wisconsin  for  about  20  years  is  a  com- 
paratively new  man  in  this  State.  While 
there  are  50  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  his 
ranch  it  has  not  all  been  seeded  as  yet, 
but  he  states  that  alfalfa  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  anything  he  has  ever  fed  in  the 


KENDALLS  SN 


tftt  all  druggists.  Price 


cV7 


"Treatise  on  the 


$1  per  bottle,  6  (o 

free  at  druggists  or  write  to  l»r.  K.  J.  » 
COMPANY,  (  uoslmrg  Mills,  VI.,  I  .  S.  A. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

326  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Gel  wui 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  bualneaa  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


east,  and  claims  that  several  of  his  cows 
have  averaged  2.8  pounds  of  butter  on  a 
straight  alfalfa  ration.  While  alfalfa  has, 
no  doubt,  greatly  aided  such  a  record  the 
blood  lines  carried  in  this  herd  in  which 
there  are  20  head  at  present,  is  no  doubt 
responsible  for  part  of  it,  as  the  herd  is 
strong  in  De  Kol  and  King  Segis  bloods. 
The  herd  bull  is  a  3-year-old  called  Segis 
Oak  Homestead  Fobes,  sired  by  Judge 
Beets  Segis  and  is  a  good  type  of  dairy 
bull. 

Mr.  Mulleck  states  that  while  he  has 
found  a  market  for  his  offspring,  he  finds 
the  average  dairyman  is  not  as  keen  for 
purebred  sires  here  as  in  the  east,  but  be- 
lieves that  after  a  few  years  experience 
with  scrub  stock  the  purebreds  will  come 
into  their  own. 


Readers  will  notice  in  another  column 
the  change  of  ownership  of  the  Pennant 
Dairy  herd  of  Holsteins,  formerly  owned 
by  Heenan  and  Weldon  but  now  owned 
entirely  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon. 

Dr.  Weldon  states  that  he  has  sold  the 
bulls  advertised  and  now  announces  some 
bred  heifers  for  sale.  Details  of  this 
ranch  and  methods  used  were  given  in 
the  Rural  Press  a  year  ago,  so  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
stock  imported  from  the  east  last  fall  are 
all  getting  in  much  better  condition  since 
having  became  acclimated. 

Among  those  deserving  most  attention 
on  the  ranch  is  the  bull  Star  Youth  Korn- 
dyke  Wayne,  sired  by  Korndyke  Wayne 
Paul  De  Kol  and  out  of  Lettie  B,  who  has 
a  record  of  24.58  pounds  of  butter.  As  a 
3-year-old  this  bull  is  a  fine  individual  and 
has  sired  many  calves  now  on  the  ranch 
which  for  grades  are  hard  to  beat. 

Some  of  this  stock  will  be  shown  at 
the  State  Fair,  some  heifers  being  ex- 
pected to  do  exceptionally  well. 

Among  sales  recently  made  from  this 
herd  are  two  2-year-old  registered  heifers 
purchased  by  Wm.  M.  Little  of  Snelling, 
Merced  County,  also  50  head  of  grade 
bull  calves  which  will  be  shipped  to  Mex- 
ico and  used  on  range  cattle  to  increase 
the  size  of  animals  and  flow  of  milk, 
which  the  native  cattle  of  that  country 
are  so  short  on. 


STATE  FAIR  DOINGS. 


Parties  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  learning  that  nearly  all  of  the 
extra  money  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature  were  pocket  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson.  Among  the  appropria- 
tions vetoed  were  $60,000  for  additions  to 
the  Agricultural  building,  $40,000  for  the 
Women's  building,  $50,000  for  additional 
grounds,  $15,000  for  additional  cattle 
barns,  and  $10,000  for  up-keep  of  grounds. 

It  would  seem  that  all  of  these  meas- 
ures were  necessary  as  the  Fair  is  yearly 
becoming  a  larger  factor  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  and  money  spent  to  im- 
prove the  grounds  and  buildings  is  badly 
needed  at  this  time. 

This  year's  premium  lists  will  not  be 
out  before  July  1,  after  which  time  they 
may  be  obtained  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Carthy at  Sacramento. 

We  were  informed  during  the  past 
week  that  some  changes  would  be  made 
in  the  swine  division,  that  the  Live  Stock 
Board  would  be  allowed  to  spend  $1,000 
instead  of  $200  for  dairy  products  and 
also  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
pet  poultry  and  riding  liorse  divisions. 

Beef  stock  will  very  likely  be  in  the 
same  classes  as  last  year  and  perhaps 
dairy  classes  also. 

We  will  give  more  particulars  as  soon 
as  they  are  given  out  by  the  board  and  in 
the  meantime  suggest  that  it's  about  time 
for  one  to  be  getting  that  stock  ready  for 
the  big  show. 


THE*  SCH  MEISER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in   the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE*  IK  TflflAY   and  we  W'U  send  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 
nnil  E.U3  lUUAl    literature.   The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.    It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
\(\    all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1U3  Second  St., 

Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


Pacific 

Limited 

New  Transcontinental  Train  ' 
Southern  Pacific — Union  Pacific — Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Daily  to  Chicago 
in  69  Hours 

From  San  Francisco    (Ferry  Station)  10:20  a.  m. 

From  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  10:58  a.  m. 

Arrive  Chicago            (Union  Station)  9:15  a.  m. 
(3rd  morning) 

OBSERVATION  CAR 
LADIES'  PARLOR-LIBRARY 
WRITING  DESK  AND  STATIONERY 
STOCK  AND  NEWS  REPORTS 
DRAWINGROOMS  COMPARTMENTS 
SECTIONS  AND  BERTHS 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CAR 
DINING  CAR 
All  Classes  of  Tickets  Honored 

CONNECTING  AT  CHICAGO  WITH  LIMITED  TRAINS 
OF  EASTERN  LINES  ARRIVING  NEW  YORK  FOURTH 
MORNING  OUT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel.  Ferry  Station;  Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station;  Phone  Kearny  180. 

U.  P.  R.  R.,  42  Powell  Street;  Phone  Sutter  2940 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  22  Powell  Street:  Phone  Sutter  3220. 
OAKLAND:   Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway;  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station;  Phone  Lakeside  1420. 
First  St.  Station;  Phone  Oakland  7960. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors" 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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DAIRY    HERD    FOR  VENTURA 
COUNTY. 


A.  L.  Gordon,  rancher  residing  at  Ox- 
nard,  has  purchased  the  Delaney  place  of 
540  acres  at  Pozo.  About  300  acres  is 
farming  land,  100  acres  being  choice  bot- 
tom, 25  acres  already,  in  alfalfa.  A  lake 
of  10  or  12  acres  furnishes  storage  for  an 
ample  supply  of  irrigation  water  for  all 
the  bottom  land.  The  remainder  of  the 
place  is  nice  rolling  pasture  with  plenty 
of  oaks  for  shade.  Mr.  Gordon  will  put 
the  entire  100  acres  of  bottom  in  alfalfa, 
a  simple  oil  engine  furnishing  power  for 
irrigation.  Mr.  Gordon  has  purchased  the 
dairy  herd  of  M.  L.  Silva  of  Arroya 
Crande,  consisting  of  34  cows,  mostly 
srade  Holsteins.  This  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  producing  herds  in  this 
county.  The  cows  are  all  young,  ranging 
from  2  to  4  years  old.  many  of  them  being 
very  near,  if  not  full  blood.  A  first-class 
bull  will  be  used  with  this  herd  and  some- 
thing may  be  heard  of  it  in  the  future. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Live- 


Warrantad  to  Give  Satisfaction, 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  tot 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Fheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  Batlslactlon.  Vrice  $1.50 
per  bottle.  8old  by.  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tV"Send  for  d'-scriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


40  HEAD 

REGISTERED 

HOLSTEINS 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


This  is  one  of  the  most  select 
Holstein  herds  in  the  State — 
among  them  are  several  A.  R. 
O.  cows.  They  must  be  sold  in 
30  days. 

Can  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in 
lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Inspection  can  be  arranged 
for,  or  further  particulars  se- 
cured by  addressing 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 
521  Examiner  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


stock  Breeders  Association,  held  in  San 
Francisco,  June  28,  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 
of  Sacramento,  was  elected  president,  E. 
W.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  first  vice- 
president,  and  A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland, 
second  vice-president.  The  appointment 
of  an  executive  committee  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  choice  of  a  secretary  for  the 
association  will  follow. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.     No  order  for  less 
'han  25c.  per  week.    If  you  have  anything 
to  bpII,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col 
imns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  dai- 
ryman on  small  ranch;  understands  care 
of  cows;  can  also  do  garden  work;  steady, 
reliable.  Address  Rox  50,  Pacific  Rural 
I'  ress. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED — Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SA I.E. 

155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  kardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  Irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO.,  807  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


114  acres,  2  miles  from  Sulsun,  Solano 
county,  49  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Both 
rail  and  water  transportation.  Well  Im- 
proved, beautiful  trees.  $15,000,  Including 
all  cows,  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  and  hay 
in  barn.  70  acres  level  bottom  land,  bal- 
ance rolling.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  519  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERV 
COMPANY.  Morganhill.  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


FOR  REST. 


FOR  RENT — Olive  grove,  other  fruits, 
vegetables,  chicken  ranch;  shares;  term 
of  years.  R.  E.  WOOD,  St.  Helena,  Napa 
County,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POISON  OAK— Don't  suffer  burns  and 
itch  with  Poison  Oak.  Valpero  gives  in- 
stant relief  and  a  speedy  cure.  Mailed 
anywhere  for  50c.  It  Is  guaranteed. 
HIMES  &  HIMES.  5807  Noble  St..  Oakland, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— The  Im- 
ported Percherc-n  Stallion  Sansonnet.  This 
horse  Is  8  years  old,  steel  gray,  and 
weighs  2000  lbs.  Is  a  sure  foal  getter,  and 
has  colts  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  California.  He  cost  us  $3600  when 
two  years  old;  will  sell  him  now  for  $500, 
or  exchange  him  for  dairy  cows;  am  in  the 
dairy  business  and  have  no  further  use  for 
htm.  D.  B.  THOMPSON,  Modesto,  Cal.. 
Route  No.  4. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  507, 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco. 


PAY  YOU  to  place  your  orders  NOW  for 
sheep  manure  or  other  fertilizers  for  fall 
delivery.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  Soil  Chemist. 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  6end 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


REFUSE  LIME— 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
In  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 

VALPERO — Valpero  prevents  Poison 
Oak.  Only  50c.  HIMES  &  HIMES.  5807 
Noble  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  MEANS 

PLENTY  OF  MONEY 


This  is  a  small  section  of  the  great  Concrete-lined  Main  Canal  of 

Patterson  Irrigated  Farms 

which  is  ever  full  of  water,  making  a  stream  of  gold  for  Patterson 
farmers.  Water  is  always  sufficient,  and  never  fails  here.  Alfalfa 
growing  and  dairying  are  very  profitable. 

Land  sold  on  easy  terms. 

Visit  us,  or  address  Department  A, 

PATTERSON  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

PATTERSON.  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Kr«ich  New  Vertical 
Water  Ralaaced  Pnmi 


We  have  a  branch  in  Lot  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Loi  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»UrVIF»S 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

I.OS  A  1VGEI.ES,  212  N.  I.os  An  Helen  St. 


Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  installed  Is 
economical  in  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  4  7  today. 


357-361  Mnrket  St., 
Snn  PmnclNCo.  fnl. 
WDKKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 

Is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Wreights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 

alog  on  request.  The  Havanl,  DonbIe 

t.rip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  Is 
easiest     to  attach, 

497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sli'iV.mS 

never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


l^S  to  16 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 


Manufacturer*  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Puinpn. 


M adce$2000°-°  more  perYear 
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IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  grarel,  «»nd  and  clay  like  >  streak  of  lightning.    If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.    Forces  casings  perperfectly.   One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.    You  | 
make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  Y  M  EN  T  proposition. 
LISLE,  M'F'G.  CO..  Bo»  *1J  S*N  FlUNCiSCO.  CAL. 
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Methods  of  Preserving  Eggs. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

While  the  cold  storage  egg  is  for  the 
city  dweller,  there  are  times  when  the 
farmer  who  only  keeps  a  few  hens  for  his 
family  needs  is  obliged  to  buy  the  storage 
egg  as  his  hens  are  molting. 

By  having  a  few  chicks  hatched  at 
different  seasons  this  could  be  avoided, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  done  and  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  eggs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
farmer  ought  not  to  buy  anything  he  can 
produce  because  there  are  methods 
of  preserving  everything  in  times  of 
abundance. 

The  Water  Glass  Method. — This  is  the 
most  popular,  and  if  you  get  a  good 
article  it  is  about  as  easy  to  do  and  all 
things  considered  as  cheap  and  practical 
as  any  method.  Sodium  Silicate  (water 
glass  syrup),  is  a  thick  syrup  liquid  that 
differs  somewhat  in  color  and  _  consist- 
ency. The  best  is  as  near  white  as 
possible  and  the  darker  looking  it  is  the 
poorer  are  its  keeping  qualities. 

I  think  druggists  claim  the  dark  variety 
comes  from  Germany,  if  it  does  it  is  just 
as  well  to  let  them  keep  it  at  home,  for 
I  lost  a  lot  of  eggs  with  it  one  year. 
Along  in  the  winter  they  developed  mold 
spots  on  them  and  were  not  fit  to  eat;  so 
when  buying  be  sure  and  get  the  white 
water  glass. 

As  the  strength  varies  some  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
make  it  pretty  strong.  Eight  quarts  of 
water  to  one  of  water  glass  is  about 

POULTRY. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.  »M.  Dutterbernd.  Petaluma. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S45 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  In  poultry  shell. 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  <fe  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
A        Petaluma,  California 

m 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


▲  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JA9.  M.  MONTGOMERY. 
48«0  Flemlas  Ave.,  Oaklaad.  Cal. 


right.  Boil  the  water  then  stir  in  the 
water  glass  and  set  aside  to  cool.  The 
eggs  are  better  set  large  end  up  in  layers 
but  it  takes  more  room  than  when  packed 
sidewise,  but  as  the  yolk  settles  to  one 
side,  it  pays  to  pack  endwise. 

After  packing  the  eggs  pour  the  mix- 
ture over  them  cold  and  set  away  in  as 
cool  a  place  as  possible.  Earthenware 
crocks  or  wooden  buckeis,  barrels,  etc., 
are  the  best  containers,  but  I  have  packed 
in  five  gallon  oil  cans  and  never  saw  any- 
thing wrong.  The  fact  that  water  glass  is 
sold  in  tin  cans,  gave  me  the  idea  that  it 
was  all  right  to  pack  eggs  in  the  same 
material  and  I  used  them  whenever  I  was 
short  on  crocks. 

The  eggs  must  be  well  covered  with  the 
solution  and  weighted  down  with  a  board 
or  some  simple  device.  If  intended  to  be 
boiled  pierce  the  large  end  with  a  fine 
needle.  For  frying,  baking  or  any  form 
of  cooking,  these  eggs  are  just  as  good 
as  the  fresh  article,  but,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  eggs  must  have  been 
gathered  and  packed  fresh. 

The  best  keeping  eggs  are  those  where 
the  males  are  having  a  vacation  and  the 
eggs  themselves  gathered  twice  a  day 
out  of  strictly  clean  nests.  Such  eggs  will 
keep  under  ordinary  care  better  than 
eggs  given  the  greatest  care  that  are  not 
gathered  right. 

The  Lime  Water  Brine  Method. — This 
once  was  the  method  used  by  bakers  and 
restaurants  before  the  storage  egg  be- 
came so  popular.  Quick  lime  16  ounces, 
table  salt  8  ounces,  and  boiling  water  one 
gallon.  More  can  be  made  in  same  pro- 
portions. 

To  make,  pour  the  boiling  water  over 
the  lime,  stirring  well  to  keep  from  burn- 
ing, add  the  salt,  and  stir  until  it  quits 
boiling.  Allow  the  mixture  to  settle, 
which  may  take  a  day  or  two,  then  draw 
off  the  clear  solution  and  pour  over  the 
eggs  packed  in  earthenware  crocks.  The 
eggs  must  be  well  covered  and  weighted 
down  or  the  top  layer  will  not  be  good. 

In  addition  to  these  methods,  eggs  for 
family  use  may  be  packed  in  salt  and 
bran  equal  parts,  the  eggs  being  so 
packed  that  no  two  touch.  After  one 
layer  is  complete  put  one  inch  of  the  bran 
and  salt  which  must  be  fine,  over  the  sur- 
face and  commence  another  layer.  No 
expense  attaches  to  this  method  as  most 
families  have  on  hand  a  clean  grocery 
box  or  two  and  some  salt  and  bran.  The 
point  to  remember  is  to  pack  just  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  mixture  touches 
the  eggs  all  around,  while  if  the  eggs  are 
allowed  to  touch  there  would  be  no  pre- 
servitive  between. 

A  little  judgment  must  be  used  in  all 
the  methods  for  sometimes  a  very  little 
thing  causes  a  failure.  And  it  surely  is 
handy  to  have  the  eggs  to  fall  back  on  at 
a  time  when  the  price  is  so  good  that  we 
hate  to  use  the  fresh  laid  article  to  make 
a  cake  that  calls  for  half  a  dozen. 

Any  one  with  a  cool,  dry  cellar  can 
pack  away  all  the  eggs  needed  for  family 
use  in  this  simple  way.  Years  ago  I 
packed  eggs  in  Dakota  in  May  and  June 
and  had  eggs  all  winter  while  those 
farmers  that  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  to 
pack  eggs  went  without. 

I  remember  being  invited  to  a  party 
once  and  the  farmer's  wife  said  she  was 
going  to  have  that  party  if  she  did  have 
to  make  her  cake  without  eggs.  I  told 
her  I  had  eggs  and  she  said,  "Why,  there 
is  not  an  egg  to  be  gotten  for  love  or 
money." 

"Well,  send  your  husband  over  and  I 
will  give  him  some  just  for  luck,"  and 
maybe  you  won't  believe  it,  but  I  was  the 
most  pestered  woman  of  the  party. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  to  have  eggs  as  fresh  as  those 


in  winter.  Of  course,  I  explained  as  well 
as  possible  and  several  women  said  they 
had  packed  eggs  away  in  that  way  but 
they  never  kept  well.  Now  I  account  for 
that  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  accounted 
for,  they  failed  either  to  put  strictly  fresh 
eggs  away;  or  they  allowed  the  eggs  to 
touch  each  other,  or  possibly  the  bran 
was  musty  to  commence  with,  so  you  see 
if  care  is  not  taken  in  all  things  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  failure  and  then  we  blame  the 
method  instead  of  ourselves. 


Poultry  Questions. 

As  we  have  two  inquiries  our  space 
must  be  given  to  them  and  though  the 
first  one  was  answered  by  mail,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  let  all  our  readers  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  flock  of  birds, 
about  400  white  leghorn  pullets  three 
months  old.  Some  of  them  get  stiff  in 
the  legs  as  if  they  were  paralyzed,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  can  hardly  get  around 
at  all.  Some  of  a  smaller  bunch  get  a 
little  droopy  but  still  eat  and  grow 
weaker  every  day  until  I  finally  kill  and 
bury  them.  I  have  these  birds  on  open 
range  and  they  have  a  nice  field  of  alfalfa 
to  run  in,  a  good,  clean  sleeping  place  and 
are  free  from  lice.  I  am  feeding  mostly 
wheat,  corn  and  a  dry  mash  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  plenty  of  grain  and  clean, 
fresh  water.  What  would  you  suggest  as 
a  tonic  for  the  whole  flock?  Any  other 
information  you  can  give  me  on  the  mat- 
ter will  be  greatly  appreciated. — E.  V.  B. 
Madeson. 

Answer:  It  is  very  evident  that  these 
chickens  have  good  care  and  the  only  way 
I  can  account  for  the  trouble  is  that  they 
have  either  picked  up  some  poisonous 
animal  food  somewhere  on  the  range.  It 
might  be  gophers  or  rabbits  that  have 
been  killed  and  left  to  decay.    All  forms 


of  poisoning  affect  poultry  in  mu 
same  way,  too  much  salt,  or  salt  mt 
paralyze  them,  but  decayed  animal  .  ->od 
such  as  gophers  are  quicker  to  act. 
Gophers  work  in  alfalfa,  so  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  make  a  thorough  search  of 
the  patch  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  you 
could  shut  the  chickens  up  in  yards  for 
awhile.  By  yarding  them  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  whether  the  trouble  is  on  the  range 
or  closer.  By  this  I  mean  that  sometimes 
we  get  grain  that  is  affected  with  Ergot 
and  that  acts  in  very  much  the  same  way 
because  it  is  a  poison. 

The  following  is  the  very  best  tonic  I 
know  of  for  general  purposes: 

Tincture  of  Red  Cinchona,  1  fluid  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron,  1  fluid 
drachm. 

Tincture    of    Nux    Vomica,    4  fluid 

drachms. 
Glycerine,  2  ounces. 
Water,  2  ounces. 

Mix  and  give  one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart 
of  water,  allowing  no  other  drink. 


Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell  in  the  incubator  after 
the  eggs  have  pipped? — E.  P.  W. 

There  are  more  causes  for  that  trouble 
than  I  can  enumerate.  When  the  ope- 
rator has  bought  the  eggs,  he  lays  it  to 
poor  vitality,  when  he  runs  the  hens  him- 
self that  lay  the  eggs  he  blames  the  in- 
cubator and  neither  is  wholly  to  blame. 
At  the  end  of  a  season  the  hens  are  apt 
to  be  some  depleted  and  if  conditions  are 
not  just  right  the  chick  will  fail  to  get  out 
after  it  has  pipped  because  the  work  of 
breaking  the  shell  requires  quite  a  little 
energy,  then  if  the  shell  is  too  hard 
through  lack  of  moisture  the  chick  has  to 
expend  all  its  vitality  on  that  and  it  gives 
up  at  the  last  minute.  I  will  give  some- 
thing more  on  this  subject  later,  as  the 
season  is  about  over  anyway. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 
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Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
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UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 
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Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
KGrJS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
76%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $9  per  dozen. 
1000  September  hatched  pullets,  in  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dozen. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE!  LAYERS. 
Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 
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BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper- 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Bafley. 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 
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THE  NEW  COOK 


[By  John  J.  Armstrong.] 

"I  do  hate  burnt  bacon!"  grumbled  the 
gov'nor.  "Breakfast  completely  spoiled. 
Can't  you  get  another  cook,  Selina?" 

My  dear  aunt  cocked  her  sharp  nose, 
and  her  thin  face  flushed. 

Though  a  good  soul,  and  devoted  to  my- 
self, on  the  subject  of  her  management  of 
the  house  she  is  decidedly  touchy. 

"I  cooked  that  bacon  myself,  Josiah," 
she  sniffed. 

"It's  evident,"  returned  the  pater.  "Six 
different  cooks  we've  had  this  year.  Not 
a  blessed  one  will  stop.  You're  a  dear 
creature,  my  sister,  but  I'm  hanged  if  you 
can  manage  servants." 

The  expression  of  mingled  pain  and 
anger  on  her  face  was  provocative  of 
mirth,  but,  controlling  myself,  I  gave  her 
a  sympathetic  smile. 

"If  you  think  you  can  manage  better 
than  I,  do  so,"  she  protested  hotly. 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  the  guv'nor,  puffing  out 
his  red  cheeks.  "You're  old  enough  to  be 
sensible." 

"You'll  engage  the  next  yourself,"  she 
said,  bouncing  out  of  the  room. 

"Very  touchy  creature,  my  boy,"  said 
the  guv'nor,  smiling  curtly.  "Soured  for 
the  lack  of  the  suitable  man.  Just  leave 
an  advertisement  at  The  News  office 
when  you  go  in.  We  must  have  a  capable 
cook  for  the  10th.  I've  asked  one  or  two 
to  dine.  Judkins  will  bring  his  girl.  It  is 
my  hope,  and  his  too,  I  may  say,  that  you 
two  should  make  a  match  of  it." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  dad,"  I  said,  "but  " 

"But!  but!"  he  interrupted.  "I  thought 
I'd  finally  dispose  of  all  that  nonsense. 
My  views  were  definitely  stated.  You're 
your  own  master,  but  if  you  have  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  that  Smythe  girl, 
I'll — I'll  beggar  you.  The  scurrilous 
hound! " 

"You're  unjust,"  I  protested.  "The  girl 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  her  father's 
transgressions.  He  beat  you  at  the  poll, 
and  you're  sore  about  it.  Perhaps  he  and 
his  supporters  did  malign  you  " 

"Maling!"  burst  out  the  guv'nor,  hotly. 
"Lies,  sir,  outrageous,  abomnible  lies." 

"Well,  you  know  Smythe  publicly  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  the  calumny 
•and  expressed  regret,"  I  said.  "I  knew 
and  admired  Margaret  long  before  the 
beastly  election,  and  it  isn't  like  you, 
pater,  not  to  give  any  one  a  chance.  I  ask 
you  to  let  me  bring  her  to  you.  You  shall 
judge  as  to  her  disposition,  her  fitness." 

"Never!"  he  cried.  "No  one  of  that 
breed  shall,  with  my  consent,  claim  rela- 
tionship with  me.  Some  day  I'll  have  that 
lying  fellow's  neck  under  my  heel.  Jud- 
kins's  girl  is  the  girl  for  you.  A  splendid 
match!" 

"I  can't  quarrel  with  you,  dad,"  I  said, 
temporising,  for  I  knew  it  was  profitless 
to  continue  the  discussion. 

"Good  lad!"  he  said,  thinking  I  had 
weakened;  and,  leaving  him  pleased  at 
the  thought,  I  betook  myself  to  the  sta- 
tion and  incidentally  on  the  way  to  spend 
the  usual  matutinal  five  minutes  with 
Margaret. 

"Why  so  glum,  Jimmy,  boy?"  she 
queried,  her  pretty  face  smiling  a  wel 
come.    "More  fireworks  ?" 

"Bacon  charred — breakfast 
guv'nor  mad — aunty  riled,"  I 
lugubriously. 

"Stanza  the  first,"  she  cried,  her  eyes 
twinkling  with  merriment.    "Any  more?" 

"Dinner  10th — guv'nor  cries — 'Must  get 
cook — Advertise!'"  I  said,  displaying  the 
slip  my  father  had  handed  to  me. 

"I  suppose  that's  what  you  call  terse 
verse,"  she  laughed.  "I  trust  you  are  not 
subject  to  these  spasms." 

"Precious  moments  quickly  fly,"  I  said. 
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sp'iled — 
returned 


"With  so  much  to  say  in  so  short  a  time 
condensation  is  imperative.  But,  seri- 
ously, Peggy,  I'm  worried.  The  old  sub- 
ject was  raised  again  this  morning,  and 
he  is  still  as  bitter  against  your  father 
and  all  that  is  his  as  ever.  I  despair  of 
moving  him.  I  begged  him  to  be  fair  and 
let  me  bring  you  to  him,  knowing  that  you 
would  jolly  soon  obtain  for  us  his  bene- 
diction, but  he  was  flint." 

"Your  faith  in  my  persuasive  powers 
might  receive  a  rude  shock,"  she  ob- 
served. "All  the  same,  I  should  love  the 
experiment." 

'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way," 
I  quoted.  "I've  got  to  think  out  a  scheme 
to  bring  you  two  promiscuously  together." 

"Perhaps  I'll  manage  to  ingratiate  my- 
self without  assistance,"  she  returned 
enigmatically. 

I  regarded  her  smiling  face  wonderingly. 
"You  have  a  plan?"  I  cried. 
"Run  away;  the  train  is  due,"  she  said. 
And  I  ran. 

"She's  a  treasure,  Jimmy,"  cried  the 
suv'nor  over  the  billiard  table,  the  follow- 
ng  night. 

"The  new  cook,"  said  I.  "There's  no 
denying  the  dinner  to-night  was  a  bit 
special." 

'Special!  'Twas  the  best  dinner  I've 
had  here  in  months,"  he  returned  glee- 
fully. "When  she  came,  in  answer  to  the 
advertisement,  I  must  confess  I  was  not 
impressed.'  Spectacled  face,  hair  combed 
severely  back,  quietly  dressed,  owned  to 
23.  Struck  me  as  being  too  young  to 
know  her  business  well.  References, 
however,  perfectly  satisfactory.  Aunty 
was  staggered  at  her  appearance,  and 
sniffed  disapproval  straight  off  the  reel. 
That  sniff  decided  me.  'You'll  do,"  I  said. 
Wages,  £25.  When  can  you  commence?' 
No  time  like  the  present,'  said  she. 
'Good!'  said  L  'I  like  that.  What's  your 
name?'  'Smith,'  she  returned.  'Not  by 
any  chance  spelt  S-m-y-t-h-e-?'  cut  in 
aunty,  with  intent  to  have  a  gird  at  me. 
The  girl  regarded  her  with  a  searching 
look  that  caused  her  cheeks  to  crimson, 
and  I  laughed  right  out.  Half  an  hour 
later  she  was  installed  in  the  kitchen. 
She's  a  paragon.  That  dinner  on  the  10th 
is  a  safe  success.' 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  judg- 
ment," said  I. 

"Pooh."  said  he,  as  he  bagged  the  red 
and  won  the  game;  "I  can  read  people  as 
well  as  the  next  man.  You're  off  form  to- 
night." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  better  this  game,"  I  said 
with  a  laugh. 

The  laugh  was  forced,  for  I  was  feeling 
decidedly  dejected.  That  morning,  just 
as  the  train  moved,  Margaret  had  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  unwelcome  news 
that  she  intended  to  start  immediately  on 
a  visit  to  friends,  and  I  should  not  prob- 
ably see  her  for  some  weeks.  There  had 
been  no  time  to  remonstrate,  not  even 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  her  address, 
and  all  day  long  I  had  been  worrying  my- 
self with  conjectures  as  to  why  she 
should  have  withheld  the  announcement 
until  the  last  moment.  The  whim  puz- 
zled and  vexed  me.  I  could  find  no  rea- 
son for  the  strange  proceeding. 

The  game  suffered,  and  I  was  heartily 
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glad  when  presently  an  old  crony  of  the 
guv'nor  came  in  to  relieve  me.  I  wanted 
to  be  alone.  Entering  the  library,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  before  the  fire  and 
gave  myself  up  to  musing.  Aunty  found 
me  there  when  she  came  to  say  good 
night.  There  was  a  smile  lurking  in  her 
eyes  as  she  faced  me. 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,"  she  quoted.  'Nil  desperandum, 
Jim,  my  lad." 

Here  remark,  no  less  than  her  manner, 
struck  be  as  strange. 

"You  may  rely  on  my  discretion,"  she 
said,  smilingly. 

"Discretion!"  I  said.  'Why — what?  I'm 
in  a  fog,  aunty." 

She  laughed,  and  walking  to  the  door, 
wagged  a  reproving  finger  at  me." 

"You're  a  deep  one,  Master  James,"  she 
giggled,  and  disappeared,  leaving  me  com- 
pletely mystified. 

The  guv'nor's  adulation  of  the  new  ac- 
quisition at  every  subsequent  meal  for 
days  grew  monotonous.  It  was  prompted 
not  only  to  air  his  superior  judgment,  but 


to  score  off  aunty.  A  new  dish — and  I 
must  confess  there  had  ensued  a  pleasing 
variety — would  occasion  a  surfeit  of  en- 
comiums and  put  him  in  a  good  temper 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Aunty,  though 
it  was  evident  that  the  praise  set  her  in- 
wardly raging,  said  little. 

"She's  a  capture!"  declared  the  pater, 
as  we  sat  at  dinner  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  party.  "I  wouldn't 
let  her  go  if  she  asked  double.  Every- 
thing up  to  time,  and  cooked  to  perfec- 
tion." 

"New  brooms  sweep  clean,"  aunty 
sniffed. 

"Nonsense!"  he  said,  bristling,  and, 
with  a  derogatory  shrug,  she  gave  him  a 
second  helping  to  the  souffle. 

"This  is  the  menu  she  proposes  for  to- 
morrow, Jim,"  he  said,  passing  over  a 
written  slip;  "it  is  excellent.  What  do 
you  think?" 

"Why — well,  I'm  dashed!"  I  burst  out, 
as  I  stared  at  the  paper. 

"What's  the  joke?"  queried  the  guv'nor, 
regarding  me  surprisingly. 
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"Joke"  I  said,  controlling  myself  with 
an  effort.  "Oh,  no  joke  at  all.  I  was 
amused  at  the  thought  that  this  menu — 
perfect,  as  you  say — emanated  from  a  £25 
cook.  She  must  be  a  different  species  al- 
flitted  in  and  out." 

"You're  right.  She's  a  wonder,"  cried 
the  guv'nor.  "My  compliments  to  her, 
Selina,  and  the  menu  is  approved  in  toto. 
Tel]  her  also  if  the  dinner  is  a  success  I 
shall  have  a  pleasing  surprise  for  her.  I'll 
give  her  another  £10.  I  will,  'pon  my 
soul!" 

Dinner  over,  I  waylaid  aunty  in  the  hall. 

"I  want  to  see  cook,"  I  said,  excitedly. 
"I  must  see  her." 

"Extraordinary  request,"  she  observed, 
trying  to  look  shocked.  "What  can  you 
have  to  say  to  the  queen  of  the  kitchen?" 

"You  sly  person,"  I  said,  taking  her 
gently  by  the  shoulders.  "Don't  keep  me 
on  tenterhooks." 

"I'll  mention  your  wish,  certainly,"  she 
said.    "But  it's  incomprehensible." 

"It's  a  stroke  of  genius,"  I  cried,  as  I 
strode  about  the  hall.  "Well,  aunty,  what 
does  she  say?" 

"Cook's  compliments,  and  she's  busy," 
she  informed  me.  "If  it  is  important  you 
can  transmit  the  message  through  me." 

I  glared  at  her  astounded. 

"She  is  terribly  independent,"  she  re- 
marked. "The  door  was  bolted  after  me, 
and  I'm  afraid  you  have  no  just  cause  to 
invade  her  territory." 

Chagrined  at  the  rebuff,  I  would  have 
persisted,  but  the  appearance  of  the  guv'- 
nor effectually  restrained  my  impetuosity. 

"Jim,  I'm  ready  for  that  beating,"  he 
cried,  taking  my  arm,  and  I  was  dragged 
off  to  the  billiard  room. 

The  dinner  was  an  unqualified  success. 

Judkins,  the  city  Alderman,  Fallows, 
and  Merryman,  two  other  friends  of  the 
guv'nor — bon  vivants  all — were  distinctly 
congratulatory,  and  the  dad  was  in  high 
feather. 

When  Julia  Judkins  and  aunty  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  cigars  were  handed 
round,  he  buttonholed  me  and  whsipered, 
"Jim,  I'll  make  it  £20.  I  will,  'pon  my 
soul.    She's  a  culinary  genius." 

"Glad  you're  pleased,"  I  said. 

"Delighted!  Absolutely  delighted!"  he 
said.  "You'll  entertain  Julia,  eh,  you  dog, 
while  we  four  fogies  have  a  hand.  You 
know  what's  expected  of  you.  We'll 
afford  you  every  opportunity." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"She  is  a  regular  blue  stocking,"  I  said. 
"I'd  much  rather  propose  to  the  cook." 

He  laughed  aloud  at  the  notion. 

"Gad!  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  secur- 
ing her  excellent  services,"  he  cried.  "I 
could  almost  forgive  you." 

"Ran  against  old  Tim  Smythe  this 
morning,  Josh,"  remarked  Merryman. 
"Told  me  he  can't  for  the  life  of  him  un- 
derstand why  you  cut  him.  Declares  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  slanders  of 
the  election  agents,  and  that,  any  way,  ne 
got  every  bit  as  good  as  was  given.  Says 
he  hates  to  think  you're  sore  about  the 
business,  and  is  perfectly  willing  at  any 
time  to  make  personal  apology  for  any- 
thing which  might  have  caused  you  an- 
noyance." 

"Straight  fellow,  Smythe,"  said  Fallows. 
"Though  we  differ  in  politics,  always  re- 
spected him.  Wouldn't  be  party  to  any- 
thing underhand,  I'm  sure." 

"He  said  that,  did  he?"  the  guv'nor  ob- 
served thoughtfully.  "Well,  I  confess  we 
did  give  him  a  nasty  rap  or  two." 

"I  think  you  might  bury  the  hatchet  in 
an  honourable  peace,"  laughed  Merryman 
"One  day,  perhaps  soon,  you'll  have  the 
chance  to  fight  him  again." 

"It's  not  hard  to  meet  and  shake  hands 
when  the  other  chap  comes  halfway,"  said 
Fallows.   "And  life's  short." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  the  dad. 

His  admission  and  the  prospect  of  a  re- 


conciliation set  my  heart  thumping,  my 
brain  working  with  wondrous  possibilities. 
Inwardly  blessing  the  two  peacemakers,  I 
went  to  the  drawing  room  and  applied 
myself  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ency- 
clopedic Julia  with  a  zest.  I  encored  her 
rendering  of  sundry  fugues  and  ops  until 
she  blushed  with  pleasure.  I  suffered  her 
dissertation  on  Wagner  and  his  works, 
and  smiled  as  if  it  were  bliss  to  listen.  I 
endured  a  lengthy  rahpsody  on  Browning, 
with  excerpts,  like  a  martyr.  I  acted  the 
drawing-room  gallant  to  the  life,  although 
all  the  time  I  longed  to  make  tracks  for 
the  kitchen. 

"Well,  Jim?"  said  the  guv'nor,  after  the 
last  handshake. 

"It's  impossible,  dad,"  I  said.  "I'm  not 
built  on  the  philosophic  plan.  I  want  a 
wife,  healthy,  natural,  and  joyous — a  lov- 
ing woman,  not  an  analytical  machine.  It 
isn't  fair  to  expect  me  to  spoil  my  life. 
Put  yourself  in  my  place.  Would  you 
marry  this  bookworm?" 

His  red  face  puckered  up  with  a  queer 
smile. 

"I  want  a  woman  who  can  manage  a 
home,"  I  went  on.   "One  who  can  cook — " 

"Ah!"  he  said.    "A — ah!" 

"Exactly!"  I  agreed.  "I,  too,  am  a 
gastronomist." 

"Well,  well,  we'll  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
on  it,"  he  said. 

And  to  bed  we  went. 

I  seemed  to  have  slept  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  I  was  roused  to  full  con- 
sciousness by  a  prolonged  whirring  of  the 
electric  bell.  The  smothered  sound  of  a 
hoarse,  threatening  voice  downstairs 
urged  me  from  bed,  and,  hastily  donning 
a  dressing-gown,  I  seized  a  poker  and 
raced  to  the  landing.  The  guv'nor  rushed 
from  his  room,  similarly  attired,  and  to- 
gether we  hurried  down  the  stairs,  to 
stop,  amazed,  as  the  surprising  scene  was 
revealed. 

The  light  from  the  open  dining-room 
door  showed  us  in  the  hall  below  the 
statuesque  figure  of  a  woman,  clothed  in 
a  dressing-gown,  with  one  hand  pressed 
against  the  bell  push,  and  the  other  out- 
stretched and  pointing  a  level  weapon  at 
some  one  within  the  room. 

For  one  tense  heartbeat  we  stayed  inert 
as  the  desperate  intruder,  braving  the 
pistol  rushed  through  the  doorway  with 
jemmy  uplifted.  A  strangled  cry  came 
involuntarily  from  my  lips  at  the  sight, 
and  I  took  the  remaining  stairs  at  a  run. 
The  burglar  gave  one  upward  glance,  and, 
like  a  hare,  darted  through  the  open  door- 
way out  into  the  darkness.  Margaret — 
for  the  woman  was  no  other — lowered  the 
weapon  and  faced  us,  smilingly. 

"Peggy!"  I  cried,  and  springing  towards 
her,  clasped  her  in  my  arms. 

"Peggy!"  cried  the  dad.  'Who  the — 
why,  that's  my  cook.  What  the  dickens 
does  all  this  mean?" 

"Gently,  Jimmy  boy,"  she  whispered, 
disengaging  herself.    "I'm  not  damaged." 

"I  happened  not  to  be  asleep,  sir,"  she 
explained  to  the  guv'nor.  "Hearing  a  sus- 
picious noise  downstairs,  I  came  down  to 
investigate.  I  discovered  the  industrious 
gentleman  who  has  just  left  rifling  the 
side-board,  and,  after  giving  the  alarm, 
proceeded  to  hold  him  with  this  ancient 
flintlock  pistol,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
removing  from  the  wall  there." 

"Peggy!  Jimmy!"  gasped  the  dad,  gaz- 
ing helplessly  from  us  to  my  dear  aunt, 
who,  a  wierd  and  awe-inspiring  figure, 
stood  behind  him  on  the  stairs.  "Selina — 
is  this  my  cook,  or  is  it  not?" 

Aunty  smiled,  and  stooping,  whispered 
in  his  ear. 

"What-at!"  he  shouted.  "My  cook — Tim 
Smythe's  daughter?" 

Margaret  stepped  forward,  and  faced 
him  unblushingly. 

"I  trust  I  have  given  satisfaction,  sir?" 
she  said. 

The  dad  regarded  her  sternly,  but  her 


smile  disarmed  him,  and  presently,  the 
humour  of  the  situation  striking  him,  he 
burst  out  laughing  uproariously. 

"Gad!  It's  as  good  as  a  play,"  he  cried. 
"This  most  excellent  cook,  this  ferocious 
burglar  trapper,  the  daughter  of  Tim 
Smythe,  Jimmy,  you  young  dog,  you  were 
privy  to  this?" 

"'Pon  my  honour,  no,  dad!"  I  said.  "I 
disclaim  all  credit." 

"You  knew,  Selina?"  he  cried,  turning 
on  aunty. 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  she  said  smiling. 

He  tried  hard  to  look  savage,  but  the 
laugh  would  have  its  vent.  Striding  for- 
ward, he  took  her  two  hands. 

"Peggy,  you've  splendid!"  he  cried. 
"I'm  going  to  see  your  father  before  this 
day's  out.  We've  been  bad  friends  long 
enough.  Jim,  my  lad,  we  must  try  and 
keep  her  in  the  family.  Selina,  my  pretty 
one,  off  to  bed  with  you!" 

And  together,  laughing  merrily,  we 
trooped  upstairs. — Australia  Observer. 


THE    CHAMPION  OPTIMIST 


We  award  the  championship- diamond 
belt  for  optimism  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 

As  the  story  goes,  an  old  man  was  sit- 
ting on  the  roof  of  his  house  during  a 
flood,  watching  the  waters  flow  past, 
when  a  neighbor,  who  possessed  a  boat, 
rowed  across  to  him. 

"Hello,  Bill"  he  said. 

"Hello,  Sam,"  replied  the  other,  pleas- 
antly. 

"All  your  fowls  washed  away  this 
mornin'.  Bill?" 

"Yes;  but  the  ducks  can  swim." 

"Apple  trees  gone,  too,  eh?" 

"Well,  they  said  the  crop  would  be  a 
failure,  anyhow." 

"I  see  the  river's  reached  above  your 
windows." 

"That's  all  right,  Sam.  Them  winders 
needed  washin'!" 


THE  IRISH  WAY 


Two  Irishmen  were  out  for  a  row  one 
day  when  their  boat  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  capsized.  One  of  them  swam  to 
the  shore,  and  after  taking  a  "breather" 
was  seen  to  start  back  again  toward  the 
other  man,  who  was  wrestling  with  the 
waves. 

"Why  are  you  going  back?"  inquired  a 
bystander. 

"Oi  had  to  save  mesself  foirst,"  replied 
Pat,  "and  now,  begorra,  Oi'm  going  back 
to  save  Moike." — Penny  Pictorial. 


Employee — I  would  like  more  salary.  I 
am  going  to  get  married. 

Employer — Sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  re- 
duce it.  I  am  going  to  get  married  my- 
self.— Sydney  Post. 


Visitor  (to  facetious  farmer) — I'd  like 
to  know  why  on  earth  you  call  that  white 
pig  "Ink"? 

Facetious  Farmer — Because  he's  always 
running  from  the  pen! 


"I  don't  object  to  a  man  tellin'  all  he 
knows,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "if  he  sure- 
enough  an'  honestly  knows  all  he  tells." 
— Washington  Star. 


Tight  Wad — If  you  lost  me,  you'd  have 
to  beg  for  money. 

His  Wife — Well,  it  would  come  natural. 


Fair  "Visitor- — Oh,  don't  trouble  to  see 
me  to  the  door! 

Hostess — No  trouble  at  all,  dear;  it's 
a  pleasure. — New  York  Mail. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Boarding    and    day    school     for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges.   Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.I...  Principal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  2,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  still  rather  easy  at  the  re- 
cent decline,  but  quotations  show  no  fur- 
ther change.  The  local  market  is  de- 
cidedly dull,  with  buyers  holding  off  and 
ample  supplies  coming  in  from  the  north. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.62%@1.65 

Forty-fold    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.62%@1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.72%@1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

Choice  feed  shows  a  little  wider  range, 
with  a  tendency  downward.  Trading  re- 
mains very  quiet,  with  little  interest  on 
the  part  of  either  buyers  or  sellers.  Ar- 
rivals of  new  barley  have  not  yet  been 
very  large,  and  growers  appear  in  no 
hurry  to  sell. 

Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.30  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.27  %@  1.30 

OATS. 

Both  red  and  white  oats  are  offered  a 
little  more  freely,  but  find  little  demand. 
Both  varieties  are  easy,  white  being  a 
little  lower. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  <g>1.65 

CORN. 

Trading  is  very  slow  on  all  descriptions 
of  corn,  but  holders  are  not  forcing  their 
stock  on  the  market,  and  there  is  a  little 
more  firmness  than  last  week,  prices 
standing  the  same. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.55  @i.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

There  has  been  a  little  business  of  late 
at  a  little  higher  prices  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  small  amount  of  de- 
sirable stock  offered  is  held  at  the  range 
quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Bean  prices  have  not  chaged  for  the 
last  week.  Limas  continue  to  find  con- 
siderable demand,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  spot  stock,  but  otherwise  the  market 
has  quieted  down,  and  there  is  little  in- 
quiry from  any  quarter,  buyers  being  re- 
luctant to  carry  any  stock  beyond  nearby 
requirements.  The  remaining  supply  of 
several  varieties  is  light,  keeping  prices 
firmly  up  to  the  old  quotations,  though 
some  of  the  colored  descriptions  are  easy. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.40  @5.50 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.75 

Limas    5.75  @5.90 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

There  is  very  little  movement  of  seeds 
of  any  description  at  present,  and  values 
stand  nominally  at  the  former  level. 

Alfalfa    12%  @  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3 34c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  2?4c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  well  maintained  at  the  same 
quotations  that  have  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  Trading  is  quiet  but  steady,  the 
total  movement  in  this  market  being 
about  normal. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Notwithstanding  the  holidays,  local 
business  is  a  little  more  active  than  for 
some  time  past,  the  arrivals  showing  a 
marked   increase.    Alfalfa  continues  to 


appear  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
most  of  the  increase  in  arrivals  consists 
of  grain  hay  from  the  Sacramento  dis- 
trict, where  the  production  was  fairly 
large.  The  increased  offerings  have 
brought  an  easier  feeling  in  the  local 
market,  and  while  quotations  are  about 
as  before,  the  market  does  not  clean  up 
very  readily.  The  summer  season  of 
heavy  shipments  is  expected  to  be  shorter 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  light  crop, 
though  heavy  arrivals  are  expected  for 
the  next  month  while  the  consuming 
trade  is  stocking  up  for  the  season.  Buy- 
ing by  dealers  for  shipment  to  this  mar- 
ket has  been  on  a  small  scale,  as  prices 
are  too  high  for  speculative  operations, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  present  range  can  be  held  through- 
out the  season.  Lately  buying  in  the 
country  has  been  almost  entirely  for  im- 
mediate needs. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.50@20.00 

do  No.  2   15.50@18.00 

Lower  grades    15.00@15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50@20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00®  16.50 

Alfalfa    12.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    45@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

With  more  alfalfa  available,  alfalfa 
meal  is  considerably  lower.  Oilcake  meal 
also  is  lower,  and  cocoanut  cake  is  again 
quoted,  after  being  practically  out  of  the 
market  for  a  long  time.  Rolled  barley 
has  weakened  in  sympathy  with  the 
whole  grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00(5)21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@34.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00@26.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.OO@35.O0 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  yellow  onions  are  quoted  at  a 
little  wider  range,  but  both  red  and  ye- 
low  varieties  are  steady,  while  garlic  is 
a  little  lower.  Supplies  of  most  summer 
vegetables  are  excessive,  and  a  good  deal 
of  stock  has  to  be  carried  over  from  day 
to  day  and  sold  at  unsatisfactory  prices. 
Green  peppers,  string  beans  and  green 
peas  are  very  cheap,  and  a  large  amount 
of  the  latter  has  gone  to  waste,  failing  to 
find  a  market  anywhere.  Asparagus  is 
cheap  again,  and  while  some  fancy  lots 
bring  good  prices,  the  greater  part  of 
the  offerings  goes  to  canners  at  the  in- 
side figures.  Tomatoes  are  weakening, 
but  considerable  stock  is  still  coming 
from  southern  California  and  Texas, 
Merced  offerings  being  hardly  enough  to 
supply  the  market.  Green  corn  shows  a 
narrower  range,  but  on  the  whole  prices 
are  well  maintained,  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  supply.  Cucumbers  and  sum- 
mer squash  are  in  liberal  supply,  with 
declining  prices. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..       70@  85c 

New  Red,  sack    60@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   35®  50c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40*@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c@  1.00 

Green  Peppers,  lb   3@  5c 

Green  Peas,  lb   1@  2%c 

Asparagus,  box    50c@  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   1@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...      50®  75c 

Green  Corn,  sack    1.50@  2.00 

Okra,  box    25  @  40c 

Tomatoes,  box    35  @  40c 

Eggplant,  lb   5@  7c 

POTATOES. 
Old  river  stock  is  about  cleaned  up,  and 
is  hardly  worth  quoting.  New  potatoes 
are  fairly  steady  at  a  slight  decline,  with 
a  better  demand  for  shipment  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Oregon,  ctl   80c@$1.00 

New  River  Whites    90c@.  1.25 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  chickens  are  still  coming  in 
freely,  but  the  rush  of  California  stock 
has  fallen  off,  and  the  market  is  getting 
into  rather  better  shape.  So  far  there  is 
no  quotable  improvement  in  prices,  but 
offerings  are  cleaning  up  well,  with  a 
very  fair  demand,  and  some  advance  is 
expected.  Hens,  as  usual,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  Eastern  arrivals,  but  they  find  a 
very  good  market. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 


Fryers,  per  lb   22  @22%c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live   21    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

While  the  week  opened  with  a  slight 
drop  in  extras,  the  market  has  recovered 
all  its  former  firmness,  and  extras  stand 
the  same  as  last  week,  with  firsts  %c 
lower.  There  is  quite  a  large  movement 
in  the  local  and  shipping  trade,  and  con- 
siderable stock  is  still  going  into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...28     28     28     27%  28  28 

Firsts   27%  27%  2714  27     27  27 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  in  rather  poor  shape 
at  present,  extras  being  lc.  lower  than 
last  week.  There  is  not  much  local  de- 
mand, the  storage  operators  having  about 
all  they  want,  and  there  is  some  compe- 
tition with  Eastern  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...25     24%  23%  24     24  24 

Firsts   22%  22%  22%  22%  22%  22% 

Selected 

Pullets... 23     22%  22     22%  22%  22% 
CHEESE. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  cheese, 
fiats  being  firm  and  Y.  A.'s  steady  at  the 
old  quotations,  with  a  fair  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@15%c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  berry  market  is  weak  all  around, 
with  liberal  supplies  and  lower  prices  for 
everything  but  currants,  which  are  a  lit- 
tle higher.  The  few  old  apples  still  of- 
fered are  firmly  held.  New  apples,  both 
Astrachans  and  Gravensteins,  are  in 
fairly  large  supply  for  this  season,  and 
find  only  limited  demand  locally,  though 
some  large  lots  have  been  taken  for  ex- 
port. The  Gravensteins  sell  up  to  $2. 
while  the  Astrachans  bring  $1  to  $1.50. 
A  few  Bartlett  pears  are  coming  in,  and 
are  held  at  high  prices.  Cherries  are 
kept  well  cleaned  up,  with  decreasing  ar- 
rivals, and  prices  are  firmly  held.  Apri- 
cots are  a  little  lower,  but  supplies  are 
moderate,  and  all  offerings  find  a  good 
demand.  There  is  considerable  business 
in  bulk  stock,  lugs  selling  at  $1.50.  Offer- 
ings of  peaches  are  increasing,  but  prices 
are  pretty  well  maintained,  especially  on 
small  packages.  Good  fruit  in  baskets 
sells  around  $1.  Supplies  of  ordinary 
plums  are  excessive  and  prices  irregular, 
but  first-class  lots  bring  almost  as  much 
as  last  week.  Figs  are  easier,  with  large 
offerings.  A  good  many  cantaloupes  have 
been  held  over  and  sold  at  low  and  irregu- 
lar prices,  but  good  fresh  stock  is  firm, 
while  watermelons  are  declining  with 
larger  arrivals. 


current  quotations,  the  growers 
very  slow  to  sell  at  the  prices  offered. 
While  some  new  apricots  are  appearing, 
little  business  is  being  done,  growers,  on 
account  of  the  short  crop,  being  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  quoted  offer.  Raisins 
are  unchanged,  but  a  somewhat  better 
feeling  is  caused  by  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  Associated  company.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Brokers  and  jobbers  in  spot  California 
stock  report  a  very  satisfactory  demand, 
especially  in  prunes  of  the  larges  sizes. 
In  fact,  trade  is  held  to  be  much  better 
than  usual  ot  this  time  of  the  year,  which 
is  attributed  the  the  relative  scarcity  and 
than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which 
berries.  In  future  prunes  there  seems  to 
be  as  yet  little  buying  by  Eastern  dis- 
tributers and  as  the  export  demand  is  a 
less  prominent  factor  than  it  was,  ad- 
vices from  the  Coast  reflect  an  easier  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  packers.  However,  it 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  cause  an  actual 
decline  in  prices,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  the  growers  maintain  a  confident 
attitude.  In  fact  some  authorities  go  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  such  weakness  as 
is  exhibited  by  packers  has  a  purpose  of 
influencing  the  views  of  growers  more 
than  those  of  buyers  in  distributing  mar- 
kets. The  same  conditions  as  exist  in  the 
California  prune  market  are  said  to  be 
applicable  to  future  peaches.  Apricots, 
being  a  short  crop  and  well  cleaned  up  in 
consuming  markets,  are  firm. 

"There  is  little  if  any  movement  in  spot 
raisins  at  present,  but  that  is  usually  the 
case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  market 
for  futures  is  yet  to  be  made  and  depends 
upon  the  crop,  which  at  latest  advices  had 
a  most  promising  outlook." 
Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    @  6  c 

Apricots,  1913   11    @12  c 

Figs:  White.  1913    3    @  3%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Caliniyrna,  1913   

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  1912   3  C 

do     1913   4  c 

Peaches,  1912    3%@  4%c 

do     1913    4    @  4%c 

Pears,  1913    5    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do     1913   3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912. .  4%c 

do     1913    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%c 

do     1913   3  c 


Loganberries,  chest  .... 
Blackberries,  chest 

Gooseberries,  lb  

Raspberries,  chest   

Currants,  chest   

Strawberries: 

Longworth,  chest 

Other  varieties,  chest. 
Apples:  New,  box  

Newtown  Pippins  ... 
Pears,  Bartlett,  box.... 
Cherries:   per  box  

Bing,  in  bulk,  per  lb.. 

Black,  lb  

Royal  Ann,  lb  

Apricots,  crate   

do  lug  box   

Peaches,  box   

Plums,  crate   

Figs:  Black,  drawer  . . . 
Cantaloups,  large  crate. 
Watermelons,  per  doz.. 


3.00®  4.00 
3.00@  5.00 
7@  8c 
5.00  @  7.00 
6.00@  9.00 

r,.oo@  7.00 

3.00@  6.00 
1.00@  2.00 
1.75®  2.00 
1.75@  1.90 
50@  75c 
9@  10c 
5®  8c 
5®  8c 
85c®  1.00 
1.00®  1.50 
65c@  1.00 
75c@  1.00 
75  @  90c 
1.50@  2.00 
1.50@  3.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

No  further  change  has  been  made  in 
either  spot  or  new-crop  prices,  and  for 
the  present  the  market  shows  less  feature 
than  usual  at  this  season.  Packers  re 
port  very  little  interest  on  the  part  of 
buyers  anywhere,  attributing  the  dullness 
to  a  shortage  of  ready  money  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  general  trade  outlook, 
while  the  movement  in  the  country  is  re 
tarded  by  differences  of  opinion  on  values 
between  packers  and  growers.  Growers 
generally  seem  to  be  taking  a  rather  firm 
view  of  the  situation.  There  is  a  rather 
easy  feeling  in  old-crop  peaches,  which 
are  slow  to  clean  up.  Prunes  also  lack 
firmness,  though  there  are  some  buyers 
in  the  market,  and  there  are  reports  of 
sales  in  the  Santa  Clara  district  above 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Those  who  have  kept  oranges  to  mar- 
ket during  the  past  two  weeks  have  made 
good  money,  as  the  Eastern  demand  has 
taken  all  the  fruit  offered,  at  big  prices. 
At  the  fruit  auctions  as  high  as  $7.70  per 
box  has  been  paid  for  Valencia  oranges, 
and  lemons  have  sold  for  $8.25  and  $8.75 
delivered.  Shipments  have  fallen  off 
somewhat  and  the  balance  of  the  season 
promises  to  be  one  of  prosperity  for  the 
Valencia  growers. 

"On  Monday,  June  30,  at  the  New  York 
auction,  valencias  averaged  $7.20  down  to 
$1.60,  the  latter  being  in  poor  shape.  The 
average  sales  were  around  $4.65  per  box. 
The  Boston  market  on  the  same  day  was 
not  as  high  as  New  York,  nor  was  it  as 
low.  The  average  prices  were  about  $4.60, 
while  the  highest  was  $6.85  per  box. 
Philadelphia  paid  almost  as  much  for  or- 
anges on  Monday,  while  other  market 
points  were  a  trifle  lower. 

Lemons  brought  on  auction  at  St.  Louis 
the  same  day  from  $6.20  to  $7.85.  Other 
auction  points  paid  about  the  same. 

Shipments  from  now  on  until  the  bal- 
lance  of  the  season  are  expected  to  run 
lighter  than  for  the  past  two  months,  as 
there  is  not  much  fruit  left  In  the  State. 

Oranges  are  moving  on  about  the  same 
moderate  scale  as  before  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, prices  being  steadily  held.  Lemons 
and  lemonettes  show  a  further  advance, 
and  find  a  very  fair  demand  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mexican  limes. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $  4.50®  6.50- 

Navels    2.50@  4.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50®  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    7.50®  9.00 

Lemonettes    6.00  @  7.00 

Limes    Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  are  still  a  few  odd  lots  of  old 
almonds  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  values 
being  about  as  before,  but  there  is  not 
much  trading  at  this  season.  Aside  from 
the  well  known  crop  shortage,  there  is 
nothing  to  report  yet  regarding  the  new 
crop. 

Mmonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L   M%« 
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Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc    llM>c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16M>c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15VjC 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15M>c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Supplies  of  new  honey  are  gradually  In- 
creasing, but  so  far  there  has  been  little 

accumulation,  and  offerings  are  readily 
marketed  at  the  old  quotations. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark   ..9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Business  locally  remains  quiet,  but  sup- 
plies are  moderate  and  closely  held,  prices 
standing  as  before. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

No  large  movement  of  the  new  crop  is 
reported  as  yet,  and  there  is  not  much 
business  in  old  stock,  which  is  scarce. 
Values  show  no  quotable  change. 

1912  crop   12y2@16  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Light  and  medium  calves  show  a  frac- 
tional advance,  and  all  weights  of  live 
hogs  are  also  a  little  higher.  There  is  a 
general  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  south,  where  feed  is  giving  out, 
to  northern  ranges,  but  this  has  so  far 
had  little  apparent  effect  on  the  local 
market. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6%@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5lA@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4V2c 

Calves:   Light    6%c 

Medium    6^4c 

Heavy    5    @  o'/jc 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    714  @  7%C 

150  to  250  lbs   7V2@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%®  7%C 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  5  c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5M>@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12%c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    11  @ll%c 

Dressed  Hogs    12V2c 

WOOL. 

Some  large  sales  of  Oregon  and  Idaho 
wool  are  reported,  prices  being  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable movement  of  California  wool, 
but  local  dealers  say  the  buying  has  been 
mostly  by  manufacturers,  dealers  showing 
little  interest  in  the  market.  Local  buy- 
ers quote  the  old  prices,  as  follows: 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 
Northern,  year's  staple....  13    @14  c 
Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 
do  short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  remains  dull  and 
weak.  Many  California  tanneries  have 
closed,  and  there  is  no  demand  of  any 
consequence.  Sheepskins  also  are  weak 
at  the  old  prices. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y2c 

Veal    17  @18y2c 

Calf    17  @>18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  0 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   70c@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      45 @  75c 


Short  Wool,  3  to  G  mos...  35(g)  50c 
Lambs    30@  65c 

HORSES. 

Present  conditions  in  the  local  horse 
market  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  stock  sold  at  auction  recently  at 
an  average  price  of  about  $30.  The  stock 
was  lighter  than  most  of  the  weights 
quoted,  unbroken  and  otherwise  not  espe- 
cially attractive,  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  stock  is  not  wanted  here.  Even  for 
stock  of  fair  weight  and  desirable  type 
there  is  no  very  strong  demand,  and  only 
good  heavy  horses  can  be  counted  on  to 
bring  anything  like  satisfactory  prices. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650....  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100(3)120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60  @  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs.    150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


DECIDUOUS  MARKET  REPORT. 


Prices  in  the  Eastern  auction  markets 
Monday  were  slightly  lower  than  for  last 
week,  partly  because  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  two  days'  shipments  on 
hand  to  dispose  of. 

The  prices  in  the  leading  markets,  as 
reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, were  as  follows: 

New  York  — Cherries:  Royal  Anns, 
$1.25;  Republicans,  $1.35.  Plums: 
Tragedys,  $1.75;  Climax,  $1.50;  Burbanks, 
$1.45.  Royal  cots,  $1.60.  Peaches: 
Triumphs,  90c. 

Chicago — Plums:  Tragedys,  $1.60;  Bur- 
banks,  $1.25;  Climax,  $1.40.  Apricots, 
$1.85.    Peaches:  Triumphs,  $1.15. 

Boston — Cherries:  Royal  Anns,  $1.25; 
Bings,  $1.50;  Republicans,  $1.45;  Tartar- 
ians,  80c.  Plums:  Tragedys,  $2.40;  Cli- 
max, $2.30;  Burbanks,  $1.65;  Clymans, 
$1.40;  Wicksons,  $1.25.  Royal  cots,  $1.60. 
Peaches:  Alexanders,  $1.05.    Figs,  $1.75. 

Approximately  19  cars  of  fruit  from  the 
Sacramento  river  district,  the  largest  con- 
signment that  has  reached  Sacramento 
this  year,  came  up  the  river  Monday  and 
was  transferred  to  refrigerator  cars  Tues- 
day. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  Tuesday 
shipped  from  California  the  first  carload 
of  Bartlett  pears  produced  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  They  were  from  the  big 
orchard  of  Hayward  Reed  at  Mikon  Sta- 
tion, across  the  river  from  Sacramento. 
Reed  also  shipped  the  first  box  of  Bart- 
letts  to  the  Eastern  markets. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  again  wish  to  call  our  readers'  at- 
tention to  the  "Queries  and  Replies"  in 
our  columns.  This  feature  of  the  Rural 
Press  we  consider  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  any  in  the  paper,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  more  and  more  ques- 
tions are  coming  in  daily.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  queries  are  an- 
swered through  private  correspondence, 
only  those  of  general  interest  being  pub- 
lished. Let  us  have  more  of  them,  but 
please  bear  in  mind  two  things:  You  must 
sign  your  name  to  the  query,  or  we  will 
not  pay  attention  to  it;  when  you  want 
an  answer  by  letter,  always  send  an  ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope  with  the  query. 
Even  then  the  party  answering  is  doing 
so  in  pure  kindness  to  you.  Remember 
we  pay  our  editors  for  writing  for  the 
Rural  Press  and  not  for  private  corre- 
spondence. 

Did  you  notice  the  announcement  in 
our  last  issue  to  the  effect  that  the  third 
edition  of  the  book  "California  Vege- 
tables" was  ready  for  delivery?  Send  in 
your  orders,  we  can  fill  them  the  day  we 
receive  them. 


A  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVER. 
Among  the  many  improvements  in 
farming  equipment,  the  Portable  Agri- 
cultural Railway  stands  well  in  the  fore- 
front as  a  labor  and  money  saving  de- 
vice. The  possibilities  of  the  agricultural 
railway  on  ranches,  orchards,  vineyards 
and  sugar  beet  fields  where  the  high  cost 
of  teaming  has  seriously  handicapped  de- 
velopment, are  many.  It  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  a  horse  can  haul  four  times  as 
much  on  a  railway  track  as  on  a  good 
wagon  road.  The  track  therefore  saves 
the  expense  of  maintaining  three  horses. 
As  the  track  is  shipped  ready-made  in  sec- 
tions, with  the  steel  ties  firmly  attached 
to  the  rails,  the  ordinary  farm  laborer, 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  aud  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


W.  C.   PRICE  &  CO. 

GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUIT,  ami  GENERAL,  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
In  Hay,  Grain  Potatoes,  Cheese,  Puller,  Eggs,  Live  Poultry,  Dressed  Turkeys, 
Flour,  Wool,  Beans,  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  Broom  Corn,  Hides,  Green  and 
Dried  Fruits,  Nuts,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  produce. 

213-215  CI.AY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CONSIGNMENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
REFERENCE:    The  Anglo-London  &  Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


with  the  aid  of  a  monkey-wrench,  can  lay 
lay  out  in  less  than  an  hour,  a  system  of 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  of  complete  rail- 
way, in  true  alignment  and  immediately 
available  for  use.  The  track  is  of  steel, 
very  rigid,  and  owing  to  a  special  method 
of  clip  fastening,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  be  always  true  to  gauge.  Realizing  the 
inefficiency  of  the  wooden  track,  quite  a 
number  of  ranchers  bought  steel  tie  rails, 
which  they  spiked  down  on  wooden  ties. 
While  this  track  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment, it  was  also  very  expensive  to  main- 
tain. The  farmer's  lack  of  experience  in 
railroad  building  compelled  him  to  ex-  | 
periment  and  waste  valuable  time  and 
materials  in  trying  to  build  a  road  on 
which  cars  would  run.  With  the  Port- 
able Steel  Track  in  use,  all  annoyance, 
trouble  and  expense  are  eliminated.  As 
the  track  comes  ready-made  in  sections 
of  fifteen  feet,  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
laid.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  quick 
work  can  be  made  of  unlocking  the  joints 
between  sections  and  stacking  the  track 
away  in  a  neat  and  compact  manner.  Be- 
tween seasons  the  track  will  be  found  use- 
ful in  handling  stable  waste  an  dfor  other 
purposes.  Without  doubt  this  system  is 
the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  han- 
dling fruit.  It  is  being  adopted  with 
great  success  all  over  the  country. 


PLANT  EC0N0MY=D0LLARS 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment. 
I he  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought 

of  us  costs  no  more 
i  than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
:rs.  Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 

write  for  our  catalog. 
I  It  will  prove  our  statement. 

Engines  -  Pumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
C)    r   *^B§*ffNj?fi~S^  Be  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   Sin  Frincisco.  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBATJM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Tractor  Durability 
is  Important 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  are 
tractors  built  in  six  months. 

Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  CATERPILLAR  tractor.  For 
nine  years  he  has  been  perfecting  it,  until  today  it  stands 
unequaled  by  any  tractor  built. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  working  successfully  in  loose, 
soft,  sandy  or  wet  soil,  in  the  hills  and  even  in  swamps. 

The  HOLT 

Reg.  US  PatOff 

has  no  wheels  to  slip;  it  lay*  its  own  track,  rolls  over  it  and  picks  it  up 
again. 

Its  traction  surface  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  wheel  engines. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  traction  engine  construction. 

Nowadavs  anyone  can  buy  a  good  motor,  transmission,  etc..  in  the  open 
market.  We  have  both,  but  we  consider  traction  advantages  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  investigate  this  feature  first,  then  investigate  the 
experience  back  of  the  engine  and  the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  Holt  CATERPILLER  Gas  Tractor  is  built  in  two  sizes,  60  and30H.P. 
It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.   Distillate  costs  less  than 
kerosene. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for  our  catalogue   RP  today. 

Name   


Address  

City  or  Town. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


STOCKTON, 
CAL. 


LEAKLESS  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Made  with  long  lock  seam,  powerfully  grooved  and 
made  doubly  strong  by  soldering  full  length.  Can't 
break  or  leak.  No  rivet  heads  or  rough  seams  to 
prevent  easy  handling.  Slides  smoothly  without 
trouble.   Send  for  Catalog  B. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

ANES-IRVIK  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Franclaco. 


The  "PEERLESS" 
BARLEY  CRUSHER 


From  experience  of  practical  and  successful  stock  and  cattle 
raisers,  it  has  long  since  been  learned  that  horses,  cows,  and  other 
domestic  animals  fed  on  grain  crushed  by  these  machines,  thrive 
much  better  and  require,  by  far,  less  feed  than  when  fed  whole  grain 
or  that  which  has  been  ground  by  the  ordinary  process. 

This  tool  is  made  in  California ;  made  in  two  sizes ;  requires  but 
little  power,  and  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  any  tool  on 
your  farm. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Decrease  Your  Cost 


in- 

crease 
Your 
Profits 


Write  Today  for 
Calalog  E 


THE 


LAMBERT  STEEL  HOOF  TRACTOR 

Will  do  MORE  and  BETTER  work  than  10  horses 

AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST 

It  will  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow  Your  Orchard  or  Farm 
It  will  Haul  Your  Crops  to  Market 

It  will  Deliver  20  H.  P.  for  Pumping,  Baling  Hay,  Etc. 

Steel  Hoofs  for  the  Orchard       Solid  Rubber  Tires  for  the  Road 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

228-238  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  aaphaltum  dipped,  new  thres.de  and  couplings;  tnd  hand  In  name  only 
Prices  tar  below  your  expectations  Screw  casing  and  standaM  pipe  flttl«sj« 
and  valve*. 

THB  EXrLUHIVB  PIPK  HOI  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  !>ls.  San  Francisco 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


AN  IMPENDING  REVOLUTION 

[Br   THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

In  using-  the  above  heading  we  are  not  thinking  of  any  disastrous 
conditions  that  have  to  be  overthrown  with  toil,  strife  and  tribulation. 
It  simply  is  about  the  most  appropriate  way  of  describing  the  change 
that  seems  to  be  heading  for  the  alfalfa-grower  and  the  livestock  busi- 
ness in  California.  It  wiii  not  be  a  change  from  bad  to  good  or  good 
to  bad,  bnt  simply  the  adoption  of  a  different  way  of  doing  things 
that  will  be  good,  as  present  conditions  are  good,  and  yet  radically 
different  from  the.  present  situation. 

The  thing  we  refer  to  is  mainly  the  use  of  the  alfalfa  ranch  as  a 


quoted  at  5  to  5y±  cents.  Extra  choice  hay  fed  steers  from  1050  to 
1150  pounds  are  quoted  from  7%  to  8*4  cents,  a  gain  of  2%  to  3  cents 
for  the  original  weight  of  the  steer,  to  which  must  be  added  the  gain 
in  weight  by  feeding,  which  would  be  worth  7  cents  or  so  per  pound. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  exceptional  year  for  a  range  of  prices  between 
poor  and  well  finished  cattle,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  job  to  tsfee  a  run- 
down animal  and  turn  him  into  an  extra  choice  one.  It  is  merely  the 
suggestion  of  opportunity. 

Eastern  quotations  the  other  day  ran  for  stockers  and  feeders  5.75 
to  8.10,  and  for  slaughter  cattle  7.20  to  9.00.  That  is  typical  of  the 
difference  in  prices  there. 

Why  the  Change  Here. — People  everywhere  in  California  are  con- 
sidering the  same  plan.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  present  scarcity  of 


.  ,V.-V 


Our  Best  Alfalfa  Market    Grade  Holsteins  of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland. 


stock-feeding  establishment,  the  making  of  connections  between  the 
range  business  and  the  small  farmer  on  intensively  cultivated  land,  on 
land  that  is  irrigated  and  producing  the  utmost  from  the  rich,  deep 
soil  of  California  valleys,  mostly  of  'alfalfa,  as  at  present.  It  is  just 
the  same  thing  as  is  regular,  customary  and  fitting  over  the  corn  belt 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  apparent  why 
he  came  lo  the  farm.  This  is  called  "finishing,"  as  is  most  fitting, 
here.  In  fact,  everything  is  pointing  that  way  and  has  been  fired  at 
us  from  several  different  angles  very  recently. 

The  proposition  in  the  Middle  West  is  simply  that  of  a  manufac- 
turer, so  to  speak.  He  takes  the  raw  product,  the  steer  shipped  in 
from  the  range  and  designed  for  the  stockyards,  puts  him  on  the  farm, 
fires  into  him  corn  and  such,  and  sends  him  off  again  to  the  stockyards 
worth  more  per  pound  and  weighing  many  pounds  more  than  when 
he  came  to  the  farm.  This  is  called  "finishing,"  as  is  most  fitting, 
just  as  the  manufacturer  gets  raw  material  and  turns  off  a  "finished" 
product. 

A  rather  extreme  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  can  be 
taken  from  prices  in  San  Francisco  now.    Stockers  and  feeders  are 


feed  on  the  ranges  which  makes  poor  cattle  go  at  low  prices.  To  offset 
this  condition  is  the  high  price  of  alfalfa,  which  is  in  demand  for  every- 
thing, but  yet  is  tempting  for  stock  finishing. 

The  state  of  mind  was  expressed  in  private  conversation  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  when  one 
acquaintance  put  the  matter  like  this:  "Prices  for  alfalfa  are  high  and 
have  been  for  several  years,  but  everyone  with  any  foresight  has  to 
figure  out  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  alfalfa  after  we  have  had  a 
season  with  plenty  of  rainfall.  The  dairy  cow  will  always  eat  a  very 
large  amount  and  the  market  will  always  take  a  great  deal,  but  what 
is  to  lie  done  with  the  surplus? 

"The  most  logical  thing  is  to  take  feeder  cattle  from  the  range, 
fatten  them  up  and  sell  them  to  the  slaughterer  at  advanced  prices. 
This  is  something  that  is  sure  to  come,  as  it  has  come  in  the  Middl  ? 
West,  but  the  problem  is,  how  are  we  to  get  started." 

There  is  this  in  the  way.  The  range  man  has  shipped  direct  to  the 
packer,  right  off  the  grass.  Some  of  the  large  stockmen  have  been 
feeding  alfalfa  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  bought  cattle  to  put  on 

(Continued  on  Page. 57. > 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  July  8,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.14 

.14 

.04 

66 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

62 

.00 

.00 

.00 

100 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

81 

52 

.00 

.00 

.00 

91 

46 

.00 

.00 

.00 

106 

60 

Independence  .. 

.06 

.06 

.00 

98 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

52 

.00 

.00 

.00 

88 

60 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

78 

60 

The  Week. 

While  the  editor  is  journeying  over  Europe, 
and  looking  into  the  proposition  of  rural  finance, 
his  special  province,  the  part  of  the  crew 
that  remains  with  the  ship  evidently  should  keep 
their  hands  off.  Nevertheless,  we  just  have  to 
say  that  the  sort  of  stuff  the  editor  is  turning  off 
lies  as  near  the  fundamentals  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  future  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  and  is  pretty 
near  present-day  California  agriculture,  too. 
Those  countries  of  Europe  are  long  settled  and 
by  people  who  are  our  own  stock.  It  might  be 
said  that  they  have  gotten  down  to  a  final  method 
of  operation,  and  from  their  ways  of  doing,  we 
can  perhaps  guess  our  ultimate  ways  of  doing. 

There  are  two  possible  futures  before  us.  One 
is  some  such  tenant  farming  as  described  as  ex- 
isting in  Italy  a  week  or  so  ago.  There  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  owns  no  soil,  nor  does  his  mind  plan 
the  farm  management  and  the  selling  of  farm 
products.  The  owner  lives  in  town,  charges  as 
heavy  a  rent  as  the  land  will  carry,  attends  to  the 
principal  business  of  the  farm,  and  by  his  removal 
from  the  soil  for  several  generations  or  more  it 
can  be  guessed  is  hardly  a  capable  farm  manager, 
nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  is  a  person  of  ad- 
mirable character.  No  parasite  is.  Such  a  method 
of  operation  is  repulsive  to  American  sentiment 
from  tip  to  toe.  If  we  carry  that  out  we  will  have 
neither  a  good  citizenship  nor  good  farms,  or 
future  generations  can  stand  what  present  Ameri- 
cans cannot. 

Our  ideal  is  the  independent  farmer,  the  man 
who  tills  his  own  soil,  perhaps  with  some  extra 
help,  uses  his  own  brains,  plans  his  own  work, 
sells  his  own  products  and  directs  his  own  con- 
duct. We  have  also  our  city  farmer,  really  a 
manufacturer  or  business  man,  who  hires  a  man- 
ager, perhaps  is  his  own  farm  manager,  but  has 
every  bit  of  work  done  by  hired  help.  At  this 
stage  of  land  development  such  "farmers"  are 
good  for  the  country,  but  never  a  one  can  get 
the  results  per  acre  that  a  capable  small  farmer 


can,  and  nine  out  of  ten  hope  that  when  the 
country  settles  up  more  to  sell  out  to  small  men. 

Our  greatest  hope  for  the  independent  farm 
owner  is  in  just  the  application  of  what  Prof. 
Wickson  is  telling  about,  good  farm  financing. 
We  have  got  the  solution  of  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem— marketing — under  way,  with  our  wonderful 
co-operative  organizations.  In  Europe  they  have 
got  the  other  part,  the  financing  of  the  individual 
farmer.  If  there  they  use  it  for  the  ultimate 
gain  of  the  State,  not  the  individual,  or  for  the 
gain  of  the  owner,  not  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  use  it  for  the  man  who  is  owner  and 
farmer  both,  as  we  use  co-operative  marketing 
now.  The  future  of  American  agriculture  is  so 
bright  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  shall 
land  out  where  we  should  land,  and  the  work  of 
the  American  Commission  at  present  in  Europ<\ 
if  we  can  judge  from  Prof.  Wickson 's  accounts 
in  each  issue,  will  give  the  car  of  progress  a 
mighty  shove. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  discussed 
in  outline  the  methods  of  typical  banking  institu- 
tions dealing  largely  in  credit  to  farming  institu- 
tions and  enterprises  and  endeavored  to  indicate 
their  significance  and  the  attitude  of  governments 
and  the  upper  classes  toward  them.  Comments 
were  also  made  upon  the  motives  which  may  de- 
termine or  influence  this  attitude.  In  this  issue 
other  institutions  in  which  actual  producers  more 
directly  participate  are  considered. — Associate.] 

Structures  for  the  relief  and  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  Europe  seem  to  be  building  in  two 
directions:  from  the  top  downward,  and  from  the 
bottom  upward.  In  the  former  case  the  roof  may 
be  said  to  be  held  aloft  by  the  baloons  of  patriot- 
ism, which  includes  pure  patriotism  (love  of  the 
country  and  pride  in  it),  and  mixed  patriotism 
^motivated  by  political  and  class  interests,  to 
varying  degrees).  In  the  latter  case,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  the  materials  have  a  certain  buoy- 
ancy administered  from  above  which  reduces 
their  gravity,  but  they  seem  to  be  actually  rising 
frcm  below.  To  make  the  whole  proposition  a 
little  more  concrete,  which  is  desirable  from  a 
structural  point  of  view,  we  may  remark  that  the 
banking  institutions  which  we  have  cited  in  earlier 
writing  are  clearly  building  from  above  down- 
ward toward  the  common  people.  Not  only  is 
there  no  desire  to  conceal  this  fact,  but  the  fact 
is  gloried  in  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  is  ad- 
mitted. Take,  for  example,  the  great  savings 
bank  which  has  been  regenerated  from  commerce 
to  agriculture,  as  described  in  a  previous  letter,  is 
reaching  constantly  downward  to  uplift  more  ag- 
riculture for  its  own  sake  and  has  government 
favors  to  that  end.  Again,  the  great  federated 
co-operative  bank  which  was  organized  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  it,  too,  maintains  an  active 
propaganda  to  get  more  farmers  to  make  organ- 
izations which  will  be  tributary  to  its  federation. 
In  this  respect  these  two  are  but  typical  of  other 
institutions  which  we  have  not  yet  attempted  to 
characterize  or  even  enumerate.  All  these  great 
affairs,  which  handle  millions  of  reserves  and  de- 
posits as  freely  as  our  country  banks  do  nickels, 
are  builded  downward  from  the  top  which  is  in 
the  clouds  of  governmental  sublimity.  We  have 
nothing  like  them  in  this  country.  Whether  we 
need  them  or  desire  them  is  a  question  which  we 
are  still  thinking  about,  and  the  reader  is  wel- 
come to  take  a  thought  for  himself  also.  We 
must  hurry  along  to  look  at  something  else  which 
is  building  from  the  bottom  upward,  with  the 


help  of  such  attraction  from  above  as  has  been 
hinted  at.  On  the  face  of  it  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
mechanism  by  the  aid  of  which  the  lower  agri- 
cultural classes  can  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
boot-straps.  All  that  we  will  say  of  that  at  the 
moment  is  that  they  do  seem  to  be  going  up. 
Look  at  it  through  this  block  of  concrete: 


A  Farmers'  Bank  Which  Builds  Itself. 

Near  Vienna  in  Austria  we  visited  a  Raiffeisen 
type  of  bank  which  looked  more  like  the  office  of 
a  country  notary  who  had  gone  to  a  baseball 
game  than  it  did  like  a  bank.  There  was  a  coun- 
ter made  by  the  village  carpenter,  half  a  dozen 
wooden  chairs  of  kitchen  descent,  a  couple  of 
iron  boxes  such  as  a  man  might  buy  to  keep  cheese 
out  of  the  way  of  rats.  The  flies  had  frescoed  the 
walls  and  the  spiders  had  filagreed  the  windows. 
And  yet  it  was  a  bank,  and  the  people  seemed  to 
take  more  pride  in  it  than  our  people  of  Podunk 
do  in  their  steel-frame  First  National  with  its 
sumptuous  onyx  fittings. 

It  was  a  bank  of  so-called  pure  co-operation, 
composed  of  members  each  of  whom  has  one  vote 
in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  no  more,  no  matter 
what  his  interest  in  it  may  be.  There  is  no  voting 
shares  of  stock,  and  therefore  concentration  is  im- 
possible. Every  member  assumes  unlimited  lia- 
bility for  losses;  that  is,  each  is  responsible  for 
losses  to  the  full  amount  of  his  property — but 
that  does  not  frighten  anybody,  for  the  total 
losses  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  less 
lhan  $60.  The  bank  was  organized  in  1893  under 
government  initiative  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
farmers  growing  wine  grapes  on  the  bank  of  the 
Danube,  using  a  shallow  soil  over  rock  which  fre- 
quently cropped  out — the  poorest  soil  and  the 
hardest  subsoil  we  ever  saw  grapes  growing  on, 
and  each  grower  had  about  as  much  land  as  would 
keep  a  goat,  according  to  our  notion  of  require- 
ments. But  these  people  got  some  grapes  on  these 
hard  slopes,  and  they  always  needed  some  money 
to  carry  their  business  between  harvests.  The 
government  saw  that  to  have  money  they  must 
learn  to  store  it  up  for  themselves.  As  the  local 
mechanics  and  shop-keepers  got  a  large  part  of 
whatever  money  came  from  the  little  wine  crop, 
a  scheme  to  get  them  to  deposit  it  in  a  local  bank 
to  be  loaned  back  to  the  farmers  as  they  needed 
it  in  making  crops,  would  be  a  way  to  do  that  and 
about  the  only  way  anyone  could  think  of.  It  was 
a  scheme  to  make  one  hand  wash  the  other  and 
still  keep  the  water  in  the  basin.  And  so  in  1893  a 
co-operative  bank  was  favored  by  the  government, 
and  after  due  exhortation  as  to  what  a  neigh- 
borhood could  do  for  itself  by  co-operative  ac- 
cumulation and  credit,  30  people  well  known  to 
each  other  agreed  to  go  into  the  enterprise  to- 
gether, each  subscribing  for  one  share  of  the  par 
value  of  $4.  The  government  gave  a  grant  of  $50, 
which  was  enough  to  pay  for  the  counter,  chairs 
and  cheese  boxes  aforementioned,  and  to  provide 
a  little  stationery  and  promotive  printing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  plan  for  such  banks,  loans 
were  made  to  members  only,  so  every  applicant 
had  first  to  stand  for  election,  and  if  not  elected 
that  was  the  end  of  him.  Naturally  when  every 
man  has  to  stand  for  the  trustworthiness  of  all 
his  associates,  he  takes  care  who  is  elected.  Each 
member  has  to  take  one  share  of  the  stock  to 
qualify  after  his  election.  Although  such  care  is 
taken  in  taking  in  men.  there  is  no  scrutiny  in 
taking  in  money.  Anyone  can  deposit  money,  but 
only  the  elect  can  borrow  any  of  it.  Now  see 
what  has  been  done  in  twenty  years : 

1893—30  members,  $120;  government  grant, 
$50;  no  deposits. 

1912 — 350  members;  surplus  capital,  $5,552; 
reserve  fund,  $2,666;  deposits,  $106,666;  loans, 
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$01,800;  net  profits  for  1912,  $72;  ownership  of 
building  which  cost  $7,000. 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  is  considerable  when 
you  remember  that  the  bank  is  not  expected  to 
make  any  profit  at  all.  The  shareholders  get  4% 
on  the  money  paid  in,  and  that  is  all  they  are  ex- 
pected to  get,  but  by  some  mishap  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  draw  twenty  cents  each  if 
the  managers  had  not  turned  it  into  the  reserve 
fund  before  they  could  get  their  hands  on  it.  Now 
how  could  such  a  statement  as  that  for  1912  have 
come  about? 

The  bank  is  managed  by  the  following  directors : 
(1)  a  local  harness  maker;  (2)  the  local  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  also  the  book-keeper;  (3)  a  pen- 
sioned army  veteran,  who  is  also  cashier ;  (4  and 
5)  small  vine  growers.  The  only  paid  ofiicer  of 
the  outfit  is  the  book-keeper,  who  began  at  $20 
per  year  and  has  been  advanced  by  easy  stages 
until  he  now  gets  $100  for  his  year's  work.  The 
bank  is  open  for  business  one  day  of  each  week. 

Interest  at  4%  is  paid  on  deposits;  interest, at 
4%%  is  charged  on  loans.  All  loans  are  made  on 
short  term  paper,  with  two  endorsers,  usually  for 
one  year,  but  for  two  years  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  normal  rate  of  interest  for  such  loans  in 
commercial  banks  is  6  to  7%.  This  country  co- 
operative bank  is  able  to  save  the  borrower  iy2 
to  2Y2%  because  its  officers  work  for  nothing  and 
its  shareholders  receive  only  the  rate  paid  on 
money  actually  paid  in  and  no  dividends.  This 
kind  of  operation  is  explicable  only  on  these 
grounds :  first,  the  motive  is  altruistic,  the  motto 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one"  being  freely  quoted 
in  answer  to  expressions  of  wonder  as  to  how 
such  things  can  be ;  second,  altruism  is  only  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  long  and  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  such  as  can  only  exist  in  a  neigh- 
borhood composed  of  people  known  to  each  other 
for  generations.  The  application  for  membership 
and  a  loan  sets  in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  local 
gossip,  and  only  a  very  clean  person  can  get 
through  the  machinery.  The  directors  examine 
applications  for  loans  and  these  directors  are 
elected  to  serve  four  years  by  the  assembly  of 
members.  Thus  the  members  are  kept  close  to  the 
management,  and  as  all  are  liable  for  every  cent 
of  property  they  own,  there  is  no  lack  of  scrutiny 
into  the  affairs  of  all  borrowers.  The  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  the  money  is  borrowed  has  to  be 
made  known,  and  inspection  is  made  to  be  sure 
that  the  money  is  not  otherwise  used.  The  insti- 
tution itself  is  examined  by  the  provincial  board 
.appointed  by  the  government;  also  by  the  "cen- 
tral bank,"  which  is  made  by  affiliation  of  all  in- 
dividual banks  of  its  kind,  and  the  kind  itself  is 
controlled  by  special  statute  passed  for  their  es- 
tablishment and  regulation.  Any  borrower  who 
did  not  pay  interest  promptly  and  repay  the  loan 
itself  when  due  would  run  against  everybody 
from  the  parish  priest  to  the  throne — not  to 
speak  of  the  hard  looks  and  words  perhaps  of  his 
neighbors,  who  know  how  bad  he  is  without  look- 
ing in  the  village  newspaper.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  a  good  man  in  hard  luck  receives 
all  the  kindness  which  he  could  expect  so  long  as 
he  comes  through  without  causing  his  neighbors 
to  lose  money — and  such  a  thing,  as  already 
stated,  seldom  if  ever  occurs.  These  people  are 
scrupulously  honest  and  will  starve  rather  than 
wrongly  owe  a  man  anything,  besides  they  are 
locked  up  with  one  or  two  endorsements,  which 
they  never  could  get  unless  their  neighbors 
thought  well  of  them.  Therefore  the  outside 
world  is  safe  in  depositing  because  the  visible  se- 
curity is  the  grand  total  of  all  the  property  of 
all  the  members  of  the  association  and  all  the 
good  sentiment  there  is  in  the  community.  It  is 
about  the  highest  possible  conception  of  financial 
and  moral  security. 
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A  Two-Million  Business  in  a  Back  Parlor. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  the  motives  and 
methods  of  Raiffeisenism  applies  to  it  in  all  its 
forms,  and  these  are  various  beyond  description. 
We  have  chosen  this  little  bank  on  the  bank  of 
the  Danube,  because  it  had  a  building  of  its  own 
Mid  a  sign-board  on  the  village  street.  There  are 
others  of  the  same  type  which  are  much  greater 
in  property  and  in  accumulated  capital,  and  there 
are  great  propagandist  establishments  which  are 
born  of  it,  which  we  may  find  opportunity  to  ex- 
pound later,  but  lest  the  reader  may  get  the  idea 
that  they  are  all  rather  great  institutional  affairs, 
we  rush  quickly  in  the  opposite  direction  and  re- 
call a  Raiffeisen  bank  which  had  no  outward  signs 
whatever  of  bankhood. 

In  a  small  village  house  in  Bavaria  we  were 
welcomed  by  an  interesting  man,  considerably  be- 
yond middle  age.  He  had  been  previously  men- 
tioned to  us  as  the  village  banker,  and  we  made 
an  unannounced  call  upon  him  with  a  request  that 
he  show  us  his  outfit  and  tell  us  how  he  did  the 
banking  business  of  the  community.  He  cordially 
led  to  his  living  room,  which  evidently  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  dining  and  informal  social  inter- 
course. His  dining  table  was  his  banking  counter 
and  a  simple  iron  box  was  the  safe  deposit  annex, 
for  it  contained  all  his  business  books  and  papers, 
including  the  records  of  his  bank  and  what  money 
he  needed  for  current  use.  He  told  us  that  his  co- 
operative bank  was  organized  15  years  ago  with 
118  members,  each  of  whom  agreed  to  pay  in  $25 
in  ten  yearly  installments  of  $2.50  each,  and  to 
receive  interest  at  4%  for  money  actually  paid 
in.  It  now  has  457  members,  all  of  whom  came 
in  on  the  same  terms,  except  that  in  later  years 
they  have  received  4y2  and  4%%  on  their  pay- 
ments. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  he  had  $190,000 
in  outstanding  loans  and  $175,000  in  deposits, 
which,  as  previously  stated,  came  from  both  mem- 
bers and  non-members.  He  had  during  the  year 
1912  a  "general  turn-over"  of  $2,500,000— which 
means  the  grand  total  of  all  transactions  which 
were  recorded  in  his  neatly-kept  books.  Of  this 
he  received  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  his 
services  and  expenses — that  is,  $2500  for  the 
yearly  cost  of  his  banking.  He  assured  us  that 
has  bank  had  not  lost  a  "mark"  (25c.)  since  its 
foundation.  He  had  been  paying  recently  31/2% 
on  short-time  deposits  and  iV2%  on  long-time  de- 
posits, and  3%  on  daily  credit  balances  of  those 
who  were  entitled  to  draw  on  open  accounts  (or 
commercial  account,  as  we  would  say).  Borrow- 
ers were  charged  interest  at  4V2  and  4%%  ;  and 
presumably  the  same  rate  on  overdrafts  on  com- 
mercial account — the  limit  of  each  man's  credit 
in  that  line  being  previously  determined  by  his 
directors.  The  business  Avas  mostly  short-term 
loans,  as  is  the  way  with  Raiffeisen  banks  gener- 
ally. When  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
idle  money,  he  placed  it  in  a  real  bank  in  a  near- 
by city,  but  the  trick  of  the  business  was  evi- 
dently to  make  all  the  money  work,  and  he  prob- 
ably had  a  waiting  list  of  approved  borrowers 
whom  he  could  summon  with  a  dinner-horn  when 
there  was  anything  on  the  table.  His  accounts 
were  mostly  small,  of  course,  and  his  business 
was  apparently  done  by  personal  contact,  for  we 
saw  no  sign  of  "checks."  If  a  man  needed  a 
few  cents  or  a  few  dollars,  he  apparently  went 
to  the  bank,  after  it — just  as  he  went  to  the  store 
after  a  nickel's  worth  of  salt  fish  if  he  needed 
a  delicacy  to  serve  with  his  potatoes  and.  curds 
when  his  eldest  daughter's  young  man  was  asked 
to  stay  to  dinner.  The  manifest  effect  of  it  all 
was  to  reveal  to  every  peasant  the  conception  of 
money  as  a  useful  commodity  of  his  daily  life 
and  action,  and  not  as  a  thing  to  be  gazed  at 
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through  the  plate-glass  of  a  bank  window, 
conception  helps  him  to  save  money  and  to 
money  in  his  regular  business,  just  as  he  saved 
and  used  manure,  without  which  his  tired  land 
would  not  produce  anything.  Connected  with  this 
also  is  his  new  conception  of  the  earning  power 
of  money  and  his  stimulated  desire  to  have  it 
work  with  him  as  well  as  he  with  it.  His  coins 
run  down  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  in  value,  so 
he  has  a  visible  expression  of  the  interest  which 
even  a  small  amount  of  deposited  money  can  ac- 
cumulate in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  a  visible 
warning  also  that  a  loan  can  take  something 
bright  and  hard  out  of  his  pocket  if  he  does  not 
choke  it  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Beth  conceptions 
combine  to  make  a  man  a  good  saver  and  a  wise 
borrower,  and  this  is  really  fundamental  in  the 
newer  and  more  prosperous  life  of  the  European 
peasantry.  All  this  is  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  American  notion  that  a  bank  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  people,  but  a  thing  against  the  people. 
When  our  people  learn  that  a  bank  is  really  the 
best  and  most  serviceable  working  tool  of  all  in- 
dustries, they  will  insist  that  banks  shall  be  prop- 
erly established  and  operated  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people.  But  this  is  a  homily  into  which  we 
have  dropped,  accidentally  as  it  were,  and  we 
desist. 

Lest  some  one  may  think  that  calculating  in- 
terest in  such  an  infinitesimal  way  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  with  such  simple  people  as  our 
friend  of  the  back-parlor  bank,  we  must  mention 
the  fact  that  interest  tables  which  they  all  have 
make  the  computation  easy,  because  they  are  car- 
ried to  very  short  durations  and  very  small  prin- 
cipal sums — possibly  shorter  and  smaller  than  or- 
dinary interest  tables  contemplate,  but  no  more 
difficult.  The  peasant  banker  can  calculate  what 
interest  his  neighbor  has  gained  or  lost  while  eat- 
ing his  lunch,  just  as  easily  as  a  great  banker 
can  determine  what  his  client  gains  or  loses  in 
going  around  the  world.  It  may  seem  to  be  very 
small  business,  but  the  effect  of  it  all  is  very  great. 


The  Real  Basis  of  European  Agricultural  Credit. 

We  have  gone  into  the  material  and  method  of 
these  little  banks  because  the  thousands  of  such 
institutions  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  we  do  not  at  the  moment  know  how  much 
farther  they  prevail,  are  the  real  basis  of  agricul- 
tural credit  in  southern  and  central  Europe.  They 
were  made  in  Germany  and  bear  the  name  Raiffei- 
sen because  a  man  of  that  name  made  the  first 
one,  more  than  fiO  years  ago,  to  protect  his  vil- 
lage friends  against  the  loan  sharks.  Raiffeisen 
was  a  zealot — so  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness that  he  had  to  bank  it  up  and  teach  his 
neighbors  to  swim  in  it.  His  success  demonstrated 
two  things,  at  least:  first,  that  honest  people  can 
protect  themselves  against  exactions  and  oppres- 
sion by  coming  together  in  a  very  simple  way 
and  agreeing  to  stand  together — one  for  all  and 
all  for  one,  as  has  been  remarked.  The  demon- 
stration of  this  simple  fact  led  to  manifestations 
of  power  and  ability  of  which  Raiffeisen  probably 
never  dreamed — namely,  that  people  who  can 
make  their  whole  community  financially  souud 
and  industrially  prosperous  by  pooling  their  sav- 
ings and  lending  to  each  other,  can  go  much  far- 
ther and  can  secure  their  proper  profit  from  pro- 
duction by  buying  supplies  for  each  other  and  by 
selling  products  for  each  other.  The  outcome  of 
the  whole  matter  is  the  fact  that  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  most  if  not  all  European  countries  are 
financing  and  doing  business  for  themselves.  It 
is,  of  course,  true,  as  we  have  previously  tried  to 
show,  that  financing  farmers  and  farmers'  organ- 
izations for  purchase  and  sale  has  become  a  pre- 
vailing mode  with   governments,  with  old-line 
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financial  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  that  new 
lines  of  accumulated  capital  are  being  laid  out 
to  extend  such  operations.  All  these,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  discern,  find  a  basis  in  what  the  peo- 
ple can  do  for  themselves  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Raiffeisen  methods.  But  though  Raiffeisen- 
ism  has  a  secret  of  wonderfully  advancing  agri- 
cultural achievement  and  prosperity,  it  is  not  all 
of  it,  and  we  are  convinced  that  under  different 
social  conditions  it  may  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  such  progress  and  development.  We 
doubt  its  practicability  and  applicability  to  Amer- 
ican conditions,  and  least  of  all,  perhaps,  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions — but  that  is  anticipating  a  con- 
clusion which  possibly  we  may  not  reach  at  all. 
and  therefore  not  to  be  insisted  upon  at  this  time. 

Lubin  at  the  Raiffeisen  Monument. 

Not  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  either 
in  point  of  time  or  geography,  was  an  incident 
which  has.  however,  a  close  subject-relation. 
After  several  weeks  of  seeing  and  thinking  and 
talking  about  the  development  of  agricultural 
methods  of  credit,  and  co-operation  in  Europe, 
we  came  to  the  town  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
and,  as  near  that  city,  in  the  small  town  of  Neu* 


wied,  was  the  old  home  of  Raiffeisen  and  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  that 
place  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  Ann  ncan  col- 
ors was  attached  to  his  monument.  This  monu- 
ment of  polished  granite  is  surmounted  by  a  full 
figure  of  the  man  above  life  size,  and  the  sides 
of  the  monument,  carry  suitable  inscriptions  and 
medallions.  The  monument  stands  beside  the 
building  which  is  now  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  wide  propaganda  of  agricultural  organization 
on  the  Raiffeisen  plan  and  is  maintained  by  the 
central  association  Of  these  institutions.  A  fit- 
ting tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  and  worth  of 
Raiffeisen  by  David  Lubin  of  California,  who,  as 
our  readers  already  fully  know,  is  the  father  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  a 
leader  in  its  chief  work  thus  far,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  lesson  to  the  world.  Mr.  Lubin  forcibly 
presented  the  scope  and  importance  of  Raiffeisen 's 
life  and  work,  and  the  fact  that  honor  to  his 
memory  is  a  service  to  mankind.  Naturally,  the 
devotion  of  a  throng  of  Americans  to  the  memory 
of  their  townsman  of  the  last  generation  was  a 
matter  of  much  interest  in  the  quiet  little  town 
beside  the  Rhine. 


Frosted  Nursery  Stock. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Prof.  Elmore  Chase,  Fairoaks.J 

(There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
pruning  of  frosted  citrus  trees  this  year,  but  a 
rather  new  light  of  frost  injury  to  citrus  is  given 
here  by  Prof  Elmore  Chase  of  Fairoaks  in  a  talk 
on  nursery  stock.  In  certain  respects  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  whole  matter  of  frost  injury  and 
is  greatly  appreciated. — Editor.] 

This  season,  not  yet  quite  closed,  has  been  a 
very  difficult  one  in  handling  nursery  stock, 
especially  citrus  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing. The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  selecting  trees 
from  frosted  sections.  Carload  lots  have  arrived 
from  certain  sections  of  southern  California  nur- 
series and  very  few  trees  have  failed  to  make  good 
growth  when  planted.  From  almost  the  same 
sections  shipments  have  been  made  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  stock  careful  inspection  failed  to 
discover  frost  injuries  that  showed  any  indication 
thai  the  trees  would  not  thrive  as  usual  in  the 
new  orchard;  but  immediately  after  planting 
the  trees  would  begin  to  die  at  the  top  and  in  a 
very  short  time  every  tree  would  either  be  dead  to 
the  bud  or  so  far  from  showing  vigor  as  to  be 
worthless.  The  trees  gave  evidence  of  frost  in- 
jury, but  the  renewed  growth  while  in  the  nursery 
row  seemed  to  show  that  tile  cell  activity,  the 
metabolism  of  the  plant,  was  in  full  activity,  and 
that  appearance,  no  doubt  was  not  a  false  one. 

The  explanation  is  clear:  The  frost  season  this 
year  was  so  prolonged  and  so  severe,  that  all  trees 
in  these  localities  which  escaped  being  killed  out 
right  had  their  vitality  so  lowered,  that  while  they 
stood  in  the  nursery  row  where  the  root  system 
was  well  established  they  were  able  to  show  life 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  tree,  yet  could  not 
endure  the  ordeal  of  being  removed  from  the 
nursury  row,  balled,  scrubbed,  dipped,  cut  back, 
defoliated,  shipped,  and  then  endure  a  long  pass- 
age before  being  handled  again  from  the  ear  to 
the  new  planting  grounds  and  planted  under  new 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  thus  began 
dying  before  planted. 

Often  such  shipments  were  carefully  planted  in 
nursery  rows  and  well  watered  for  a  month  before 
planted  in  the  field  so  that  the  trees  not  able  to 
grow  would  reveal  the  effect  by  dying  at  once. 
From  10  to  40  per  cent  have  died.  When  this 
death  has  occurred  in  the  trees  without  this  delay 
in  planting,  it  has  left  an  orchard  in  a  very  bad 
shape,  unless  before  another  season  comes,  the 
vacant  places  can  be  filled  with  first-class  trees. 

Nurserymen  all  are  fair  and  ready  to  do  all  they 
can  to  save  the  customer  from  loss.  The  proposi- 
tion to  make  a  very  careful  selection  from  the 
same  class  of  trees  and  send  them  free  of  all 


charges  to  replace  the  dead  ones,  does  not  always 
make  good  and  generally  is  not  accepted.  The 
fear  is  that  though  this  later  selection  will  prob- 
ably eliminate  all  the  weaker  trees,  it  is  feared 
that  the  growth  of  these  trees  last  planted  will 
be  of  such  a  character,  not  being  hardened,  or 
matured  so  that  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
tree  itself  has  had  its  vitality  lowered,  should  the 
coming  season  be  severe,  that  these  later  planted 
trees  will  not  have  as  good  a  chance  to  survive  as 
those  first  planted  and  growing.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  to  note  how  the  sixty  per  cent  of 
these  trees  leaf  out  and  hasten  to  make  good. 
Leaves  form  rapidly,  covering  the  stem  from  be- 
low the  bud  to  the  end  of  the  cut  back  branch.  It 
would  naturally  seem  that  any  tree  that  grows 
thus  vigorously  from  July  first  to  the  dormant 
period  which  in  this  locality  is  about  December 
would  have  ample  time  to  mature  all  the  new 
growth.  There  is  in  every  well  cultivated  orch- 
ard a  new  growth  made  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. This  is  often  touched  with  frost  in  usual 
seasons  of  lower  temperatures. 

Some  nurserymen  cancelled  all  t heir  orders,  and 
have  all  their  stock  in  the  nursery  row  making 
good  for  the  next  season. 

A  tree  on  a  three  year  old  root  starting  just 
above  the  bud  will  make  in  one  season  a  fine  tree 
for  planting. 

HIMALAYA  BERRIES  COMMERCIALLY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  the  Press  a  state- 
ment that  Himalaya  berries  have  not  proved  a 
commercial  success  in  California  and  are  not  ad- 
vised for  commercial  planting  in  competition  with 
the  Mammoth.  Where  the  Himalaya  berry  has 
been  introduced  in  the  east  it  is  more  highly 
recommended  than  the  Mammoth.  Is  this  because 
it  is  more  hardy?  Why  is  it  that  the  Himalaya 
berry  is  not  commercially  as  valuable  as  the  .Mam- 
moth in  California? — J.  A.,  Alameda. 

We  would  hardly  say  that  the  Himalaya  berry 
had  not  proved  a  commercial  success  in  California 
because  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried  out.  It 
at  least  has  not  gotten  a  firm  foothold  commer- 
cially, though  a  few  get  into  the  market  and  as 
we  see  that  in  the  East  and  Northwest  this  variety 
is  commended  commercially,  possibly  it  also  has 
a  good  future  before  it  here.  Just  why  it  is  more 
highly  commended  than  the  Mammoth  in  the  East 
we  do  not  know.  The  greatest  reason  why  the 
Himalaya  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly  in  Cali- 
fornia is  very  probably  that  the  Californian  don't 
want  to  bother  with  a  lot  of  trellis  work.  That 
means  lots  of  hand  labor  and  interference  with 
cultivation.  The  Himalaya  in  good  California  soil 
will  run  over  all  out  doors  and  make  lots  of  prun- 
ing and  bother.    The  Mammoth  will  stay  in  place 


and  the  shorter  canes  will  need  less  cutting  back 
and  fooling  with  generally.  Without  any  accurate 
data  on  the  comparative  bearing  under  commer- 
cial conditions  would  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
varieties  that  the  .Mammoth  with  its  large  berries 
and  abundant  blossoms  and  fruits  would  out- 
yield  by  the  acre  the  Himalaya  with  its  smaller 
fruit  and  larger  growth.  The  picking  also  is 
easier  and  less  extended  through  a  season.  The 
Himalaya  is  a  most  attractive  berry  for  the  home 
yard  in  habits  of  growth  and  otherwise,  but  suit- 
ability for  the  home  yard  may  mean  unsuitability 
for  field  conditions.  Perhaps  the  Himalaya  may 
yet  become  a  great  berry  commercially,  but  other 
established  berries  are  keeping  their  lead  over  it 
without  much  trouble  now. 


SOUR  SAP. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  tell  through 
your  paper  the  trouble  with  many  apricot  trees  in 
this  valley  ?  A  tree  will  wither  and  die  in  a  very 
short  time — say  three  or  four  days,  and  affected 
trees  will  be  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  or- 
chards. The  hark  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  be- 
comes a  very  dark,  reddish  brown  and  very  glossy, 
with  saj)  oozing  out  in  places  and  forming  hard 
balls.  Some  have  called  it  sour  sap.  and  it  has 
been  said  that  splitting  the  bark  will  prove  a 
remedy.  The  tree  will  seem  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  in  every  way,  also  the  roots — then  sud- 
denly it  will  die. 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  any  information 
you  can  give  me. — E.  P>.,  Hemet. 

These  are  typical  symptoms  of  sour  sap.  The 
trouble  is  <lue  to  climatic  conditions,  the  trees 
having  good  growing  weather  to  develop  a  fine 
flow  of  sap,  followed  by  cold  weather  which  stops 
that  flow  suddenly  and  lets  the  sap  stagnate,  or 
ferment.  It  is  most  frequent  in  early  stages  of 
growth,  that  is,  the  spring,  but  can  occur  at  any 
season  that  there  is  a  lot  of  sap  in  the  tree.  It 
has  been  worse  this  year  than  usual.  Whether  trees 
are  hurt  or  not  depends  whether  the  fermentation 
starts  or  not.  The  uninjured  trees  through  less 
sap  or  less  set  back  are  able  to  survive  the  change 
of  weather  without  having  the  sap  spoil ;  the  oth- 
ers are  not.  It  is  hard  to  prevent.hard  to  cure,  and 
a  person  would  do  wrong  to  give  any  encouraging 
advice.  Splitting  the  bark  is  thought  by  some 
to  do  a  little  good  in  letting  out  the  <ras  formed 
in  fermentation,  thus  protecting  the  growing  tis- 
sue. It  very  probably  does  no  harm  and  bn  a 
chance  it  can  be  held  better  to  split  the.  bark  than 
to  do  nothing.  ♦ 

Affected  trees  can  be  pruned  back  to  healthy 
wood  if  there  is  enough  remaining  to  make  a  new 
top.  The  affected  wood  would  die  anyway  and 
take  the  other  with  it.  However,  no  treatment 
can  be  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

CONTROL  OF  PEAR  SLUG. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending,  under  separate 
cover,  some  samples  of  cherry  tree  leaves  that 
have  been  attacked  by  a  small  snail  or  slug.  I 
first  noticed  that  the  tender  shoots  were  acting 
as  if  they  were  affected  with  peach  tree  curl  leaf. 
Later  the  lower  leaves  seemed  to  have  the  green 
portion  of  the  leaf  sucked  out.  On  examination 
I  found  a  great  number  of  these  worms,  varying 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  greenish 
in  color,  and  with  soft,  semi-transparent  bodies. 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  they  are.  and  how  to 
rid  the  trees  of  them.  You  may  find  some  of  the 
worms  still  on  the  leaves. — J.  L.  D.,  Cotati.. 

The  sample  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  for  it.  The  creatures  you  speak  of 
are  the  pear  slugs,  or  the  cherry  slugs,  as  they 
are  sometimes  known.  Although  slimy,  like  the 
big  yellow  slug  that  is  a  pest  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens, it  is  no  relation  thereto,  but  is  the  larva 
of  an  insect  of  the  same  group  as  the  butterflies 
and  moths.  Its  olive  green  color,  slimy  appear- 
ance and  the  way  it  eats  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
make  it  about  the  easiest  of  all  insects  to  identify. 
Parasites  and  predacious  insects  usually  keep  it 
in  fair  control.  Whenever  artificial  methods  of 
control  are  needed  the  slugs  can  easily  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  of  the  soap  or  emulsion  sprays,  or 
by  sprinkling  <lnst  of  any  kind  upon  them.  If 
you  can  get  a  machine  for  sulphuriug  a  vineyard 
and  use  some  air  slaked  lime  or  other  fine  dust,  it 
will  fix  them  quickly  and  inexpensively,  though 
any  way  of  applying  dust  will  do. 
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Potato  Breeding  in  Europe. 


To  the  Editor:  In  line  with  the  excellent  sug- 
gestions made  by  your  correspondent  in  the  issue 
of  June  28th,  I  will  add  that  while  abroad  I  made 
a  special  study  of  potato  culture,  and  found  one 
large  seed  firm  in  England  growing  no  less  than 
500  varieties,  having  at  one  time  exhibited  that 
number.  In  the  Potato  Experimental  Department 
were  many  rooms  with  the  floors  all  covered  with 
seed  for  testing,  and  exposed  to  full  light,  ar- 
ranged in  shallow  trays. 

All  advanced  and  progressive  growers  there 
plant  seed  with  strong,  dark  green  sprouts,  two 
to  three  inches  long;  the  potatoes  are  of  small  to 
medium  size,  and  are  always  planted  whole. 
Much  more  room  is  left  in-the  row,  and  rows  are 
wider  apart  than  used  to  be  the  custom. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  always  grown  in  the 
north,  mostly  in  Scotland,  and  for  seed  purposes 
are  used  rather  green.  .There  ,  are  many  other 
details  incidental  to  potato  planting,  but  I  men- 
tion this  merely  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Kirkman 
said.  • 

I  would  have  liked  to  havt^  introduced  some  of 
the  new  varieties  I  found,  but  the  recent  federal 
law  is  prohibitive.  I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Act  would  be  very 
useful,  in  permitting  the  importation  of  new 
varieties  of  potatoes  for  testing  only,  the  same 
being  sent  to,  and  in  the  charge  of  some  Govern- 
ment Experiment  Station  until  ready  to  dis- 
tribute. No  crop  deteriorates  or  "runs  out" 
sooner  than  the  potato ;  new  blood  is  needed  con- 
stantly, and  we  lose  a  good  deal  in  not  being 
able  to  reap  a  benefit  from  the  experiments  of 
others. 

Hundreds  of  new  crosses  are  being  made,  and 
with  species  of  solanium  from  any  parts  of  the 
globe  where  they  are  found  to  grow. 

I  noticed  a  great  many  varieties  of  colored 
potatoes  (not  black)  in  all  shades  from  pink  to 
deep  claret.  The  latter  was  almost  perfected  as 
a  salad  potato,  of  the  same  color  as  blood  beet. — 

Morgan  Hill.  Leonard  Coates. 

(This  is  but  one  of  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  things  that  Mr.  Coates  has  searched  out 
during  the  long  visit  in  Europe  from  which  he 
has  recently  returned.  We  expect  to  have  the 
account  of  some  other  observations  later,  and  the 
more  that  we  can  have  the  better.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  further  of  the  benefit 
that  might  be  obtained  if  we  could  take  advan- 
tage of  these  potato  experiments.  That  fact  is 
clear  enough  as  it  stands.) 


SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  the  kind  of 
soils  that  alfalfa  will  not  do  well  on?  I  have  a 
piece  of  land  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  alfalfa, 
that  has  a  heavy,  reddish  clay  down  the  first  foot 
and  below  that  the  subsoil  is  a  sandy  clay.  A 
hardpan  underlays  the  piece  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to 
3  feet.  If  the  hardpan  is  broken  up.  will  alfalfa- 
do  well  with  the  clav  soil  above?— J.  C,  Marys- 
ville. 

The  kind  of  soils  that  alfalfa  will  not  do  well 
on  are  soils  with  poor  drainage,  those  in  which 
the  irrigating  water  will  stand  and  rot  the  roots. 
A  good,  deep  soil,  one  into  which  the  water  will 
move  readily  is  the  kind  of  soil  for  alfalfa.  The 
deeper  the  better,  and  naturally  the  richer  the 
better  also.  Good  stands  of  alfalfa  have  been 
secured  on  everything  from  the  lightest  kind  of 
sand  to  genuine  adobe,  though  the  richer  the  soil 
the  better,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good  stand  on 
real  heavy  soil.  Fairly  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
have  been  secured  on  that  red,  foothill  type  of  soil 
which  you  evidently  refer  to,  though  it  is  not 
real  alfalfa  soil.  Your  success  would  depend 
upon  the  way  water  could  get  into  the  sandy  clay. 
If  it  could  move  into  it  as  freely  as  into  the  top 
soil,  alfalfa  would  grow;  if  it  would  hold  it  up 
too  long,  probably  it  would  not.  Breaking  a 
hardpan  by  blasting  will  make  land  as  good  as  if 
the  hardpan  were  not  there,  provided  it  is  a 
genuine  hardpan  and  there  is  a  subsoil  that  the 
alfalfa  roots  can  penetrate.  Blasting  into  a  heavy 
subsoil,  often  called  a  hardpan,  may  break  it  up 
to  give  alfalfa  roots  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  If 
by  blasting  or  otherwise  you  can  give  alfalfa  roots 


three  feet  of  soil  you  can  do  something  with  it. 
Some  kinds  of  red  foothill  hardpan,  by  the  way, 
will  disintegrate  without  blasting  if  there  is 
enough  soil  above  them  to  get  roots  established 
and  to  keep  moist.  Your  soil  possibly  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  giving  an  application  with 
hydrated  lime,  and  if  rather  barren  naturally, 
will  probably  be  better  if  inocculated  with  alfalfa 
bacteria. 


RIPE  MELONS— TOMATO  BLOOM. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  sure  rule 
to  tell  when  a  watermelon  is  fully  ripe?  What  is 
the  method  used  by  growers  in  picking  for  com- 
mercial shipping? 

I  see  one  querist  asks  about  tomato  blossoms 
dropping  with  setting  fruit.  I  have  been  experi- 
menting for  that  same  thing,  and  find  that  by 
trimming  up  the  vine  and  staking  it,  the  fruit  sets 
much  more  readily. — J.  A.  M.,  Poxen,  Cal. 

The  sure  rule  that  boys  use  when  they  get  into 
a  melon  patch  is  to  gently  press  the  sides  of  a 
melon  and  if  it  crackles  a  little  bit  they  judge  it 
fit  to  eat.  If  it  makes  no  sound  they  go  to  an- 
other. Commercial  pickers,  we  believe,  look  at 
the  little  spiral  between  the  melon  and  the  nearest 
leaf.  If  it  is  withered  they  pick  the  melon,  if 
fresh,  wait  until  next  picking.  If  there  is  an- 
other and  better  rule  we  hope  some  melon  grower 
will  tell  about  it,  as  some  people  are  much  better 
able  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  melon  than  others. 
Thanks  for  the  tomato  information. 

BLISTER  MITE  ON  WALNUT. 


To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  you  some  walnut 
leaves  with  some  swellings  on  them.  They  are 
very  plentiful  on  some  trees  here.  Is  the  trouble 
serious  and  will  it  spread? — H.  B.,  Burlingame. 

This  is  merely  Erinose,  or  Blister  Mite,  which  is 
a  very  common  trouble  on  walnuts,  but  does  not 
do  enough  damage  to  really  justify  the  term 
"trouble."  The  University  Bulletin  on  Walnut 
( 'ulture,  for  example,  has  this  to  say  :  "Its  effects 
are  seen  in  the  form  of  blister  like  swellings  or 
elevations  on  the  leaf  surface,  which  are  convex 
on  the  upper  and  concave  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaf.  These  swellings  are  caused  by  numerous, 
very  small  insects  which  live  within  the  blisters  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  amongst  a  felt-like,  hairy 
growth  which  develops  there.  While  this  effect 
is  very  common,  it  produces  no  appreciable  injury 
and  needs  no  treatment  for  its  control." 


TROUBLES  OF  BEAN  LEAVES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  leaves  of  Ken- 
tucky Wonder  bean  vines.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  for  bean  vines*  affected  like  these 
leaves  are0— W.  B.  G,  Volta. 

The  bean  leaves  were  rather  dry  to  show  well 
what  was  the  matter  with  them.  However,  there 
were  a  few  aphids  on  them,  also  indications  that 
the  red  spider  had  been  doing  damage.  It  seems 
likewise  that  the  mildew,  to  which  this  variety 
of  bean  is  very  susceptible,  has  also  been  doing 
considerable  injury.  If  the  green  leaves  sh  ow  a 
white  fungus  growth,  this  will  be  your  main 
trouble  in  all  probability.  It  can  be  controlled 
by  sprinkling  with  dry  sulphur,  which  will  also 
destroy  the  spider. 


QUESTIONS  ON  FLORICULTURE. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  tell  me  if 
you  publish  a  book  on  flowers  similar  to  your 
books  on  fruits  and  vegetables  which  we  have, 
and  in  which  we  find  valuable  information.  Now 
what  I  want  is  a  book  on  flowers  as  complete  as 
your  other  books.  If  yon  do  not  publish  one, 
could  you  recommend  one  to  me?  Could  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  germinate  Antigenon  Lep- 
topus  (Rose  De  Montana)  ?  Also  are  Japanese 
Mammoth  chestnuts  good  to  eat  ? — Mrs.  W.  A.  G., 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Japanese  chestnut  is  not  greatly  different 
from  other  chestnuts,  and  is  found  in  the  markets 
along  side  of  the  other  kinds.  Presumably  this  is 
the  "Mammoth"  chestnut's,  for  it  is  much  larger 
than  most  kinds.    We  do  not  publish  a  book  on 


floriculture,  and  wrote  to  MacRorie-McLaren  Co 
pany  for  their  recommendations  on  the  subjet 
also  to  answer  the  other  question  and  received 
the  following  reply  s 

"The  only  book  which  we  associate  ourselves 
with  is  "Landscape  Gardening  in  California"  by 
John  McLaren.  Regarding  the  germination  of 
Antigenon  Leptopus  seed,  beg  to  state  that  same 
should  be  planted  in  light  fibrous  loam  and  receive 
bottom  heat. 

VARIETIES  OF  SHIPPING  FIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  figs  can  you  recommend 
of  special  excellence  for  table  use  that  are  early, 
bear  two  crops  per  year,  keep  well  enough  to  ship 
several  hundred  miles,  that  will  be  liked  by  peo- 
ple after  shipment?— II.  T.  W.,  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Tribble  Nursery  Co.,  Elk  Grove. 

We  believe  the  California  Black  or  Mission  fig 
is  the  only  fig  that  meets  with  all  requirements 
named.  It  has  two  heavy  crops,  is  early,  of  the 
best  quality,  and  it  has  been  successfully  shipped 
to  Eastern  markets  with  refrigeration.  The 
White  Adriatic  is  a  splendid  fig  in  some  localities, 
but  owing  to  summer  rains  at  Del  Rio  it  would 
sour  on  the  tree,  which  it  has  a  habit  of  doing 
in  California,  in  some  localities.  The  two  best 
preserving  figs,  or  among  the  best,  are  the  White 
Endich  and  the  Brown  Ischia,  though  these  vari- 
eties produce  but  one  crop  that  is  good,  the  first 
not  being  of  value.  It  is  usually  conceded  that 
the  Smyrna  varieties  are  the  best  figs  for  drying, 
and  are  excellent  to  ship  under  refrigeration,  but 
the  caprification  of  the  Mission  and  others  of  this 
type  will  probably  prove  this  erroneous.  We 
understand  that  the  Celeste  and  Magnolia  figs 
have  been  found  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  other 
varieties,  which  have  been  tried  in  Texas.  In 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  varieties,  there 
are  manv  fine  varieties,  such  as  the  Pastillieiv. 
Kadota,  San  Pedro  White.  Ronde  Noir,  etc. 

TO  KILL  BERMUDA  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  sample  of  grass  has 
lately  appeared  on  my  pasture.  As  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  1  am  sending  you  a  slip  to  .see  what 
it  is  and  whether  it  is  poisonous  or  not.  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  if  you  will  inform  me  about 
said  grass  — A.  B..  Tracy. 

This  is  Bermuda  grass,  one  of  the  worst  weeds 
in  the  State,  taking  hold  of  the  richest  lands, 
especially  bottom  lands  where  moisture  is  plen- 
tiful. At  each  of  the  joints  roots  can  start,  if 
covered,  and  the  grass  spreads  greatly  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but  fairly  decent  pas- 
ture. In  some  places— not  in  California,  how- 
ever—it is  highly  thought  of.  In  California  any 
good  it  might  be  would  be  more  than  offset ,  by 
the  injury  it  would  do,  and  soil  satisfactory  foi 
it  would  "be  of  far  higher  value  for  other  pur 
poses,  except  in  alkali  soils  in  rare  instances. 
Bermuda  grass  is  considered  practically  impos- 
sible to  eradicate.  However,  it  is  reported  that 
by  plowing  up  ground  in  summer,  leaving  it 
rough  and  open  to  the  air  and  letting  it  dry  out 
completely,  the  hot  summer  sun  will  destroy  all 
of  the  roots.  Would  advise  nipping  a  new  infes- 
tation in  the  bud  in  this  way  on  the  chance  of 
success.  Sometimes  a  second  plowing  is  needed, 
also  a  harrowing  to  uncover  roots  protected  by 
clods.  In  an  alfalfa  patch,  if  the  alfalfa  is  well 
cared  for,  it  will  hold  its  own  against  the  grass. 

SWEET  POTATO  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  you  kindly  give  me  some 
information  as  to  the  profits  derived  from  the 
culture  of  the  sweet  potato  in  soil  suitable  for  its 
growth,  also  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  rais- 
ing same? — Subscriber.  San  Jose. 

Details  on  sweet  potato  growing  can  be  found 
in  California  Vegetables,  by  Prof.  Wickson. 
There  was  also  an  account  of  the  methods  followed 
at  Atwater.  Merced  county,  in  the  issue  of  April 
27,  1912.  If  you  intend  to  make  a  business  of 
sweet  potato  growing  you  should  study  the  meth- 
ods at  first  hand  at  Atwater  or  some  other  point 
in  the  district,  the  main  district  in  California. 
It  is  too  risky  to  state  what  profits  are  as  general- 
izations on  profits  are  too  misleading  in  all  cases. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  a  very  profitable  crop  for  the 
man  on  the  right  soil  who  attends  strictly  to  busi- 
ness. The  other  fellow  will  not  isucceed  under 
any  conditions. 
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Some  Italian  Agricultural  Methods. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pbkss  by 

E.  J.  Newcomer.] 

Italy  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
country  as  regards  natural  resources.  It 
is  mountainous,  but  has  few  minerals  of 
value,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  forc- 
ed to  cultivate  the  land  in  spite  of  its 
frequently  unsuitable  condition. 

Stretching  transversely  across  the  broad 
northern  part  of  Italy  is  an  extensive 
plain,  200  miles  long,  and  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  50  miles,  dividing  the  Alps 
from  the  Apennines.  This  plain  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  streams,  most  of 
them  finally  flowing  into  one  of  the  two 
large  rivers,  the  Po  or  the  Adige,  and  is 
extremely  fertile,  although  frequently 
swampy.  South  of  this  plain  are  the 
Apennines  and  their  spurs,  occupying 
practically  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  the 
part  familiarly  known  as  the  "boot,"  and 
in  these  hills  and  mountains  there  are 
numerous  narrow  valleys,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral small  pin  ins.  But  tor  all  this  level 
land,  the  great  population,  which  is  20 
times  that  of  California  per  square  mile, 
makes  it  necessary  to  cultivate  not  only 
the  valleys  and  rolling  hills,  but  also  the 
mountains  wherever  there  is  any  soil  at 
all. 

This  necessity  has  brought  into  exis- 
tence many  interesting  methods  which 
are  entirely  novel  to  the  Californian,  and 
which  serve  well  to  illustrate  what  may 
be  done  by  iniensive  agriculture.  I  will 
describe  first  briefly  the  general  methods 
of  farming  in  use,  and  those  used  in  cul- 
tivating the  level  land,  and  then  tell  in 
greater  detail  of  the  more  interesting 
methods  employed  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

Two  very  general  conditions  which  hin- 
der agricultural  progress  with  the  Italian 
are  the  non-ownership  by  the  farmer  of 
the  land  which  he  works,  and  his  non- 
residence  upon  it.  The  land  is  largely 
owned  by  wealthy  men  who  divide  it  up, 
and,  through  their  agents,  rent  it  to  the 
peasant  farmers,  each  farmer  taking  only 
as  much  land  as  he  and  his  family  can 
cultivate.  The  farmers  live  mostly  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work  the  land,  and  returning  at 
night,  and  it  is  a  common  thing,  when 
traveling  by  rail,  to  pass  literally  hun- 
dreds of  small,  cultivated  patches  of  laud 
without  a  house  on  any  of  them.  For 
these  reasons  the  peasant  is  not  vitallv 
interested  in  the  land,  and  as  a  rule  his 
limited  education  docs  not  allow  him  to 
successfully  use  modern  scientific  farm- 
ing methods.  At  the  same  time,  the 
owner  of  the  land,  the  educated  man,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  farming  it. 

Even  on  the  extensive  level  plains  the 
fields  are  small,  usually  not  over  10  or  l"> 
acres  in  extent.  Each  field,  ordinarily  an 
oblong  strip  of  land,  is  bounded  by  a 
road  or  path,  or  by  one  of  the  numerous 
Irrigation  or  drainage  ditches  which  ram- 
ify to  all  parts  of  the  valley.  There  are 
frequently  willow  or  poplar  trees  growing 
along  these  ditches,  pruned  and  trained 
to  form  living  supports  for  the  grape  vines 
which  almost  invariably  form  a  sort  of 
fence  about  the  field.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  see  that  machinery,  such 
as  large  cultivators,  mowers  or  harvesters 
is  very  much  out  of  place.  In  some  lo- 
calities I  have  seen  modern  plows  hitched 
behind  slow-moving  oxen.  Most  of  the 
work  is  hand  work,  however,  and  every 
able  man  in  the  family  works  in  the  field, 
and  usually  the  women  also. 

The  great  northern  valley  is  too  cold 
for  citrus  fruits,  and  even  for  olives,  and 
is  largely  devoted  to  grapes  and  to  va- 
rious field  crops,  such  as  grain,  hay,  rice, 
and  vegetables.  Fruits  are  raised  chiefly 
in  small  quantities,  a  tree  here  and  there, 
and  even  when  a  man  does  possess  an 
orchard,  he  raises  hay  or  grain  between 


the  trees.  A  great  deal  of  labor  and  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  crop:  it  is  carefully 
weeded  by  hand,  and  even  grain  fields 
are  watched  as  carefully  as  vegetable  gar- 
dens. 

It  is  in  the  more  southern,  mountainous 
districts  that  one  finds  the  farmer  liter- 
ally fighting  for  a  living  from  the  soil. 
There  are  acres  and  acres  of  land  here 
that  are  cultivated  only  with  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  trouble.  The  very  steep  hill- 
sides have  been  under  cultivation  for 
hundreds  of  years,  being  built  up  with 
strong  stone  walls  into  successive  terraces, 
each  terrace  10  or  12  feet  high.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  60  or  more  of 
these  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet.  The  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  construct  these  terraces,  and  the  con- 
tinual labor  of  climbing  up  and  down  to 
cultivate  them,  and  to  harvest  their  crops 
is  almost  incredible.  There  are  only  nar- 
row, rough  paths  on  these  hills,  and  fre- 
quently the  laud  is  so  steep  that  stone 
stairways  have  been  built. 

Every  inch  of  this  terraced  land  is  cul- 
tivated, and  a  great  variety  of  crops  is 
ruised  upon  it.  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  are  usually 
trained  low  and  covered  across  the  top  and 
on  the  exposed  sides  with  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  oak  or  chestnut,  supported 
by  a  light  wooden  framework.  This  pro- 
tection is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
hard  winds  and  severe  hailstorms  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly along  the  sea  coast.  Vines  are  very 
extensively  raised  on  the  terraces  also. 
They  are  always  trained  on  frames  form- 
ed of  vertical  and  horizontal  poles  fast- 
ened together  with  cords  or  wires,  and 
strong  enough  to  support  a  man.  For 
the  grower  must  make  his  way  about, 
barefooted,  over  these  trellises,  in  order 
to  pinch  off  superfluous  shoots,  or  to 
spray  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
against  the  dreaded  Peronospora.  or  grape 
mildew.  An  enormous  amount  of  labor  is 
expended  each  year  in  pruning  and  train- 
ing the  vines. 

The  larger  shoots  are  trained  up  vertic- 
ally, and  the  smaller  ones  horizontally, 
and  if  these  letter  are  not  long  enough  to 
reach  from  one  pole  to  the  next,  a  piece 
of  dead  vine  is  tied  to  them  and  carried 
across  to  the  next  pole. 

All  the  tying  is  done  with  flexible  green 
willow  and  poplar  shoots.  The  ground 
about  the  vines,  as  well  as  that  used  for 
other  crops,  is  all  cultivated  by  hand,. or- 
dinarily a  large,  heavy  mattock  being 
used  which  breaks  up  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more. 

Grain  and  even  hay  is  grown  on  some 
of  the  terraces,  but  a  far  larger  number 
of  them  are  de-voted  to  vegetables,  and  the 
land  is  continuously  used  from  early 
spring  until  fall.  Potatoes  are  one  of  the 
earliest  crops  planted  and  these  are  dug 
about  the  end  of  March.  They  are  very 
small  at  this  time,  not  larger  than  ordi- 
nary plums,  but  it  is  necessary  to  dig 
them  early,  before  they  are  ruined  by  the 
black  rot,  a  terrible  fungous  disease  that 
we  do  not  know  in  America.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  sprayed  on  the  vines  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  disease,  but  it  has  little 
effect,  and  if  the  potatoes  are  not  dug 
early,  the  vines  will  will  and  turn  yellow, 
and  the  potatoes  themselves  will  blacken 
and  rot.  A  furtner  reason  for  digging 
them  early  is  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  new  potatoes  in  the  more  north- 
ern countries,  particularly  Germany,  and 
the  farmers  sell  their  product  at  a  good 
price  by  shipping  it  north.  Sometimes,  if 
the  rot  is  not  particularly  serious,  a  se- 
cond crop  of  potatoes  is  planted  as  soon 
as  the  first  is  out  of  the  ground,  but  usu- 
ally something  else  is  put  in.  such  as 
corn  and  beans,  carrots,  fennel,  etc.  Many 
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■vegetables,  too,  as  artichokes,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  and  fennel  are  planted  earlier. 
When  the  potato  crop  is  dug,  no  time  is 
lost  in  getting  another  crop  started.  The 
ground  is  gone  over  with  a  heavy  hoe, 
and  levelled.  Then  one  man  makes  a 
shallow  trench  with  the  hoe,  while  an- 
other scatters  the  seed.  If  it  is  beans, 
the  first  man  usually  goes  along  the  row 
and  puts  in  a  kernel  of  corn  at  intervals, 
as  well.  When  the  seed  has  been  placed 
he  takes  the  hoe  and  digs  a  second  trench 
parallel  with  the  first,  the  dirt  from  it 
falling  into  and  filling  the  first  trench. 

This  process  is  repeated  until  every 
available  inch  of  the  terrace  has  been 
planted. 

The  terraces  are  usually  shaded  by 
•olive  or  carob  trees,  planted  around  their 
margins  and  these  trees  are  also  planted 
in  any  place  where  the  soil  is  not  good, 
as  they  will  grow  in  spite  of  poor,  dry 
soil. 

The  carob  tree  is  a  rather  large  tree, 
shaped  something  like  a  live  oak,  and 
"with  heavy  dark  green  foliage.  It  bears 
•elongated  green  pods,  looking  like  string 
■beans  which  broaden  and  turn  brown  as 
they  ripen. 

These  pods  form  a  valuable  fattening 
food  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Fig  and  al- 
mond trees  also  are  common,  and  occa- 
sionally one  sees  apples,  peaches,  pears  or 
walnuts.  But  aside  from  the  citrus  fruits, 
and  sometimes  almonds,  trees  are  not 
cultivated  cxtansively  in  the  mountainous 
regions. 


The  grain  crops  of  Glenn  and  Butte 
•counties  are  now  being  harvested  and  the 
yield  is  proving  to  be  much  better  than 
expected.  Also  in  the  Wheatland,  Yuba 
county,  section  there  is  being  harvested 
good  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  C.  H.  Dam 
is  reported  to  have  finished  putting  up 
1800  tons  of  hay  and  he  expects  to  har- 
dest 15,000  sacks  of  grain  this  season. 
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Agricultural  Notes. 

The  prospects  for  a  record  breaking 
beet  crop  around  the  Hamilton,  Glenn 
county,  sugar  mill  are  fine.  The  mill  ex- 
pects that  six  months  will  be  required  to 
work  up  all  the  beets  contracted  for. 

The  large  amount  of  irrigation  done 
in  the  vicinity  of  Live  Oak  has  made  it 
possible  to  grow  a  vast  amount  of  garden 
truck.  The  yield  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables this  season  in  that  section  has 
made  prosperous  times  for  the  com- 
munity 

A  dispatch  from  New  Pine  Creek,  Ore- 
gon, states  that  M.  R.  Crystal  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  Sonoma  county,  California,  is  in  that 
section  for  the  purpose  of  buying  5000 
tons  of  hay,  and  is  offering  $9  per  ton  for 
good  hay  delivered  at  the  railroad.  The 
hay  is  to  be  shipped  to  California,  where 
he  will  dispose  of  it  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men who  have  been  affected  by  the  dry 
conditions  in  that  State. 

Sonoma  county  offers  a  premium  of  $2 
to  the  boy  or  girl  under  16  years  who 
brings  in  the  largest  number  of  gopher 
scalps  during  the  month  of  July. 

The  first  carload  of  watermelons  for  the 
season  was  shipped  from  Sultana,  Fresno 
county,  last  week.  The  crop  in  that  sec- 
tion is  up  to  the  average  and  growers 
anticipate  fair  prices,  as  the  first  car  sold 
for  $20  per  ton.  Dinuba  is  also  shipping 
melons,  but  reports  a  rather  short  crop. 

One  of  the  heaviest  yields  of  barley  for 
this  season  in  Sutter  county  is  reported 
by  William  Hagenian,  who  averaged  35 
sacks  to  the  acre  on  his  90-acre  field  west 
of  Live  Oak. 

The  hop  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico 
is  reported  to  promise  a  full  yield  this 
season.  Picking  is  expected  to  begin  in 
August. 

Alfalfa  planting  in  summer  is  being 
tried  out  on  the  480-acre  tract  of  the  Mid- 
land Investment  Company  near  Tulare. 
First  a  nurse  crop  is  sown  and  then  the 
alfalfa  seed  was  drilled  in  deep  and  the 
ground  rolled.  After  a  few  days  the  al- 
falfa made  a  fine  showing  above  ground. 

Land  Improvement. 

A  meeting  was  held  las'  week  and  a 
movement  inaugurated  to  leclaiir  50,000 
acres  of  swamp  lands  near  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon. 

A  tract  of  100  acres  was  sold  in  the 
Ukiah  valley  last  week  for  S250  per  acre. 
Part  of  the  land  is  already  planted  to 
hops  and  the  new  own?r  will  set  the  rest 
of  the  place  to  the  same  crop. 

A  new  system  of  irrigation  pipes  is 
being  installed  by  E.  W.  Stanton,  who 
owns  tha  old  McGrew  place,  north  of  Live 
Oak.  Stanton  is  an  engineer  and  has 
laid  out  detailed  plans  to  irrigate  the 
whole  240  acres  from  a  system  of  under- 
ground concrete  pipes.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied from  three  wells,  a  35-borsepower 
electric  moTor  being  used  lor  power. 
About  three  miles  of  18  and  14-inch  pipe 
are  required  to  conduct  the  water  to  the 
various  fields.  Part  of  the  ranch  is  in 
alfalfa  and  part  in  orchard. 

What  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  deals  in  the  history  of  the  Porter- 
vine  district  was  completed  last  week 
when  the  property  known  as  the  Hender- 
son orchard  in  Worth  was  sold  to  William 
Ford,  George  Ford  and  Harold  Ford,  In- 
diana bankers,  for  a  consideration  said  to 
have  been  approximately  $230,000.  This 
orchard,  which  was  planted  ten  years  ago 
by  T)r.  Henderson,  includes  45  acres  of 
early  navels  and  forty-five  ot  late  valan- 
cias,  all  in  full  bearing.  In  addition 
there  are  tracts  of  land  excellently 
adapted  to  oranges,  and  totalling  nearly 
100  acres  of  bare  land. 

{Continued  on  Page  S4.) 


=  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY= 


21  ACRES  choice  land  situated  only  26  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  2  miles  from  a  good  thriving  town.  Eleven  acres  in  12-year- 
old  grape  vines;  10  acres  open  land,  suitable  for  fruits,  etc.  Cli- 
matic conditions  the  best.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  income  property  that  will  return  15%  on  the  purchase  price 
this  year 

Price  $5,500.60 ;  terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  three  annual  pay- 
ments, with  interest  at  6%  on  the  deferred.  For  further  particulars 
write  to 

R.  H.  TRUMBULL, 
804  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty- 
All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA.,  CALIFORNIA 


It  Pays  To  Use  Benicia  Implements 

The  Name  "BENICIA"  is  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW 

Simplifies  hillside  plowing.  All  furrows  turned  same  way. 
Equally  adapted  to  level  land.  Equipped  with  patent  adjustable 
tongue',  operated  by  driver's  foot  without  leaving  seat.  Easy  on 
the  horses.  Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  in  dry,  hard  or  fallow 
ground,  either  clean,  trashy  or  rooty.  All  levers  conveniently  placed, 
and  easily  operated  from  "the  seat.  As  a  deep  tiller  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. Highest  grade  material  used  in  construction.  Very  popular 
and  without  doubt  the  best  plow  on  the  market.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed and  up  to  date.   Send  for  plow  circulars. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers. 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Pruning  Frosted  Citrus  Trees. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Prof.  J.  Eliot  Coit.] 

(We  have  carried  on  quite  an  extensive 
discussion  this  year  on  the  proper  prun- 
ing of  frost  injured  citrus  trees  and  the 
following  from  a  circular  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  just  issued,  will  give  the 
decisions  reached  on  this  subject  at  the 
University  after  careful  investigation.) 

It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  by 
this  Station  that  it  is  wise  to  defer  prun- 
ing frost  injured  trees  until  it  is  perfectly 
clear  just  how  far  back  the  wood  has 
been  killed.  After  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  living  and  dead  wood  be- 
comes apparent,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  toward  recon- 
structing the  top  in  the  best  way  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time. 

The  problems  involved  in  mending  and 
reforming  the  tops  of  frosted  citrus  trees 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
having  to  do  with  very  young  trees  and 
those  concerned  with  large  mature  trees. 

Rkheading  Youxg  Trees. — When  a  one 
or  two-year-old  tree  has  been  killed  to  a 
point  near  the  ground  it  should  first  be 
determined  in  each  individual  case 
whether  the  dead  wood  extends  below  the 
bud  union.  If  there  remains  enough  live 
wood; above  the  union  to  grow  a  strong 
shoot,  such  a  shoot  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  become  the  trunk  of  the  new 
tree,  all  other  shoots  being  suppressed. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  trunk  is  killed 
below  the  union  it  will  be  necessary  to 
set  a  new  bud.  The  opportunity  is  thus 
presented  ,  of  reconsidering  the  relative 
profits  to  be  derived  from  oranges,  lem- 
ons or  pomelos.  In  case  the  root  is  sweet 
orange  the  bud  may  be  set  immediately, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  room  to  do  so 
without  excavating  the  soil,  for  in  no 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  loading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  If 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  It.  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  Tou  know- 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlandi.  Cal. 


case  should  a  bud  be  set  below  the  soil. 
In  case  the  trees  have  been  killed  to  the 
ground  it  is  well  to  select  the  most  vigor- 
ous sprout  and  bud  into  this  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  ground.  If  the  root  is 
sour  orange  or  pomelo  it  is  best  to  place 
the  bud  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
ground  on  a  strong  sprout.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  somewhat  hardier  tree  and  one 
more  resistant  to  gum  disease. 

In  all  cases  where  a  new  trunk  must  be 
grown  on  trees  already  planted  in  orch- 
ard form,  it  is  necessary  of  course  to 
stake  the  trees  and  tie  them  every  few 
inches,  taking  care  to  disbud  often  and 
remove  all  sprouts  from  the  root,  event- 
ually heading  the  tree  at  the  desired 
height.  A  stake  larger  than  the  custom- 
ary building  lath  is  advisable  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  by  passing  teams  and 
tillage  tools. 

Top  Pruning. — Where  the  tops  of  young 
trees  are  partly  frozen  it  will  be  found, 
especially  with  lemons,  that  the  more 
rapid  growing  upright  shoots  have  been 
killed  while  the  fine  fruiting  brush  has 
been  spared.  Instead  of  cutting  back  all 
of  these  injured  shoots  in  proportion  to 
the  injury,  it  is  much  better,  especially 
with  lemons,  to  take  out  most  of  the  very 
strong  upright  canes  entirely.  If  all  are 
merely  cut  back  and  allowed  to  remain 
each  one  will  throw  up  several  similar 
shoots  which  in  turn  may  be  cut  back,  the 
final  result  being  a  broom-like  growth 
with  far  too  many  shoots.  The  proner 
pinching  and  thinning  of  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  shoots  will  involve  much  more 
labor  than  the  commercial  orchardist  can 
afford.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  remove 
most  of  the  upright  vegetative  shoots 
entirely  and  rely  on  new  shoots  from  the 
horizontal- wood  to  enlarge  the  framework 
of  the  top.  All  water  sprouts  arising  from 
the  trunk  and  around  the  crotches  should 
be  vigorously  suppressed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  whitewash  the  exposed  trunks  in 
order  to  prevent  sunburning  of  the  bark. 

In  many  cases  the  bark  of  the  trunks 
of  young  trees  has  been  split  -by  the  frost 
and  has  dried  out  resulting  in  a  strip  of 
dead  bark  on  ope  side,  usually  the  south- 
west side.  This  condition  is  not  neces- 
sarily serious,  provided  there  remains  a 
strip  of  live  healthy  bark  of  sufficient 
width  to  provide  a  flow  of  sap  to  the  top. 
The  living  bark  will  gradually  increase  in 
width  and  extend  over  the  dead  areas,  in 
time  covering  them  entirely.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  wood  decaying 
fungi  it  is  well  to  paint  the  dead  areas 
with  white  lead  or  asphalt  paint. 

Reheading  Mature  Trees.  —  Orange 
trees  are  much  more  resistant  to  frost 
than  lemon  trees.  Over  certain  large 
areas  the  recent  freeze  has  ruined  the 
fruit  and  completely  defoliated  the  trees 
without  killing  back  the  wood  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  In  such  a  case  the  trees 
need  no  extra  pruning,  although  while  the 
leaves  are  absent  a  good  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  remove  conflicting  branches 
and  thin  the  brush  with  greater  ease  and 
efficiency  than  is  possible  when  the  trees 
are  covered  with  leaves. 

Where  the  wood  is  killed  back  to  any 
extent,  however,  too  many  shoots  are  apt 
to  start  from  the  Hve  wood  and  many 
suckers  from  about  the  crotches.  Theo- 
retically the  shoots  should  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  only  what  is  needed.  Those  left 
will  be  stronger  and  bear  more  fruit  than 
if  such  a  large  number  were  allowed  to 
struggle  for  life.  Practically,  however, 
such  a  course  would  require  more  labor 
than  is  available  and  large  growers  will 
have  to  adopt  the  next  best  course,  viz., 
that  of  cutting  out  all  the  dead  wood  and 
thinning  the  new  growth  by  taking  out 
bodily  a  certain  number  of  branches. 

Where  lemon  trees  have  been  killed 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2V2  acres. 

Why  not  you  1 


Name 
Town 
Htnte.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISC0,  5"4  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELFS,  San  Fernando  Bldg 


LAY 
PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried,  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW.  Address 

OREIMSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angelas:  120 -uutli  1. <»<  Angeles  Street  SanFranelseo:  2 3 3  Rialto  Bldg. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the 
market.  Very  easy  running.  Oper- 
ated either  by  hand  or  power. 

We  also  furnish  HOPPERS. 
SPREADERS.  FIELD  CARS,  TURN 
TABLES.  RAILS,  etc. 

Also  high-power  dry-fruit  graders. 
3  to  6  grade. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

224-226  ALAMEDA  AVE.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  problems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
■ave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME:  CAI. DWELL,,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5  th  St.,  I  .on  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Ku.alyptui.  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

846  S.  Main  St.,  I.oa  Angeles,  CaL 
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back  severely  it  is  best  to  withhold  or 
decrease  the  fertilizer  during  the  succeed- 
ing year  in  order  that  a  more  moderate 
growth  may  take  place.  Frozen  trees 
have  been  thrown  out  of  balance.  They 
have  the  same  amount  of  root  as  before 
which  is  now  pouring  sap  into  a  much 
reduced  top.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  a 
tremendous  new  growth  breaking  out  all 
over  the  trunk  and  branches.  At  best  a 
great  deal  of  labor  will  be  required  to 
properly  sucker  the  trees.  If  additional 
stimulation  is  brought  about  by  the  ap- 
plication of  quick  acting  fertilizers  this 
trouble  will  be  increased.  Wise  lemon 
growers  prefer  to  build  the  new  head  out 
of  the  more  moderate  growth  of  fruiting 
wood  rather  than  out  of  water  sprouts. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  always  advisable 
to  root-prune  frosted  trees,  but  if  hard- 
pan  or  plow-sole  exists  it  may  be  broken 
up  with  a  subsoil  plow  at  this  time  with 
less  injury  to  the  trees  from  cutting  large 
roots.  The  number  of  roots  which  may 
be  cut  with  impunity  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  the  tops  of  the 
trees  have  been  killed  back. 

Whenever  large  limbs  are  taken  out  it 
is  well  to  apply  some  good  antiseptic  to 
the  cut  surfaces  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  decay  organisms  and  to  pre- 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FHANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Mltrison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


FREEST? 


on  ,\ 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardlst 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit    Growers'  Ass'n., 
and    mentions    name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 
UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
S.130  Peralta  MroH     -        Onkland.  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


vent  undue  drying  out  and  checking  of 
the  wood.  White  lead  paint  and  asphalt 
paint  are  good  dressings,  while  liquid 
grafting  wax  is  often  used.  A  good  form- 
ula for  the  wax  is  6  lbs.  resin,  1  lb.  bees- 
wax, and  1  pint  of  linseed  oil.  Another 
wound  dressing  which  is  very  cheap  and 
has  been  highly  recommended  consists  of 
three  parts  melted  resin  mixed  with  one 
part  warm  crude  petroleum. 

Remove  Oranges.- — It  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  no  injury  to  the  tree  can  re- 
sult from  any  of  the  materials  passing 
from  the  frozen  oranges  back  into  the 
tree.  An  examination  of  those  oranges 
which  have  been  too  badly  frozen  to  be  fit 
for  shipment,  shows  that  most  of  them 
have  been  only  partially  killed;  conse- 
quently they  are  presumably  respiring 
carbon  dioxide.  This  loss  of  energy  would 
be  saved  if  the  oranges  were  removed 
from  the  tree  rather  than  allow  to  hang 
all  summer.  There  is  no  experimental 
evidence,  however,  to  show  whether  this 
loss  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost  of 
early  removal  by  hand.  In  case  the  fruit 
is  picked  off  the  trees  it  may  safely  be 
plowed  under,  thus  adding  humus  and 
some  plant  food  to  the  soil.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  soil  becoming  acid  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  practice. 

OVERCHARGING  ON  EXPRESS. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  autumn  I  express- 
ed a  crated  live  pig  from  Sacramento  to 
Willits.     The    express    agent  collected 
$12.25  from  me,  when  the  charges  should 
only  have  been  $4.50,  as  I  found  out  a 
few  weeks  ago.    I  wrote  the  company's 
agent,  but  can't  get  a  reply.    In  what  j 
way  can  I  make  them  consider  my  request  | 
for   an    adjustment?     The    consignment  | 
weighed  200  pounds. — W.  E.  L.,  Covelo.  J 

ANSWER   BY'  OUB    LOCAL    ATTORNEYS.  I 

Your  correspondent  having  written  to 
the  express  agent  regarding  the  over- 
charge to  which  he  states  he  has  been  j 
subjected  and  having  received  no  reply, 
his  proper  course  would  be  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  express  company.  He 
might  coinmurieate  with  the  home  office 
stating  all  facts  and  circumstances  and 
enclosing  exact  copies  of  the  way  bill  and 
receipt.  Such  matters  are  generally  given 
proper  attention  by  the  company.  If  this 
plan  does  not  yield  results,  the  matter 
should  without  delay  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  reputable  attorney.  In 
such  a  case  the  attorney  would  desire  the 
following  data: 

(1)  Name  of  express  company:  name 
of  agent,  if  known. 

(2)  Date  of  consignment;    name  and 
address  of  consignee. 

(3)  Receipt,  way  bill,  etc.,  for  inspec- 
tion-.  Any  other  evidence  of  amount  paid. 

('1)  Reasons  for  belief  that  the  charges 
should  have  been  no  more  than  the 
amount  alleged,  and  evidence  thereof. 

(5)  Copies  of  letters  already  written 
to  agent  and  to  company;  replies  thereto, 
if  any. 


WANTED.    BLUE  BLOODED 
KITTEN. 


To  th-3  Editor:  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  kitten  of  good  stock,  for  my  children. 
I  wish  one  that  is  bright,  good  looking, 
and  a  good  mouser,  and  think  the  kind  I 
wish  is  called  the  Maltese.  I  have  search- 
ed advertising  pages  in  vain  but  find  no 
mention  of  cats.  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  advise  me. — Mrs.  Olive  H.  Camp- 
bell, Weiser,  Idaho. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  majority  of  people  have  been 
more  worried  over  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
kittens  and  cats  than  to  secure  new  ones, 
so  we  can't  help  our  correspondent.  Thir, 
is  an  opportunity  for  cat  breeders  to  tak^ 
advantage  of  and  we  hope  that  the  suc- 
cessful kitten,  Maltese,  Fersian,  Angora, 
Tortoise  Shell,  or  what  not,  will  give 
thorough  satisfaction. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR 
AND  GRADER 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPEH.  PERFORATOR,  AND  GRADER  is 

built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  tht.  requirements  of  prune  growers  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the 
machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.  Made  in  rarios  sires 
for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery, 
including  trucks  and  cars.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CHOP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1 .  .     8  bushels  per  day. 

No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 

No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 

No.  4 .  .  90  bushels  per  day. 

No.  5..  150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


KIR  KM  AN  S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho'  asphalt  um  dipped,  uew  thre&ds  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  Id  name  only 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations  Screw  casing  and  standari  pipe  (Huns* 
and  valve*. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SR. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "T&SiSSSr1 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 


1  flA  AAA  Sour  0ran»c 

lUv,UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Pavels  — Valenclas — Tangerines 

•SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 
R.   O.  I.   Panadena  and  Terra  Brit* 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

(Continued  From  Page  SI.) 

The  -10-acre  ranch,  one-half  mile  from 
Fowler,  bolonging  to  J.  R.  Dilley,  sold  last 
week  to  George  Baker  for  $20,000,  or 
$500  per  acre.  The  place  is  highly  im- 
proved and  has  fine  buildings,  and  Mr. 
Baker  will  move  onto  the  place  right 
away  and  make  it  his  home. 

Chris  H.  Widemann  of  Gonzales,  pur- 
chaser of  the  extensive  Coburn  ranch 
near  King  City,  is  arranging  to  subdivide 
and  place  upon  the  market  about  8000 
acres  in  tracts  to  suit.  About  2500  acres 
will  be  bottom  land  and  the  balance  is 
upland. 

A  240-^cre  ranch,  northeast  of  Tular?, 
was  sold  last  week  for  $30,000.  The  ranch 
contains  orchards,  alfalfa  fields  and  con- 
siderable native  timber. 

With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  first  shipment  of  Gravenstein 
apples  for  the  season  was  made  from  Se- 
bastopol  last  week.  Preparations  for  th° 
big  apple  show  to  be  held  there  from 
August  18  to  2",  are  going  ahead  rapidly. 

Kings  county  dried  fruit  producers  are 
generally  signing  up  on  the  proposition  to 
join  the  dried  fruit  association  now  being 
organized  at  Fresno.  A  meeting  to  con- 
sider by-laws  will  be  held  at  the  latter 
city  on  July  28. 

The  Sutter  Cured  Fruit  Association  of 
Yuba  City  has  leased  a  part  of  the  big 
grain  warehouse  there  and  will  install  a 
raisin  stemmer  and  other  packing  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says  that 
buyers  are  paying  $35  per  ton  lor  Tuscan 
clings  and  $22.50  for  freestone  peaches. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  being  held  for 
$37.50  for  choice  clings  and  $25  for  free- 
stones. 

Last  week  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  announced  the  following 
prices  for  July,  August  and  September  de- 
livery: 


turn?  already  received  indicate  a  net 
price  to  the  grower  member  of  at  least 
$50  per  ton  for  the  cots  and  considerably 
more  for  the  prunes. 

Up  to  July  8  over  2800  cars  of  melons 
had  been  sent  out  of  California  with  700 
more  to  go  for  the  season.  About  75  cars 
of  deciduous  fruits  are  now  going  east 
daily,  consisting  principally  of  plum:;, 
pears,  peaches  and  apricots. 

A  new  department  has  been  added  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley.  This  department 
will  take  up  the  study  of  fruits  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  Prof.  V.  B.  Pratt,  tem- 
porarily, though  it  is  stated  Prof.  A.  V. 
Steubenrauch  will  soon  take  it  over. 


Dairy  and  Live  Stock. 

The  directors  of  the  Fresno  Agricul- 
tural Fair  Association  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  a  model  dairy  farm  be 
run  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Fresno  city  schools. 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  creamery 
butter  was  shipped  from  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon,  during  the  month  of  June. 

A  dispatch  from  New  Pine  Creek,  Ore- 
gon, states-  that  300,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  sold  there  last  week. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says:  The 
milking  of  ewes  has  become  quite  an  in- 
dustry on  the  Glide  farm  near  Winters, 
and  this  season  over  1000  ewes  are  being 
milked  twice  a  day  and  give  about  a  pint 
of  milk  each.  The  milk  is  poured  Into 
large  iron  vats,  where  it  is  heated  to  a 
certain  temperature;  it  is  then  placed  iu 
bags  and  allowed  to  drip.  The  cheese  is 
cut  up  into  about  3-pound  squares  and 
placed  in  barrels  for  shipment.  At  the 
present  time  this  firm  is  making  about 
350  pounds  of  cheese  daily  and  they  have 
a  ready  sale  for  their  product  in  the  bay 
cities. 

Nineteen  head  of  fine,  heavy  dratt 
horses  were  purchased  in  the  Salinas  sec- 
tion last  week  for  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

At  an  auction  held  near  Waukena, 
Kings  county,  last  week,  dairy  cows  av- 


Loose  Muscatels,  50-lb.  boxes. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

3& 

3% 

4 

*% 

4% 

3% 

3V. 

3Vj 

3  V, 

Seeded  Raisins. 

16-oz. 

12-oz. 

16-oz. 

12-oz. 

16-oz. 

12-oz. 

514 

4% 

5Vj 

\Vi 

5% 

4% 

■  5% 

4% 

6 

4% 

6% 

4^ 

4V> 

4Vj 

Thompson  Seedless  in  50-lb.  cases. 

5Vi 

514 

5% 

Sultanas  and  Thompson,  if  recleaned,  14c  per  pound  advance. 

Prices  on  all  above  guaranteed  against  its  own  decline  until  April  1.  1914. 


Commissioner  Schulz  states  that  at  this 
time  the  orange  groves  of  Tulare  county 
promise  65%  of  a  normal  crop  the  coming 
season.  Trees  not  injured  by  frost  will 
have  a  full  crop,  while  frosted  trees  will 
have  much  less  than  normal. 

The  big  cannery  at  Yuba  City  expects 
to  open  for  the  season  next  week.  The 
biggest  pack  of  peaches  ever  put  up  by 
this  concern  is  expected  this  summer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lake  County  Cured 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  held  at  Kel- 
seyville  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  build 
and  equip  a  packing  house  at  that  place, 
to  be  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan 
for  its  members. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
Bulletin  of  July  7,  says  that  some  packers 
have  offered  Santa  Clara  prunes,  60s  to 
90s,  at  3"ic  basis  f.o.b.,  October  shipment; 
also  that  apricots  have  been  sold  at  12c 
f.o.b.,  or  1c  drop;  peaches  of  1912  crop, 
choice  Muirs,  August  shipment,  at  iV^c 
f.o.b.  coast.  Very  little  buying  is  being 
done  at  this  time. 

The  Corning  New  Era  tells  of  good 
prices  being  received  for  fruit.  In  its  last 
issue  it  says:  The  Corning  Olive  Growers 
&  Producers'  Exchange,  recently  incor- 
porated and  put  on  a  good  business  basis, 
has  about  completed  shipments  of  apri- 
cots and  Tragedy  prunes,  and  partial  re- 


craged  $60  per  head.  One  cow  brought  $90. 

George  Wurster  and  F.  Mezger,  catiie- 
men  from  Yreka,  have  purchased  303 
acres  of  land  near  Stripton,  Sutter 
county.  They  expect  to  plant  most  of  the 
land  to  alfalfa  and  make  a  dairy  and 
stock  ranch. 


Dairy  Expert  Leaving. 

Warren  B.  Thurston,  dairyman  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  California, 
advises  us  of  his  appointment  to  do  simi- 
lar work  in  Minnesota  to  that  which  lie 
has  been  doing  here,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Dairy  Division  here  will  in  the  future 
be  done  by  some  one  working  out  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Thurston  has  been 
engaged  more  with  creamery  than 
straight  dairy  work,  as  was  demanded  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  is  well  known 
to  most  dairymen  for  his  work  in  en- 
couraging the  further  use  of  the  Babcock 
test  on  dairies,  in  aiding  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  improved  quality  of  butter  and 
in  improving  dairy  methods. 

State  Fair  Sale  Off. 

We  have  been  notified  that  the  first 
annual  consignment  sale  of  live  stock  that 
was  planned  for  the  coming  State  Fair 
has  been  called  off.  It  was  planned  to 
give  all  facilities  for  a  public  sale  of  such 


stock,  but  a  hitch  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped in  the  proceedings.  Inasmuch  as 
the  stock  is  the  livest  part  of  the  Fair, 
the  thing  that  interests  the  large  ma- 
jority of  those  that  come  for  anything 
but  amusement,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  future  Fairs  some  suitable  methods  of 
holding  3tich  a  sale  can  be  arranged. 
With  an  j.ssemblage  of  fine  stock  like  that 
at  every  California  State  Fair,  the  value 
of  a  good  animal  for  breeding  purposes  is 
impressed  upon  visitors,  and  the  more 
stockmen  that  take  good  animals  home 
with  them,  the  greater  advance  in  live 
stock  quality  in  California. 

Pioneer  Seedsman  Dead. 

The  last  of  the  old  pioneer  seedsmen 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  July  5,  when 
Robert  John  Trumbull  died  at  his  home 
in  San  Rafael,  aged  76  years.  Up  to  a 
short  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  hale  and  hearty  and  carried  his  years 
well,  though  he  had  retired  from  active 
business  since  the  file  in  1906. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  one  the  pioneer 
seedsmen  of  the  Coast,  he  having  in  tin1 
60's  purchased  the  New  York  Seed  House, 
which  was  established  in  18S2.  For  a 
long  time  the  firm  was  known  as  Trum- 
bull &  Beebc,  and  later  as  the  Trumbull 
Seed  Company,  which  is  still  owned  by 


Professional  Directory 

EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  I  .  S. 
l>ept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMDIES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLLR 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

(established  187* 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys.  . 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


the  family,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 


Caterpillars  Make  Hit  in  Russia. 

A  very  satisfactory  tribute  to  Cali- 
fornia invention  and  progress  in  agricul- 
tural lines  was  recently  paid  in  the  Auto- 
Show  at  St.  Petersburg  when  all  the  first 
pize  gold  mrdals  were  awarded  to  the 
Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Stockton,  California.  This  was  in 
competition  with  five  German  built  ma- 
chines and  three  other  American  tractors. 
The  same  results  were  achieved  several 
weeks  ago  at  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  it  seems, 
that  California  methods  of  getting  the- 
right  machines  for  the  purposes  desired 
have  made  a  hit  the  world  over. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
amns. 


WANTED 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED — Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  return* 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  hardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  sehool  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  Is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  Irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  Interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO.,  807  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


114  acres,  2  miles  from  Sulsun,  Solano 
county,  49  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Both 
rail  and  water  transportation.  Well  Im- 
proved, beautiful  trees.  $15,000,  Including 
all  cows,  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  and  hay 
in  barn.  70  acres  level  bottom  land,  bal- 
ance rolling.  PAUL  GOODLOB.  519  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  AND  WATER— $100  per  acre. 
Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acro  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND — Send  for  catalog. 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  Wooster  Co., 
Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental. Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill,  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


FOR  RENT. 


FOR  RENT — Olive  grove,  other  fruits, 
vegetables,  chicken  ranch;  shares;  term 
of  years.  R.  E.  WOOD,  St.  Helena,  Napa 
County,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POISON  OAK — Don't  suffer  burns  and 
Itch  with  Poison  Oak.  Valpero  gives  In- 
stant relief  and  a  speedy  cure.  Mailed 
anywhere    for    50c.      It    Is  guaranteed. 

HIMES  &  HIMES,  5807  Noble  St.,  Oakland. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — The  Im- 
ported Percheron  Stallion  Sansonnet.  This 
horse  Is  8  years  old,  steel  gray,  and 
weighs  2000  lbs.  Is  a  sure  foal  getter,  and 
has  colts  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  California.  He  cost  us  $3600  when 
two  years  old;  will  sell  him  now  for  $500, 
or  exchange  him  for  dairy  cows;  am  In  the 
dairy  business  and  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  D.  B.  THOMPSON.  Modesto,  Cal., 
Route  No.  4. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco.  , 


PAY  YOU  to  place  your  orders  NOW  for 
sheep  manure  or  other  fertilizers  for  fall 
delivery.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing. 
In  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 


VALPERO — Valpero  prevents  Poison 
Oak.  Only  60c.  HIMES  &  HIMES,  5807 
Noble  St.,  Oakland,  CaL 
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Alfalfa  and  the  Draft  Horse. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

A  gentleman  recently  asked  us  why  it  was  that 
he  could  obtain  information  about  cattle,  hogs,  or 
sheep  from  a  good  many  sources,  but  when  it 
came  to  horses  there  seemed  to  be  little  interest 
taken  in  this  State. 

While  it  seems  strange  that  such  a  condition 
should  prevail  in  a  State  like  ours,  when  a  person 
stops  to  consider  the  horse  does  perhaps  receive 
less  attention  than  any  other  farm  animal. 

By  horses  it  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  we  mean 
non  descripts  which  go  under  that  heading  some- 
times, but  instead  those  of  the  draft  horse  type, 
for  with  the  present  demand  both  for  city  and 
farm  use  the  larger  breeds  are  the  ones  best  suited 
to  make  money  out  of. 

Men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  horse  situa- 
tion in  the  east  claim  that  the  country  demand  is 
more  important  than  the  city  demand  as  there  is 
not  an  eastern  State  where  as  much  as  45  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  raise  horses. 

Even  taking  that  figure  as  an  average  then,  we 
find  that  in  sections  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
general  farming,  fifty-five  out  of  every  hundred 
have  to  buy  their  horses  and  in  this  State  those 
raising  horses  must  be  much  smaller  in  numbers 
owing  to  the  fact  that  specializing  in  such  crops 
as  oranges,  grapes  and  deciduous  fruits  is  such  a 
common  practice  here.  If  one  will  go  into  any 
fruit  section  of  the  State  and  enquire  from  the 
different  growers  where  he  gets  his  work  horses, 
he  is  pretty  apt  to  find  that  he  buys  them,  because 
he  does  not  grow  any  hay,  or  very  little,  and  does 
not  want  the  care  of  raising  colts. 

Another  advantage  to  horse  growers  in  this 
State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  other  States  cannot 
compete  in  prices  providing  we  raise  good  horses  on 
account  of  the  freight  charges  in  shipping  over  the 
mountains.  This  then  leaves  the  city  markets 
practically  free  from  outside  competition,  but  this 
market  demands  a  horse  weighing  1,600  pounds 
or  over,  so  only  the  well  bred  horse  has  any  chance 
of  selling  for  a  good  price. 

That  the  horse  is  a  necessity  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  city  is  an  accepted  fact  even  by  the 
auto  truck  salesmen  who  naturally  are  the  horses' 
worst  enemy,  so  to  speak. 

Being  a  necessity  then,  there  must  be  money 
in  raising  horses  and  it  would  seem  that  no  one 
could  make  it  a  better  paying  business  than  the 
farmer  who  having  other  lines  of  farming  to  do, 
needs  horses  to  do  his  work.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  gas  tractor  has  replaced  stock  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  larger  grain  ranches  where  stock  is 
only  worked  a  small  part  of  the  year  and  has  to 
be  maintained  the  balance  of  the  year,  so  we  may 
say  horse  breeding  on  the  large  grain  ranch  be- 
comes a  smaller  factor  each  year. 

The  somebody  who  can  raise  horses  profitably 
though,  is  the  alfalfa  grower,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  he  sells  his  hay  or  feeds  it  to  stock,  he  has 
to  have  horses  and  should  have  good  ones,  too. 

We  know  a  man  who  raises  purebred  dairy 
cattle  and  claims  that  by  raising  good  draft  horses 
in  connection  with  his  cattle  he  can  make  more 
money  from  a  good  brood  mare  in  a  year  than  he 
can  from  his  high  priced  dairy  cow,  his  line  of 
reasoning  being  as  follows : 

He  has  to  have  a  couple  of  teams  to  do  his  farm 
work,  so  buys  four  good  sound  mares  of  the  larger 
breeds.  These  horses  do  his  work  a  great  deal 
easier  and  better  than  smaller  horses  would  and 
by  breeding  to  a  good  stallion  he  is  able  to  get 
good  sized  colts.  By  the  time  these  colts  are  two 
year  olds  they  are  able  to  earn  their  feed,  or  can 
be  sold  for  from  $200  upward,  according  to  their 
quality  and  breeding. 

He  figures  that  the  dam  has  earned  her  own 
keep  and  also  the  colt's  up  to  two  years  of  age 
and  besides  has  produced  $200  or  more  a  year 
from  the  offspring.  A  herd  of  cows  which  produce 
equally  as  well  would  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  but  one  should  not  assume  that  strictly 
horse  raising  is  preferable  to  cattle  raising,  as 
without  the  alfalfa  and  cows  the  brood  mare  could 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  her  keep, 
especially  if  one  were  to  specialize  on  horses. 

If  this  man's  experience  is  any  criterion  then, 
and  we  believe  it  is,  farmers  who  have  feed  and 


use  one  or  two  teams  of  work  horses  should  en- 
deaver  to  buy  only  sound,  well  bred  and  good 
sized  young  mares  and  raise  colts  as  a  by-product 
if  nothing  else. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  farmers  should  raise 
better  horses  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  any 
other  philanthropic  mission,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  bank  account.  One  thing  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  though,  and  that  is  that  the 
markets  demand  a  horse  to  be  sound  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  haul  heavy  loads  so  do  not  raise 
scrubs. 


CAUSE  OF  "LOSS  OF  CUD." 


To  the  Editor :  Through  the  Rural  Press  can 
you  give  me  some  advice  on  treating  a  cow  of 
mine  ?  Being  a  pure  bred  Jersey  and  an  excellent 
producer,  I  am  anxious  to  save  her.  About  three 
months  ago  she  commenced  to  fail  on  her  milk 
and  soon  went  dry,  although  on  good  feed.  Did 
not  seem  to  be  sick,  but  did  not  eat  ravenously 
as  she  generally  did,  and  little  was  thought  of  it. 
During  the  past  six  weeks  she  has  failed  rapidly. 
Does  not  chew  her  cud,  froths  at  the  mouth,  runs 
at  the  eyes,  and  when  she  eats  anything  much  it 
bloats  her.  In  fact,  she  seems  bloated  all  the 
time.  She  is  lifeless  and  will  hardly  move 
around,  getting  very  thin,  and  hair  standing  the 
wrong  way.  Have  been  trying  to  keep  her  up 
with  bran,  alfalfa,  meal  and  such  soft  feeds,  as 
she  eats  sparingly.  I  thought  it  was  her  teeth 
bothering  her,  but  had  a  veterinary  examine  her 
and  he  pronounced  her  teeth  O.  K.  He  said  he 
thought  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  had  contracted, 
as  he  could  not  get  her  mouth  open  as  wide  as 
he  should  have,  and  on  account  of  seeming  pain  in 
chewing.  He  advised  rubbing  jaws  with  liniment 
and  giving  salts  to  relieve  indigestion  which 
causes  the  bloat.  This  cow  will  calve  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  she  is  twelve  years  old.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  cow  losing  her  cud? — Sub- 
scriber, San  Luis  Obispo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Most  people  imagine  a  cow's  cud  is  something 
material.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  certain  sense 
the  words  appetite  and  cud  are  synonymous.  You 
can  say  a  cow  has  lost  her  appetite  or  a  cow  has 
lost  her  cud.  Now  any  sickness  severe  enough 
will  cause  a  cow  to  lose  her  appetite.  The  bloat- 
ing is  caused  from  indigestion  secondary  to  some 
organic  disease,  probably  tuberculosis.  Keep  up 
the  cow's  strength  by  giving  condensed  foods  or 
drenches  of  egg-nog,  gruel  or  greens.  Give  warm 
salt  water  injections  twice  daily  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  :  Quinine  sulphate,  2  ounces ;  An- 
tipyrine,  1  ounce ;  ammonia  muriate,  3  ounces ; 
alcohol,  1  quart ;  water,  1  quart.  Mix ;  give  two 
ounces  every  four  hours. — San  Francisco  Veteri- 
nary College. 


SEPARATOR  AS  MILK  PURIFIER. 


To  the  Editor:  Thei^e  is  a  man  in  this  neighbor- 
hood who  contends  that  a  cream  separator  puri- 
fies the  milk  that  passes  through  it.  I  say  that  it 
does  not  purify  the  milk.  What  is  your  opinion? 
I  agree  that  it  does  take  out  some  of  the  heavy 
particles  of  dirt  and  filth,  but  that  it  cannot  take 
out  what  is  already  in  solution  with  the  milk.  If 
it  does  purify  the  milk,  will  you  please  tell  me 
what  action  of  the  separator  is  the  purifying 
agency?— An  Interested  Subscriber,  Hughson. 

You  lose,  and  your  neighbor  can  have  the  fun 
of  saying,  "I  told  yon  so,"  provided  you  make  the 
Ruhal  PrtE.ss  the  referee.  The  purification  natu- 
rally cannot  he  very  great,  and  if  milk  is  pro- 
duced in  unsanitary  fashion,  that  is,  filth  of  any 
kind  allowed  access,  running  through  the  sep- 
arator will  do  little,  if  any,  good.  Nevertheless 
the  separator  does  remove  more  than  just  the 
solid  particles  of  dirt.  The  purifying  comes  by 
leaving  behind  the  separator  slime,  so  called,  the 
slimy  material  left  behind  after  a  good  deal  of 
milk  has  been  run  through.  In  fact  some  cream- 
eries separate  milk,  only  to  mix  milk  and  cream 
again,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
impurities  found  in  the  slime.  It  would  be  done 
oftener.  only  the  cream  rises  slewly  on  such  milk, 
and  the  housewives  complain  that  the  dealer  is 
taking  oat  the  fat,  that  "the  cream  won't  rise 


any  more."  In  this  slime  are  not  only  some  of  the 
impurities,  like  bits  of  hair  and  such  things  th 
fall,  into  the  milk,  but  also  some  of  the  fibr 
matter  that  is  part  of  the  milk,  and  as  this  gath* 
being  pulled  out  by  gravity  as  are  the  fat  par- 
ticles, it  seems  to  gather  with  it  a  few  more  bac- 
teria than  remain  in  the  milk  itself.  If  there  are 
many  bacteria  in  the  whole  milk  the  number  re- 
moved will  be  too  small  to  count  much,  but  still 
there  will  be  many  more  in  the  slime  weight  for 
weight  than  in  the  milk.  Material  in  real  solu- 
tion, as  sugar  is  in  solution  in  water,  naturally  is 
practically  unaffected  by  separation.  You  are 
therefore  right  to  the'  extent  that  you  cannot 
produce  unsanitary  milk  and  clean  it  with  the 
separator,  but  your  neighbor  is  right  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  separator  does  remove  some  im- 
purities and  is  used  just  for  that  purpose. 


SORGHUM  FOR  SILAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  a  person  sow  sorghum, 
cut  it  while  very  green  for  ensilage,  then  irri- 
gate and  get  another  cutting?  Would  cutting  it 
so  green  make  poor  feed,  as  I  don't  suppose  the 
sugar  is  much  advanced  in  it?  I  have  been  told 
that  cattle  pastured  on  sorghum  will  bloat. 
Would  that  also  occur  when  used  as  ensilage? 
How  much  more  sugar  and  general  food  value, 
that  is  for  milk,  is  there  in  sorghum  than  in 
p]gyptian  corn?  Thanking  you  for  this  and  past 
favors,  I  am  yours  for  continued  success  in  your 
work  of  educating  the  California  farmer  along 
intensive  lines. — Subscriber,  Dixon. 

Answer  by  J.  I.  Thompson,  University  Farm, 
Davis. 

Sorghum  makes  quite  desirable  silage,  but  must 
be  mature,  so  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  could 
get  two  crops  in  one  year  that  would  mature 
properly.  When  too  green  it  also  then  makes  poor 
feed,  for  it  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to  contain 
nearly  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  that  it  has 
later.  It  is  not  only  liable  to  cause  bloat,  but 
in  a  few  instances  has  been  known  to  kill  stock 
by  poisoning.  However,  this  is  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  prussic  acid  in  the  stubs  that  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  the  material  is  cut.  When 
put  in  the  silo  in  sufficiently  mature  Porm,  it  not 
only  makes  good  silage,  but  is  relished  very  much 
by  stock.  It  is  nearly  20%  higher  in  feeding 
value,  when  silaged,  than  Egyptian  corn. 

FLEA  KILLING. 


To  the  Editor :  My  ranch  is  overrun  with  fleas. 
Have  cleaned  out  the  barns  and  sprayed  with  lime 
and  sulphur  sheep  dip.  That  had  no  effect.  Then 
tried  hydrated  lime,  and  they  seemed  to  thrive  on 
that.  Have  been  told  that  sulphur  will  kill  them. 
Do  you  know?  Crude  oil  would  get  thein,  I  guess, 
but  a  person  couldn't  very  well  put  that  in  a  barn 
where  stock  are  standing.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  will  be  very  acceptable,  as  they  are  a 
pest. — Rancher.  Dixon. 

The  flea  question  has  been  discussed  pretty 
thoroughly  here  the  last  few  months,  and  refer- 
ences thereto  can  be  found  by  consulting  the  in- 
dex of  the  last  issue  in  June,  and  we  are  pretty 
near  at  the  end  of  our  tether.  Sulphur  fumes 
would  do  the  business,  if  you  can  lock  up  the 
barn  tight  enough  and  burn  enough  sulphur.  In 
the  poultry  department  this  week  something  is 
said  on  this  subject.  We  don't  believe  that  sul- 
phur sprinkled  around  would  be  very  effective. 
Could  suggest  the  purchase  of  several  sheep,  keep- 
ing them  around  the  barn,  as  fleas  that  get  into 
wool  soon  cease  from  troubling.  One  subscriber 
reported  that  hogs  provided  an  excellent  means  of 
distributing  oil  around.  That  is,  they  were  given 
frequent  coverings  with  crude  oil,  and  the  fleas 
jumping  thereon  wished  they  hadn't,  and  thus  a 
bad  infestation  of  fleas  was  cleaned  out.  If  others 
can  suggest  something  not  recently  suggested  it 
might  be  a  further  aid.  After  your  ill  success 
thus  far,  would  like  to  know  how  you  ultimately 
succeed. 

A  San  Francisco  daily  paper  states  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  capitalists  to 
ship  large  numbers  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  from 
South  America  and  Australia  to  California,  to  be 
placed  on  the  ranges  and  fattened.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  plans  of  the  men  behind  the  scheme  call 
for  the  importation  of  more  than  50,000  head  of 
cattle  annually. 
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Higher  Wages, 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

How  ean  the  farmer  sufficiently  interest  the 
hired  man  to  obtain  the  most  work  for  the  wages 
paid  ?  The  above  question  has  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  farmers  for  a  long  time  but 
we  doubt  if  many  have  solved  the  question  as  well 
as  a  dairyman  whom  we  have  in  mind. 

This  man  has  65  acres  of  alfalfa  land  and  runs 
a  good  sized  dairy  and  hog  ranch. 

Being  a  good  business  man  and  also  a  progres- 
sive dairyman  he  found  that  if  he  depended  upon 
ordinary  hired  help  at  so  much  a  month  he  could 
not  get  a  man  that  would  enter  into  the  business 
heart  and  soul  and  endeavor  to  get  the  maximum 
results. 

After  sizing  the  situation  up  from  all  sides  he 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  first,  he 
wanted  a  man  whom  he  could  trust  with  the  feed- 
ing, milking,  testing  and  general  care  of  his  cows; 
also  one  who  would  keep  accurate  data  on  the  hog 
lots.  This  man  had  to  be  one  who  would  take  an 
owner's  interest,  for  although  the  owner  lives  on 
the  ranch  and  spends  all  of  his  time  there,  he  did 
not  expect  to  do  much  manual  labor,  preferring  to 
simply  superintend  the  work  of  others. 

The  hired  man  then  also  had  to  be  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  average  hired  man  as  he  really  had 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  dairy  cows  and  hogs 
and  this  man  was  hard  to  find,  no  matter  what 
salary  was  paid. 

Put  ting  himself  in  the  hired  man's  shoes  he 
decided  that  if  he  were  a  competent  man  in  all 
respects  working  for  wages  the  principal  object 
would  be  the  salary  every  month  and  as  that  is 
usually  small  he  would  not  take  any  real  pride  in 
his  work. 

Now  the  man  he  was  to  hire  had  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  work  or  else  the  profits  would  not 
be  so  large,  so  after  careful  figuring  the  following 
scheme  was  outlined : 

The  owner  was  to  furnish  all  cows,  hogs,  feeds, 
dairy  equipment  and  a  dwelling  house.  The  hired 
man  was  to  either  do  all  of  the  milking  or  hire  an 
assistant  to  help  him  feed  the  cows  and  hogs,  in 
fact  perform  all  of  the  ordinary  labor  as  far  as 
taking  care  of  the  stock  and  farm  was  concerned. 
Also  he  was  to  weigh  the  milk  each  milking,  test 
once  a  month  and  furnish  a  test  sheet  to  the  owner 
once  a  month  with  the  name  of  each  cow,  number 
of  pounds  of  milk,  percentage  of  butter  fat  and 
number  of  pounds  of  fat  for  the  month. 

As  payment  for  his  work  the  hired  man  was  to 
receive :  first,  one-fourth  of  the  gross  returns  from 
the1  butter  fat,  one-fourth  of  the  gross  returns 
from  the  hog  lots,  the  pigs  to  be  sold  at  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  age  to  neighboring  ranchers,  and 
one-quarter  of  the  gross  returns  from  bull  calves 
which  were  vealed,  also  $5.00  for  each  heifer 
raised  to  one  year  of  age  and  all  bull  calves  raised 
to  one  year  of  age. 

The  duties  of  the  owner  were  to  have  performed 
all  farm  work,  care  of  horses,  etc.,  and  as  before 
mentoined,  being  a  progressive  dairyman  he  was 
to  furnish  as  feed,  alfalfa  and  concentrates  such 
as  beet  pulp,  barley,  etc. 

After  submitting  tins  plan  to  one  of  his  milkers 
it  was  adopted  something  over  three  years  ago. 
The  first  year  the  hired  man  after  paying  his  one 
milker's  wages,  received  as  his  share,  $800.00. 
The  next  year  by  having  better  bred  young  stock 
coming  on  and  through  better  feeding  methods, 
his  salary  increased  a  good  deal  and  last  year  after 
paving  his  expenses,  he  made  $1,300.00  for  him- 
self. 

This  seems  a  good  deal  to  pay  a  man  for  milking 
cows  when  the  average  man  will  work  for  from 
$360.00  to  $420.00  a  year  and  his  board,  but  by 
studying  the  owner's  returns  one  finds  his  gross 
and  net  returns  much  larger  than  ever  before  and 
that  too,  without  practically  any  care  of  the  dairy. 

These  figures  would  perhaps  vary  one  way  or 
the  other  under  different  conditions  for  this  man 
runs  his  ranch  on  the  highest  dairy  standards  and 
in  that  way  makes  both  his  and  the  hired  man's 
revenue  much  larger.  Besides  the  increased  re- 
turns the  help  is  practically  permanent,  his  first 
man  having  stayed  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  started  dairying  for  himself  and  now  another 


Better  Results. 


man  has  taken  charge  who  is  doing  equally  as 

Well. 

This  system  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  in 
use  by  a  great  many  business  concerns  who  hire 
men  on  the  bonus  system,  that  is,  pay  so  much  a 
month  with  extra  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year,  pro- 
viding they  have  earned  it,  and  as  it  has  proven 
very  successful  in  commercial  lines  the  above  ex- 
perience seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful among  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  A  SILO? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  just  what  the  principle  of 
a  silo  is,  and  how  it  is  filled,  in  fact  would  like  to 
know  just  what  a  silo  is  for  and  how  it  is  worked. 
— W.  M.  W.,  Groveland. 

A  silo  looks  like  an  overgrown  water  tank  but 
is  as  big  at  the  top  and  middle  as  at  the  bottom. 
Instead  of  holding  water  it  holds  green  corn,  green 
alfalfa,  or  some  such  crop.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
water  tight  and  air  tight,  for  whenever  air  gets 
in  the  material  inside  near  the  leak,  which  is  called 
silage,  or  ensilage,  gets  mouldy,  or  otherwise 
spoils.  A  silo  on  an  average  dairy  may  run  about 
14  feet  in  diameter  by  30  feet  high,  but  silos  can 
be  very  much  larger  or  somewhat  smaller,  al- 
though the  proportions  are  aobut  as  above.  This 
round,  tank  shaped  silo  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best,  we  might  say  the  only  kind  to  build.  As 
you  will  have  seen  in  the  Rural  Press  at  various 
times,  they  can  be  built  from  various  materials,  all 
of  which  have  both  advantages  and  disadvantages 
but  prove  to  be  just  about  the  best  thing  for  a 
dairy  that  there  is  when  well  built  and  handled. 
'  What's  It  Good  For? — The  main  purpose  of  a 
silo  is  to  fool  the  cows  into  thinking  it  is  spring 
time  all  the  year  round.  Everybody  knows  bow 
any  cow  half  deserving  the  name  will  fill  the 
bucket  when  the  grass  is  green  and  she  has  oppor- 
tunity to  get  outside  of  all  she  wants.  Hay  is  all 
light,  but  it  alone  is  not  the  milk  maker  that  green 
stuff  is  with  the  hay.  The  green  stuff  put  into  the 
silo  keeps  green  and  moist,  changing  by  fermenta- 
tion into  a  kind  of  sauerkraut  and  what  sauer- 
kraut is  to  a  Dutchman,  silage  is  to  a  dairy  cow. 
In  fact  silage  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  though  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  champion  consumer  of  it. 

As  we  understand  it,  you  can't  get  good  sauer- 
kraut in  a  leaky  barrel.  Anyway,  yon  can't  get 
silage  that  is  fit  to  eat  from  a  leaky  silo.  The 
walls  must  be  air  tight  and  where  a  leak  comes 
there  will  be  a  foot  or  so  "of  spoiled,  or  mouldy 
silage  to  throw  out.  At  the  top  a  foot  or  so  of 
ensilage  may  spoil  and  does  spoil  if  left  undis- 
turbed. This  forms  a  tight  roof  over  the  rest  and 
when  feeding  begins  this  top  layer  is  thrown  over- 
board into  the  manure  heap.  The  good  silage, 
which  is  fermented  and  sour  would  soon  spoil  too, 
with  this  covering  removed,  but  will  keep  for 
several  days.  Before  those  days  have  passed  it 
has  been  fed  to  the  cows  and  so  nothing  except 
the  top  layer,  or  that  around  leaks,  becomes  unfit 
to  eat.  In  California  dairymen  very  often  start 
feeding  as  soon  as  the  corn,  or  other  material  is 
put  in  and  with  a  tight  silo  not  a  bit  is  wasted  and 
until  all  is  gone  the  cows  have  green  feed  with 
their  hay,  think  it  is  spring  and  do  finely,  for  all 
rows  do  better  and  are  better  with  some  green 
food. 

Corn  Best  Silage.- -You  can  put  almost  any 
green  crop  in  the  silo  and  it  will  ferment  in  about 
the  same  way  and  make  good  cow  feed,  but  the 
champion  material  is  corn.  Indian  corn,  cut  in  the 
milk  stage.  Alfalfa  will  do,  but  is  harder  to  pack 
tightly  and  will  spoil  easier.  Sorghum  gives  good 
satisfaction  with  some  people  and  less  with  others. 
Green  barley  and  oats  may  also  be  used.  A  very 
good  process  is  to  grow  and  feed  alfalfa  hay  and 
every  fall  plow  up  a  little  alfalfa  and  plant  oats 
or  barley,  then  when  this  is  green  and  say  in  the 
milk,  fill  the  silo  up  with  it  and  start  feeding. 
I'se  that  same  land  and  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  In- 
dian corn,  for  you  can  grow  lots  of  corn  on  old  al- 
falfa land  with  irrigation  and  by  the  time  the 
barley  silage  is  fed  the  corn  will  be  ready  to  be  put 
in.  Then  you  can  plant  barley  again  and  keep  on 
feeding  one  crop  while  the  other  is  growing,  thus 


having  the  ground  in  use  all  the  time  and  green 
food  all  the  time.  When  necessary,  plant  again  to 
alfalfa  and  use  other  alfalfa  land  for  corn  and 
barley.  Or,  you  can  use  first  or  last  cutting  of 
alfalfa  or  any  such  combination  that  you  want. 

The  silo  will  hold  an  awful  amount  of  feed  and 
the  higher  it  is  the  tighter  the  material  will  pack, 
so  that  there  may  be  twice  as  much  food  in  the 
bottom  foot  as  at  the  top.  Whatever  material  is 
put  in,  it  has  to  be  chopped  up  fine  in  order  to  get 
it  packed  solidly  so  that  there  will  not  be  air 
enough  to  make  it  ferment  to  far  or  get  mouldy 
and  spoil.  The  corn  or  alfalfa  is  cut  up  fine  and 
put  into  the  silo  by  a  specially  built  machine, 
operated  by  an  engine.  Such  equipment  will  cost 
from  $175  to  $400,  roughly  speaking.  A  very 
good  way  is  for  a  number  of  dairymen  to  use 
the  same  machine.  Sometimes  a  machine  owner 
contracts  to  fill  the  silo.  The  stuff  is  usually 
blown  cheaply  and  quickly  into  the  silo  by  a  swift 
current  of  air.  The  silage  should  be  tramped 
tight  by  some  one  inside,  especially  around  the 
edges.  Doors  are  placed  up  and  down  on  one 
side  of  the  structure.  The  cost  of  the  silo  varies 
according  to  whether  it  is  stave,  studding  and 
resaw,  concrete,  or  however  built,  but  it  is  a  very 
cheap  way  of  holding  feed. 

Don't  hesitate  about  asking  any  other  questions, 
or  the  same  thing  over  if  the  answer  is  not  clear, 
for  the  silo  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
struck  California  dairying,  they  are  going  up  all 
over  the  country  and  there  are  few  progressive 
dairymen  who  believe  they  can  get  along  without 
one. 


GOATS  VS.  COW  MILK 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  query  column  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  butter  fat  in  goat's  milk  and  in  the 
richest  cow's  milk? — R.  L.  L.,  Oakland. 

Goat's  milk,  like  cow's  milk,  differs  with  differ- 
ent breeds  and  different  animals  in  the  breed. 
Jersey  milk  is  the  richest  milk  of  all  common  dairy 
cows  and  contains  about  5.6  per  cent  fat  as  an 
average.  Individuals  may  go  very  much  higher, 
say  to  6.5  or  7  per  cent  without  being  extraordi- 
nary and  in  rare  cases  go  very  much  higher.  The 
common  milch  goat  has  milk  with  fat  varying 
from  3  to  7  per  cent. 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  approxi- 
mate composition  of  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow,  of 
the  average  milch  goat  and  of  human  milk,  which 
last  we  include  on  account  of  goat  milk  being 
used  so  extensively  as  an  infant  food. 


Jersey 

Goat 

Human 

iPat  

5.61  % 

6.11% 

2.90% 

Protein  

3.91% 

3.94% 

1J30% 

Sugar  

5.15% 

4.68% 

4.68% 

Ash  

 74% 

.79% 

.31  % 

Total  

  15.417c 

15.52% 

9.49f/t 

Dr.  Creely  has  sent  us  the  following  statement 
of  the  variation  in  milk  composition  in  a  herd  of 
six  .Maltese  goats,  which  will  show  what  a  person 
could  expect  if  he  would-  depend  on  a  general 
statement.  We  include  the  composition  of  aver- 
age milk  from  Angora  does,  the  blood  of  which  is 
often  well  represented  in  the  common  goat  found 
in  town  lots  here. 


Variation  Angora  Milk 

Fat   4.5  to  5.370  7.307c 

Protein   3.4  to  3.87c  4.187o 

Sugar   4.2  to  4.6%,  4.107c 

Ash  62  to  .697c  1.23% 


INFECTIOUS   HOG  DISEASES 


I  have  four  hogs  in  pen  feeding  milk  from 
separator,  have  lost  four,  they  have  lumps  come 
on  their  legs  about  half  the  size  of  hen's  eggs 
which  make  them  lame.  Finally  they  drag  their 
legs  along  and  get  so  they  cannot  walk  and  die. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  this  is  and  what 
to  do  for  them  ?— A  Subscriber,  Dos  Palos. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  probably  an  infection  due  to  the  ne- 
crosis germ  (Bacillus  necrophorus)  which  is  com- 
mon in  hogs,  and  causes  various  necrotic  lesions, 
as  well  as  abscess  formations.  Clean  up  and 
disinfect  the  hog  pen.  Spray  or  dip  hogs  in  a 
2%  solution  of  creolin.  If  there  are  any  sick 
1  hogs  left  examine  the  lumps  and  if  they  feel  as  if 
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there  is  fluid  inside,  open  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
wash  interior  out  with  the  above  disinfectant 
solution.    Burn  or  thoroughly  disinfect  the  con- 


To  the  Editor:  Have  you  had  any  plans  in  your 
paper  in  the  past  for  a  dairy  barn  with  a  capacity 
for  12  cows?  As  I  contemplate  building  a  new 
barn  and  wish  to  comply  with  the  State  dairy 
regulations,  I  would  appreciate  any  plans  you 
mipht  suggest. — W.  0.  L.,  Escalon. 

^  ANSWER  BY  J.  C.  L00MIS. 

As  you  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to  build  a 
combination  barn  or  a  strictly  dairy  barn,  we  give 
in  the  following  the  outline  for  both  kinds  as 
seen  in  use  in  this  State. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention,  though,  that  the 
cut  shown  on  page  257  of  the  issue  of  March  1. 
1913,  of  the  Pivkss  illustrates  what  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  good  plan  for  a  dairy  of  any  size. 
This  barn  may  be  built  for  one  string  or  a  dozen, 
avid  is  as  well  ventilated  and  sanitary  for  one  as 
the  other;  also  economically  constructed. 

About  the  best  general  purpose  barn  we  have 
seen  which  can  be  erected  at  a  reasonable  figure  is 
one  being  used  on  0.  Brown's  dairy  near  Tulare. 

The  building  itself  is  built  on  the  gable  roof 
plan,  which  allows  a  large  space  in  the  center  for 
hay.  The  spaces  on  each  side  could  be  used  for 
dairy  purposes,  but  Mr.  Brown  only  milks  20 
cows,  so  loft  one  side  for  a  buggy  and  tool  room. 
The  barn  faces  the  east  and  the  south  side  was 
fitted  up  for  the  milking  quarters. 

The  back  wall  of  the  manger  is  separated  from 
the  hay  by  an  aisle  about  3  or  4  feet  wide.  The 
manger  is  made  of  concrete,  the  walls  of  which 
are  i  inches  thick  and  2J/->  feet  apart.  This  makes 
a  manger  2*4  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  all  of 
concrete,  and  at  an  elevation  10  inches  from  the 
main  floor  of  the  barn.  The  stanchions  are  placed 
on  top  of  the  front  manger  wall  and  are  made  out 
of  2x4.  As  Jerseys  are  milked,  the  opening  of 
the  stanchion  is  f>VL>  inches  3%  feet  apart,  but  for 
.Holsteins  or  larger  breeds  more  room  should  be 
allowed.  The  stall  space,  or  that  between  the 
stanchion  and  the  gutter  is  also  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  cows,  Jerseys  requiring  about  5  feet 
and  Holsteins  from  5%  to  6  feet.  The  gutter  is 
12  inches  wide,  and  as  the  back  floor  space  is  2 
inches  lower  than  the  stall  space,  it  makes  the 
gutter  6  inches  deep  from  the  high  side  and  4 
inehes  from  the  low  side.  This  gutter  has  a  grad- 
ual slope  with  the  whole  cement  floor  of  6  inches 
to  100  feet,  thus  doing  away  with  a  shallow  gutter 
at  one  end  and  a  deep  one  at  the  other,  which  hap- 
pens where  only  the  gutter  slopes.  The  space 
back  of  the  gutter  is  6  feet  wide  and,  as  before 
stated,  2  inches  below  the  stall  space,  so  built  that 
any  droppings  may  splash  away  from  the  milker. 

This  floor  extends  to  the  back  wall,  which  is  6 
inches  wide  and  4  feet  high,  made  of  concrete. 
The  advantage  of  a  cement  wall  this  high  is  that 
the  spatterings  can  be  washed  off  with  a  hose  and 
in  that  way  kept  perfectly  clean  with  a  small 
amount  of  work.  This  wall  also  acts  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  outside  wall  of  the  building,  which 
is  made  of  2x4  studding  covered  with  rustic. 

Openings  are  cut  in  this  back  wall  above  the 
cement,  3  feet  apart,  and  closed  with  windows 
operated  on  a  gang  lever  which  closes  or  opens 
them  all  with  one  lever. 

The  entrance  for  the  cows  is  also  on  the  south 
side,  being  made  through  a  large  door  hung  on  a 
roller  slide.  Doors  hung  in  the  same  way  were 
made  at  the  cast  and  west  ends  of  the  barn,  the 
one  (in  the  east  end  being  used  to  carry  the  milk 
•cans  through  to  the  separator  house. 

Water  is  piped  along  the  wall,  with  faucets  at 
regular  intervals,  and  is  used  for  flushing  pur- 
poses, but  where  water  is  not  available,  sand 
seattered  over  the  floor  is  very  good,  as  it  can  be 
■easily  cleaned  up  and  keeps  the  floor  clean. 

The  floors  are,  as  before  stated,  made  of  con- 
crete throughout,  being  4  inches  thick.  Although 
the  law  only  compels  one  to  have  a  water-proof 
floor,  either  of  lumber  or  other  material,  concrete 
is  considered  the  best  to  use,  as  it  is  cheap  and 
lasting,  and  Ave  believe  in  your  section  gravel  can 
Tie  secured  nearby  which  can  be  had  for  the 
hauling. 

Home-made  partitions  for  stall  were  made  and 


tents  of  the  abscess.  If  possible,  place  all  healthy 
hogs,  after  disinfecting  them,  in  new,  clean 
quarters. 


set  into  the  concrete  with  2-inch  gas  pipe,  being 
about  3V2  feet  high  and  extending  out  from  the 
stanchion  about  4  feet.  These  keep  the  cows  from 
crowding  the  milker  during  milking  time. 

The  separator  house  in  this  instance  is  located 
some  distance  from  the  barn  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cement-block  tank  house,  and  where  a  tank 
house  is  built  there  is  perhaps  no  better  or  more 
economical  location,  as  the  roof  is  already  pro- 
vided and  very  little  extra  piping  is  necessary  for 
the  water  supply.  The  floor  of  the  separator 
house  should  be  made  of  concrete,  drained  to 
either  the  center  or  to  one  corner  and  carried  off 
through  a  drain  pipe  some  distance  from  the 
building.  A  good  way  to  enclose  the  separator 
house  of  this  kind  is  to  build  up  walls  with  lumber 
or  cement  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet  and  enclose 
from  there  up  to  the  ceiling  with  galvanized 
screen,  which  is  rfot  so  apt  to  rust  as  ordinary 
screen.  With  a  screen  door  this  makes  a  cool, 
well  ventilated  house  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  separator  house  some  distance  from 
the  barn,  but  the  law  only  requires  it  to  be  under 
separate  roof.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the 
separator  house  should  be  so  located  that  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  from  the  milk  house  toward 
the  barn,  as  in  this  way  foul  odors  from  the  barn 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  found  around  the  milk  house. 
Methods  of  draining  the  barn  and  separator  house 
given  in  an  account  last  week  of  A.  B.  Humphrey's 
barn  full}'  cover  that  subject. 

The  strictly  milking  barn  before  mentioned  can 
be  very  economically  erected  with  floors  and 
mangers  as  described,  only  the  roof  being  differ- 
ent. One  seen  on  T.  J.  Gilkerson's  ranch  in  Kings 
county  is  so  constructed  and  has  proven  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  shed 
roof,  the  front  being  boarded  with  1x12  up  to 
about  3  feet,  where  an  opening  the  full  length  of 
the  barn  is  left  about  3  feet  high  for  feeding. 
Above  that  it  is  boarded  up  to  the  roof,  which  is 
perhaps  12  feet  high  in  front.  The  back  side  is 
naturally  lower,  being  about  8  or  9  feet  high,  with 
an  opening  the  entire  length  about  5  feet  from  the 
floor,  which  gives  good  ventilation. 

This  barn  makes  about  the  cheapest  and  most 
sanitary  one  which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  both 
of  those  described  are  being  used  for  sweet  cream 
production  they  more  than  meet  the  necessary 
requirements  for  butter-fat  production. 

C.  A.  Starkweather,  the  dairy  inspector  for 
your  district,  headquarters  at  Modesto,  is  well 
posted  on  dairy  buildings,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  give  you  further  advice  on  some  of  his 
trips  through  your  section. 

The  Western  Equipment  Co.  have  a  number  of 
good  dairy  barn  plans  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking  through  their  advertisement  in  this  paper. 

AN  IMPENDING  REVOLUTION. 


{Continued  From  Page  25.) 

their  ranges,  or  have  sold  to  others  when  then- 
ranges  have  been  in  bad  shape,  which  has  been 
the  case  this  year,  but  the  small  man  has  always 
been  ruled  out  of  it.  In  fact,  there  has  appar- 
ently been  a  deliberate  intention  in  a,  few  in- 
stances to  rule  the  small  man  out,  but  that  cuts 
little  figure  when  the  facts  show  that  the  natural 
and  profitable  thing  is  to  have  the  cattle  finished 
by  the  feeder.  Buying,  feeding  and  finishing 
will  start  soon  enough  then. 

We  have :  first,  to  overcome  the  dislike  of  doing 
things  different  than  they  have  been  done ;  sec- 
ond, to  find  some  way  of  getting  steers  or  sheep 
into  the  hands  of  the  small  man;  third,  to  get  the 
finished  cattle  into  the  hands  of  the  packers. 

The  Eastern  Way. — According  to  the  Eastern 
method  of  doing  things,  the  commission  man  is 
the  indispensible  article ;  he  catches  them  coming 
and  going,  and  though  sworn  at  by  the  feeder, 
actually  is  a  most  necessary  institution,  though 
possibly  there  would  be  a  little  more  profit  if  he 
could  be  sidetracked  and  the  process  work  as 
smoothly  as  before. 


The  range  man  ships  a  train  load  of  cattle  t 
the  stockyards  and  the  commission  house  di 
tributes  them  among  the  farmers,  selling  them 
outright.  Then  when  they  are  ready  he  collects 
them  and  sells  them  to  the  packer,  charging  his 
commission  again.  This  looks  like  a  double  profit, 
though  naturally  it  costs  to  distribute  and  sell 
and  to  collect  and  sell,  and  the  distribution  will 
have  to  be  figured  out  some  way  in  California 
and  the  final  marketing  also. 

Present  conditions  will  not  do,  the  deck  is 
stacked  against  the  small  man,  and  will  be  until 
the  whole  method  of  operation  is  changed.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  this  subject 
in  detail. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that 
the  plan  has  been  solved  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  finishing  of  range  cattle  is  going  ahead  full 
blast.  They  even  ship  range  cattle  from  as  far  as 
Texas,  one  large  lot  going  up  from  that  State  the 
last  two  weeks  that  was  brought  to  our  attention, 
and  perhaps  train  loads  more.  The  banks  at  first 
would  not  advance  money  on  feeder  stock,  but 
since  the  organization  of  a  well  capitalized  com- 
pany to  help  out,  there  has  been  no  trouble  on 
that  score  and  lack  of  funds  cuts  no  figure  what- 
ever when  a  man  has  the  feed  and  wants  the 
cattle.  The  matter  of  finance  will  be  less  trouble 
here,  in  spots  at  least,  as  the  person  previously 
quoted  claims  that  the  banks  will  advance  all  the 
money  required  in  his  district  if  there  is  a  good 
way  to  get  the  stock  into  the  hands  of  the  feeeder 
and  then  out  again. 

Furthermore,  the  settlement  of  the  good  valley 
land,  we  might  say  the  utilization  of  nearly  all 
good  tillable  land  for  intensive  farming,  mostly 
for  alfalfa,  is  cutting  off  the  very  supplies  with 
which  many  range  cattle  have  received  their 
"finishing,"  if  it  could  be  called  that,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  feed  for  real  finishing  and 
more  of  it  by  far  than  was  had  before. 

The  diminishing  supply  of  beef  and  mutton  is 
keeping  pace  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the 
increasing  population  and  demand  for  meat. 
Using  only  range  land,  unfit  for  tillage,  as  our 
only  source  of  beef  and  mutton  is  unbelievable. 
Supplementing  this  range  land  with  the  vastly 
more  productive  irrigated  land  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  inevitable.  It  will  in- 
crease the  stock  producing  powers  of  the  range 
greatly,  it  will  increase  the  price  per  pound  of 
range  cattle  and  sheep  greatly  and  add  besides 
the  gain  in  weight  that  at  first  glance  appears  to 
be  the  reason  for  fattening  cattle. 

The  thing  that  has  made  the  change  in  the 
Northwest  that  we  expect  here  has  been  the  stock- 
yards, for  in  the  natural  course  of  operation 
stock  yards  give  the  small  man  his  best  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  his  cattle  to  the  market  at  de- 
cent prices.  Besides,  the  promoters,  with  delib- 
erate intention,  have  done  all  they  could  to  induce 
the  small  rancher  to  raise  hogs  right,  to  buy  feeder 
cattle,  to  handle  and  ship  them  in  the  right  way. 
That  is  merely  as  a  starter,  as  such  a  thing  looks 
after  itself  when  well  begun.  The  Portland  prices, 
by  the  way,  always  run  higher  than  San  Francisco 
prices,  largely,  we  may  well  believe,  from  the  sys- 
tem of  operation. 

Our  Future  System. — Our  future  method  of 
operation  in  our  alfalfa  districts  will  probably  be 
something  as  follows:  Dairying  will  advance  as 
rapidly  as  it  has,  or  faster.  It  always  will  be  a 
profitable  way,  probably  the  most  profitable  way, 
to  dispose  of  alfalfa.  The  quality  of  the  stock 
will  be  like  that  in  our  illustration.  (We  are  not 
referring  to  breed,  but  to  good  breeding.)  Our 
whole  course  of  development  shows  just  this. 

Alfalfa  meal  mills  and  the  city  and  other  mar- 
kets will  dispose  of  part  of  the  rest.  Finally,  the 
sheep  and  the  beef  cattle  will  come  from  the 
ranges,  be  finished  with  alfalfa  and  probably  corn 
silage  and  some  grain,  possibly  with  other  feeds 
also,  and  will  go  off  to  the  slaughter  according  to 
the  method  practiced  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Northwest.  We  have  got  the  edge  on  them  there 
in  alfalfa,  the  greatest  flesh  building  food  there  is, 
and  can  get  the  supplemental  feed  necessary  to 
go  with  it.  Our  stock  pages  of  the  issue  of  July 
5  will  indicate  briefly  how  some  of  this  is  done 
now  and  what  people  are  thinking. 

There  is  no  great  rush  to  start  feeding  just  now. 
Things  also  will  work  themselves  out  and  they 
will  work  out  better  and  quicker  if  the  future  is 
kept  in  mind  and  every  advantage,  by  publicity 
and  otherwise,  given  to  help  along. 
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Hints  for  Dairy  and  Hog  Men. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Hural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

A  good  system  of  tagging  purebred  cat- 
tle is  in  use  at  the  Stanford  ranch  at 
Vina. 

Having  a  large  herd  of  Holsteins,  there 
are  as  a  consequence  large  numbers  of 
calves  each  year.  The  ordinary  method 
of  ear  tags,"  punches,  etc.,  was  discarded 
in  favor  of  a  leather  collar. 

This  collar  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one 
for  calves  and  one  for  matured  animals. 
Brass  name  plates  are  secured,  and  the 
name  and  number  of  each  calf  stamped 
on. 

This  name  plate  is  then  riveted  onto 
the  collar  with  copper  rivets.  The  smaller 
sized  collar  is  used  until  an  animal's  neck 
grows  too  large,  when  the  rivets  are  re- 
moved and  the  name  plate  riveted  onto  a 
larger  collar.  In  this  manner  the  stock 
can  always  be  identified,  there  are  no  ear 
tags  to  lose,  or  disfigure  the  ears,  and  as 
the  small  collar  when  it  is  outgrown  can 
be  used  on  the  small  calves  again,  it  is 
not  an  expensive  practice. 

Another  practice  on  this  ranch,  which 
is  very  effective  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  bulls  are  handled. 

Each  bull  has  a  large  box-stall  well  bed- 
ded with  straw,  with  a  manger  at  one 
end.  Near  the  manger  is  a  round  post, 
perhaps  6  inches  in  diameter,  running 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

81z  Miles  N.  W.  from  Fetaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Hebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  oi 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Bed.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Addreti  all   communication!   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos — Horniest, 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  noun  ts 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
HOSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  securely 
fastened. 

The  bull  has  a  strong  leather  collar 
with  a  large  iron  ring  run  through  it. 
This  ring  encircles  the  pole  and  in  this 
manner  the  bull  is  securely  fastened. 

With  plenty  of  room  for  the  ring  to  slip 
up  or  down  the  pole,  the  bull's  head  is 
as  free  as  though  tied  with  a  halter  and 
may  also  reach  the  manger  or  move 
around  freely. 

This  method  seems  an  extra  good  one 
for  cross  bulls,  for  when  secured  in  this 
manner  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to 
harm  any  one,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
with  this  device  cross  bulls  become  much 
better  dispositioned  through  being  able  to 
handle  them  more. 

When  wanted  for  service,  a  chain  can 
be  snapped  into  the  ring  in  the  nose,  the 
collar  unbuckled,  and  the  bull  led  out. 

Where  hogs  are  to  be  confined  in  small 
lots  a  movable  panel  fence  and  movable 
house  is  used  by  a  great  many  hog  men 
in  this  State. 

The  houses  are  built  like  the  old  fash- 
ioned chicken  coop,  being  about  6  feet 
high  in  the  center,  the  roof  extending  to 
the  ground  with  a  spread  of  5  or  6  feet 
at  the  bottom.  A  house  th's  shape  7  feet 
long  with  one  end  boarded  up  affords 
good,  dry  shelter  in  the  winter  and  shade 
in  the  summer  tor  brood  sows.  The  panels 
for  the  fence  may  be  made  16  feet  long 
and  four  feet  high  with  1x4  rough  lumber. 
By  driving  down  posts  every  16  feet  this 
fence  is  very  substantial  and  is  easily 
moved,  hog  men  considering  the  practice 
of  plowing  up  the  pasture  and  sowing 
grain  at  regular  intervals  very  essential 
to  the  healthy  condition  of  good  pigs. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STOCK 
IMPORTATION. 


There  have  been  several  changes  male 
by  the  last  legislature  in  the  require- 
ments confronting  the  importation  of 
live  stock  into  California.  Dr.  Charles 
Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  has  made  a 
summary  of  the  way  the  law  will  stand, 
which  should  be  of  value  to  the  large 
number  of  purebred  men  who  are  estab- 
lishing or  building  up  herds  in  part  or 
whole  by  stock  purchased  in  other  States. 
The  changes  will  go  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 8. 

The  requirements  then  will  be,  for  the 
different  kinds  of  stock,  as  follows: 

Horses,  Mules  and  Asses. — Health  cer- 
t  ificate. 

Cattle  (dairy  and  breeding).— Health 
certificates,  including  tuberculin  test  cer- 
tificate for  dairy  and  breeding  cattle 
over  six  months  of  age.  Such  certificate 
must  show  on  its  face  the  following: 
That  each  individual  animal  in  the  ship- 
ment has  been  carefully  examined  and 
subjected  to  a  tuberculin  test;  that  they 
are  tree  from  any  suspicious  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  or 
contagious  disease;  that  each  has  failed 
to  react  to  said  test;  certificate  must  con- 
tain complete  temperature  record  of  the 
test:  thsre  must  be  attached  to  said  cer- 
tificate signed  statement  by  owner,  con- 
signor or  shipper,  certifying  that  none 
of  the  animals  had  previously  reacted  to 
the  tuberculin  test  within  three  months, 
and  that  none  of  the  animals  had  been 
subjected  to  any  treatment  designed  to 
negative  the  action  of  the  tuberculin 
test. 

Cattle  (exhibition  purposes). — May  be 
shipped  into  California  without  tubercu- 
lin test  on  permit  from  State  Veteri- 
narian of  California.  In  such  case  per- 
mit must  be  attached  to  the  way  bill. 

Cattle  (slaughter  and  feeding  cattle). 
— No  health  certificate  or  tuberculin  test 
required  when  such  cattle  are  shipped 
from  States  or  parts  of  States  not  quar- 


Save  Much  Time  and 
Labor  in  Summer 

RESIDES  greatly  increasing    the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators 
save  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone  saves 
the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all  its  other 
advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity  set- 
ting the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor  and 
usually  woman's  drudgery  with  a  DE  LAVAL 
is  a  big  item  in  its  favor. 

As  compared  with  others  separators,  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor  by 
greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier  han- 
dling, easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from  need 
of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  makes  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  best  of  all  summer 
farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him.  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


16S  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FKANCISCO 


1016  Wrntrrn  Avenue 

SEATTLE 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aralla  De  Kol,  one  year  28,(MKS.»  lba.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  moatka .  18,285.8  lba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  S0N8, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

130  head  of 

Grade  Shorthorn 
Cattle 

in  good  condition. 


60  of  them  milking;  bal- 
ance young  stock. 


Apply  to 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

521  Examiner  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     -     -  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
'telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
prscure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  < 
always  out  of  order.    A  telephone  -^kKw 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  wJ» 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  -Vft^^ 
ment.  U»i 
Our  booklet  on  Farm  for  Bit 

Line  Construction  con- ^  VP*  Booklet 
tains  all  the  infor-  MX* 
mation  you  need  ^ 


own  tele-  t\C5u 
phone 

*>m!y  Tour 
Own  Line 


Seat  for  tkla  bnlletla  t»day. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
Saa  Fraaclsco,  Cat. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Connant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Per-ris,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  6ale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  CaU 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  'strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodl. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshlres.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


antined  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Southern  cattle 
fever,  or  other  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases.  Cattle  intended  for  slaughter 
and  feeding  purposes  must,  however,  be 
accompanied  by  a  signed  statement  of 
the  owner  or  the  shipper  showing  the 
purpose  for  which  such  cattle  are  being 
brought  into  California. 

Hogs — Health  certificate. 

Sheep, — In  accordance  with  federal 
regulations. 

Who  May  Inspect.— Any  qualified  vet- 
erinarian who  is  a  graduate  of  a  duly 
recognized  and  accredited  veterinary 
college. 

Official. — Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Vet- 
erinarian, Sacramento,  California. 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  THE 
SILO  HOLD? 


The  amount  of  silage  required  and  the 
size  of  silo  needed  to  hold  it  can  be  quite 
closely  calculated  provided  the  number 
and  kind  of  animals  to  be  fed  from  it  are 
known  before  building. 

An  average  cow  or  beef  animal  may  be 
fed  about  thirty-five  pounds  of  silage  per 
day  and  the  usual  period  during  which 
silage  is  used  in  this  latitude  will  be 
about  210  days.  Large  animals  or  those 
that  are  being  fattened  may  consume 
considerably  more  than  thirly-five  pounds 
per  day,  but  this  has  been  found  a  fair 
average. 

In  a  silo  of  ordinary  depth,  the  average 
weight  of  the  silage  is  about  forty  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  Near  the  top  of  the  silo, 
however,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great, 
it  will  weigh  only  twenty-five  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  while  at  the  bottom  of  a 
thirty-five  foot  silo  it  may  weigh  sixty 
pounds.  Taking  these  averages,  if  a  cow 
cats  thirty-five  pounds  of  ensilage  in  p. 
day,  she  will  eat  thirty-five  fortieths,  or 
seven-eighths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  day, 
and  with  this  as  a  basis  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
ensilage  required  to  feed  a  cow  or  any 
number  of  cows  throughout  the  season. 
The  diameter  of  the  silo  must  be  such 
that  the  stock  on  hand  can  use  one  or 
two  inches  of  silage  off  the  top  each  day 
during  the  winter  and  at  least  three 
inches  per  day  when  summer  feeding  of 
silage  is  to  be  practiced.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  silage  from  spoiling. 

A  silo  ten  feet  in  diameter  is  adapted 
to  feeding  ten  mature  cattle.  One  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  will  feed  fifteen  head, 
and  one  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  will 
meet  the  needs  of  twenty  head;  but  if 
there  are  thirty  or  more  cows  to  feed,  a 
sixteen-foot  silo  should  be  erected.  These 
silos  should  be  thirty  or  forty  feet,  or 
even  more  in  height. — A.  D.  Wilson,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul. 


REARING  CALVES  ON  SKIM- 
MILK. 


The  following  question  and  answer 
came  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  but  is  good  here,  too. 

What  should  be  mixed  into  separator 
milk  to  be  fed  to  calves?  I  had  poor  luck 
with  my  calves  last  summer;  they  seemed 
to  be  healthy  but  didn't  grow  very  much. 
I  always  took  the  froth  off  as  quickly  as 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  Cal.  _   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS— Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


S    B.  WRIGHT,   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


I  finished  turning  the  separator,  but  did 
not  mix  anything  with  the  milk.  How 
would  ground  corn  and  barley  mixed,  or 
either  of  them,  put  into  the  milk  be? 
And  when  should  calves  be  put  on  sep- 
arator milk,  or  at  what  age? 

Answer:  Calves  need  some  feed  in 
addition  to  skim-milk,  in  order  to  re- 
place the  fat  which  has  been  taken  off 
the  milk.  Cook  whole  flax  seed,  or  flax- 
seed meal,  and  feed  about  a  double  hand- 
ful at  a  feed  mixed  in  the  milk.  If  you 
cannot  secure  the  oil  meal  or  flax  seed, 
use  ground  corn  and  oats  preferably,  or 
ground  corn  and  barley. 

In  raising  skim-milk  calves  you  should 
dilute  the  whole  milk  about  a  week  after 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

4m     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


calving,  replacing  whole  milk  with  ski. 
milk  at  the  rate  of  an  additional  quart 
each  week,  so  that  at  six  weeks  they 
should    be    on    skim-milk    without  any 
whole  milk. 


Bess — Something  that  Jack  said  last 
night  didn't  sound  just  right. 

Tess — What  was  that? 

Bess — I  told  him  if  he  called  me  pet 
names  I  wouldn't  speak,  and  he  replied 
that  he  would  call  me  dear  at  any 
price. — Brooklyn  Life. 


C|,h  — It  if  penetrat- 
rUf  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
iL.  Sor.B,  Bruises, or 
IIIV  Woundi,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
Uiiuiah  Corns  and 
II Urfl ail  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
QAJU  no  equal  as 
DOdy  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


A  ~ ^ 

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CornhiU,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustlo  Balaam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1  .BO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRZNCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


M^TMBM-^MAND^cr/oNi 


THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

In  Fifty  Dairies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Holtville,  Cal.,  May  22,  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Daniells  &  Son. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  the 
Hinman  Milking'  Machine  for  ten 
months  with  the  best  of  success. 
Our  cows  are  gaining  in  quantity  of 
milk  as  well  as  butter-fat.  We  will 
never  do  any  more  hand  milking. 
We  find  the  machine  excellent  for 
milking  heifers.  The  1913  valve 
chamber  is  an  improvement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  I  know  the  Hinman  will 
not  injure  the  cow  in  any  form,  and 
saves  labor  and  expense. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  R.  McCORMACK. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Agts.  California  and  Oregon, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Solve  the  Dairy  Problem 

By  Using  An 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 


It  is  a  problem  -with  all  dairy  farmers  how  to  keep  more  stock 
on  their  ranches  or  how  to  keep  the  same  stock  that  they  now  have 
on  a  less  number  of  acres. 

This  problem  can  be  successfully  solved  by  erecting  an  IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED  SILO  on  your  ranch  and  filling  it  with  most  any 
green  crop  such  as  alfalfa,  corn,  oats,  barley  or  beets. 

Ensilage  thus  produced  will  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  dairy  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  green  feed  for  the 
dairy  the  year  round. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &.  CO. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Live  Stock  at  the  Exposition. 


(At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Live- 
stock Breeders  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  Saturday,  D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Livestock,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  above  subject  which  we 
can  give  only  in  part.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  facts  not  previously  published 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  pure- 
bred men  and  lovers  of  good  stock  in 
California.    This  address  in  part  follows.) 

The  Livestock  Department  of  the  Ex- 
position was  one  of  the  first  created  and 
actively  launched.  Because  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  breeding  and  produc- 
tion of  types  suitable  for  universal  com- 
petition, much  active  work  has  already 
been  done  in  every  country  where  stock 
farming  is  a  part  of  agriculture,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  bring  out  a  representative 
display  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  pigeons,  pet  stock,  dogs  and  cats. 
Countries  that  have  heretofore  not  been 
represented  at  world's  expositions  in  a 
showing  of  livestock  will  exhibit  at  San 
Francisco. 

Frizes. — The  Exposition  Company  has 
set  aside  $175,000  to  be  used  in  cash 
prizes,  and  the  group  division  of  this 
amount  will  be  as  follows: 

Horses   $50,000 

Cattle   ,   50,000 

Sheep  and  Goats   25,000 

Swine    25,000 

Foultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock....  12,500 
Carloads  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine..  7,500 
Dogs  and  Cats.:  i   5,000 

Supplemental  cash  premiums  and  tro- 
phies of  plate,  diplomas,  etc.,  are  being 
offered  by  clubs,  societies  and  associa- 
tions representing  the  various  breeds  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  and  a  number  of 
the  Stales  and  countries  will  set  aside 
part  of  their  participation  funds  to  pay 
shipping  expenses  and  to  duplicate  prem- 
iums that  may  be  won  by  their  livestock 
at  San  Francisco.    It  is  safe  to  estimate 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKI  E.  Jr.    Woodland.  <  al 


T'-: PACIFIC  SILO 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  Improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  SyHtcm  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA   CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  008.  Sacranif-nto.  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

PR  *~  T  n  0"  V  u  T>     '  M  t»/~v  (.  T  V**  O 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORT1IOKX  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
326  Sharon  Bid);.,  Sun  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


that  the  grand  total  of  all  the  premium 
money  to  be  distributed  at  San  Francisco 
for  livestock  and  poultry  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before  offered. 

Competitions. — The  time  for  holding 
the  breed  competitions  will  be  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  1915. 
The  arrangement  of  the  show  periods  in 
the  several  groups  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: horses,  mules  and  asses,  12  days — 
perhaps  the  first  twelve  days  of  October; 
cattle,  twelve  days,  from  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  25th  of  October;  sheep  and 
swine,  twelve  days,  from  the  27th  of 
October  to  the  7th  of  November.  Poultry, 
pigeons  and  pet  stock  will  be  arranged  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  devoting  three  or  four  days 
to  each  of  the  three  classes  embraced  in 
this  group;  carloads  of  livestock  from 
November  8th  to  November  12th;  dogs 
from  November  15th  to  November  18th; 
cats  from  November  21st  to  November 
-'4th.  The  arrangement  of  dates  herein 
is  subject  to  adjournment  and  change,  but 
the  exhibitor  can  be  guided  in  a  general 
way  in  making  provision  in  accordance 
with  the  outline  herein  given. 

Space  and  Entries. — There  will  be  no 
charge  for  space,  stall  rent  or  entry.  The 
Exposition  will  provide  suitable  accom- 
modations for  such  exhibits  of  livestock 
as  may  be  accepted,  without  charge.  Ex- 
pert committees  representing  poultry, 
pigeons,  pet  stock,  dogs  and  cats  will 
make  a  special  arrangement  for  receiving, 
caging,  feeding,  caring  for  and  returning 
exhibits  under  the  rive  heads  mentioned, 
charging  therefor  a  nominal  fee.  Ample 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  feed  and  water.  Forage  and 
grain  of  good  quality  will  be  available  to 
the  exhibitors  at  reasonable  prices  at 
warehouses  conveniently  located.  Ex- 
hibitors may  bring  with  their  stock  a 
supply  of  forage  and  grain. 

Entries  on  prescribed  forms  for  the 
several  sections  must  be  filed  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock  on 
or  before  the  dates  upon  which  entries 
will  close,  as  follows:  horses,  mules  and 
asses,  September  1,  1015;  cattle,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1015;  sheep  and  goats,  September 
15,  1015;  swine,  September  15,  1915;  poul- 
try, pigeons  and  pet  stock,  September  20, 
1915;  dogs  and  cats,  September  25,  1015; 
carloads  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1015. 

Horses. — The  great  transition  through 
which  the  production  of  horses  has  gone 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  display  at  San 
Francisco.  The  production  of  utility 
horses  was  never  a  more  attractive  pur- 
suit than  at  this  time,  and  there  is  a  great 
unsupplied  demand  for  saddle  horses  of 
quality.  One  of  the  world's  big  problems, 
the  production  of  horses  suitable  for 
army  remounts,  will  receive  a  large 
amount  of  attention.  There  will  be  an 
international  conference,  display  and  con- 
test incident  to  cavalry  horses,  the  result 
of  which  will  make  history  in  the  hors% 
world. 

Dairy  Cattle. — In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar competition  for  the  breed  prizes  there 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  advanced 
knowledge  in  dairying,  a  correlated  ex- 
hibit of  dairy  products,  international  con- 
ferences for  the  study  of  the  problems 
connected  with  production  and  marketing, 
dairy  tests,  actual  exhibits  of  the  type  of 
cow  that  pays  a  profit,  methods  of  feeding, 
systems  of  handling,  and  the  appliances 
incident  to  the  dairy  industry  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  model  creamery. 

Beek  Cattle. — In  the  beef  cattle  section 
there  will  be  shown  the  use  of  silage  in 
beef  production  and  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  within  comparatively  few 
years  in  types  and  market  ages.  The 
breed  competitions  will  be  a  great  feature 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 


"Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prise  Bam  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR.   SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 
seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

1..  PriR  Run  Lamb.  On»h..  1911     INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 

Ave  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


What  Kind  of  a 
Dairy  Barn  Have 
YOU? 

Is  it  modern  and  sanitary,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  equipment  or  is  it  dilapidated  and 
,  unclean? 
r    A  modern,  sanitary  barn  means  more 
and  better  quality  milk,  more  comfort,  more 
satisfaction — more  money  in  the  bank.  Let 
Lus  give  you  full  particulars  about 

Louden  s  Steel  Stalls 
^and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

Write  us  NOW.  We  will  also  tell  you 
how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help 
you  in  designing  improvements  and 
give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans 
of  up-to-date  barns.    Address  JBm 

Western  Equipment 
Company 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


1 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  G  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor.  Exeter,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  P  Blake,  Sloffli  &.  Towne,  Los  Angel«s 
Cl\  Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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and  the  interest  of  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  already  been  enlisted. 

Sheep. — The  growing  call  for  mutton; 
the  gradual  closing  in  of  the  ranges;  the 
ever  existing  demand  for  wool  and  the 
change  in  methods  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  sheep  industry  will  reach  fruition 
at  San  Francisco  in  an  international 
sheep  display  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
that  industry.  The  breed  prizes  will  be 
commensurate. 

Swine. — Practically  every  farmer  in  the 
world  has  a  knowledge  of  swine  raising, 
in  which  there  is  a  growing  interest. 
Every  new  agriculturist  will  include 
swine  raising  in  his  operations.  There 
are  new  types  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction which,  together  with  liberal  prize 
awards,  wi  1  make  the  swine  display  at 
San  Francisco  notable. 

Goats. — The  growth  of  the  mohair  in- 
dustry; the  increasing  number  of  milch 
goats;  the  use  of  goats  for  clearing  off 
timber  undergrowth  and  the  added  de- 
mand for  goat  meat  will  render  this  sec- 
tion one  of  importance.  No  exposition 
heretofore  has  given  a  like  amount  of 
recognition  to  the  goat  industry. 

Poultry. — Including  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese,  poultry  is  a  billion-dol- 
lar industry  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
other  countries  of  the  world  it  occupies 
a  like  position.  No  part  of  agriculture 
comes  in  such  close  touch  with  the  urban 
and  suburban  dweller.  Liberal  prizes, 
breed  futuritic  s,  laying  contests,  stand- 
ards of  perfection,  market  types  of  poul- 
try and  the  production  and  handling  of 
eggs,  will  be  the  outstanding  features; 
the  growth  of  the  societies  and  associa- 
tions incident  to  the  poultry  industry  will 
be  fully  exemplified  in  this  branch  of  the 
Livestock  Department.    It  is  confidently 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


milk 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd" is  now  one  of  the  best  it. 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em 
press  and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sun 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter 
ested  parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes 
Trays,  Lumber,  MUlwork 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


TEN  CENTS   EACH  FOR  NAMES  OF 
FARMERS. 

I  will  pay  ten  cents  each  for  names  of 
farmers  who  would  be  interested  in  out 
two  swine  papers.  The  Berkshire  WorM 
and  The  Swine  World.  Send  twenty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  13  farm- 
ers at  once.  For  this  service  you  will  re- 
ceive the  two  papers  for  one  year;  regu- 
lar price,  $1.50. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATY. 
Western  Representative, 
1122  Sonoma  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

a DEWEY,  STRONG  &  Ca^fpy 


expected  that  the  poultry  show  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915  will,  from  every  stand- 
point, surpass  anything  before  given. 

Pigeons. — The  commercial  production 
of  squabs,  with  its  potentialities  of  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  edible  flesh,  occas- 
ioned by  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
the  meat  producing  animals;  the  wide 
spread  of  the  fancy,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  will  be  given  due  considera- 
tion both  in  arrangement  of  the  exhibit 
and  the  giving  of  prizes. 

Special  Features. — For  the  first  time 
the  performance  of  the  trotting  horse  will 
be  made  a  part  of  international  exposition 
history.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation the  Exposition  will  give  two 
harness  race  meets,  one  in  the  spring  and 
one  in  the  fall,  at  which  there  will  be 
distributed  $225,000  in  stakes  and  purses. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  special 
stakes  included  in  the  grand  aggregate 
of  $225,000  will  be  the  greatest  that  have 
ever  been  offered. 

Continuous  Livestock  Exhibit. — Expo- 
sition experts  concur  in  the  statement 
that  probably  the  entire  attendance  at  an 
Exposition  is  interested  in  some  form  of 
animate  life.  In  order  that  all  the  people 
that  pass  through  the  grounds  may  have 
the  opportunity  for  study  and  information 
there  will  be  types  and  specimens  of  each 
of  the  sections  embraced  in  the  Livestock 
Department  on  display  from  February 
20th  to  December  4th,  1915. 

The  particular  breed  and  type  compe- 
titions will  of  course  take  place  as  here- 
inbefore outlined,  but  outstanding  quality 
specimens  will  be  maintained  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  throughout  the  Exposition 
term.  Animals  or  pbttlt'ry  intended  for 
the  competitions  will  not  be  expected  to 
arrive  until  just  prior  to  the  dates  tenta- 
tively given  under  the  head  of  "Compe- 
titions," but  this  will  not,  of  course,  pre-, 
vent  animals  which  have  been  on  display 
for  a  longer  period  from  entering  the 
contests  for  the  cash  prizes.  This  will 
be  the  first  practically  ten  months  live- 
stock show  ever  given. 


ABATING  INSANITARY  DAIRY. 


911  Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 


Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move 
ments  mailed  free. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper  where  I  can 
get  information  regarding  my  neighbor's 
barnyard  and  hog  pen.  He  has  30  cows 
and  about  40  hogs  across  the  road  from 
my  house  and  the  wind  comes  from  the 
direction  of  his  barn  and  the  odor  is 
something  terrible.  Has  California  got  a 
Board  of  Health  and  an  inspector  to  make 
inspections?  I  am  from  Oregon  and  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  all  in  that  State. 
It'  they  have  an  inspector,  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  in  touch  with  him. — C.  P.  G., 
Turlock. 

California  doesn't  al'ow  Oregon  to  get 
ahead  of  her,  and  we  have  both  Boards 
of  Health  and  a  State  Dairy  Bureau 
whose  special  business  it  is  to  see  that 
such  things  are  cleaned  up.  However,  it 
is  a  bis;  job  for  a  few  men  to  fird  cv:ry 
unsanitary  dairy  by  themselves,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  a,  good  citizen  to  help  the  au- 
thorities in  getting  track  of  cases  such  as 
you  describe.  Write  to  F.  W.  Andreasen, 
Secretary  Slate  Dairy  Bureau,  fan  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  will  send  an  inspector 
around.  The  nearest  inspector  to  you  is 
C.  A.  Starkweather,  Modesto,  to  whom 
you  can  write,  if  you  like,  instead  of  to 
the  secretary.  The  Bureau  can  only  see 
that  the  dairying  is  done  properly  and 
that  clean,  sanitary  milk  is  produced. 
If  hog  pens  can  afflict  the  atmosphere  and 
yet  good  milk  be  produced  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  pens  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  Bureau  would  hardly  have 
the  right- to  interfere  and  you  can  notify 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Sacramento, 
or  the  County  Board  of  Health,  Modesto, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Dairy 
Bureau  will  fix  things  up  quickly  enough. 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  MEANS 

PLENTY  OF  MONEY 


This  is  a  small  section  of  the  great  Concrete-lined  Main  Canal  of 

Patterson  Irrigated  Farms 

which  is  ever  full  of  water,  making  a  stream  of  gold  for  Patterson 
farmers.  Water  is  always  sufficient,  and  never  fails  here.  Alfalfa 
growing  and  dairying  are  very  profitable. 

Land  sold  on  easy  terms. 

Visit  us,  or  address  Department  A, 

PATTERSON  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

PATTERSON,  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20.  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  Hint  a  liberal  Increase  lias  been 
made  in  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  increase  has 
been  made  iu  premiums.  In  Pigeon  ^Department  no  first  premium  Mill  be  less 
than  $1.00;  no  second  premium  less  tltan'SOc. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
9400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 
cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in  >  our  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


Better  Cream — More  Money 

A  PERFECTION  COOLER 

will  prevent  your  cream  from  souring 
and  improve  its  flavor.  Made  of  cop- 
per, heavily  tinned,  and  will  not  rust. 
Has  more  cooling  surface  than  any 
other  cooler  of  same  dimensions.  No 
ice  necessary.  Several  sizes,  also  other 
styles.    Furnished  complete  as  shown. 

If  you  want  the  best,  buy  a  PERFECTION 

Pacific  Dairy  Machinery  Co. 

DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

56  and  58  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  second-Hand 


P     I  P 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  »ni 
■rice*  before  baying.  They  will  Intere.t 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

S20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■  re  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 

■  f   California   stockmen   because  they 
al\e  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O    Hoi  237,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 
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Summer  Management  in  the 
Poultry  Yard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  sug- 
gested by  an  inquiry  from  a  reader,  who 
says,  "Your  articles  have  been  a  big  help 
to  me  and  now  I  am  coming  to  you  to 
see  if  you  can  tell  nu  why  my  hens  have 
stopped  laying?" 

Many  times  I  have  bepn  told  by  people 
that  the  reason  they  do  not  like  the  la: no 
breeds  is  because  they  lose  so  much  time 
through  getting  broody;  while  the  snriil 
breeds  keep  on  laying  all  the  time. 

Now  there  is  no  breed  of  fowls  under 
the  sun  that  will  keep  on  laying  continu- 
ally month  after  month  without  a  rest. 
In  this  case  the  flock  is  chiefly  Minorca  s 
and  from  12  dozen  eggs  a  day  they  have 
dwindled  down  to  one  dozen;  but  as  the 
writer  said,  "they  have  done  so  well  all 
spring  and  Bummer  that  I  can't  under- 
stand it." 

Natural  Laws. — And  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
that  these  hens  that  have  been  rolling  out 
eggs  all  spring  should  take  a  rest  at  this 
time.  What  they  need  now  is  a  change 
in  diet  and  conditions.  All  or  any  kind 
of  vegetables,  little  or  no  meat,  less 
mash  and  just  grain  and  green  food. 
Along  with  this  must  be  shade.  If  there 
is  not  natural  shade,  then  provide  arti- 
ficial shade  where  the  hens  run  most,  and 
above  all  plenty  of  clean  cool  water. 

At  this  time  of  year  fowls  are  prepar- 


POULTRY. 


9.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers. 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma, 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledlck,  Oak- 
land. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chlx  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Bum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 

low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A  French,  645 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  In  poultry  shell. 


3? 

Prepare  lor  Egg  Production  . 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COILSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hen9  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand   on  It. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
Petnlumn,  California 


_ 
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BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


a  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Kggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY. 
43*0  Fir  ml  art  Atc.  Oakland,  Cal. 


ing  to  commence  to  molt,  the  whole  sys- 
tem seems  to  undergo  a  sort  of  change, 
and  if  the  hens  have  been  forced  in  the 
laying,  a  rest  is  just  about  the  best  thins 
that  could  happen  before  the  molt  com- 
mences, because  during  the  rest,  the  sys- 
tem will  take  on  a  new  hold  of  life  that 
will  help  to  carry  even  a  weak  hen  ov< -r 
the  crisis.  If  the  hens  have  been  yarded 
and  it  is  possible  to  turn  them  out  on 
pasture  or  even  range  without  pasture 
and  feed  ju.  l  op»  meal  a  day  of  grain 
::r  I  one  of  v.:  ir^eis  or  sonic  oth~r  e  ej  > 
vegetable,  that  is  the  be^t  v  iy  to  help 
start  Ht3  liens  on  a  good  rate  m  l!. 

In  this  particular  ease  the  hens  must 
have  been  on  range  ail  the  time  because 
the  lady  says.  "The  grasshoppers  have 
come  in  here  and  the  hrus  are  eating 
hundreds  of  them;  do  you  think  they  ar? 
the  cause  of  the  drop  in  the  egg  yield?" 

GBA88H0PPEB8  Animal  Food. — It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  the  grasshoppers 
could  be  blamed  for  that,  because  they 
are  a  regular  diet  of  all  wild  birds  and 
in  Dakota  my  hens  never  ate  anything 
but  the  hoppers  and  pasture  in  summer. 
We  never  fed  a  bit  of  grain  to  laying 
hens  that  were  on  the  range,  nor  to  young 
stock  after  the  first  ten  days.  In  fact, 
the  hoppers  will  have  a  very  different 
effect  for  as  soon  as  the  hens  have  had 
a  natural  rest  they  will  lay  better  on  a 
grasshopper  diet,  the  only  thing  to  guard 
against  is  over-stimulation  from  too 
much  animal  food. 

By  feeding  lighter  we  not  only  cut  down 
the  expense,  but  we  are  helping  the  fowls 
to  adjust  themselves  for  the  change  in 
weather  and  the  change  that  comes  from 
the  molt.  About  this  time  every  year  I 
commence  to  feed  less  grain,  little  or 
no  mash,  cutting  off  a  little  each  day  so 
that  the  change  comes  gradually  and  then 
if  I  can  turn  the  hens  out,  so  much  the 
better.  There  are  no  males  left  in  the 
yards,  all  being  put  in  separate  coops  so 
no  matter  what  color  of  hens  they  can  all 
run  out  together.  It  does  them  good, 
braces  them  up  and  is  better  than  tonics 
or  stimulants. 

I  don't  believe  in  starving  to  start  the 
molt,  as  not  all  hens  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  it,  and  even  though  they  do  ap- 
pear to  stand  it,  I  question  whether  any 
such  unnatural  methods  are  good  for  the 
constitution. 

Ci'ix  Out  all  Drones. — This  is  a  good 
time  to  commence  the  culling  and  weed- 
ing out  of  all  unprofitable  hens  and  all 
cockerels  that  are  not  going  to  be  worth 
breeding  from.  This  not  only  saves  feed 
but  it  makes  more  room  for  the  good  ones 
to  grow,  it  leaves  more  shade  for  those 
that  will  pay  a  fair  dividend  for  their 
keep,  and  it  makes  less  work  for  those 
that  are  taking  care  of  them.  Every 
drone  is  just  so  much  from  the  profit,  the 
loss  comes  two-fold  because  it  not  only 
reduces  the  income  but  it  increases  the 
expeiife  of  the  whole  flock  by  detracting 
from  the  quality. 

The  average  time  for  the  molt  is  three 
months,  so  we  can  easily  find  how  long 
the  hens  will  be  in  getting  into  good  lay- 
ing condition  after  the  molt  begins. 
Most  hens  that  are  well  cared  for  will 
lay  far  into  the  molt,  at  least  enough  to 
pay  for  their  feed,  and  these  are  the  hens 
to  keep. 

It  is  the  care  our  hens  get  during  that 
three  months  that  makes  for  the  profit 
they  will  make  us  in  the  winter  months. 
The  person  with  limited  quarters  must 
look  to  it  that  his  flock  are  kept  as  clean 
as  possible.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
are  free  from  vermin,  the  houses  and 
yards  must  be  kept  clean.  All  vegetables 
bUCh  as  mangels,  cabbages,  etc.,  must  be 
cleared  out  of  the  yards  after  they  have 


started  to  decay,  as  all  such  things  cause 
bad  odors  that  are  injurious  to  the  hens. 

As  no  two  poultry  plants  are  just  alike, 
so  no  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  any 
one  to  follow,  but  strict  cleanliness  and 
the  laws  that  come  the  nearest  to  nature 
can  be  applied  in  all  cases.  Nature  al- 
ways tries  to  pay  back,  and  sometimes 
the  pay  seems  excessive  for  the  amount 
of  seed  sown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  used  one  board  from  an  old  black- 
smith fhop  in  making  a  poultry  house 
and  lost  two  valuable  chickens  through  it. 

But  then  nature  never  discriminates,  it 
believes  in  giving  value  .received  every 
time,  so  when  we  learn  how  to  =nw  mm 
what  to  sow  wc  shall  know  what  to  ex- 
pect in  return. 

Kar-ing  poultry  is  not  a  lazy  man's  job 
by  any  means  and  those  people  that  try 
to  make  it  a  lazy  man's  job  pay  the  price. 
Neglecting  the  flock  in  summer  means 
that  they  will  negelct  us  in  winter,  and  as 
winter  is  really  the  only  time  when  we 
can  count  on  making  a  fair  profit  from 
the  hens,  we  surely  ought  to  look  out 
that  we  sow  good  enough  seed  to  reap 
harvest  in  winter  eggs. 

BBADE  Making. — The  last  week  I  have 
had  to  make  more  shade  for  my  growing 
slock,  having  no  natural  shade  at  all  it 
makes  it  imperative  to  provide  some.  So 
!  went  to  work  and  made  panels,  such  as 
can  be  used  for  a  small  poultry  yard  at 
any  time  when  needed.  I  took  1x3  lum- 
ber, 4  feet  long  and  :i  feet  wide,  fastened  2 
inch  mesh  wire  3  feet  wide  on  the  frame, 
then  covered  with  grain  sacks  cut  open. 
These  panels  were  set  out  in  odd  places, 
on  boxes  or  anything  handy,  a  crock  of 
water  sot  under  and  a  box  of  grain.  My 
young  stock  are  left  so  that  they  can  get 
out  in  a  morning  and  they  find  that  grain, 
eat  what  they  want,  then  strike  out  on  a 
foraging  tour  before  I  am  out  of  bed. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on  they 
just  loaf  in  the  shade,  then  when  it  gets 
eool,  off  they  go  again,  and  they  are  grow- 
ing like  weeds. 

An  inquiry  that  comes  this  week  is 


1  gQULTRTT  FEEDS 

— yy  i  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT  &  1  AYLOR,  JFJ-SUN  f  KANCRCO 


GHOCEME 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  thevariety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33  Hi 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat$4.75perl001bs.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  m  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc 
SEND  TODAY — MOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

I 1 6  New  Montgomery  St,  Sir  Francisco,  Calif. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  ose 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 

Ark   our  dealer,  or 

write  in. 
KU  name. 


Ask  as 
about  Ike 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  savea  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles, 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
ROCS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this. 
He  per  dozen  above  highest  market-price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing;  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $*  per  dossn. 
10O0  September  hatched  pullets,  In  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dosen. 
NOOO  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WBLL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED— EGOS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 
Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  JIB  per  dosen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 
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from  a  lady  who  has  ticks  on  her  fowls. 
As  that  question  was  partly  gone  into  last 
week,  we  will  just  take  up  one  phase  of 
it  that  was  not  covered. 

This  lady  asks,  "Would  it  be  advisable 
to  put  a  tent  over  the  house  and  fumigate 
with  the  same  kind  of  chemicals  used  on 
orange  trees?" 

Answer.— The  only  thing  is,  would  the 
chemicals  used  for  fumigating  orange 
trees  not  be  too  expensive?  Using  the 
tent  would  be  all  right,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest using  sulphur  instead  of  chemicals 
(cyanide),  as  it  would  be  so  much  cheap- 
er and  just  as  effective.  The  sulphur 
should  be  put  either  in  an  iron  kettle  or 
in  a  kind  of  camp  fire  hole  in  the  ground, 
then  make  a  small  fire  with  kindling,  put 
your  sulphur  on  and  get  out  as  quick  as 
possible.  To  make  it  burn  good  there 
should  be  a  little  draft  from  the  bottom, 
all  other  holes  must  be  closed  tight  or  it 
will  not  be  as  effective.  Anyone  who  has 
sulphured  fruit  will  know  how  to  fix  it 
so  that  nothing  will  be  left  alive.  About 
10  or  15  cents  worth  of  sulphur  will  do 
the  job,  while  with  the  chemicals  used 
on  orange  trees  it  costs  considerable. 
Sulphur  is  a  good  and  cheap  insecticide. 

After  fumigating  a  house  it  should  be 
thrown  wide  open  for  several  hours  be- 
fore the  hens  are  allowed  to  roost  in  it 
otherwise  it  will  give  them  a  bad  cold. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  the 
good  old  summer  time  is  the  season  for 
these  things  to  increase  and  multiply  so 
we  should  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
them  and  prepared  to  wage  war,  even  a 
war  of  extermination,  before  they  sap 
the  life  out  of~bur  poultry. 

NAPA  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

Four  months  have  gone  by  in  the  Napa 
Egg  Laying  Contest  and  a  most  excellent 
showing  has  been  made  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pens.  The  record  of  several  of 
the  highest  pens  follows: 

Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns   504 

Wm.  Otten,  White  Leghorns   4:52 

Sobt.  Stratton,  White  Leghorns  421 

L.  Ferrogiaro,  Brown  Leghorns  400 

W.  H.  Pearson,  Buff  Wyandottes. . . . .  39;) 
L.  C.  Huntington,  White  Leghorns. .  .397 

Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns  ^393 

Geo.  D.  I.ubben,  Barred  Rocks  '388 

F.  Bunges,  White  Leghorns   388 

Chas.  Swanson,  White  Leghorns. .... 385 

A.  Worel,  White  Leghorns   384 

E.  H.  McMillian,  White  Leghorns  382 

C.  G.  Bates,  Barred  Rocks   3S0 

C  B.  Kimble,  White  Leghorns   378 

H.  C.  Gilmer/White  Minorcas  367 

San  Mateo  Poultry  Show. 

A  letter  from  A.  R.  Schroeder  of  San 
Gregorio  states  that  the  dates  for  the  San 
Mateo  Poultry  Show  are  set  for  Decem- 
ber 4  to  7.  Henry  Berrar  of  San  Jose 
has  been  selected  as  judge  and  T.  L. 
Green  of  San  Mateo  as  superintendent. 
The  show  will  be  staged  in  a  big  tent 
located  in  the  heart  of  San  Mateo  busi- 
ness section,  and  a  big  attendance  is  an- 
ticipated. For  further  particulars  and 
entry  blanks,  write  to  the  secretary. 


MINOR  SWINE  DISEASES. 


It  is  well  known  that  cholera  is  the 
greatest  swine  disease.  Nevertheless, 
ethers  are  important,  and  the  following 
summary  of  these  from  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  California  on  "Pork 
Production  in  California"  will  be  of 
value. 

Thumps  affect  young  pigs  from  ten 
days  to  eight  weeks  old.  The  symptoms 
are:  heavy  breathing  and  a  pulsing, 
beating  action  of  the  flanks.  The  cause 
is  heavy  feeding  of  the  sow  and  not 
enough  exercise  for  the  pigs.  If  dis- 
covered in  time,  can  generally  be  cor- 
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rected  by  reducing  the  feed  and  com- 
pelling the  pigs  to  take  exercise. 

A  trouble  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
similar,  but  is  most  liable  to  occur  in 
older  hogs  which  are  very  fat,  is  asthma. 
The  affected  animal  should  be  kept  in, 
away  from  all  dust,  fed  light  feeds  and 
compelled  to  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

Canker  is  found  among  young  pigs. 
Sore  places  appear  about  the  mouth  and 
nose,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold  or 
damp  so  that  the  pigs  bury  their  heads 
in  any  filth  or  manure  while  sleeping. 
The  treatment  is  to  dip  their  heads  in  a 
bucket  containing  a  Z°/c  solution  of  some 
this  station  describes  the  method  of  prep- 
coal  tar  dip,  and  then  provide  clean 
sleeping  quarters. 

Scours,  quite  common  in  young  pigs, 
may  be  due  to  wet,  unclean  quarters,  too 
rapid  changes  of  feed  of  sows,  or  over- 
feeding. If  the  sow  is  producing  more 
milk  than  the  pigs  can  take,  the  udder 
becomes  feverish  and  scours  in  the  pigs 
is  the  result.  Correct  the  cause  and  feed 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in  the  feed 
to  the  sow  twice  a  day  until  the  pigs 
are  normal.  If  any  of  the  litter  continue 
to  show  the  trouble,  they  should  be  given 
a  small  amount  of  castor  oil  from  a 
spoon,  and,  a  few  hours  later,  a  small 
amount  of  soda  dissolved  in  milk. 

Piles  is  not  uncommon  in  pigs  being 
heavily  fed  on  grain,  or  receiving  an 
abundance  of  green  alfalfa.  It  is  the 
term  applied  to  an  eversion  of  the  rectum. 
It  may  also  be  cause  by  either  constipa- 
tion or  diarrhea.  Remove  the  cause,  wash 
the  affected  parts,  and  return  ihem  to 
place. 

Worms  are  much  more  prevalent  amom* 
hogs  than  is  commonly  believed.  Often- 
times coughing,  thought  to  be  caused  by 
dust,  is  due  to  worms.  Ttu?y  may  1)9 
found  free  in  the  intestinal  tract  or  at- 
tached to  the  walls.  They  not  only  as- 
simulate  some  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 
pig,  but  also  interfere  with  his  digestive 
functions  and  make  him  more  susceptible 
to  disease.  The  symptoms  are:  coughing, 
tucked-up  appearance  at  the  flank,  harsh- 
ness of  hair,  and  general  lack  of  vigor. 
The  appetite  may  be  either  voracious  or 
squeamish.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
remedies  is  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  dose  is  one  dram  per  100  pounds  hog, 
two  drams  per  300  pounds  hog.  It  should 
be  finely  pulverized,  dissolved  in  water 
and  very  carefully  mixed  with  the  slop. 
The  trough  should  have  a  fence  around  it 
and  a  large  gate  provided  so  that  the  slop 
may  be  placed  in  the  trough  and  all  the 
pigs  let  in  at  one  time,  so  that  each  gets 
his  share.  If  they  are  uneven  in  size, 
they  should  .be  divided  into  lots  accord- 
ing to  size.  This  remedy  should  be  fed 
every  morning  for  a  week,  and  followed 
by  one  dose  of  Glauber  salts  to  clean  out 
the  digestive  tract.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
let  the  pigs  run  on  pasture  during  this 
time,  for  the  eggs  of  the  parasites  will 
be  scattered  about  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  later  picked  up  by  the  hogs, 
keep  them  in  a  dry  lot,  and  when  the 
treatment  is  complete,  rake  up  the  drop- 
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pings  and  burn  them,  or  haul  them  to  a 
remote  field.  Charcoal,  wood  ashes  and 
salt  mixed  together  and  placed  in  an 
available  box  will  be  readily  eaten  and 
appreciated  by  the  pigs  and  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  helping  to  rid  the 
pigs  of  worms  and  keeping  them  in 
thrifty  condition. 

Anti-hog  cholera  serum  for  (he  preven- 
tion of  hog  cholera  is  produced  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  Blank 
forms  for  making  applications  for  the 
serum  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Veterinary  Division,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Berkeley.  Bulletin  229  of 
a  ration,  distribution,  and  use  of  serum. 
This  bulletin  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berke- 
ley, California. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  l'«t  of  farm  books  are. 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60, 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   I. BO 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 0ft 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.6ft 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.6ft 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.0ft 

Manual  of  Laws   2.28 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.40 
Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PUBS 9, 
A3*  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraarlaa*. 
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Summer  Dangers  for  Children. 

Summer  is  a  more  dangerous  time  for 
young  children  than  winter,  especially  if 
the  summer  is  a  sultry  one.  This  is  a 
fact  which  parents  would  do  well  to  re- 
member, for  many  of  the  dangers  could 
l'e  quite  easily  avoided  with  a  very  little 
care  and  common  sense. 

In  the  dressing  of  little  girls  in  sum- 
mer is  there  any  of  the  latter  qualifica- 
tions shown  by  the  mother  who  makes 
them  wear  "Dutch  bonnets?"  These  may 
be  well  enough  in  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer they  are  not  only  injurious  to  the 
eyes  by  reason  of  the  absolute  lack  of 
shelter  the  wearer  suffers  from,  but 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  danger  if 
the  child  is  exposed  to  much  sun. 

Children  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  sunstroke  and  heat  exhaustion.  To  tie 
5  be  head  up  in  a  bonnet  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  binds  the  hair  closely  to  the 
icalp,  prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the 
hoaa,  and  the  escape  of  perspiration  is  so 
evident  a  courting  of  these  disasters  that 
cne  can  only  marvel  that  any  woman  of 
the  most  average  intelligence  can  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  her  child  runs  a 
serious  risk  by  wearing  such  headgear  in 
warm  weather. 

The  sea  beach  has  its  dangei.  sum- 
mer— in  very  warm  climates  that  of  sun- 
stroke, or  "sunfever,"  is  one  of  them. 
Physicians  in  practice  in  southern  sea- 
side resorts,  with  beaches  facing  south,  i 
sav  that  they  meet  with  many  cases  every 
summer  of  fever  and  delirium  simply 
from  overexposure  to  the  midday  sun. 
All  the  benefit  of  the  sumer  holiday  is 
frequently  nullified  by  illness  brought  on 
in  this  way. 

The  skull  bones  in  children  are  thinner 
than  in  adults,  and  the  brain  is  there- 
fore more  accessible  to  the  force  of  the 
tun's  rays.  Besides  this,  it  is  too  often 
lorgotten  that  exposure  of  the  back  to 
the  sun  may  cause  sun  fever  (if  the  sun 
be  very  powerful),  even  though  the  head 
is  covered. 

In  the  tropics  spinal  pads  are  worn, 
as  well  as  sun  helmets,  to  protect  from 
this  danger,  and  yet  in  summer  we  often 
see  children  digging  on  broiling  sands 
or  stones  with  no  protection  from  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun. 

Milk  and  Fruit  in  Summer. — In  these 
I  wo  most  innocent  and  wholesome  of  all 
foodstuffs  lie  some  of  the  most  serious 
dangers  to  young  children  in  midsummer. 

With  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  the 
mortality  rate  of  infants  always  rises 
correspondingly.  This  is  almost  altogeth- 
er owing  to  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  milk  produced  by  hot  weather.  One 
bottle  of  milk  which  has  just  begun  to 
turn  may  prove  fatal  to  a  baby,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  milk  may 
have  begun  to  turn  without  being  per- 
ceptibly sour  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

Two  rules  should  be  laid  down  in  all 
nurseries  during  a  hot  summer.  If  these 
were  universally  observed  much  diar- 
rhea and  other  intestinal  troubles  would 
be  avoided.  They  are:  (1)  That  before 
the  milk  is  prepared  for  an  infant's  bot- 
tle it  should  be  tested  with  litmus  paper. 
(2)  If  the  test  proves  the  milk  to  be 
acid,  condensed  milk  should  be  substi- 
tuted, unless  milk  that  will  stand  the 
test  can  at  onct  be  procured. 

The  testing  of  milk  with  Litmus  paper 
is  absolutely  simple.  Procure  some  neu- 
tral Litmus  paper  from  the  chemist,  put 
two  or  three  drops  of  milk  upon  a  strip 
of  it  and  after  a  few  seconds  wash  this 
off  with  water.  If  the  milk  Is  alkaline 
the  blue  Litmus  paper  will  show  a  deeper 
blue  stajn;  if  acid,  the-e  will  be  a  red 
stain  on  the  paper. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  Litmus 
paper  must  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered 
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nolt'.e,  as  the  oxygen  in  the  air  tends  to 
redden  it,  therefore  if  it  be  much  exposed 
to  air  its  evidence  would  not  be  so  trust- 
worthy. 

Condensed  milk,  of  course,  is  no  proper 
substitute  for  lresh  milk,  and  as  a  con- 
tinued diet  it  is  very  unfit  for  infants,  as 
it  may  cause  scurvy  and  rickets,  but  for 
use  during  a  ppell  of  hot  weather  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  It  is  then  most  valu- 
able, as  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
sour.  The  tin  when  opened  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place  and  free  from- dust. 

Overripe  and  underripe  fruit  have  each 
their  dangers.  The  latter  is  the  one  most 
prevalent.  A  family  of  children  who 
have  the  run  of  a  kitchen  garden  are 
rarely  free  from  gastric  attacks  durins; 
the  summer. 

These  give  a .  continual  anxiety  to 
mothers,  who  might  save  themselves  from 
it  and  the  children  the  illness  by  the  ex- 
pedient— not  so  simple  as  it  sounds,  how- 
ever— of  keeping  them  out  of  the  garden, 
and  so  preventing  the  consumption  of 
green  berries,  half  ripe  cherries,  currants, 
apples  and  plums. 

The  very  best  treatment  when  any  of 
these  have  been  eaten  and  give  rise  to 
diarrhea  is  a  dose  of  castor  oil;  this  re- 
moves the  irritating  substance  and  cheeks 
the  mischief. 

Very  thin  woolen  combination,  with  a 
light  overall  or  Knickerbocker  suit  of  hol- 
land,  blue  drill,  white  pique  or  galatea,  is 
the  most  suitable  and  healthiest  clothing 
for  children  during  the  hot  season. 

Sandals  are  better  than  boots  or  shoes 
and  stockings,  but  when  the  evenings  be- 
come chill  the  latter  should  be  put  on,  as 
colds  are  often  caught  by  children  run- 
ning barelegged  in  the  evening  dew. 

High-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad 
rims  are  the  only  rational  headgear  for 
children  in  summer. 

Many  people  consider  that  precautions 
of  this  kind  arc  unnecessarily  fussy;  but 
it  is  very  much  better  to  be  over  careful 
than  under  careful  where  small  children 
are  concerned.- — S.  F.  Evening  Post. 


Some  Summer  Substitutes  for  Heavy- 
Meat  Dishes. 
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We  are  all  Interested  in  new  substi 
tutes  for  -meat,  not  only  because  it  is 
summer  and  a  light  diet  is  advisable, 
but  because,  too,  of  the  increasing  price 
of  all  kinds  of  flesh  foods.  Accordinglv. 
I  will  give  a  few  recipes  which  may  be 
of  help  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Household  page: 

Baked  Fish  With  Cheese. — Have  a  neat 
square  of  fresh  fish,  lay  in  salt  and  water 
for  an  hour;  wipe  dry  and  rub  all  over 
with  melted  butter  and  lemon  juice;  pep- 
per and  salt  the  fish,  dredge  with  flour 
and  bake  covered,  about  ten  minutes  to 
the  pound;  take  up  then,  and  sift  fine, 
dry  bread  crumbs  all  over  it  and  put  dots 
of  butter  on  top.  Set  in  the  oven,  uncov 
ered,  to  brown,  after  sprinkling  three 
tablespoon fufs  of  grated  English  or  par- 
mesan  cheese  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
nice  company  dish  and  easy  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Stuffed  Onions.  Creamed.— Boil  large 
onions  until  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Drain,  and  when  cold  carefully  remove 


the  hearts  or  centers.  Chop  three  of  the 
hearts  fine  and  mix  with  them  a  cupful 
of  flaked  cold  fish  and  season  to  taste. 
Moisten  with,  rich  cream  and  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Fill  the  centers  of  the 
onions  with  the  mixture,  put  a  piece  of 
butter  on  the  top  of  each,  set  side  by 
side  in  a  deep  baking  dish,  pour  a  little 
milk  about  them  and  bake,  covered,  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  uncover,  sprinkle 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  ten  mi- 
nutes longer.    Serve  hot. 

Peppers  Stuffed  With  Fish.— Trim  the 
stem  ends  of  green  peppers  so  that  they 
will  stand  up.  Cut  ofT  the  tips  and,  with 
a  small,  keen  knife,  extract  the  seeds  and 
the  tough  fiber.  Mince  white  fish  fine, 
moisten  it  with  a  white  sauce,  season  and 
fill  the  peppers  with  this  mixture.  Stand 
in  the  oven  long  enough  to  heat  very  hot, 
and  serve. 

Spanish  Rice. — Boil  one  cupful  of  rice 
in  plenty  of  boiling  water  salted;  drain 
and  dry  off.  Chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fat  salt  pork  and  fry  it  in  a  pan.  When 
it  hisses  put  into  the  pan  two  medium 
sized  onions,  also  minced.  Chop  two 
green,  sweet  peppers,  seeded,  and  mix 
with  the  rice,  then  the  pork  and  onion3 
and  enough  tomato  sauce  to  moisten  the 
mixture  well.  Butter  a  baking  dish,  add 
salt  and  pepper,  if  needed,  to  the  rice, 
and  put  into  the  dish.  Coat  the  top 
thickly  with  fine  crumbs  and  bake,  cove- 
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ered,  twenty  minutes;  then  brown. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  With  Macaroni  and 
Cheese. — Select  large,  firm  tomatoes,  cut 
off  the  tops  and  scoop  out  the  inside  pulp, 
but  do  not  peel.  After  sprinkling  the  in- 
side of  the  tomato  shells  with  a  very 
little  salt  and  pepper,  fill  them  with  a 
mixture  of  boiled  macaroni  mixed  with 
grated  cheese  and  seasoned  with  bits  of 
butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Strew  a  little  of  the  cheese  on  the  top. 

Dexter  Canapes. — Cut  stale  bread  In 
one-fourth  inch  slices,  then  in  oval  shapes. 
Toast  on  one  side  and  spread  untoasted 
side  with  anchovy  paste.  Cover  each  side 
with  a  slice  of  tomato,  cut  the  same  size 
as  the  bread;  spread  tomato  with  may- 
onnaise dressing,  sprinkle  with  the  yolks 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  forced  through  a  po 
tato  ricer.  and  then  the  whites  finely 
chopped.  Garnish  with  a  ring  of  green 
pepper  around  outside  and  a  piece  of  olive 
and  parsley  in  the  center.  Arrange  for 
individual  service  on  small  plates  cov- 
ered with  a  lace  paper  doiley. — Evening 
Post. 
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Y°u  are  never 
disappointed 
by  mold  and 
fermentation, 
if  your  jellies  5 
and  preserves 
are  sealed  with 

(Pun  Refined  Paraffine) 

Seals  air  tight. 

'         Easy  to  use. 

1  Absolutely  pure. 
Guaranteed 
under  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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Cooking  Recipes. 

Tomato  Fig. — Use  very  small  and  per- 
fectly smooth  yellow  tomatoes  and  to 
every  pound  allow  one-half  pound  of 
coffee  sugar.  Put  the  sugar  on  the  stove 
with  just  enough  water  to  melt,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  put  the  tomatoes 
in  whole,  with  skins  on.  Draw  the  kettle 
back  where  they  will  simmer  gently. 
Cook  until  transparent,  about  two  hours. 
Skim  them  out  carefully  and  drain  off 
the  syrup.  Spread  them  on  platters  in 
the  sun,  if  possible.  Sprinkle  a  little 
sugar  over  them.  Next  day  turn  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar  again.  Do  so  for 
two  or  three  days.  When  dry,  pack  into 
boxes.  Seven  pounds  of  tomatoes  makes 
two  quarts  of  figs. 

Peach  Mousse. — To  a  pint  of  ripe 
peaches,  rubbed  to  a  pulp,  add  1  cup  of 
sugar.  Dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine 
in  3  tablespoonfuls  cold  water  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  fruit.  Whip  a  pint  of 
cream  until  thick  and  stir  into  the  fruit 
with  a  few  drops  of  bitter  almond  or  va- 
nilla. Pack  in  ice  and  salt  and  let  stand 
four  or  five  hours. 

Boiled  Ham. — To  be  at  its  best,  ham 
should  be  coofted  slowly  and  a  long  time. 
First  cover  it  with  cold  water  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  wash 
thoroughly,  scrape  and  trim  off  the 
hard  skin.  Put  on  to  cook  in  cold  water, 
enough  to  cover  the  ham,  bring  to  a 
boiling  point  slowly,  then  simmer  (gently 
boil),  until  the  meat  is  tender.  For  a 
ten-pound  ham  this  will  take  about  five 
hours.  Remove  kettle  from  the  stove  and 
allow  ham  to  remain  in  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled  for  an  hour,  then  re- 
move the  skin  and  place  ham  in  a  drip- 
ping pan.  Sprinkle  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  granulated  sugar,  stick  in  about  a 
dozen  whole  cloves,  sprinkle  with  fine 
crumbs  and  bake  slowly  for  an  hour.  Slice 
very  thin  when  perfectly  cold;  this  is 
good  enough  for  a  king.  Save  every 
scrap  of  the  ham  to  use  in  omelet,  as 
scalloped  ham  on  toast,  or  any  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used. 

Tomato  and  Pimiento  Salad. — Here  is  a 
very  effective  salad  and  at  the  same  time 
one  that  tastes  good  and  is  easy  to  make. 
It  is  made  of  strained  tomatoes  seasoned, 
then  solidified  with  gelatine  and  pimien 
toes,  cut  fine,  added  before  the  tomatoes 
become  too  solid.  It  is  molded  in  cups, 
turned  out  on  a  bit  of"  head  lettuce  and 
served  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  proportion  because  the 
tomatoes  would  vary  somewhat.  In  par- 
ticularly good  salad  in  mind,  one-quart  of 
home-made  tomatoes,  strained  when  can 
ned,  was  used,  one  package  of  gelatine 
and  a  15-cent  can  of  pimientoes.  It  served 
ten  people. 

Spiced  Tomatoes. — To  make  spiced  to- 
matoes, take  5  pounds  of  tomatoes,  wash 
and  cut  into  quaiters;  3  pounds  of  sugar 
and  cook  together;  then  add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt.  1  of  pepper,  1  of  cloves,  1  of  all- 
spice and  2  of  cinnamon.  Cook  until 
thoroughly  done.  This  is  a  nice  relish  for 
cold  meat. 


Aunt  Cindy  was  running  around  the 
yard  in  the  tear  of  her  cabin  seeking 
to  drive  into  her  henhouse  a  dozen  or 
so  of  chickens  that  seemed  anxious  to 
go  anywhere  but  in  the  henhouse. 

"Why  do  you  go  to  all  that  troub'o, 
Aunt  Cindy?"  asked  a  passerby.  "Don't 
you  know  that  chickens  come  home  to 
roost?" 

"Sho',  I  knows  it,  white  folks,"  an- 
swered Aunt  Cindy,  "an'  dat's  de  trouble 
— dey's  goin"  home  to  roos'!" 

When  the  boat  at  the  seaside  resort 
was  upset  and  its  inmates  were  thrown 
into  the  water  a  rescue  crew  started  from 
the  pier  to  save  those  who  were  battling 
with  the  waves.  A  frantic  man  stood 
upon  the  wharf  and  shouted  "Save  the 
red-headed  man;  oh,  save  the  red-headed 


man!"  "Is  he  your  brother  or  your 
father?"  inquired  a  sympatheitc  by- 
stander. "Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
he  owes  me  $80." — The  Housewife. 


A  woman  teacher  was  explaining  gen- 
der to  a  grade  of  young  children  as  visi- 
tors entered.  They  begged  her  to  con- 
tinue, as  they  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  children's  replies.  "Children,"  she 
asked,  "what  is  'girl,'  'woman,'  'man'?" 
One  little  hand  was  so  eager,  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  owner  proudly.  "Well, 
Artie?"  Artie  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"Girls  is  females,  woman's  a  male,  and 
man's  a  human  bean." — Melbourne  Aus- 
tralasian. 


SECOIMO  Dfnr 
HAND     I  IlL 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  lo» 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAl'M  PIPE  WORKS, 
itiu  Eleventh  SI.,  San  Francisco. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry   Hull, lint,   San  Krand.ro 


THE 

LAMBERT  STEEL  HOOF  TRACTOR 

Will  do  MORE  and  BETTER  work  than  10  horses 

AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST 

It  will  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow  Your  Orchard  or  Farm 
It  will  Haul  Your  Crops  to  Market 

It  will  Deliver  20  H.  P.  for  Pumping,  Baling  Hay,  Etc. 

Steel  Hoofs  for  the  Orchard       Solid  Rubber  Tires  for  the  Road 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

228-238  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  9,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

With  crops  turning  out  large  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  market  con- 
tinues easy,  with  a  decline  locally  in  both 
California  and  Northern  Club.  Other 
lines  stand  as  before,  but  there  is  not 
much  trading  in  this  market. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.60@1.62% 

Forty-fold    1.65    ©1.70 " 

Northern  Club    1.60@1.62% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.72%@1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.60  ©1.80 

BARLEY. 

Business  is  still  limited,  owing  to  di- 
vergent views  on  prices  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  Offerings  are  light,  with 
growers  holding  back  their  grain,  but 
this  has  failed  to  bring  any  higher  proces. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.27%  ©1.30 

OATS. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence 
here  at  present,  and  supplies  are  ample 
for  all  current  needs.  A  further  decline 
is  noted  in  white  oats. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @i.85 

°eed    Nominal 

°™y    Nominal 

W^te    1.55  ©1.60 

CORN. 

All  varieties  remain  at  the  old  quota- 
tions, but  the  market  shows  little  fea- 
ture, the  movement  locally  being  verv 
light. 

Cal.  Yellow  $1.55  @1-60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  ©1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  ©1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  ©1.75 

RYE. 

Desirable  lots  are  steadily  held  at  the 
recent  advance,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @150 

BEANS. 

After  several  weeks  of  dullness,  the 
market  has  again  picked  up  a  little, 
though  the  movement  is  mostly  in  mixed 
carloads,  with  few  large  sales  of  any  one 
variety.  Stocks  of  small  whites  are  get- 
ting into  very  narrow  compass,  and  the 
price  has  again  been  marked  up  rather 
sharply.  Otherwise  values  stand  about 
as  before,  and  there  is  no  unusual  firm- 
ness in  anything  but  bayos,  which  are 
cleaning  up  and  may  be  higher  in  the 
near  future. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90    ©2 15 

Small  Whites    5.50  ©5.70 

Large  Whites   4.50  ©4.75 

Limas    5.75  ©5.90 

P®*    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  ©3.20 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  ©3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  ©3.80 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  large  movement  of  any- 
thing at  this  season,  and  values  are 
largely  nominal,  with  no  change  from  old 
quotations.  '  ■ 

Alfalfa    12%©  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00028.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   394c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  local  demand  continues  fair,  and 
there  has  been  some  export  business, 
though  shipments  from  this  port  are  not 
heavy.  Values  are  steady  at  the  former 
level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  fallen  off  a  little  in  the 
last  week,  though  larger  than  for  the 
greater  part  of  June.  Notwithstanding 
the  decrease,  supplies  have  been  ample 
for  all  demands,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  some  reduction  In  prices 
to  clean  up  the  amount  received.  The 


market  was  badly  overloaded  after  the 
holidays,  and  still  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters.  Buying  is  ac- 
cordingly rather  light.  Dealers  are  work- 
ing on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  buying  very 
little  in  the  country  at  present.  Most 
growers  are  holding  for  more  than  pres- 
ent market  values,  but  in  some  districts 
offerings  are  increasing.  A  good  many 
growers  expect  to  store  their  crops  for 
the  winter  market,  and  will  probably  get 
some  advance,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  rise  will  more  than  cover 
storage  costs.  Alfalfa  finds  a  good  de- 
mand, and  many  growers  are  holding  for 
prices  above  the  present  range.  Offerings 
are  large,  however,  and  with  a  heavy  crop 
in  the  State  as  a  whole  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  prices  will  advance. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   18.00@19.50 

do  No.  2    15.50@17.50 

Lower  grades    15.00@15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50© 20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    12.50®14.00 

Stock  Hay   9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    45©  95c 

FEEDSTUFF'S. 

Values  show  less  firmness  than  for 
some  time  past.  Bran  and  oil-cake  meal 
are  quoted  lower  this  week,  and  rolled 
barley  is  expected  to  drop  a  little,  though 
it  is  rather  scarce  in  the  local  market  at 
present. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00(5)28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00@26.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@  30.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  coming  in  more  freely,  and 
river  stock,  both  yellow  and  red,  is  a 
little  lower,  though  some  fancy  yellow 
onions  from  other  points  bring  a  slight 
advance.  Arrivals  of  green  corn  have 
been  very  heavy  this  week,  and  ordinary 
stock  is  cheaper,  though  choice  lots  still 
bring  fair  prices.  Arrivals  of  asparagus 
have  been  rather  light,  but  all  offerings 
are  in  poor  shape  owing  to  the  hot 
weather,  and  bring  very  poor  prices.  Cu- 
cumbers are  again  lower,  and  tomatoes 
are  plentiful,  but  fairly  steady,  large 
lugs  from  the  river  district  bringing 
about  $1.75.  String  beans  and  peas  have 
recovered  from  last  week's  depression, 
and  some  lima  beans  are  bringing  good 
prices.  Green  peppers,  summer  squash, 
egg  plant  and  okra  are  all  plentiful  and 
considerably  lower  in  price. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..     60c@  1.00 

New  Red,  sack    50@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Cucumbers,  per  box    25@  35c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Green  Peppers,  box   65@  85c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  3c 

Asparagus,  box    40c@  1.00 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box   35@  75c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.25©  2.00 

Okra,  box    20  @  35c 

Tomatoes,  box    35®  50c 

Eggplant,  box    1.25©  1.50 

Lima  Beans,  lb   8©  9c 

POTATOES. 
Ordinary  river  stock  is  cheaper,  but 
choice  lots  of  either  old  or  new  stock 
are  held  at  steady  figures,  and  fancy 
stock  from  San  Mateo  county  is  fairly 
firm. 

Oregon,  ctl   80c@$1.00 

New  River  Whites    75c@  1.25 

San  Mateo    1.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up 
at  the  moment,  as  arrivals  from  the  East 
have  been  light  the  last  few  days,  and 
supplies  from  nearby  points  find  a  ready 
market  at  full  prices.  Large  young 
roosters  are  in  good  demand  and  bring  a 
slight  advance.  While  the  market  is  in 
good  shape  at  present,  the  outlook  for 
next  week  is  uncertain. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   22  @22%c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    ©12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb          22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50©  2.00 


Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    21    ©22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  week  opened  with  a  slight  drop 
from  previous  figures,  but  the  market  is 
firm  at  present,  with  values  somewhat 
higher.  No  great  fluctuation  is  expected, 
however,  as  any  marked  advance  would 
retard  the  shipping  and  storage  move- 
ment, which  is  needed  to  take  up  the 
present  supply. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...27%  —     —     27%  28%  28% 
Firsts   ....27     —     —     27     27  28 
EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  been  running  rather  light 
since  the  holidays,  causing  an  advance  of 
lc  in  extras  over  the  previous  quotation, 
all  offerings  finding  ready  sale.  The 
lower  grades  are  unchanged,  but  firm, 
with  a  strong  demand  for  pullets. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...24     —     —     24     24  25 
Firsts  ....22%  —     —     22%  22%  22% 
Selected 

Pullets..  .22%  —     —     22%  22%  22% 
CHEESE. 

All  grades  are  steady,  with  no  change 
from  the  old  quotations,  the  arrivals  just 
about  balancing  the  current  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17 %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ..  p.  .15@15%c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  fruit  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
for  this  time  of  year,  arrivals  of  several 
lines  being  very  moderate,  and  all  offer- 
ings of  attractive  quality  find  ready  sale. 
First-class  Longworth  strawberries  are  a 
little  higher,  other  kinds  standing  as  be- 
fore, and  loganberries  bring  a  slight  ad- 
vance, though  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries are  very  plentiful  and  easy.  New 
apples  find  a  very  good  market,  though 
prices  show  a  narrower  range,  and  very 
little  can  be  sold  over  $1.75.  Old  stock  is 
practically  cleaned  up.  Bartlett  pears 
are  a  little  lower,  but  find  a  good  demand. 
Supplies  so  far  have  been  green.  Some 
lines  of  cherries  are  higher,  but  most 
offerings  are  unattractive  and  move  slow- 
ly. Apricots  are  cleaning  up  well  at  firm 
prices,  finding  a  strong  demand,  and  bulk 
stock  sells  around  $60  per  ton.  There 
are  a  good  many  poor  lots  of  peaches 
coming  in,  and  such  stock  receives  little 
attention,  though  choice  offerings  are  in 
demand  at  an  advance.  Plums  stand 
about  as  before,  only  first-class  lots  find- 
ing much  demand,  and  considerable  or- 
dinary bulk  stock  is  offered  at  irregular 
prices.  Figs  are  offered  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  are  in  demand  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Cantaloupes  are  fairly  firm,  with 
offerings  less  excessive  than  before,  and 
watermelons  move  well  at  the  old  prices. 
A  few  huckleberries  are  being  sold  at  high 
prices. 

Loganberries,  chest   $  3.00®  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00@  4.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   7©  8c 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00®  6.00 

Currants,  drawer    75@  85c 

Strawberries: 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   3.00®  6.00 

Apples: 

New  Gravensteins,  box....    1.25®  1.75 

Astrachans    1.15®  1.75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   $  1.25®  1.75 

Cherries:  per  box    60c@  1.00 

Bing,  in  bulk,  per  lb   9@  10c 

Black,  lb   5@  7c 

Royal  Ann.  lb  '. . .        7@  10c 

Apricots,  crate    85c@  1.00 

do  lug  box    90c @  1.00 

Peaches,  box    75c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Figs:  Black,  box    85c@  1.00 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate....  2.50 
Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.50®  3.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  locally  remains 
quiet,  though  there  is  a  little  more  activ- 
ity in  the  country.  Trade  everywhere  is 
somewhat  retarded,  however,  and  while 
buyers  are  making  better  offers  for  some 
varieties,  growers  generally  are  disposed 
to  hold  off.  Business  in  general  is  cur- 
tailed by  the  general  financial  depression, 
but  packers  feel  fairly  confident  of  a  good 
movement  in  the  near  future.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  shortage  of  apricots, 
packers  show  some  hesitation  about  pay- 
ing present  prices,  though  most  growers 
are  taking  a  firm  attitude.  Prices  for 
prunes,  both  old  and  new  crop,  have  been 
slightly  advanced,  and  some  business  is 
reported  at  these  figures.  New  crop 
peaches  cannot  be  bought  under  4%C,  and 
many  growers  refuse  to  sell  at  this  price, 


though  packers  are  taking  little  interest. 
Eetter  offers  are  also  reported  for  new 
pears.  Raisins  are  quiet,  but  firmly  held 
here,  though  some  low  quotations  have 
been  reported  in  the  East  on  old-crop- 
goods.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "The  demand  for  spot  prunes- 
is  moderately  active,  but  transactions  re- 
flect only  the  present  small  needs  of  cqn- 
sumption,  which,  however,  are  more 
pressing  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  short  supply  and  rela- 
tive high  cost  of  most  fresh  fruits.  Future- 
prunes  are  not  getting  much  attention 
from  the  distributing  trade  at  this  end. 
Packers  as  a  rule  are  not  trying  to  force 
business  and  hold  1913  40s  to  60s  on  a 
4%c  f.o.b.  four  size  bulk  basis.  From  at 
least  one  quarter  40s  to  70s  Santa  Claras- 
for  October  shipment  are  offered  on  a 
4 Vic  four  size  bulk  basis  f.o.b.  Coast. 
Apricots  on  the  spot  meet  with  a  steady 
jobbing  demand  and  are  held  firmly  un- 
to the  previous  quotations.  Futures  are 
strong,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  getting' 
much  attention  from  local  distributers. 
Peaches,  both  spot  and  for  future  de- 
livery, are  slow  of  sale  as  yet." 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    @  6  c- 

Aprlcots,  1913   11    @12  O 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3~%c- 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Callmyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  1912   3    @  3%c 

do  1913    4    @  4%<r 

Peaches,  1912    3%@  4%c 

do  1913    4%c 

Pears.  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do     1913   3%e 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 

do     1913    4  c- 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%cr 

do     1913   3  <r 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  still 
paying  high  prices  for  fancy  oranges,  but 
as  there  have  been  considerable  poor 
grades  shipped  the  price  varies  greatly. 
At  New  York,  Monday,  July  7,  Valencia 
oranges  averaged  from  $7.05  down  to  $1.55- 
per  box.  Good  fruit  averaged  better  than 
$5  per  box.  The  same  condition  was 
found  in  other  fruit  centers  where  poor 
fruit  seemed  plentiful. 

Lemons  are  a  trifle  lower  In  price,  as 
dealers  will  not  buy  freely  at  the  high 
rates  prevailing,  and  then,  too,  there  has 
been  lots  of  foreign  fruit  offered.  Prices 
on  good  lemons  averaged  around  $7  and 
$7.50  per  box  in  the  East. 

Shipments  have  eased  up  some  and  the 
total  number  of  cars  of  oranges  sent  East 
to  July  7  were  11,912,  and  of  lemons  1787 
cars. 

The  San  Francisco  citrus  fruit  market 
shows  little  feature,  the  demand  for  or- 
anges being  moderate  but  fairly  steady. 
Choice  valencias  are  quoted  a  little  lower 
than  last  week.  Lemons  are  a  little  easier, 
with  considerable  ordinary  stock  selling 
around  $3  to  $5  per  box,  though  lemon- 
ettes  are  firm,  i  nthe  absence  of  limes 
from  the  market. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $4.50@  5.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    7.00®  9.00 

Lemonettes    6.00@  7.00 

Limes    Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line,  the 
few  scattered   lots  of  old  stock  being 
closely  held,  while  values  for  the  new 
crop  have  not  yet  been  established. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L   16%c 

Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardsbells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2   10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Arrivals  are  still  rather  light,  and 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  white  and 
water-white  grades  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, which  sell  readily  at  full  prices. 
Ordinary  and  dark  stock,  however,  1b 
very  hard  to  sell. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark   :   9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6%@  7  c' 

Off  Grades    5    ©6  c 
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BEESWAX. 

Values  show  no  change,  the  market 
being  dull,  though  the  few  local  offerings 
are  steadily  held,  and  there  is  little 
coming  in. 

Light  30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 


*> 


The  Question  Vital 

To 

Deep  Well  Owners 

— IS  HOW  TO  GET  THE  WATER  up  out 
of  the  well  In  the  greatest  volume— most 
regular  flow — aand  at  the  least  cost. 

This  problem  we  can  solve  for  you,  be- 
cause we  have  been  solving  it  for  others 
for  a  period  of  12  years  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Out  here  at  Pomena — which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  irri- 
tation district  in  the  world — we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  a  pump  for 
lifting  water  from  deep  wells.  Having 
specialized  on  this  subject  for  many  years 
and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  experi- 
mentation and  research,  we  believe  we 
can  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  sub- 
ject than  could  the  hardware  or  pump 
salesman  who  seldom  gets  out  of  his  store 
on  a  busy  street  in  a  large  city.  We 
KNOW  intimately  the  problems  with 
which  you  are  confronted  and  can  help 
YOU  to  a  solution. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  is 
for  you  to  come  to  Pomona.  In  addition 
to  the  pointers  that  you  can  get  from  a 
trip  to  this  city,  we  want  you  to  see  our 
newly  enlarged  plant — the  best  equipped 
and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  west — we 
want  you  to  see  how  the  Pomona  deep 
'well  pump  is  made  and  learn  about  its 
many  special  features  that  make  it  abso- 
lutely the  best  pump  for  deep  wells. 

We  believe  a  trip  to  Pomona  will  be 
well  worth  its  cost  to  you,  but  if  for  any 
reason  you  cannot  come  to  us,  then  write 
and  let  us  know  in  a  general  way  your 
difficulties  and  we  will  try  and  send  some 
one  to  you  who  can  discuss  the  matter 
intelligently  and  satisfactorily  from  your 
viewpoint. 

Don't  wait  until  you  are  ready 
for  the  pump.  Get  In  touch 
with  us  now. 

Pomona  Manufacturing 
Company 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents, 

PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLOR  CO., 
Portervflle. 


'Our  Engines  and  Pumps  are  the' 
|  Quality  Kind.  It  will  pay  you  to  getl 
our  prices  and  guarantees,  write  for| 
catalog  and  state  requirements.  • 
I'ORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

503     MARKET  STREET 

'V, 


HOPS. 


Occasional  sales  are  made  at  about  the 
prices  quoted,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  great  activity,  and  no  heavy  movement 
is  expected  for  several  weeks. 

1912  crop   12y2 @16  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Light  and  medium  calves  are  held  a 
little  higher,  and  suckling  lambs,  both 
live  and  dressed,  have  advanced.  Live 
wethers  and  ewes,  however,  are  easier. 
Hogs  are  firm  at  the  recent  advance,  with 
rather  light  arrivals. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6%®  7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    514 @  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light    6%@  7  c 

Medium    6i4@  6y2c 

Heavy    5    @  5V2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  ....  7%@  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y2@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  7y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4M>@  4%c 

Ewes    3y4@  3y2c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5y>@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12&c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13^c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes   9    @  9y.c 

Suckling  Lambs    Ili4(§)12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12iAc 

WOOL. 

A  large  part  of  the  spring  clip  is  still 
held  in  storage,  and  while  occasional  sales 
are  made,  the  local  buyers  are  paying 
little  attention  to  offerings  in  the  country. 

Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..  8  @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   13  @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18  @19  c 

do  short    13  <§>14  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  little  feature, 
being  extremely  dull,  with  an  easy  feeling 
in  regard  to  prices  in  most  lines. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13%c 

Kip                                     14  @15y2c 

Veal                                    17  @18y2c 

Calf                                     17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides                           24  @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15                 24  ©25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

*  HORSES. 

The  regular  midsummer  dullness  pre- 
vails in  the  Ean  Francisco  horse  market, 
and  no  improvement  is  expected  until  the 
beginnig  of  the  fall  season.  The  amount 
of  stock  needed  here  is  limited,  and  feed 
prices  are  too  high  to  encourage  buying 
of  a  speculative  nature.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  except  from  large  dray- 
men, and  only  heavy  stock  in  first-class 
condition  is  salable  at  anything  like  satis- 
factory prices. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75(5>125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  California  Citrus 
Protective  League  has  just  reached  us. 
The  bulletin  is  made  up  of  a  summary  of 
the  lemon  industry  in  this  State,  and  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  citrus  liter- 
ature. Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  F.  O.  Wallschlaeger,  secre- 
tary, Los  Angeles. 


The  Pioneer  Nursery  of  Monrovia  has 


just  issued  a  new  catalogue  and  price  list 
which  is  well  worth  sending  for  by  in- 
tending tree  planters. 

Note  the  ad  in  another  column  of  the 
California  State  Fair.  The  new  secretary, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  is  doing  everything  he  can 
to  get  together  a  fine  list  of  exhibits  in 
all  lines,  including  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, live  stock  dairy,  poultry,  imple- 
ments, etc.  Every  California  farmer 
should  feel  it  his  duty  this  dry  year  to 
save  his  big  "pumpkins"  and  exhibit 
them.  The  Fair  officials  need  your  help 
this  season. 


We  want  every  subscriber  to  the  Rural 
Press  to  read  the  articles  by  our  editor, 
now  in  Europe.  Prof.  Wickson  is  giving 
information  of  great  value  to  every 
farmer,  and  now  is  the  time  to  study  the 
financial  plans  that  have  done  so  much 
for  European  agriculture.  When  the  com- 
mission reaches  America,  in  about  a 
month,  and  makes  its  report,  every  farm 
owner  in  this  country  should  be  prepared 
to  act  upon  it.  The  government  will  help 
to  establish  a  system  of  co-operative  agri- 
cultural banks  if  the  people  want  it,  and 
if  you  are  ready  to  do  your  share,  the 
work  may  be  quickly  accomplished. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife  to  handle  ranch  at 
Santa  Cruz;  supplying  large  sum- 
mer house  with  milk,  eggs,  vegeta- 
bels,  etc. 

Permanent  position. 

Apply  Box  5,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


solved  Dy  using  this  aemc 
No  modern  farm  should  be  with 
out  it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  (arm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  for 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 
description. 

If  You  Write  Us 

we  will  explain  in  detail  just  how 
this  derrick  can  aave  you  time, 
labor  and  money. 

Write  ui  NOW. 

Piles  up  Hay  and 
Piles  up 
Profits. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS  WANTED 

Ship  us  immediately  all  the  wool,  dry  and  salted  hides  and  pelts  that 
you  can.  If  you  have  any  grain  or  hay  for  sale,  ship  it  to  us  immediately, 
or  send  us  a  sample  and  let  us  know  the  lowest  possible  cash  price  you  can 
deliver  same  for  in  San  Francisco. 

Five  thousand  head  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  young  chick- 
ens wanted  immediately  at  the  highest  market  prices. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  ua  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  C.  PRICE   &  CO. 
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Tractor  Durability 
is  Important 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  are 
tractors  built  in  six  months. 

Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  CATERPILLAR  tractor.  For 
nine  years  he  has  been  perfecting  it,  until  today  it  stands 
unequaled  by  any  tractor  built. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  working  successfully  in  loose, 
soft,  sandy  or  wet  toil,  in  the  hills  and  even  in  swamps. 

The  HOLT 


Reg.  US  Pat  Off 


has  no  wheels  to  slip;  it  layi  its  own  track,  rolls  over  it  and  picks  it  up 

again. 

Its  traction  surface  is  eifrht  times  greater  than  that  of  wheel  engines. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  traction  engine  construction. 

Nowadays  anyone  can  buy  a  good  motor,  transmission,  etc..  in  the  open 
market.  We  havs  both,  but  we  consider  traction  advantages  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  investigate  this  feature  first,  then  investigate  the 
experience  back  of  the  engine  and  the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  Holt  CATER  FILLER  Gas  Tractor  is  builtin  two  sizes.  60  and3»H.P. 
It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.    Distillate  costs  less  than 

kerosenes  -  ■      •    ■  ■  .  ■■   

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for  our  catalogue   RP  today. 


Name 


Address  

City  or  Town- 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
ji 

STOCKTON, 
CAL. 


f 


WHY  does  our  A-l  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AHES-IRVIN  CO.,  8«h  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

WATER   IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.    Irrigation  economically  and  in- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  contlnu- 
our  work  In  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the    Orchard    and    Farm    the  Jackson 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 
They     hnve     several     special  features 
tvblcli  will  appeal  to  pump  users. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Anareles:  212  North  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works:   WTest  Berkeley,  California. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 


In  its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  Hie  7th  Edition  of  our  Ilronn  Book.  It'a  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


1234  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krotch  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pnm» 


We  have  a  branch  in  Lot  Angelei 
at  206  N.  Loi  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  out  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BE  ALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FLOUR 
CITY" 
TRACTOR 


"THE  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER" 

Made  in  three  sizes— 20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  by  writing  to  us  for  REDUCED  PRICES  on 
Tractors,  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS  Write  for  Catalog.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  "CHALLENGE' 
GAS  ENGINE 


Is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


1V4  to  16 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 

Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IKON  WORKS,  Saci-amento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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PRUNING  THE  PRUNE. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  LEONARD  COATES.] 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  may  remember  that,  many 
years  ago,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  I  have  always  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  French  prune  tree  (to  give 
it  the  name  by  which 
it    is    most  commonly 
known    in  California) 
should  receive  little  or 
no  pruning.     The  fact- 
remains  that  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  the- 
ory and  practise. 

There  is  absolutely 
no  sound  reason  for  it, 
though  there  are  sev- 
eral excuses  offered  for 
adhering  to  this 
method  of  treatment. 
Among  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  French 
prune  tree  will  grow 
rapidly  and  bear  many 
good  crops  of  fruit  if 
never  touched  with 
pruning  shears  or 
knife.  So  will  any 
other  fruit  tree,  of 
whatever  variety,  but 
the  French  prune  is 
the  only  fruit  of  which 
size  is  not  an  essential 
factor  commercially. 
In  other  words,  a  crop 
of  prunes  running  60- 
70  or  70-80  on  a  4c. 
basis  is  profitable,  and 
which  will  often  be  the 
average  size  in  an  aver- 
age orchard,  No  other 
fruit  woud  be  salable 
without  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  oper- 
ations of  pruning  or 
thinning,  or  both :  it  is 
for  the  grower  to  fig- 
ure how  much  greater 
the  profit  if  fruit  is 
larger,  and  crop  regu- 
lar. 

It  is  also  alleged 
that  the  French  prune 
tree  is  injured  by  be- 
ing pruned;  that  the 
extra  labor  involved 
would  be  too  expens- 
ive, etc. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  French  prune  tree  as 
grown  in  California  and  as  grown  in  France,  both  of  about  the  same 
age.  The  former  was  photographed  late  in  June,  and  the  latter  about 
the  first  of  May,  during  my  recent  trip  to  France.  These  examples 
are  so  striking  in  contrast  that,  allowing  for  some  modification  in  treat- 
ment due  to  environment  or  physical  conditions,  no  one  could  say  that 
both  are  right. 


French  Method,  Short  on  Looks  but  Long  on  Production. 


A  California  Prune  Tree,  Fine  Looking  but  Wrongly  Shaped. 


The  uncomfortable  fact  also  stares  one  in  the  face  that  the  specimen 
with  its  enormous  mass  of  wood  and  leaves  has  no  crop,  and  rarely 
bears  a  crop.  When  it  occasionally  happens  that  an  orchard  of  such 
trees  does  produce  a  crop,  a  small  fortune  must  be  spent  in  props  to 
prevent  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  the  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specimen  which  is  annually  pruned  always 
bears  a  crop,  which  fluctuates  only  with  weather  conditions.    The  size 

and  quality  also  are 
good,  and  there  is  nev- 
er a  broken  branch  or 
need  for  props. 

Of  course,  this 
should  effectually  do 
away  with  the  preju- 
dice existing  in  Cali- 
fornia against  pruning 
the  prune  tree. 

In  France  the  trees 
are  annually  pruned, 
the  new  growth  being 
shortened  and  surplus 
wood  cut  out.  It  rare- 
ly happens  that  any 
large  limb  is  removed. 
The  general  shape  is 
cup-shaped,  or  with  an 
open  center,  allowing 
of  free  circulation  of 
air  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light. The  summers 
are  very  warm  in  the 
Lot  et  Garonne,  al- 
though rains  occasion- 
ally occur.  The  trees 
are  vigorous,  but  do 
not  make  so  much  an- 
nual growth  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. Suckers  o  n 
main  branches  are  re- 
moved almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  The 
trees  are  planted  either 
in  small  orchards,  or, 
as  seems  a  commoner 
custom,  in  rows  about 
100  ft.  apart  and  20  to 
24  ft.  in  the  row. 
Grape  vines  are  often 
planted  between  the 
trees,  and  a  strip  of 
five  or  six  feet  plowed 
around  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  space  be- 
tween the  rows  is  used 
for  some  other  crop. 
The  soil  about  Ville- 
neuve  is  a  clayey  loam 
on  the  hillsides,  and 
blacker  in  the  valleys 

on  level  land.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  French  prune  tree 
in  California  may  with  impunity  receive  our  annual  pruning,  consist 
ing  of  shortening  in  of  young  growth  and  cutting  out  of  surplus  wood, 
and  if  this  results  in  the  building  up  of  a  commercial  tree  which  will 
bear  fair  annual  crops  of  good-sized  to  large  fruit,  there  would  be  an 
enormous  profit  on  the  extra  work  entailed.  And  I  cannot  see  that 
(Conlinvcd  O"  Payp,  5.9.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  July  15,  1918. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.14 

.11 

68 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

62 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

.00 

.00 

108 

64 

Independence... 

.06 

.06 

.00 

102 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

T 

T 

.01 

96 

56 

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

62 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

94 

64 

The  Week. 

For  the  second  week  running,  Europe  has  to 
take  a  little  space  right  here,  not  that  Europe 
is  so  attractive  as  all  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  firing 
some  lessons  at  us  just  now,  and  when  a  person 
gets  so  that  he  cannot  learn  from  his  competitors 
he  is  in  a  bad  way.  Californians  are  so  used  to 
hurrahing  for  California,  and  in  which  hurrahing 
they  are  justified,  that  sometimes  they  forget  that 
California  by  nature  and  the  use  of  California  by 
her  children  are  sometimes  two  different  things. 
The  reason  for  our  state  of  mind  is  found  on  the 
front  page.  The  illustrations  there  are  strikng 
enough,  and  the  reading  matter  greatly  enlighten- 
ing. Fortunately  the  writer  of  the  article  came 
in  with  the  manuscript  instead  of  sending  it  by 
mail,  and  the  more  of  the  information  he  told  us 
that  appears  in  these  columns  the  better.  The 
French  tree  looks  scrubby  and  unthrifty.  It  is 
not  so,  but  a  fine  grower  and  a  better  producer. 
The  photograph  happened  to  be  taken  a  little 
early  in  the  year,  that's  all.  It  is  not  an  apricot 
tree,  in  spite  of  its  shape,  but  a  prune,  and  it  is 
proper  pruning  that  makes  it  look  like  an  apricot. 
Those  and  sister  trees  outbear  California  trees, 
according  to  Mr.  Coates,  by  a  big  margin.  Every 
year  they  have  at  least  a  fair  crop,  for  when  a 
heavy  frost  comes,  and  frosts  are  more  frequent  in 
French  prune  districts  than  here,  it  finds  the  buds 
so  strong  that  a  lot  of  them  survive.  Moral : 
when  you  get  strong  buds,  you  get  frost  resist- 
ant buds,  and  that  has  long  been  known  here. 
Further,  the  prunes  run  approximately  30  points 
larger  than  the  California  average,  and  that  is  a 
cent  and  a  half  on  the  price  the  first  rattle  out 
of  the  box.  Furthermore,  the  trees  are  widely 
separated,  not  huddled  together,  and  by  pruning 
are  so  open  and  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine  that 
neither  moss  nor  scale  dare  make  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense for  owners.  Part  of  it  is  having  the  trees 
separated  from  each  other,  and  part  the  open 
pruning,  the  same  kind  that  we  have  on  peaches, 
apricots  and  every  fruit  but  prunes.  Then  on  top 
of  the  pruning  is  the  processing.  California 
prunes  bring  a  lower  price  than  French  prunes, 
but  are  as  good  or  better  by  nature  in  similar 


sizes.  The  answer  is  processing,  which  is  given 
the  best  possible  attention,  so  that  a  person  can 
find  French  prunes  selling  for  as  much  as  60  cents 
a  dozen,  retail.  There  is  more  on  prunes  from 
Mr.  Coates  and  a  few  little  things  like  that  show 
what  there  is  to  learn.  Our  California  tree  in 
the  illustration  is  a  beauty  all  right,  but  "beauty 
is  as  beauty  does,"  and  evidently  if  its  appear- 
ance could  be  made  over,  the  State  would  appre- 
ciate the  change. 

Out  in  tiie  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  gave  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  operation  of  Kaiffeisen 
institutions  which  are  organized  among  the  peas- 
ants and  small  farmers  of  European  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  funds  to  be 
loaned  to  borrowers  of  these  classes,  to  promote 
production  and  prosperity.  These  are  the  small 
rural  banks  which  occupy  a  most  important  place 
in  the  modern  development  of  agricultural  credit 
in  Europe.  In  this  issue  attention  is  paid  to 
organizations  connected  with  banks  which  min- 
ister to  co-operative  purchasing  for  direct  trade 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  farming  requirements 
of  all  kinds. — Associate.] 

Although  we  are  by  no  means  done  with  banks, 
for  we  have  others  in  our  note-books  which  may 
be  more  significant  in  their  American  applica- 
bility than  any  we  have  thus  far  commented 
upon,  we  must  turn  aside  this  week  to  sketch 
co-operative  associations  for  purchase  of  sup- 
plies without  intervention  of  middlemen's  profits. 
Such  associations  are  nearly  always  associated 
wifli  banks,  and  they  mutually  promote  each 
other.  For  example,  co-operative  associations 
soon  found  out  that  old-fashioned  banks  charged 
too  much  interest  on  the  loans  which  purchase 
and  sale  associations  had  to  make,  and  so  they 
organized  banks  of  their  own  and  spread  their 
nets  for  deposits  of  rural  savings,  and  imme- 
diately found  these  nets  well  filled,  as  has  been 
shown  in  preceding  notes  on  rural  banks  and 
their  experiences.  On  the  other  hand,  co-oper- 
ative banks  thus  established  soon  acquired  an 
appetite  for- still  more  working  funds  which  they 
could  lend  to  the  growing  demand  for  money, 
and  so  they  began  aggressive  work  in  organiz- 
ing more  associations  which  in  turn  established 
more  banks  to  organize  more  associations  to  get 
more  money  to  buy  more  goods  for  more  mem- 
bers. In  a  word,  agricultural  co-operation  has 
grown  in  Europe,  just  as  the  development  of 
our  great  Middle  West  proceeded  by  agricultural 
activity  in  an  endless  chain — growing  more  corn 
to  feed  more  hogs  to  get  more  money  to  buy 
more  land  to  grow  more  corn,  etc.  Thus  it  seems 
to  have  come  about  that  in  farming  villages,  of 
which  one  can  often  see  several  at  once  through 
the  car  window,  banks  are  as  sure  to  be  found 
as  bakeries — as  we  noted  in  a  previous  letter. 

Banks  Which  Are  Not  Parasitic  Upon  Prosperity. 

These  abundant  banks  are  not  parasitic  upon 
the  people  or  their  ■organizations,  as  one  might 
apprehend  from  their  luxuriant  growth.  Quite 
the  reverse:  they  are  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  economic  or  industrial  symbiosis  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  do  not  live  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  gather  the  people's  substance  into  their 
own :  they  live  with  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple :  they  are  of  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
and  the  stockholders,  when  there  are  any,  get 
interest  just  as  depositors  do,  but  no  dividends 
whatever. 

We  are  not  writing  this  time  about  banks,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  these  fundamental  facts 


that  these  peoples'  banks  and  rural  banks  (and 
by  whatever  name  we  may  call  them  later)  are 
the  real  strength  of  co-operative  purchasing  and 
selling  organizations:  they  live  with  them  and 
for  them  in  the  combined  effort  for  protection 
against  financial  and  commercial  exactions.  And 
the  banks  and  organizations,  working  together, 
not  only  enhance  individual  prosperity  among 
those  who  participate  in  them,  but  they  build 
up  remarkable  national  strength.  While  we  were 
in  Rome,  a  leading  statesman  said  this: 

"Before  war  broke  out  with  Turkey  the  Ital- 
ian treasury  was  putting  money  aside  and  was 
in  a  position  to  invest  its  own  savings!  But 
what  a  wonder  that  after  the  war  broke  out  the 
Italian  finance  and  economy  should  have  proved 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  contingency  without 
having  recourse  to  public  loans,  and  particularly 
without  borrowing  money  abroad.  *  *  *  Our  ad- 
versaries abroad  cried  out  ironically  that  this 
was  a  miracle :  as  if  war  had  brought  us  wealth. 
There  are  no  miracles  in  matters  of  finance.  *  *  * 
The  credit  of  a  state  is  based  upon  a  sound 
finance  which  tends  to  direct  capital  toward 
agriculture  and  industries,  thus  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest  on  money." 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  country  where  for 
more  than  2500  years  the  surplus  earnings  and 
enforced  labor  of  the  peasant  classes  were  expend- 
ed upon  grand  and  beautiful,  but  otherwise  large- 
ly useless,  braidings  and  monuments,  these  great 
sources  of  wealth  are  now  yielding  strength  to 
the  nation  because  producers  are  enabled  by  co- 
operation to  defend  themselves  from  exploitation 
by  greedy  financiers  and  traders  who  demand 
more  than  they  deserve.  The  modern  oppressors 
of  nations  are  not  conquerors  and  subjugators: 
usurers  and  unfair  traders  have  taken  their 
places.  As  between  the  oppressors  of  old  and 
modern  times,  possibly  those  of  old  were  really, 
in  one  way,  better  because  the  grand  monuments 
of  ancient  times  are  nobler  and  more  inspiring 
to  mankind  than  the  colossal  fortunes  of  today. 
Civilization  made  the  ancient  oppression  impos- 
sible: co-operation,  the  highest  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, can  make  financial  and  commercial  oppres- 
sion impossible.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
Italy  in  her  present  phase  of  development  is 
building  national  strength  upon  the  basis  of  wide- 
ly distributed  industrial  prosperity  and  contented 
citizenship — judging  citizenship,  however,  not  by 
American  standards,  as  we  have  previously  sug- 
gested. 

Purchasing  Associations  in  Italy. 

We  come  now,  after  indulging  in  too  many  ab- 
stractions, to  the  fact  that  Italy  has  literally  thou- 
sands of  co-operative  purchasing  associations  or- 
ganized by  farmers  to  buy  machinery,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, live  stock,  and  household  requirements 
of  all  kinds,  at  lower  prices  than  they  could  be 
formerly  obtained  from  local  traders.  We  at- 
tended one  day  what  might  be  called  a  district 
convention  of  representatives  of  700  such  asso- 
ciations in  a  city  in  northern  Italy.  Of  this  par- 
ticular brand  of  purchasing  association  there  are 
over  1500  in  Italy,  and  hundreds  more  of  simi- 
larly organized  associations  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent names  and  arrangements — all  co-opera- 
tive and  rebating  profits  to  members  except  a 
small  percentage  which  is  retained  in  reserve 
funds  which  constitutes  the  capital  in  their  busi- 
ness operations.  Though  this  percentage  is  very 
small,  the  aggregate  accumulated  capital  is  great. 
The  700  associations,  which  we  saw  represented 
in  the  convention,  which  filled  a  large  opera 
house,  have  an  aggregate  of  125,000  members,  a 
capital  and  reserve  fund  of  $2,600,000,  and  a 
business   transacted   during   the   last   year  of 
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$20,000,000.  Some  of  these  associations  are  very 
small;  some  are  large,  covering  considerable  area 
and  selling  goods  to  an  annual  value  of  $600,000 
each ;  some  have  only  twenty  or  thirty  members, 
others  from  two  to  three  hundred.  Including  the 
federation  of  700  such  societies  mentioned,  there 
is  a  total  membership  of  all  co-operative  pur- 
chasing associations  among  farmers  of  not  less 
than  250,000.  Before  these  associations  were  or- 
ganized there  was  an  understanding  among  manu- 
facturers, importers,  and  dealers  to  keep  prices 
of  farm  supplies  high :  in  fact,  such  oppression 
forced  organization  among  farmers.  They  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  prices,  in  preventing  com- 
binations, and  in  regulating  trade ;  for  now  the 
manufacturers  compete  with  each  other  for  their 
custom,  for  they  buy  in  large  quantities  for  dis- 
tribution to  small  buyers.  They  sell  to  members 
and  to  others,  but  members  only  share  in  the 
distribution  of  profits :  in  some  cases  they  sell  at 
lower  prices  to  members  than  to  others,  to  in- 
duce larger  membership. 

After  the  convention  we  visited  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  federation  of  the  700  associations 
which  act  as  a  unit  in  some  of  their  affairs.  It 
was  also  the  headquarters  of  the  People's  Bank 
which  is  the  financial  core  of  the  oldest  purchas- 
ing association  of  its  class,  and  the  convention 
to  which  we  have  alluded  was  called  to  celebrate 
its  fiftieth  birthday.  It  began  in  1863  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  $5000 :  its  present  capital 
is  $94,200,  and  its  reserve  fund  $60,000.  Thus 
it  has  grown  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  make  money  beyond  its  own  actual 
needs.  It  has  $1,600,000  in  deposits,  and  its  gen- 
eral turn-over  of  business  during  the  last  year 
was  $12,000,000.  But  here  again  we  have  skidded 
into  banking:  it  is  hard  to  discuss  any  co-opera- 
tive thing  without  doing  it. 

A  Corn-Cake  Factory. 

In  order  to  seize  hold  upon  a  concrete  thing, 
we  take  note  of  a  visit  to  a  co-operative  corn- 
cake  factory  which  belongs  to  a  purchasing  as- 
sociation. Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  Indian  corn 
for  feeding  to  live  stock.  The  operation  is  to 
coarsely  grind  the  corn,  de-germing  it  also ;  to 
grind  the  rest,  and  then  to  run  the  grist  into 
hydraulic  presses  to  extract  the  oil,  which  is  sold 
to  soap-makers,  while  the  press-cake  is  ground 
into  meal  for  the  stock  feeders.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  inquire  closely  into  the  wisdom  of 
torturing  good  feeding  corn  in  that  way,  nor 
what  the  stock  thought  of  stuff  which  looked 
mightily  like  breakfast  food.  We  were  studying 
institutions,  not  products.  The  concern  had  an 
output  of  corn  oil  and  made  from  12,000  to  15,000 
quintals  of  corn  cake  meal.  The  factory  had  a 
capital  invested  of  $20,000,  on  which  it  paid  5% 
interest.  Its  iret  earnings  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  one  for  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  its  obli- 
gation ;  another  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  the  third  is  pro-rated  back  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  stock  feed.  The  stock  of 
the  concern  is  at  $5  per  share,  and  no  one  can 
own  more  than  20  shares.  The  factory  is  oper- 
ated by  a  board  of  honorary  directors  chosen  by 
the  society,  and  their  liability  to  the  society  is 
unlimited.  How  they  can  get  directors  to  serve 
without  pay  and  each  of  them  liable  for  the  losses 
to  the  full  amount  of  his  earthly  possessions,  is 
the  question  which  always  stumps  us.  When  we 
ask  about  it,  we  are  told  that  there  are  no  losses 
and  never  have  been  any,  and  so  the  question 
.seems  to  them  impertinent.  The  factory  is  operat- 
ed by  eight  men  working  in  two  12-hour  shifts  at 
80  cents  per  day.  When  asked  if  these  men 
shared  in  the  profits  of  the  concern,  he  took  it 
seriously  and  we  had  to  fall  back. 


Nearby  there  was  a  fertilizer  factory,  also  be- 
longing to  the  society.  The  chief  function  of 
it  was  warehousing  fertilizers  bought  in  large 
quantities  for  small  sales,  and  in  preparing  mix- 
tures thereof  for  individual  orders.  In  the  trade 
of  these  concerns,  small  farmers  are  in  greater 
number,  but  their  purchases  aggregate  less  than 
the  orders  from  large  farmers. 

Both  these  little  concerns  are  but  typical  of 
hundreds  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  farming  require- 
ments and  doing  a  certain  amount  of  manufac- 
turing as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand. 
The  testimony  was  clear  that  farmers  helped 
themselves  by  operating  them. 

Co-operative  Purchasing  in  Hungary. 

As  in  Italy,  the  organization  of  farmers  in 
Hungary  for  purchase  and  distribution  of  farm 
and  home  supplies  is  widespread,  and  Hungary 
has  perhaps  even  a  larger  combination  of  local 
societies  in  a  central  agency  than  Italy  has.  For 
example,  in  Budapest  we  devoted  a  couple  of 
hours  to  wandering  about  in  a  great  four-story 
building  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise  col 
lected  to  fill  orders  from  farmers  through  their 
village  societies.  Goods  were  systematically  clas- 
sified as  in  a  fully  developed  American  depart- 
ment store,  although  the  merchandise  was  more 
clearly  of  a  useful  than  of  a  decorative  quality, 
even  if  we  did  find  one  corner  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  miles  of  ribbons  and  acres  of  very 
gay  dress-goods.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  supplies  consisted  of  cords  of  heavy  shoes 
of  wood  and  leather,  of  coarse  clothing  for  field 
hands,  of  caps  and  hats  beyond  measure.  As  we 
tried,  chiefly  by  sign  language,  to  express  our 
admiration  at  such  a  grand  accumulation  of  use- 
ful farming  supplies,  and  to  indicate  the  fact, 
by  reference  to  a  world  map,  that  we  had  come 
all  the  way  from  California  to  admire  the  co- 
operation of  Hungarian  farmers,  our  guide  caught 
at  the  name  "San  Francisco"  on  the  map,  and 
exclaimed:  "Ja!  ja!  San  Francisco  macht  sehr 
gut  overalls."  It  was  an  honest  tribute  to  our 
world-beating  copper-riveted  creations,  and  we 
exploded  in  such  German  as  we  could  command 
in  appreciation  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  remark 
that  all  along  the  line  in  South  European  coun- 
tries we  found  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  supplies  in  great  demand,  and  a  large  part 
of  steamship  cargoes  to  Mediterranean  ports  con- 
sists of  such  merchandise.  We  saw  American 
flags  in  many  places  floating  over  the  European 
agencies  of  American  manufacturers  in  these 
lines.  It  gives  the  peasants  additional  evidence 
that  America  is  the  place  from  which  all  good 
things  flow,  and  our  producers  no  doubt  find  deal- 
ing in  bulk  with  the  organizations  of  European 
purchasing  farmers  of  great  advantage  over  the 
old  trade  with  grasping  dealers  in  imported 
goods.  The  benefits  are  mutual,  and  the  trade 
expands  upon  the  basis  of  larger  sales  on  fairer 
margins  of  distributive  profit. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  purchasing  estab- 
lishment we  visited.  We  found  that  over  1300 
local  societies  traded  with,  representing  about 
that  number  of  farming  villages.  It  started  in 
1898  with  a  capital  of  $15,000:  it  now  has  a 
capital  of  $400,000:  it  began  with  17  societies 
and  did  a  business  of  only  about  $9000:  it  now 
has  1300  societies  and  did  a  business  last  year 
amounting  to  $5,602,761.  It  has  mills  of  its  own 
for  finishing  raw  materials  which  need  grinding, 
all  the  way  from  coffee  to  paint:  it  has  its  own 
cordage  factory  and  box  factory,  and  it  under- 
takes to  do  benevolent  as  well  as  business  things, 
thus  embodying  the  general  European  idea  that 
co-operation  must  rest  upon  a  foundation  of 
beneficence. 


We  have  noted  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind 
in  Hungary,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  There 
are  many  non-organized  co-operative  purchasing 
establishments,  as  they  are  called,  and  it  simply 
means  that  they  are  not  collections  of  societies 
but  of  individual  members.  There  are  many  such. 
The  oldest,  perhaps,  is  one  organized  in  1891, 
which  now  has  1864  members  and  did  in  1912  an 
aggregate  of  transactions  of  $4,810,000.  It  is  a 
large  land-owners'  affair  and  did  business  in 
grain,  forage,  seed,  wine,  breeding  animals,  ma- 
chinery, and  supplies  of  various  kinds.  It  also 
has  a  co-operative  swine-fattening  annex,  and 
an  insurance  department.  Thus  the  large  farm- 
ers help  themselves  just  as  small  farmers  do. 

Having  dealt  mainly  with  the  large,  collectively 
and  singly,  we  note  now  a  visit  to  a  small  affair 
— but  this,  too,  is  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  little 
community  of  peasants  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  the  community  Totmeyer,  half  way  between 
Budapest  and  Vienna,  and  consists  largely  of 
peasants  renting  the  lands  of  a  large  private  es- 
tate. Under  the  leadership  and  constant  coach- 
ing of  the  village  priest,  these  people  have  main- 
tained for  the  last  fifteen  years  three  associations : 
a  farmers'  club,  a  purchasing  association,  and  a 
tiny  little  bank.  Four  years  ago  the  landlord, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  built  a 
"Peoples'  House"  in  the  village,  in  which  their 
three  societies  are  lodged  with  very  attractive 
social  adjuncts  for  the  better  life  of  the  villagers. 
The  building  cost  $10,500.  It  is  of  concrete  and 
would  cost  twice  as  much  in  California.  It  is  a 
general  neighborhood  attraction,  for  the  Artisans' 
Club  and  the  Gentry  Club  also  use  it  for  their 
meetings.  It  looks  like  a  forgetfulness  of  class 
feeling  which  is  almost  ideal,  but  we  are  not  on 
that  line.  Present  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  this  little  co-operating  village  the  rural  bank 
has  368  members  owning  452  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $10  each.  It  has  savings  deposits  of 
$18,400,  a  reserve  fund  of  $1051,  and  it  made  a 
turn-over  in  1912  of  $25,100.  The  purchasing 
society  has  77  members,  with  a  share  capital  of 
$900,  did  business  to  the  amount  of  $10,500  last 
year,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of  $200.  It  is  oper- 
ating, of  course,  with  some  money  from  the  rural 
bank,  for  it  runs  a  butcher-shop  and  a  bakery, 
selling  to  all  who  come,  paying  interest  on  its 
debts,  and  putting  a  few  dimes  in  the  reserve 
fund  now  and  then,  for  it  does  not  desire  to  pay 
its  shareholders  anything  more  than  6%  interest 
on  what  they  have  paid  in.  We  have  seen  noth- 
ing thus  far  which  seemed  to  make  more  for  the 
comfort  and  content  of  a  little  community  than 
this  Peoples'  House  and  its  activities.  It  de- 
lighted them  also  that  the  friends  from  far-away 
America  should  come  to  see  it  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  They  gave  us  a  great  feast 
in  the  garden,  they  danced  for  us,  and  sang  folk 
songs,  and  showed  us  in  many  other  ways  how 
happy  people  can  be  who  are  working  together 
for  the  success  of  all. 


Co-operative  Buying  in  Austria. 

Passing  from  Hungary  to  Austria  proper,  we 
found  Vienna  well  occupied  with  central  estab- 
lishments representing  the  rural  districts  in  co- 
operative buying  and  distribution  of  farming  re- 
quirements. Vienna  has  some  phases  of  central- 
ization in  the  products  trade,  in  the  handling  of 
the  rural  meat  and  milk  supplies  from  the  coun- 
try, which  impressed  us  as  possibly  devised  for 
control  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  or  of 
rich  exploiters,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  verify 
the  suspicion.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  of  course, 
to  steal  the  livery  of  co-operation  to  serve  the 
devil  of  monopoly;  but  that  is  true  of  all  good 
things  perhaps.    Aside  from  such  questionable 
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combinations,  there  is  widely  prevailing  and 
genuine  co-operation  to  get  the  fanner  nearer  to 
the  first  cost  of  what  he  needs  in  his  business 
and  in  his  household. 

Austria  has  a  full  outfit  of  what  are  called 
Central  Co-operative  Associations  which  give  at- 
tention to  purchase  and  sale  as  well  as  to  credit 
operations.  Seven  of  these  arc  largely  devel- 
oped in  as  many  districts.  How  many  local  vil- 
lage societies  buy  through  these  agencies  we  do 
not  fully  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  over 
8000  Eaiffeisen  banks,  with  more  than  a  million 
members,  in  Austria.  Seven  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  of  them  reported  in  1910 
a  membership  of  944,526  members,  and  in  1913 
there  are  certainly  not  less  than  a  million  of 
them  who  have  the  machinery  for  wholesale 
buying  for  distribution  to  individual  purchasers. 
All  these  people  are  then  in  shape  to  do  without 
paying  retailers'  profits  if  they  so  desire.  Prob- 
ably, however,  quite  a  number  of  them  are  like 
American  farmers,  who  prefer  to  shop  for  them- 
selves at  the  old-line  stores  and  listen  to  the 
tales  of  dealers  who  can  so  easily  explain  why 
they  ought  to  charge  several  times  the  whole- 
sale price  of  an  article  when  they  supply  a  retail 
buyer.  In  spite  of  this,  the  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies through  their  own  credit  associations,  a  ml 
not  from  retail  dealers,  constitutes  one  of  the 
clearest  advantages  realized  by  Austrian  co-oper- 
ators, and  they  have  become  so  strong  and  capa- 
ble of  such  large  orders  that  they  no  longer  find 
any  hesitation  among  manufacturers  to  prefer 
co-operative  societies  to  older  agencies  for  dis- 
tribution to  consumers. 

Of  the  relations  of  this  new  way  of  trading, 
this  note  is  taken  from  an  Austrian  publication 
prepared  to  serve  the  American  inquiry: 

"The  identical  disadvantages  to  which  farm- 


[  Written  for  the  Pacific  Roral  Press  by  J.  E. 
Adam  son,  Pomona.] 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press  asks 
whether  "There  is  any  better  way  to  care  for 
lemon  trees,  than  to  fertilize,  irrigate,  and  culti- 
vate them  the  same  as  orange  trees?" 

So  far  as  the  three  points  mentioned  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  eare  of  the  two 
varieties  of  citrus  trees.  The  trouble  with  the 
question  and  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no 
method  of  doing  any  one  of  these  necessary 
tilings  which  can  be  said  to  have  the  unanimous 
approval  of  even  the  best  of  our  growers. 

On  a  given  soil  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  lemon  and  orange  trees  and 
what  will  produce  results  in  one  will  produce 
equally  good  results  in  the  other  so  far  as  these 
three  cardinal  points  are  concerned.  There  seems 
to  be,  however,  a  great  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  functions  of  the  various  operations  in  the 
care  of  trees. 

Irrigation.  Trees  have  the  feeding  roots  well 
below  the  surface  and  should  not  be  irrigated 
like  the  shallow  rooted  plants,  therefore  the 
water  should  be  got  down  as  deep  as  possible 
and  wet  as  little  surface  as  possible.  The  method 
of  doing  this  will  vary  with  the  various  soils, 
but  there  should  be  as  few  furrows  used  as  will 
put  the  water  into  the  subsoil.  And  don't  let 
the  water  run  off  the  place,  as  there  is  the  direct 
loss  of  the  water  and  the  other  losses,  such  as 
washing  of  the  soil  and  carrying  off  of  plant 
food  in  the  water. 

Cultivation.  Cultivation  is  to  bring  about  two 
principle  results,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  dust 
mulch,  to  delay  drying  of  the  soil,  and  also  to  let 
the  air  into  the  soil.  There  is  also  the  use  of  the 
plow  to  turn  under  vegetable  matter  for  tin' 
production  of  humus,  and  the  introduction  of 
plant,  food  to  the  region  near  the  roots  of  the 
trees.    The  last  use,  which  seems  to  be  con- 


ers  ordinarily  were  subjected  in  borrowing 
money  existed  also  in  their  purchases  of  merchan- 
dise. But  here  again  the  co-operative  societies 
intervened  with  a  helping  hand.  Just  as  credit 
societies  represent  a  strong  and  solvent  debtor 
who  can  obtain  loans  on  easy  terms,  the  purchas- 
ing co-operation  represents  a  strong  and  compe- 
tent buyer  to  whom  lower  prices  are  gladly  of- 
fered because  his  custom  is  highly  appreciated. 
And  inasmuch  as  co-operative  purchases,  as  a 
rule,  can  be  made  without  investment,  the  Raiffei- 
sen  societies  can  therefore  easily  assume  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  for  agricultural  use." 

This  conclusion  is  amply  justified  by  long  ex- 
perience in  Germany,  of  which  we  hope  to  write 
on  some  later  occasion;  for  in  Germany  the  prac- 
tice is  older  and  larger  than  in  other  countries. 
The  reason  why  the  local  societies  can  buy  im- 
mense quantities  of  goods  "without  investment" 
as  mentioned  above,  is  because  they  do  not  usu- 
ally undertake  to  become  storekeepers.  They 
receive  orders  and  fill  them,  and  the  purchasers 
either  pay  cash  or  discount  the  bills  at  a  very 
low  rate  with  the  rural  banks,  or  with  the  old- 
line  savings  banks,  which,  as  we  noted  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  are  now  very  keen  to  get  good 
short-loan  paper  (a  year  or  less)  at  3V->  to  4  per 
cent,  and  the  society  can  charge  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  for  its  services  in  handling  the  orders 
and  the  goods.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  purchase  and  distribution  can  be  done  with- 
out use  of  capital.  It  only  signifies  that  the 
operation  has  rendered  capital  abundant  and 
available. 

This  method  of  trading  is  saving  European 
farmers  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  All  farm- 
ers in  the  world  can  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way — that  is.  by  being  their  own  bankers 
and  distributers.  The  question  still  remains, 
however:  Will  they  do  it? 


sidered  by  some  the  prime  one,  is  to  give  the 
ground  a  good  appearance. 

Don't  use  a  plank  smoother  on  your  orchard, 
unless  it  is  needed  to  smash  clods,  and  if  used, 
follow  it  witli  a  good  cultivation  to  leave  the 
surface  loose. 

Fertilization.  This  is  one  factor  in  the  care  of 
lemon  trees  which  will  vary  somewhat  from  the 
treatment  of  orange  trees,  as  the  lemon  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  will  therefore  use  a  greater 
amount  of  food. 

Fertilizer  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  of,  as 
only  to  be  the  various  chemicals  sold  for  ferti- 
lizers. Our  soils  are  mainly  deficient  in  humus 
and  nitrogen,  next  comes  phosphorus,  and  lastly 
potash.  Where  water  is  reasonably  abundant, 
the  first  two  elements  can  best  be  secured  by 
the  growing  of  cover  crops.  Uo  not  expect,  how- 
ever, to  get  much  humus,  if  the  green  stuff  is 
turned  under  while  the  vines  are  soft  and  easily 
rotted.  Early  plowing  of  cover  crop  will  give 
the  maximum  of  nitrogen  for  immediate  use,  but 
the  minimum  of  the  more  valuable  humus.  A 
happy  medium  will  be  found  by  leaving  the 
plowing  as  late  as  the  ground  can  be  handled  to 
good  advantage.  The  discussion  of  the  humus 
question  leads  to  another  phase  of  the  lemon  in- 
dustry. It  is  necessary  to  prune  the  lemon  tree 
to  keep  the  top  in  good  shape  to  bear  as  many 
lemons  as  possible  in  the  shade,  as  the  best 
lemons  are  picked  when  the  color  is  a  silver 
green,  and  this  cannot  be  had  when  the  fruit  is 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  pruning  of  a  naturally 
vigorous  grower  results  in  a  continuous  growth 
of  suckers  which  must  be  kept  out  of  the  tree 
if  fruit  is  to  be  produced. 

.Many  growers  seem  to  forget  that  this  wood 
contains  nearly  all  the  plant  food  used  in  grow- 
ing it  and  haul  the  brush  off  and  burn  it  on 
vacant  land  near  the  place.  The  more  thoughtful 
growers  have  seen  the  loss  thus  entailed  and 
have  for  some  time  practiced  the  cutting  of  the 


primings  into  short  lengths,  scattering  them  on 
the  land  to  be  plowed  in  and  return  to  the  soil 
all  the  plant  food  they  contain,  thus  making 
available  a  good  source  of  humus. 

The  care  of  either  lemon  or  oranges  is  not  a 
question  to  be  discussed  offhand,  but  presents  a 
large  field  for  careful  study  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  of  local  conditions. 


PINES  AND  PINE  PRODUCTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  Jeffrey  pine  what  is  usually 
called  Pull  Pine  in  the  foothills  of  this  State?  Is 
the  product  of  the  Jeffrey  pine  known  as  Heptane 
a  valuable  article  ? — E.  L.  S.,  Varain. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Jepson,  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  University  of  California,  answered  the 
question  regarding  varieties  of  pine  trees  as 
follows : 

The  Jeffrey  Pine  is  not  the  Bull  Pine  of  the 
t  oot  lulls.  The  Jeffrey  Pine  grows  at  high  alti- 
tudes in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  usually  6,000  to  9,000 
feet.  Its  needles  are  in  30.  Its  cones  are  5  to  8 
inches  long  and  when  open  the  scales  spread  al- 
most horizontally.  Its  trunks  are  rusty  or  wine- 
red  in  color  and  its  foliage  branchlets  when 
hi  uised  have  an  odor  of  orange.  It  is  likely  to  be 
contused  only  with  the  Yellow  Pine  which  is  a 
tree  of  lower  altitudes  and  has  cones  half  the  size 
with  ascending  or  more  nearly  erect  scales. 

The  remainder  of  the  question  regarding  hep- 
tane was  answered  by  Dr.  Blasdale  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  of  the  University,  who  states 
that  this  product  can  be  secured  from  both  Jeffrey 
and  Bull  Pine,  hut  that  it  is  also  present  in  large 
amounts  in  kerosene.  It  is  not  considered  to  have 
any  special  value  as  a  medicine,  for  which  it  was 
once  exploited  and  its  value  otherwise  is  so  small 
to  make  its  cost,  as  taken  from  pine,  prohibitive. 


SCALE  ON  APRICOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to  know  if  San 
Jose  scale  on  apricots  is  easily  eradicated,  also 
quarantine  regulations  concerning  fruit  thus  in- 
fected?—S.  L.  W.,  Berkeley. 

You  evidently  are  mistaken  as  to  the  variety 
of  scale  on  the  apricot  trees.  San  Jose  scale  is 
so  held  under  by  parasites  in  California  that  it 
gives  very  little  trouble  and  requires  no  control 
methods  that  would  not  be  given  other  insect 
pests  or  diseases  anyhow,  and  besides  is  practi- 
cally never  found  on  apricot  trees.  The  most 
common  scale  on  apricots,  the  brown  apricot 
scale,  is  also  usually  held  in  check  by  the  comys 
fusca,  which  is  as  widely  distributed  as  the  scale 
itself.  You  very  probably  need  not  worry  about 
the  scale  from  quarantine  standpoint  or  other- 
wise. If  you  just  have  to  treat  tbe  trees  for  the 
scale  and  no  parasites  are  around,  you  can  spray 
in  winter  with  crude  oil  emulsion.  If  some  scales 
are  punctured  or  have  a  black  spot  on  top  the 
comys  fusca  is  busy  and  you  probably  will  be 
safe  enough  without  doing  anything. 


SMUT   OF  WHEAT. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  and  cure,  or 
prevention  of,  smut  in  wheat? — C.  A.  T.,  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  two  smuts  of  wheat,  the  closed  smut 
and  the  loose  smut,  the  main  difference  being 
that  in  one  the  head  remains  in  a  rather  firm 
condition  and  in  the  other  it  scatters  out,  leaving 
the  head  empty.  There  is  no  cure,  though  pre- 
vention can  be  accomplished  by  treating  the 
seed.  This  should  be  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  Milestone  to  5  gallons 
of  water,  or  in  1  pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons 
of  water.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  long  enough 
to  get  every  grain  thoroughly  wet  and  then  im- 
mediately taken  out.  If  not  planted  at  once  the 
grain  must  be  dried  before  storing.  Plant  a 
little  more  seed  after  this  treatment  than  would 
be  used  with  untreated  grain.  Loose  smut  alone 
is  more  successfully  controlled  by  the  followng 
seed  treatment:  Soak  in  cold  water  for  five 
hours.  Then  soak  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
125  degrees  F.  for  15  minutes.  The  proper 
temperature  must  be  carefully  maintained  to 
make  this  treatment  successful,  but  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  in  California. 


The  Care  of  Lemon  Trees. 
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The  Fight  on  Walnut  Aphis. 


R.  S.  Vaile,  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Ventura  County,  reports  that  the  ladybird 
beetles  do  not  seem  to  be  much  good  in  con- 
trolling the  walnut  aphis,  but  that  spraying  ap- 
parently has  been  profitable.  His  letter  follows : 
The  present  season  has  shown  a  very  great 
development  of  walnut  aphid,  with  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  honey-dew,  and  sooty  fungus.  It 
is  the  writer's  opinion,  based  on  observation  and 
the  opinion  of  others  who  have  watched  the 
problem,  that  these  aphids  often  cause  a  loss 
amounting  to  10%  of  the  crop.  Certainly  it 
■would  seem  that  the  vigor  of  the  trees  must  be 
decidedly  impaired,  and  I  believe  that  a  large 
number  of  the  "seconds"  are  caused  by  this 
constant  drain.  Indrectly,  I  believe  the  aphids 
have  an  influence  on  the  blight  because  of  the 
lessened  resistance  of  the  trees. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  hoped  that 
ladybird  beetles  would  be  able  to  control  the 
aphids,  if  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  sec- 
tions in  which  large  numbers  of  these  predators 
have  been  liberated  for  the  past  three  years  show 
no  better  condition  at  present  than  other  sec- 
tions. More  work  will  be  done  along  this  line, 
but  I  question  its  final  success. 

This  spring,  just  as  the  buds  were  starting 
I  out,  the  State  University  did  some  experimental 
I  spraying  both  in  Santa  Barbara  County  and  at 
I  the  Limoniera  Ranch.  It  would  pay  all  the  wal- 
I  nut  men  of  the  vicinity  to  visit  the  Limoniera 
I  now  and  see  the  results  of  this  work.  The  trees 
I  sprayed  wth  lime-sulphur  solution  have  much  less 
I  of  the  black,  sooty  fungus  than  the  unsprayed 
I  ones  adjoinng.  The  leaves  on  the  untreated 
I  trees  are  wilting  badly,  while  those  on  the 
sprayed  trees  are  very  fresh  and  vigorous.  The 
I  cost  of  this  treatment  should  be  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  per  acre,  and  appearances  would  indicate 
I  that  increased  yield  and  improved  quality  would 
I  more  than  pay  for  it. 

Fumigation.  Commissioner  Vaile  has  also  an- 
I  nounced  the  rulings  under  which  fumigating  out- 
I  fits  must  work  in  the  county  for  the  coming  year. 
I  These  are :  1st.  The  Morrill  system  of  measuring 
I  trees  shall  be  used.  2nd.  The  Woglum  schedule 
I  of  dosage,  or  stronger,  shall  be  used  in  con- 
I  junction  with  the  measurements  obtained  as 
I  above.    An  exposure  of  at  least  fifty  minutes 


agreeable.  It  is  much  preferable  to  buy  slaked 
lime  or  ground  limestone.  Quick  line  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  difficult  to 
apply  and  will  burn  out  the  soil.  Hydrated  lime 
will  do  all  the  good  and  practically  none  of  the 
harm  of  quick  lime. 

CONTROL  OF  GRASSHOPPERS. 


shall  be  allowed.  3rd.  A  record  of  the  dosage 
given  each  tree  shall  be  kept  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  Commissioner's  office,  and  same  shall  be 
given  to  the  local  inspector  at  the  completion  of 
•each  orchard.  4th.  All  tents  must  be  inspected 
and  all  holes  patched  at  least  once  every  twenty- 
tive  trees  covered  with  same. 


BEST  FORM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LIME. 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you  inform  me  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  valued  paper  what  are  the  rela- 
tive or  proportionate  values  in  soil  benefit,  de- 
rived from  the  several  forms  of  lime  that  may  be 
added  to  a  sandy,  lime  deficient  soil?  I  refer 
particularly  to  "Raw  Mix"  or  ground  limestone, 
slaked  lime  and  quick  lime.  These  several  forms 
are  of  course  obtainable  at  widely  divergent 
prices.  The  "Raw  Mix"  contains  about  75% 
carbonate  and  is  cheaper  by  weight  and  easier 
to  handle  and  less  injurious  to  plant  life,  but 
as  it  will  take  considerable  more  of  it  and  the 
cost  of  freight  and  labor  will  be  correspondingly 
higher,  I  cannot  determine  which  is  the  economi- 
cal form  to  use  without  knowing  the  proportion- 
ate benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  If  slaked 
lime  is  the  best  form  to  use  is  it  advisable  to  buy 
quick  lime  and  slake  it  on  the  ground? — B.  C, 
San  Francisco. 

Considering  the  price,  delivered,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  choose  between  well-ground  lime- 
stone and  hydrated  or  slaked  lime.  "Would  say 
that  if  the  application  was  to  be  small  and  more 
for  the  immediate  effect  than  because  the  soil 
was  greatly  deficient  in  this  material  that 
hydrated  lime  would  be  best,  but  that  if  a  heavy 
dressing  was  to  be  applied  ground  limestone 
would  be  much  better  for  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  Buying  quick  lime  and  slaking  it  for 
fertilizer  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  hard  to 
make  a  good  job  of  it  and  the  task  is  very  dis- 


To  the  Editor :  This  county  is  having  trouble 
with  the  grasshoppers  as  are  other  counties.  I 
have  a  20-acre  orchard  of  walnuts,  almonds, 
peaches  and  prunes,  planted  part  this  year  and 
part  last.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  I 
could  do  to  exterminate  them? — W.  E.  R.,  Lower 
Lake,  Lake  County. 

There  is  little  to  add  on  grasshopper  control 
beyond  what  has  already  been  said  the  last  few 
months.  The  best  thing  is  to  fix  up  a  lot  of 
poison.  This  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  40 
pounds  of  bran,  2  pounds  of  molasses  and  5  of 
arsenic,  mixed  together  as  a  mash.  They  will 
take  this  wherever  they  find  it,  even  when  nice 
green  leaves  are  close  by,  but  it  has  to  be  kept 
moist.  In  the  issue  of  June  7,  1913,  some  de- 
tails on  mixing  are  given.  Grasshoppers  can 
also  be  reduced  by  driving  a  "hopper  doser" 
over  ground  where  they  are.  This  is  made  some- 
ing  like  a  Fresno  scraper,  but  is  much  longer 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  crude  oil.  When 
disturbed  the  hoppers  jump  up  and  fall  into  the 
oil. 

Besides  the  poison  you  should  also  protect 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent  the  hoppers 
from  climbing  up  it.  This  can  be  done  by 
applying  tree  tanglefoot,  or  putting  on  one  of 
the  tree  guards  that  prevent  climbing  insects 
from  passing  up  to  the  leaves.  The  combination 
of  poison  and  tree  guards  will  give  you  about 
all  the  protection  you  need. 

STILL  LARGER  WALNUT  TREE. 


To  the  Editor :  In  your  issue  of  June  21st, 
under  heading  of  "Wonderful  Growth  of  Wal- 
nut," you  mention  a  walnut  tree  growing  at  Yuba 
City  as  the  largest  walnut  tree  in  California  and 
possibly  in  the  world.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  there  is  a  tree  on  the  Cox  ranch  in 
this  neighborhood  that  is  fully  as  large  if  not 
larger.  This  walnut  tree  was  planted  by  Mr.  Cox 
on  the  natal  day  of  his  son,  J.  P.  Cox,  who  is  a  well 
known  resident  of  Sacramento  County.  The  tree 
in  question  is  on  the  old  home  place  about  two 
miles  from  Mills,  12  miles  east  of  Sacramento  on 
the  American  Biver. 

In  January,  1910,  the  writer  in  company  with 
W.  II.  Williamson,  examined  this  tree  and  made 
measurements  of  same,  which  were  : 

Circumference  at  ground   18  feet. 

Circumference  6  feet  from  ground  ...  16  feet. 

Approximate  height  110  feet. 

Greatest  spread  of  branches  100  feet. 

This  tree  at  date  of  measurements  was  going 
back  owing  to  the  big  growth  of  mistletoe  in  the 
top,  and  the  spread  of  same  was  considerably  less 
than  formerly.  There  is  no  question  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  this  is  the  largest  tree  in  the 
State. — C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Sacramento 
County. 

From  this  data  it  looks  as  if  the  Sacramento 
County  tree  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  Mr.  Cox  cut  out 
that  mistletoe  and  get  a  tree  doctor  to  see  that  the 
tree  goes  ahead  and  not  back,  also  that  anybody 
who  thinks  he  can  beat  out  either  of  these  trees 
just  send  along  the  measurements  of  his  candidate. 


WATERMELON  WILT. 


To  the  Editor :  We  have  a  patch  of  water- 
melons which  have  been  doing  nicely  until  just 
lately,  when  the  vines  have  started  to  die.  It 
seems  to  start  on  one  runner  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  vine  is  dead.  The  root  is  in  good 
condition  and  there  seems  to  be  no  bugs  on  the 
vines.  The  patch  was  irrigated  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  so  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
ground.  However  the  vines  were  dying  before 
they  were  irrigated  and  have  continued  to  do 


so  since.  If  you  can  suggest  any  remedy  we 
would  be  greatly  obliged. — A  Subscriber,  Arboga. 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  watermelon  wilt 
which  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  lives  from 
one  year  to  another  in  the  soil.  There  is  no 
cure,  though  resistant  varieties  are  being  de- 
veloped. No  melons  should  be  planted  on  ground 
where  this  once  occurs. 


THE  1912  OUTPUT  OF  FRUIT  CANNERIES. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  has  just  finished 
the  annual  compilation  of  the  output  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries  of  the  State,  which  shows 
the  pack  to  be  the  largest  yet,  though  1908  ran  a 
good  second.  There  were  in  1912,  4,204,070  cases 
of  the  smaller  cans  of  fruit  and  629,830  of  12 
gallon  can  cases,  making  a  total  of  4,833,900  cases. 
Of  vegetables  there  were  2,506,155  cases  of  the 
smaller  sizes  and  283,340  of  gallon  sizes,  making  a 
total  of  2,789,495,  or  a  grand  total  of  7,623,395 
cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Among  fruits,  apples,  blackberries,  Royal  Ann 
and  black  cherries,  pears,  cling  peaches,  plums, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  miscellaneous  fruits 
made  a  good  gain  over  1912  and  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  or  only  moderate  gain  in  apricots,  white 
cherries  (not  including  Royal  Ann),  grapes  and 
freestone  peaches.  There  was  a  big  gain  in  all  of 
the  vegetables  named,  including  asparagus,  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  miscellaneous. 

Following  is  the  pack  of  the  last  12  years,  taken 
from  the  same  source  : 

 CASES  

Year  Fruits  Vegetables 

1900  2,775,896  803,617 

1901  2,677,072  1.076,058 

1902  2,252,790  1,151,268 

1903  2,733,504  1,343,574 

1904  2,839,733  961,783 

1905  3,283,296  1,192,455 

1906  3,109,225  1,747,595 

1907  2,982,955  1,941,755 

1908  4,734,663  1,501,885 

1909  3,047,001  1,242,720 

1910...'  4,008,549  2,250,645 

1911  4,182,650  2,516,655 

1912  4,833,900  2,789,495 


LADYBIRD  CONFUSION. 


To  the  Editor :  What  spray  should  be  used  on 
rape  and  Egyptian  corn  infested  with  the  insects 
you  will  find  in  package  sent  you?  Also,  where 
can  I  obtain  a  book  called  the  "Farmer's  Man- 
ual," reviewed  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press? — G.  B.  R.,  Berkeley. 

The  insects  enclosed  show  that  the  confusion 
regarding  ladybirds  has  not  passed  away  as  there 
were  found  in  the  package  the  green  beetle,  dia- 
brotica  soror,  that  deserves  the  enmity  of  all 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  State,  and  also  the 
red  two  spotted  ladybird  that  deserves  the  cordial 
approval  of  everybody.  The  difference  between 
these  should  be  recognized.  Real  ladybirds  are 
fine  insects  to  have  around  with  rare  exceptions 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  one  all 
red  and  others  with  various  spots  on  red  wings. 
They  are  insect  eaters  and  devour  insects  that  eat 
plants.  No  one  should  try  to  control  them.  The 
green  beetle,  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  ladybird  beetle,  having  black  spots  on  wing 
covers,  does  all  the  damage  that  the  real  ladybird 
beetles  often  share  the  blame  for.  You  can  shake 
them  off  on  to  some  sticky  or  oil  screen  early  in 
the  morning  and  thus  greatly  reduce  their  num- 
bers, or  spray  with  lead  arsenic.  On  the  plants 
you  mention  would  not  use  poison.  Try  the  shak- 
ing or  grin  and  bear  it. 


KILLING  MOSS  ON  BARN  ROOF. 


To  the  Editor :  Can  you  inform  me  what  can 
be  applied  to  the  north  side  of  the  roof  of  a  barn 
to  keep  the  moss  from  growing?  The  roof  is  well 
painted  but  the  moss  seems  to  grow  vigorously  in 
spite  of  the  fact.— M.  B.,  Stanislaus  County. 

In  spite  of  our  hunt  for  a  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition the  best  we  can  appear  to  get  is  the  old  re- 
liable linseed  oil.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
since  moss  is  a  result  of  moisture  and  oil  will  fill 
the  spaces  and  keep  the  moisture  out,  the  best  and 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  on  a  good  application  of 
oil.    No  material  suggested  as  a  poison  for  the 
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moss  seemed  to  be  considered  worth 
while  for  any  permanent  effect,  so  unless 
some  one  can  give  a  better  recommenda- 
tion, we  will  have  to  let  it  go  at  that. 


The  same  treatment  is  to  be  advised  for 
the  wood  on  the  inside  of  a  cooler,  on 
which  the  mildew  is  said  to  form  wjiich 
another  inquirer  asks  about.  T. 


Can  We  Prevent  Dumping? 


The  fact  that  every  year  large  quanti- 
ties of  produce  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  bay  in  San 
Francisco  or  into  the  dump  pile  in  other 
markets  arouses  wrath  in  the  hearts  of 
nearly  everybody  who  thinks  of  it.  Yet 
the  slightest  genuine  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject will  show  that  it  is  a  difficult  job 
to  fix  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
provided  anybcdy  is  really  to  blame. 
And  although  thousands  of  persons  will 
say  right  off  hand  that  this  should  be 
prevented  and  the  dumpers  jailed,  etc., 
such  statements  are  all  made  with  an  ut- 
ter ignorance  or  disregard  of  facts  that 
have  to  be  faced.  Still,  this  condition  is 
bad  for  State  and  individual  and  every 
effort  along  rational,  lines  should  be  made 
to  prevent  it. 

The  firm  of  attorneys  that  answer  our 
legal  questions  for  us  have  kindly  called 
to  our  attention  some  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems confronting  those  who  would  stop 
this  dumping,  as  given  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Recorder,  the  official  organ  of  the 
courts  in  San  Francisco,  which  we  quote 
in  part. 

TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALL  A  WAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

Is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSON  Is  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
Klvlng  quality;  It's  Just 
the  pump  you  need  on 
your  farm. 

Bulletin  No.  47  on  re- 
quest. 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


357-301  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
"Works: 
West  Berkeley,  CaJ. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Each  year  an  over-abundance  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
produced  in  California  which  under  prop- 
er economic  conditions  would  go  toward 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  of  those 
most  oppressed.  But  under  the  imperfect 
and  frequently  bad  system  of  distribution 
which  prevails  in  wholesale  markets,  not 
only  is  there  an  enormous  waste  of  food, 
but  both  producers  and  consumers  are  in- 
jured directly. 

Tomato  Difficulties. — Take  tomatoes 
as  an  instance.  Two  years  ago  there  was 
an  enormous  crop  of  tomatoes.  Canners 
paid  the  growers  $6  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  But 
all  the  canneries  in  the  State  were  taxed 
beyond  their  capacity  during  the  height 
of  the  tomato  season,  for  this  is  also  the 
season  of  many  other  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

As  a  result  of  the  congested  conditions 
of  the  canneries,  growers  dumped  their 
surplus  on  the  markets  of  the  bay  cities. 
Tons  upon  tons  of  tomatoes  accumulated. 
Prices  dropped  to  a  point  which  barely 
paid  freight,  cartage  and  commissions. 
Tomatoes  frequently  sold  to  retailers  at 
V4c  per  pound;  it  would  appear  that  con- 
sumers should  have  been  able  to  buy  at 
'.oc,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Retailers, 
in  order  to  pay  their  rent  and  the  charges 
of  delivery,  can  hardly  afford  to  make  de- 
livery of  any  commodity  at  such  rates. 
The  retail  price  never  fell  below  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  there  was  a  limit  to  con- 
sumption at  that  figure. 

The  result  was  that  stock  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  wholesalers  and  had  to 
be  dumped.  Thousands  of  boxes  were 
carried  away  by  the  gatherers  of  swill, 
others  went  into  the  garbage  crematory, 
and  others  were  loaded  on  barges  and 
dumped  beyond  the  heads.  A  few  com- 
mission merchants  quietly  gave  their  sur- 
plus to  charitable  institutions  in  the  city 
— quietly,  because  any  consignor  of  pro- 
duce could  sue  him  and  recover  damages 
so  long  as  it  could  be  proved  that  the  con- 
signment was  given  away  while  it  was 
yet  fit  for  human  food.  The  commission 
merchants  in  all  such  cases,  however,  in 
making  their  returns  reported  so  many 
boxes  "dumped." 

What  Can  He  Do? — The  last  legisla- 
ture passed  an  enactment  forbidding  the 
dumping  of  farm  products  when  such  act 
is  in  restraint' of  trade.  This  leaves  the 
commission  merchant  who  receives  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  consignment  the  alter- 
natives, in  case  he  fails  to  sell  it,  either 
to  give  away  produce  while  it  is  still  fit 
for  human  consumption,  or  return  it  to 
the  farmer  at  the  latter's  expense. 

The  "restraint  of  trade"  feature  of  the 
law  furnishes  very  little  protection  to 
the  commission  merchant,  since  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
dump  produce,  no  matter  what  the  emerg- 
ency, in  order  to  relieve  an  over-burdened 
market. 

If  he  gives  consigned  produce  away, 
rather  than  see  it  rot  in  the  warehouse, 
he  is  subject  to  suit  for  damages.  If  he 
returns  it  to  the  farmer,  he  forever  loses 
that  farmer's  business. 

What  is  said  about  tomatoes  in  certain 
years  applies  to  asparagus,  to  apricots 
and  many  other  products,  and  there 
have  been  years  in  which  it  applied 
to  prunes.  Now  all  farm  produce  is  of 
value.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who 
would  buy  at  a  price  which  would  at 
least  net  the  farmer  his  costs  were  the 
distributing  system  of  the  right  kind. 

But  here  in  the  wholesale  district  in 
one  or  several  varieties  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables each  year  there  is  witnessed  a 
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Never  Fail. 
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Lasting 
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THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground.' 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonjc — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we  '11  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 
wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 
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244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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tremendous  congestion  of  foodstuffs.  The 
farmers  are  not  at  fault,  for  it  may  hap- 
pen overnight.  The  commission  mer- 
chants cannot  always  foresee  it. 

Congestion  is  not  always  caused  by 
over-production.  Often  the  California 
grower  who  has  for  many  years  shipped 
his  produce  to  Eastern  markets  finds 
those  markets  swamped  with  Southern 
shipments,  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  in 
normal  seasons.  He  turns  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  for  relief  and  often 
the  local  market  is  over-burdened  in  a 
single  day  and  the  wholesalers  are  un- 
able to  unload  at  any  price  in  time  to  save 
any  food  value. 

Remedy  Difficult. — To  propose  any 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  difficult.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  State  itself 
might  through  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  take  advantage  of  the  congested 
markets  to  buy  raw  foods  in  some  of  its 
institutions,  establish  canneries  in  which 
farm  produce  could  be  preserved  for  the 
entire  year  for  all  the  State  hospitals 
and  prisons.  It  would  probably  require 
a  much  more  elastic  system  of  trade  and 


HORSE  POWER 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Fitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  aff.er  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  problems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
S214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0UARS 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You 
Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment. 
The  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought 

of  us  costs  no  more 
than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
rs.  Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.    Just      f  >fjj|  |  \___x\j 
write  for  our  catalog. J 
It  will  prove  our  statement. 

Engines  -  Pumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
Be  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACDTIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


barter  than  is  now  legally  available  to 
the  State. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
the  producers  themselves  establish  a  can- 
nery at  the  bay  and  ship  their  produce  to 
the  wholesalers,  stipulating  that  when  the 
price  fell  to  a  certain  point  it  was  to  be 
turned  into  the  co-operative  cannery. 
Once  in  the  cans,  the  producer  can  take 
his  time  to  find  a  market. 

But  in  view  of  the  large  annual  waste 
some  -solution  of  this  problem  is  neces- 
sary. With  so  many  who  are  hungry  in 
the  world,  waste  of  this  kind  is  little 
short  of  criminal.  It  is  a  reproach  to 
modern  society  that  with  all  the  genius 
manifested  in  producing  there  should  not 
have  been  the  same  scientific  advance 
displayed  in  the  systems  of  distribution. 

The  above  sheds  a  little  light  on  the 
matter  that  some  people  never  thought 
of,  but  does  not  go  far  in  helping  us  out. 
A  co-operative  cannery,  however,  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  canneries  do  all  they 
can  now,  and  a  co-operative  cannery  can- 
not go  in  with  different  methods  from 
other  canneries  and  also  make  a  success 
commercially  where  others  fail.  All  must 
work  on  the  same  method. 

Publicity. — There  is  one  thing  which 
possibly  makes  dumping  unnecessary  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  and  that  is  publicity 
at  both  producing  and  consuming  ends. 
Overproduction  frequently  makes  a  sur- 
plus that  cannot  be  disposed  of  so  as  to 
pay  freight  charges.  Potatoes,  onions, 
melons,  or  what  not  pay  well  one  year  and 
everybody  plants  potatoes  except  persons 
who  are  wise  to  the  game  and  don't  raise 
much  of  a  crop  that  has  been  profitable 
the  preceding  season,  though  they  plant 
heavily  of  the  crop  that  has  been  un- 
fitable.  A  little  judgment  on  this  matter 
would  help. 

In  other  words,  we  have  our  horticul- 
tural commissioners  and  various  other 
officers.  They  now  report  crop  condi- 
tions, mainly  of  tree  fruits  and  have  also 
gathered  data  on  fruit  acreage.  This, 
rightly  used,  should  be  of  the  utmost 
value,  especially  if  new  acreage  was  in- 
cluded, for  a  person  realizing  that  there 
was  a  large  new  acreage  of  cling  peaches 
or  what  not,  would  revise  his  planting 
plans.  Acreage  reports  would  be  more 
valuable  if  account  could  be  kept  of  new 
acreage  of  melons  or  other  annual  crops 
and  published  at  once,  possibly  with  com- 
parison of  acreage  with  previous  year. 
Then  a  person  could  stop  and  think 
;whether  the  market  was  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  any  certain  kind  of  pro- 
duct, or  undersupplied.  The  U.  S.  Crop 
Reporting  Board  does  about  that  kind  of 
work  now,  and  the  farther  it  is  carried 
and  the  more  detailed  the  information 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Publicity  as  to  market  conditions  would 
be  equally  valuable,  and  the  producer 
could  keep  his  stuff  home  and  feed  it  to 
hogs  rather  than  ship  it  to  the  market  to 
have  it  dumped  or  bring  less  than  freight 
and  other  charges. 

The  fact  also  remains,  that  with  the 
city  buyer  as  lazy  and  uninterested  as  at 
present  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
produce  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price  what- 
ever and  has  to  be  dumped  or  given  away. 
If  given  away,  it  might  help  to  demoral- 
ize the  markets  further.  Publicity  might 
help  by  showing  the  public  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  could  be  bought  for  little  or 
nothing  if  they  would  only  come  to  the 
markets  for  it.  This  would  especially 
help  if  public  markets  were  established 
in  residence  districts  where  people  could 
get  produce  at  prices  proportionate  to 
wholesale  prices.  That  might  help  to 
dispose  of  a  real  surplus  at  something 
better  than  red  letter  prices. 

Stopping  dumping  by  arbitrary  rules 
while  reasons  for  dumping  exist  will  only 
cause  trouble,  and  the  producer  is  the 
one  hurt  when  trouble  arises.    Our  sug- 


gestion is  publicity  to  prevent  over  pro- 
duction and  over  shipment  and  publicity 
to  consumer  to  increase  buying  when  a 


surplus  does  not  come  in.  The  problem 
will  have  to  be  solved  some  way  and  this 
may  be  a  little  push  toward  its  solution. 


ALFALFA  CUTTER  AND  GRINDER 


A  NEW  MILL  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


Use  STOVER  ALFALFA  CUTTER  AND  MEAL  MILL  for  Dry  Alfalfa,  Kaf- 
fir Corn,  Pea  Vine  Hay,  Sheaf  Oats,  Ear  Corn,  and  Shelled  Grain. 

Cuts  Alfalfa  into  1/16-inch  lengths,  and  will  grind  it  as  fine  or  coarse 
as  you  like.  Have  you  a  small  acreage?  Have  you  a  large  acreage?  This 
STOVER  MILL  will  save  you  money. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  MEAL  and  full  information,  without  any 
obligations  whatever  to  purchase. 

The  STOVER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  from  $9.00  to  $11.00  per  ton  if  you  will 
grind  your  alfalfa  into  meal.    Capacity,  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  hour. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$75  Cash 

FOR  GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

This  Contest  Is  Open  to  Everyone. 
No  Restrictions  of  Any  Kind. 

In  order  to  secure  good  pictures  of  its  Derrick  for  the  next  issue  of  its  cata- 
logue, the  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  of  Davis,  California, 
wishes  all  camera  owners  to  enter  this  contest  and  send  as  many  views  in  as 
they  wish.  The  pictures  must  be  of  some  haying  or  farm  scene  showing  one 
or  more  of  the  popular  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks,  either  in  use 
or  idle,  and  should  not  include  family  groups  or  persons  other  than  the  haying 
crew,  and  no  person  or  thing  should  obstruct  a  perfect  view  of  the  derrick. 

The  only  condition  or  stipulation  is  that  you  send  in  the  film  or  plate  and  one 
print  therefrom,  postage  paid,  to  the  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY, DAVIS,  CAIFORLNIA,  and  that  the  negative  and  the  print  shall  be  and 
become  the  property  of  said  Company. 

THE  COMPANY  OFFERS  PRIZES  AS  FOLLOWS: 


$25.00  CASH 
■    $20  00  CASH 

$J5.00  CASH 
-  $10  00  CASH 
$5.00  CASH 
send  prepaid  to  each 


For  the  best  picture,  a  prize  of 
For  S'cond  choice  .... 

For  third  choice  ..... 
For  fourth  choice  .... 

For  f/f'/j  choice  ..... 

EVERYBODY  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE,  as  the  Company  will 
contestant  one  of  its  beautiful  1914  art  calendars. 
Contest  closes  August  15th,  1913. 

SEND  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER    CENTRIFUGAL  F»UfVlfr»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Ride  Through  Canada. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ruhai,  Press  by 
L.  W.  Parsons,  Campbell,  Cal.] 

After  thirty-one  years  had  been  spent 
in  the  fruit  raising  industry  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  California,  the  writer  de- 
cided to  visit  his  native  state,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  order  to  see  the  fine 
scenery  of  Canada,  he  took  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  road  from  Vancouver  to 
Montreal.  The  time  was  the  second 
week  in  May,  1913.  Leaving  Vancouver 
in  the  morning  in  the  rain,  we  passed 
for  several  hours  along  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  Fraser  River.  The  country 
was  very  green  and  wet.  There  seemed 
but  little  farming  country,  the  land 
being  mostly  covered  with  growing  tim- 
ber. Lumber,  lumber,  everywhere  and 
people  busy  cutting  or  sawing  the 
timber.  Log  huts  are  common  and  the 
settlements  are  small  and  far  between. 
There  is  some  pasture,  and  cattle  could 
be  seen  soaking  in  the  wet. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  vegetation  was 
found  to  be  less  abundant  and  the  moun- 
tains became  more  prominent.  Here 
and  there  could  be  seen  small  settle- 
ments in  the  valleys  but  the  country 
became  more  rugged  and  bare  of  every- 
thing but  pine  trees,  rocks  and  snow. 
The  scenery  grew  more  varied  and 
magnificent  in  its  mountains  and  val- 
leys decked  with  snow  with  but  little 
signs  of  life  anywhere. 

We  felt  sorry  for  a  little  lone  woman 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Van- 
couver to  fill  a  position  in  a  telephone 
office.  She  was  so  disappointed  at  the 
contrast  between  her  home  with  its 
abundance  of  green  vegetation  and  the 
looks  of  her  new  surroundings  where 
hardly  a  green  thing  could  be  seen. 
The  guide  book  told  us  of  cattle  ranches 
a  long  way  off  from  the  railroad  and  of 
mines  that  were  being  worked  and  of 
game  to  be  found  in  the  desolate  hills 
around. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Revelstoke  in 
order  to  pass  through  the  coming 
scenery  by  daylight.  We  found  it  to  be 
all  that  we  had  expected  as  we  rode 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  all  day. 
It  well  pays  a  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent to  see  it,  but  it  is  useless  to  in- 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  soil  grown  t""<l  rootn  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict In  free  from  every  disease  or 
pent. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Amoiirorut  Is  Complete. 


The  Sflva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

845  S.  Mala  St.,  I. on  Angeles,  CaL 


dulge  in  the  usual  adjectives,  or  in- 
dulge in  the  common  gush,  as  no  one 
can  realize  it  without  seeing  it.  A 
ft  How  passenger  who  had  seen  the  Alps 
said  that  they  did  not  begin  to  equal 
these  mountains  of  Canada.  There  was 
enough  snow  to  add  very  striking  effects 
to  heighten  the  sublimity  of  the  scenes 
through  which  we  passed  and  at  night- 
fall we  were  weary  with  the  nervous 
strain  and  glad  of  a  rest.  At  Banff  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  the  longing  to  see  them  all  again 
in  the  future. 

The  next  day  we  spent  riding  through 
a  flat  prairie  country  evidently  good  for 
farming,  but  the  farms  are  large  and 
bouses  and  towns  far  apart. 

We  could  see  the  ground  being  turned 
up  by  the  p'ow  and  it  looked  rich  and 
mellow.  Cattle  were  in  evidence  to 
show  what  was  being  done  and  at  the 
few  stations  we  passed  during  the  day 
were  appointments  for  handling  stock  of 
different  kinds. 

A  few  facts  were  gathered  from  fellow 
passengers.  We  were  told  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  farming  land  to  be 
had  but  that  one  needs  to  go  to  the 
frontier,  away  from  the  cities  to  get  a 
good  start  with  little  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
get  too  far  from  the  railroad  or  he  may 
find  it  impossible  to  sell  his  crops  for 
enough  to  make  anything.  One  man 
did  that  and  raised  one  hundred  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre  but  had  to  sell  them 
for  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  cost 
five  cents  per  bushel  to  thresh  them. 
Later,  when  the  railroad  reached  him, 
he  could  do  better.  The  summers  are 
so  short  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  im- 
possible to  save  the  crops  as  the  storms 
of  winter  come  before  the  grain  can  be 
harvested.  One  man's  plow  was  left 
out  over  night  October  1st,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  found  frozen  solid  in 
the  ground  and  there  it  stayed  until  the 
following  summer.  The  people  there 
admit  that  the  thermometer  gets  down 
to  forty  or  more  below  zero  but  make 
light  of  it  and  say  that  is  not  very  cold. 
With  log  houses  and  dugouts  for  homes, 
and  a  scarcity  of  schools  and  churches, 
and  great  distances  to  haul  the  crops 
and  to  get  supplies,  the  pioneer  must  be 
plucky  to  persist  until  population  arrives 
and  makes  life  more  endurable.  And 
yet  many  do  it  and  prosper  in  a  way. 
Winnipeg  is  a  large  city  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  seems 
to  be  a  thriving  place. 

For  about  half  the  distance  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Montreal,  there  is 
flat  prairie  country  farmed  in  one  way 
or  another.  Cattle  bones  could  be  seen 
from  the  cars,  whether  the  animals  died 
of  exposure  or  not  we  did  not  learn. 
The  last  day's  ride  was  through  a  deso- 
late country,  a  real  wilderness  of  rocks, 
thin  soil,  stunted  trees  and  an  almost 
continuous  succession  of  lakes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  dotted  with  islands — 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  unpromising  for 
the  settler  or  agriculturist.  Fire  wood 
and  cattle  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
means  of  support  and  perhaps  fishes  in 
the  lakes. 

As  we  approached  Montreal,  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  cultivated  fields 
once  more  and  prosperous  homes. 

We  were  now  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  saw  evidence  of  progress  and 
comfort  founded  on  a  seemingly  fertile 
soil. 

At  Montreal  Junction  we  changed  cars 
for  Boston  and  so  missed  seeing  that 
celebrated  historic  capital  city  of  East- 
ern Canada. 

In  another  letter,  notes  will  be  given 
of  rural  life  in  Yankee  Land. 


FREE 


-TO- 


Citrus  Growers 

and  to  all  who  send  ns  their  name  and  address  we  will  mail  our 
Citrus  Booklet,  which  gives  information  that  we  do  not  have  space 
to  put  in  an  "ad." 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

processed  for  the  purpose,  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  for  the 
control  of 

RED  SPIDER 
SCALE  and  FUNGUS  TROUBLES 

Take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others  and  fight  shy  of  Sprays 
containing  oils  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  health,  de- 
velopment and  productive  power  of  your  trees. 


REX 


develops  a  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Bark,  vitalizes 
and  increases  the  Productive  Power  of  the  Tree, 
betters  the  Quality  of  the  Fruit. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CITRUS  BOOKLET 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Exccisior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  o/  flat 

galvanized  sreelj%  inches  wide. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
tor  otamous  prop- 

■  <>m  AMD  HUM  MO 

Oft  Shap/hg 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  0.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  |1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty 

All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^VlZ  o7d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Rail  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  dc  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Rrand  Florl  dl  Zolf* 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Reflnrryi  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48S*. 
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New  Program  at  State  Fair. 


There  will  be  some  new  features  at 
3e  State  Fair  this  year  that  should  be 
f  very  great  interest  and  value  to  Agri- 
ultural    California    and    especially  to 
verybody  interested  in  livestock.  In  the 
rogram  are  stock  judging  contests  for 
oys  and  young  men,  which  have  been 
great   success   in   the   Middle  West, 
izes  for  the  best  producing  herd  of 
liry   cows   in   California,   a   large  in- 
ease  in  other  prize  money,  and  other 
3W  features.     The   State  Agricultural 
Dciety  has  just  sent  out  some  state- 
ents  that  will  explain  these  matters 
ore  in  detail,  as  follows: 
The   directors   of   the   State  Agricul- 
ral  Society  have  paid  particular  atten- 
Dn  to  the  farmer  in  getting  up  the 
13  premium  list,  and  increases  close 
$5,000  have  been  made,  bringing  the 
of    awards    up    to  approximately 
5,000.     This   list   includes  practically 
erything  from  the  farm,  factory  and 
me,  the  majority,  however,  going  to 
rm   products   and   live    stock.     It  is 
sired  that  these  premium  lists  reach 
e  interested  farmers  of  the  State,  so 
cretary  J.  L.  McCarthy  asks  that  all 
ose  desiring  to  exhibit  write  for  a  list 
him  at  Sacramento.    The  list  will  be 
the  press  at  the  State  Printing  Office 
t|ry  soon. 

Stock  Judging. 

"trhe  boy  on  the  farm  and  the  agri- 
Itural  college  student  will  have  a 
Prince  at  this  year's  fair  to  compete 
$400  in  prizes  offered  to  the  winners 
stock  judging  contests,  and  another 
| )  will  go  for  a  poultry  judging  con- 
The  nine  prizes  for  the  stock 
Iging  contests  are  as  follows: 
To  any  boy  under  18  years  old  living 
California  who  has  not  received  in- 
uction  in  live  stock  judging  at  any 
100I  or  college:  First  prize  a  $40 
olarship  during  the  short  course  at 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

PRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
__pEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 


Jerger  &  Carter  Co. 

5AN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  MlHlson  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


AA  AAA  Sour  Orange 
VV.UUlf  Seed-bed  Trees 

rvels  — Valencia*  Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co..  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


the  University  Farm,  Davis;  second 
prize,  a  $25  scholarship,  and  third  prize 
$10  in  cash. 

To  any  young  man  between  the  age 
of  18  and  22  years  who  has  not  received 
any  training  in  agriculture  in  a  school 
or  college  and  who  has  not  received  a 
premium  in  any  previous  stock  judging 
contest:  First  prize  a  $125  scholarship 
at  the  University  Farm  regular  course; 
second  prize  $75  scholarship,  and  third 
prize  $50  scholarship. 

To  any  young  man  or  boy  under  25 
years  old  who  has  had  two  weeks 
or  more  instruction  in  live  stock  judg- 
ing at  some  recognized  agricultural 
school  or  college  since  September  1, 
1911:  First  prize,  a  $50  inspection  trip 
to  prominent  breeders'  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia, plans  of  the  trip  to  be  approved 
by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  University  Farm;  second  $15 
cash,  and  third  $10  cash. 

Further  particulars  and  entry  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at 
Sacramento.  The  contests  will  be  held 
early  in  fair  week  so  that  the  con- 
testants will  judge  the  stock  before  the 
premiums  are  awarded  by  the  judges 
who  select  the  ribbon  winners. 

Dairy  Prizes. 

A  number  of  other  special  prizes  are 
up  this  year,  one  of  which  is  a  $400 
offer  for  the  herd  that  has  the  best 
yearly  butter  fat  average.  The  award 
must  go,  however,  to  a  herd  of  at  least 
twenty  cows  that  are  part  of  some 
regular  cow  testing  association.  Two 
cows  from  the  herd  with  the  records 
must  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  as 
part  of  the  prize  conditions.  This  prize 
is  aimed  to  call  attention  to  the  work 
now  going  on  throughout  California  to 
secure  better  butter  fat  producing  cows, 
as  well  as  reward  the  dairymen  who  are 
leading  in  fat  production  now. 

The  annual  horse  show,  which  is  a 
big  feature  of  the  State  Fair,  will  offer 
an  increase  of  $1,000  in  prizes  this  year, 
making  $1,750.  The  larger  part  of 
entries  for  this  are  in  the  saddle  horse 
classes.  A  $100  prize  will  be  awarded 
for  ponies  under  12]/2  hands  high,  mak- 
ing an  attractive  feature  for  children. 

Assocation  Awards. 

The  special  awards  outside  of  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Agricultural 
Society,  are  numerous  this  year,  among 
them  being  the  following: 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
$60  and  medals;  Shire  Horse  Society  of 
London,  gold  medal;  American  Shire 
Horse  Association,  silver  loving  cup; 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, $400;  American  Hereford  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association,  $200;  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  about  $325;  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  Association  of  America, 
silver  cups  and  15  per  cent  added  to 
each  cash  prize  given  by  the  fair  to 
this  black  and  white  breed,  making 
about  $150  in  cash  from  the  associa- 
tion; American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association,  silver  cup;  American  Berk- 
shire Association,  silver  trophy;  Na- 
tional Duroc  Jersey  Record  Association, 
$75  cash  and  silver  trophy;  National 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Associa- 
tion, $30  cash. 

The  stock  parades  this  year  will  be 
on  Thursday,  September  18th,  and  Satur- 
day, September  20th,  and  in  these 
parades  will  be  all  of  the  prize  winners. 
It  was  stated  last  year  that  the  parade 
represented  the  best  array  of  live  stock 
that  was  ever  shown  in  the  State.  This 
year  it  should  be  better.  The  best  live 
stock  and  poultry  judges  in  the  United 
States  will  be  secured  to  make  the 
awards. 
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0PPEL  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


For  Quickness  and  Economy  In  Drying  Fruit 

Send  for  Our 

NEW   BOOKLET    ^  19  )ust  off  the  Pre3S-    ^  deals  with  the  modem 
— —  — — — — — ^—    and  economical  way  of  handling  fruit.    You'll  find 

it  to  be  extremely  interesting.    No  charge.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angels* :  120  South  Los  Angelas  St.  San  Francises:   233  Rialto  Bldg. 


*  KOPPEL* 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the 
market.  Very  easy  running.  Oper- 
ated either  by  hand  or  power. 

We  also  furnish  HOPPERS, 
SPREADERS,  FIELD  CARS,  TURN 
TABLES,  RAILS,  etc. 

Also  high-power  dry-fruit  graders, 
3  to  6  grade. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

224-226  ALAMEDA  AVE.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 


PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5.. 150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


KIRKMANS  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 

is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 

1%  to  1« 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacture™  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 
Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Turlock  cannery  is  to  open  today 
for  the  season's  run.  The  work  will  start 
with  canning  peaches,  followed  with 
pears,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  A 
pack  of  from  75,000  to  100,000  cases  is 
expected. 

The  Yuba  County  Farmer  states  that 
the  entire  peach  crop  of  that  locality  has 
already  been  contracted  for  by  canner- 
ies. Prices  ranged  high.  For  the  Tuscan 
variety  an  average  of  ?37.50  was  paid, 
for  Phillips  $32.50,  for  free  stones  only 
$17.50  was  paid. 

It  is  stated  that  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  is  quoting  raisins 
of  the  1912  crop  in  the  East  at  5%  cents 
for  fancy  and  5  cents  for  choice  seeded 
raisins  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

The  two  fruit  canneries  of  Visalia 
opened  for  the  season's  work  this  week. 
Each  institution  expects  to  pack  100,000 
cases  before  closing  down. 

The  first  car  of  grapes  from  California 
for  the  season  left  the  Imperial  valley 
last  week.  They  were  of  the  Thompson 
seedless  variety. 

A  big  apricot  crop  is  being  harvested 
in  the  Maywood  colony  at  Corning.  Prices 
paid  are  very  good. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  grape 
crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Maxwell,  Colusa 
county.  The  prospects  for  a  big  crop 
there  were  fine  until  the  advent  of  the 
grasshoppers. 

Commissioner  G.  A.  Lanniman  reports 
fruit  crop  prospects  as  being  fair  only 
in  Shasta  county.  Hay  and  grain  will 
yield  bumper  crops.  A  large  increase 
has  been  made  to  the  alfalfa  acreage  this 
season. 

The  unusually  hot  weather  that  visited 
the  State  last  week  caused  some  damage 
to  the  fruit  crops  of  the  interior  val- 
leys. In  Yolo  county  G.  H.  Hecke  re- 
ports prunes,  grapes  and  peaches  were 
hurt  some.  In  Butte  county  the  prune 
crop  suffered  some  injury.  At  Lodi  the 
grape  crop  was  damaged  10  to  15  per 
cent,  and  around  Fresno  it  is  stated  that 
the  Muscat  grapes  were  hurt  fully  15 
per  cent,  while  Thompson  and  Malaga 
grapes  were  not  affected. 

A  local  branch  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  was  formed  at  Kerman 
on  July  Hth.  A  large  membership  is 
reported. 

The  big  Selma  fruit  cannery  com- 
menced the  season's  operations  last  week 
by  packing  apricots  shipped  there  from 
Santa  Clara  county. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 
is  now  packing  and  shipping  lots  of 
Gravenstein  and  Astrachan  apples.  The 
fruit  is  in  demand  and  brings  good  prices. 
Owing  to  the  hot  weather  of  last  week 
the  berry  shipments  fell  off,  most  of  the 
fruit  going  to  the  canners. 

A  large  acreage  has  been  set  to  oranges 
this  season  in  Kern  county,  around  De- 
lano. Already  23,000  young  citrus  trees 
have  been  set  out,  and  besides  these 
50,000  olive  trees  and  cuttings  have  been 
planted. 

The  Mills  Orchard  Company  has  grow- 
ing in  the  nursery  at  Hamilton  two  mil- 
lion young  eucalyptus  and  cypress  trees, 
which  will  be  set  out  as  windbreaks 
next  year,  around  the  big  acreage  already 
planted  to  citrus  trees. 

The  work  of  planting  thirty  acres  of 
the  old  Gould  tract,  near  Palermo,  to 
olives  has  been  completed  and  the  start 
will  be  made  immediately  upon  the  other 
five  acres  that  are  to  be  planted  this 
year.  The  planting  is  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  J.  H.  Leggett  and  James 
C.  Martin,  Jr. 

A  dispatch  from  Lodi  states  that  Oak- 
land buyers  are  contracting  for  wine 


grapes  at  $12  per  ton.  They  announce 
that  they  want  50,000  tons,  will  furnish 
the  boxes  and  will  pay  spot  cash.  The 
winery  contracts  call  for  $10  per  ton.  A 
shortage  of  the  crop  is  expected,  due  to 
the  hot  weather  burning  some  of  the 
grapes. 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Kruckeberg 
regarding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Nurserymen's  Association,  states 
that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Portola 
Festival  takes  place  in  San  Francisco  on 
October  22-25,  1913,  (the  dates  originally 
chosen  for  our  third  annual  meeting  in 
Fresno)  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
change  dates  by  placing  them  one  week 
earlier,  namely,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  1G,  17  and  18,  1913. 


Good  Deciduous  Shipments. 
Up  to  last  Saturday,  July  12th,  there 
had  been  shipped  from  California  2143 
cars  of  deciduous  fruits  this  season,  as 
against  1289  cars  to  same  date  last  year. 
Prices  have  been  considerably  higher  in 
the  East  than  in  average  years.  Last 
week  peaches  sold  on  the  eastern  auc- 
tions for  an  average  of  $1.40  per  box. 
Cherry  shipments  have  all  been  made, 
and  while  the  crop  was  short  14  cars  of 
last  season,  yet  it  exceeded  estimates  by 
fully  50  cars.  Besides  this  the  prices  se- 
cured were  about  25  per  cent  higher  than 
usual. 

On  July  12th  Chicago  auction  prices 
were: 

Chicago  —  Pears:  Bartletts,  $2.85. 
Plums,  Tragedys,  $1.75;  Burbanks,  $1; 
Wickson,  $1.50.  Peaches,  Fosters,  $1.50; 
St.  Johns,  $1.40;  Early  Crawfords,  $1.60; 
Hales,  $1.35. 

Crops  Good  in  Santa  Barbara. 

From  Commissioner  Beers'  report  of 
crops  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  conditions 
seem  to  be  getting  in  better  shape  as  the 
season  progresses.  He  says  the  walnut 
crop  promises  much  better  now  than  a 
month  ago.  The  work  of  aphids  and 
blight  has  been  checked.  Special  work 
is  being  done  there  in  studying  the  cause 
of  "black-sap"  on  walnuts.  Hay  and 
grain  crops  are  turning  out  very  much 
better  than  was  expected.  Carpinteria 
is  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  State  $180,000  experi- 
ment station.  The  lima  bean  crop  in 
that  section  has  been  benefited  by  late 
rains  and  will  be  quite  heavy.  It  is  said 
that  contract  prices  from  $4.90  to  $5 
have  been  offered  for  recleaned  new  crop 
beans.  Around  Lompoc  the  bean,  onion 
and  potato  crops  all  give  promise  of  big 
yields.  The  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  has  had  representatives  in 
Santa  Barbara  county  looking  into  the 
practical  feeding  value  of  the  carob 
trees,  which  produces  a  pod  that  is  used 
as  a  fodder.  The  department  has  about 
100  trees  of  this  variety  there  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 


PROFIT  and  PROOF 


General  Agriculture. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  just  beginning  in 
Sutter  county  and  the  prospect  is  fine  in 
most  sections.  The  barley  crop,  almost 
harvested,  has  yielded  better  than  was 
expected. 

Sheep  men  are  buying  up  the  wheat 
stubble  for  pasture  for  their  sheep  in  the 
Tulare  Lake  region.  The  crop  harvest- 
ed has  been  fine  and  the  sheep  will  have 
good  pasture  for  some  time. 

The  harvesting  of  the  first  crop  of  Su- 
dan grass  has  been  completed  on  the  ex- 
perimental plots  at  Chico.  This  first  cut- 
ting was  from  six  to  seven  feet  high 
and  one  or  two  more  cuttings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  this  year.  The  new 
forage  crop  is  expected  to  become  a  very 
valuable  one  in  this  State.  Applications 


Steel  Hoofs 
For  the  Orchard 


Solid  Rubber 
Tires  lor  the  road 


-THE- 


LAMBERT  SV.'f  TRACTOR 

A  FEW  OF  ITS  MANY  FACTORS 

It  will  do  more  work  than  ten  horses  at  HALF  the  cost. 
It  will  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow  your  Orchard  or  Farm. 
It  will  haul  your  crops  to  market. 
It  will  deliver  20  H  P.  for  pumping,  bailing  hay,  etc. 
Write  for  Valuable  Catalog  "E" 

Smith  -  Booth  -  Usher  Company 

228-38  S.  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA.  ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 

Perforator,  Grader 
and  Spreader 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  AM) 
GRADER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  where  the  requirements  of 
prune  growers  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse 
tank.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  fruit  handling  machinery,  including  trucks  and  cars.  Write  for  Illustrated 
catalog. 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ^j^c 


for  seed  of  this  new  variety  should  be 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  railway  announce  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  Lewis  A.  Merrill  to  the  position 
of  agricultural  expert.  The  duties  of  the 
expert  will  be  to  advise  farmers  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  on  any  line  of  agri- 
culture and  to  help  in  soil  and  water 
analysis.  Prof.  Merrill  comes  from  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

The  Lake  County  Bee  states  that  crops 
in  Scott's  Valley  are  exceptionally  fine 
this  year.  It  quotes  one  grower,  D.  A. 
Robinson,  as  stating  that  his  wheat  will 
make  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and  his 
barley  from  50  to  60  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  Por- 
terville  section  is  now  in  progress.  The 
crop  is  extremely  good  and  prices  are 
high. 

Alden  Anderson  of  Sacramento,  states 
that  after  traveling  through  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  part  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, it  is  his  judgment  that  the  farm- 
ers will  receive  as  much  for  their  crops 
this  year  as  for  any  average  season,  in 


spite  of  this  being  the  second  dry  year 
in  succession.  One  reason  for  the  large 
production  is  the  great  amount  of  irri- 
gation being  done,  especially  in  the  sec- 
tion between  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 

According  to  the  Merced  Sun  the 
Crocker-Huffman  Company  is  now  pre- 
paring 3,000  acres  of  land  to  seed  to  al- 
falfa next  season.  A  modern  system  for 
irrigating  is  being  installed  and  the  land 
leveled  and  checked. 

Land  Development. 

The  1,200  acres  of  land  together  with 
the  cattle  and  horses  comprising  the  7T 
ranch  near  New  Pine  Creek,  Lake  coun- 
ty, Oregon,  was  sold  last  week  to  J.  C. 
Mitchell  of  Hamilton  City,  Cal.,  for  a 
sum  said  to  approximate  $100,000.  This 
ranch  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
that  section. 

The  famous  Buhach  ranch,  four  miles 
north  of  Merced;  is  to  be  subdivided  and 
colonized,  according  to  announcement 
made  today  by  the  Co-operative  Land  and 
Trust  company,  which  will  handle  the 
tract.  This  ranch,  comprising  1,200 
acres  of  highly  improved  land,  has  long 
been  a  show  place  of  Merced  county.  For 
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over  30  years  the  Buhach  plant  has  been 
produced  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  insect  powder  of  that  name.  The 
factory  is  located  in  Stockton,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  manufacture  of  Bu- 
hach will  cease.  The  ranch  now  is  plant- 
ed to  various  kinds  of  fruits,  as  well  as 
to  the  buhach  plant.  There  are  100 
acres  in  peaches,  60  acres  in  almonds, 
20  acres  in  pears  and  500  acres  in 
grapes.  These  improvements  will  be 
sold  the  colonists  and  land  not  otherwise 
occupied  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  at 
once,  and  a  guaranteed  stand  sold  with 
the  land.  Most  of  the  land  is  under  irri- 
gation. J.  F.  Peters  of  Stockton  is  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Buhach  company. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  has 
recently  leased  4,000  acres  of  land  of 
the  Jacks  Corporation  in  Monterey 
county,  and  last  week  the  company 
leased  760  acres  more  from  Matt  Will- 
iams near  Gonzales.  The  company  is 
preparing  to  extend  its  sugar  beet  acre- 
age. 

A  large  tract  of  land  fronting  the  ocean 
between  La  Jolla  and  the  biological  sta- 
tion in  San  Diego  county,  amounting  to 
440  acres,  was  sold  by  the  C.  D.  Richards 
estate  last  week.  The  land  is  to  be  cut 
up  into  town  lots  and  small  tracts. 

The  sale  of  the  Monte  Vista  vineyard 
near  Biola,  in  Fresno  county,  is  report- 
ed. The  tract  embraces  120  acres,  80  of 
which  is  planted  to  Muscat  grapes  and 
the  balance  to  alfalfa.  The  price  is  said 
to  be  $30,000. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Burbank  last  week 
completed  the  purchases  of  three  tracts 
of  land  adjoining  her  home  place  near 
Tomales,  Marin  county.  She  now  has  a 
total  of  about  1,200  acres,  making  one 
of  the  finest  ranches  in  that  locality. 


How  to  Fertilize  Orchards 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  Yuba  Dairy,  one  of  the  largest 
milk  supplying  concerns  in  the  valley 
and  located  three  miles  west  of  Yuba 
City,  will  shortly  go  out  of  the  dairy 
business  and  the  big  265-acre  ranch  will 
be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa  and 
thoroughbred  swine.  The  several  hun- 
dred head  of  fine  dairy  cows,  some  of 
the  best  that  money  could'buy,  will  be 
sold  and  the  big  dairy  barns,  said  to  be 
the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  valley, 
will  be  closed.  Labor  troubles  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  change. 

The  Reynolds  Apple  and  Alfalfa  De- 
velopment Company  is  a  new  corpora- 
tion that  is  reported  to  be  getting  ready 
to  take  over  the  Reynolds  ranch  near 
Soulsbyville,  Tuolumne  county.  The 
company  proposes  to  plant  the  lower 
ground  to  alfalfa  and  the  higher  part 
to  fruit  trees,  and  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  dairy  industry. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  tells  us  that  he  sold 
this  week  for  Simpson  Finnell  of  Orland, 
268  head  of  young  mules,  from  one  to 
three  years  old,  to  George  Emmons  of 
San  Francisco.  The  mules  will  be  taken 
to  the  Danville  stock  ranch  to  be  ready 
to  use  in  the  drayage  work  of  Mr.  Em- 
mons in  the  city.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest,  deals  in  mules  that  has  been 
made  in  California  for  some  time. 

The  new  creamery  at  Stonyford,  Co- 
lusa county,  is  now  handling  the  milk 
for  the  dairymen  of  that  section,  which 
means  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
alfalfa  acreage. 

The  assessment  rolls  of  Humboldt 
county  show  that  there  has  been  a  gain 
of  4,806  head  of  livestock  in  that  county 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  number 
of  head  of  stock  there  now  is  given  as 
121,574,  with  a  valuation  of  $933,765. 

Walter  J.  Lane  is  preparing  to  build 
and  equip  a  modern  dairy  at  his  ranch 
near  Turlock.  He  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  the  barn,  tankhouse,  separators, 
etc.,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$6,000. 


A  rather  fundamental  question  has 
come  in  regarding  the  fertilization  of  fruit 
trees,  apple  trees  in  particular.  The  New 
York  Experiment  Station  issued  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Sebastopol  grower  who  felt  that  it 
was  not  much  of  a  stimulant  to  orchard 
fertilization  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
thought  about  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  start  is  to  quote  parts  of  the  bulletin 
itself. 

"Recent  tests  at  this  Station  indicate 
that  the  manure  and  chemicals,  often  ap- 
plied very  liberally  in  orchards,  have  been 
wasted  unless  some  other  crop  was 
grown  among  the  trees.  These  experi- 
ments indicate  that  on  good  soils,  proper- 
ly drained  and  tilled,  and  with  the  trees 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  apple 
secures  plenty  of  plant  food  for  its  needs 
and  responds  but  little  or  not  at  all  to 
liberal  fertilizing. 

"Some  reasons  why  this  may  well  be 
true  are  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
development  and  fruiting  of  the  orchard. 
The  trees  grow  for  several  years  without 
setting  a  crop  and  when  in  bearing  usu- 
ally have  'off  years'  in  which  to  lay  up  a 
surplus  supply  of  fruit-making  materials; 
they  feed  deeply  and  widely;  they  take 
up  and  evaporate  immense  quantities  of 
water  so  that  even  if  the  soil  solution  be 
very  dilute  because  of  small  quantities  of 
mineral  elements  present,  the  total 
amounts  passing  into  the  trees  with  the 
water  during  the  long  season  of  growth 
are  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  crop; 
the  fruit  contains  a  small  proportion  of 
solid  matters,  particularly  of  those  that 
man  often  has  to  furnish  for  other  crops; 
and  the  trees  return  to  the  soil,  in  the 
falling  leaves,  much  of  the  food  utilized. 
The  soil  must  be  of  a  poor  fruit  type,  in- 
deed, that  will  not,  when  properly  han- 
dled, grow  good  crops  of  apples  without 
artificial  feeding. 

"In  a  twelve-year  test  on  old  trees  in 
one  of  the  Station  orchards,  the  use  of 
liberal  quantities  of  wood  ashes,  furnish- 
ing potash  and  lime,  and  of  acid  phos- 
phate, did  not  increase  the  crop  to  a 
profitable  extent  in  either  number  or  size 
of  fruits,  nor  did  it  improve  the  quality 
or  color.  In  another  test,  incidental  to 
the  main  comparison  of  sod  mulch  and 
tillage,  the  application  of  fertilizers  in  the 
tilled  portion  of  an  orchard — where  only 
could  the  fertilizer  effect  on  the  apples  be 
studied — was  profitless.  In  the  sodded 
half  of  the  orchard,  nitrate  of  soda  was 
beneficial  to  the  fruit;  but  probably  only 
because  the  grass  used  the  nitrate  and 
left  in  the  soil  the  other  food  of  which  it 
robbed  the  trees  on  unfertilized  plats. 

"The  final  conclusion  must  be  that  the 
trees  in  this  experiment  would  be  practi- 
cally as  well  off  in  every  respect  had  not 
an  ounce  of  fertilizer  been  used  about 
them.  If  fertilizers  have  no  value  for 
young  trees  in  this  orchard,  they  have  no 
value  in  innumerable  other  orchards  in 
New  York.  Fruit  growers  are  spending 
money  and  losing  time  in  'carrying  coal  to 
Newcastle.'  One  of  the  lessons  the  ex- 
periment should  teach  is  that  fertilizers 
are  not  necessary  in  some  soils  of  tillage 
and  good  care  be  the  rule — the  truth  of 
the  old  adage  'tillage  is  manure.' 

"How  may  a  fruit-grower  know  whether 
his  trees  need  fertilizers?  It  may  be  as- 
sumed at  once  that  if  trees  are  vigorous, 
bearing  well  and  making  a  fair  amount  of 
new  wood  each  season,  they  need  no  ad- 
ditional plant  food.  If  the  trees  are  not 
in  the  healthful  condition  described,  the 
logical  thing  to  do  is  to  look  to  the  drain- 
age, tillage  and  health  of  the  trees  first 
and  the  more  expensive  and  less  certain 
fertilization  afterward. 

"As  a  last  resort,  fertilizers  ought  not 


to  be  used  to  rejuvenate  trees  unless  the 
owner  has  obtained  positive  evidence 
that  his  soil  is  lacking  in  some  of  the 
elements  of  plant  food.  To  obtain  such 
evidence  a  fruit-grower  should  carry  on  a 
fertilizer  experiment." 

The  conclusion  that  must  be  reached 
here  is  approximately  the  same  as  in 
New  York,  only  with  some  modifications. 
A  lot  of  the  details  spoken  of  in  the  bulle- 
tin, though  not  quoted  here,  are  inapplic- 
able to  California  conditions  where  we 
have  a  deeper  and  better  drained  soil, 
practice  clean  cultivation  while  the  trees 
are  growing  and  let  the  cover  crop  come 
up  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  etc.,  yet 
our  real  guide  has  to  be  about  the  same 
as  is  stated  in  the  bulletin  that  is,  if  the 
trees  are  getting  along  well  fertilization 
will  be  unnecessary. 

And  just  as  true  it  is  that  when  trees 
are  going  back,  refuse  to  bear  regularly, 
are  unthrifty,  something  has  to  be  done 
to  make  them  pick  up  again.  It  may  be 
fertilization,  it  may  be  better  tillage  and 
management,  it  may  be  a  combination  of 
both.  We  don't  have  the  poor  drainage  to 
contend  with  and  we  can't  blame  the  poor 
condition  of  a  tree  on  that,  so  the  problem 
is  simpler.  We  do  let  the  plow  sole  form 
and  the  hot  sun  burn  out  our  humus,  and 
one  of  the  safest  things  to  do  after  we 
see  that  the  plowing  and  cultivation  is 
what  it  should  be  is  to  see  that  a  good 
growth  of  vegetation  comes  in  winter  to 
put  life  in  the  soil,  to  let  air  down  to  the 
roots,  to  give  it  a  better  texture,  to  sup- 
ply nitrogen,  etc.  Fertilization  may  help 
to  give  a  fine  cover  crop  and  supply  the 
trees  with  plant  food  also.  If  humus, 
moisture  .conditions  and  tillage  is  what 
it  should  be  and  even  then  the  trees 
are  downcast,  fertilization  evidently  is 
needed. 

Results  are  conflicting  in  practice.  We 
have  one  orchard  in  a  coast  county  in 
mind  where  fertilization  gave  fine  results 
even  where  the  trees  were  doing  excel- 
lently before,  and  a  cheek  plot  was  used 
to  verify  conclusions  and  another  under 
almost  the  same  conditions  where  trial 
fertilization  apparently  was  ineffective. 
In  the  citrus  industry  it  is  known  that 
the  growers  who  care  best  for  their 
groves  in  every  particular  fertilize  the 
heaviest.  It  is  not  demonstrated  by  any 
means  that  such  practices  would  not  be 
very  profitable  on  deciduous  trees  and  in 
fact  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it 
would,  giving  strict  attention  all  along  the 
line,  but  as  a  tenetive  rule  it  can  be  said 
that  where  the  trees  at  the  start  are  un- 
thrifty, other  conditions  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after,  and  that  a  person 
finally  should  take  the  nature  of  his  soil 
and  the  probable  needs  of  his  trees  into 
consideration  before  deciding  what  ferti- 
lizer to  use.  It's  too  big  a  subject  to  go 
into  detail  about  all  in  one  small  talk. 


PRUNING  THE  PRUNE. 


(Continued  From  Page  49.) 

there  is  any  experiment  about  it,  apart 
from  the  evidence  that  in  France  it 
certainly  pays.  There  is  no  physiolog- 
ical or  pomological  reason  why  one  vari- 
ety of  plum  should  receive  a  treatment 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  given  any 
other.  Pruning  a  fruit  tree  has  but  one 
object:  to  increase  the  production  of  good 
fruit.  To  stop  pruning  a  fruit  tree,  or 
never  to  prune  it,  can  bring  about  but 
one  result:  an  overproduction  of  infe- 
rior fruit,  causing  a  decline  in  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tree  itself,  which  either  has 
not  strength  left  to  bear  regular  crops 
or  the  fruit  it  does  bear  is  practically 
unmarketable. 

Personally,  if  I  possessed  an  orchard 
of  trees  like  the  California  specimen  illus- 
trated here,  I  would  saw  the  whole  top 
off  and  form  a  new  and  well-opened  head, 
giving  annual  pruning,  both  shortening 
in  and  cutting  out,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  those  who  have  orchards  of  young 
prune  trees  give  this  matter  some  con- 
sideration also. 

We  all  know  that  pruning  fruit  trees 
is  a  practice  open  to  modification  in 
accordance  with  existing  conditions  and 
with  individual  preference  and  judgment. 
But  in  this  case  the  whole  principle  is 
involved:  to  prune  or  not  to  prune  the 
prune. 


THE  STAR 

Orchard  Ladder 


in  the  strongest 
and  highest  and 
best  orchard  lad- 
der on  the  mar- 
ket. It  can  al- 
ways be  kept 
perfect  condition 
by  simply  tight- 
ening: the  bolt 
that  is  under 
every  step.  This 
bolt  insures  safe- 
ty and  reiiabi 
ity.  The  "Star" 
Orchard  Ladder 
is  DOUBLY 
BRACED  where 
the  hardest 
strain  comes. 


Valuable  Book  Free 

A  practical  book  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
orchard  trees  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  orchardist  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation; to  others  for  cost  of  mall- 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 

3535  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  o 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  ho 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.  For 


f  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
w  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
prices  and  further  particulars,  address 


BROEDEIi  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO..  552-556  South  First  St.,  San  Joae  Cal. 
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The  Last  Word  on  Tuberculosis. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

At  the  University  oi'  California  last  Friday  one 
of  the  most  important  events  occurred  in  livestock 
lines  of  the  year,  that  was  the  gathering  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  authorities  in  the  world  to  con- 
fer together  in  order  to  find  just  what  conclusions 
they  could  reach  regarding  the  standing  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  control. 

Talk  tuberculosis  to  many  dairymen  and  they 
begin  to  wonder  whether  you  are  holding  a  club 
behind  your  back,  or  whether  you  really  intend  to 
talk  sense.  A  good  slice  of  the  time  tuberculosis 
testing  has  been  a  club  with  great  big  knots  on 
it  for  the  dairyman.  Other  times  it  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable method  for  cleaning  tuberculosis  out  of 
his  herd  or  of  keeping  it  out.  When  a  public 
authority  brings  up  the  subject  the  dairyman,  as 
we  said  before,  never  is  sure  whether  the  result 
is  going  to  be  hit  or  help.  This  conference  was 
to  find  out  which  of  these  results  was  to  be. 

The  unanimous  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  help 
and  never  before  in  California  has  this  subject  ap- 
peared to  be  put  on  such  a  reasonal  and  helpful 
basis;  never  before  did  t he  probability  of  finding 
a  satisfactory  method  of  fighting  this  disease  look 
so  promising. 

Two  reasons  why  things  look  so  well  for  the 
dairymen  are  these :  First,  without  exception  the 
scientists  present  realized  their  ignorance  as  to 
the  proper  methods  to  pursue  and  were  deter- 
mined to  find  out  by  careful  investigation  what 
was  right  before  rushing  into  things;  and  sec- 
ondly, they  all  had  the  attitude  that  the  dairyman 
was  the  person  whose  interests  were  tar  and  away 
above  all  others  and  that  all  tuberculin  testing 
should  be  done  with  his  approval  and  interests. 

The  statement  of  ignorance  regarding  tubercu- 
losis in  a  way  is  overdrawn,  for  a  great  deal  of 
very  valuable  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  had 
and  the  tuberculin  test  is  here  to  stay  and  is  a 
great  held  to  the  dairyman.  But  there  are  fine 
points  that  are  not  known  by  the  best  authorities 
and  great  injury  has  been  done  by  unskilled  hand- 
lers of  the  test  or  by  rushing  into  compulsory 
testing  on  the  wrong  basis. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Archibald,  health  officer  of  Oakland, 
told,  for  example,  how  a  few  years  ago  in  Alameda 
County  a  widespread  tuberculin  test  was  forced 
upon  the  dairymen  and  reactors  galore  were  de- 
stroyed, the  dairymen  paying  the  piper,  of  course. 
Then  a  year  or  so  later  another  test  was  required 
and  lo  and  behold,  the  herds  were  as  bad  as  be- 
fore and  the  dairymen  with  one  accord  yelled, 
"Hey,  you,  quit.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  off?" 

Not  that  Dr.  Archibald  would  use  such  lan- 
guage, but  we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  occur- 
rance  and  vouch  for  the  fact.  All  present  swine 
that  such  a  thing,  which  has  happened  all  over 
the  country,  must  not  happen  again  and  Dr. 
Archibald  states  that  any  dairy  ordinances  or 
rulings  for  the  City  of  Oakland  are  now  first  dis- 
cussed with  the  Alameda  County  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation and  everything  is  lovely  for  both  dairy- 
men and  city.  Such  sentiments  being  unani- 
mously conferred  in,  the  better  outlook  for  the 
dairymen  is  clear. 

In  early  days  of  tuberculin  testing  the  view- 
point of  the  consumer  alone  was  considered  to  the 
financial  detriment  of  the  dairyman,  which  view- 
point has  now  changed  so  that  it  is  seen  that  the 
most  profitable  condition  of  the  dairymen  means 
the  best  suited  consumer. 

A  few  of  the  conclusions  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  discussion  follow.  In  the  first  place,  the 
best  method  of  applying  the  test  has  not  been  de- 
cided upon  yet.  For  example,  they  have  six  or 
eight  ways  of  applying  the  test,  all  of  which  have 
some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages.  The 
method  now  in  use,  of  injecting  the  tuberculin 
clear  through  the  skin,  is  being  found  inferior  to 
the  method  of  injecting  it  into  the  skin  itself. 
Animals  one  time  will  react  to  one  test  and  one 
time  to  another,  so  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  That  is  just  a  little  problem. 

Another  very  important  thing  is,  What  can  be 
done  in  a  large  herd  where  all  affected  cows  will 
not  react?  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  in 
every  large  herd  where  a  number  of  the  cows  had 
the  disease  there  would  be  several  who  would  be 
affected  without  showing  it  in  the  test  and  these 


would  in  their  milk  do  most  of  the  damage  that 
the  reactors  would  do  and  also  keep  the  disease 
spreading  among  healthy  cows.  The  dairyman 
has  thus  to  slaughter  good  cows  without  especially 
checking  the  disease  in  his  herd. 

In  brief,  there  is  a  good  deal  not  known  about 
tuberculosis  and  tuberculin  testing  even  yet  under 
the  most  careful  handling  and  by  the  best  nformed 
persons  and  on  top  of  this  comes  the  havoc 
wrought  by  persons  who  actually  know  little  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  are  poor  workers  besides. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  testing 
of  the  future  would  have  to  be  done  by  skilled 
veterinarians  and  by  none  others,  few  others  at 
least.  Dr.  M.  D.  Ravenel  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  is  in  the  forefront  in  bovine  tuber- 
culosis work,  claimed  that  not  one  student  in  500 
employed  to  test  cows  by  a  university  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  a 
cow  to  justify  his  employment.  Furthermore,  not 
more  than  one  dairyman  in  500  was  any  better, 
though  a  dairyman  who  would  carefully  learn  to 
watch  his  cows  and  become  acquainted  with  what 
to  expect  could  learn  to  make  the  test  properly, 
and  as  well  as  the  most  skilled  veterinarian.  In 
other  words  tuberculin  testing  is  nearly  useless, 
and  perhaps  worse  than  useless,  when  done  by 
persons  who  do  not  know  thoroughly  what  they 
are  doing  and  that  applies  perhaps  to  some  veter- 
inarians, to  many  dairymen  and  to  other  persons 
who  are  neither  veterinarians  nor  dairymen,  but 
yet  do  testing. 

Finally,  in  case  all  the  above  ideas  should  seem 
to  be  against  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  outlook  is  more  favorable  than 
ever  before  for  a  final  great  success  with  it.  Dr. 
Veranus  A.  Moore  of  New  York,  probably  the 
greatest  authority  living  on  the  subject,  stated 
he  was  convinced  that  the  problem  was  much  sim- 
pler than  any  one  would  dream  after  looking  the 
difficulties  in  the  face  and  Dr.  Moore  has  very 
strongly  the  attitude  of  the  dairyman  on  the  sub- 
ject. Certainly  the  poor  handling  of  the  test, 
wrong  methods  of  applying  it,  unskilled  operators, 
extravagant  claims  by  organizations  who,  ignorant 
of  conditions,  have  tried  to  force  the  test  upon 
dairymen  in  ways  similar  to  those  which  Dr. 
Archibald  mentioned,  would  be  enough  to  ruin  the 
best  of  agents.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  test  that 
would  be  fool-proof  as  the  tuberculin  test  would 
have  to  be  to  stand  all  these  attacks.  Its  merits 
must  be  great  if  it  can  have  the  standing  that  it 
has  at  the  present  day  in  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles. 

And  now,  this  conference  seems  to  make  clear 
the  tact  that  a  better  understanding  and  method 
of  operating  be  developed  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  fool-proof.  This  means  a  better  out- 
look for  the  dairyman  and  for  all  concerned. 

We  may  have  drawn  the  wrong  conclusion  from 
one  part  of  Dr.  Ravenel's  talk,  but  apparently 
with  more  profitable  and  systematic  dairy  methods 
tuberculosis  will  almost  be  forced  out  of  herds 
with  the  help  of  course,  of  tuberculin  testing.  The 
Babcock  test  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  this,  for 
it  shows  the  owner  just  what  every  cow  is  doing. 
A  sick  cow  cannot  be  a  good  cow  any  more  than  a 
sick  man  can  be  a  good  worker.  When  the  Bab- 
cock test  is  the  regular  thing  the  poor  cows  and 
the  sick  cows  will  be  discovered  at  once,  when  at 
least  the  sickness  has  affected  production.  That 
help  to  the  removal  of  the  tubercular  cows  will  be 
direct  and  in  addition  the  dairyman  will  want  to 
clean  up  his  herd  to  prevent  other  cows  being 
ruined. 

Another  sidelight  on  tuberculosis  control  is 
shown  by  a  statement  of  Secretary  F.  W.  Andrea- 
sen  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  in  private  conversa- 
tion. In  a  preliminary  meeting  it  was  related  how 
in  a  bunch  of  animals  that  was  being  slaughtered 
a  large  number  were  found  affected.  Of  the  re- 
mainder an  examination  in  the  corral  was  made 
and  17  picked  out  as  probably  being  tubercular. 
Of  these  15  proved  the  examination  trustworthy. 
It  was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation bills  pocket  vetoed  by  the  Governor  that 
physical  examination  was  to  be  used  as  one 
method  of  fighting  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds. 
Secretary  Andreasen  supported  the  bills,  though 
disagreeing  with  them  in  a  few  points.   He  stated 


that  viewing  the  facts  brought  out  in  conference, 
he  was  more  sorry  than  ever  that  they  did  not  be- 
come laws. 

Our  final  conclusion  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
opposition  to  tuberculin  testing  has  been  to  a 
great  big  extent  justified  on  account  of  the  unre- 
liable results,  owing  partly  to  poor  methods, 
partly  to  unskilled  application  and  partly  to  a  de- 
liberate attempt  in  certain  cases  (by  dairymen)  to 
make  the  test  ineffective. 

The  standpoint  of  the  authorities  and  of  the 
University,  for  whose  benefit  the  conference  was 
called,  is  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  fully 
recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the  test  as  at  pres- 
ent applied,  to  determine  the  proper  method  of 
working,  to  have  the  test  used  only  by  skilled 
operators,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
dairymen  in  its  use.  It  will  be  a  big  thing  for  the 
dairyman  when  the  best  way  of  cleaning  out  the 
expensive  disease  can  be  found  and  the  outlook 
was  never  brighter  for  success. 

Great  credit,  by  the  way  was  given  Dr.  Haring, 
veterinarian  at  the  university,  and  his  associates, 
for  great  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  progress 
that  had  been  made.  These  experiments  have 
been  extended  over  a  long  period  and  apparently 
they  are  not  far  here  from  a  final  determination  of 
the  best  way  to  apply  the  test.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  interdermal  method,  or  by  injecting  the 
tuberculin  into  the  skin  instead  of  under  it,  but 
that  is  another  story. 


CURES  FOR  COW  TROUBLES. 


[By  Charles  Keane,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Comparative  Medicine,  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 

Disturbances  in  digestion  are  by  far  the  most 
common  ailments  of  cows.  On  the  first  signs  of 
indisposition  in  a  cow  the  food  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  at  this  time  if  a  saline  purgative  is  ad- 
ministered the  attack  will  often  be  aborted.  A 
drench  consisting  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  Salts  in  solution  of  water 
is  the  best  purgative  at  this  time. 

Inflammation  of  Udder  in  cows  in  often  infec- 
tious and  can  be  carried  from  the  affected  to 
healthy  members  of  the  herd  on  the  hands  of  the 
milkers.  A  good  practice  to  follow  is,  to  segre- 
gate any  animal  showing  disease  of  the  udder 
until  it  has  recovered.  The  milker  should  wash 
and  disinfect  his  hands  after  ^miking  such  a  cow. 

Depraved  appetite  in  cows,  in  which  they  eat 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.,  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
a  more  serious  affection  of  the  bones,  and  is  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  bone  forming  elements  in  the 
food.  Finely  ground  bone  meal  added  to  the  food 
assists  in  overcoming  this  affection.  Such  cows 
should  also  have  access  to  a  piece  of  rock  salt 
where  it  can  be  licked  at  will. 

Young  calves  suffer  from  a  variety  of  diseases, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  joints  (Joint  ill), 
diarrhoea  and  pneumonia,  that  are  due  to  infec- 
tion taking  place  through  the  unhealed  umbilical 
cord  (navel  string").  These  affections  can  be 
stopped  by  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection 
of  the  calf  barn,  and  washing  the  navel  with  a  3% 
solution  of  creolin,  after  which  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Cows  lose  their  calves  (abort)  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  However,  infectious  abortion  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  dairy  herds  of  this  country.  For 
this  reason,  take  no  chances.  Isolate  immedi- 
ately every  cow  as  soon  as  she  shows  signs  of 
impending  abortion.  When  she  aborts  burn  the 
calf  and  its  membranes.  Clean  up  and  disinfect 
all  discharges.  Wash  her  hind  parts  with  a  3% 
solution  of  creolin.  Keep  her  out  of  the  herd 
until  all  signs  of  discharges  have  disappeared. 

Never  use  force  to  remove  a  calf  from  a  cow 
unless  you  are  sure  the  calf  is  in  the  right  posi- 
tion. Undue  force  used  when  the  calf  is  in  some 
positions  will  result  in  severe  laceration  and 
tearing  of  the  cow  and  might  result  in  death  of 
the  latter. 

Flooding  (excessive  bleeding)  which  sometimes 
occurs  after  calving,  can  often  be  controlled  by 
dashing  cold  water  over  the  loins  of  the  cow. 

Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  injury  to  or  disease 
of  the  udder ;  also  by  functional  derangement  of 
the  udder  due  to  excitement  in  heat,  eating  of 
irritant  plants,  etc.  In  all  cases  a  reduction  in 
rations  and  the  administration  of  a  purgative 
dose  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  Salts  is  advisable. 
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II  Milk  sometimes  becomes  red  tinged  after  stand- 
ing a  while.    This  latter  condition  is  due  to  the 
t  presence  of  a  microorganism  that  enters  the  milk 
■  after  milking.    Thorough  attention  to  cleanliness 
[  I  and  sterilization  of  milk  utensils,  will  prevent  the 
condition. 

Mastitis  (inflammation  of  the  udder)  may  be 
l|  often  induced  in  a  cow  by  rough  milking  when 

I  the  teats  are  sore  or  chapped.    Chapped  teats 

Cutting  Alfalfa 

[By  J.  C.  Loomis.] 

At  this  time  of  the  year  stockmen  in  our  al- 
falfa districts  are  exceptionally  busy  harvesting 
the  alfalfa  crops  and  it  would  seem  a  very  ap- 
propriate time  to  give  a  few  facts  along  that  line. 

Especially  should  this  be  given  more  considera- 
tion by  those  who  expect  to  feed  the  hay  out  to 
dairy  cattle,  because  if  it  is  not  cut  at  the  proper 
time  and  cured  rightly  a  great  deal  of  one's  crop 
is  lost  as  far  as  the  feeding  value  is  concerned. 

A  rancher  who  has  given  the  subject  much 
|j  practical  study  gave  us  his  method  of  handling 

II  hay  which  seemed  particularly  good,  so  we  give 
lit  in  the  following  as  he  told  it  to  us: 

"I  have  been  fairly  successful  with  alfalfa 
I  simply  because  I  studied  the  plant  in  its  growth 
I  and  afterward  as  to  its  feeding  qualities.  The 
I  alfalfa  you  see  cuts  2y2  tons  to  the  acre  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  July  1st,  I  cut  a  crop  every  five 
weeks,  although  naturally  it  takes  longer  to  grow 
a  crop  in  the  spring  months.  Now,  if  I  cut  it  the 
first  week  I  wouldn't  get  anywhere  near  500 
pounds,  two  weeks  would  yield  a  little  more  in 
proportion,  but  not  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  fifth  week  and  here  is  where  I 
think  people  make  a  mistake  in  harvesting  alfalfa. 
As  soon  as  it  gets  to  .good  height  and  starts  to 
bud  they  cut  it,  which  in  most  cases  is  before  it 
has  finished  its  entire  growth  and  also  before  the 
new  shoots  start  out.  In  this  way  the  old  shoots 
try  to  keep  on  growing  which  holds  the  young 
shoots  back  for  another  week,  so  the  farmer  looses 
one  week's  growth  at  a  time  when  I  consider  the 
largest  growth  is  made.  For  this  reason  my  al- 
falfa grows  all  the  time  as  I  do  not  cut  the  old 
xintil  the  new  shoots  start  out  and  I  am  able  to 
get  a  larger  tonnage  than  my  neighbors  who  use 
other  methods. 

"Some  may  object  to  this  system  and  say  that 
it  makes  coarse  hay.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
quality  is  not  so  good  as  if  it  were  cut  younger 
I  am  able  to  get  about  four  tons  of  hay  more  to 
the  acre.  At  present  prices  I  can  sell  this  for 
$40  and  with  this  money,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  I 
buy  concentrates  to  feed  with  my  alfalfa  and  in 
this  way  my  cows  not  only  give  more  butter  fat, 
but  relish  the  hay  more  and  as  a  consequence  eat 
it  all  up.  I  have  always  kept  track  of  my  income 
from  the  ranch  and  find  that  by  harvesting  my 
alfalfa  in  this  way  and  by  putting  part  of  the 
extra  money  into  concentrates  my  gross  income 
for  the  year  is  much  larger  than  before." 

That  this  man's  revenue  is  larger  than  a  great 
many  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  made  $35,000  and  most  of 
this  has  been  made  at  dairying  on  rented  land. 

While  from  the  above  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  cut  at  the  right  time  the  handling  afterward 
also  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality.  A 
good  many  whom  we  have  talked  with  on  this 
matter  seem  to  think  that  in  our  hot  valleys  the 
hay  should  be  put  into  larger  shocks  than  is  ordi- 
narily done.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  hay  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  does  not  cure  but  rather  dries 
out  so  that  by  putting  into  larger  shocks  a  smaller 
portion  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  as  a  consequence 
more  of  it  actually  cures.  As  cured  alfalfa  makes 
a  much  better  feed  than  simply  dried  hay,  it  would 
seem  that  the  larger  shocks  pay. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  one 
should  haul  the  hay  from  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible  after  curing  if  he  is  to  receive  the  best 
results. 

Taken  as  a  whole  farmers  would  do  well  to  give 
the  harvesting  of  alfalfa  more  attention  than 
simply  driving  a  mower  rake  or  hay  wagon. 

RICKETS— EFFECT  OF  ABUSE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  own  a  fine  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  boar  sixteen  months  old,  weight  about  380 


may  be  relieved  by  gentle  rubbing  with  vaseline 
before  and  after  milking.  Several  applications 
of  zinc  ointment  to  sore  teats,  after  cleaning 
them,  will  relieve  most  cases. 

Bleeding  from  the  navel  cord  in  a  calf  may 
be  stopped  by  tying  it  firmly  with  a  clean  piece 
of  string.  Before  tying  always  be  careful  to 
examine  the  cord  to  see  that  it  does  not  contain 
a  loop  of  the  bowel. 

for  Big  Yields. 

pounds,  well  built,  with  little  surplus  fat.  Until 
lately  he  has  been  very  thrifty,  but  appears  to 
be  losing  control  over  his  legs.  Can't  step  over 
the  smallest  stick  without  falling  forward  and 
acts  like  a  foundered  animal.  He  carries  his  back 
rather  arching  since  this  trouble  came  on.  His 
daily  rations  consisted  of  2!/2  pounds  of  barley  and 
2  pounds  of  shorts  with  some  cooked  potatoes  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Since  the  growing  season 
I  have  discontinued  the  potato  ration  and  given 
the  run  of  a  good  pasture  instead  with  plenty  of 
good  running  water  and  shade.  He  also  gets  once 
daily  a  handful  of  a  mixture  of  principally  ashes 
and  burned  barley  (charcoal)  with  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  mineral  substances  such  as  salt,  sulphur, 
soda,  copperas,  etc.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  him,  as  he  is  a  valuable  animal  and  I  would 
hate  to  lose  him?  Will  it  do  to  use  him  for  breed- 
ing purposes? 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  would  like  to 
state  that  during  my  absence  from  home  a  hired 
man  gave  this  boar  a  good  beating  with  a  pick 
handle,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  his  troubles.  I  have  pondered  some  over  this 
situation.  If  the  boar  had  injured  the  hired  man 
I  would  be  responsible  to  him  for  damages  under 
the  present  new  law,  but  as  it  stands  who  is  going 
to  repay  me  for  sustained  losses  incurred  by  an 
incompetent  and  spiteful  laborer? — W.  E.  L., 
Covelo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

This  disease  is  Osteo  Rachitis  (rickets).  The 
abuse  has  probably  aggravated  the  symptoms. 
This  condition  is  due  to  a  lack  of  hardening  prin- 
ciples in  the  bones.  Your  treatment  is  good.  I 
would  advise  that  you  give  four  ounces  of  cod 
liver  oil  daily  and  plenty  of  lime  water  to  drink. 
It  will  be  all  right  to  use  him  for  breeding  when 
he  recovers. 

(There  is  more  of  a  slap  here  at  the  proposition 
of  looking  after  the  employe  carefully  without 
caring  a  rap  for  the  employer,  if  we  size  matters 
up  properly,  than  a  request  for  legal  information. 
So,  also,  our  attorneys  believe,  though  we  have 
sent  their  legal  opinion  by  mail.- — Editor.) 


CARE  OF  CREAM  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 


The  big  profit  from  having  clean,  sweet  cream 
in  hot  weather,  or  might  put  it,  the  losses  from 
having  milk  and  cream  too  sour,  are  well  known. 
Actual  practice,  however,  is  not  what  it  should 
be  and  the  following  advice  from  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  on  the  care  of  cream  in  hot  weather 
contains  information  on  the  subject  of  much 
value : 

Hot  weather  is  an  essential  factor  in  some  lines 
of  agriculture,  but  it  presents  a  hard  problem  to 
the  dairyman  and  creameryman  who  handle  milk, 
cream,  and  butter.  When  two  or  three  exception- 
ally warm  days  prevail,  the  effect  is  noticed  im- 
mediately, and  unless  extra  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
tect the  product  of  the  cow  from  excessive  heat 
and  high  temperatures,  quality  will  be  materially 
impaired.  At  the  University  Farm  Creamery 
where  cream  is  received  from  local  dairymen, 
certain  patrons  deliver  a  uniformly  better  grade 
of  cream  than  others,  a  fact  especially  noticed 
when  such  a  spell  of  hot  weather  prevails  as 
has  been  the  case  the  past  few  days.  This  is 
due  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  milk  and  cream 
on  the  dairy  and  illustrates  the  value  of  good 
methods.  One  patron  who  furnishes  whole  milk, 
finds  it  possible  to  deliver  the  milk  sweet  by  cool- 
ing it  immediately  after  it  is  drawn,  while  another 
patron  who  is  closer  to  the  creamery  and  delivers 
as  frequently,  has  had  trouble  in  holding  his  milk 
in  a  sweet  condition  until  delivered  because  of 
inefficient  cooling.  A  similar  condition  prevails 
with  regard  to  cream.    Cream  is  received  from 


some  patrons  daily,  and  while  one  lot  may  be  re- 
ceived fresh  and  sweet,  another  will  be  slightly 
sour.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  creameryman, 
sour  cream  is  not  so  objectionable  if  perfectly 
clean,  as  sour  milk,  for  the  latter  can  not  be  used, 
but  a  much  better  grade  of  butter  can  be  made  if 
the  creamery  receives  the  cream  sweet,  and  is 
enabled  to  control  the  souring  according  to  more 
ideal  conditions  than  those  found  on  the  ordinary 
dairy. 

The  fact  that  cream  from  some  dairies  is  so 
much  better  in  quality  is  due  to  several  reasons 
which  briefly  stated  are,  clean  methods,  prompt 
cooling,  and  frequent  delivery,  three  conditions 
which  should  prevail  on  every  dairy  at  all  times 
of  the  year  but  which  are  absolutely  essential 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  dairyman  who  sells 
milk  realizes  this,  but  where  cream  is  the  market 
product,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  less  care  to 
this  highly  perishable  article.  If  cream  is  to  be 
sold,  the  milk  should  be  separated  as  soon  as 
drawn,  and  the  fresh  cream  cooled  immediately 
afterwards.  If  this  is  not  done  the  animal  heat 
remaining  in  it  will  help  along  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  bacteria,  whereas  if  cooling 
takes  place,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  a  condition 
results  which  is  not  so  favorable  to  deterioration. 

At  the  University  Farm  a  tank  cooler  has  been 
found  very  effective  in  cooling  cream,  ordinary 
well  water  being  used.  It  is  possible  to  cool 
cream  to  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  the  sur- 
rounding water  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In 
the  experiment  referred  to  the  air  temperature 
averaged  89°,  and  the  water  used  for  cooling  was 
at  70°.  It  was  possible  to  cool  milk  from  100°  to 
75°  in  two  hours,  while  milk  which  was  allowed 
to  stand  without  cooling,  dropped  to  but  97°  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  These  figures  are  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  cooling,  as  they  represent 
practice,  not  theory.  The  average  dairyman 
would  be  surprised  at  what  good  results  attend 
such  little  effort  on  his  part. 

In  building  a  tank  it  should  be  constructed  to 
hold  at  least  two  cans  so  that  freshly  separated 
cream  need  not  be  mixed  with  cream  already 
cooled,  thereby  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
latter,  making  a  condition  favorable  to  more  rapid 
souring  and  also  necessitating  extra  cooling.  A 
new  lot  should  be  cooled  before  mixing  with  any 
already  cooled.  Water  should  enter  the  tank  at 
the  bottom  and  overflow  near  the  top,  so  as  to 
provide  for  good  circulation  and  more  efficient 
cooling,  as  the  tendency  of  the  water  is  to  raise 
as  it  becomes  warm.  Running  water  is  preferable, 
although  a  frequent  change  will  accomplish  much 
better  results  than  letting  the  cans  stand  unpro- 
tected. 

Another  feature  which  is  too  often  overlooked 
is  that  cans  of  cream  are  given  no  protection  in 
transit.  If  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  sun,  an 
immense  amount  of  heat  will  be  absorbed,  and 
this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  can  is  closed 
tight,  will  inevitably  produce  a  bad  flavor.  By 
all  means,  dairymen,  cream  haulers  and  creamery- 
men,  should  see  that  some  covering  is  placed  over 
the  cans  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  Then  if  a 
dairy  delivery  is  made,  dairymen  can  expect  much 
better  prices  for  their  product.  Experience  shows 
that  the  creameries  which  are  able  to  maintain 
highest  prices  are  the  ones  which  receive  the  best 
cream,  and  invariably  it  will  be  found  that  the 
three  conditions  mentioned,  clean  methods,  prompt 
cooling  and  frequent  delivery,  are  the  factors 
which  make  for  the  highest  measure  of  success. 
While  the  hot  weather  lasts  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  these  matters. 

FEEDING  SORGHUM. 


To  the  Editor : — I  have  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
sorghum  corn,  which  is  ready  to  be  cut  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  should  be  cured  in  order  to  use 
it  for  cow  feed,  or  can  it  be  fed  green. — C.  D.  N., 
Hughson. 

Sorghum  can  be  fed  either  cured  or  green.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  valuable  green  than  cured 
and  had  better  be  fed  that  way.  It  will,  however, 
have  to  be  cut  and  cured  before  it  gets  too  far 
advanced.  Sorghum  is  a  dangerous  feed  if  not 
in  good  condition  and  if  it  starts  into  wilt  or 
suffers  from  drouth  poison  may  form,  as  may 
happen  if  it  gets  over  ripe.  Fed  green  or  cured 
in  normal  condition  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  of 
great  value. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


[By  J.  C.  Loomis.] 


Conant's  Jerseys  Replace  Orchard. 

The  merits  of  Stanislaus  County  as  a 
dairy  center  have  been  dwelt  upon  many 
times  through  these  columns  but  perhaps 
no  man  has  more  ably  demonstrated  the 
benefit  of  pure-bred  stock  over  fruit  cul- 
ture than  has  D.  F.  Conant  of  Modesto 
with  his  herd  of  Jerseys. 

There  are  80  acres  in  this  ranch  which 
was  purchased  some  six  years  ago  with 
the  intention  of  growing  fruit  and  as  a 
consequence  35  acres  were  planted  to 
deciduous  fruits  including  peaches,  plums, 
apples  and  apricots,  also  10  acres  to  wine 
grapes.  Of  the  remainder  25  acres  were 
planted  to  alfalfa  the  other  10  acres  to  be 
used  for  grain  and  corn. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  place  while  the 
young  orchard  was  getting  its  growth  a 
few  head  of  grade  cows  were  purchased. 
With  the  aid  of  these  the  orchard  was 
finally  brought  into  bearing,  but  a  frost 
caught  most  of  the  fruit  crop  and  prices 
on  wine  grapes  were  very  low.  Seeing 
the  future  demand  for  purebred  Jerseys 
and  finding  that  his  crop  of  butter  fat 
never  failed,  it  was  decided  to  go  into  the 
registered  stock  business. 

As  a  consequence  he  purchased  a 
foundation  at  one  of  the  Geo.  Smith  sales, 
paying  the  highest  price  realized  at  the 
sale  for  female  stock  for  the  two  cows, 
Victor's  Lady  Dolly  and  Victor's  Lady 
Kate. 

As  both  of  these  cows  and  others  of  the 
herd  had  official  records  and  the  advant- 
ages of  same  were  easily  seen  in  the  sell- 
ing of  young  male  stock,  it  was  decided  to 
run  official  tests  on  the  entire  herd,  this 
being  the  second  year  of  testing  for  some 
of  them.  Of  the  herd  the  two  cows  before 
mentioned  are  outstanding  individuals 
and  of  a  fine  type.  The  cow  Victor's  Lady 
Kate  is  fiye  years  old  and  was  sired  by 
Lady  Letty's  Victor  and  out  of  Kate  of 
New  England.  As  a  2-year-old  she  made 
437  pounds  of  fat.  Victor  Lady's  Dolly  is 
four  years  old  and  was  sired  by  Lady 
Letty's  Victor  and  out  of  De  Laval's  Dolly. 
At  present  there  are  15  head  in  the  herd 
including  the  young  stock  and  the  herd 
bull,  Pansy's  Lad  a  yearling  sired  by  Ger- 
tie's Lad  out  of  Pansy's  Lily  S.  The  dam 
was  bred  by  Geo  Smith  and  is  on  test 
with  her  second  calf  at  present. 

As  a  youngster  this  bull  stands  well  up 
in  the  Jersey  type  and  should  produce 
some  fine  butter  fat  heifers  when  bred  to 
the  class  of  females  on  the  ranch. 

Since  purchasing  the  pure-breds  the 
grades  have  been  sold  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  as  fast  as  the  herd  increased 
a  larger  acreage  would  be  planted  to  al- 
falfa and  the  fruit  taken  out  as  the  dairy 
was  paying  much  better  on  the  invest- 
ment than  the  orchard,  due  to  the  flueua- 

One  point  greatly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Co- 
nant's future  success  is  the  official  testing 
naut's  future  success  is  the  official  testing 
he  is  doing,  which  greatly  increases  the 
possible  price  of  his  young  stock. 

By  having  good  foundation  stock  and 
putting  an  official  record  back  of  them  he 
is.  although  young  in  the  business,  greatly 
ahead  of  some  breeders  who  have  been  in 
the  business  for  a  great  many  years  but 
have  never  tested.  While  on  test  these 
cows  are  being  fed  a  grain  ration  consist- 
ing of  1  pound  beet  pulp,  3  pounds  barley 
and  1  pound  cocoanut  meal  twice  a  day 
together  with  all  of  the  alfalfa  hay  they 
will  eat. 

J.  K.  Frazer  the  well  known  Duroc  Jer- 
sey service  breeder  of  Denair  reports  that 
his  herd  boar,  King  Golden  114919,  died 
the  first  part  of  this  month.  As  this  boar 
was  Reserve  Champion  at  the  California 
State  Fair  last  year  and  the  sire  of  many 
good  pigs  all  over  the  State,  it  was  quite 


a  serious  loss  to  Mr.  Frazer.  He  also 
states  that  while  he  will  exhibit  at  the 
Fair  this  year  he  may  not  enter  anything 
in  the  aged  boar  classes. 


Chas.  Odell,  the  Jersey  cattle  and  Po- 
land China  swine  breeder  of  Modesto, 
states  that  he  did  not  purchase  the  herd 
of  registered  Jerseys  previously  reported 
i  in  these  columns  due  to  the  sacrifice  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  make  on 
the  disposal  of  his  grade  stock  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather  prices  prevailing. 


C.  F.  Daniels  and  Sons  who  are  the 
California  agents  for  The  Human  Milking 
Machine  report  that  two  dairies  have 
recently  installed  that  machine;  one  in 
Tulare  County  and  one  in  San  Benito 
County  near  Paicines.  Users  of  these 
machines  agree  that  they  are  a  necessity 
after  being  in  operation  awhile. 

Markofer,  Baker  and  Latta  of  Elk 
Grove,  Sacramento  County,  are  among 
those  who  have  selected  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins  for  the  foundation  of  their  purebred 
establishment.  There  are  234  acres  in 
this  ranch,  22  of  which  are  seeded  to  al- 
falfa and  more  will  be  put  in  next  year. 

Several  nice  looking  purebreds  are  on 
the  place  at  present,  there  being  quite  a 
large  herd  of  grades  milked  also.  The 
herd  bull  is  of  Pontiac  breeding  and  was 
brought  to  California  by  Dr.  Weldon  of 
Sacramento  last  year.  He  will  be  shown 
;is  a  two-year-old  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  purebred  cattle 
it  is  the  intention  to  run  purebred  Berke- 
shire  hogs,  there  being  at  present  several 
head  of  good  looking  brood  sows.  Mr. 
Latta  states  that  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  nothing  but  purebred  stock  on  the 
ranch  in  the  future  and  that  they  expect 
to  materially  increase  the  number  now 
kept. 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  an 
example  in  purebred  hog  raising  which 
shows  that  there  is  money  in  the  right 
kind  of  hogs  properly  handled. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  California's  well 
known  Berkeshire  hog  breeders  sold  two 
bred  gilts  to  a  nearby  rancher  for  $100. 
As  a  small  dairy  was  run  on  the  ranch, 
the  hogs  were  maintained  on  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  largely  wasted  or 
at  least  of  little  value. 

Their  first  litters  were  small  but  when 
they  were  old  enough  to  wean  the  breeder 
who  had  sold  the  two  sows  in  the  first 
place  had  more  orders  than  he  could  fill 
from  his  own  herd,  so  paid  $125  for  the 
two  litters  of  pigs. 

Part  of  the  next  litter  was  sold  to  the 
same  man  for  $200  after  they  had  ob- 
tained some  size.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
there  were  the  original  two  brood  sows 
and  perhaps  8  young  sows,  besides  a  good 
many  young  pigs.  The  older  breeder 
whom  we  accompanied  told  us  that  he 
would  willingly  pay  $200  for  the  two  old 
sows  any  time  they  were  for  sale. 

By  doing  a  little  figuring  then  one 
finds  that  from  an  investment  of  $150  for 
two  sows  and  a  boar  $325  worth  of  pigs 
have  been  sold  and  the  stock  on  hand 
could  be  marketed  for  $300  or  $400,  or  a 
total  gross  return  of  between  $600  and 
$700  from  the  $150  investment  in  two 
years  time. 

Although,  this  man's  large  return  was 
due  to  a  large  extent  through  being  con- 
nected with  a  well  known  breeder,  there- 
by realizing  much  more  than  he  other- 
wise could  have  for  his  pigs,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  if  in  choosing  his  stock  he 
had  selected  poorer  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheaper  prices  his  market 
would  not  have  existed. 

As  it  was  the  older  breeder  could  rec- 


ommend the  stock,  knowing  it  was  of  the 
best  breeding  and  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  instance  reminds  one  of  the  say- 
ing that  "You  get  what  you  pay  for"  and 
demonstrates  that  when  one  buys  regis- 
tered stock  he  should  forget  his  pocket- 
book  until  he  had  selected  his  stock. 


BETTER  MARKET  MILK. 

The  production  of  market  milk  has  de- 
veloped into  an  important  industry  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  The  most  im- 
portant single  point  about  market  milk 
is  probably  the  prevention  of  any  un- 
necessary increase  in  bacteria,  which 
spoil  the  keeping  qualities  and  rapidly 


depreciate  the  value  of  the  milk.  The  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
working  on  this  matter  around  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  reports  some  important  find- 
ings, which  are  easy  to  follow  and  cost 
little  or  nothing,  which  is  something  that 
is  far  different  from  most  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  government  inspector  who  has 
been  working  in  the  territory  has  found 
a  simple  explanation  of  why  milk  that 
comes  form  apparently  good  dairies  fre- 
quently shows  an  excessive  number  of 
bacteria  and  is  bacteriologically  bad. 
The  inspector  reports  that  these  dairies 
take  the  morning  milk  and  combine  it 
with  the  afternoon  milk  of  the  same  day, 
and  ship  this  combination  the  next  morn- 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 


MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  Ideal  Time  To  Use  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


'""THERE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream 
Separator  is  so  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production  of 
cream  or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the  differ- 
ence between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accomplishes  a 
great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any  other  method 
of  separation  and  enables  the  production  of  a 
higher  quality  of  cream  and  butter-fat  than  is 
otherwise  possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  advan- 
tages over  other  cream  separators  are  greatest 
at  this  season  because  the  separation  is  more 
complete  and  the  cream  heavier  and  more  even 
in  texture.  The  machines  turn  more  easily  and 
the  capacity  is  greater,  getting  the  work 
through  more  quickly. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  you  can  scarcely 
afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL, 
or  if  you  have  a  separator  which  is  not  doing 
satisfactory  work  there  is  no  better  time  to  discard  it  in  favor  of  a 
DE  LAVAL,  first  trying  the  machines  side  by  side  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  which  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him,  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


nr.  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drunim  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1010  Western  Avenue 
SKATTLE 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868-.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co.— 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


WANTED — 60  to  90  head  beef  heifers. 
Answer,  giving  location,  age,  breed  and 
price  asked.  Rancho  Dos  Rios,  Marys- 
ville,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


ing.  As  a  result,  the  day's  milk  is  kept 
through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
time  it  is  24  hours  old  shows  a  high  bac- 
teriological count. 

The  inspector  made  experiments  in  tak- 
ing night  milk,  keeping  it  through  the 
cooler  hours  of  tne  night,  combining  it 
with  the  morning  milk,  and  shipping  it. 
There  was  radical  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  this  milk.  In  tnis  case, 
the  farmer  ships  the  milk  by  train  or 
electric  car  an  nour  or  two  later  than  he 
did  under  tae  old  practice.  The  inspec- 
tor reports  that  if  this  new  system  of 
combining  evening  milk  with  the  next 
morning's  is  followed,  it  will  go  far  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  preventing 
the  delivery  of  milk  that  is  bacteriologi- 
cally  bad.  This  plan  is  regarded  as  so 
important  that  the  government  will  prob- 
ably summon  a  number  of  milk-producers 
to  hearings,  in  order  to  impress  on  them 
the  importance  of  this  method  of  ship- 
ping. This  method,  of  course,  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  all  milk  sections,  as  it  can  be 
carried  out  only  where  train  schedules 
permit. 

BUTTER  SCORING  CONTEST. 

The  regular  butter  scoring  contest  for 
June  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  June  30, 
and  the  following  scores  above  90  re- 
ported a  few  days  ago. 
Buttermaker,  Creamery,  Location,  Scores. 

Hans  L.  Beck,  Danish,  Fresno  95*4 

Peter  Petersen,  Sunset,  Loleta  94% 

V.  Baciarini,  Suisun,  Suisun  93V1> 

Fred  Harms,  University  Farm,  Davis 

(Not  Competing)   93% 

H.  Ostergard,  Siskiyou,  Greenview.  .93% 
A.  Maule,  Silver  Crest,  Sacramento,  .91 

J.  C.  Phillips,  Delta,  Imperial  91% 

Richard  Nelson,  Glenn  County,  Wil- 
lows  91% 

R.  McCallister,  Bay  City  Market,  San 

Francisco   91% 

A.   Schrick,  Kerman,  Kerman  91 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas,  Salinas. ..  .90 % 

F.  C.  Hyde,  Tulare  Co-op.,  Tulare  90J/o 

The  official  butter  scorer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Ex- 
change assisted  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between 
the  scores  given  by  him  and  the  regular 
judges.  The  next  scoring  will  be  had 
some  time  in  August  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  and  the  following  one  at 
the  State  Fair  in  September. 

INSECT  EXTERMINATION  ON 
NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  completed  a  series' 
of  control  projects  for  the  extermination 
of  the  insects  killing  sugar  and  yellow 
pine  on  the  National  Forests.  The  work 
has  been  conducted  in  four  forests,  the 
Sierra,  Klamath,  Trinity  and  California. 

In  all  about  3,000,000  feet  have  been 
treated  or  a  total  of  3,000  trees. 

These  trees  have  been  killed  by  a  little 
beetle  known  to  scientists  as  "Dendroc- 
tonus"  which  translated  means  literally 
"Killer  of  Trees".  That  this  little  beetle 
lives  up  to  its  name  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  thees  3,000  trees  were  killed 
during  one  summer  season,  and  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  the  annual 
loss  from  these  pests  to  the  forests 
of  the  State  of  California. 

This  annual  loss  is  very  conservatively 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS— Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


S.  B.   WRIGHT,   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


nTrn» 

WHY  EXPERIMENT? 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A  SILO  BUILT 
BY  A  CONCERN  WHO  KNOWS  HOW. 


THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

has  many  practical  patented  features  which  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Get  a  copy  of  our  new  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  patented  door 
front,  tongued  and  grooved  beveled  staves,  and  patented  steel  spline  used 
on  all  horizontal  joints,  and  many  other  features  which  are  not  embodied 
in  any  other  type  of  silo  on  the  market  today.  We  furnish  directions  for 
making  foundation  and  for  the  erection  of  silo,  so  that  any  practical  man 
can  fully  erect  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  without  resorting  to  the  em- 
ploying of  expensive  erecting  engineers.    Write  today  for  catalog. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  "Everything  for 

the  Dairy  and  Creamery' 

Ensilage  Cutters 


SEATTLE 

Gasoline  Engines 


placed  at  25,000,000  feet.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent this  large  loss  to  our  mature  timber 
of  the  State  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
doing  this  work.  Every  tree  treated  this 
year  means  a  saving  of  one  tree  next 
year,  and  one  or  more  trees  the  following 
year,  for  under  favorable  conditions 
these  insects  increase  rapidly. 

As  the  average  stum  page  price  of  a 
tree  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  and  the  cost  of 
treating  trees  is  the  same,  the  saving  in 
timber  next  year  will  pay  for  the  control 
work  of  this  year  and  each  succeeding 
year  will  be  a  clear  gain  to  be  added  to 
the  timber  resources  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  lumber  companies  of  the 
State,  recognizing  the  saving  in  dollars 
and  cents,  are  also  instituting  control 
projects  of  their  own.  During  the  winter 
of  1913-14  the  Forest  Service  expects  to 
treat  a  still  larger  number  of  trees. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE EXAMINATIONS. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Markets,  announces  examina- 
tions, August  4,  1913,  for  the  following 
positions: 

Specialist  in  Co-operative  Organization. 
Specialist  in  Transportation  of  Farm 
Products. 

Specialist  in  Marketing  Perishable 
Products. 

Assistant  in  Co-operative  Organization 
Accounting. 

This  branch  of  the  Department,  which 
is  co-operating  with  the  Rural  Organiza- 
tion Service  has  a  great  opportunity  be- 
fore it  and  desires  the  best  possible  men 
for  the  work. 


other  lame^ 
n  e  s  s.    3  6 
J  years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  I  e 
results.    $labott!e,6for*5.  At 
drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
Dr.  11.  J.  Kendall  Co. ,  EnoBburg,  1  ■m  la,  vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone, 
spavin  or 


rious  forms  of  publicity.  We  try  particu- 
larly to  impress  each  person  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  responsibility.  But  in  spite  of 
all  we  can  say,  people  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  Forest  Service  alone  has  any 
duty  regarding  forest  protection,  and  to 
consider  that  they  have  none.  Our  in- 
terest is  such  a  special  one  that  I  believe 
an  appeal  for  carefulness  with  fire  coming 
from  outside  the  Forest  Service  would  be 
very  helpful.  Therefore,  I  am  writing 
now  to  ask  for  your  editorial  co-operation. 
Your  interest  in  forest  protection,  as  an 
editor,  is  probably  not  special  or  profes- 
sional like  ours,  but  general,  like  that  of 
the  majority.  Your  editorials,  therefore, 
will  speak  to  your  readers  as  coming 
from  one  of  themselves,  and  will  help  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that  it  as 
much  their  duty  to  prevent  fires  as  it  is 
the  ranger's  duty  to  fight  them. 

Coert  Du  Bois,  District  Forester. 


HELP  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES. 


To  the  Editor:  As  you  probably  know, 
forest  and  brush  fires  carelessly  started 
by  campers  and  other  mountain  travelers 
cause  considerable  unnecessary  damage  in 
this  State  every  year.  Throughout  each 
fire  season  the  Forest  Service  tries  to  en- 
list the  co-operation  of  the  public  by  va- 


"Alice  is  telling  her  girl  friends  she 
could  have  got  Jack — if  she's  only  said 
'yes.' " 

"That's  what  Jack  thought,  so  he  never 
gave  her  the  chance  to  say  it." 


Mrs.  Hightone  —  Yes,  my  husband 
comes  of  a  noble  family.  His  ancestors 
won  great  renown  on  the  tented  field. 

Mrs.  Wibbles — How  oau!  My  husband's 
people  were  in  the  circus  business,  too. 


"Poverty  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne, 
"but  it  is  such  a  small  blessing  and 
such  a  big  disguise." 
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How  Dairymen  Should  Build. 


1  Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

On  a  trip  of  inspection  with  C.  A.  Stark- 
weather, Inspector  of  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau, during  the  past  month  we  were 
impressed  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  majority  of  dairymen  vis- 
ited in  regard  to  the  State  dairy  laws. 

Another  noticeable  point  brought  out 
was  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stark- 
weather not  only  inspected  the  dairies,  but 
also  gave  valuable  advice  on  better  meth- 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Win! 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Bheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 
_Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  MtUnaauE  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  8oM  by  druKfrists,  or  pent  by  ex- 
press, charprrs  paid,  witn  fuli  di-roctions  for 
its  use.  nrsend  for  descriptive  circu'ars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


Tamworth 
Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking;  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWiNELrVNO  FARM 
Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


i4^P^*i^PR0TEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING  *T*t/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply  . 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Heal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-820  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

ISO  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ods  in  dairying  which  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  most  owners  whom  we  met.  With 
such  inspectors  in  the  field  and  with  the 
aid  of  free  literature  on  the  subject  given 
out  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  a  great  many  dairymen  seem 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  they 
should  do  in  order  to  receive  a  high  score 
by  the  inspector. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  knowing 
the  method  used  by  the  inspector  of 
scoring  the  dairy  the  following  descrip- 
tion is  given  taken  from  one  of  the  official 
scoring  cards. 

This  score  is  rated  on  two  departments, 
one  for  equipment  and  one  for  methods, 
there  being  100  points  possible  for  each 
department.  Under  the  heading  equip- 
ment, 12  points  are  allowed  for  health  so 
arranged  that  if  the  animals  are  tubercu- 
lin tested  once  a  year  and  no  tuberculosis 
is  found,  or  if  tested  once  in  six  months 
and  all  reactors  are  removed  the  full  12 
points  are  given  but  if  not  tested  and  in 
apparent  good  health  4  points  are  given. 

If  the  food  is  clean  and  wholesome,  4 
points  are  allowed.  If  the  water  is  clean 
and  fresh,  4  points  are  given  and  if  con- 
venient and  abundant  4  more  points  are 
given.  If  the  location  of  the  stable  is  well 
drained,  4  points  are  given  and  if  free 
from  contaminating  desease  8  points  are 
added. 

In  the  construction  of  the  stable  5 
points  are  allowed  for  tight  sound  floor 
and  proper  gutter,  5  points  for  smooth 
walls  and  tight  ceilings,  2  points  for 
proper  stanchions,  ties  and  mangers,  4 
points  for  good  light,  evenly  distributed, 
and  5  points  for  ventilation  where  no 
stable  or  strong  animal  odor  is  noticeable, 
making  a  total  of  21  points  for  construc- 
tion of  the  stable. 

Under  utensils  3  points  are  allowed  for 
construction  and  condition,  3  points  for 
small  top  milking  pail,  5  points  for  clean, 
convenient  and  abundant  steam  or  boiling 
water  and  5  for  milk  cooler  properly  oper- 
ated. Ten  points  are  allowed  if  the  loca- 
tion of  the  milk  room  is  free  from  con- 
taminating surroundings  and  2  more 
points  if  convenient. 

In  the  construction  of  the  milk  room 
floors,  walls  and  ceilings  are  given  4 
points,  light,  ventilation  and  screens  4 
points,  good  drainage  4  points  and  if  the 
room  is  well  provided  with  brushes  and 
cleaning  powder  3  points  more  are  given, 
n  -.iking  a  total  of  15  points  for  construc- 
tion of  milk  room  and  100  points  for 
equipment,  providing  each  subject  is  per- 
fect. 

Under  the  heading  Methods,  the  100 
points  are  given  credit  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  Cleanliness  of  cows  10 
points,  cleanliness  of  stables  20  points, 
divided  into  5  points  for  floor,  5  for  walls, 
5  for  ceilings  and  ledges,  3  for  mangers 
and  partitions,  2  for  windows,  2  for  well 
drained  barn  yard,  5  for  proper  removal 
of  manure  daily  to  pit  or  to  field  50  feet 
from  stable  and  5  for  white  washed 
stable.  Ten  points  are  allowed  for  clean- 
liness of  milk  room. 

Under  care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 
10  points  are  allowed  where  utensils  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  in  live 
steam,  3  if  inverted  in  pure  air  and  3  for 
a  clean  separator. 

Clean  dry  hands  in  milking  are  given  3 
points,  clean  milking  suits  3,  udders 
washed  and  dried  4.  Under  handling  of 
the  milk  4  points  are  given  for  cleanli- 
ness of  attendants,  3  if  milk  is  removed 
immediately  from  stable,  4  if  promptly 
cooled  after  milking  each  cow,  4  points  if 
efficiently  cooled  below  50  per  cent  F.  and 
5  if  iced  for  transportation,  making  100 
points  if  all  methods  used  are  perfect. 
While  it  is  true  that  very  few  dairies 
score  nearly  100  in  both  equipment  and 


methods  other  than  a  few  who  supply 
milk  to  the  city  trade  most  every  dairy 
man  could  easily  secure  a  very  good 
score  if  he  would  give  a  little  study  to  the 
requirements  before  erecting  his  stable 
and  milk  house  for,  as  can  be  seen  under 
equipment,  8  points  are  given  the  water 
supply,  12  on  location  of  stable,  21  in 
construction  of  stable,  12  in  location  of 


milk  room,  and  15  on  construction  of  milk 
room,  and  4  on  stock  apparently  in  good 
health  without  the  tuberculine  test.  Of 
the  points  then  72  are  given  on  the  con- 
struction and  health  of  animals  alone,  all 
of  which  are  easily  obtained. 

With  such  equipment  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  secure  a  good  score  on 
methods  as  the  most  credit  is  given  to 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 

"IllllcrcHt  Lad" — Flrnt  Prlae  Ram  at   

state  Fair.  1811.  year-olds. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


lit  Prize  Ram  L«mb.  Omaha.  1911 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES  ffiiM 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence— the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features  :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  of 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wires,  no  hinge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 
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WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

14»  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


It'e  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  biggest 
profits.  A  modern, sanitary  dairy  means  contented 
cows  and  more  milk;  less  work  and  worry;  it  saveo 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  full 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  is  nsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  by  all  -big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how  our  DraftlLg 
Department  will  help  you  to  design  improve- 
ments; wo  will  also  give  you  the  free  use  of  BOO 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns,  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE.  Jr.    Woodland.  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
326  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE^ 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip. 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

•re  given  the  preference  by  SO  per  cenl 
•f  California  atockmea  because  they 
give  better  reaalta,  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Rom  KIT,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  ftrcj  ST^EFT.  c AN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPP  KlMke.  M.itHt  *  Towne,  i  os  AneeUs 
r/\rEI\   Blake,  Me  r  all  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ure. 


cleanliness  of  methods  which  is  almost 
impossible  without  good  and  convenient 
equipment. 

While  the  duties  of  the  inspector  are 
simply  to  score  the  dairy  as  he  finds  it 
and  to  serve  notices  if  necessary,  the 
dairymen  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
well  posted  and  practical  inspectors  as 
Mr.  Starkweather  and  the  others  em- 
ployed by  the  bureau  who  are  lending 
their  personal  assistance  in  putting  the 
dairy  business  of  the  State  on  a  higher 
standard  and  also  teaching  the  dairyman 
that  if  he  is  to  realize  more  profit  from 
his  investment  he  must  turn  out  a  supe- 
rior product  and  to  do  that  he  must  have 
better  equipment  and  use  better  methods. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to 
know  more  of  the  law  relative  to  Produc- 
tion and  Standard  of  Dairy  Products  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  25 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STANFORD  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
BEING  IMPROVED. 


The  Holstein  Friesian  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  on  the  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina, 
are  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  herd 
in  the  west  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
great  many  years  they  have  been  bred  up 
with  the  best  bulls  that  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

To  further  build  up  the  herd  a  new 
bull  was  brought  from  the  East  this 
spring  called  King  of  the  Pontiac's  14th. 
This  is  about  a  three  quarter  brother  to 
Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Lass,  who  recently 
made  a  record  of  44.3  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days  and  171.15  pounds  in  30  days,  and 
who  was  sold  to  Stevens  Bros,  of  New 
York  for  $10,000.  The  advantages  of  this 
bull  as  a  sire  are  not  only  in  his  pedi- 
gree but  he  is  also  a  promising  looking 
show  bull,  a  combination  not  often  ob- 
tainable. 

During  the  past  year  this  herd  has  been 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Stern  who  is  a  practical 
dairyman  and  from  now  on  it  is  expected 
to  greatly  increase  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  registered  stock  yearly, 
cutting  down  the  number  of  grade  cattle 
on  the  ranch. 

At  present  a  good  many  grades  are  be- 
ing milked  together  with  registered  cows 
as  the  dairy  end  of  this  ranch  has  to 
pay  its  own  way  and  there  are  not  as 
yet  enough  registered  cows  milking  to 
defray  the  dairy  expenses  and  care  for 
the  large  number  of  dry  stock  and  calves. 

Speaking  of  calves  we  saw  about  the 
finest  and  largest  bunch  of  purebred 
calves  on  this  rancu  that  we  have  see-n 
anywhere  in  the  State  and  they  certainly 
speak  well  for  the  methods  used  wnich 
are  principally  to  give  the  calf  all  the 
fresh  milk  you  can  and  then  add  a  little 
more,  skim  milk  not  being  considered  the 
best  thing  on  eartfl  to  feed  a  growing  calf 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  bull  calves  are  all  being  raised 
and  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  until  sftch 
time  as  they  are  fully  developed  when 
the  poor  lookers  will  be  fattened  ard 
so'd  to  the  butcher  as  it  is  not  tue  in- 
tention to  sell  any  animal  which  is  at 
all  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Although  there  are  between  250  and 
300  head  of  registered  stock  on  the  ranch 
at  present,  all  of  the  heifer  calves  will  be 
kept  until  sucn  time  as  there  are  3oJ 
head  of  heifers  and  young  cows  on  the 
ranch. 

While  the  herd  is  regularly  tested,  no 
official  testing  has  been  done  for  7  years 
so  that  there  are  a  good  many  excellent 
cows  in  the  herd  with  no  official  records. 

This  seems  unfortunate  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  stock  would  no 
doubt  make  fine  showings,  but  we  were 
told  that  in  the  future  that  end  would  be 
looked  after. 

Needed  improvements  are  now  being 
sought  in  the  way  of  new  dairy  buildings 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  att<  ntlon  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  in  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  increase  has 
been  made  in  premiums.  In  Pigeon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  $1.0(1;  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  bares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 
cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


and  by  the  time  same  are  biult  the  herd 
will  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved. 

With  the  combination  of  better  build- 
ings, official  testing  and  continual  testing 
this  herd  will  no  doubt  in  the  future  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  herds  in  the  State.  Some  of  this 
stock  will  be  seen  at  the  State  Pair  this 
year,  being  the  first  time  since  1911. 

J.  C.  Loomis. 


NOTES  ON  HUMPHREY'S 
GUERNSEYS. 

Since  more  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  purebred  stock  in  the  State  other 
breeds  than  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  are 
receiving  recognition. 

Among  these  are  the  Guernsey  cattle 
which  always  are  well  spoken  of,  and 
seldom  seen  here  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
good  individuals  that  are  offered  for  sale 
in  other  places.  That  they  will  be  bred 
more  extensively  in  the  future  is  almost 
a  certainty  as  they  are  one  of  the  most 
noted  dairy  breeds. 

A  new  herd  of  this  breed  to  California 
were  those  imported  by  A.  B.  Humphrey 
of  Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  long 
been  among  the  best  known  hog  breeders 
of  the  State  with  his  start  of  Guern- 
seys promises  to  do  equally  as  well  in 
that  line. 

There  are  30  head  of  purebreds  on  the 
place  at  present,  headed  by  the  bull  Don 
Adonis  of  Linda  Vista.  This  is  a  two- 
year-old  sired  by  Jetro's  May  King  of 
Linda  Vista  and  out  of  Comely  Rose,  a 
cow  with  a  record  of  641  pounds  of  fat. 
He  is  a  fine  looking  individual  and  when 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  this  year  should 
be  among  the  winners. 

A  good  many  fine  individuals  were 
seen  among  the  mature  cows  and  with 
this  foundation  Mr.  Humphrey  expects  to 
increase  the  number  of  purebreds  a  great 
deal. 

The  rancii  located  near  Escalon  will 
soon  be  in  shape  for  the  dairy  at  which 
time  this  department  will  be  run  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Moyer,  herdsman  on  this  ranch, 
states  that  a  strong  showing  of  Berk- 
shire hogs  will  be  made  at  the  State 
Pair  this  year  as  well  as  several  head  of 
the  Guernseys. — J.  C.  L. 


TEN  CENTS   EACH  FOR  NAMES  OF 
FARMERS. 

I  will  pay  ten  cents  each  for  names  of 
farmers  who  would  be  interested  in  our 
two  swine  papers.  7  he  Berkshire  World 
and  The  Swine  World.  Send  twenty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  13  farm- 
ers at  once.  For  this  service  yv>u  will  re- 
ceive the  two  papers  for  one  year;  regu- 
lar price,  $1.50. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATY. 
Western  Representative, 
1122  Sonoma  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

In  Fifty  Dairies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Holtville,  Cal.,  May  22.  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Daniells  &  Son. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  the 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  ten 
months  with  the  best  of  success. 
Our  cows  are  gaining  in  quantity  of 
milk  as  well  as  butter-fat.  We  will 
never  do  any  more  hand  milking. 
We  find  the  machine  excellent  for 
milking  heifers.  The  1913  valve 
chamber  is  an  improvement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  I  know  the  Hinman  will 
not  injure  the  cow  in  any  form,  and 
saves  labor  and  expense. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  R.  McCORMACK. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Agts.  California  and  Oregon, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are   equipped  witb(= 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear.  |\ 
l'/4.2,4.6.8.10.l5.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng- 
ine for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinder; 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power.  . 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503  MARKET  STREET 
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Some  Don'ts  for  Hot  Days  in  the 
Poultry  Yard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood] 

Don't,  is  a  poor  word  to  use  with 
refractory  children,  but  with  grown  ups 
it  is  taken  for  what  it  means,  generally 
as  a  reminder.  So  these  don'ts  are 
really  only  reminders  that  you  should 
not  neglect  some  important  item  that 
may  mean  dollars  to  you. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  not  been 
merely  warm,  but  hot,  and  nature  is 
using  the  heat  for  growing  an  abundance 
of  everything,  regardless  of  its  use, 
worth,  or  quality. 

Last  week  I  was  much  surprised  at  a 
find  I  made.  I  had  just  gotten  through 
cleaning  out  my  yards,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  hen  houses  that  are  without  floors, 
when  I  knelt  down  to  look  closer  at 
something  that  appeared  to  be  moving. 

Talk  about  being  surprised,  why  you 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
straw.  Here  I  was  cleaning  out  every 
day,  and  plastering  the  perches  every 
morning  with  a  mixture  of  crude  oil, 
coal  oil  and  crude  carbolic  acid,  and 
yet  my  eyes  were  gazing  at  a  moving 
mass  of  mites.  Yes,  sir,  mites,  and 
yet  there  were  none  on  the  perches, 
could  not  find  any  in  the  woodwork  or 
frame  of  the  house.  And  mind  you  the 
droppings  were  being  cleaned  up  every 
day.  Well,  I  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
mourning  or  wondering,  but  got  out  as 
quick  as  possible  for  something  that 
would  make  them  squirm. 

The  material  was  on  hand  and  it  did 

POULTRY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledlck,  Oak- 
land. 


ORPINGTONS.- BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S4B 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


  «^ 

f  Prepare  lor  Egg  Produclion 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

(01  ISDN'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  It. 

COUL.SON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\        I'etnluma,  California.  C% 


BARRED  Mil  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


k  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4M0  Flemla*  Are.,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 


not  take  very  long  to  mix  and  get  the 
spray  pump.  Then  I  set  to  with  right 
good  will  and  did  not  stop  until  every 
house  had  been  sprayed.  Then  I  stirred 
up  the  ground  with  a  garden  rake, 
mixed  another  pail  full  of  the  liquid  and 
sprayed  all  the  houses  again. 

This  is  what  I  used:  One  can  of  lye, 
half  a  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  half 
gallon  crude  coal  oil,  half  a  gallon  dis- 
tillate and  water  to  make  10  gallons.  It 
should  be  well  mixed  and  sprayed  as  even 
as  possible  and  there  will  be  no  mite  left 
alive  that  it  strikes. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  one  can  never 
strike  all  of  them  at  once,  or  twice,  hard- 
ly at  three  times,  so  whatever  medicine 
one  uses,  it  must  be  repeated  three  times, 
at  least  to  be  effective. 

With  this  experience  fresh  in  mind  is 
it  any  wonder  that  I  say,  don't  forget  to 
put  your  specks  on  and  look  mighty 
close  in  and  around  the  chicken  house 
or  the  mites  will  get  you  after  all.  Well 
I  got  them,  but  it  gave  me  a  strenuous 
time  in  very  hot  weather  when  a  person 
doesn't  feel  very  strenuous. 

Another  thing,  is  don't  forget  that 
while  this  hot  weather  is  on,  the  drink- 
ing vessels  must  be  kept  clean  and  filled 
with  fresh  water,  especially  at  noon 
time.  A  good  cool  drink  is  very  refresh- 
ing about  that  time,  and  where  shade  is 
insufficient  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
turn  the  hose  on  the  yards  in  the  even- 
ing, as  the  humid  air  rising  from  the 
ground  helps  to  keep  me  heat  down.  We 
are  surely  getting  our  share  of  hot 
weather  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Shade  Necessary. — For  young  chicks, 
ducks  and  goslings,  shade  is  absolutely 
necessary;  so  don't  neglect  to  provide  it, 
if  you  want  your  flock  to  grow  and 
thrive. 

Chicks  will  stand  an  awful  lot  of  abuse, 
but  they  always  show  it,  and  in  most 
cases  they  barely  pay  for  tneir  keep  after 
they  get  to  the  age  when  they  should  be 
paying  more.  Goslings,  on  the  other 
hand  pay  as  they  go,  and  if  you  fail  to 
provide  shelter  or  water  they  just  roll 
over  on  their  backs  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  except  for  the  funeral. 

Gather  the  Eggs. — Don't  forget  that 
if  eggs  stand  out  in  the  sun  they  are  de- 
teriorating, also  if  they  are  not  gathered 
at  least  once  a  day  the  heat  from  the 
hens  going  on  to  lay  will  at  least  take 
out  all  the  freshness  and  nice  delicate 
flavor  of  the  strictly  fresh  egg. 

Since  writing  the  articles  on  the  dis- 
eases of  poultry,  there  has  come  a  sur- 
prising number  of  inquiries  concerning 
diseases,  some  of  which  I  am  quite  sure 
has  been  brought  on  by  too  much  doping 
with  crude  remedies.  When  giving  any- 
thing to  chickens  we  should  take  into 
consideration  that  all  animal  life  is  an 
advancement  over  mineral  life  and  as  the 
grosser  should  never  be  given  to  the 
finer  except  in  cases  where  nothing  else 
will  act  so  quickly,  I  say  don't  give  crude 
medicines  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

One  subscriber  writes  me  that  they 
have  been  giving  their  young  chickens  a 
cholera,  white  diarrhoea  and  roup  medi- 
cine twice  a  week,  and  that  this  remedy 
is  made  up  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tab- 
lets and  copperas.  The  chickens  are  now 
drooping  and  not  healthy  at  all. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
would  keep  healthy  while  having  to  eat 
such  stuff  as  that  twice  a  week.  Cop- 
peras, in  small  quantities,  and  by  small, 
I  mean  a  very  small  amount,  say  a  pinch 
as  big  as  a  pea,  may  be  given  to  a  dozen 
hens  and  it  will  act  as  a  tonic,  but 
its  use  should  not  be  continued  from 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Sbell 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  lending 


Ask  ns 
about  the 

"C  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


ATTENTION  POULTRYMEN :  Having  decided  to  devote  our  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  breeding  of  Hopland  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes,  we  are  going  to  offer  to 
the  public  our  entire  flocks,  both  old  and  young,  of  WThite  Orpingtons, 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Here  are  some  rare  bar- 
gains in  these  varieties  and  they  will  not  last  long  at  the  price 
offered.   Write  at  once. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


FAIRMEAD 
for  alfalfa 


Every  requirement  for  a  profit- 
able alfalfa  home  for  you  is 
fond  at  Falrmead. 

8  to  10  tons  per  acre  yearly. 

Rich  sandy  loam  hoII. 

Healthful  climate. 

Good  neighbors. 

Excellent  for  olives,  figs,  etc. 

On  S.  P.  If.  It.,  5  hours  from 
San  Francisco 

We  are  now  subdividing  19,000 
acres  into  10,  20  and  40-acre 
tracts.  Low  prices,  easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R." 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595   Market    St.,   San  Francisco. 


BIG  Money  in  lKp 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 


Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 


achlne.    Bores  3  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it :  a  team  operates  it  and  easily  moves 
MOTer  any  road.  Borea  everything 
:epths,rd  rock,  and  it  drilla  that, 
tower  or  stoking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Kasy  terma;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mf at.  Co. 
»M512,   CUrinda,  lowtf 


r^DEWEY.  STRONG  &C0.>ffv 

&  ^patents:  r) 

911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  X££*< 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  ou 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  nnlldingr,  San  Francisco 


FARM  JJOOKS. 

The  following   I' it  of   farm   books  are 

kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft    1  60 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith   50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2^60 

Asparagus  Culture.  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner   50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn   "$2  00 

Swine  In  America.  Coburn   2  50 

^eeds  and  Feeding.  Henry                    '  2  25 

Farm  Development.  Hays   1  00 

Manual  of  Laws   2  25 

Farm  Buildings   2^20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall..!  1.60 
Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  Kl'KAL  PRESS, 
4M  Market  Sr...  Saa  Krs.ri... 
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week  to  week,  but  say,  give  for  three 
days,  then  drop  it  for  two  weeks  when 
it  may  be  given  three  days  more  and 
then  dropped.  Blue  stone  and  copperas 
are  somewhat  similar  in  action  with 
fowls. 

When  in  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  olive  oil,  and 
it  will  nearly  always  remove  the  trouble. 
Anyway,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  such 
things  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  they 
are  very  crude  and  very  strong  medi- 
cines, and  like  eggs  for  hatching,  they 
should  be  marked  "handle  with  care." 

Don't  forget  that  green  feed  is  the 
most  healthy  feed  you  can  give  either 
old  or  young  chickens  and  that  nothing 
in  the  vegetable  line  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Things  that  are  past 
feeding  green  can  be  cooked  and  made 
into  palatable  meals  with  a  little  bran 
and  meal.  A  good  patch  of  kale  or  some 
kind  of  tall  greens  that  answer  for  both 
shade  and  feed  is  really  the  best  plan 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

f*,?at»c  2c-  per  w,ord-  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


nil 
1 


dress  Box  6,  Pacific  Rural  Press 


WANTED 


erf  AR^S  WANTED-We  have  direct  buy- 
-I  -u.  Don  1  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  Price 
We  help  buyers  locate  deli  rib  le  property 

93  Palace  r!"^"  J." vestme"t  Association 
aj  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

n,^N£IGNM1ENTS  WA^T^D— -Drled^ruTtT 
Onr  m-tS6^  beeswax.  beans,  eggs  butter 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 

it^aPU?an^scLoAWRENCE'  3"  328 
LAND  FOR  SALE. 


«n  'Bfd^anVa^co  wS  C°  ' 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


our  experimental  place  near  State  Me, 


speclflty  NUTRrf  fRIES-Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.     Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


„  PP?  T?AItE  OR  EXCHANGE— The  Im- 
%ZHd  ,PerSheron  Stallion  Sansonnet  This 
horse  Is  8  years  old,  steel  gray  and 
weighs  2000  lbs.  Is  a  sure  foal  fetter  and 
has  colts  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  California.  He  cost  us  *3600  when 
two  years  old;  will  sell  him  now  for  J 500 
or  exchange  him  for  dairy  cows  am  in  the 
dairy  business  and  have  no  further  use  fo? 
fee  So.  I."   TH°MPSON'  Mo&stoTcft 

ofR«SiiILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  fo.  50<7, 
ZlJ  e.irf  new  value  =  cylinders  re-bored, 
WWf,Prnti°,hS'„and  thoroughly  overhauled 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee  Send 
t°r  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines  mWttaisj 

S?AynN|^nLc^r°N  C° "  »1-»?C8-?- 


FOR  SALE— 200  tons  of  burr  and  sour 
clover  hay.  well  salted  and  put  up  right; 
SEp™",*  J*  *<>  °>lry  stock  nowand 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Price  in  car- 
load lots  only  $9.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Zomaro, 
s£l?  c°,unty.  Cal.  Address  V.  A  PETER- 
SON, Blacks  Station,  Cal. 


Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  "biggest  little 
Waan,CialJr^atise  in  the  world"  "Dollars 
RROWm  ni  t0.  HENRY  HARRISON 
BROWN  Glenwood,  Cal.    Copy  of  the  most 

fr7egrwftnVbookyCh0lOSiCal  ™»*az,n*  ™°"t 

PAY  YOU  to  place  your  orders  NOW  for 
sheep  manure  or  other  fertilizers  for  fall 
^"Yery  H  B.  MATTHEWS.  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
1.°.^°,"^  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


REFUSE  LIME— 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
in  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 

Ask  about  Irrigation  wells  drilled  any- 
where or  renewed  by  our  new  method. 
J.  E.  Breitwiser,  Alameda,  Cal. 


for  hot  weather  but  not  everybody  can 
provide  such  a  luxury  for  hot  days. 

Mustard. — Kale,  rape,  or  mustard,  arc 
all  good  as  they  grow  up  tall  and  thick, 
and  the  poultry  do  really  enjoy  it.  There 
has  been  so  much  said  in  the  different 
poultry  journals  of  late,  about  mustard 
for  poultry  that  I  determined  to  try 
it  as  an  experiment.  This  means  the 
dry  poultry  mustard,  not  the  green  feed. 
Well,  I  did  find  out  what  it  was  worth,  at 
least  to  rae,  and  that  was  nothing.  It 
may  increase  the  egg  yield,  in  fact  I  am 
convinced  that  it  does  stimulate  the  egg 
organs,  hut  it  causes  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  and  I  think  if  its  use  was  con- 
tinued any  length  of  time  it  would  end 
in  a  chronic  looseness  of  the  bowels  akin 
to  diarrhoea.  So  one  trial  is  enough 
for  me  and  I  for  one  don't  intend  to  use 
any  more  of  it.  Green  mustard  is  so 
much  better  in  every  way  that  we  should 
all  try  to  get  some  started  ready  for  the 
winter  months  as  that  is  when  mustard 
is  most  needed  for  egg  production. 

Cull  out  the  Drones. — A  great  many 
hens  are  commencing  the  molt  this  month 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  cull 
out  the  non-producers,  as  it  is  the  hen 
that  lays  way  late  that  is  worth  propa- 
gating and  keeping.  Unless  there  is  some 
reason  for  an  early  molt  it  is  safe  to  cull 
out  hens  that  quit  laying  just  as  soon  as 
they  commence  the  molt.  A  good  laying 
hen  will  continue  to  lay  until  the  new 
feathers  absorb  most  of  the  nourishment, 
and  if  the  hens  are  fed  plenty  of  feather 
making  material,  they  will  lose  very  little 
time  even  then. 

Plenty  of  green  feed  helps  them  both  in 
shedding  the  old  feathers  and  growing 
the  new,  not  forgetting  bone  and  meat 
products.  Cracklings  are  fine  sunflower 
seed,  flaxseed  meal  and  any  oily  or  greasy 
food  in  reason,  but  of  course  excess  of 
anything  of  that  nature  causes  looseness 
of  the  bowels.  Sprouted  barley  is  among 
the  best  feeds  for  helping  the  molt  along, 
it  loosens  the  feathers  better  than  any 
other  grain  food  that  I  know  of,  and 
keeps  the  fowls  in  good  health  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  is  what  we  should 
aim  at.  Not  everybody  can  get  one  thing, 
but  most  all  can  get  barley,  and  sprout  it, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble.  During  the 
hot  weather,  don't  forget  to  stir  it  often. 
If  it  is  put  to  soak  in  a  sack,  just  take 
the  two  ends  of  the  sack,  one  in  each 
hand  and  shake  two  or  three  times  a  day 
and  wet  it  as  often;  it  won't  take  long  to 
grow  sprouts. 

Oats  sprout  much  slower,  and  while 
they  are  good  for  laying,  I  don't  think 
they  are  quite  as  good  for  helping  the 
molt  as  is  barley,  but  as  I  said,  it  must 
be  stirred  often  or  it  spoils. 


GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  PUMP- 
ING PLANT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  contemplating 
putting  in  a  pumping  plant  and  would 
like  your  valued  advice  in  regard  to  same. 
What  I  wish  to  decide  is  whether  gas- 
oline or  electricity  is  cheapest,  all  things 
considered. 

I  would  have  a  lift  of  about  25  feet. 
The  electric  rate  for  a  four-month  period 
would  be  $18  per  horsepower  for  daylight 
service  and  $25  for  24-hour  service.  Of 
course  a  reservoir  and  24-hour  service 
would  be  the  cheapest,  but  it  might  be  im- 
practical here.  Distillate  costs  9  cents 
per  gallon  on  an  average. 

About  what  size  pump  and  motor  would 
it  take  to  irrigate  25  acres  of  alfalfa  when 
pumping  direct? 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  in 
the  Rural  Press  pertaining  to  irrigation. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  any 
light  you  may  give  me  in  regard  to  this. 
— Subscriber,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Answer  by  Kerns-Sessions,  San  Francisco. 

You  have  not  given  all  the  necessary 


"T9ri  oilil  9}irlw 

How  the  simplicity  of  the 
Electric  Motor  Helps  YOU 

In  the  picture  above,  taken  on  the  Spaulding  Ranch,  Willows, 
Cal.,  a  fifteen-horse-power  vertical  G-E  Electric  Motor — so  simple 
as  to  require  no  supervision  except  to  start  or  stop  it,  is  directly  con- 
nected to  a  six-inch  vertical  pump  which  delivers  900  gallons  per 
minute  to  irrigate  forty  acres  of  alfalfa  giving  a  banner  crop  on 
land  from  which  alkali  deposits  had  been  washed. 

No  form  of  power  is  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  than  that 
supplied  by  the  highly  simplified 
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Electric  Motor 

For  Ranch  Use 
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GE  Motors  cost  practically  nothing  for  repairs  or  replacements— have  no  = 
valves  or  delicate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order— and  are  so  simply  yet  = 
sturdily  built  that  tliey  outlast  the  best  engine.  == 

Whatever  the  task  may  be— cutting  ensilage,  crushing  rock,  sawing  wood   

—the  G-E  Electric  Motor  means  better  and 
Quicker  work,  more  cheaply  done. 

And  you  can  start  the  motor  a  mile  or  more 
away  knowing  that  it  will  serve  you  faithfully 
and  continuously  24  hours  out  of  24  if  need  be. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklets 
about  ranching  with  electricity— they  arc  free. 

The  General  Elcclric  Company  will,  on 
request  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


lorfa 

i08 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Boise 
Salt  Lake  City 


data  to  be  considered  in  determining 
which  is  cheaper,  gasoline  or  electricity; 
and  for  this  reason,  your  inquiry  can  be 
answered  only  in  part  by  general  state- 
ments, after  assuming  certain  conditions. 

Assuming  that  you  will  use  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  depth  of  water  per  acre  for 
each  irrigation  and  that  you  must  com- 
plete this  irrigation  within  twenty  days, 
-you  would  need  a  flow  of  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons  per  minute,  running  twelve 
hours  per  day.  This  is  about  the  capacity 
of  a  three-inch  pump.  For  a  thirty-foot 
head  (total),  this  would  require  about 
three  and  one-half  horsepower,  and  you 
would  have  to  have  at  least  a  five-horse- 
power motor.  The  power  company  would 
probably  not  connect  up  any  smaller  mo- 
tor than  this.  If  you  used  a  reservoir, 
with  a  pump  of  half  this  capacity,  run- 
ning twenty-four  hours,  your  pump  would 
be  very  small.  The  efficiency  of  these 
small  centrifugal  pumps  is  very  low  and 
this  loss  in  efficiency  would  offset  any 
gain  in  the  power  rate  due  to  twenty-four 
hour  service. 

Unless  you  intend  to  use  surface  irriga- 
tion pipe,  or  very  small  checks,  you  will 
find  that  an  irrigating  head  of  two  hun- 
dred gallons  per  minute  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  If  your  soil  is  at  all  sandy, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  have  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  gal- 
lons per  minute.  This  is  the  capacity  of 
a  four-inch  pump,  and  for  this  head,  you 
will  need  a  seven  and  one-half  horse- 
power motor  or  an  eight-horsepower  gas 
engine. 

Whether  the  cost  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  a  gas  engine  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  -cost  for  an  electric  motor,  de- 
pends upon  how  long,  during  the  year, 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  oat 
prices  before  buying.     They  will  Interest 

yon, 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


you  would  run  this  pump;  who  would 
run  it;  and  just  what  value  personally, 
you  place  upon  the  convenience  of  elec- 
tric power.  Without  going  into  detail,  it 
seems,  that  because  the  motor  is  not  be- 
ing run  as  nearly  continuously  as  it 
should  be  run  to  get  the  advantage  of 
the  cheaper  rate;  and  because  your  mo- 
tor, from  other  considerations  is  larger 
than  would  be  necessary,  that  a  gas  en- 
gine, at  this  low  cost  for  distillate,  may 
be  cheaper;  particularly  so  if  you  buy  a 
second-hand  gas  engine,  thus  keeping 
down  the  first  cost  of  your  plant.  There 
are  reliable  firms  now  who  handle  sec- 
ond-hand gas  engines,  and  after  thor- 
oughly overhauling,  guarantee  them. 

The  reliability  and  convenience  of 
electric  power  have  come  to  be  valued 
so  much  however,  that  the  small  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  power  between  the  gas 
engine  and  the  motor  is  nearly  always 
overlooked  in  favor  of  the  motor.  With 
the  extension  of  power  lines  into  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
cheaper  electric  power,  due  to  State  reg- 
ulation, it  would  seem  that  from  general 
considerations  in  your  case,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  follow  the  general  trend 
and  use  electric  power. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Polly :  A  True  Story. 


Polly  had  been  a  prisoner  for  sixty 
years  when  I  first  knew  her.  Polly  hail 
not  behaved  badly;  she  was  just  a  poor, 
old,  lonely — very  lonely — gray  parrot 
with  a  red  tail,  and  without  a  single 
friend  in  the  world. 

Polly  had  had  several  owners  and  sev- 
eral cages.  The  owners  were  all  alike 
in  this:  they  provided  her  with  such 
water  and  food  as  they  considered  good 
for  a  parrot,  and  occasionally  they  clean 
ed  out  her  cage;  but  the  prisons  were  all 
alike  in  having  strong  bars,  so  that,  try 
as  she  would,  Polly  could  never  make  a 
way  out.  It  was  strange  she  never  gave 
up  hope  of  breaking  through  those  bars, 
but  she  never  did;  and  day  after  day  and 
hour  after  hour  she  would  pull  them 
with  her  strong  beak,  and  bite  them,  and 
even  twist  and  bend  them  in  her  efforts 
to  get  through. 

People  who  are  always  shut  up  not  only 
get  ill,  but  also  get  bad-tempered.  It  was 
the  same  with  Polly.  Her  temper  was  so 
bad  that,  if  you  put  a  finger  near  the 
cage,  she  would  dart  her  head  through 
the  bars  and  bite  that  finger  till  it  bled. 

When  she  was  just  over  her  sixtieth 
birthday,  she  found  a  friend;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  a  great,  strong,  noisy 
schoolboy!  Polly's  mistress  came  to  pay 
a  long  visit  to  this  schoolboy's  mother, 
and  she  brought  polly  with  her.  That 
day,  when  the  schoolboy  raced  into  the 
house  with  his  two  brothers,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  ugly  screams  coming 
from  the  kitchen.  His  mother  told  him 
a  parrot  was  making  the  noise,  and  she 
had  screamed  so  much  they  had  to  carry 
her  down  to  the  kitchen  and  cover  her 
cage  with  a  duster. 

Polly  hated  her  cage,  and  she  hated  the 
duster,  and  she  was  so  angry  that  she 
was  biting  the  duster  into  dozens  of  holes. 
I  think,  perhaps,  the  big  schoolboy  was 
so  fond  of  freedom  himself  that  he  pitied 
the  lonely  parrot.  At  any  rate  he  whip- 
ped off  the  duster,  and  he  said,"  What  a 
jolly  bird!" 

Polly  stood  quite  still,  and  turned  a 
wicked  eye  on  the  boy. 

"Don't  go  too  near,"  said  the  mother. 
"She  bites." 

"But,  mother,"  said  the  schoolboy,  "the 
book  we  read  at  school  says  parrots  like 
you  to  scratch  their  heads,  and  you  have 
to  say  'scratch  a  poll,  Polly,'  and  then 
you  scratch,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it."  Be- 
fore his  mother  could  stop  him  the 
schoolboy's  hand  was  inside  the  cage 
through  the  cage  door,  and,  before  the 
astonished  Polly  could  bite,  her  gray  head 
was  being  gently  scratched! 

Never  in  all  her  sixty  years  had  Polly 
met  anything  like  it.  People  never  came 
near  to  her,  they  used  to  get  away  from 
her.  Here  was  someone  not  afraid  of 
her — some  one  who  had  actually  come  in- 
side of  her  lonely  prison.  Polly  was  de- 
lighted. She  did  not  think  of  biting:  she 
simply  waited  with  her  head  neld  down, 
and,  when  the  boy  began  to  draw  away 
his  hand,  instead  of  darting  viciously  at 
it  with  her  beak,  she  opened  and  shut 
her  wings,  and  made  queer,  soft  little 
noises  in  her  throat,  as  though  she  was 
talking  to  him.  He  did  not  seem  a  bit 
surprised,  and  said, — 

"She  is  a  jolly  bird,  and  it  is  all  bosh 
about  her  temper." 

Polly's  mistress  said,  "I  never  dare 
give  her  a  bath,  because  I  should  have 
to  put  my  hand  through  her  cage  door 
to  lift  it  in,  and  she  would  bite  my 
hand;  but  I  can  give  her  seed  and  drink 
ing  water  from  the  outside." 

The  schoolboy  very  much  enjoyed  his 
bath  each  morning,  and  he  thought  it 
was  hard  upon  Polly  sne  could  not  have 
one,  too. 
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"I'll  give  her  a  bath,"  he  said,  and  he 
borrowed  an  old  pie  dish,  and  filled  it 
with  water,  and  opened  the  door,  and  put 
it  in.  Polly  was  delighted!  The  dish  was 
white  like  her  seed-dish,  so  she  was  not 
frightened;  and,  with  this  wonderful 
friend  standing  by  her  and  whistling  a 
tune  to  encourage  her,  she  came  down 
from  her  perch  and  had  a  great  bath.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  when  she  had  one  before; 
at  any  rate  she  did  the  thing  well  this 
time,  for  she  sent  the  water  in  showers 
outside  her  cage;  and  she  splashed  the 
boy,  and  the  plates  on  the  dresser,  and 
some  people  say  she  splashed  the  ceiling, 
too. 

The  boy  only  laughed,  and  said:  "Just 
look  at  that!    Isn't  she  happy?" 

Then,  when  Polly  looked  the  strangest, 
wettest,  thinnest  object  you  ever  set  your 
eyes  on,  the  boy  took  the  bath  away,  and 
carried  the  cage  out  of  the  kitchen  into 
the  glorious  sun.  This  was  an  event! 
Never  had  she  been  out  of  the  house  be- 
fore, except  when  she  went  on  a  journey, 
and  then  her  cage  was  covered  with  a 
green-baize  cover,  so  that  she  could  not 
see  anything. 

Now  the  dripping  Polly  could  dry  her- 
self in  the  sun,  and  see  the  trees,  and  feel 
the  soft  wind.    Polly  was  delighted! 

She  took  little  short  runs  up  and  down 
her  perch.  She  clambered  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  the  cage.  She  whistled.  She 
called.  She  preened  her  wet  feathers. 
And  presently  she  dried  into  a  clean, 
sleek,  handsome  bird. 

Next  day,  before  the  boy  went  to  school, 
he  said:  "Parrots  love  to  sharpen  their 
beaks  by  tearing  wood  to  pieces  on  the 
trees  as  they  fly  about.  I  shall  give  Polly 
a  stick  of  firewood  to  play  with." 

So  he  brought  a  thick  stick  and  opened 
the  cage  door,  and  scratched  her  poll, 
and  stroked  her  soft  back,  and  then  gent- 
ly handed  her  the  stick.  Polly  had  once 
been  terrified  by  sticks,  as  one  of  her 
owners  used  cruelly  to  poke  her  with 
one,  but  already  she  loved  this  boy  and 
trusted  him.  She  gently  nibbled  his  fin- 
ger and  kept  making  those  soft  little 
notes  in  her  throat  as  if  she  were  talking 
to  babies,  and  presently  she  took  the 
stick  from  him.  Once  more  Polly  was  de- 
lighted! She  stood  on  one  leg  and  held 
the  stick  in  her  other  claw,  and  she  tore 
it  all  into  shreds  and  spent  a  very  busy, 
happy  morning  over  it. 

Now  began  a  new  life  for  poor  Polly. 
The  schoolboy  taught  her  to  whistle 
tunes  and  to  repeat  whole  sentences:  he 
gave  her  fruits  and  seeds  she  had  never 
had  before,  and  a  bath  every  day.  When 
his  step  sounded  outside  in  the  garden, 
Polly  heard  it  before  anyone.  We  used  to 
say:  "Look!  Polly  hears  Selwyn  coming." 
She  would  crouch  very  low  on  her  perch, 
stretch  out  her  neck,  and  all  her  feathers, 
would  lie  down  quite  flat;  her  wings 
would  spread  a  little,  and  sne  would  begin 
a  series  of  long  shrill  whistles  which  the 
boy  would  begin  to  answer  at  once  before 
he  got  into  the  house.  We  used  to  say, 
"Listen!  Sel  and  Polly  are  talking  to 
each  other." 

When  Polly's  mistress  went  away,  she 
gave  Polly  to  the  friend  she  had  found. 
The  schoolboy  could  not  be  content  to  let 
her  stay  in  her  prison.    "She  must  come 
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out  a  part  every  day,"  he  said.  At  first  he 
used  to  leave  the  cage  door  open  and  call 
her,  and  she  would  quicKly  follow  him, 
but  she  could  not  fly.  Her  wings  had 
been  folded  so  long,  she  had  lost  the 
power  of  using  them. 

She  could  walk,  and  she  did,  following 
after  him  wherever  he  went,  ana,  if  be 
went  too  fast,  she  would  call;  and  when 
he  stopped  and  gave  his  hand,  she  would 
mount,  and  slowly,  by  means  of  bill  and 
feet,  she  would  climb  to  his  shoulder. 
When  nestled  close  to  his  face  like  this, 
she  was  perfectly  happy,  and  would  try 
to  feed  him  as  mother  parrots  feed  their 
young  ones! 

Polly's  nature  was  not  in  the  least 
changed  to  any  one  else,  and  I  well  re- 
member she  would  chase  the  rest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  round  the  room,  trying  to 
peck  their  legs.  She  never  could  go  fast, 
but  had  a  clumsy  way  of  putting  one  foot 
over  the  other,  and  she  used  ner  bill 
almost  like  a  third  foot,  especially  In 
climbing. 

I  used  to  be  in  terror  of  her  when  she 
was  loose. 

She  climbed  very  well  indeed,  especi- 
ally if  a  cloth  of  curtain  was  hanging  be- 
side the  place  she  wished  to  climb  to,  and 
she  could  hold  this.  She  made  great  holes 
in  everything  with  her  sharp  bill,  and 
she  would  tear  the  legs  and  other  parts 
of  furniture  to  pieces  unless  she  was 
watched.    Whenever  she  became  suddenly 
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very  quiet,  we  knew  she  was  up  to  some 
mischief.  She  could  talk  and  whistle  and 
laugh,  and  she  would  sway  her  body  to 
and  fro,  while  chuckling  and  laughing, 
as  though  she  really  understood  and  en- 
joyed the  joke. 

Her  wickedest  trick  was  to  get  into 
the  coal-scuttle  and  pitch  the  coal  out  all 
over  the  carpet!  She  made  for  the  coal- 
scuttle directly  she  caught  sight  of  it, 
and  we  had  to  carry  it  right  out  of  the 
room  when  she  was  loose,  or  she  would 
get  into  it.  I  believe  she  was  really  try- 
ing to  take  a  dust-bath  just  as  our  little 
wild  English  birds  do. 

Poor  Polly!  She  missed  the  happy  na- 
tural life  she  was  intended  to  have  with 
her  own  mate  and  her  little  family.  The 
boy  would  gladly  have  set  her  at  liberty, 
Dut  she  could  never  have  lived  in  England 
except  as  a  cage  bird. — M.  A.  Wigley,  in 
'  Little  Animals'  Friend." 


Bedrooms  and  Beds. 

One  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  plans  of  houses  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  in  regard  to  bedrooms. 
Instead  of  the  little  rooms  just  large 
enough  for  the  bed,  wash  stand,  and  pos- 
sibly two  chairs,  we  now  have  large,  airy 
rooms  in  which  the  bed  can  set  without 
oeing  crowded  into  a  corner. 

While  sunlight  is  a  good  thing,  we  don't 
want  too  much  of  it  in  hot  weather.  Our 
bedrooms  may  be  made  fresh  and  sweet 
i)y  opening  them  early  in  the  morning  so 
that  the  fresh  air,  and  if  possible,  the  sun- 
light, may  reach  every  corner,  and  then 
closing  them  before  the  heat  of  the  day 
comes  on,  and  opening  again  after  the  sun 
is  low.  I  like  east  windows  in  a  bedroom, 
so  they  may  have  the  morning  sun.  When 
airing  the  bedroom,  do  not  forget  to  open 
the  door  of  the  closet,  so  that  may  be 
freshened,  also. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  teach  children, 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  have  a  room  of  their  own,  is 
to  set  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  turn 
the  bed  clothes  down  over  it  and  open 
all  the  windows  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  leave  their  room  in  the  morning,  unless 
a  storm  forbids  it.  Boys  as  well  as  girls 
should  learn  to  make  their  beds.  It  will 
often  prove  a  very  convenient  accomplish- 
ment in  after  years. 

A  good,  woven  wire  spring  with  a  hair 
mattress  makes  an  ideal  bed,  and  will  do 
much  toward  wooing  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer."  The  springs  will  sometimes 
black  the  mattress,  but  slips  made  of  mus- 
lin will  protect  the  mattress  from  this  and 
also  from  the  dust.  An  old,  thin  quilt  laid 
over  the  mattress  under  the  sheet  will  pro- 
tect it  from  the  exhalations  of  the  body, 
and  can  be  easily  wasned. 

Blankets  need  not  be  washed  offpner 
than  once  a  year,  if  always  protected  from 
contact  with  the  body,  but  they  should  b' 
put  out  in  the  sun  and  air  for  an  hour  or 
two,  once  a  week. 

Tne  slats  and  under  parts  of  the  bed- 
stead should  be  dusted  and  carefully  ex- 
amined every  week,  lest  some  nocturnal 
visitors  appear.  If,  despite  all  your  care, 
these  pests  make  their  appearance,  as  they 
sometimes  will  even  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  only  untiring  vigilance  will  rid 
you  of  them.  A  varnish  brush  and  a  dish 
of  gasoline  are  valuable  aids  in  the  war- 
fare, which  shoum  never  cease  for  a  day 
until  the  last  trace  of  them  has  vanished. 

Soiled  clothing  ought  not  to  be  left 
eitner  in  the  bedroom  or  adjoining  closet. 
Keep  the  soiled-clothes  hamper  either  in 
the  attic  or  wood  shed,  and  see  that  every 
article  is  dry  before  being  put  into  it. 


Grant's  Coolness. 


The  Lady — What's  the  new  curate  like, 
Jobn? 

John^-The  queerest  figure  o'  a  little 
man  you  ever  saw.  They  tells  me  as  'ow 
the  only  wearing  apparel  'e  can  buy 
ready  made  is  his  umbrelly. 


On-;e  while  Grant  was  in  command  of 
the  army,  a  teamster  who  was  beating 
his  horses  in  a  terrifically  cruel  manner, 
was  surprised  and,  if  possible,  addition- 
ally enraged,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  small  unassuming  man  in  military 
coat,  with  no  badges  upon  him  to  indicate 
his  rank.  The  small,  unassuming  man 
had  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
the  brutal  ariver  that  he  was  an  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel,  and  oughc  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself. 

The  driver  immediately  turned  upon 
the  intruder,  asked  him  with  an  oath 
what  business  it  was  of  his,  and  went  on 
beating  his  horses.  It  was  not  many  mi- 
nutes before  the  hands  with  which  he 
had  performed  iue  cruel  action  were  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs,  and  he  was  promising 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

On  the  notable  occasion  between  Long 
Branch  and  New  York,  when  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  jumped  the  track 
and  was  finally  dumped  into  the  ditch, 
a  passenger  noticed  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  coach  rise  quietly,  place  a  liand 
on  each  of  the  two  car  seats  on  opposite 
sides  from  each  other,  and  stand  on  tip- 
toe till  the  final  crash  came.  "That  man 
knows  what  he  is  doing,"  thought  the 
passenger,  and  imitated  the  cool  stranger, 
who  proved  to  be  Grant.  Neither  of  them 
was  hurt,  though  several,  who  clung  to 
their  seats,  were  "badly  shaken  up,"  and 
some  killed. 

When  under  fire,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  coolest  of  all  soldiers. 
Like  Napoleon,  he  seems  to  have  believed 
that  the  bullet  to  kill  him  had  not  yet 
been  cast,  and  conducted  himself  accord- 
ingly. "Almost  everybody  else  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Gen.  Porter,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  with  him  almost  constantly, 
"would  dodge  a  little  when  amid  a  storm 
of  bullets;  but  Grant  never  flinched  to 
either  the  right  or  the  left." 


Value  of  Character. 

The  greatest  asset  we  can  possess  is 
character.  The  honest  man  or  woman 
in  any  vocation  in  life  is  the  one  who 
is  sought  after.  In  the  daily  activities 
of  business  life  the  honest  man  is  in 
demand.  He  may  have  many  excellent 
qualities  but  the  one  thing  to  be  cher- 
ished above  all  else  is  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity. In  business,  confidence  is  the 
corner-stone.  Upon  it  the  employer  and 
employee  can  grow  and  develop.  Let  a 
man  be  thought  to  be  worth  watching,  or 
let  him  come  under  the  bane  of  suspicion 
and  his  commercial  reputation  is  serious- 
ly impaired. 


For  Boils. 


Apply  the  following: 

Thymol  1  in  100 

Iodine  in  scales  3  in  100 

Alcohol    100 

As  soon  as  dry,  apply  collodion  to  the 
skin  all  around  the  boil,  leaving  the  cen- 
tral portion  free.  Apply  both  of  these 
three  times  daily,  removing  the  collodion 
before  each  application. — Pacific  Medical 
Journal. 

Robby — I  think  I  like  you  better  than 
any  of  the  other  fellows  that  come  to 
see  sister. 

Percy — I'm  pleased  to  hear  it,  Robby. 
Why  do  you  like  me  the  best? 

Robby — Because  sis  always  lets  me 
stay  around  and  hear  what  you  say. — 
Judge. 
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We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


BOYS 


Send  26c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  (or 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Ski  Fraaclaca, 

2  MoitKomerr  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   up  $6,000,000.0* 
«arplna  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total   »ll,000,0OO.0« 

OFFICERS  I 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account* 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  July  16,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Crop  conditions  have  caused  a  weaker 
feeling  in  the  Eastern  markets,  which  is 
to  some  extent  reflected  here.  Both  local 
and  Northern  Club  and  Forty-Fold  are 
quoted  lower,  and  there  is  very  little  de- 
mand locally. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.57%@1.60 

Forty-fold    1.62%@1.67% 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.72  %@  1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

Arrivals  of  new  barley  are  increasing, 
but  so  far  most  of  the  receipts  have  been 
on  old  purchases,  and  spot  offerings  are 
light.  Some  new  grain  is  being  sold  to 
arrive,  and  prices  stand  about  as  before, 
though  little  if  anything  can  be  sold 
above  $1.32%,  buyers  and  sellers  being 
still  somewhat  apart  in  their  views. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.27%@1.30 

OATS. 

The  former  range  of  prices  still  holds, 
though  there  is  a  little  more  firmness  in 
white  oats.  The  movement  is  light,  and 
there  is  no  very  large  quantity  offered  on 
the  spot. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Kaffir  corn  is  quoted  slightly  higher, 
but  there  is  no  great  amount  of  business 
in  this  variety.  California  and  Eastern 
yellow  are  steady  and  quiet  at  the  old 
figures. 

Oal.  Yellow   $1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.55  @1.60 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Rye  is  little  more  than  nominal,  with 
light  offerings  and  very  little  demand,  but 
the  old  prices  are  asked  for  all  desirable 
lots. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  in  general  stands  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  last  week, 
with  no  quotable  change  in  prices.  Trad- 
ing is  quiet,  but  there  is  a  gradual  move- 
ment of  small  lots  all  the  time,  and  some 
varieties  are  getting  quite  scarce.  In- 
quiry for  the  colored  varieties  has  been 
increasing  of  late,  and  these  lines  lead 
in  firmness,  though  Manchurian  beans 
also  are  strong,  selling  locally  around  $4. 
Small  whites  are  steady  at  the  old  figures. 
Limas  are  a  little  easier  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, with  very  favorable  crop  reports  from 
the  growing  district,  though  spot  supplies 
are  light. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.50  @5.70 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.75 

Limas    S.75  @5.90 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  business  worth  mentioning 
in  any  line,  and  prices  stand  as  for  some 
time  past.  Alfalfa  is  altogether  nominal 
in  the  absence  of  business,  though  sup- 
plies are  held  at  the  old  quotations. 

Alfalfa    12%@  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  same 
level  as  for  several  months  past,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  any  change  in  the 
near  future.  Business  is  of  about  normal 
proportions  for  this  season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

B^..  HAY.  _ 

Arrivals  for  the  week  have  been  quite 
heavy,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  week 
previous,  and  the  effect  of  the  continued 
crowding  of  supplies  into  this  market  has 
been  to  force  down  the  local  prices,  espe- 
cially on  the  medium  grades.  Anything 
that  will  grade  as  strictly  fancy  would 
find  ready  sale  at  high  prices,  but  there 
is  hardly  any  hay  of  this  class  to  be  had. 
For  ordinary  grades  there  is  still  very 
little  demand,  local  buyers  preferring  to 
hold  off  a  little  longer,  though  supplies 
still  held  by  growers  in  the  country  are 
above  the  range  of  this  market.  Alfalfa 
continues  to  move  well  in  the  interior, 
where  good  prices  prevail,  and  there  is 
considerable  business  here.  Crops  are 
turning  out  well,  and  while  there  is  a 
heavy  feed  demand  dealers  are  buying 
only  for  immediate  needs. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $17.50@19.00 

do    No.  2    15.00@17.00 

Lower  grades    14.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    15.50  @  19.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    12.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay   9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    45@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Most  descriptions  remain  steady  as  last 
quoted,  though  rolled  barley  and  oats  are 
somewhat  lower,  with  increasing  supplies. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00@26.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00(7135.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fancy  yellow  onions  from  the  Clarks- 
burg district  are  quoted  somewhat  higher, 
and  river  stock  is  moving  off  fairly  well 
at  the. old  prices.  Several  lines  of  garden 
truck  are  somewhat  firmer,  at  least  for 
desirable  stock,  which  has  been  scarce  the 
last  few  days  on  account  of  the  recent 
hot  weather.  Good  summer  squash  is 
considerably  higher,  and  cucumbers  have 
also  been  advanced  sharply,  with  un- 
usually light  arrivals.  There  is  plenty 
of  green  corn  in  the  market,  and  ordinary 
lots  from  some  distance  sell  at  50c  to  $1, 
though  all  choice  stock  from  around  the 
bay  is  higher.  Merced  tomatoes  are  about 
as  before,  but  large  lugs  from  the  river 
are  becoming  plentiful,  and  a  decline  is 
expected.  Asparagus  is  a  little  higher. 
Lima  beans  are  fairly  abundant,  with 
much  lower  prices,  while  peas  and  string 
beans  are  easy  at  the  old  prices.  Green 
peppers  are  lower,  with  large  offerings. 
Cabbage  and  carrots  are  in  limited  sup- 
ply at  present,  and  show  a  sharp  advance. 
Onions:   fancy,  ctl   $1.10@  1.20 

New  Yellow,  River,  sack..       65@  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   85c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Green  Peppers,  box   50  @  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  3c 

Asparagus,  box    1.00®  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....     85c@  1.25 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   1.25@  2.25 

Okra,  box    75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  Merced,  box    35@  50c 

Eggplant,  box    85c@  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4@  5c 

POTATOES. 

A  good  many  new  sweet  potatoes  are 
now  coming  in,  and  find  a  fair  demand 
at  the  prices  quoted.  Some  old  Oregon 
potatoes  are  still  offered,  and  new  river 
and  San  Mateo  potatoes  are  higher,  with 
quite  an  active  demand  and  little  surplus 
over  current  needs. 

Oregon,  ctl   85c@$1.00 

New  River  Whites    1.00@  1.25 

San  Mateo    1.55@  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   2@  3%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

All  lines  of  chickens  show  a  sharp  adT 
vance,  as  Eastern  stock  has  been  coming 
in  very  slowly  for  the  last  fortnight 
California  chickens  are  coming  forward 
fairly  well,  but  arrivals  clean  up  very 
readily  from  day  to  day,  and  the  quoted 
figures  are  firmly  held.  Geese  and  ducks 
are  also  a  little  higher. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c. 


Fryers,  per  lb- 


.23 
15 


@25  c 
@16  c 

@18  c 
@16  c 
@12%c 
@25  c 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb  

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...^£17 

Small  Hens,  per  lb     15 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair                       1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz                              4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    21    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

After  getting  up  to  29c,  extra  butter 
has  dropped  back  to  the  level  of  a  week 
ago,  but  is  quite  firm  at  this  figure.  Ar- 
rivals are  light  and  are  mostly  needed 
for  local  use,  though  there  is  still  a  light 
movement  into  storage. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...28%  29  28%  28%  28%  28% 
Firsts  ....28     28     28     27%  28  28 

EGGS. 

After  standing  at  24%c  for  several 
days,  extras  are  again  up  to  25c,  not- 
withstanding rather  large  arrivals  early 
this  week.  The  amount  of  strictly  extra 
stock  is  limited,  and  this  grade  is  firm, 
though  pullets  are  only  steady  at  %c  de- 
cline. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...24%  24%  24%  24%  25  25 
Firsts   ....22%  22%  22%  22%  22%  22% 
Selected 

Pullets.. 21%  21     21%  22     22  22 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  fiats  are  hardly  as  plentiful  as 
for  some  time  past,  and  have  advanced 
lc,  being  firm  as  quoted.  Y.  A.'s  are 
steady  as  before,  while  Monterey  cheese 
is  a  little  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

While  offerings  in  some  lines  are  in- 
creasing, the  demand  for  fresh  fruits  is 
good  and  prices  are  well  maintained  for 
this  time  of  year.  Strawberries  stand 
about  as  before,  with  some  stock  going  to 
canners  at  the  inside  figure,  while  other 
lines  of  berries  are  higher,  and  currants 
are  cleaning  up.  Huckleberries  are  more 
in  evidence,  though  prices  are  still  quite 
high.  Cherries  are  higher,  with  dimin- 
ishing supplies,  and  except  for  Oregon 
fruit  most  offerings  are  in  bulk.  Apricots 
and  peaches  are  lower.  The  former  are 
quite  plentiful,  with  most  offerings  in 
rather  unattractive  condition,  and  some 
stock  is  going  to  canners  at  a  range  of 
$20  to  $40  per  ton.  Peaches  find  a  very 
good  demand,  and  desirable  offerings  are 
readily  disposed  of  as  quoted,  baskets 
bringing  75c  to  $1.  Plums  show  a  wider 
range,  with  large  supplies  of  ordinary 
stock  going  at  irregular  prices,  though 
choice  varieties  are  higher  than  before. 
Apples  are  beginning  to  pile  up,  and  are 
inclined  to  easiness,  with  Red  Astrachans 
a  little  lower.  Choice  wrapped  Bartlett 
pears  are  steady  at  the  old  figures,  with 
ordinary  lots  selling  around  $1.25  and 
culls  down  to  75c.  Offerings  of  figs  are 
moderate  at  the  moment,  with  large  boxes 
from  up-river  points  selling  up  to  $1.75. 
Cantaloupes  are  accumulating  again,  and 
prices  are  lower,  watermelons  also  show- 
ing a  drop,  though  the  demand  for  all 
lines  of  melons  is  good.  Grapes  are  ap- 
pearing in  quotable  quantities,  the  move- 
ment being  principally  of  the  seedless 
variety  so  far. 


Loganberries,  chest   $ 

Blackberries,  chest   

Huckleberries,  lb  

Raspberries,  chest   

Currants,  drawer   

Strawberries: 

Longworth,  chest   

Other  varieties,  chest  

Apples: 

New  Gravensteins,  box. . . . 

Astrachans   

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   $ 

Other  varieties,  large  box. 
Cherries:  Oregon,  per  box... 

Ring,  in  bulk,  per  lb  

Black,  lb  

Royal  Ann,  lb  

Apricots,  crate   

do  lug  box   

Peaches,  box   

Plums,  crate   

Figs,  box   

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  

Watermelons,  per  dozen.... 
Grapes,  Seedless,  crate   

Malaga   

Fontainbleau   


5.00®  7.00 
3.00@  4.00 
22V,C 
5.00<©  7.00 
1.15 

5.00@  8.00 
3.00@  6.00 

1.25©  1.75 

1.15®  1.50 

1.25@  1.75 

1.25©  1.50 

1.00(5)  1.25 
ll@12%c 

7©  10c 
7@ 
65(5) 
1.00(5 
65@ 
75c® 

1.00(5)  1.75 

1.25(5)  2.25 

1.00®  2.50 

1.75®  2.00 

1.25®  1.50 

75c@  1.00 


10c 

85c 
1.25 
85c 
1.25 


than  last,  week,   the  hot  spell  having 

caused  some  delay  in  buying  of  the  new 
crop.  The  effect  has  been  principally  on 
prunes,  as  growers  in  the  Santa  Clara 
district  report  heavy  damage,  and  are  re- 
luctant to  sell  at  present  figures,  while 
packers  are  willing  to  wait  until  the  dam- 
age is  definitely  known.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  307c  of  the  new  apricots  have 
been  sold  at  prices  about  in  line  with  the 
quotations  below,  but  business  has  now 
dropped  off,  and  an  easier  feeling  is  re- 
ported. A  little  better  feeling  is  reported 
in  peaches,  and  it  is  believed  that  prices 
are  about  as  low  as  they  can  be,  though 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  advance. 
The  demand  is  limited,  and  with  quite  a 
large  hold-over  from  last  year,  buyers  are 
inclined  to  wait.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"There  continues  an  exceptionally  good 
demand  for  this  time  of  the  year  for  spot 
prunes  of  California  and  Northwest  pro- 
duction. No  important  sales  are  being 
made,  but  the  inquiry  for  small  lots  to 
cover  immediately  consuming  require- 
ments are  numerous  and  the  spot  market, 
which  is  being  steadily  cleaned  up,  is 
firmer.  While  spot  goods  are  getting 
quite  a  little  attention,  futures  are  neg- 
lected at  the  general  four-size  bulk  basis 
price  of  4%c  f.o.b.  Coast  for  October  ship- 
ment. Likewise  offerings  for  future  Cali- 
fornia prunes  are  neglected  by  buyers  at 
this  end. 

"In  spot  peaches  and  apricots  the  move- 
ment is  still  slow,  but  in  sympathy  with 
reports  from  the  Coast  the  feeling  among 
local  holders  is  firm.  Coast  advices  re- 
flect a  firmer  feeling  in  growing  and  pack- 
ing quarters,  but  in  the  absence  of  impor- 
tant demand  prices  are  more  or  less  nom- 
inal. 

"Late  reports  from  the  Coast  indicate 
that  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  commercial 
packers  have  joined  with  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company,  representing  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  growers,  in  the  attempt  to 
put  the  California  raisin  market  on  a 
stable  basis.  Little  support  for  this  move- 
ment is  being  offered  as  yet  by  Eastern 
buyers,  though  they  all  agree  that  the 
favorable  outcome  of  this  effort  to  put 
prices  on  a  uniform  basis  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  everyone  concerned  in 
the  industry  from  the  grower  to  the  re- 
tail distributer.  However,  as  long  as  any 
packing  house  remains  outside  and  is 
offering  to  undersell  the  Associated  prices 
half  a  cent  buyers  are  inclined  to  wait." 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5  @  6  c 

Apricots.  1913   10  ®12  c 

Figs:  White,  1913                     3  @  3"%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna,  1913     4%c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  1912           3  @  3%c 

do  1913                                 4  @  4%c 

Peaches,  1912    3%@  4%c 

do  1913    4%c 

Pears,  1913                              6  @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do     1913   3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 

do     1913    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%c 

do     1913   3  c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  even  quieter 


Citrus  Fruits. 

While  the  demand  for  oranges  and 
lemons  has  been  less  for  the  past  week, 
vet  the  price  has  continued  about  as  it 
was  on  good  fruit.  On  frosted  or  decayed 
lots  the  market  has  been  very  low.  Ship- 
ments have  been  quite  heavy,  but  from 
now  on  will  be  less  and  less  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  Best  Valencia  oranges  are 
selling  for  about  $5  per  box  f.o.b.,  while 
lemons  are  bringing  upward  of  $8,  de- 
livered. This  price  is  not  on  the  fruit 
auctions,  but  with  the  trade  through  the 
Central  States.  At  New  York  on  Monday, 
July  14,  the  fruit  auction  paid  as  high  as 
$6.70  for  valencias,  and  from  that  price 
down  to  $1.35  per  box.  Other  auction 
points  showed  better  average  prices  than 
New  York,  but  none  were  over  the  high 
mark.  I^emons  also  were  high  priced, 
bringing  from  $6.05  to  $6.85  per  box. 

Total  shipments  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season  to  July  13,  were, 
oranges  12,052  cars  and  lemons  1811  cars. 
Last  season  to  same  date  the  shipments 
were  26,433  cars  of  oranges  and  4546  cars 
of  lemons. 

Mexican  limes  are  again  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  but  are  in  limited  sup- 
ply and  bring  high  prices.  Lemons  are 
firmly  held  at  the  old  prices,  and  oranges 
are  moving  fairly  well  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $4.50@  5.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50®  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    7.00@  9.00 

Lemonettes    6.00®  7.00 

Limes    11.00@12.50 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  market  for  new  nuts  has  not  yet 
opened,  and  meanwhile  business  is  quiet 
and  prices  largely  nominal,  with  very 
little  stock  offered. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17y2c 

I  X  L   16y2c 

Drakes   12y2c 

Languedoc   ll^c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  top  grades  still  find  an  active  local 
demand,  with  only  moderate  offerings 
either  here  or  in  producing  districts,  and 
prices  are  welf  maintained.  Ordinary 
stock  moves  very  slowly,  but  values  stand 
about  as  before. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Oft  Grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  demand  of  special  impor- 
tance, but  all  supplies  are  firmly  held,  and 
no  large  supplies  are  arriving. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  considerable  business  of 
late,  on  both  old  and  new  crop.  Produc- 
tion is  now  expected  to  be  somewhat  be- 
low earlier  estimates,  and  buyers  are  tak- 
ing more  interest,  higher  prices  having 
been  paid  for  both  old  and  1913  crops. 

1912  crop   15    @20  c 

1913  contracts   15  @17V2c 


Live  Stock. 

The  live  stock  market  shows  little 
change,  young  calves  and  lambs  being 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
'veils  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52  P. 

OMONA 

Manufacturing  Cu 

Pomona  Ca  lif 

or  Peasc-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porter- 
ville,  Cal.  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any 
thing  else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

lit  Nm  Moitromiry  St.  San  Francisco,  California 


fairly  firm  at  the  recent  advance,  with 
limited  supplies. 

Grass-fed  Cattle- 
Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5%®  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4%c 

Calves:   Light    6%@  7  c 

Medium    Wi®  $V2c 

Heavy    5    @  5i/2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    7^4@  iy2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y,@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   714 @  7y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4y>@  4%c 

Ewes    3y2C 

Lambs:  Suckling    5y2@  6  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   70c@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  45 @  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      35@  50c 

Lambs    30@  65c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y4c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10V>@11  c 

Ewes    9  ~@  9y3c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs   12y2c 

WOOL. 

The  movement  of  California  wool  is 
still  slow,  though  some  has  been  shipped 
and  there  is  a  little  business  going  on. 
Prices  are  quoted  about  as  before,  but 
buyers  are  still  holding  back. 
Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple         13    @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 
do  short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  remain  as  for  some  time  past. 

There  is  no  great  demand,  but  further 
weakening  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that 

there  are  very  few  country  hides  to  be 
had. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12    @13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12    @13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y2c 

Veal    17  @i8y2c 

Calf    17  @l8y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    <g>25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

The  local  horse  market  is  in  rather  de- 
pressed condition,  and  prices  are  largely 
nominal.  No  large  lots  are  being  brought 
in  at  the  moment,  as  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  the  sale  of  country  stock, 
and  little  activity  is  expected  for  the  next 
two  months.  About  the  only  demand 
here  is  for  good  sound  horses  that  can  be 
put  to  work  immediately,  and  the  call 
for  them  is  limited. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135(5)175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2000250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125(3)175 

900  lbs   75<g>125 


At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards 
last  week  receipts  of  cattle  were  1,026 
head;  calves,  232;  hogs,  2,125;  sheep, 
4,171.  The  market  was  steady  to  strong- 
er. Prime  steers  sold  for  $8.50,  while 
the  average  sales  were  around  $8.15; 
calves,  $9  down  to  $5.75;  heifers,  $7.75 
to  $6.75;  hogs,  $9.25  to  $9.10;  lambs, 
$6.75;  wethers,  $4.50,  and  ewes,  $4.25. 


J.  C.  Mitchell  of  Hamilton  City,  a 
cattle  buyer,  shipped  from  Durham  last 
week  seven  carloads  of  steers  aged  be- 
tween 4  and  5  years  and  which  brought 
$107  per  head.  There  were  150  steers  in 
the  consignment.  The  total  selling  price 
of  the  cattle  was  $16,050. 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 


Benicia-Hancock 
8-Disc  Size 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 


with  BENICIA 

CRO;,  KILL 


PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that    has    no  superior 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
Manulacturers     BENICIA      IRON  WORKS 

451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


Factory:  Benieia,  Cal. 


CHICKENS  AND  WOOL  WANTED  BADLY 

All  kinds  of  poultry  are  higher  here  today.  Large  hens  are  bringing  16  to 
18  cents  a  pound.    Young  roosters  are  selling  for  25  and  30  cents  a  pound. 

We  sold  wool  today  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound.  Dry  hides  sold  as  high 
as  24  cents  a  pound.  Ship  us  all  the  produce  you  have.  Highest  market  prices 
and  immediate  returns  guaranteed. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  209-217  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established  in  1876.    References:  The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  and 
Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland. 


NEW  MEDICINE  IN  NATURE. 


A  new  way  of  treating  many  diseases 
has  been  recently  developed  in  medicine. 
According  to  the  layman's  method  of  ex- 
pression, it  can  be  said  to  consist  in 
making  a  disease  cure  itself,  to  take 
some  of  the  disease,  prepare  a  vaccine 
from  it  and  then  inject  that  vaccine  into 
the  person  that  it  came  from.  Possibly 
they  run  this,  like  all  discoveries,  into 
the  ground,  but  anyway  claim  to  have 
achieved  great  results  and  now  bring  for- 
ward the  following  illustration  of  a  dog 
caring  for  a  wound  to  show  that  the 
method  is  followed  in  nature,  and  when 
nature  does  a  thing  it  generally  is  not 
far  from  right. 

What  interest  seemingly  commonplace 
facts  assume  in  the  light  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Whoever  gave  much  thought  to  a 
dog  sucking  a  wound?  Beyond  dressing 
and  bandaging  the  injury,  we  paid  little 
attention  to  such  cases. 

But  now  comes  along  the  expert  in 
bacterial  therapy  with  a  most  plausible 
and  interesting  theory  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  sucking  a  wound.  To  the  conten- 
tion that  injured  surfaces  should  be  dis- 
infected and  protected  against  germs  he 
offers  no  objection.  Asepsis,  he  admits, 
is  ideal  and  should  be  employed  wher- 
ever possible.  But  Nature,  he  tells  us, 
has  made  provision  for  dumb  animals 
that  have  no  such  safeguard,  in  what  Is 
known  as  "auto-sepsis."  The  dog  licking 
his  wound  is  a  good  example  of  this  self- 
sepsis.  The  soft,  velvety  tongue  cleans 
the  injured  area,  and,  more  than  that,  by 


this  very  act  the  animal  gives  himself  a 
dose  of  vaccine.  If  a  dog  should  sus- 
tain a  punctured  wound,  and  infection 
should  set  in  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  discharge  in  his  mouth  till  it  came  to 
the  surface.  Then,  when  he  licked  it, 
it  would  go  on  to  healing,  for  then  he 
would  get  in  his  mouth  all  of  the  toxic 
substances  developed  during  the  course 
of  infection,  against  which  the  tissues 
react  in  a  curative  manner.  The  animal 
would  get  the  endotoxins  of  the  bacteria 
in  the  mouth  early,  thereby  raising  the 
power  of  his  blood  serum  and  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  leucocytes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  domestic 
animals  should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb 
the  antiseptic  bandage  on  a  wound,  those 
that  run  wild  and  have  no  such  protec- 
tion against  sepsis  find  in  their  tongues 
a  valuable  means  of  curing  the  injury. 
For  in  the  act  of  licking  their  wounds, 
animals  give  themselves  a  rational  bac- 
terial treatment. 


"Henry,  it  says  here  that  Mr.  Jackson 
pelted  the  pill  for  three  sacks.  What 
does  it  mean?" 

"Good  heavens,  Mary,  can't  you  un- 
derstand plain  English?  It  means  that 
he  slugged  the  sphere  safe  and  landed  on 
the  third  pillow." 


Mother — You  disobedient  boy!  I've  a 
mind  to  whip  you. 

Willie — Well,  ma,  there's  nothing  so 
easy  to  change  as  a  woman's  mind,  you 
know. 
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Arc  You  Short  of  Water? 

The  Keystone  Driller 


WILL  DEVELOP  IT 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Over  Sixty  California  Well  Drillers 
Are  Using  Keystone  Machines 

WE  ALSO  CARRY 
FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES  IN  ALL  SIZES 
DOWNIE  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS — CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS— AIR  LIFT  PUMPING  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 

SAN  FRANCISCO— LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvement*, 
same  beinsi  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R.-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  BalaaeeH  Prima 


We  have  a  branch  in  Lot  Angelei 
at  206  N.  Lot  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BE  ALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

In  1912  P'P<i  awarded  flrst  Prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  Nth  and  Irwin  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

for  salt  bv  P*CIF'C  RURAL  PRESS.  «0  Markel  Strttl,  Sin  Francisco 


=  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY = 


21  ACRES  choice  land  situated  only  26  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  2  miles  from  a  good  thriving  town.  Eleven  acres  in  12-year- 
old  grape  vines;  10  acres  open  land,  suitable  for  fruits,  etc.  Cli- 
matic conditions  the  best.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  income  property  that  will  return  15%  on  the  purchase  price 
this  year 

Price  $5,500.®0;  terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  three  annual  pay- 
ments, with  interest  at  6%  on  the  deferred.  For  further  particulars 
write  to 

R.  H.  TRUMBULL, 

804  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


*- the 
ENGINE 


aw/ 


Simplicity 


Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 
highest  development  of   horizontal  engine 
construction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided  5 
for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated  „ 
V.      and  every  piece  of   material  used  in  its  manufacture  is 
\>:-f.:.    guaranteed.  The 


\ 


SEND  TO-DAY 
FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


Z.  S.  Distillate  Engine 

starts  without  cranking.    Once  started  it  runs  "till 
you  shut  it  off.    A  child  can  operate  it.  Write 
at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing ft  Supply  Company 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE 
FLOUR 
CITY" 
TRACTOR 


"THE  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER" 

Made  in  three  sizes— 20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  by  writing  to  us  for  REDUCED  PRICES  on 
Tractors,  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


Write  for  Catalog. 


STOCKTON.  CAL. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  aspaaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  nam*  only. 
Prises  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttlma"» 
and  valves. 

THE  Kiri  I  SIVE  PIPE  Hot  SH. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


VoLLXXXVI.    No.  4. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Our  Newest  Irrigation  Project. 

[Br  THE   ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

The  greatest  thing  in  rural  California  today,  beyond  all  question, 
is  the  better  utilization  of  water  supplies.  Pumps  are  going  in  every- 
where, and  the  water  in  our  streams  that  to  a  very  large  extent  has 
run  unhindered  to  the  ocean  is  being  impounded  and  brought  to  lands 
that  are  thereby  made  immeasurably  more  valuable  and  productive. 

There  are  two  great  irrigation  projects  just  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pletion, with,  in  fact,  certain  portions  of  the  systems  already  in  use 
and  the  remainder  almost  ready  to  be.  These  are  the  Oakdale  ami 
South  San  Joaquin  Ir- 
rigation Districts,  sep- 
arate, though  in  part 
one.  They  have  the 
same  diverting  dam  on 
the  Stanislaus  river, 
and  part  of  the  Oak- 
dale  district  shares  the 
same  main  canal  with 
the  South  San  Joaquin. 
The  lands  also  are  ad- 
joining in  spots  and 
close  together  in  others, 
so  what  is  said  of  one 
can  be  said  in  pari  of 
the  other.  Neverthe- 
less, to  tell  of  both  at 
one  time  would  be  too 
great,  and  it  is  of  the 
South  San  Joaquin  dis- 
trict to  which  this  es- 
pecially relates. 

No  Records  Broken. 
— One  very  striking 
fact  about  this,  for 
California,  is  that  it 
breaks  no  records;  or  if 
it  does,  no  one  talks 
about  it.  It  has  noth- 
ing the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, nor  the  smallest, 
nor  the  cheapest,  nor 
the  most  expensive. 
When  it  comes  to  sheer 
excellence  all  along  the 
line,  however,  it  sets 
an  admirable  pattern 
for  future  irrigation 
districts  to  follow,  and 
that  is  beter  than  a 
dozen  records.  It  is 
fine  all  the  way  through 
and  though  the  ex- 
pense per  acre  is  far  in  advance  of  many  sister  districts,  the  decision 
to  spend  the  money  was  a  good  one.  and  the  money  seems  to  have 
been  very  well  spent  and  to  be  in  line  to  return  far  larger  profits  than 
small  expenditures  could  give.  For  besides  having  very  excellently 
designed  and  well  executed  works,  the  system  is  said  by  engineers  to 
be  perhaps  equaled  in  general  design  and  plans  by  one  or  two  other 
irrigation  systems  in  California,  but  to  be  surpassed  by  none. 

That  is,  the  engineering  was  done  so  perfectly  that  there  is  the 
correct  relation  all  the  way  through  between  all  the  works:  the  canals 
are  made  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  water  that  the  land  will  need, 
but  have  not  been  made  wastefullv  large;  the  water  can  be  distributed 


Goodwin  Dam  on  the  Stanislaus  River. 


Near  View  of  Dam 


evenly  and  quickly  without  waste  or  difficulty.  Furthermore,  design 
and  work  have  been  done  with  the  idea  of  durability  and  ease  of  oper- 
ation. That  is,  there  should  be  no  breaks  to  cause  expense  or  loss  of 
water,  and  the  water  should  lie  ^iven  to  all  the  land  for  all  the  season. 
Both  upkeep  and  operation  will  be  very  small. 

Furthermore,  while  many  irrigation  districts  go  only  into  the  busi- 
ness of  diverting  and  distributing  water,  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
district  there  is  being  arranged,  in  addition  to  this,  both  storage  and 
drainage,  the  former  of  which  surely  is  profitable  where  Hie  stream 
flow  is  nut  abundanl  all  summer  long,  the  latter  of  which  is  necessary 
sooner  or  later,  in  practically  all  districts,  to  save  some  of  the  finest 
land  under  the  ditches. 

Still  another  thing 
that  is  very  admirable 
and  the  cause  of  some 
.  of  the  .  extra  expense 
over  districts  that  at- 
tempt to  operate  with 
the  smallest  outlay  pos- 
sible, is  the  fact  that 
the  water  is  to  be  dis- 
•  tributed  to  every  forty 
acres  in  the  district. 
By  that  means  the  in- 
dividual rancher  can 
deal  directly  with  the 
district  in  getting  his 
water.  He  will  not 
have  to  negotiate  in 
company  with  his  neigh- 
bors for  a  right-of-way 
to  a.  lateral  perhaps  a 
mile  distant,  nor  help 
to  operate  with  his 
neighbors  a  small,  in- 
formal ditch  company 
to  look  after  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  water- 
after  it  leaves  the  con- 
trol of  the  district.  The 
district  will  put  the 
water  into  each  individ- 
ual's ditch,  except  in 
very  small  acreages. 

History. — T  h  e  water 
comes  from  the  Stan- 
islaus river  at  a  point 
where  the  placer  min- 
ing of  early  days  was 
at  its  height.  But  those 
days  have  long  passed, 
and  the  old  mines  have 
nearly  all  closed:  placer 
mining  is  no  more,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Stan- 
iinchecke'd  to  the  San  Joaquin,  thence  to  the 


Flume  on  Main  Channel 


islaus  have  long  flowe< 
bay  and  the  ocean. 

In  the  nineties  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  water  for  irrigation, 
but  the  project  was  too  great  for  the  men  behind  it,  and.  facing  bank- 
ruptcy, they  were  compelled  to  sell  out.  The  purchaser  likewise  was 
unable  tc  make  a  go  of  it,  as  the  water  rights  were  given  for  too  little 
and  the  annual  charges  were  less  than  operating  expenses.  The  result 
was  that  the  water  users  could  not  get  satisfactory  service  and  the 
ditch  company  threw  good  money  after  bad  the  deeper  it  went.  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  land-owners  in  the  territory  that  could  be  sup- 
(Confinued  on  Page  77.1 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  July  22,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.15 

.11 

66 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

64 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

56 

San  Francisco  .. 

.06 

.06 

.01 

68 

50 

.08 

.08 

.00 

88 

50 

Fresno  

.32 

.32 

.00 

102 

62 

Independence... 

1.36 

1.42 

.00 

94 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.01 

78 

52 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.00 

.00 

82 

62 

San  Diego  

.04 

.04 

.00 

76 

62 

The  Week. 

The  progress  of  California  as  a  purebred 
center  is  again  in  the  limelight,  and  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  Federal  Quarantine  station  at 
San  Francisco  is  obtaining  recognition  at  Wash- 
ington. The  stronger  that  sentiment  is  crystal- 
lized in  favor  of  this  quarantine  station,  the  better 
chances  for  getting  it.  Even  the  casual  reader  of 
our  columns  will  note  the  wonderful  list  of  new 
breeders  establishing  herds  and  flocks,  or  import- 
ing fine  draft  stallions.  The  best  breeders  always 
are  adding  new  blood,  which  will  come  from  across 
the  Rockies,  from  the  Northwest,  or  from  Eu- 
rope after  the  Panama  canal  is  opened.  From 
Europe  the  importer  can  do  either  of  two  things 
if  no  station  is  established.  He  can  re-ship  by 
rail  from  an  Atlantic  port,  running  a  nice  chance 
of  injury  in  the  transfer  and  in  the  cars,  also  pay- 
ing a  nice  fat  sum  for  transcontinental  charges, 
or  he  can  have  the  stock  shipped  direct  to  San 
Francisco,  but  pay  a  lot  of  extra  expenses  neces- 
sary because  there  is  no  provision  to  inspect  that 
stock  or  to  look  after  it  before  inspection.  Of  the 
two  the  former  is  more  likely.  With  the  canal 
and  the  inspection  station,  the  cost  of  bringing 
stock  from  England  or  the  Continent  to  California 
will  be  cut  a  little  more  than  in  two  (not  includ- 
ing the  initial  cost,  however),  and  neither  the  pro- 
fessional breeder  nor  the  stockman  whose  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  or  horses  are  to  be  graded  up  by  good 
sires  can  afford  to  permit  our  live  stock  progress 
to  be  retarded  by  any  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense  in  getting  here  the  kind  of  breeding  stock 
we  should  have.  How  much  good  it  will  do,  we 
don't  know,  but  here's  to  let  Washington  know 
how  California  stockmen  stand. 


We  have  received  another  letter  from  Secretary 
Carver,  of  the  State  Dairy  Association,  stating 
that  renewed  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  the  dairy 
bills  that  were  lost  by  pocket  veto  passed  at  the 
next  legislature  and  made  into  laws  with  the 
Governor's  approval.  Inasmuch  as  the  main  fight 
against  them,  which  was  mostly  under  cover,  is 
concerned,  it  was  over  the  tuberculosis  question. 


and  after  learning  at  the  tuberculosis  conference 
at  the  University  what  the  authorities  thought 
about  the  tuberculin  test  as  it  actually  exists,  we 
think  there  is  little  chance  of  any  reasonable 
objection  to  the  bills  when  they  do  come  up  again, 
nor  support  from  authorities  for  anybody  who 
does  fight  them.  Meanwhile,  things  are  about  as 
they  should  be. 


Out  in  Jiie  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  sketched 
the  purchasing  of  supplies  by  the  co-operative 
societies  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Austria  for  the 
use  of  farmers  in  those  countries.  Such  work 
was  shown  to  be  always  associated  with  rural 
credit  banks,  both  large  and  small,  and  to  be  of 
great  help  to  farmers  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  This  week  the  writer  returns  to  the 
subject  of  farmers'  banks  and  credit  associations 
based  upon  observations  of  these  institutions  in 
Germany. — Associate.] 

We  are  glad  that  we  did  not  undertake  to  enu- 
merate the  different  kinds  of  credit  institutions 
for  farmers  which  we  found  in  Italy,  because,  if 
we  had  succeeded,  the  schedule  would  have  soon 
been  found  incomplete  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the 
borders  of  that  country.  The  farther  we  go  the 
more  kinds  of  banks,  chiefly  organized  for  loans 
to  farmers,  we  find.  We  have  already  declared 
that  such  institutions  are  clearly  the  latest  Eu- 
ropean financial  fashion,  and,  as  fashions  are  ac- 
cording to  taste  or  at  enmity  thereto  (concerning 
degrees  in  either  direction  it  is  not  fitting  to 
dispute),  there  is  this  which  is  clear,  namely,  that 
all  fashons  cover  human  needs,  more  or  less,  no 
matter  how  scant  or  ample  the  creations  of  these 
fashions  may  be.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  finan- 
cial fashions,  which,  vary  they  never  so  widely, 
must  be  intended  to  meet  some  economic  need, 
either  subjective  or  objective,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  striking  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new  in  banking  fashions  is  that,  while  old  fash- 
ioned banks  everywhere  in  the  world  are,  and 
have  always  been,  essentially  subjective,  or  for 
the  advantage  to  the  lender,  the  new-fashioned 
banks  are  largely  objective  or  for  the  advantage 
of  the  borrower,  and  their  operation  has  demon- 
strated that  the  borrower  has  rights  which  the 
lender  is  bound  to  respect.  In  Europe  this  fact 
is  forced  upon  the  lender's  attention:  first,  by 
the  Government:  second,  by  the  nobility,  which 
is  and  has  always  been  a  borrowing  class :  third, 
by  the  forceful  co-operation  of  the  farming  pop- 
ulation, which  is  learning  the  benefits  of  saving 
and  of  borrowing  and  is  fairly  reveling  in  its 
financial  power  thus  engendered. 

The  realization  of  this  condition  has  created 
banks  or  repositories  or  agencies,  which  have 
names  beyond  enumeration  and  minor  methods 
characteristic  of  the  districts,  states,  or  nations 
in  which  they  have  been  developed.  Manifestly, 
it  would  require  a  treatise  and  an  expert  to 
analyze  and  classify  all  these  variants  in  meth- 
ods and  nomenclature.  The  important  thing 
seems  to  be  that,  though  methods  and  titles  are 
many,  the  principles  and  ruling  conditions  are 
few,  and  understanding  of  them  is  really  the  illu- 
minating thing. 

Made  in  Germany. 

One  of  the  first  facts  to  understand  is  that  the 
demonstration  of  principles  and  of  the  feasibility 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  methods  of  co-operation 
was  made  in  Germany.  This  does  not  mean  in 
the  German  Empire  as  such,  because  some  of  these 
rural  banks  and  credit  societies  were  in  oper- 
ation before  the  present  Empire  was  established. 


In  fact,  the  need  for  them  appeared  and  their  de- 
velopment began  in  the  different  states  which 
afterward  formed  the  Empire.  Imperial  policy 
has  been  to  multiply  and  strengthen  them  and 
to  constitute  them,  so  far  as  possible,  a  factor 
in  the  government,  because  they  promoted  pros- 
perity, increased  production,  advanced  the  qual- 
ity of  citizenship,  and  uncovered  sources  of  im- 
perial income  far  beyond  imperial  loans  and  con- 
cessions made  to  promote  them.  It  appears  clear 
that  all  governments,  imperial,  national,  and  mu- 
nicipal, which  favor  co-operation,  do  it  without 
losing  their  presence  of  mind — they  do  in  fact 
get  their  money  back  at  a  usurious  speed  beside 
which  the  pace  of  the  old  line  of  loan  sharks, 
which  they  were  designed  to  displace,  looks  like 
a  procession  of  snails.  However,  es  macht  nichts 
(we  find  no  American  equivalent),  because  what- 
ever is  gained  by  the  Government  from  the  peo- 
ple is  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple do  not  like  it — es  macht  nichts,  some  more. 
In  this  case  this  does  not  wholly  apply,  for  agri- 
cultural credit  provided  by  the  Government  is 
intrinsically  good  for  the  people — which  is  a  mat- 
ter for  American  statesmen  to  consider.  It  must, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  most 
credit  societies,  both  small  and  great,  do  not  de- 
pend upon  Government  subsidy  or  favor,  and 
some  of  them  take  pride  in  their  independence. 
They  do,  however,  take  advantage  of  laws  passed 
to  make  their  progress  easier  and  the  surety  of 
soundness,  as  vouched  for  by  inspection  by  the 
Government  officials,  gives  them  better  standing 
as  financial  factors. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  practically  all  these 
things  were  made  in  Germany,  for  though  savings 
banks  were  established  by  governments,  and 
though  individuals  and  societies  were  subsidized 
by  them  to  make  great  collections  by  the  deposit 
process,  the  present  development  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  their  present  methods  of  operation 
embody  German  policies  and  inventions,  and  debt 
to  Germany  in  rural  finance  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged everywhere. 


Various  Kinds  of  Credit. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  the  accounts  we  have 
given  of  individual  banks  and  societies,  all  the 
various  forms  of  credit  which  can  be  helpful  to 
farmers  and  likely  to  make  their  food  produc- 
tion larger  and  more  profitable  to  them,  and  to 
their  governments  and  patrons,  are  provided  for 
in  European  countries.  It  also  seems  clear  that 
loans  to  farmers  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
acreage,  and  for  uses  of  all  these  dimensions  also, 
are  provided  for  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than 
could  be  had  when  such  money  had  to  be  secured 
from  private  money-lenders — of  all  sizes  and 
dimensions  also. 

Short-term  loans  such  as  we  generally  cover 
by  promissory  notes  to  bankers  or  to  individual 
money  lenders,  are  here  furnished  by  asso- 
ciations of  borrowers  of  the  same  class  gather- 
ing most  of  the  money  from  depositors  of  the 
same  class  and  knowing  each  other  so  well  by 
personal  contact  that  there  is  engendered  a 
mutual  confidence  which  induces  them  to  assume 
unlimited  liability  and  to  pledge  all  their  earthly 
goods  and  moral  support  to  each  other.  When 
they  do  this  there  is  a  collective  security  estab- 
lished which  all  financial  institutions  from  govern- 
ments to  savings  banks  accept  as  unimpeachable, 
and  money  is  available  to  farmers  who  need  it  in 
quantities  increasing  from  year  to  year  almost 
incredibly.  This  is  surely  the  gift  of  Germany 
to  modern  finance  and,  like  the  quality  of  mercy, 
it  is  twice  blest:  it  blesses  the  giver  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  rural  prosperity  of  Germany  is 
marvellous,  and  it  blesses  the  receiver,  for  the 
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rural  people  of  all  countries  which  have  intro- 
duced German  methods  of  saving  and  lending  are 
'1  assuming  new  national  strength  and  prosper- 
ity. Whether  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
we  can  secure  German  results  in  German  ways 
is  very  doubtful  indeed,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
spirit  in  them  and  an  attitude  toward  farming 
borrowers  which  can  be  assumed  by  our  state  and 
national  governments,  by  our  capitalists  and  by 
those  who  handle  their  money,  which  will  be  of 
untold  advantage  to  our  farmers  and  to  those  who 
are  directly  dependent  upon  their  successful  work 
as  consumers  are  for  their  daily  bread.  How  to 
bring  all  this  to  pass  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems now  facing  American  statesmen.  Currency 
and  banking  reforms  which  are  now  made  so  much 
of  by  politicians  are  only  schemes  for  chasing 
evil  from  place  to  place.  What  is  needed  is  a 
cure  for  the  evil.  It  may  be  necessary  now  for 
bankers  and  their  best  friends,  the  dealers,  to 
chase  the  devil  around  the  stump  by  piling  up 
clubs  at  proper  intervals,  but  it  should  not  be 
necessary.  If  every  farmer  of  probity  and  prop- 
erty can  get  money  as  he  needs  it  for  sowing  and 
for  harvesting  as  the  European  co-operating 
farmers  get  it,  that  great  financial  bug-a-boo, 
"money  to  move  the  crops,"  can  no  longer  be  the 
stalking  horse  for  capitalists  and  speculators. 
Short-term  loans  and  "open  accounts"  will  make 
every  responsible  farmer  the  master  of  his  own 
difficulties,  because  they  will  give  him  money 
without  usury  and  enable  him  to  pay  fair  interest 
for  money  he  needs  while  he  is  actually  using  it, 
and  free  him  from  discounts  and  compounding  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates.  How  to  get  this  is  the 
problem  in  America.   They  have  it  in  Europe. 

Long-term  credits  on  land  for  improvements 
and  increased  production  constitute,  of  course,  an 
entirely  different  matter,  and  they  are  provided 
for  in  Europe  by  a  different  set  of  banks,  credit 
associations,  etc.,  and  are  favored  by  governments 
in  a  different  way.  The  different  countries  out- 
side of  Germany  have  methods  which  vary  some- 
what, and  the  different  states  of  the  German 
Empire  have  methods  which  are  in  some  respects 
their  own.  They  all  involve,  however,  these 
essential  principles: 

First — Loans  to  agriculture  generally  at  lower 
rates  than  to  manufacturing  and  commerce,  be- 
cause agriculture  has  the  greater  security  and 
achieves  the  greater  public  benefits. 

Second — Loans  on  land  without  limit  to  the 
length  of  the  term  through  mortgages,  which 
never  fall  due  so  long  as  the  interest  is  paid, 
coupled  with  other  arrangements  so  that  a  failure 
to  pay  interest  because  of  loss  of  crops,  etc.,  does 
not  bring  calamity  to  the  borrower.  Foreclosure, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown. 

Third — The  principle  of  "amortisation," 
through  which  the  payment  of  a  loan  on  mortgage 
is  accomplished  by  devoting  a  small  part  of  the 
interest  payment  to  killing  the  principal.  "Death 
to  the  debt"  is  what  the  word  "amortisation" 
means.  We  call  it  part  of  the  interest  because  it 
seems  so  small.  For  instance,  the  interest  may 
be  4%  ;  by  paying  4%  or  4%%,  the  killing  is 
done  in,  say,  50  years  so  the  borrower  never  has 
to  worry  about  his  mortgage  falling  due.  He  can 
go  on  farming  and  financiering  with  his  profits, 
using  the  capital  he  had  to  borrow  to  start  his 
business,  just  as  states  or  municipalities  or  cor- 
porations use  capital,  with  a  sinking  fund  to  kill 
the  obligation  so  slowly  and  surely  that  the  debtor 
kills  his  mortgage  without  striking  a  blow. 
Amortisation  brings  death  to  the  debt  and  not  to 
the  debtor.  A  whole  page  could  be  written  about 
it.  We  have  to  ask  the  reader  to  think  it  over  for 
himself. 


Fourth — The  principle  of  issuing  bonds  based 
upon  amortisating  mortgages  just  mentioned.  In 
some  cases  specific  bonds  are  issued  to  the  amount 
of  individual  mortgages,  which  the  mortgagor 
sells,  and  then  the  mortgage  bank  is  merely  the 
actuary  of  the  job.  The  greater  scheme,  and  the 
more  widely  prevailing,  is  the  one  in  which  the 
bonds  of  the  great  credit  society  have  no  specific 
relation  to  individual  mortgages,  but  are  bonds  of 
the  society  secured  by  the  collective  value  of  all 
the  mortgages  it  holds.  "  Such  bonds  are  issued  by 
government  authorization.  For  instance,  there  is 
apparently  a  demand  for  money  for  farm  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  or  for  farm  development.  On 
the  basis  of  applications  from  intending  borrow- 
ers the  bank  applies  to  the  government  for  per- 
mission to  issue,  say,  bonds  of  a  total  value  of 
$250,000.  The  government  looks  into  the  condi- 
tions and  grants  or  denies  the  request.  If  granted, 
the  bank  notifies  the  intending  borrowers  to  come 
through  with  their  mortgages  and  take  the  money. 
The  papers  are  prepared  at  minimum  cost  by  the 
bank's  law  branch.  The  borrower  is  relieved  of 
high  law  fees  as  he  is  of  high  bank  fees.  The 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  title  are  determined 
by  bank  and  government  experts  and  the  title  is 
established  beyond  reach  of  controversy.  Even 
the  courts  are  closed  against  any  attack  on  the 
title  forever.  The  bonds  issue  and  they  become 
the  surest  thing  on  earth.  The  government  itself 
in  some  cases  puts  millions  into  the  business.  The 
bonds  become  authorized  investments  for  all  kinds 
of  trust  funds :  they  often  have  a  standing  higher 
than  bonds  which  the  government  may  issue  on 
its  own  account,  because  no  interior  political 
fermentation  and  no  danger  of  invasion  by  a  for- 
eign power  can  depress  their  value.  They  rest 
upon  a  conservative  valuation  of  good  farming 
land  which  no  known  agency  can  impeach.  They 
are,  of  course,  wholly  removed  from  any  boom  or 
speculative  standards.  Thus,  these  bonds  become 
permanent  in  time  and  real  value,  and  are  sought 
for  by  those  who  desire  sure  rather  than  highly 
profitable  investments.  They  bring  money  out  of 
stockings,  out  of  holes  in  the  ground,  out  from 
under  the  bricks  in  the  chimney  corner.  They 
develop  a  vast  aggregate  of  money  which  common 
investments  and  common  financial  institutions 
cannot  draw  from  its  hiding  places.  They  are  not 
in  opposition  to  common  dealings  in  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  stimulate  old  styles  of  bank- 
ing, both  as  a  useful  means  of  making  investments 
available  when  needed,  and  in  opening  new  lines 
of  brokerage.  They  simply  make  dead  money 
alive  for  all  who  are  interested  in  keeping  money 
moving,  as  well  as  for  those  who  desire  to  make 
dead  money  securely  productive.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  without  the  contribution  which  the  gov- 
ernment makes  by  the  passage  of  favoring  laws 
and  by  the  guarantees  which  its  participation 
carries.  This  essential  requirement  is  the  matter 
to  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  must  address 
themselves.  Meantime,  it  is  for  the  people  to 
think  about. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  included 
all  the  unique  principles  which  European  farming 
credit  experience  has  demonstrated.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  even  caught  the  best  of  them — 
for  writing  as  we  run,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
owl  on  a  fence  post  may  seem  larger  than  an 
eagle  on  a  mountain  top.  Therefore,  these  notes 
are  held  subject  to  revision. 
The  Joys  of  Bankers. 

Possibly  some  one  in  the  banking  line  may 
chance  to  read  our  reflections  and  may  get  the 
idea  that  we  are  disrespectful  to  bankers  and  in- 
appreciative  of  their  services  in  making  the  world 


go  round.  We  hasten  to  declare  that  our  Eu 
pean  observations  have  taught  us  greater  admira- 
tion for  bankers.  Of  course,  we  have  clearly  seen 
that  they  have  no  monopoly  of  financiering  wis- 
dom, nor  of  the  money  and  credit  it  is  done  with. 
We  have  seen  that  the  simplest  people  can  master 
hoards  of  money  if  they  undertake  to  do  it,  and 
can  create  colossal  credit  by  co-operative  or  col- 
lective action.  They  can,  in  fact,  do  things  which 
bankers  have  never  succeeded  in  doing.  But  their 
work  does  not  make  professional  banking  less 
necessary  nor  less  profitable.  It  takes  the  nar- 
rowness and  Shylockism  out  of  banking,  but 
banking  is  all  the  better  and  greater  for  it.  So 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  more  banking  people  do 
for  themselves,  the  more  chance  there  is  for  pro- 
fessional banking.  The  people  get  the  banking 
habit,  and  that  keeps  all  kinds  of  bankers  busy. 

We  have  gone  around  the  commercial  banks  of 
some  European  cities  in  districts  where  co-oper- 
ative banking  was  brisk,  and  have  seen  how  com- 
placent the  old  spiders  sat  while  the  flies  were 
loading  themselves  with  credit  molasses  which 
made  them  all  the  sweeter.  We  have  admired  the 
palaces  which  they  erected  for  their  banking  and 
which  are  so  well  equipped  for  social  as  well  as 
financial  activity.  When  the  European  bank  man- 
ager receives  a  call  from  a  client  whom  he  esteems 
or  desires  to  conciliate,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
press  a  button  and  a  waiter  will  bring  in  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  which  he  will  drink  with  a  gentle- 
man, or  a  bunch  of  roses,  which  he  will  hand  to 
a  lady — kissing  in  devotion  the  hand  which  she 
extends  to  receive  it.  Oh,  these  European 
bankers  are  interesting ;  the  way  they  handle  their 
business  makes  American  bankers  look  like  a 
bunch  of  stevesdores.  When  we  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  social  annexes  of  their  bank  build- 
ings, their  gilded  banquet  halls,  cool  wine  cellars, 
white-capped  ■  chefs  du  cuisine  and  gorgeously 
liveried  butlers,  all  important  factors  in  their 
banking  business,  they  smiled  and  said:  "You 
Americans  are  deadly  dull.  We  believe  in  enjoy- 
ing the  delights  of  living  while  doing  business." 
They  frankly  admit  that  they  enjoy  the  banking 
progress  of  the  masses,  and  they  figure  that  just 
as  fast  as  the  leaders  of  rural  finance  are  evolved 
into  prominence  they  will  duck  them  in  a  pond  of 
champagne,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry  on  beds  of 
roses.  Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
European  higher-ups  are  losing  their  presence  of 
mind. 


How  One  German  Bank  Works. 

But  we  are  indulging  too  freely  in  glittering 
generalities ;  let  us  drop  to  a  concrete  instance. 
In  a  very  prosperous  rural  region  in  Germany  we 
found  a  banking  institution  developing  agricul- 
tural credit  in  this  way,  as  described  by  an  officer 
of  the  bank: 

The  main  purpose  and  for  which  the  bank  was 
originally  organized  is  the  furtherance  of  agri- 
culture and  granting  credit  on  country  property, 
although  it  takes  also  mortgages  on  city  property 
and  extends  credit  to  communities.  But  of  the 
outstanding  12,000  loans,  amounting  to  about 
$18,000,000,  8000  in  amount  of  $9,000,000  have 
been  placed  for  the  benefit  and  extension  of  the 
country's  farming  interest. 

The  bank  was  founded  in  the  year  1883.  Its 
administration  is  vested  in  hands  of  a  board  of 
government  officials  under  supervision  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  has  an  area  of  2078 
square  miles  and  according  to  the  census  of  1907 
a  population  of  360,335,  of  which  144,715  follow 
the  rural  occupation.  To  this  latter  part  of  the 
country's  interest  the  bank  gives  its  best  atten- 
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tion  and  assistance.  We  do  not  loan  money  to 
the  farmer  for  his  daily  needs,  to  be  paid  back  as 
he  can  gather  his  crop.  This  is  done  by  the  rural 
saving  and  loan  associations.  But  this  bank  loans 
money  in  not  too  small  amounts  to  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  land,  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
in  case  of  inheritance  to  satisfy  other  heirs,  to 
improve  old  buildings  or  erect  new  ones,  etc. 
These  loans  the  farmer  has  to  pay  off  in  instal- 
ments and  the  rules  of  the  bank  are  as  follows : 
For  the  first  year  the  debtor  has  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  on  the  capital  and  a  small  amount  besides 
for  amortisation.  At  the  present  time,  where 
money  is  scarce,  the  rate  of  interest  is  4x/2%  and 
the  first  instalment  1%  or  together  5V2%,  being 
annually  $137.50  on  a  $2500  loan.  This  amount 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  until  the  whole  debt  has 
been  extinguished,  which  in  accordance  with  the 
compound  interest  table  will  take  39  years.  In 
the  meantime  and  as  long  as  the  debtor  promptly 
fulfils  his  obligations,  the  bank  cannot  recall  the 
loan. 

The  bank  can  bind  itself  in  this  way,  because  it 
can  secure  money  from  the  whole  empire  on  its 
mortgage  bonds,  the  life  of  which  is  permanent 
and  which  are  considered  a  very  safe  investment 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  by  hay  growers 
what  the  prospects  were  in  this  or  that  locality 
and  after  traveling  over  most  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  also  Napa,  Marin,  So- 
noma, Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito  and 
Monterey  counties  we  have  found  the  following 
conditions. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley  a  great  deal  of  grain 
has  been  cut  for  hay  due  to  the  expected  high 
prices  of  hay  over  ordinary  grain  prices.  Added 
to  this  is  a  large  increase  in  the  alfalfa  acreage, 
part  of  which  will  be  consumed  by  dairy  cattle 
brought  from  alfalfa  districts  further  south. 

As  most  of  the  Sacramento  valley  has  both  a 
good  crop  of  grain  and  alfalfa  hay  we  should  say 
that  that  district  will  have  more  hay  to  sell  this 
year  than  perhaps  ever  before. 

The  coast  counties  north  of  the  bay  not  only 
have  good  hay  crops,  but  are  also  furnishing  a 
great  deal  of  stock  with  pasture  and  grazing  land. 
Although  the  hay  crop  of  these  counties  may  not 
affect  the  State's  markets  materially,  with  alfalfa 
at  its  high  level  it  will  not  be  shipped  in  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  counties  south  of  San  Francisco  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  condition  for  hay  as  the  crops 
were  almost  a  total  failure  except  where  under 
irrigation.  We  have  noticed  that  this  section  has 
often  been  used  as  a  criterion  of  what  a  shortage 
there  is  all  over  the  State.  While  it  is  true  that 
conditions  are  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  one 
point  seemingly  overlooked  is  that  large  ship- 
ments both  of  range  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  have 
been  sent  out  of  that  district.  The  range  cattle 
have  gone  to  various  points,  a  great  many  being 
shipped  to  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties  and 
some  to  Nevada  and  northeastern  California 
points,  also  to  Imperial  valley.  While  at  Ilollistcr 
we  were  informed  that  buyers  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  had  purchased  all  of  the  surplus 
dairy  cattle  available. 

The  section  from  Sacramento  to  Bakersfield  did 
not  produce  anywhere  near  a  normal  crop  of 
grain  hay,  and  in  fact,  many  localities  report  a 
total  failure,  but  as  most  of  that  section  is  usu- 
ally cut  for  grain  perhaps  no  large  hay  shortage 
will  be  noticed.  The  irrigated  districts  of  that 
section  vary  a  great  deal  as  to  their  yield  of  al- 
falfa. In  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
tricts we  were  told  that  early  in  July  the  pros- 
pects for  a  large  alfalfa  yield  were  very  bright. 
In  fact  several  growers  stated  that  prospects  were 
better  than  last  year.  With  the  increased  acre- 
age these  two  districts  should  produce  more  al- 
falfa than  ever  before. 

From  these  sections  south  to  Tulare  county. 


and  well  sought  after  as  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  government  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
population  behind  them. 

The  amount  of  loans  which  the  bank  grants  on 
a  single  piece  of  property  is  limited  to  50%  of  the 
value,  land  and  buildings  together.  The  value  is 
appraised  under  oath  by  prominent  and  competent 
persons,  each  piece  of  land  as  well  as  each  build- 
ing singly,  with  all  possible  explanation  as  to 
their  findings.  Also,  the  annual  rent  has  to  be 
stated.  This  document  has  to  be  testified  to  by 
the  head  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment's official  for  the  respective  district.  These 
two  latter  persons  have  also  to  testify  as  to  the 
applicant's  ability  as  a  farmer  and  his  reliability 
in  meeting  his  debts.  The  amount  thus  granted 
is  recorded  upon  the  property  as  a  first  mortgage ; 
should  there  be  a  prior  indebtedness  the  loan  is 
reduced  by  that  amount.  Owing  to  these  pre- 
cautions the  bank  has  so  far  suffered  no  loss  what- 
ever. 

This  bank  also  makes  loans  upon  still  more 
favorable  terms  to  new  settlers  on  government 
lands  and  to  farm  laborers  to  build  cottages  in 
the  villages,  as  we  hope  to  find  space  to  discuss 
at  some  future  time. 


however,  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  small- 
er crop  than  usual,  due  to  a  shortage  of  irrigation 
water  from  the  mountains.  But  this  may  be  over- 
come somewhat  by  the  large  number  of  pumping 
plants  that  have  been  installed  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Imperial  county,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  is  not  only  taking  care  of  herself  nicely, 
but  is  also  caring  for  a  large  amount  of  stock 
shipped  there  from  coast  counties  and  as  that  is 
the  largest  stock  district  in  Southern  California 
we  should  judge  conditions  there  are  about  nor- 
mal. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  State  may  be  said  to  be 
short  on  hay,  but  one  point  often  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  stock  has  been  sold. 

As  we  have  stated  the  range  cattle  have  been 
cut  down  in  numbers  by  most  cattlemen  to  where 
the  balance  can  be  safely  carried  over  even  on 
the  poor  range  available,  so  that  perhaps  no  large 
amount  of  hay  will  be  necessary  for  that  end. 

In  the  larger  dairying  sections  such  as  Tulare. 
Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties,  a  great  deal  of 
stock  has  been  disposed  of  and  as  much  of  this 
stock  has  been  sent  away  from  the  State  it  will 
also  greatly  affect  the  consumption  of  hay  this 
year. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  higher  prices,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  sections  which  ordinarily 
cut  lots  of  hay  are  a  long  ways  short  this  year. 
The  main  reason  why  this  should  affect  the  mar- 
ket is  that  these  sections  have  as  a  rule  large 
warehouses  in  which  the  hay  may  be  stored  until 
the  winter  months  when  the  market  is  at  its  high 
level. 

As  the  sections  which  had  the  best  crops  this 
year  do  not  as  a  rule  ship  enough  hay  to  warrant 
building  warehouses,  the  question  arises  what  will 
be  done  with  hay  from  such  sections?  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  already  beginning  to  be  shipped,  and 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  present  slump  in  the 
market.  One  large  hay  grower  told  us  last  week 
that  although  hay  was  comparatively  easy  now 
and  would  be  perhaps  well  into  the  fall  months, 
he  considers  those  who  are  able  to  store  their 
crop  until  winter  will  be  well  repaid  for  it. 


LIME  FOR  HEAVY  CLAY  SOIL. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  the 
method  for  determining  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  required  to  make  friable  a  heavy  clay 
soil? — J.  B.  C.  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  definite  way  to  determine  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  required  for  a  soil, 
although  a  person  experienced  in  its  use  could 
tell  by  looking  over  and  examining  a  soil  ap- 
proximately the  amount   that   would  be  best. 


Furthermore  a  moderate  application  would  give 
as  good  results  as  could  be  desired  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  while  a  larger  application  would 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  so  much  longer 
that  it  might  be  profitable  to  use  the  greater 
amount.  A  ton  to  the  acre  is  a  good  amount  to 
try,  though  perhaps  half  a  ton  would  do  and 
perhaps  for  a  very  refractory  soil  two  tons  would 
be  the  best  amount.  In  proportion  to  the  results 
secured  a  person  need  not  be  afraid  of  spending 
too  much  money  on  this  fertilizer  or  soil  correc- 
tive. 

CHEAPER  POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 


To  the  Editor:  The  article  in  the  Pacific 
Ri  ral  Press  of  April  19,  entitled  "Electric  and 
Distillate  Equivalents"  was  well  answered  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Kerns,  and  was  probably  read  by 
farmers  in  all  sections  who  are  endeavoring  to 
procure  cheaper  water.  But  how  about  kerosene, 
alcohol  and  other  combustible  compounds  from 
which  power  can  be  derived?  Will  you  not  dis- 
cuss other  cheap  methods  of  pumping,  for  what 
farmer  is  not  interested  in  water  and  lots  of  it, 
and  the  dry  season  is  already  in  sight  ? 

Your  Query  Department  has  always  been  the 
most  interesting  to  me,  for  the  problems  con- 
fronting one  farmer,  have  been  or  are  being 
thrashed  out  or  worked  over  in  other  commun- 
ities.—E.  B.  D.  B.,  Kelseyville. 

answer  BY  c.  r.  sessions,  San  Francisco. 

The  future  will  surely  have  many  methods  for 
getting  cheaper  water.  There  are  kerosene  en- 
gines today  for  which  a  cheaper  fuel  cost  is 
claimed,  and  this  claim  is  no  doubt  true.  In 
theory,  the  alcohol  engine  is  very  economical  in 
fuel  consumption ;  and  because  alcohol  is  a  fuel 
that  can  be  gotten  from  vegetable  matter  and  be- 
cause gasoline,  distillate,  etc.,  may  become  so 
high  in  price,  or  so  scarce  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  used,  alcohol  may  become  the  fuel  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Humphrey  Gas  Pump,  a  new  pump  which 
has  been  invented  and  developed  in  England,  is 
worked  by  the  direct  pressure  of  exploded  gas 
upon  the  water  pumped,  and  is  probably,  from  a 
consideration  of  fuel  consumption,  the  most  eco- 
nomical pump  there  is. 

The  fuel  cost  is  not  the  only  cost.  The  first 
cost  of  the  Humphrey  pump  and  of  the  alcohol 
engine  probably  exclude  these  mimps  from  the 
agricultural  field  for  the  present.  They  are  in 
the  nature  of  experiments  and  if  it  is  not  good 
engineering,  it  is  surely  poor  business  for  a  man 
who  has  plenty  to  do  with  his  own  affairs  to  ex- 
periment with  someone  else's  new  machine.  He 
had  better  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  his  own 
business  and  use  machinery  of  approved  design 
that  is  giving  satisfaction  in  his  locality. 

FERN  ERADICATION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  orchard,  about 
ten  acres  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
"brakes"  or  large  ferns.  The  orchard  is  on  roll- 
ing land  and  the  soil  light  in  structure.  I  would 
deem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  inform  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  as  to  what  is  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them.— O.  P.  F.,  Placerville. 

Ferns  on  cleared  land  are  very  difficult  to  clean 
out  for  quite  a  time  as  they  keep  on  coming  up 
from  the  root  stocks  in  the  soil.  They  will  keep 
on  doing  so  until  the  plant  food  stored  up  in  the 
roots  is  exhausted.  Until  they  branch  out  and 
begin  to  draw  plant  food  and  moisture  from  the 
soil  they  will  not  do  much  harm,  as  the  first 
growth,  that  which  comes  before  the  top  unrolls, 
is  drawn  from  reserve  root  strength  more  than 
from  the  soil  particles.  If  you  run  a  weed  cutter 
along  beneath  the  surface  before  the  "brakes" 
have  made  much  headway  you  will  sooner  or  later 
kill  them.  Even  under  ordinary  cultivation  they 
generally  die  off  in  a  few  seasons  on  account  of 
the  air  and  sunlight  striking  the  soil  and  cannot 
be  considered  a  very  bad  pest  or  problem,  al- 
though it  will  be  advisable,  as  stated,  to  cut  them 
off  whenever  they  make  too  great  a  showing. 

In  a  query  last  week  a  subscriber  asked  where 
the  "Manual  of  Practical  Farming"  could  be 
obtained,  and  through  an  oversight  this  part  of 
the  query  was  overlooked.  The  book  can  be  ob- 
tained from  MacMillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  price 
50  cents. 
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Humus^ 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  July  5th  you 
kindly  answered  my  enquiry  with  regard  to  a 
test  for  humus.  If  you  will  please  give  a  little 
information  about  the  color  of  the  ammonia  water 
I  think  my  knowledge  of  chemistry  may  help  me 
to  make  the  test  and  come  to  some  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  humus  in  my  soil. 

The  articles  in  the  Press  by  the  Associate 
Editor  on  the  soil  and  its  needs  have  interested 
me  very  much.  I  have  owned  my  grove  going 
on  two  years.  I  raised  and  plowed  under  a  vetch 
crop  this  year — as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  furnishing  material  for  humus 
had  been  done  since  1906  or  1907. 

At  that  time  barnyard  manure  was  applied — I 
would  like  to  apply  barnyard  manure  again,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get,  and  expensive.  From  the  asso- 
ciate editor's  articles  I  should  judge  that  he  con- 
siders barnyard  manure  more  valuable  for  hu- 
mus than  straw;  am  I  right? — D.  M.  E.,  Rialto. 

Would  hardly  advise  you  to  try  the  ammonia 
test  for  humus  in  the  soil.  It  is  seldom  used  and 
would  require  comparison  with  large  numbers  of. 
other  soils  in  order  to  base  anything  like  accurate 
judgment  upon.  Similar  practice  might  better 
be  taken  in  observing  the  conduct  of  different 
soils  in  field  conditions,  as  knowledge  of  good 
soils  from  the  way  they  act  is  100  per  cent  better 
than  any  laboratory  analysis  of  them.  You  like- 
wise would  need  various  equipment  that  would 
cost  quite  a  bit  and  for  which  you  would  have 
little  use.  You  can,  however,  get  the  method  by 
writing  to  the  soil  department  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, asking  definitely  for  Prof.  Hilgard's  short 
test  for  humus.  If  you  send  some  soil  to  the 
University,  the  soil  department  will  tell  you  what 
they  think  of  its  humus  content,  though  they 
cannot  analyze  it  for  you. 

The  reasons  for  prefering  barnyard  manure  to 
straw  are  manifold  and  we  would  have  discussed 
the  subject  before  this  in  a  special  article,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  through  press  of  work. 

Briefly,  some  reasons  are  these.  Straw  contains 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  either  plant  food  or 
animal  food,  as  the  plant  sends  nearly  all  of  its 
strength  into  the  grain.  This  leaves  in  the  straw 
only  woody  fibre  and  not  a  great  deal  else. 

Most  manure  on  the  other  hand  is  the  residue 
from  the  finest  part  of  the  plant.  From  California 
farms  alfalfa  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  other 
plant  foods  and  the  manure  therefore  is  rich,  too, 
richer  than  if  only  grain  hay  were  fed.  City 
horses  likewise  are  fed  so  largely  on  grain  that 
the  manure  is  richer  than  that  of  most  farm 
horses,  therefore  stable  manure  in  California  is 
quite  sure  to  be  rich  wherever  it  is  found. 

There  is  one  very  important  feature  about 
stable  manure  that  is  frequently  ignored,  especi- 
ally when  a  statment  is  made  that  this  or  that 
contains  so  much  potash,  so  much  phosphorus, 
so  much  nitrogen,  and  so  on.  It  contains  plant 
food  in  accordance  with  that  in  the  feed  of  the 
animal  or  fowl  from  which  it  came.  Manure* 
from  stock  fed  largely  on  straw  naturally  con- 
tains small  amounts  of  plant  food,  for  the  ani- 
mals take  largely  from  the  foods  there  at  the 
start  and  very  naturally  cannot  put  any  real 
plant  food  in.  That  is  one  reason  why  ordinary 
barnyard  manure  is  a  very  much  better  plant 
food  than  straw. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself.  Plowing  straw  into 
a  soil  may  be  disastrous,  as  it  is  so  woody  and 
dry  that  only  with  difficulty  will  it  decay  prop- 
erly. Its  effect  is  mostly  to  dry  out  the  top  soil. 
If  you  have  a  heavy  soil  that  lies  so  tight  and 
moist  that  the  straw  will  decay  before  summer, 
straw  may  be  good  as  a  fertilizer,  but  ordinarily 
straw  or  any  dry,  woody  substance  is  pretty  poor 
stuff  to  plow  under. 

There  is  one  good  reason  why  manure  from 
straw  might  be  much  better  fertilizer  than  the 
straw  itself.  The  cow  or  horse  chews  it  all  up 
and  gets  it  into  fine  particles  that  will  not  dry  out 
the  soil,  but  rather  work  all  through  it  and  do 
everything  that  manure  should.  The  plant  food 
therein  will  also  be  so  exposed  by  the  crushing 
of  the  cells  of  the  straw  that  all  can  be  put  into 
contact  with  soil  particles  and  operate  freely, 
whereas  in  the  original  straw  it  would  be  so  locked 
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up  by  the  woody  fibre  that  soil  moisture  could  do 
practically  nothing  with  it. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  mere  grinding  into 
small  particles  there  is  the  excellent  effect  of 
the  digestive  juices,  which  work  on  even  the 
crude  fibre  so  that  it  becomes  more  tender  and 
susceptible  to  action  by  roots  and  soil.  This  ac- 
tion of  digestive  juices  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
thought  of,  and  without  doubt  is  one  reason  why 
manure  is  such  a  fine  fertilizer.  Therefore,  or- 
dinary barnyard  manure  is  a  very  much  better 
fertilizer  than  straw,  and  the  straw  itself  is  vastly 
improved,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  more  valu- 
able it  becomes,  by  being  used  first  as  stock  feed 
of  some  kind.  Turn  a  band  of  sheep,  or  what  not, 
on  a  stubble  field,  and  you  have  first  the  value  of 
the  straw  for  feed,  and  finally  a  greatly  improved 
fertilizer. 

Humus  Building  Slow. — Before  closing  this  little 
discussion  there  is  one  thing  well  worth  calling 
attention  to  and  that  is  the  very  slow  process  of 
building  up  humus  in  a  soil.  To  hear  most  people 
talk  of  supplying  humus  to  a  soil  you  would  think 
that  great  things  were  being  done  by  growing  a 
few  cover  crops  and  plowing  them  under.  Half 
a  thought  will  show  that  putting  humus  in  the 
soil  is  slow  work. 

A  California  soil  not  too  well  supplied  with 
humus,  rather  scant  in  fact,  may  have  half  a  per 
cent  of  humus.  Double  the  amount  would  be 
small  enough.  That  means,  since  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  six 
inches  of  average  soil,  or  1,000  tons,  that  there  are 
10  tons  of  humus  in  every  per  cent,  or  5  tons 
with  half  a  per  cent.  Humus  is  former  vegetable 
(or  animal)  material  that  has  had  a  long  period 
of  working  in  the  soil  and  a  ton  of  dry  matter 
would  be  a  whole  lot  less  than  a  ton  by  the  time 
it  was  fully  changed  into  humus.  Therefore,  it 
would  require  a  fearfully  large  amount  of  ma- 
nure or  cover  crop  to  make  this  amount  of  humus, 
and  during  the  period  of  formation  there  would 
be  the  natural  destruction  of  humus,  which  oc- 
curs through  the  action  of  heat,  sunlight  and 
various  agencies.  Still,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
little  barnyard  manure  or  a  cover  crop  will  do. 

The  best  guide  in  all  cases  is  not  the  account 
book  to  find  out  how  much  cover  crop  has  been 
grown  or  how  much  manure  should  be  put  on, 
nor  is  it  the  chemical  analysis  showing  the  amount 
of  humus  in  the  soil.  It  is  rather  the  action  of 
the  soil  itself.  If  that  is  satisfactory,  grow  cover 
crops  when  possible,  put  on  what  stable  manure 
is  available,  and  the  other  fertilizer,  and  let  it 
go  at  that  without  worry  or  unnecessary  expense. 
People  get  too  excited  over  the  theory  of  the 
case  sometimes  to  <jive  actual  appearance  and  re- 
sults the  proper  consideration. 
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plied  with  water  was  needed,  so  the  South  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Oakdale  districts  were  organ- 
ized. The  former  includes  71.000  acres,  the  lat- 
ter a  very  little  less.  As  compared  with  this,  the 
old  ditch  supplied,  after  a  fashion,  onlv  about 
4,000  acres. 

The  cost  to  the  South  San  Joaquin  district 
for  their  part  of  the  work,  including  drainage, 
storage,  main  canals,  and  laterals,  as  well  as 
their  share  of  the  diverting  dam  and  81%  of  the 
first  three  miles  of  the  main  canal,  will  be  $53.80 
per  acre,  in  bonded  indebtedness,  not  cash.  The 
directors  have  been  B.  A.  Goodwin,  president : 
W.  J.  Woodward.  J.  S.  Moulton,  C.  T.  Wiggin, 
and  G.  E.  Steinegal. 

Features  of  Work. — The  Goodwin  diverting 
dam  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  far  up  in  the 
Stanislaus  river  in  Calaveras  county.  It  is  built 
in  two  arches,  instead  of  one,  as  is  the  La  Grange 
dam  of  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  systems,  and 
was  not  as  expensive!  as  that,  though  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  the  water  from  the  dam  to  the 
open  ground  are  greater  than  in  those  systems. 
This  dam  is  400  feet  long  and  80  feet  high  at 
one  point,  which  is  on  the  southern  arch. 

From  this  dam  to  the  edge  of  the  South  San 
Joaquin  district  the  water  has  to  be  brought 
twenty-two  miles,  four  miles  of  which,  however, 


are  in  natural  channel.  There  are  some  gre; 
engineering  features  in  this  22  miles.  There  are 
7  miles  of  concrete  ditch,  13  tunnels  with  a  total 
length  of  two  miles.  One  of  these  tunnels  is  3,500 
feet  long,  lying  far  below  ground-level.  Shafts 
were  sunk  in  two  or  three  so  that  work  in  the 
tunnel  could  go  along  simultaneously  in  several 
places.  Much  of  the  rock  from  this  tunnel  was 
so  fine  and  hard  that  it  was  ideal  for  the  con- 
crete work  that  was  needed  for  the  seven  miles 
of  the  main  canal. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  fine  work  was  partly 
that  the  roughness  of  the  country  made  it  neces- 
sary, partly  that  the  directors  and  engineers  de- 
cided that  real  economy  made  it  necessary  to 
get  away  from  side-hills,  off  to  the  mesas  or  roll- 
ing plains.  Side-hill  work  may  for  the  time  be 
cheaper  than  tunnels  and  great  amounts  of  cut- 
ting, but  it  means  long  canals,  easy  breaks,  and 
expensive  and  difficult  repairing  at  a  time  when 
water  is  most  needed  for  the  land.  The  main 
canal  is  thus  very  direct  and  safe. 

Whenever  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  along  a 
side-hill  in  the  mountains,  the  canal  has  been 
concrete  lined.  Fills  also  have  been  avoided,  and 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  the  canal  is  be- 
low ground-level.  Flumes  also  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  almost  entirely,  though  there  is  one 
large  wooden  flume  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
system  that  is  not  expected  to  last  for  generations 
with  nothing  more  than  nominal  repair. 

Storage  Methods. — No  work  has  started  on  the 
storage  of  water,  as  this  is  not  necessary  just 
now  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted first.  Nevertheless,  everything  is  ready  to 
start  when  opportunity  offers,  and  for  the  season 
of  1915  storage  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  and 
one  of  the  greatest  storage  ventures  in  the  West, 
though  inexpensive. 

The  storage  reservoir  will  be  called  the  Wood- 
ward reservoir  after  W.  J.  Woodward,  the  direc- 
tor who  saw  the  opportunity  for  it.  Its  site  is 
out  in  the  open  hills  far  below  the  diverting  dam 
and  but  a  few  miles  above  the  district  line.  It 
is  in  that  part  of  the  canal  referred  to  as  nat- 
ural watercourse.  The  water  will  cover  several 
thousand  acres  and  store  up  49,000  acre-feet.  The 
cost  will  be  only  $790,000,  or  less  than  $11  per 
acre,  giving  approximately  8  inches  of  water  to 
the  acre.  How  much  more  than  $11  per  acre  8 
inches  of  water  woiild  be  worth  in  a  dry  year 
is  too  apparent  for  words — the  storage  feature  is 
not  notable  for  wonderful  engineering,  but  for 
simplicity  and  efficiency.  The  storage  dam,  by 
the  way,  can  be  heightened  when  desired  to  store 
far  more  than  the  amount  of  water  named. 

It  is  time  to  quit  talking.  It  is  necessary  to 
say  something,  however,  about  methods  of  stor- 
age. The  diverting  canal,  for  instance,  can  take 
out  850  cubic  feet  per  second,  part  of  which 
goes  to  that  part  of  the  Oakdale  district  north 
of  the  Stanislaus.  All  this  can  be  run  into  the 
reservoir  through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  time 
that  full  irrigation  starts.  Then  if  the  water  in 
the  river  falls  low,  as  much  can  be  taken  out  as 
there. is  for  the  share  of  the  district  and  run  into 
the  reservoir,  while  from  the  lower  side  of  the 
reservoir  a  full  stream  can  be  taken.  With  this 
storage  supply,  in  the  driest  years  irrigation 
can  be  continued  until  cool  weather  and  fall 
rains  make  it  unnecessary. 

This  spring  the  dam  was  formally  opened  and 
water  run  through  a  part  of  the  main  canal  for 
the  land  under  the  old  Tulloch  system.  Early  in 
August,  if  not  before,  the  main  canal  will  be 
completed  up  to  the  district  line  and  all  of  the 
Tulloch  system  in  the  district  operated  in  final 
condition.  The  district  laterals  will  not  be  com- 
pleted, though  water  can  be  run  through  some 
of  them.  In  the  spring  of  1914  the  system  will 
be  complete  to  the  last  40  acres,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1915  in  all  probability  the  storage  dam  will 
he  ready  also.  Then  the  northern  r>art  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  will  be  a  garden,  as  is  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  districts  now.  and  the  vis- 
itors to  our  Exposition  will  be  welcomed  by  as 
fine  a  vision  of  comfort  and  productivity  as  can 
be  found  in  our  borders. 

The  cost  will  be  very  small,  $2.70  per  acre  per 
year  as  interest  on  the  bonds  for  20  years,  after 
which  one-tenth  of  the  bonds  are  to  be  paid  off 
every  year.  The  operating  expenses,  due  to  the 
care  in  construction  and  design  and  small  cost 
of  upkeep,  are  expected  to  be  only  about  80 
cents.    In  other  words,  for  20  years  $3.50  per 
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acre  per  year,  or  a  little  over,  will  be  the 
only  charge  for  building  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  putting  the  water  on  the  land 
from  it,  too. 

The'  lesson  of  it  all,  is  to  have  a  good 
job  well  done.  The  extra  expense  that 
this  district  went  to  in  getting  a  good 
line  for  their  canal,  in  providing  storage, 
in  preventing  trouble  from  poor  drainage, 
in  making  it  easy  for  the  land  owner  to 


get  the  water  on  his  land,  is  every  par- 
ticle repaid  in  the  value  the  property 
owner  will  receive,  and  this  district,  with 
the  Oakdale  district,  is  a  welcome  and 
honorable  addition  to  the  California 
lands  formerly  dry  and  largely  unpro- 
ductive, but  now,  or  soon  to  be,  green, 
pleasant,  and  filled  with  the  bounties  that 
nature  provides  to  those  who  will  work 
for  them. 


The  Distribution  of  Water. 


The  principles  of  irrigation  have  been 
discussed  many  times,  but  the  subject  is 
so  great  and  so  important  that  facts  re- 
garding it  can  bear  repetition.  One  of  the 
best  summaries  that  can  be  found  on  cer- 
tain features  of  irrigation,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  water  supply,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  to  be  irrigated  and  the 
surface  conditions  and  slope  of  the  land, 
recently  appeared  in  the  South  African 
Agricultural  Journal.  It  was  a  prize 
essay  in  a  contest  held  by  the  South 
African  Irrigation  Association  and  applies 
well  to  California. 

The  body  of  the  essay  follows: 

Since  the  falling  of  rain  upon  soils  in 
any  region  has  always  been  intermittent 
in  character,  since  during  the  intervals 
of  fair  weather  a  part  of  the  water  so 
given  to  the  soil  is  lost  by  evaporation 
or  drainage,  and  since  vegetation  will 
thrive  best  only  when  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  moisture  is  given  and  retained 
in  the  soil,  for  use  by  such  vegetation,  it 
follows  that  proper  distribution  of  water 
over  given  periods  by  artificial  means  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  most  profitable 
means  of  carrying  crops  to  maturity.  This 
being  true,  there  would  occur  times  with 
almost  all  soils  when  they  would  give 
larger  yields  if  they  could  be  r.rtificially 
irrigated  than  they  would  have  done  if 
the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall,  the  high 
velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  in  a  hot  climate  had  to  be 
contended  against. 

But  not  all  soils  are  alike  in  their 
capacity  for  retaining  moisture  and  of 
permitting  it  to  draw  away,  and  this  be- 
ing so  under  one  and  the  same  condition 
of  rainfall  one  field  might  benefit  by  irri- 
gation while  another  one  would  profit  by 
better  drainage.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration it  would  be  wise,  where  the 
quantity  of  water  for  disposal  is  limited, 
to  take  due  precaution  in  selecting  the 
soil  to  be  irrigated  and  by  frequent  and 
deep  tillage  always  to  conserve  as  much 
water  as  possible  in  the  soil  itself,  for 
the  production  of  crops  without  any  un- 
due drain  on  the  supply  for  disposal. 

Loose  vs.  Heavy  Soils. 

When  the  supply  of  water  is  limited, 
a  soil  that  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
retaining  moisture  is  far  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  than  an  arid 
soil  that  would  require  frequent  applica 
tion  of  water  in  order  to  retain  a  uni- 
form amount  of  moisture  to  bring  a  crop 
to  maturity.  And  even  where  the  water, 
supply  is  abundant  such  a  soil  is  still 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  than  a  soil 
that  requires  frequent  application  of 
water  to  keep  uniformly  damp,  as  it 
minimizes  labor  in  irrigating  and  saves 
water  for  other  purposes. 

Loose,  porous  soils  that  require  fre- 
quent application  of  water  could,  how- 
ever, be  more  profitably  used  for  root 
crops,  and  perhaps  barley,  than  damp 
soils  where  drainage  is  imperative  at 
certain  times.  The  frequent  application 
of  water  to  root  crops  (and  barley)  on 
sub-soil  tnat  would  drain  away  any  super- 
fluous water  instantaneously,  is  far  more 
likely  to  give  a  maximum  return  than 
where  the  soil  is  less  porous  and  retains 
the  water  for  longer  periods. 

Fertilizing  Effects. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  water  of  highest  value  for  the 


purposes  of  irrigation  is  the  sewage  of 
large  cities,  unless  it  contains  too  large 
amounts  of  poisonous  products  from  fac- 
tories in  the  form  of  injurious  chemical 
compounds. 

The  organic  matter  in  such  sewage  is 
of  the  highest  value  as  a  fertilizer  for 
many  crops,  and  in  all  warm  climates  it 
is  often  practicable  and  very  desirable  to 
use  such  water  for  irrigation. 

Next  in  value  to  sewage  water  must 
be  placed  that  of  streams  carrying  con- 
siderable quantities  of  suspended  solids. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  richest 
and  most  enduring  soils  of  the  world  are 
tnose  formed  from  the  alluvium  of 
strearis,  laid  down  by  the  water  on  its 
flood  plains;  and  when  this  is  true,  it 
will  not  be  strange  that  turbid  water  has 
generally  been  held  in  great  esteem  for 
irrigation  on  account  of  its  fertilizing 
value.  When  such  sediments  are  laid 
down  upon  sandy  soils  it  will  be  readily 
appreciated  that  the  gain  to  the  field  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  mere 
plant  food  which  the  sediments  con- 
tain. 

It  is  affirmed  that  in  Egypt,  under  the 
old  system  of  the  Pharaohs,  basin  irriga- 
tion which  permitted  the  rich  mud  to 
collect  in  the  fields  kept  them  fertile  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  they  are  so  to- 
day; whereas  in  lower  Egypt  where  the 
old  practice  has  been  abandoned  in  recent 
years  for  an  "improved"  system,  which 
does  not  permit  the  utilization  of  the 
rich  Nile  mud,  the  fields  are  fast  deteri- 
orating in  fertility,  although  only  half  a 
century  has  passed. 

The  above  will  prove  how  highly  neces- 
sary it  is  in  laying  out  a  system  of  irri- 
gation to  take  every  precaution  and  to 
utilize  every  available  chance  to  get  the 
best  results,  and  eventually  the  highest 
returns  by  judicious  use  of  what  available 
quantity  of  water  can  be  stored,  and  by 
always  aiming,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
obtain  such  water  that  could  do  the  high- 
est duty  to  the  soil,  both  in  plant  pro- 
duction and  improving  the  soil  itself. 

Nature  of  Soil. 

The  most  important  consideration  after 
the  nature  of  the  water  supply,  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  water  itself,  is  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  soil  to  be 
irrigated. 

Not  all  soils  are  alike  in  their  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture  and  of  permitting 
it  to  drain  away,  and  this  being  true 
under  one  and  the  same  conditions,  one 
field  might  be  benefitted  by  a  certain  way 
of  irrigation,  while  another  would,  under 
similar  circumstances,  profit  by  better 
drainage. 

It  is  this  fact  of  varying  capacity  of 
soils  to  store  water  for  given  periods  of 
time  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  of  filling  and  refilling  among  plants, 
has  led  to  the  evolution  of  species  which 
can  thrive  best  in  soils  of  certain  texture. 
This  is  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance 
and  consequence,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  irrigator  to  discriminate  between 
one  crop  and  another,  as  well  as  the 
exact  amount  of  water  required  by  such 
soil,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
under  all  circumstances. 

Reasoning  from  general  principles,  one 
is  naturally  led  to  anticipate  that  in  an 
exceptionally  dry  atmosphere  and  under 
a  clear  sky  the  rate  of  evaporation,  both 
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Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawfereo  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we  '11  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  produet  or  we 

wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 

are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


I  hawferco) 
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DOUBLES  THE 
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from  soil  and  vegetation,  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally rapid,  and  hence  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  water  would  be  re- 
quired for  crop  production  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand^  oT  crops  under 
more  humid  conditions.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  taught  that  the  high  velocity 
of  winds  is  much  more  responsible  for 
loss  of  moisture  in  soil  or  vegetation. 

When  water  is  plentiful  and  is  being 
•used  freely,  and  especially  where  irriga- 
tion by  flooding  is  being  practiced,  the 
soils  having  the  coarsest,  most  open,  tex- 
ture will  waste  the  most  water  by  perco- 
lating through  the  zone  of  root  feeding. 
Hence  on  this  account  the  duty  of  water 
would  be  smaller  on  these  soils  than  on 
those  having  finer  texture.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  surface  evaporation  from 
the  coarser  soils  is  so  much  greater  than 
from  the  sandy  soils  that  the  quantity  of 
■water  is  much  more  nearly  equal  on  them 
than  it  could  be  were  it  not  for  those 
■opposite  characteristics. 

The  character  of  the  sub-soils,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  surface  soil,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
the  unskilled  irrigator,  and  particularly 
so  if  he  possesses  no  knowledge  or  exer- 
cises poor  judgment  regarding  the  water- 
holding  power  of  the  soil  to  which  the 
water  Is  being  applied. 

Where  the  texture  of  the  sub-soil  is 
coarse,  and  its  water-holding  powers 
small,  it  requires  the  best  of  judgment, 
both  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  may  be  applied  at  one  time  and  as 
to  the  rate  it  should  be  led  over  the 
surface  or  along  the  furrows,  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  by  percola- 
tion below  the  depth  of  root  feeding. 

After  the  above  general  principles  it 
hecomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
more  practical  part  of  irrigation  or  the 
distribution  of  water,  with  proper  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  water  supply,  and 
the  character  of  the  soil  to  be  irrigated, 
but  no  less  to  the  surface  conditions  and 
slope  of  the  land. 

When  water  has  been  provided  for 
irrigation  and  brought  to  the  field  where 
it  is  to  be  applied,  the  steps  which  still 
remain  to  be  taken  are  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  in  the  whole  enterprise, 
not  excepting  those  of  engineering,  how- 
ever great,  which  may  have  been  neces- 
sary in  providing  a  water  supply  which 
shall  be  constant,  ample,  and  moderate 
in  cost;  for  failure  In  the  application  of 
water  to  the  crop  means  utter  ruin  for 
all  that  has  gone  before. 

Right  Practices. 

To  handle  water  on  a  given  field  so 
that  it  shall  be  applied  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  amount  without  unneces- 
sarily washing  the  soil  or  injuring  the 
crop,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions,  good  judgment,  close 
observation,  skillful  manipulation,  and 
patience,  after  the  field  has  been  put  into 
excellent  shape;  and  right  here  is  where 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  wetting  and  washing 
of  soils  and  possible  injury  to  crops  as  a 
result  of  irrigation  becomes  a  matter  of 
greatest  moment.  There  is  great  need  of 
more  exact  scientific  knowledge  than  we 
now  have  to  guide  the  irrigator. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  be- 
ginners in  irrigation  is  the  use  of  too 
large  volumes  of  water  in  one  place  and 
hurrying  it  over  the  ground  too  rapidly. 
It  must  be  kept  ever  in  mind  in  all  sorts 
of  irrigation  that  the  eroding  and  trans- 
porting power  of  water  increases  with 
the  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  but  in 
a  higher  ratio;  to  double  the  rate  at 
which  water  moves  in  a  furrow,  or  over 
the  surface,  increases  its  power  to  wash 
and  carry  the  soil  forward  nearly  four- 
fold. 

In  good  irrigation  the  water  is  forced 
to  move  so  gently  that  it  runs  nearly  or 
quite  clear  and  without  washing  the  sides 
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or  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  if  one  does 
not  succeed  in  securing  flows  without 
washing  the  only  conclusion  which  should 
be  drawn  is  that  the  right  way  has  not 
yet  been  learned,  not  that  it  cannot  be 
done. 

Naturally  the  steeper  the  slope  of  the 
furrows  the  faster  the  water  tends  to 
run;  so,  too,  when  the  slope  remains  the 
same,  the  larger  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  furrow  the  faster  the  water  will  flow, 
and  these  two  principles  give  the  irrigator 
nearly  complete  control  of  the  situation. 

If  the  ground  is  flat  and  the  water 
moves  too  slowly  increase  the  amount  in 
the  furrow,  and  if  there  is  not  water 
enough  to  do  this  decfrease  the  number  of 
furrows  handled  at  a  time.  If  the  water 
runs  too  fast  and  washes,  divide  the 
stream  into  more  furrows  until  the  move- 
ment comes  to  be  the  rate  which  does 
not  wash  or  erode. 

The  most  essential  point  in  the  distri- 
bution of  water  is  to  have  the  furrows  on 
a  nearly  uniform  slope  so  that  the 
velocity  of  flow  will  be  nearly  uniform 
through  their  entire  length.  If  the  same 
grade  cannot  be  secured  throughout  it  is 
better  to  change  from  a  steeper  slope  to 
one  more  flat  than  the  reverse,  because 
then  the  reduction  in  velocity  will  be 
partly  made  up  by  a  greater  depth  of 
water  in  the  furrow  on  the  flatter  reaches. 

Flooding. 

When  large  areas  of  land  are  to  be 
irrigated  in  single  blocks  there  is  no 
method  of  applying  water  which  is  so 
economical  of  labor  and  of  time  as  the 
system  of  flooding,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  and  maintain  the  best 
conditions  for  it,  and  there  is  no  other 
system  which  permits  of  so  uniform  a 
wetting  of  the  surface. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different 
systems  of  flooding.  One  covers  the 
surface  of  the  field  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
running  water,  maintained  until  the  de- 
sired saturation  has  been  reached,  the 
other  covers  the  surface  with  a  sheet  of 
standing  water  which  is  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  soil  has  absorbed  enough 
when  the  balance  is  drawn  off,  or  simply 
as  much  water  as  is  desired  is  placed 
upon  the  land,  and  this  remains  upon  the 
surface  until  it  is  absorbed. 

These  two  systems  are  used  mostly  for 
crops  like  small  grains  which  closely 
cover  the  ground  and  where  inter-tillage 
is  not  practiced. 

Personal  experience  has  taught  the  fol- 
lowing system  in  flooding  where  the 
natural  slope  of  the  ground  is  good.  A 
distributing  ditch  or  main  furrow  is 
carried  along  the  highest  edge  of  the 
field  to  be  irrigated. 

When  plowing  is  commenced  the  entire 
field  is  divided  into  lands  12  yards  wide, 
so  that  after  the  plowing  and  harrowing 
is  completed  the  land  forms  parallel 
ridges  at  a  distance  of  12  yards  apart; 
and  along  these  parallel  ridges  furrows 
are  made  by  using  a  V-shaped  plough 
with  a  double  concave  moldboard  throw- 
ing the  earth  both  ways,  and  thus  form- 
ing distributing  furrows.  The  ridge  of 
earth  on  either  side  of  the  furrows  serves 
the  purpose  of  borders  to  the  land,  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  water  to  the 
furrows  after  it  has  been  thrown  out  by 
a  dam.-  Where  the  stream  is  not  very 
strong,  an  ordinary  grain  bag,  with  or 
without  a  little  ground  in  it,  forms  a 
very  effective  dam  and  prevents  wash- 
ing. 

If,  however,  the  slopes  of  the  field  are 
steep,  and  especially  if  they  incline  in 
various  directions,  an  entirely  different 
system  of  irrigation  should  be  rollowed 
and  flooding  is  practically  impossible.  In 
this  case  water-furrows  are  made  across 
the  surface  of  the  slope  nearly  along  con- 
tour lines  and  fairly  close  together,  allow- 
ing as  little  fall  as  possible,  and  only  so 
much  as  is  needed  to  carry  the  water 
forward.     An  ordinary  plow  would  be 


preferable  to  a  ridge  plow,  and  the  fur- 
rows should  then  be  drawn  with  the 
ridge  toward  the  lower  slope.  In  water- 
ing by  this  method  the  aim  is  to  throw 
the  water  over  the  lower  edge  of  the 
furrow  in  a  continual  sheet  or  else  at 
short  intervals,  to  flow  down  the  slope 
until  the  portion  of  the  field  within  reach 
has  received  what  is  needed. 

Here  again  personal  experience  has 
proved  that  in  many  instances  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  along  these 
contour  furrows  until  the  entire  stretch 
between  any  two  furrows  is  saturated. 
This  process  requires  no  continual  stop- 
ping of  the  current,  which  on  very  slopy 
lands  is  no  easy  task. 

Furrow  Irrigation. 

In  orchard  irrigation,  several  methods 
of  distributing  water  are  practiced,  but 
there  is  none  followed  so  generally  and 
with  such  good  result  as  the  furrow 
method,  where  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  in  small  streams  through  the 
furrows  for  a  long  time,  somewhat  after 
the   method    above    described   in  slopy 


lands,  until  the  water  has  penetrated  l> 
percolation  beneath,  the  surface,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  spread    broadly  by 
capillarity  sideways  under   the  surface 
mulch  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

No  matter  from  what  standpoint  the 
entire  subject  is  regarded,  one  fact  stands 
out  pre-eminently  above  all  others,  and 
that  is  the  infinite  advantage  of  irriga- 
tion over  all  other  methods  of  agriculture. 
The  very  fact  of  the  extent  and  geo- 
graphic range  of  irrigation  all  over  the 
world  (whether  the  system  be  as  large 
as  in  the  Indus  basin  and  along  the  Nile 
regions  where  mighty  rivers  have  been 
diverted  from  their  course  in  ancient 
times,  or  whether  a  system  is  kept  by 
windmills,  Noria  pumps,  or  even  sacks 
drawn  by  a  mule,  as  quite  recently  prac- 
ticed in  some  parts  of  South  Africa)  in- 
dicates that  it  has  become  an  innate  de- 
sire in  mankind  to  assist  nature  by  stor- 
ing waste  water  in  normal  times  for 
utilization  in  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  during  abnormal 
droughts. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 

Perforator,  Grader 
and  Spreader 


fXTi>MV.rS*833-0CU  /aas->s(pr.6/a98. 

The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  AND 
GRADER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  where  the  requirements  of 
prune  growers  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage incorporated  into  the  machine, 
tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand 

of  fruit  handling  machinery,  including  trucks  and  cars, 
catalog. 

ANDERSO\-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ^S*jSl!c2: 


Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse 
or  power.    We  manufacture  a  full  line 
Write  for  illustrated 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

^^^^  Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
'  where   the    pumping   unit   installed  is 

^ii«».rJ^HL    economical  in  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
W    of  study  and  experience. 

M    Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Patented  Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47  today. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  S£^EK2££e 

LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  '■SHuSS?- 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Limp, 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Sonfre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfe 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48S8. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  SaciTimento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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The  Race  and  Labor  Problem. 


To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  commend 
your  stand  on  the  Japanese  question  as 
indicated  by  your  recent  expressions  on 
the  subject.  You  are  right  in  thinking 
the  question  only  a  part  of  a  very  much 
larger  question.  Many  of  the  older 
countries  of  the  world  long  ago  felt  the 
need  of  some  opening  for  their  surplus 
population.  A  great  proportion  came  to 
America.  Many  of  these  early  comers 
found  the  opportunity  to  get  more  land 
than  they  could  cultivate  themselves, 
and  they  bought  negroes  to  cultivate  the 
land  for  them.  Nature  furnished  the 
land;  the  negro  did  the  work;  the  land 
owner  did  nothing,  but  he  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  and  held  his  head  high 
and  his  supporters  in  a  proper  degree  of 
contempt. 

That  was  perfect  parasitism,  and  now, 
the  Southerner,  feeling  the  squeeze  of 
overpopulation,  facing  a  black  wall,  the 
heritage  received  from  his  progenitors, 
must  look  to  some  other  land  for  a  place 
to  gain  a  livelihood. 

The  native  population  of  all  the  other 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  for 
years  been  feeling  the  press  of  the  over- 
flow population  from  Europe,  and  they 
have  been  steadily  migrating  westward, 
and  even  now  they  are  swinging  north- 
ward into  Alberta.  If  we  do  not  take  the 
steps  to  prevent  it.  there  will  soon  arise 
on  the  Pacific  coast  a  brown  wall  that 
will  be  even  more  impenetrable  than  the 
one  of  darker  hue  in  the  South. 

When  that  day  comes,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  in  coming,  the  overflow  popula- 
tion from  the  east  will  be  compelled  to 
seek  an  outlet  in  some  other  country. 
Then  why  invite  aliens  to  our  land, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  by  such 
action,  at  no  distant  day  many  of  our 
citizens  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other 
countries,  and  themselves  become  alien? 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  how  the 
Asiatics  will  reciprocate  the  privilege 
they  are  now  asking  of  us,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  the  anti-alien  labor 
and  land  laws  of  Japan  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  shown  in  the  Boxer  up- 
rising. 

There  are,  it  is  claimed,  approximately. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "KuruljiiCim  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  lie  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

1MB  9.  Main  St.,  I,<m  AnjcrWa,  Cal. 


55,000  Japanese  in  California,  and  in  the 
United  States  there  are  over  four  mil- 
lions of  idle  workers.  Small  effort  would 
be  required  to  recruit  from  this  army  of 
job  hunters  enough  Americans  to  per- 
form the  work  now  done  by  people  from 
Asia,  and  the  result  would  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  those  who  ought  to  have  the 
first  chance  at  the  job,  and  certainly 
California  would  suffer  no  economic  loss 
thereby. 

Very  many  times  as  many  Americans 
as  Asiatics  are  now  and  have  ever  since 
agriculture  began  in  California  been  do- 
ing efficiently,  every  kind  of  work  that 
is  to  be  done,  not  only  on  the  delta  or 
island  lands,  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin, 
that  drain  the  two  great  interior  valleys 
of  the  same  names,  where  high  tempera- 
tures do  prevail  in  summer.  They  do 
the  work  and  thrive  in  spite  of  the  heat 
which  being  dry,  is  no  more  oppressive 
than  eighty  or  ninety  in  humid  climates. 
This,  coupled  with  the  cool  nights  that 
almost  invariably  prevail,  make  it  a  com- 
paratively pleasant  and  healthful  climate 
in  which  to  live  and  work. — W.  O.  Reth- 
erford, Oakley. 

Mr.  Retherford  in  an  accompanying 
communication,  not  for  publication,  says 
also:  It  is  time  Easterners  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  it  menaces  Easterner  as 
well  as  Westerner,  residents  of  every 
other  State  as  well  as  ours.  I  think 
every  Californian  having  friends  in  the 
East  should  write  them,  or  even  better, 
write  his  home  paper  on  the  subject.  We 
agree. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  reflection  on 
the  early  Southerners,  but  it  is  very  plain 
that  this  very  proposition  of  having  an- 
other race  to  do  the  actual'  work  has 
brought  a  problem  to  the  South  that  is 
many  times  over  more  troublesome  than 
all  that  work  would  have  been  if  per- 
formed by  white  free  labor.  Better  for 
all  concerned  if  the  work  for  a  while 
had  been  left  undone,  or  been  accom- 
plished gradually  rather  than  done  by 
negro  slaves.  -  The  nation  is  unanimous 
on  that  general  fact,  and  unrestricted 
employment  of  the  yellow  races  to  do  la- 
bor would  be  more  disastrous  many  times 
over  than  the  black  labor  has  been,  for 
the  negroes  are  Americans  also' and  loyal, 
though  differ  from  us  in  color.  The  race 
problem  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  it  ever 
becomes  a  problem,  will  press  as  strong- 
ly on  the  East  as  on  the  West.  We  all 
agree  on  that,  we  all  agree  that  the 
white  race  can  perform  the  labor  well, 
can  thrive  in  any  California  work  or  Cal- 
ifornia climate. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Retherford  will  only  start 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  getting  that 
4,000,000  army  of  the  unemployed  to 
work,  we  can  forget  the  race  problem 
altogether,  the  race  problem  is  not  in  it 
with  that.  We  can  yell  for  help  but  a 
big  slice  of  the  4,000,000  continue  to 
either  hunt  for  jobs  in  order  to  avoid 
them,  or  hunt  for  the  best  method  of  liv- 
ing easy  when  they  do  get  a  job,  or  else 
insist  on  doing  things  just  their  way  and 
in  no  other,  or  insist  upon  doing  just  one 
certain  kind  of  work  and  no  other,  or 
working  with  people  of  some  certain  tem- 
perament, or  under  some  certain  other 
conditions,  or  perhaps  they  are  just  nat- 
urally useless.  Meanwhile  a  good  part 
spend  their  time  making  the  air  blue 
with  railings  on  government  crookedness, 
the  competition  of  the  immigrant,  the 
oppression  of  the  employer,  or  what  not. 
There  sure  is  a  screw  loose  with  our 
system  of  operation  some  way  and  may 
his  fame  long  live  .in  history  who  tells  us 
how  men  who  want  to  work  and  won't 
work  can  get  to  the  job  that  wants  them. 


PROFITS 
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market.  Very  easy  running.  Oper- 
ated either  by  hand  or  power. 
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ETACY  HAULING  Why  bother  with  wagons  with  which 
I"**  W  I  n#%Vl»ll»U  a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 

Koppel  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


They  are  in  every 
up-to-date  vineyard. 


Send  for  our  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 
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Irrigation  Pipe^  

WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  Is  made  with  a  loclcseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 
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Results  of  Asparagus  Fertilization. 


This  spring  through  these  columns  we 
suggested  some  trial  experiments  in 
fertilization  for  the  Golden  State  Aspar- 
agus Co.,  Isleton.  The  cutting  season  is 
now  over  and  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
sults can  be  noted.  The  ranch  super- 
intendent, W.  J.  Phelps,  very  kindly  has 
forwarded  us  a  report  of  the  yield  of  the 
various  plots,  together  with  record  of 
fertilizer  applied.  These  we  are  very 
pleased  to  reproduce  here  as  valuable  to 
others  than  asparagus  growers  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  method  of  carrying  on 
fertilizer  experiments  and  judging  re- 
sults. 

The  amounts  and  kind  of  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, together  with  the  average  yield 
per  day  for  the  cutting  season  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Plot.  Fertilizer  in  lbs.  Yield  lbs. 

1—  400  super.   200  potash  47.54 

2 —  400  super.  200  potash,  1,000  lime- 

stone  48.50 

3 —  400  super.  200  potash,  200  nitrate 

lime   51.88 

4—  200  potash  200  nitrate  lime  45.20 

5—  400  super.  200  nitrate  lime  41.28 

6—  Blank   41.97 

7 —  25  tons  stable  manure  52.06 

8—  720  lbs.  hydrate  lime  48.20 

The  above  materials  are:  super.,  super- 
phosphate; potash,  sulphate  of  potash 
and  the  lime  in  plot  2  as  ground  lime- 
stone. The  amount  of  stable  manure  is 
only  approximate. 

The  superintendent  states  that  these 
beds  were  cut  alternate  weeks  through 
the  season  and  the  average  of  all  cut- 
tings is  given  above.  The  asparagus  was 
cut  eight  inches  long. 

He  further  states  that,  "Owing  to  the 
drouthy  season  and  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, these  experiments  are  not  in  our 
opinion,  very  conclusive,  but  we  intend 
to  treat  the  beds  with  another  applica- 
tion of  the  same  fertilizers  and  record 
the  result  the  coming  season.  This  will 
give  the  chemicals  ample  time  to  assimi- 
late, so  that  it  should  give  quite  reliable 
data  for  our  soil." 

More  Results  Later. — Despite  the  in- 
tention to  repeat  the  application  next 
year,  without  doubt  many  readers  will 
like  to  have  some  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  results  as  they  stand.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  our  belief  that  the  effect 
of  fertilization  has  only  started,  that  the 
fertilizers  have  shown  only  a  small  part 
of  the  results  that  they  will  probably 
have  and  for  this  reason: 

In  one  very  important  sense  the  cut- 
tings of  asparagus  are  not  made  from 
growth  that  occurs  while  the  cutting  is 
going  on.  They  are  made  from  food 
which  the  plant  has  stored  up  during 
the  previous  year  and  anything  put  in 
the  soil  before  the  growth  above  ground 
starts  will  not  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
spring  yield.  Still  there  is  a  good  prob- 
ability that  some  effect  would  be  noticed, 
which  would  be  seen  in  the  above  report. 
The  greatest  effect,  however,  will  prob- 
ably be  noted  in  the  growth  between  now 
and  fall  and  that  growth  will  be  better 
detected  in  the  cutting  of  next  spring 
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than  this.  That  is,  to  get  the  real  re- 
sults of  the  fertilization  done  this  spring 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the 
cuttings  of  next  spring.  We  might  al- 
most suggest  that  no  fertilization  of  the 
plots  named  above  be  made  at  that  time, 
but  to  wait  until  the  full  effect  of  this 
fertilization  can  be  seen.  There  is  also  a 
strong  probability  that  a  better  growth 
will  be  seen  by  inspection  on  some  plots 
than  others  this  summer  so  that  an  ap- 
proximation of  fertilization  benefits  can 
be  made  even  before  next  year's  cutting 
is  begun.  If  so,  fertilization  can  be 
used  over  the  ranch  next  spring  on  a 
practical  rather  than  an  experimental 
basis. 

Interpretation  of  Results. — Accord- 
ing to  the  weights  of  asparagus  secured, 
some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  reached 
even  now,  which  are  not  of  much  value 
until  verified  by  weighing  next  year's 
cuttings.  It  will  be  realized,  however, 
that  one  year's  results,  no  matter  how 
good  they  appear  are  not  conclusive,  and 
there  is  nearly  always  enough  difference 
in  plots  of  land  to  make  one  or  more 
produce  a  greater  than  others  when  all 
have  identical  treatment.  However, 
things  come  out  pretty  well  here. 

The  unfertilized  plot,  for  example,  is 
one  of  the  two  lowest,  quite  a  bit  below 
the  average.  The  other  low  plot  contains 
neither  potash  nor  lime,  while  every  plot 
that  contains  potash  produces  fairly  well, 
also  the  lime  apparently  had  a  good  effect. 
The  nitrate  of  lime,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  would 
be  valued  very  largely  for  the  nitrogen 
it  contained,  as  the  sweetening  effect  of 
such  a  small  amount  of  free  lime  as  200 
pounds  contains  would  be  unnoticeable. 

There  is  the  confusing  fact  that  al- 
though superphosphate  and  nitrate  alone 
do  apparently  little  good,  the  plot  with 
the  same  and  potash  does  better  than  the 
potash  and  half  a  ton  of  ground  lime- 
stone, although  hydrate  of  lime  is  quite 
effective.  This  will  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  the  plots  naturally. 

The  benefits  of  the  stable  manure  are  to 
be  expected,  as  that  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  a  fine  fertilizer,  containing  all 
the  plant  foods  and  improving  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil.  The  720  pounds 
of  lime  hydrate  would  be  expected  to  do 
good,  being  an  excellent  soil  corrective 
and  stimulant,  even  when  soil  is  not  sour, 
and  even  better  when  the  soil  is  sour. 
The  ground  limestone  might  be  equally 
beneficial,  but  would  need  heavier  rains 
to  soak  it  in,  which  this  season  did  not 
develop.  That  might  be  one  reason  more 
marked  results  were  not  secured  from  it. 
The  benefits  from  potash  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  peat  is  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  this  material  and  in  lime. 

The  indefinite  conclusions  from  such 
Small  data  therefore  would  be  that  super- 
phosphate and  nitrogen  are  not  required 
commercially  for  this  soil,  that  potash 
and  lime  are  good,  that  stable  manure, 
when  available,  is  a  benefit.  All  these 
correspond  fairly  well  with  what  would 
be  expected  in  theory. 

More  important  than  these  results,  how- 
ever, are  the  results  which  may  be 
shown  by  the  growth  of  top  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  and  by  the  consequent  yields 
of  "grass"  next  spring.  We  hope  to  re- 
ceive them  and  that  definite  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  from  them,  which 
conclusions  may  however,  conflict  with 
the  above  indefinite  ones. 

In  concluding  will  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  full  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  about  16  months  after  apply- 
ing the  fertilizer,  spring  is  the  time  to 
apply  it  in  order  to  give  the  material  a 
chance  to  work  into  the  soil.  The  effect 
of  the  fertilizer  of  course  will  also  last 
more  than  a  single  year. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  California  Apple  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Watsonville,  Oct.  6th  to  11th,  will  be 
just  what  its  name  implies — a  California 
Apple  Show.  Last  year  there  were  fif- 
teen counties  represented  in  the  exhibits, 
and  this  year  it  is  hoped  that  a  larger 
representation  will  be  had.  No  charges 
are  made  for  entry,  space  or  parapher- 
nalia; the  premium  list  amounts  to  $S,000, 
all  contributed  by  manufacturers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Watson- 
ville merchants.  This  annual  event  is 
the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  on  the 
Coast,  and  every  fruit  grower  should  at- 
tend for  one  day  at  least. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
held  at  Union  School  house,  Santa  Clara 
county,  last  week,  the  following  report 
was  made  as  to  the  holding  of  prunes 
over  the  season:  The  results  reported 
were  a  loss  of  from  4%  to  nothing  in 
weight  and  a  loss  of  from  two  points  to 
a  gain  of  five  points  in  grade.  The  loss 
and  damage  from  the  hot  spell  of  last 
week  was  reported  heavy,  also  heavy  loss 
was  caused  by  the  wind  storm  of  Satur- 
day, many  tons  of  green  prunes  being 
blown  to  the  ground.  A  vote  was  taken 
advising  the  members  and  recommending 
to  the  county  union  that  prunes  be  held 
for  a  4%  cent  basis  this  year. 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way  for 
the  past  week  for  the  transfer  of  the  Lodi 
Grape  Juice  factory  to  the  Citrus  Products 
company.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  sale 
is  made  the  new  owners  will  manufacture 
orange  juice,  oil  and  orange  peel. 

Apple  growers  and  packers  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho  are  now  working 
together  to  expand  markets  the  coming 
season.  Many  local  shipping  associations 
are  being  formed  and  connections  are  be- 
ing made  with  the  world's  markets  in  the 
effort  to  dispose  of  this  year's  crop  at  a 
fair  price.  About  10,000  cars  of  apples 
is  stated  to  be  the  prospect  for  the  North- 
west this  season. 


A  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Exchange  at  Sacra- 
mento this  week,  states  that  the  recent 
hot  weather  seriously  damaged  prunes 
and  other  fruits.  As  a  result,  the  Ex- 
change contends  that  the  prune  crop  for 
California  will  not  be  larger  than  one 
hundred  million  pounds.  Were  it  not  for 
unsettled  financial  conditions  prices 
would  be  very  high  and  the  circular  says 
that  growers  will  be  very  foolish  to  sell 
their  dried  fruit  unless  they  get  good 
strong  prices. 

A  convention  of  over  300  prune  growers 
was  held  recently  at  Salem,  Oregon,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 
fruit  grown  and  packed.  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  were  represented. 

The  hot  weather  of  two  weeks  ago 
caused  more  damage  to  prunes,  peaches 
and  grapes  in  the  Sacramento  valley  than 
was  first  supposed.  Where  the  foliage  was 
particularly  heavy  the  damage  was  much 
less  than  in  groves  where  the  leaves  were 
light. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  company,  the 
sales  of  raisins  for  June  were  much 
heavier  than  generally  supposed.  These 
figures  show  that  June  shipments  of 
raisins  in  1911  amounted  to  752  tons;  in 
1912  to  784  tons,  and  in  1913  to  717  tons, 
including  shipments  of  individual  packers 
as  well  as  of  the  Associated. 

The  demand  for  early  apples  is  so  great 
that  the  shipments  of  Gravensteins  from 
Sebastopol  are  very  large,  and  producers 
are  getting  good  prices. 

Packing  houses  at  Dinuba  are  all  busy 
now  getting  out  plums,  peaches  and  seed- 
less grapes  for  the  eastern  markets.  The 
crop  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  has 
been  largely  contracted  for,  but  as  the 
Elberta  peach  crop  will  be  larger  than 
expected,  there  will  be  lots  of  fruit  to  go 
east. 

it  is  expected  that  prices  for  the  1913 
raisin  crop  will  soon  be  given  out  by  the 
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r'alifornia  Associated  Raisin  company, 
ind  as  this  concern  claims  to  have  under 


contract  94.4%  of  the  raisin  grape  crop 
of  this  season  and  90%  of  the  hold-over 
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Pulling  Power 
Depends  on 

Traction 
Surface 

It  would  be  necessary  to  equip  tractors  with 
wheels  160  feet  high  to  equal  the  same  traction 
surface  afforded  by  the  Holt  Caterpillar  track. 
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It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.   Distillate  costs  less  than 
kerosene.  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  Holt  Caterpillar  is  remark- 
ably low.   It  is  built  in  two  sizes— 60  H.  P.  and  30  H.  P. 
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THE  STAR 

Orchard  Ladder 


In  the  strongest 
and  highest  and 
best  orchard  lad- 
der on  the  mar- 
ket. It  can  al- 
ways be  kept  In 
perfect  condition 
by  simply  tight- 
ening the  bolt 
that  Is  under 
every  step.  This 
bolt  Insures  safe- 
ty nnd  reliabil- 
ity. The  ••Star- 
Orchard  Ladder 
Is  DOUBLY 
BRACED  where 
the  hardest 
strain  comes. 


Valuable  Book  Free 

A  practical  book  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
orchard  trees  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  orchardist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation; to  others  for  cost  of  mall- 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 

3535  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANOEUE9 
503  MImInob  St.      San  Fernando  Bds. 
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crop,  it  may  be  said  that  its  price  will 
be  what  the  trade  will  pay  this  year. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  recent 
hot  weather  on  the  grape   crop,   L.  T. 


Professional  Directory 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory   Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Bid*. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDL1R 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIYIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils   for  Plant   Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Wstabltshed  187* 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


Mason,  of  Lodi,  stated  that  he  thought 
the  damage  would  be  light  in  well  irri- 
gated tracts  and  heavier  in  drier  places. 
His  estimate  of  the  crop  for  shipment 
would  be  more  than  5,000  cars,  or  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  new  packing  house  for  the  Santa 
Rosa  Cured  Fruit  Association  is  now  be- 
ing built.  The  building  is  to  be  54x74  feet 
and  three  stories  high.  President  Baker 
states  that  the  recent  hot  spell  did  very 
little  damage,  and  that  the  prospects  were 
fine  for  apples,  pears,  prunes,  etc. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  2,200-acre  field  of  barley  on  the  edge 
of  Lake  Tulare  is  yielding  over  30  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  crop  in  the  lake  section 
will  be  above  the  average  this  year. 

Turlock  melon  growers  were  pleased  to 
have  the  buyers  pay  $12  per  ton  for  their 
melons  last  Saturday.  This  higher  price 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  only  40%  of 
a  crop  was  raised  at  Dinuba.  Canta- 
loupes at  Turlock  brought  $1.20  to  $1.85 
per  crate  on  July  19th. 

The  alfalfa  tonnage  in  the  section 
around  Alpaugh,  Tulare  county,  is  prov- 
ing to  be  very  heavy  this  year.  Hay  ship- 
ments from  that  point  will  be  heavier 
than  ever  before,  it  being  stated  that  the 
total  for  all  kinds  of  hay  will  be  from 
250  to  300  cars. 

The  tomato  crop  grown  on  twelve  acres 
near  Wheatland  by  A.  A.  Huber  and  Fred 
Beilby  has  been  sold  to  Falk  &  Co.,  of 
Marysville.  The  crop  is  expected  to  aver- 
age ten  tons  per  acre,  and  is  now  being 
shipped  out  at  the  rate  of  a  carload  a 
day. 

The  big  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised  by 
the  Alameda  Sugar  company  in  Sutter 
county  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest. 
The  crop  is  unusually  large  owing  to  the 
land  having  been  placed  under  irriga- 
tion. 

A  dispatch  from  Biggs  states  that  the 
rice  crop  in  Butte  county  will  amount 
to  15,000,000  pounds  this  season.  At 
present  there  are  about  3,000  acres  grow- 
ing rice  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
county. 

The  Sonoma  County  Fanciers'  Club  has 
decided  to  make  an  exhibit  of  poultry  at 
the  Santa  Rosa  fair,  September  1st  to  6th, 
inclusive. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association  held  last 
week,  $4,200.24  was  paid  to  its  members 
for  eggs  and  poultry  sold  during  the 
month  of  June.  Prices  paid  for  eggs  for 
June  were:  23c  for  selected,  22c  for 
lirsts  and  21c  for  pullets. 

The  quarterly  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Poultry  association  will  be  held  at  San 
Mateo,  August  5th,  at  7:30  p.  m.  Details 
of  the  coming  poultry  show  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 


Tehama  Fruit  Hurt. 

A  statement  of  fruit  conditions  in  Te- 
hama county  has  just  been  received  from 
Commissioner  Chas.  B.  Weeks,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  hot  north  wind  of  July 
8th  caused  quite  a  drop  in  prunes  and 
pears.  His  estimate  of  the  crop  at  this 
time  is:  Table  grapes,  80%  of  normal 
crop;  apples,  50%;  prunes,  50%;  peaches, 
50%;  pears,  10%;  and  plums,  80%. 


Land  Development. 

The  barley  crop  around  Dixon,  Solano 
county,  is  turning  out  better  than  ex- 
pected. Three  big  warehouses  there  have 
already  been  filled  and  more  grain  is 
coming  in. 

Many  irrigation  wells  are  being  drilled 
in  Hemet  valley  section  and  pumping 
plants  are  being  put  in. 

The  450-acre  ranch  of  the  J.  T.  Whitney 
estate,  located  near  Pleasant  Grove  in 
Placer  county,  was  sold  fast  week  to  J.  A. 
Livingstone,  of  Auburn,  who  will  sub- 
divide and  colonize  it. 

In  the  Cahuilla  valley  near  San  Jacinto 


contracts  have  been  made  for  the  sinking 
of  many  wells  by  the  new  settlers  in  that 
district. 

Last  week  200  acres  of  land  near  Paler- 
mo was  purchased  by  Iowa  parties,  who, 
it  is  stated,  will  irrigate  it  with  big 
pumping  plants  and  plant  the  whole  tract 
to  olives  next  season. 

A.  J.  Keene,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  pur- 
chased the  640-acre  Souza  ranch  near 
Hornitos,  Merced  county.  The  new  owner 
proposes  to  put  in  an  irrigation  system 
and  plant  300  acres  to  alfalfa. 

A  tract  of  land  near  Terra  Bella,  in 
Tulare  county,  comprising  1,000  acres,  is 
to  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  the  coming  season 
by  L.  C.  Shattuck,  the  new  owner  from 
Arizona. 

George  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  has  just 
had  completed  on  his  ranch  an  artesian 
well,  which  at  967  feet  flows  enough  water 


NO  PIT 
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Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
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More  water  can 
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bored  or  drilled  well 
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TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  H.P. 
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REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL,  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


to  irrigate  the  480-acre  ranch  mor< 
three  times  per  year. 

The  Ventura  Democrat  states  that  the 
big  Patterson  ranch  of  that  county  is 
soon  to  be  sub-divided  and  sold  to  set- 
tlers for  intensive  farming.  This  fine  tract 
has  been  used  for  beets  and  beans  for  a 
long  time. 

The  Valentine  ranch  of  150  acres,  near 
Esparto,  was  sold  last  week  to  G.  A.  Mc- 
Pherson.  As  the  land  is  seeded  to  al- 
falfa the  new  owner  will  establish  there 
a  high-class  dairy. 


You  Are  Safe  When  You  Buy 

Pomona 
Gates 


AND 


Valves 


THE  POMONA  CIRCULAR 
VALVE 


—Cheap  In  price. 
.—Simple  in  operation. 
—Perfect  in  construction. 


The  Pomona  Pressure  Gate 

Locks  absolutely  water  tight.  Has 
no  rubber  or  wooden  facing  to  rot 
or  wear  out. 

Valve   Catalog   P   sent  free— 


Write  for  it. 
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Manufacturing  Co. 


Pomona,  Cal. 

Makers  of 
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Professional  Man  as  a  Breeder. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

We  often  hear  people  say  that  the  back  to  the 
land  boom  will  result  in  a  great  many  failures. 
No  doubt  a  good  many  failures  will  be  made,  but 
one  often  sees  instances  when  professional  men 
and  business  men  have  made  remarkable  strides 
agriculturally,  and  when  one  looks  for  the  cause 
he  usually  finds  that  good  business  principles  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

A  very  noticeable  instance  of  such  success  can 
be  found  on  the  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  of  Wood- 
land, owned  and  managed  by  Earl  Armstrong. 

This  man,  after  completing  high  school,  had 
taken  a  university  course  in  civil  engineering,  and 
after  some  time  at  that  business  decided  to  rent 
100  acres  of  land  near  Woodland  belonging  to  his 
father.  The  ranch  had  been  rented  out  for  some 
time  and  was  in  poor  condition.  Believing  in 
the  future  of  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  and  also  that 
they  would  build  up  the  land  faster  than  any 
other  one  thing,  a  herd  of  grade  cows  was  pur- 
chased and  hogs  were  run  as  a  by-product. 

Data  were  kept  on  receipts  and  expenditures 


pictures  of  which  are  shown.  The  boar.  Artful 
Masterpiece,  was  farrowed  Aug.  25,  1907,  by  W.  S. 
Corsa,  of  White  Hall,  111.  His  sire  was  Master- 
piece 7700,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  on  record,  his  produce  being  sought  for,  all 
over.  The  dam  was  Lee's  Arthur  Belle  30th 
100878,  said  to  be  a  wonderful  breeder  and  a  fine 
individual. 

Artful  Masterpiece  himself  has  first  prizes  at 
Oklahoma.  Illinois  and  California  State  Fairs,  and 
is  certainly  a  fine  individual  in  all  respects. 

The  second  boar  named.  Raven  wood  Long- 
fellow, was  sired  by  Longfellow's  Rival  5th 
121891,  his  dam  being  Ravenwood  Duchess  50th 
122537.  He  is  a  very  typey  hog,  being  of  the  De 
Bow  type.  He  is  one  of  the  most  proponent  boars 
in  the  State,  and  has  many  prize  winning  off- 
spring at  the  California  State  Fairs. 

After  the  addition  of  such  a  large  number  of 
pure-breds.  the  ranch  was  turned  into  a  strictly 
breeding  establishment,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence all  young  stock  is  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

It  would  seem  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's success  as  a  breeder  lies  principally  in  the 


turns  from  it  would  be  to  turn  on  a  bunch  of 
stock  hogs. 

While  prices  for  all  kinds  of  hogs  are  good  at 
present,  reports  from  the  East  indicate  that  they 
will  be  still  higher,  but  even  at  present  prices 
they  can  be  profitably  handled  on  these  fields  of 
grain,  and  grain  fed  hogs  will  bring  top  prices  all 
over  the  State. 


This  journal  has  been  a  staunch  believer  in  the 
purebred  sire.  WThile  some  claim  the  sire  is  half 
of  a  herd  we  often  think  he  is  more  when  we  see 
the  resujts  obtained  through  breeding  up. 
The  price  of  a  good  bull  or  a  good  boar  is  less 
today  in  this  State  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  breeding  considered,  and  the  stockman 
who  thinks  $50  too  much  for  a  boar,  or  $150  too 
much  for  a  bull  should  study  prices  in  the  East 
where  the  purebred  sire  has  become  a  recognized 
necessity. 

Before  starting  with  another  grade  bull  for  the 
herd  drop  a  postal  to  any  of  our  livestock  adver- 
tisers who  can,  we  are  sure,  satisfy  you  as  to 
breeding  and  prices. 


Breeders  of  livestock  who  expect  to  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year  should  have  their  stock 
picked  out  and  begin  to  round  them  into  shape  at 
this  time.    Many  an  animal  has  been  put  at  the 


and  it  was  found  that  the  hogs  were  making  big 
money  on  the  investment  and  would  make  more 
providing  more  were  kept. 

In  order  to  get  this  extra  stock,  young  stock 
hogs  were  bought  from  other  ranchers  and  fat- 
tened. In  this  way  it  was  found  that  skimmed 
milk  was  worth  a  great  deal  as  a  hog  food,  but 
was  much  better  when  used  with  some  barley  or 
otiher  grain. 

Although  the  intention  had  been  at  first  to  run 
the  hogs  as  a  by-product,  they  were  found  to  be 
so  profitable  when  properly  fed  and  handled  that 
they  soon  arrived  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
dairy  cows. 

In  fattening  the  hogs  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  better  bred  hog  was  usually  put  in 
marketable  condition  at  a  great  deal  less  expense 
than  the  scrub  stock,  so  pure-bred  sires  were  pur- 
chased. This  experience  finally  led  to  the  buying 
of  some  pure-bred  Berkeshire  boars  and  sows  and 
a  small  breeding  establishment  started.  Although 
the  most  interest  was  displayed  toward  the  hog 
end,  the  dairy  was  not  neglected,  as  with  a  great 
deal  of  alfalfa,  cows  could  feed  it  out  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  owner,  and  also  provide  one  of  the 
chief  feeds  for  the  hog  lot. 

After  getting  into  the  pure-bred  business  Mr. 
Armstrong  made  a  careful  study  of  pedigrees  and 
types  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Ilerrold  of  the 
Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm.  In  this  way  he  became 
familiar  with  all  of  the  Four  Oaks'  stock,  and 
after  Mr.  Herrold's  death  last  year  purchased  the 
remaining  Berkeshire  stock  of  that  farm.  This 
herd  was  considered  one  of  the  best  bred  herds  of 
Berkeshires  in  the  State,  as  is  perhaps  known  by 
most  of  our  readers. 

There  are  so  many  individuals  now  on  the 
ranch  deserving  mention  that  we  only  take  space 
here  for  two  boars,  namely,  Artful  Masterpiece 
110970,  and  Ravenwood  Longfellow  10th  136430, 


Boars  That  Show  Their  Breeding. 

fact  that  he  was  eager  to  learn,  secured  accurate 
data  of  his  feeding  experiments,  and  last  but  not 
least,  tried  the  business  out  with  grade  stock, 
thereby  learning  the  ins  and  outs  before  expend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  for  pure-bred  stock. 

As  an  instance  of  this  he  found  by  experi- 
menting that  better  bred  hogs  pay,  that  a  hog 
partly  fed  on  grain  after  weaning  until  marketed 
would  bring  from  one  to  two  cents  more  a  pound, 
and  also  that  the  best  hog  ration  he  tried  for  fat- 
tening hogs  was  two-thirds  barley,  one-third  skim 
milk,  and  alfalfa  pasture. 

In  concluding,  we  should  say  that  if  all  pro- 
fessional men  made  the  success  this  man  has.  Cali- 
fornia farming  would  be  greatly  benefited,  as 
anyone  who  furthers  the  interest  of  the  pure-bred 
hog  as  Mr.  Armstrong  has  in  such  a  short  time  is 
certainly  helping  the  State  to  realize  the  utmost 
from  the  hog  industry. 


LIVESTOCK  SUGGESTIONS 


[By  J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  publicity  given  the  silo  this  year  has  evi- 
dently been  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the 
building  of  so  many.  As  one  travels  over  the 
State  a  great  many  new  silos  may  be  seen  either 
completed  or  under  construction. 

Anyone  who  is  still  skeptical  about  the  growing 
of  corn  in  this  State  should  go  out  into  the  country 
in  most  any  irrigation  section  and  see  the  patches 
of  maize  scattered  over  the  country.  A  large  part 
of  this  corn  is  being  raised  for  the  silo. 

It  seems  to  us  that  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self this  year  to  grain  men  that  they  are  not  avail- 
ing themselves  of  as  thoroughly  as  they  might. 
With  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  that  is  too 
short  to  be  harvested,  one  way  to  realize  fair  re- 


bottom  of  his  class  through  improper  fitting,  and 
the  public  like  to  see  well-groomed  animals.  A 
hog  breeder  recently  told  us  that  he  lost  a  great 
many  sales  last  year  by  not  having  his  stock  in 
good  condition. 


A  solution  of  lime  and  water  applied  with  a 
brush  on  the  inside  of  the  drinking  trough  will 
keep  vegetable  matter  from  accumulating  in  the 
trough.  By  applying  this  solution  once  a  month 
and  by  sprinkling  some  lime  into  the  trough  every 
two  weeks  the  drinking  water  will  keep  pure  and 
clean. 

Clean  water  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  ani- 
mals as  it  is  to  human  beings,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  this  fungus  matter  out  of  the  trough  unless 
some  care  is  given  to  it. 


During  the  summer  months  flies  are  one  of  the 
worst  pests  that  the  dairyman  has  to  deal  with. 
To  overcome  them,  the  separator  house  should 
have  good  screens  at  all  openings  and  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  twice  a  day  as  soon  as  possible 
after  milking. 

Drains  should  be  provided  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  separator  house  and  the  liquid 
manure  from  the  stable. 

A  very  good  thing  to  keep  the  stable  odor  down 
and  keep  (lies  away  is  gypsum  sprinkled  freely 
over  the  floor  after  cleaning. 


On  ranches  where  hogs  are  kept,  ample  room 
should  be  given  them  for  exercise,  especially  if 
they  are  not  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

Although  it  is  true  that  hogs  will  grow  fat  in 
small  quarters,  they  do  not  get  enough  exercise 
if  so  kept  to  give  them  a  good  strong  constitution, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  for 
breeding  stock. 
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A  Noted  Jersey  Show  Herd. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.1 

In  the  past  when  the  term,  Jersey  breeder,  was 
used,  our  mind  invariably  has  wandered  to  the 
name  of  N.  H.  Locke  &  Co.,  at  Lockeford,  San 
Joaquin  county.  Perhaps  others  have  also  closely 
associated  the  two  names,  not  because  they  had 
visited  the  ranch,  but  from  the  fact  that  at  every 
State  Fair,  for  several  years,  N.  H.  Locke  and  his 
Jerseys  were  always  very  much  in  evidence. 
That  catering  strictly  to  the  show  end  has  paid 
in  the  past  is  more  ably  demonstrated  with  this 
herd  than  any  other  in  the  State,  for  while  the 
owners  have  done  unofficial  testing  at  times,  the 
herd's  reputation  in  the  past  has  been  founded 
chiefly  on  the  showings  it  has  made  on  the  fair 
circuits. 

While  the  herd  is  the  big  story,  the  ranch  and 
its  history  is  also  interesting,  as  most  of  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Locke  family  for  a  great  many 
years. 

The  land  which  is  to  provide  feed  for  this  herd 
in  the  future  is  335  acres,  most  of  which  is  sub- 
irrigated  bottom  land,  located  along  the  Tuolumne 
river.  On  such  land  as  this,  alfalfa  grows  about 
as  rank  as  we  have  ever  seen  it,  averaging  two 
tons  per  cutting,  with  a  total  of  10  tons  per  acre 
a  year.  Although  in  ordinary  years  this  can  be 
done,  at  times  the  river  overflows,  and  then,  of 
course,  much  work  is  necessary  to  re-seed,  etc., 
but  we  understand  that  this  will  soon  be  overcome 
through  reclamation  work. 

The  location  after  such  reclamation  work  is 
completed  will  be  almost  ideal,  as  the  dairy  build- 
ings can  be  erected  on  the  high  ground  which 
affords  fine  drainage  facilities,  and  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands  will  always  provide  sufficient  feed  such 
as  alfalfa,  corn  and  root  crops. 

The  dairy  buildings  are  all  located  in  the  town 
of  Lockeford,  at  present,  but  new  buildings  are 
contemplated  to  be  erected  a  short  distance  from 
town  on  the  high  ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
dairy  equipment  are  the  four  Sharpless  milking 
machines  in  use.  As  usual  where  machines  are  in 
use,  they  have  been  found  to  be  big  labor  savers, 
and  are  run  at  a  vary  small  cost  of  maintenance. 
These  machines  are  differently  constructed  than 
any  other  machine  on  the  market,  as  they  have 
what  is  called  a  backward  squeeze,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  forces  all  blood  back. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  61  cows  were  being 
milked  with  the  machines,  two  men  doing  all  of 
the  work.  One  man  looks  after  the  machines  and 
one  man  does  the  stripping  behind  the  machines. 
By  this  method  the  cows  do  not  have  to  stand  for 
a  long  time  before  being  stripped,  and  results  are 
considered  much  better.  To  show  that  the  me- 
chanical milkers  are  labor  savers,  we  were  told 
that  two  men  with  machines  could  do  the  work 
of  four  hand  milkers  and  that  two  men  milked  the 
61  cows  in  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  very  small,  power  being  furnished 
by  an  electric  motor. 

Although  dairying  has  been  carried  on  at  this 
ranch  for  many  years,  it  was  in  1904  that  the 
first  purebred  Jersey  females  were  purchased  at 
the  State  Fair.  From  these  two  cows  the  regis- 
tered part  of  the  herd  was  built  up,  until  1910, 
when  it  was  decided  to  improve  the  herd  with 
new  blood,  and  a  trip  was  made  to  Oregon,  where 
22  head  were  purchased,  mostly  at  the  Harry 
West  auction  sale.  After  purchasing  this  stock 
the  herd  included  the  bull  King's  Valet,  who  took 
first  and  senior  championship  at  the  Sacramento 
State  Fair,  and  the  cow  Empress  Lass,  who  as  a 
two-year-old  was  the  grand  champion  at  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  and  who  is  one  of  the 
finest  individual  Jersey  cows  in  this  State  at 
present. 

One  of  the  outstanding  young  sires  on  this 
ranch  is  the  two-year-old  Valet's  King,  sired  by 
King's  Valet  and  out  of  the  cow  Empress  Lass. 
This  young  fellow  is  a  grandson  of  Gerties  Lad, 
and  received  four  junior  championships  at  the 
fairs  last  year.  Perhaps  the  highest  praise  which 
conld  be  paid  this  young  bull  is  that  Mr.  Locke 
is  holding  him  as  his  best  prospect  for  exhibition 
purposes  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
1915,  and  as  this  breeder  knows  the  show  game 


thoroughly,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  recommenda- 
tion as  an  animal  could  receive.  Although  there 
are  many  other  likely  looking  individuals,  one 
can  see  from  the  above  that  this  company  has  a 
right  to  be  called  one  of  California's  premier 
Jersey  breeders.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  175  head  of  milk  cows,  about  half  of  which 
were  grades,  and  any  one  who  is  still  undecided 
as  to  the  value  of  purebred  sires  should  visit  this 
ranch,  for  through  the  use  of  registered  bulls  on 
the  grade  stock  a  herd  of  grades  has  been  built 
up  which,  when  mixed  up  with  the  purebred  herd 
in  the  barn,  are  impossible  to  pick  out  by  one  not 
familiar  with  the  herd.  We  were  informed  that 
in  the  future  official  testing  would  be  done,  and 
when  it  is,  no  doubt  some  excellent  individual 
records  will  be  made. 


STOCK  FINISHING  APPROVED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  the  article,  "An  Impend- 
ing Revolution,"  in  issue  of  July  12,  1913.  You 
are  keeping  up  with  the  times,  and  the  change 
mentioned  will  surely  be  of  great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  livestock  man,  the  alfalfa  man,  and  the 
slaughterer,  but  to  the  consumer,  who  as  a  rule 
has  to  be  contented  to  take  whatever  the  butcher 
has  to  offer  in  the  meat  line,  and  with  plenty  of 
finished  beef  in  the  market  there  will  no  call  for 
the  half-fat  stuff  which  is  now  placed  on  the 
block. 

Some  of  our  live  stock  men  in  this  county  (Mer- 
ced) have  been  unloading  many  cows  that  could 
hardly  be  called  half-fat,  for  anything  that  they 
will  bring  through  commission  sales  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Now,  if  this  class  of  beef  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  alfalfa  man  or  any  other  person 
who  has  the  proper  range  feed,  both  parties  in 
the  transaction  could  be  making  a  greater  profit 
and  the  public  would  also  be  benefited. 

Right  in  line  with  the  thought  expressed  in 
your  article  comes  an  advertisement  in  our  local 
Le  Grand  paper  as  follows:  "Anybody  having  fat 
cattle,  feeder  cows  or  steers,  two  years  old  and 
up,  for  delivery  between  August  1  and  September 
15,  write  to  or  leave  word  at  the  Advocate  office." 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  person  who  inserted  the 
advertisement  is  a  buyer  from  the  southern  part 
of  California,  and  part  of  his  purchases  here  of 
live  stock  go  to  the  sugar  beet  factories,  but  most 
of  them  are  distributed  to  the  various  small 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  the  commission  man  re- 
ferred to  in  your  article. — E.  T.  C,  Le  Grand. 

Evidently  the  proposition  of  getting  half-fat 
stock  from  the  hands  of  the  range  man  into  the 
hands  of  the  alfalfa  raiser  is  making  lots  of  pro- 
gress, and  before  long  will  be  in  full  blast. 

There  are  some  peculiar  ideas  held.  Some  are 
typified  in  the  statement  of  a  large  stock  man : 
"There's  nothing  in  it.  When  the  range  is  bad, 
the  alfalfa  is  too  high,  and  when  the  range  is 
good  there  will  be  more  profit  in  finishing  the 
cattle  on  grass  than  in  selling  them  to  the  alfalfa 
man."  According  to  that  proposition  there  would 
frequently  be  just  the  condition  stated  by  our 
correspondent,  the  range  man  when  he  had  to  sell 
would  think  that  he  had  no  market  except  the 
packer  and  would  sell  poor  cattle  to  the  detriment 
of  everybody  concerned,  including  the  consumer. 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  high  prices  for  alfalfa, 
even  now  it  can  be  seen  that  a  few  alfalfa  men  are 
taking  advantage  of  their  possibilities,  and  every 
year  sees  such  improvement  in  irrigation  systems 
and  pumping  plants  that  the  alfalfa  growers  are 
becoming  ever  more  independent  of  the  season. 

The  price  of  cattle  and  the  price  of  alfalfa  work 
together  nicely.  When  range  is  bad,  it  is  true 
that  alfalfa  is  high,  but  then  alfalfa  is  worth  more 
for  finishing  than  in  good  years.  Likewise,  when 
the  range  is  good,  alfalfa  is  cheap,  and  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  work  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit. 
Then,  also,  we  can  ship  cattle  in  from  elsewhere, 
just  as  they  now  buy  cattle  in  Arizona  to  finish  on 
the  farms  of  the  Northwest. 

Under  any  conditions  there  is  just  as  much 
reason  for  raising  cattle  on  the  ranges  and  putting 
on  the  finishing  touches  on  the  farm  with  alfalfa 
and  corn  silage  as  there  is  in  having  the  cattle  of 
Texas,  Montana  and  other  States  finished  in  the 


corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West.  One  part  of  the 
business  helps  the  other,  and  all  prosper. 

There  is  a  good  chance  for  other  "commission 
men"  to  start  up  a  business,  as  the  advertiser 
noted  in  the  above  letter  is  doing.  When  this 
finishing  of  range  cattle  gets  on  its  feet  the  go- 
between  that  handles  the  cattle  from  range  to 
farmer  and  from  farmer  to  packer  will  have  lots 
of  work,  and  it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm. 


CONSERVING  ALFALFA. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Although  the  present  year  is  proving  to  be  a 
hard  one  on  many  stockmen  and  dairymen,  it  is 
having  also  some  beneficial  results. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  feeders  of  farm  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  conserving  feed  such  as  they  have  never 
been  compelled  to  before,  and  when  the  system 
of  getting  the  most  from  feeds  is  thoroughly 
established,  our  stockmen  will  have  solved  one  of 
their  biggest  problems.  As  alfalfa  is  the  principal 
feed  used  by  a  great  many  of  our  stockmen,  con- 
servation of  that  crop  is  particularly  necessary, 
and  especially  so  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
the  crop  is  being  harvested. 

On  a  trip  which  we  recently  made  through  the 
large  interior  valleys  we  were  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  methods  used  in  the  storing  and 
feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  on  several  dairies  visited. 

Although  not  a  new  custom,  we  refer  to  run- 
ning the  hay  through  a  chopper  and  storing  in 
that  way  rather  than  stacking  or  storing  in  the 
barn  in  loose  hay  form.  There  are  several  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  method,  the  two 
most  important  being  less  waste  in  feeding  and  a 
greatly  increased  storage  capacity  for  the  hay 
barn. 

The  benefits  from  a  feeding  standpoint  have 
been  given  in  past  issues  of  this  journal,  and  re- 
sults seem  to  indicate  that  the  increase  in  butter 
fat  when  chopped  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  more  than  pays  for  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
handling  the  hay.  Besides,  this  is  a  saving  realized 
in  feeding,  for  unless  alfalfa  is  cut  at  exactly  the 
right  time  and  correctly  cured  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  wasted  stems  left  in  the  man- 
gers. While  this  may  not  amount  to  much  for 
one  day,  in  a  year  it  runs  up  to  quite  a  good  sized 
tonnage.  Although  this  may  be  partially  fed  up 
in  the  calf  and  hog  pens  and  to  dry  stock,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  it  lost  and  with  chopped 
alfalfa  this  waste  is  almost  entirely  eliminated 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
cannot  be  sorted  out  by  the  stock. 

Some  may  maintain  that  these  coarse  stems  are 
of  little  feeding  value  anyway,  but  an  analysis 
shows  that  they  do  contain  much  valuable  nour- 
ishment. From  a  storage  standpoint  chopped 
alfalfa  is  undoubtedly  the  more  economical,  and 
while  we  have  no  data  at  hand  as  to  how  much 
more  chopped  hay  can  be  stored  than  when  bulk 
hay,  one  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence, as  it  packs  in  very  much  like  ensilage  in  a 
silo. 

From  the  conclusion  of  those  who  have  used 
chopped  alfalfa  we  should  say  that  stockmen 
■would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  hay 
through  the  use  of  an  alfalfa  cutter. 


INFECTION  OF  UDDER. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  one  of  my  cows  had 
milk  fever  which  affected  her  udder.  This  year 
after  freshening  she  milked  two  months  Avhen 
she  suddenly  went  dry  on  one  side  of  her  udder. 
She  is  now  badly  stiffened  up  in  her  hind  quarters 
and  off  her  feed.  Kindly  give  me  your  advice  on 
cause  and  cure  if  there  is  any. — C.  0.,  Modesto. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

The  cow  has  infectious  mastitis  due  to  intro- 
duction of  some  infection.  Give  a  saline  purge 
(1  lb.  glauber  salt),  inject  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
after  which  pump  in  sterile  air.  Apply  externally 
camphorated  oil  once  daily.  Camphorated  oil 
has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  secretion  of  the  gland 
and  is  used  advisedly.  I  would,  however,  advise 
you  to  call  in  Veterinarian  Haney  or  Jacks  to 
give  the  otogerous  vaccine.  The  vaccine  works 
finely. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 
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Cow  Feeding. 


To  the  Editor:  Should  a  cow  be  given 
all  she  wants  to  eat?  We  have  been 
milking  our  cow  nearly  ten  months  and 
although  during  the  spring  when  the 
grass  was  good  she  cut  down  on  both 
her  mash  and  hay,  now  that  everything 
is  dry  she  asks  for  more  mash  and  eats 
a  big  armful  of  hay  twice  a  day.  A 
nearby  dairyman  says  we  give  her  enough 
for  two  cows.  She  is  eating  at  a  meal 
eight  quarts  of  the  dry  mixture  before 
the  water  is  added,  and  eats  it  all.  I 
have  raised  other  varieties  of  animals, 
dogs  especially,  and  always  figured  that 
an  animal  carrying  young  needed  nourish- 
ing food.  She  is  in  magnificent  shape 
and  is  giving  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
being  due  to  calf  probably  the  last  week 
in  September,  but  was  bred  twice,  two 
months  apart,  and  the  same  dairyman 
says  she  is  less  than  a  month  off,  and 
that  of  course  she  will  give  milk  when 
we  feed  her  so  heavy. 

Will  Burbank's  cactus  do  well  in  the 
Mill  Valley  foothills?  We  have  plenty  of 
fog  and  wind  and  some  frost.  How  do 
you  measure  frost?  Part  of  our  land, 
that  on  the  southern  slope,  had  no  visible 
frost,  but  corn  planted  there  did  nothing, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  did  fairly 
well  when  tne  rabbits  had  had  their  fill. 
— H.  P.  R.,  Mill  Valley. 

While  a  cow  is  milking  for  all  she  is 
worth  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  to 
give  her  all  she  wants  to  eat,  for  without 
it  she  will  not  give  as  much  milk  as 
might  well  be  secured.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  she  should  be  given 
all  of  the  kind  of  food  she  likes  best,  as 
any  cow  will  leave  hay  for  a  bran  mash 
and  other  concentrated  foods  when  she 
might  just  as  well  be  given  nearly  all 
hay  and  only  a  little  of  the  concentrated 
foods.  If  she  gets  all  of  the  mash  she 
wants  she  will  eat  more  than  is  needed 
for  milk  or  than  she  will  turn  into  milk, 
will  waste  much  hay,  and  the  cost  of 
feeding  will  be  too  high  also.  In  fact, 
when  the  grass  is  green  would  not  feed 
any  mash  at  all,  and  seldom  would  give 
her  as  much  as  you  are  giving  now  if 
she  has  fair  pasture  and  enough  good 
alfalfa  hay.  Furthermore,  it  is  much 
better  to  dry  a  cow  up  before  she  calves, 
and  if  a  cow  will  not  dry  up  any  other 
way,  dairymen  gradually  cut  off  some- 
thing on  the  feed,  leaving  a  little  milk  in 
the  udder  after  each  milking  to  encourage 
drying.  A  dry  cow,  or  one  nearly  so, 
needs  no  concentrates  at  all.  As  far  as 
the  proposition  of  feeding  and  carrying 
young  is  concerned  the  cow  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent class  than  other  animals,  for  she 
has  both  the  milk  and  the  future  calf  to 
digest  food  for.  If  food  is  cut  off  gradu- 
ally it  will  be  taken  from  the  milk,  not 
from  the  calf,  and  both  cow  and  calf  will 
get  along  nicely.  Dry  cows  on  dairies, 
for  instance,  are  considered  perfectly  able 
to  get  along  nicely  on  pasture  that  would 
be -rather  slim  pickings  for  a  milking 
cow,  or  they  are  fed  largely  on  the 
coarser  part  of  alfalfa  hay  that  other 
cows  pick  over  but  will  not  eat.  That  is 
not  done  for  economy's  sake  especially, 
but  because  it  both  cleans  up  waste  food 
and  Is  better  for  the  cow  than  to  give 
her  a  lot  of  good  feed.  Care  is  naturally 
taken  in  such  cases  to  see  that  the  cow 
is  given  all  the  feed  she  needs  to  keep 
her  in  perfect  condition.  Many  fine 
purebred  cows  have  little  except  alfalfa 
hay  all  the  year  round. 

Believe  that  spineless  cactus  will  make 
a  fine  growth  in  Mill  Valley  foothills,  but 
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will  need  good  soil  and  sufficient  moisture 
to  do  so.  Unless  soil  is  well  enough  sup- 
plied with  plant  food  the  cactus  will  not 
live  up  to  its  possibilities  anywhere. 
Fog  and  cold  winds  are  not  good  for 
cactus  as  they  stop  growth.  In  Berkeley, 
for  instance,  these  things  make  cactus 
grow  very  much  slower  than  in  the  cen- 
tral or  coast  county  valleys,  as  they  do 
other  crops.  However,  out  toward  Hay- 
wards  the  climate  seems  very  suitable 
for  it,  and  believe  you  will  have  nearer 
that  climate. 


Frost  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
degrees  below  32°,  or  freezing  point. 
Two  degrees  of  frost  thus  means  30°,  five 
degrees  of  frost  27°,  etc.  There  will  have 
to  be  much  more  frost  than  you  have  in 
Mill  Valley  to  injure  the  cactus.  It  very 
probably  was  not  frost,  but  fog  and  cold 
winds  that  affected  your  corn,  or  per- 
haps it  was  poor  soil  or  lack  of  moisture. 
You  would  know  if  the  frost  came. 


MYSTERIOUS  HOG  DISEASE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  at  present  three 
sick  hogs.  Have  had  two  veterinarians 
and  they  don't  seem  to  know  what  is  the 


trouble,  but  both  agree  it  is  not  cholera. 
The  hogs  get  weak  in  hind  quarters  and 
stagger  with  hind  legs  when  they  first 
get  up.  After  they  are  up  they  can  walk 
all  right.  Nose  seems  to  be  stopped  up, 
snuffle  when  they  eat  and  eat  very  little, 
and  will  take  nothing  but  slop.  Fever  is 
up  to  106.  These  hogs  have  been  run- 
ning on  alfalfa  and  have  had  some  fruit. 
— H.  E.  L.,  Hanford. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

These  symptoms  with  temperature  look 
serious.  Call  in  Dr.  Geo.  Gordon  at  once 
to  make  a  laboratory  examination. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
this  season's  supply  of 

DRIED  BEET  PULP. 


Those  who  have  used  this  succulent  milk-pro- 
ducing vegetable  food  and  know  the  certain 
and  profitable  results  obtained  by  its  use,  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  its  richness 
in  carbohydrates  and  general  desirability  as  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  and  that 
it  is  the  ideal  feed  for  use  in  combination  with  alfalfa,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
bran  and  other  grains. 

The  supply  this  year  will  be  considerably  larger  than  in  1912,  but  the  demand  is  also  greater 
and  rapidly  growing.  To  be  sure  of  getting  all  that  you  will  need  we  suggest  that  you  place 
your  order  now  either  with  your  regular  feed  dealer  or  direct  with  us. 

ONE  TO  FIVE  POUNDS  MORE  MILK  A  DAY 
FROM  EACH  COW — IS  CERTAIN — IF  YOU  FEED 


The  Palatable 
Succulent 
Vegetable 
Food 


PULP 


T 


Costs  less  than 
other  rations. 
Keeps 
Indefinitely 


THERE  is  no  experiment  in  feeding  dried  beet  pulp.    We  can  show  you  to  an  absolute  certainty 
what  it  will  do,  just  as  we  have  proven  to  thousands  of  other  dairymen  that  it  will  actually 
increase  the  production  of  milk  an  extra  1  to  S  pounds  per  day  from  each  cow.    It  will  not 
only  do  this — the  increase  being  noticed  almost  ininied- 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  a  uniform,  dependable  product 
—always  clean  and  pure  —  parked  in  100-pound  sacks  and 
can  be  had  from  most  feed  dealers;  cows  cat  it  ravenou-h 
as  it  is  very  palatable,  either  dry  or  moistened. 


iately—  but  will  make  your  cattle  healthy,  sleek-coated, 
bright-eyed  and  prolong  their  milking  periods. 

If  you  are  feeding  an  exclusive  diet  of  alfalfa, 
just  try  the  addition  of  dried  beet  pulp  and  see  what  a  dif- 
ference it  makes.  1  pound  of  dried  beet  pulp  will  take 
the  place  of  1  J  to  2  pounds  of  alfalfa— and  produce  more 
milk.  It  supplies  what  alfalfa  lacks— carbohydrates  and 
fat,  making  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  light,  bulky,  succulent  and 
easily  digested;  absorbs  water  very  quickly  and  swells  to 
about  six  times  its  original  bulk;  is  cheaper  than  bran  and 
produces  better  results. 


Try  feeding  dried  beet  pulp  to  one  cow  whose 
record  you  know  and  watch  the  immediate  and  substantial 
increase  in  milk  production. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you — write  us. 


You  can 
prove 
it  with 
one 
sack 


Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp 

We  have  also  for  those  who  prefer  it,  molasses-dried  beet  pulp — just  plain 
beet  pulp  and  beet  molasses  dried.  It  has  all  the  feeding  value  ol  plain  dried  pulp  with 
the  addition  ol  molasses.  Being  sweetened,  cows  eat  it  with  relish.  It  is  put  up  in  the 
same  way  and  sold  on  the  same  basis. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  "PROFITABLE  FEEDING ' 

with  full  information;  also  prices  and  instructions  how  to  teed.    Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

607  Central  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  100%  Dairy 
J  and  Stock  Feed 

Marrowe  Milling  6 

Los  Angeles 
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Machine  for  Cleaning  Milk. 


You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 

1st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting  process  of 
—  creaming — 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  the  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season 
and  the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for  most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves  and  young 
stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is 
as  perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather  as 
with  another. 

2nd  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior  separator 
—   of  any  kind — 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim- 
ming and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and  unsani- 
tary separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having  a 
separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
and  every  feature  of  the  De  Laval  superiority  count  for  most  during 
the  hot  mid-summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  capable  of  prompt  and  easy 
demonstration,  whether  you  have  a  poor  separator  or 
none  at  all.  The  new  De  Laval  catalog,  to  lie  had 
for  the  asking,  helps  to  make  them  plain.  Every  De 
Laval  local  agent  stands  eager  to  do  so  with  a  ma- 
chine itself,  with  no  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy 
unless  he  does— and  that  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY?  Why  put  off  so  important  a  step 
as  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator,  which  you 
need  more  RIGHT  NOW  than  at  any  other  time? 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drum  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  increase  has  been 
made  in  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  nnd  an  increase  has 
been  made  in  premiums.  In  Pigeon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  $1.00;  no  second  premium  less  than  SOc. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  nnd  spineless 
cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


To  the  Editor:  We  note  on  page  35 
of  the  issue  of  July  12  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  that  you  have  a  request 
from  Hughson,  California,  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  clarification  of  milk 
by  using  a  cream  separator.  Undoubtedly 
you  are  aware  that  we  are  at  the  present 
time  manufacturing  a  centrifugal  milk 
clarifier  which  is  constructed  in  some- 
what similar  manner  to  a  cream  separ- 
ator, but  acts  entirely  different  on  the 
milk. 

This  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it 
practically  takes  out  all  loose  dirt,  hairs, 
slime,  and  other  foreign  matter  in  the 
milk,  but  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
the  cream  line.  The  pressure  applied  to 
the  milk  as  it  is  passed  through  the  De 
Laval  clarifier  bowl  is  something  like  500 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  owing  to 
the  way  that  the  pressure  is  applied  it 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sep- 
aration of  the  cream  from  the  skim- 
milk.  This  is  fully  explained  in  a  cata- 
log, copy  of  which  we  are  sending  you 
under  separate  cover.  If  you  should  like 
duplicate  copies  of  this  catalog  to  for- 
ward to  this  party  at  Hughson,  we  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  them,  and  we  will 
also  be  glad  to  furnish  you  more  detailed 
description  of  this  machine. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

This  communication  should  make  clear 
enough  the  contention  that  a  separator 
can  remove  impurities  from  milk  and 
also  adds  some  very  important  informa- 
tion regarding  improvements  in  the 
process,  so  that  the  "cleaning"  of  milk  is 
no  more  an  incident  to  separator  work, 
but  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  account  of 
the  new  machine  in  the  catalog  referred 
to  and  the  story  told  in  another  small 
pamphlet  of  the  impurities  that  are  re- 
moved by  the  machine  is  most  instructive. 
We  will  not  forward  the  catalog,  but 
might  suggest  that  any  person  interested 
write  to  the  company  direct.  This  kind 
of  apparatus,  it  can  be  said,  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  United  States,  but  is  in 
line  to  do  a  great  work  in  supplying  clean 
milk  and  milk  products  to  whole  milk 
users  and  to  creameries. 

For  a  little  more  light  on  the  actual 
kind  of  material  removed  by  the  new 
apparatus  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  sep- 
arators, the  following  list  of  substances 
removed  can  be  given.  It  can  be  seen 
that  it  contains  material  from  the  milk 
itself  as  well  as  that  falling  in  from  the 
outside.  The  list  contains  bacteria,  hair, 
Qirt,  moisture,  butterfat,  casein,  ash,  cow 
manure,  mucus,  albumen,  milk  sugar, 
leucocytes,  red  blood  cells,  tissue  cells  and 
colostrum  cells.  Several  of  these,  of 
course,  are  proper  constituents  of  good 
milk,  but  the  larger  part  had  better  be 
removed. 


CURE  FOR  COCKED  AilKLES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  four-year-old 
mare  that  has  "ocked  ankles,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  treatment  to 'give  her. 
One  neighbor  said  to  blister  her  from  the 
knee  down,  and  another  said  to  put  shoes 
on  with  cork  heels,  and  still  another  said 
to  put  corks  at  the  toes.  He  said  it 
would  take  a  year  or  so  to  get  the  foot 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  duality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  •or 
prices  before  baying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

S20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


in  natural  position  because  she  is  young. 
Which  of  the  three  treatments  is  right? — 
E.  T.  B.,  Los  Banos. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Cocked  ankles  are  due  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tendons  back  of  the  ankle 
and  a  drawing  up  or  contraction  in  con- 
sequence. Put  on  heel  calks  one  inch, 
no  toe,  to  rest  and  relieve  the  back  ten- 
dons from  strain. 

Apply  the  following  liniment  at  night, 
after  which  put  on  cold  water  swabs  and 
let  them  remain  all  night.  Soap  liniment, 
8  oz.;  tincture  iodine,  2  oz.;  oil  cedar,  4 
oz. ;  sulphuric  ether,  2  oz.  Mix  and  apply 
once  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


THE  MEAT  FROM  ALFALFA 
PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  have  any  data  concerning  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  sheep  in  comparison 
to  cows;  in  other  words,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  sheep  one  can  keep  the 
year  round  on  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  con- 
sidering that  one  can  keep  approximately 
one  cow  on  an  acre  of  alfalfa. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  you  advise 
me  what  the  approximate  income  per 
acre  would  be  on  the  sheep,  taking  into 
consideration  their  offspring  and  the 
wool  received,  for  the  year. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  no  pasture  for 
the  sheep  other  than  alfalfa  hay,  which, 
during  haying  season,  could  be  fed  green. 
What  I  am  trying  to  avoid  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  practically  one  man  for  each 
30  cows,  in  order  to  do  the  milking  and 
look  after  them,  cutting  down  my  labor 
bill ;  at  the  same  time  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  make  permanent  improve- 
ments.— C.  G.  K.,  Stanislaus  County. 

This  is  the  problem  which  has  before 
been  said  to  be  pressing  the  alfalfa  raiser 
for  an  answer.  The  dairy  cow  can't  eat 
up  all  the  alfalfa,  and  even  when  the 
cow  would  give  the  most  net  profit  per 
acre  under  satisfactory  conditions,  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  labor,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  farming.  The  ris- 
ing of  beef  cattle  all  the  way  through 
on  intensively  farmed  land,  perhaps  all 
in  alfalfa,  finishing  range  cattle  for  the 
market  or  running  sheep,  are  all  seriously 
being  considered. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  sheep 
on  alfalfa.  Sheep  will  bloat  on  alfalfa 
just  as  cows  will,  and  they  have  to  be 
handled  properly.  If  well  handled  they 
thrive  excellently  on  it.  It  will  be  most 
profitable  and  good  for  the  sheep  also  to 
have  a  good  part  of  their  food  something 
besides  alfalfa  pasture,  for  if  there  is  an 
old  rye  or  corn  field  to  turn  them  on  or 
a  straw  stack,  it  will  be  very  cheap  feed, 
and  a  good  thing  to  go  with  the  alfalfa. 
The  sheep  is  supposed  to  be  fine  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  up  odds  and  ends, 
though  not  living  off  odds  and  ends  by 
any  means,  and  since  it  has  this  value, 
it  would  be  too  bad  to  lose  it  by  feeding 
only  material  raised  especially  for  them. 

For  a  rough  estimate  it  can  be  said 
that  the  pasture  that  will  support  one 
dairy  cow  will  keep  ten  ewes,  though  per- 
haps this  estimate  is  rather  high.  You 
can  probably  turn  off  with  good  Shrop- 
shire ewes  120  to  130%  of  lambs  per 
year,  making  up  all  losses  during  the 
year.  At  $3.50  or  so  per  lamb,  that  would 
be  perhaps  $4.00  per  ewe  per  year.  You 
also  can  sell  your  old  ewes  for  as  much 
as  the  lambs  needed  to  replace  them 
would  be  worth,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
take  off  on  that  score.  The  wool  from 
ewe  and  lamb  with  good  Shropshires  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  keep. 
It  would  bring  $1.00  a  year  or  there- 
abouts with  average  ewes.    What  the 


effect  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  cannot  be 
said,  but  this  kind  of  wool  will  be  affected 
much  less  than  wool  from  range  sheep. 
With  everything  managed  properly  the 
ewes  should  bring  gross  returns  of  per- 
haps $5.00  per  head  per  year,  a  large 
amount  being  net  profit.  This  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  that  needs  to  be  threshed  out 


pretty  thoroughly  before  California 
alfalfa  men  know  just  where  they  do 
stand  on  it. 

On  the  side,  if  you  find  difficulty  get- 
ting labor  on  the  dairy,  why  not  try  some 
milking  machines?  They  have  been 
proved  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  ap- 
paratus of  established  merit. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


On  our  visits  to  the  different  breeding 
establishments  we  have  often  been  told, 
by  the  breeders  who  advertise,  that  they 
were  swamped  with  their  correspondence. 

At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  mighty  nice  state  of  affairs,  when 
one  has  stock  to  sell,  but  the  great  trouble 
is  that  almost  every  enquirer  wishes  to 
know  the  breeding  and  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals.  This  requires  the 
breeder  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
writing  lengthy  letters,  and  In  a  good 
many  cases  nothing  further  is  heard 
from  it. 

One  breeder  who  seems  to  have  found 
a  way  to  overcome  this  trouble  is  Earl 
Armstrong,  manager  of  The  Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm,  at  Woodland,  who  has  just 
issued  a  descriptive  catalog  of  his  Berk- 
shires.  This  catalog  contains  the  name 
and  breeding  of  all  herd  boars  and  brood 
sows,  and  when  a  letter  comes  asking 
for  the  breeding  of  this  or  that  litter 
of  pigs,  a  note  is  written  under  the  sire 
and  dam  of  that  litter,  also  price  of 
young  pigs,  and  a  long  letter  is  not  nec- 
essary. Cuts  are  made  of  the  herd  boars 
which  make  it  very  attractive.  While 
the  cost  of  getting  out  such  a  catalog  is 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plare  of  all  linimenis  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Remtvoa  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
ant)  C'nttte.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   lmpusailiU  to  produce  scar  or  bltmuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupitlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  chances  paid,  wltb,  full  directions 
for  its  u«e.    Send  for  descriptive  circui&m 
TUB  LAU'KENCE-WI^LIAM;-'  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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NATURAL  HAND  ACTION 


THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

In  Fifty  Dairies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Holtville,  Cal.,  May  22,  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Daniells  &  Son. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  the 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  ten 
months  with  the  best  of  success. 
Our  cows  are  gaining  in  quantity  of 
milk  as  well  as  butter-fat.  We  will 
never  do  any  more  hand  milking. 
We  find  the  machine  excellent  for 
milking  heifers.  The  1913  valve 
chamber  is  an  improvement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  1  know  the  Hinman  will 
not  injure  the  cow  in  any  form,  and 
saves  labor  and  expense. 

YourB  truly. 

J.  R.  McCORMACK. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Agts.  California  and  Oregon, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


quite  a  little,  considering  the  time  that 
is  saved  in  correspondence  and  the  fact 
that  once  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  it  is  a  standing  ad- 
vertisement, it  is  considered  very  rea- 
sonable. Mr.  Armstrong  seems  to  realize 
that  the  hog  business  can  be  success- 
fully run,  but  that  good,  legitimate  ad- 
vertising is  as  necessary  for  the  breeder 
as  for  other  lines  of  business. 


At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards 
last  week  the  cattle  market  was  steady 
to  strong.  Prices  on  beef  were:  Piirie 
steers,  $8  to  $8.25,  with  bulk  of  steer 
sales  at  $7.75  to  $S.10;  best  cows,  $7.25 
to  $7.75;  heifers,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  choice 
bulls,  $5.50  to  $6;  and  choice  light  calves 
at  $9. 

The  hog  market  was  steady,  with  the 
bulk  of  light  swine  sales  going  for  $9.15 
and  $9.30. 

Sheep  house  business  is  reported  to 
be  dull.  Prime  killing  ewes  at  $4,  weth- 
ers at  $4.25,  and  yearlings  at  $4.50  are 
extreme  quotations  in  the  mutton  divi- 
sion. 


The  University  Farm  at  Davis  has  re- 
cently added  12  head  of  pure-bred  Hoi- 
steins  to  the  already  strong  herd.  With 
the  showing  California  is  making  along 
stock  lines,  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
University  is  keeping  well  up  toward 
the  head  of  the  procession. 


It  is  reported  that  cream  receipts  at 
the  Tulare  county  creameries  have  fallen 
off  considerably  during  the  past  month. 
Prices  were  slightly  higher,  ranging  from 
31  to  36c  per  pound  to  the  dairymen.  A 
comparison  of  figures  for  May  and  June 
shows  a  business  of  $831289.35  in  May 
and  $79,833.47  during  June. 


A  consignment  of  three  carloads  of 
dairy  cattle  to  C.  W.  Hein  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
Portland,  was  shipped  during  the  past 
week  from  Modesto.  This  stock  was  pur- 
chased by  Col.  Cy.  Clark,  and  makes  a 
total  of  five  carloads  shipped  during  the 
past  five  weeks. 


The  nine  creameries  in  Kings  county 
paid  out  an  aggregate  of  $141,000  to  the 
dairymen  for  deliveries  made  in  June, 
being  a  slight  decrease  in  receipts  over 
last  month.  The  Riverdale  co-operative 
creamery  paid  the  highest  price,  with 
an  average  of  31>_.  cents. 


A  new  breeding  establishment  is  prom- 
ised Tulare  county  by  Henry  Huffsmith. 
who  is  an  experienced  cattle  breeder 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  L. 
O.  Putman  and  Herbert  Fuller,  also 
dairymen  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  accompanied  him  on  the  trip  and 
expect  to  start  dairies  in  the  near  future. 


There  is  some  talk  of  establishing  a 
cow-testing  association  at  Brawley,  Impe- 
rial county.  As  the  dairy  industry  grows 
in  this  State,  dairymen  are  rapidly  see- 
ing the  need  of  culling,  and  these  asso 
ciations  are  the  most  economical  way  of 
doing  it  so  far  found. 


A  new  company  called  the  Marin 
French  Cheese  Co.,  was  recently  formed 
at  Petaluma  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$75,000.  Jefferson  Thompson  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise,  which  will  manu- 
facture foreign  varieties  of  cheese. 


The  high  prices  offered  for  hay  are 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  great  many 
sales  being  made  of  dairy  cattle.  We 
understand  that  prices  around  Modesto 
for  good-grade  cows  were  lower  when 
offered  at  public  auction  this  year  than 
for  some  years  past.  As  a  great  deal  of 
the  dairy  stock  being  sold  is  going  to 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 


"Hlllcreat  I.ad" — Flmt  Prime  Ram  at 
State  Fair.  1911. 


Short-Horn  Cattle. 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHD1E  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewe* 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  191J. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR.   SALEM — Two  first*.  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


Ill  Prize  Run  Limb.  Omaha.  1911 


WORLD'S   RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  K..I.  mrne  year  28,0«6.»  II. a.  milk 

BaaSe  De  Kol  Bnrke,  alx  maatka .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  information  and 
prices. 

A.  W  MORRIS  &  S0N1, 

Woodland,  Cal. 


Better  Cream — More  Money 

A  PERFECTION  COOLER 

will  prevent  your  cream  from  souring 
and  improve  its  flavor.  Made  of  cop- 
per, heavily  tinned,  and  will  not  rust. 
Has  more  cooling  surface  than  any 
other  cooler  of  same  dimensions.  No 
ice  necessary.  Several  sizes,  also  other 
styles.    Furnished  complete  as  shown. 

If  you  want  the  best,  buy  a  PERFECTION 

Pacific  Dairy  Machinery  Co. 

DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

56  and  58  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  0R0W  THEM' 

For  silt  kj  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Mirktl  Sitttt,  Sta  Fmtitt* 
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other  States,  with  a  good  hay  crop,  next 
year  it  looks  now  as  if  cows  would  reach 
a  new  high  level  then. 


George  A.  Sommerville,  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  in  this  State  at  present  looking 
over  our  prospective  butter  market  pro- 
viding the  tariff  is  lowered.  He  states 
that  butter  men  in  his  country  are  very 
hopeful  of  a  large  butter  trade  with  this 
country. 


The  Anderson  Co-operative  Creamery, 
in  Shasta  county,  expects  to  start  its 
new  plant  by  August  1.  A.  L.  Doty  has 
been  engaged  to  operate  the  plant. 


Cattlemen  along  the  foothill  districts 
of  Calaveras.  Amador,  and  Tuolumne 
counties,  report  that  the  grass  in  those 
districts  will  be  poorer  this  fall  than  for 
some  time  past,  due  a  great  deal  to  the 
late  rains. 


Bishop  Bros.,  of  San  Ramon,  report 
that  their  shepherd,  Ted  Ballard,  left 
England  July  10  with  24  head  of  Shrop- 
shires  purchased  from  Cavendish.  Of 
the  flock,  4  head  were  rams,  and  as  this 
was  the  pick  of  Cavendish's  flock,  it 
should  contain  some  grand  individuals. 
They  are  expected  to  arrive  here  about 
September  1,  by  way  of  Quebec,  Canada. 


The  dairy  industry  around  Patterson. 
Stanislaus  county,  is  rapidly  coming  into 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE.  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
326  Sharon  Bldg.,  Sun  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter 
ested  parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  gives  the  preference  by  80  per  ceat 
•f  California  stocknien  becanae  (hey 
■jive  better  results,  thaa  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Boa  287.  BRRKELET,  CAI,. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 
Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 
FENCES 


Warner  Fences 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.    They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized    steel   wire    obtainable.    They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  neat  in  appearance  and  very  rigid. 

A  WARMER  FENCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

ECOnOiTliCdl  WARNER  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expense  has  been  elimi- 
hVWIIUIIIlWBl  nated  ia  their  manufacture.  They  also  require  fewer  posts  than  any  other. 
Flllltf  filiarantoOrl  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  confident  are 
r  UMJ  WUOI  dlllSCU    we  that  tne  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  market  that  we  will  let  you  tea  it 

on  thirty  days'  trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    Write  for  catalogue  now.  Address 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  pacafgent0sast    70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Very 


its  own.  During  the  month  of  July  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  fully  500 
cows  being  milked,  and  both  the  sweet 
cream  and  sour  cream  receipts  were 
gaining  rapidly. 

The  many  friends  of  Professor  Mar- 
Shall,  formerly  head  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  at  Davis,  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  similar  position  at  the  State 
University  of  Oregon. 


The  Tisdale  Ranch,  on  Grand  island, 
Sutter  county,  is  now  milking  00  cows 
with  milking  machines.  It  is  the  plan 
of  P.  J.  Twilling,  who  is  in  charge,  to 
eventually  put  the  entire  2800  acres  un- 
der irrigation. 

At  an  auction  sale  in  Tulare  county, 
on  the  U.  S.  Smith  ranch,  last  week,  a 
string  of  grade  dairy  cattle  averaged  $50 
per  head.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
$S2.  A  number  of  hogs  sold  brought  good 
prices. 


In  a  communication  which  we  have 
just  received  from  T.  J.  Gilkerson.  I  he 
Holstein  breeder  of  Lemoore,  Kings  coun- 
ty, he  states  that  his  herd  bull,  Sir  Segis 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  has  been  so  badly 
injured  by  a  neighbor's  bull  that  he  will 
not  recover.  This  is  to  be  regretted 
and  will  be  a  serious  loss  botn  to  Mr. 
Gilkerson  and  to  the  breed  as  a  whole  in 
this  State,  as  he  was  not  only  a  good 
show  bull,  hut  was  also  the  sire  of  a 
great  many  fine  individuals  to  be  found 
all  over  the  State.  The  letter  further 
states  that  a  new  herd  bull  will  be  pur- 
chased as  soon  as  one  of  desired  breed- 
ing and  type  can  he  found. 


In  every  section  one  finds  seme  one 
man  who  has  bred  more  or  less  pure] 
bred  stock  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
who.  though  known  at  home  as  a  breeder, 
is  not  known  by  breeders  in  other  sec- 
tions. Such  a  man  is  H.  V.  Traynham, 
of  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county,  and  while 
many  discouraging  obstacles  have  had 
to  be  overcome  in  the  past,  a  good  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  a  pure-bred  Jer- 
sey herd.  The  ranch  is  situated  near 
the  Sacramento  river  on  land  whic  h  in 
rainy  winters  usually  overflows,  and  while 
this  is  not  so  serious  a  menace  to  grain- 
growers,  it  has  worked  a  hardship  oh 
those  who  were  endeavoring  to  do  dairy- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  due  to 
these  floods  that,  while  pure-bred  Jerseys 
have  been  raised  for  a  good  many  yearsj 
the  herd  could  not  be  built  up  as  high- 
priced  stock  and  floodwaters  7  or  S  fe« 
deep  do  not  go  well  together. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  12 
head  of  registered  females  headed  by  a 
young  bull  purchased  from  Guy  Miller, 
tout  we  were  informed  that  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  higher  land  had  recently 
been  purchased  near  Williams,  and  that 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRUNGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


as  soon  as  feed  could  be  grown  the  herd 
would  be  moved  to  that  location  and  also 
greatly  increased  in  numbers. 

In  connection  with  the  Jersey  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  have  also  been 
bred,  and  neighboring  ranches  have  al- 
ways depended  upon  Mr.  Traynham  to 
supply  them  with  good  stock  of  all  kinds. 

From  this  time  forward  the  object  will 
be  to  confine  the  stock  end  to  pure-bred 
Jersey  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey  swine,  and 
as  Mr.  Traynham  is  not  only  a  good 
judge  but  also  a  lover  of  good  stock,  he 
will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past  as  a  breeder.  That 
Mr.  Traynham  may  be  called  a  success 
as  a  diversified  farmer,  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  he  farms  900  acres  of  land, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  grain. 


Ted  Ballard,  shepherd  for  Bishop  Bros., 
is  importing  a  few  head  of  Shropshire 
sheep  from  England  for  Jim  Marshall  of 
Davis. 

As  the  range  conditions  become  harder 
for  the  sheepmen  more  such  stock  will 
likely  be  kept  on  the  smaller  ranches, 
as  they  are  one  of  the  most  profitable 
by-products  that  a  farmer  can  keep. 


The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  spates  thai 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.  is  preparing  to  send  two 
carloads  of  Jerseys  to  the  district  fair  at 
that  place  this  fall.  Mr.  Locke  yearly 
makes  a  large  circuit  during  the  fair 
season,  and  this  one  will  make  the  list 
still  larger  than  last  year. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPI?  Make,  MoflH  A  Towne,  L.os  AngeKs 
rftrCR  Klake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  On-. 


'Our  Engines  and  Pumps  are  the\ 
[Quality  Kind.  It  will  pay  you  to  get! 
our  prices  and  guarantees,  write  for| 
catalog  and  slate  requirements. 
I'ORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,   San  Ffancisco,  Cal. 

S03     MARKET  STREET 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


II10IIWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Sroekton,  California. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

°PATENTSf 


911  Crocker  RM?..  S.  F. 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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Live  Stock  from  the  East 

Will  leave  early  in  August  for  another  Eastern  trip  to  make  personal  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  for  shipment  to  California. 

Place  your  order  now  and  get  benefit  of  carload  freight  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRU THERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  Examiner  Building,  San  Francisco. 


llflTTl» 

Advantage  of  Having  an 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

There  is  no  waste  to  ensilage,  and  with  proper  care  there  should  be  no 
waste  in  the  field. 

The  curing  of  Silage  adds  about  double  to  its  value  over  a  crop  harvested 
the  usual  way. 

The  acreage  required  to  keep  one  cow  fed  on  hay  or  other  roughage  will 
provide  for  two  cows  if  the  product  is  turned  into  ensilage. 

Ten  tons  of  ensilage  can  be  stored  in  the  same  space  as  one  ton  of  hay 
It  furnishes  a  safe  and  easy  way  to  store  up  against  a  dry  season  or  a 
bad  year. 

Buy  an  IUEAI,  GREEN  FEED  SII,0  NOW  and  take  advantage  of  the  above 
facts. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son  R.  No.  2,  Modesto.  Cal.  


JOHN  I.YNCH.  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  .San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres.  CaL 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Ferris,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,   Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


WANTED — 60  to  90  head  beef  heifers. 
Answer,  giving  location,  age,  breed  and 
price  asked.  Rancho  Dos  Rios,  Marys- 
ville,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Ciiinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Me. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshlres.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


DETAILS  OF  SILO  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  plan  the  doors  and  foundation  of  a 
silo,  especially  the  resaw  type?  Also, 
what  machinery  is  needed  to  fill  a  silo, 
and  what  will  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  same  be? — Rancher,  Lodi. 

There  are  several  ways  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  silo,  in  fact,  in  some 
sandy  soil  sections  no  foundation  what- 
ever is  made.  This  is  accomplished  by 
digging  a  pit  4  or  5  feet  in  the  ground 
and  setting  the  studding  on  wooden 
plates.  While  this  practice  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  the  making  of  a  concrete 
foundation,  it  is  not  so  lasting,  and  in 
the  long  run  probably  would  not  pay. 

The  practice  of  most  silo  builders  is  to 
line  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with  a  course 
of  concrete,  perhaps  4  inches  thick.  The 
studding  may  be  placed  on'  top  of  this 
concrete  floor  and  then  lined  with  resaw 
and  building  paper.  The  reason  for  using 
the  pit  is  to  lower  the  height  of  the  silo 
from  the  ground  level. 

The  continuous  door  system  is  very 
popular  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
of  taking  silage  out  to  be  fed.  Instead 
of  having  openings  at  certain  intervals, 
two  2x6's  are  put  in  as  studding  where 
the  door  is  to  be  built.  As  there  Is  no 
support  to  hold  these  in  position,  iron 
rods  %  inches  in  diameter  are  used  as 
binders,  securely  fastened  with  washers 
and  nuts  on  both  ends.  On  the  side  of 
these  2x6's  a  strip  of  1x3  is  run  from 
bottom  to  top.  This  acts  as  a  jamb  for 
tne  doors,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
1x6  tongue  and  groove  as  long  as  the 
opening  is  wide,  which  is  usually  two 
feet.  As  the  silo  is  filled  these  boards 
are  put  in,  and  when  the  emptying  is 
done  they  are  taken  out  one  by  one  as 
their  level  is  reached.  This  system  over- 
comes lifting  the  ensilage  from  1  to  5 
feet  as  is  necessary  with  doors  at  certain 
intervals. 

As  to  machinery,  a  cutter  and  blower 
can  be  obtained  for  from  $175  to  $400, 
according  to  size.  A  gasoline  engine  or 
other  power  must  be  furnished,  but  both 
of  these  can  usually  be  profitably  used 
on  dairies  for  other  purposes.  The  corn 
is  cut  and  blown  into  the  silo  all  in 
one  operation.  The  cutting  of  the  corn 
in  the  field  may  be  done  with  short 
handled  hoes  or  a  corn  binder,  according 
to  how  much  you  care  to  expend  on  the 
outfit. 

As  we  have  stated  before  in  these 
columns,  the  most  serious  objection  to 
silos  in  the  past  has  been  the  machinery 
necessary  to  harvest  and  cut  the  crop, 
and  about  the  only  way  in  sight  to  over- 
come this  is  through  co-operation  with 
neighboring  silo  owners. 

As  to  cost  of  the  machinery  any  of 
our  Implement  advertisers  would  be  glad 
to  send  you  their  catalog  and  price  list. 


HELP  THE  SILO  ALONG. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Live  Stock  De- 
partment of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  will  need  from  300  to 
500  tons  of  corn  silage  for  use  in  the 
silos  from  which  the  cattle  on  exhibition 
and  in  the  dairy  tests  will  be  fed.  These 
silos  will  have  to  be  filled  from  the  1914 
crop. 

Any  farmer  who  is  prepared  to  grow 
all  or  a  part  of  this  silage  is  requested 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  trl-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


to  get  in  touch  with  my  office.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  growing  corn  for  silage 
in  California.  It  will  also  teach  a  lesson 
about  the  advantage  of  silage.  Alfalfa  is 
used  in  a  number  of  silos  in  California 
and  gives  satisfaction.  Many  feeders, 
however,  contend  that  corn,  which  is  a 
different  basic  ration,  should  be  more  i 
extensively  used. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your 
readers  as  to  their  experience  with  corn 
raising,  or  with  corn  silage. 

D.  O.  Lively, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock. 

That  is  a  chance  to  help  the  exposi- 
tion, the  live  stock  industry  and  one's 
pocket  book  all  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  going  to  fill  with  corn  several  silos 
of  different  types  at  the  exposition,  which 
incidentally  shows  what  the  management 
thinks  of  this  excellent  aid  to  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying,  and  it  will  give  visitors 
the  opportunity  to  see  good  stock  methods 
as  well  as  the  good  stock  itself. 


BUTTERMILK  PAINT. 


To  the  Editor:  Something  like  a  year 
ago  I  saw  a  recipe  in  the  Press  for  a 
cheap  barn  paint,  the  ingredients  being 
skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk  and  paint- 
powder.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
the  proportions,  and  if  any  other  material 
should  be  used.  M.  D.  W. ' 

Biggs,  Butte  county. 

In  the  issue  of  December  11,  1911,  we 


Ideal  Small  Ranch 

320  ACRES.  Part  choicest  river- 
bottom  soil ;  ample  water  for  irri- 
gation ;  part  second-bench  land  for 
fruit  and  vines.  Family  orchard 
and  good  improvements. 

Can  divide  to  give  80  or  160  acres 
at  half  the  price  the  big  syndicates 
are  offering  inferior  land. 

Beautiful  location ;  close  to  rail- 
road ;  on  mail  and  cream  route. 

Bargain  for  one  wanting  small 
producing  ranch. 

No  agents! 

LEO  S."  ROBINSON, 

521  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


ran  a  formula  for  "Buttermilk  Paint," 
mixed  in  the  following  proportions:  One 
gallon  of  buttermilk,  three  pounds  of 
Portland  cement,  and  sufficient  coloring 
matter  to  give  the  desired  shade. 

The  paint  should  be  applied  soon  after 
it  is  made,  and  stirred  a  great  deal  while 
being  applied.  It  is  said  to  dry  in  about 
six  hours  and  to  be  a  good  preservative 
for  fences,  barns,  and  other  outbuildings. 

By  taking  advantage  of  our  index  sys- 
tem, many  such  points  as  this  one  are  at 
hand  for  ready  reference.  An  index  can 
be  found  in  the  last  issue  of  each  volume, 
a  volume  ending  the  last  week  of  June 
and  of  December. 
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Better  Prices  for  Poultry  Meat. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

With  all  kinds  of  meat  ranging  up  so 
that  ordinary  people  can  only  afford  to 
buy  the  cheaper  cuts,  one  would  suppose 
the  price  of  poultry  would  keep  pace 
with  it.  The  fact  is  the  prices  for  poul- 
try are  no  better  now  than  when  other 
meats  were  very  much  lower.  Now  there 
must  be  one  or  more  reasons  for  this, 
and  while  my  ideas  on  the  subject  may 
not  all  be  correct,  I  do  think  some  of 
them-  hit  the  mark,  so  I  am  going  to 
give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Yesterdfey  I  asked  the  price  of  ham 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S45 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Btssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


|ilGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE 


1  POULTRY-  "FEEDS 

— yy  jl  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT&TAYL.OR.3T.J..SAN  FRANCISCO 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COILSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
Petnluma,  California. 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A.  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
48€0  Flemlas  Ave.,  Oaklaad,  Cat. 


in  the  meat  market,  and  was  told  for 
the  best  quality  sliced  30  cents  a  pound. 
I  bought  what  I  call  a  ham  shank,  weigh- 
ing found  pounds,  of  which  there  will 
probably  be  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
bone,  and  paid  $1  for  the  four  pounds. 
At  the  feed  store  I  saw  some  very  nice- 
looking  broilers  of  the  small  breeds  and 
inquired  the  price  they  were  paying  for 
them  and  was  told  18  cents.  They 
would  probably  sell  at  retail  for  25  cents, 
the  same  price  paid  for  the  ham-bone. 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as 
to  which  of  the  two  meats  would  give 
most  nourishment  to  the  body,  nor  can 
there  be  much  doubt  as  to  which  would 
be  the  most  palatable,  all  things  consid- 
ered; but  from  what  I  know  of  both 
kinds,  and  placing  economy  of  time,  labor 
and  money  in  the  scale,  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  I  should  take  the  ham- 
bone. 

And  yet,  mind  you,  I  think — in  fact  I 
know — that  pork  is  not  a  good  summer 
meat  for  any  one.  But — and  here  is  my 
first  reason  for  choosing  the  ham-bone — 
I  know  it  was  well  fed  before  it  was 
killed  and  put  on  the  market;  conse- 
quently I  know  what  to  expect  after  I 
have  boiled  that  bone  a  certain  length 
of  time.  The  second  reason  is  that  it 
is  ready,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  only  needs 
washing,  to  set  on  the  fire  and  cook,  and 
after  it  is  cooked  I  can  slice  it  up  cold 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salad  it 
will  form  the  basis  of  an  appetizing  meal. 

So  much  for  the  ham-bone.  Now  sup- 
pose I  decide  to  invest  my  dollar  in  broil- 
ers. In  the  first  place,  I  take  the  risk 
of  whether  they  are  well  fed  or  just  a 
bunch  of  feathers.  That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  in  buying  poultry. 
These  particular  broilers  were  Leghorns, 
and  if  well  fed,  Leghorn  broilers  are 
plump  and  nice;  but  if  poorly  fed,  they 
are  just  scraggy  and  by  the  time  they 
are  cooked  there  is  not  enough  left  to 
tell  the  story.  So  in  the  first  place  the 
buyer  takes  this  risk;  then  the  chickens 
must  be  killed  and  dressed  and  left  to  cool 
before  they  can  be  cooked,  so  that  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  live  chicken  causes  quite 
a  little  work  before  it  is  really  ready  to 
cook;  then  the  cooking  requires  a  little 
more  work  than  boiling,  but  as  most 
cooks  do  not  object  to  that,  it  is  not  of 
so  much  importance. 

In  small  chickens  nearly  all  the  meat 
is  eatable,  and  there  is  very  little  waste 
except  the  bones,  which  do  not  weigh 
much;  but  in  older  fowls  there  is  more 
waste  and  more  work  in  preparing  for 
the  table,  so  the  real  value  of  the  meat 
is  offset  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Now  my  idea  of  improving  the  price 
of  poultry  is  first  to  improve  the  quality. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  and 
the  one  that  most  anyone  can  do  is  to 
coop  up  all  chickens  intended  for  table 
use,  and  feed  a  good  wholesome  feed, 
letting  them  have  enough  room  to  exer- 
cise, but  not  run  around  to  grow  muscle. 
When  they  are  as  large  as  you  want  them, 
finish  them  on  a  milk  ration.  Milk-fed 
chickens  are  delicious,  and  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  when  they  are  fried  the 
meat  does  not  always  run  away  to  fat 
in  the  pan,  as  is  the  case  with  corn-fed 
chickens;  me  meat  that  looks  plump 
on  being  cut  up  remains  plump,  and  there 
is  substance  to  it.  Skim-milk  or  butter- 
milk will  do,  and  if  you  will  try  it  once 
you  will  never  want  to  eat  any  other 
kind  than  milk-fed  chicken. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  range 
cockerels,  when  cooped,  will  put  on  flesh, 
and  the  quality  of  flesh  is  all  in  the 
feeder's  hands. 

Here  is  a  good  ration  for  three  weeks' 
feeding  in  coops — and  that  is  as  long  as 
it  pays  to  keep  them  up  in  real  close 
quarters:  For  the  first  week  give  wheat 
bran  and  ground  oats,  coarse  hulls  sifted 


out,  equal  parts  by  measure,  mixed  into 
a  rather  thin  gruel.  The  second  week 
give  ground  oats  atone  or  mixed  with  a 
low-grade  flour  with  skim-milk.  The  third 
week  add  one  tablespoonful  of  tallow 
for  each  bird  fed  and  mix  the  gruel  a 
little  thicker.  The  birds  snould  be  kept 
in  crates  with  slatted  floors,  so  that  the 
droppings  are  not  any  bother;  the  crates 
being  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
everything  can  easily  be  kept  clean. 
The  troughs  are  arranged  from  the  out- 
side, the  birds  eating  between  the  slats. 
They  should  be  fed  several  times  a  day 
all  they  will  clean  up,  and  no  solid  food 
should  be  given  after  putting  them  in  the 
fattening  crates. 

After  eating  milk-fed  chicken,  a  person 
never  wants  any  other  if  he  can  help 
it;  there  are  no  strings  to  break  your 
teeth  on,  no  dried-up  little  bits  of  skin; 
but  nice,  palatable,  juicy,  tender  meat, 
no  matter  whether  the  chicken  is  young 
or  old. 

Any  handy  man  can  make  the  crates, 
and  any  farmer  having  one  or  two  cows 
caa  make  more  money  fattening  chickens 
with  his  skim-milk  than  by  feeding  it  to 
hogs. 

Caponizing. — The  next  way  to  improve 
poultry  meat  is  by  caponizing  all  cock- 
erels. There  are  some  tools  that  have 
been  so  much  improved  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned ones  that  nearly  anyone  can  do 
the  work.  And  that  it  pays  is  a  sure 
enough  fact,  not  only  in  price  and  extra 
weight,  but  in  peace  on  the  ranch,  for 
when  there  are  a  lot  of  young  cockerels 
around  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  them  from  fighting  and  perhaps  kill- 
ing each  other.  Capons  are  so  docile, 
and  as  they  can  be  kept  a  year  on  range, 
or  until  full  growth  is  attained,  the  fat- 
tening is  easily  done  and  we  have  a 
bird  fit  to  set  before  a  king.  No  hog 
meat,  mutton  or  beef  can  touch  a  well- 
fed  capon,  no  matter  what  price  is  paid 
or  how  choice  the  cut;  and  if  we  would 
just  make  up  our  minds  to  raise  more 
capons  and  milk-fed  chickens,  I  believe 
we  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — 
namely,  increase  the  demand  and  the 
price  for  all  kinds  of  table  poultry. 


In  a  letter  of  inquiry  comes  several 
questions  that  will  take  up  the  rest  of 
our  space.  The  first  question  is:  "In  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  21,  you  say 
you  feed  rolled  oats  to  the  little  chicks. 
Do  you  mean  the  rolled  or  the  cracked 
oats?  Can  chicks  four  or  six  weeks  old 
eat  the  rolled  oats?  How  early  do  you 
begin  feeding  it,  and  how?" 

Evidently  this  lady  did  not  get  my 
meaning,  and  she  is  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  rolled  oats  like  barley  with  the  hulls 
on.  The  oats  I  feed  are  such  as  we  use 
for  table  or  breakfast  food,  and  I  feed 
it  from  the  first,  alternately  with  other 
feeds.  As  to  how  long,  that  must  de- 
pend on  what  we  want  to  spend  on  rais- 
ing our  chicks.    I  feed  it  just  as  long 


as  my  pocket  will  stand  it,  then  quit 
sometimes  I  feed  as  chick  feed,  just 
throw  it  down  and  let  them  pick  it  up; 
sometimes  I  mix  half  bran  and  rolled 
oats  and  moisten  with  milk  or  water 
and  feed  as  a  moist  mash;  again,  I  put 
it  in  the  dry  mash,  and  they  always 
single  the  oats  out  first. 


"Do  you  feed  your  laying  hens  any 
corn  at  night  in  the  summer,  and  how 
much  for  20  hens?"  No,  I  do  not  feed 
any  corn  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  sum- 
mer, nor  do  I  think  it  is  wise  to  feed 
corn  in  our  climate.  The  lady  says:  "I 
am  now  feeding  wheat,  oats,  and  rolled 
barley,  also  keep  a  can  of  bran  and  one 
of  Coulson's  egg  food  in  the  chicken  yard 
all  the  time.  Do  you  consider  this  a 
proper  ration?" 

Yes,  I  think  your  hens  are  fairly  well 
fed,  especially  if  they  get  a  little  green 
feed  once  a  day. 

"I  have  about  60  little  chicks.  In  sell- 
ing them,  which  pays  the  best;  to  sell  as 
broilers  at  2  pounds,  or  to  keep  them 
until  they  reach  fryer  size?" 

The  season  being  well  along  now,  I 
would  prefer  to  sell  as  broilers,  because 
if  you  wait  until  they  reach  the  fryer 
size  there  will  be  so  many  more  on  the 
market  that  the  price  will  be  down. 
Here  in  Pomona  they  are  paying  18  cents 
for  broilers,  so  a  two-pound  broiler  will 
bring  at  least  36  cents,  and  if  you  feed 
until  they  get  fryer  size  you  will  prob- 
ably get  50  cents  each  for  all  your  extra 
work  and  feed;  so  it  is  better  to  get 
that  class  of  stock  to  market  as  soon  as 
possible. 


One  of  our  subscribers  sends  me  a  plan 
for  perching  chickens  that  is  somewhat 
novel.  As  it  may  be  useful,  I  will  give 
you  a  description  of  it  in  next  week's 
Rural  Press,  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  Mr.  Whitney,  the  sender 
of  it,  assuring  him  that  his  idea  shall 
have  a  hearing. 

The  hot  weather  has  been  a  little  hard 
on  me,  and  I  have  somehow  neglected 
answering  one  or  two  questions;  but  I 
hope  to  catch  up  now  that  it  is,  cooler. 
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All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Poller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  1 54,2V4,4V4.  6.  °.  10. 15. 20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anc"  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
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S03     MARKET  STREET 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  B.  Barley. 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


ATTENTION  POULTRYMEN:  Having  decided  to  devote  our  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  breeding  of  Hopland  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes,  we  are  going  to  offer  to 
the  public  our  entire  flocks,  both  old  and  young,  of  White  Orping- 
tons, Buff  Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Here  are  some  rare  bargains  in  these  varieties  and  they  will  not  last 
long  at  the  price  offered.    Write  at  once. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Johnson's  Fortune. 


"I've  done  my  best,  mother,"  Farmer 
Hobbs  said,  coming  in  hot  and  tired  from 
the  hay-field.  "That  there  dratted  ma- 
chine won't  work,  and  ef  I  am  to  save 
my  hay,  I'll  have  to  take  that  intrust 
money  and  buy  a  new  machine." 

"I  think  you'd  better  not,  father,"  Mrs. 
Hobbs  answered,  in  mild  alarm.  "I  don't 
know  where  you're  going  to  get  any  more, 
and  Johnson  is  powerful  clost  about  get- 
tin'  the  money  on  time.  I'd  be  afeared 
to  let  it  run  over  a  minute." 

"Well,  but,  Lucindy,  the  hay's  wuth 
more'n  the  intrust,  and  you  know  they's 
no  takin'  the  stock  through  the  winter 
without  it.  The  cattle  might  kinder  rub 
along,  but  the  horses  is  jist  plum  ableeged 
to  have  their  timothy,  and  my  timothy 
is  as  fine  a  piece  as  you  ever  sot  eyes 
on." 

"Suppose  you  try  again,"  Mrs.  Hobbs 
suggested,  helping  her  husband  to  a  lus- 
cious quarter  of  raspberry  pie.  "I'll  go 
out  with  you  and  help  onchoke  her,  and 
we'll  use  plenty  of  ile,  and  mebbe  you 
can  rub  through  jest  this  onct." 

"Well,  I'll  try,  Lucindy;  I  hain't  no 
hopes,  but  I  would  like  to  save  that  in- 
trust money." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  stayed  in  the  field  till  five 
o'clock,  and  the  hay  was  cut  with  few  de- 
lays. The  girls  brought  out  the  supper, 
which  was  eaten  with  much  relish  in 
the  hay-field.  The  horses  being  watered 
and  fed,  the  work  went  on  by  the  big  har- 
vest moon,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  hay  from 
the  "big  medder"  was  in  the  stacks. 

A  few  days  after,  Jim  Johnson  came 
out  to  see  if  the  interest  money  was 
ready.  He  tied  his  horse  under  a  tree 
and  started  through  the  meadow  to  see 
Mr.  Hobbs,  who  was  fencing  his  ricks 
at  the  other  side. 

"Moses  and  the  bullrushes!  What's 
that?"  he  asked,  gazing  at  glinty,  blue  re- 
flections floating  on  pools  of  water  stand- 
ing everywhere,  for  it  had  rained  heav- 
ily the  night  before.  "Oil,  and  no  mis- 
take!" he  went  on,  after  dipping  his  fin- 
ger into  a  puddle  and  testing  it  care- 
fully with  his  nose. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that  the 
papers  had  contained  an  account  of  some 
new  oilfields  found  not  above  twenty 
miles  away;  an  old  partner  of  Jim's  had 
been  the  first  to  invest,  and  was  conse- 
quently fabulously  rich. 

Johnson  carefully  rubbed  his  fingers  on 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  stowed  the  latter 
in  a  deep  pocket  and  hastened  across  the 
field,  his  face  pale  and  his  eyes  glittering 
very  unpleasantly.  He  tried  to  greet  the 
farmer  with  his  accustomed  familiarity, 
but  his  words  came  by  jerks  and  in  gusts, 
and  his  throat  became  so  dry  that  he 
could  scarcely  articulate. 

"What's  the  matter?  Hain't  you  well? 
Mr.  Hobbs  asked,  suspending  his  work  to 
gaze  curiously  at  his  visitor.  "You  look 
taller-colored  as  the  dead,  an'  your  eyes 
is  like  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket." 

"No,  thank  you,  not  at  all,"  Johnson 
replied  at  random.  "I'm  quite  well,  ex- 
cept husky,  sore  throat — are  you  well? 
And  the  family?" 

"Pretty  fair — we've  got  a  good  deal  of 
health  mixed  up  amongst  us — you  known 
they's  twelve  all  told." 

"Yes,  a  large,  interesting  family — want 
to  sell  the  farm?" 

He  tried  to  make  the  question  less 
eager,  but  he  could  not  quiet  the  tremor 
in  his  voice  and  he  was  in  mortal  dread 
lest  Mr.  Hobbs  should  have  some  reason 
to  cross  the  field  and  see  the  oil,  when 
his  "cake  would  be  dough,"  as  he  men- 
tally expressed  it. 

"No,"  Mr.  Hobbs  replied  shortly,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"I'll  give  you  a  good  price  for  It — I 
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SOLD  direct  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Saving  You  all  the  Middlemens'  Profits 

AMOUNTING  TO  25c  to  75c  per  lb. 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  ^X™YBkJ."  75c  per  lb 
"London  Blend"  s.condonir  to  dalmoy  50c  per  lb 
"Sa-Sa-Ma"  A  """'reen  Yapln  ™"lored  60c  per  lb 

WE  DO  NOT  SELL  THROUGH  RETAIL  STORES. 
Mail  Trial  Order  for  One  Pound  With  Remittance  to  Dept.  I 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO    FOOCHOW    YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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want  it  for  a  combination  shoe  factory. 
Set  a  rigger." 

"Well,  twelve  thousand — a  thousand 
apiece,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs  jokingly;  the 
farm  was  not  worth  more  than  a  third  of 
that  sum. 

"I'll  take  it,"  with  a  gasp.  "Here's 
fifty  to  bind  the  bargain,  and  I'll  fill  out 
a  check  for  the  balance  right  here." 

He  did  so,  and  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  kept  his  countenance  and  re- 
ceived it  with  perfect  gravity.  Privately 
he  was  convinced  that  Johnson  was  crazy. 

"Come  to  the  house  and  sign  the  con- 
tract for  the  deed." 

"All  right." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  accompanied 
Johnson  to  town,  and  were  thunderstruck 
when  they  learned  that  the  sale  was  real, 
and  that  they  had  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank. 

"Sense  Johnson  hain't  crazy,"  Hobbs 
began  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
town,  "why'  they's  somethin'  in  the  wind. 
It  may  be  a  shoe  factory,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.   I  wonder  ef  they've  found  gold?" 

"It  don't  make  no  sort  o'  defference  to 
us,  father,"  Mrs.  Hobbs  answered.  She 
was  afraid  that  her  husband  would  take 
alarm  and  want  to  "rue  back,"  as  she 
expressed  it.  "No,  it  don't  make  a  grain 
o'  defference  to  us,  an'  we've  got  enough 
for  the  place  ef  they  find  dimints.  I 
never  did  like  it,  an'  I  don't  keer  how 
soon  we  git  away.  Let's  buy  back  our 
six  acres  on  the  edge  of  Cloverdale.  We 
can  git  it  for  three  thousand,  an'  then 
you'll  have  nine  thousand  to  put  out  at 
intrust." 

"Yes,  mother," 

"And  we  kin  git  little  Jim  his  cornet 
and  send  him  off  to  be  learnt  to  play." 

"You  can  do  jist  as  you  please,  mother. 
I'm  rich  enough  now,  I  reckon,  to  do  as  I 
like,  and  I  hope  I  won't  never  want  to  do 
nothin'  very  bad." 

"That's  somethin'  you  never  did  do, 
father,"  dutifully  replied  his  wife,  "and  I 
don't  believe  bein'  rich  is  a-goin'  to 
change  you  much.  If  it  would  I'd  want 
somethin'  to  come  along  and  take  the 
money  away  from  us,  because  it  can't 
never  pay  to  give  up  doin'  good." 

As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  made  and 
the  deed  recorded,  Johnson  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  his  whilom  partner: 

"Come  on — bring  all  your  loose  cash — 
oil  in  abundance." 

The  cash  was  sent  with  instructions  to 
buy  adjoining  farms  on  option  of  thirty 
days;  the  oil  man  would  come  on  later 
and  bring  an  expert. 

The  farms  were  bargained  for  at  ridicu 
lously  low  figures,  and  then  Johnson  in- 
vited his  friends  out  to  see  his  "find." 

"I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  rode 
up  and  tied  his  horse  to  the  meadow 
fence,  "the  whole  earth  is  jist  a-soakin' 
with  it,  and  it's  jist  burstin'  out  of  the 
ground.  You  see,  this  country  has  never 
had  any  oil  taken  out  of  it,"  he  went  on 
glibly,  "and  as  it  is  constantly  generat- 
ing it  has  become  so  chock  full  that  the 
ground  can't  hold  it  and  it's  compelled  to 
come  out.  You'd  be  astonished  to  see  how 
it  is  actually  boiling  up." 

"It  must  be  wasting  if  it  is  in  that  con- 
dition," some  one  remarked. 

"What's  a  waste  of  a  few  millions  o' 
barrels?"    scornfully    retorted  Johnson. 
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THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


Is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
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COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mannfacturera  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kukomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Hates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
B22  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^JKJw 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  OfJi^ 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  _»flL^ 
mcnt.  .Cj 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  A  A 
Line  Construction  con-  ^ 
tains  all  the  infor-  .c5t» 
mntion  you  need 
to  install  your  ,  ^ 


own 
phone 


3* 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


s.  »d  for  (bin  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

F^rry  Building,  San  Fraaclaco 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-Improve  the  Qual- 
ity of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33^ '<< 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat $4.75 per  100 lbs.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you'  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY — NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
Boarding    and    day    school    for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges.   Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L.,  Principal. 


There's  enough  left  for  me  and  my  family 
and  all  my  poor  relations." 

By  this  time  others,  having  heard 
the  news,  had  arrived  at  the  farm, 
and  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered 
when  the  partner  with  the  expert  drove 
up,  followed  by  Mr.  Hobbs. 

"Just  wait  until  you  examine  these  blue 
patches,"  Johnson  said  to  the  two  men 
after  they  had  alighted  from  their  buggy. 
"Now  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a.  surer  in- 
dication of  oil?" 

The  expert  gave  a  glance  over  the  field, 
took  a  quick  survey  of  the  conformation 
of  the  country,  and  opened  his  lips  to 
speak;  but  before  he  could  articulate  a 
word,  Mr.  Hobbs  broke  into  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  remark  that  sent  the  cold 
chills  down  Johnson's  spine. 

"And  is  it  them  blue  patches  that  indi- 
cate ile?"  he  asked  with  a  glance  half 
pitying,  half  contemptuous.  "That's  a 
fact,  for  I  used  mor'n  two  gallon  on  my 
ole  mowin'-machine,  a-tryin'  to  git 
through  the  season  without  buyin'  a  new 
one." 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  t6  you,  sir,"  said 
Johnson's  partner. 

"All  the  lesson  I  git  out  of  it,"  again 
put  in  Mr.  Hobbs,  "is  that  when  you  are 
a-cuttin'  hay,  use  plenty  of  ile." 

"It's  a  swindle!"  Johnson  broke  out, 
livid  with  rage.  "And  I'll  land  you  in  the 
pen  before  this  is  over." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  swindling,"  Mr. 
Hobbs  began,  advancing  upon  Johnson, 
who  had  retreated  to  his  buggy.  "Who 
was  it  swindled  the  Widow  Robinson  out 
of  her  property  and  drove  her  to  commit 
suicide?  Who  was  it  that  swindled  the 
people  out  of  their  taxes  and  barely 
missed  the  pen?  Who  was  it  that 
swindled — " 

Johnson  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with  the 
whip  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

"I  didn't  know  nothin'  about  this  ile 
business  until  this  mornin',"  Mr.  Hobbs 
explained  to  the  people  present.  "I 
knowed  they  was  somethin'  up,  but  I  had 
no  idy  what  it  was,  for  I  supposed  every 
blamed  fool  in  the  country  would  know 
machine-ile  on  a  medder  after  a  rain." — 
Waverly. 


Sitting  Up  Straight. 

Grown  people  and  children  alike  are  in- 
clined to  fall  into  the  very  bad  habit  of 
sliding  down  into  a  chair,  and  sitting  for 
hours  with  the  spine  bent  almost  in  a  half 
circle. 

That  this  is  injurious,  thousands  of 
people  who  indulge  in  it  never  so  much 
as  dream,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
serious  ills,  those  who  have  investigated 
tne  subject  are  well  aware.  The  con- 
tinual strain  upon  one  side  of  the  spinal 
column',  with  the  corresponding  com- 
pressions on  the  other,  gives  rise  to 
nervous  difficulties  and  affections  of  the 
brain.  Dizziness,  nausea  and  blind  spells 
are  not  infrequently  the  result  of  this 
practice.  While  the  strictly  upright  posi- 
tion is  undoubtedly  the  most  healthful,  it 
seems  rather  hard  to  persuade  the  young 
and  indolent  to  maintain  it. 

Lazy  people  and  those  who  love  luxury 
have  a  habit  of  "slumping,"  so  to  speak, 
into  their  chairs  and  remaining  in  a 
semi-recumbent  position  with  the  spine 
as  nearly  telescoped  as  may  be.  That 
portion  of  the  human  anatomy  generally 
known  as  the  backbone  was  intended  to 
be  worn  in  an  upright  position,  and  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  sections  of  the 
vertebrae  upon  each  other  is  productive 
of  various  ills. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  sit  erect, 
especially  if  they  are  growing  rapidly. 
When  tired  or  in  a  position  for  rest,  let 
them  lie  down  and  entirely  remove  the 
strain  from  the  muscles  of  the  back.  If 
the  youngsters  who  suffer  from  dizziness 
or  headache  are  carefully  observed,  it 
will  be  frequently  noticed  that  their  posi- 
tion is  faulty.    The  curved  form  of  the 


spine  results  in  the  pulling  of  the  muscles 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  difficulty 
is  quite  certain  to  be  removed  by  correct- 
ing the  habit  of  sitting. — New  York 
Ledger. 


Smiles. 


A  teacher  had  Deen  telling  her  class 
that  once  on  a  time  worms  had  become  so 
numerous  that  they  destroyed  the  crops, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  import  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  to  exterminate  them;  that 
the  sparrows  multiplied  very  fast,  and 
they  were  fast  driving  away  our  native 
birds,  and  doing  as  much  harm  as  the 
worms. 

Johnny  was  apparently  very  inattentive 
and  the  teacher,  thinking  to  catch  him 
napping,  asked,  "Johnny,  which  is  worse 
to  have  worms  or  sparrows?" 

Johnny  hesitated  a  minute,  and  then 
replied,  "I  dunno,  I  never  had  sparrows." 


Jones  answered  an  advertisement  and 
sent  $1  for  four  pairs  of  socks.  When 
they  arrived,  Jones  looked  them  over  and 
then  wrote  the  advertiser: 

"Socks  received.  The  patterns  are  vile. 
I  wouldn't  be  seen  on  the  streets  with 
them  on." 

Back  came  the  answer: 

"What  are  you  kicking  about?  Didn't 
we  guarantee  that  you  would  not  wear 
them  out?" 


Tommy — "Pop,  what  is  a  diplomat?" 

Tommy's  pop — -"A  diplomat,  my  son,  is 
a  man  who  remembers  a  woman's  birth- 
day, but  forgets  her  age." 

"Father,  did  mother  accept  you  the 
first  time  you  proposed  to  her?" 

"Yes,  my  dear;  but  since  then  any  pro- 
posal that  I  have  ever  made  she  has 
scornfully  rejected." 


"I  am  a  self-made  man,  I  am." 
"Well,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  you 
needn't  worry  about." 
"What  is  that?" 
"Taking  out  a  patent." 


"Hen's  something  queer,"  said  the 
dentist.  "You  say  this  tooth  has  never 
been  worked  on  before,  but  I  find  small 
flakes  of  gold  on  my  instrument."  "I 
think  you  have  struck  my  back  collar 
button,"  replied  the  victim. 


"  'Lo,  Jim!  Fishin'?" 
"Naw ;  drownin'  worms.' 


Pet — "Do  you  think  I'd  look  better  if  I 
had  my  beard  shaved  off?" 

Dearest — "Of  course  not;  just  when 
your  face  is  almost  covered?" 


"Bill's  going  to  sue  the  company  for 
damages." 

"Why,  what  did  they  do  to  him?" 

"They  blew  the  quittin'  whistle  when 
'e  was  carrin'  a  heavy  piece  of  iron,  and 
'e  dropt  it  on  'is  foot." 


Uncle  Ned — "Why,  Johnnie,  you  don't 
swear,  do  you?" 

Johnnie — "No,  I  don't  swear,  but  I 
know  all  the  words." 
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Just  From  The  Press 


We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  23,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Outside  markets  are  still  weakening, 
and  considerable  wheat  has  arrived  late- 
ly, spot  offerings  being  rather  large. 
With  little  interest  among  buyers,  prices 
continue  to  decline,  practically  every- 
thing being  quoted  lower  than  last  week. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52y@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.52y>@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.72%@1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Prices  for  spot  feed  are  within  the  old 
range,  and  considerable  grain  Is  being 
sold  to  arrive  at  about  the  same  figures. 
There  is  a  firmer  tendency  than  last 
week,  with  a  gradually  increasing  de- 
mand, and  considerable  business  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.27%@1.30 

OATS. 

All  grades  are  very  quiet  at  present, 
with  little  demand  in  the  local  market, 
and  while  supplies  here  are  not  exces- 
sive there  is  an  easy  feeling  as  to  prices. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Kaffir  corn  has  again  been  marked  up 
a  little,  with  light  offerings  here  and 
considerable  demand  in  the  country. 
Otherwise  prices  stand  as  last  quoted, 
with  no  activity  in  any  line. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.60  @1.65 

Egyptian    1.70  ©1.75 

RYE. 

Prices  remain  nominally  at  the  old 
quotations,  with  very  little  demand  and 
only  moderate  offerings. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the 
bean  situation  this  week,  all  descriptions 
remaining  at  the  former  quotations. 
There  is  perhaps  a  little  less  firmness  in 
some  varieties,  particularly  limas  and 
small  whites,  but  spot  supplies  are  get- 
ting into  very  narrow  compass,  and  no 
quotable  decline  is  expected.  Business  is 
on  about  the  same  small  scale  as  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past,  with  a  steady  run  of 
small  inquiries,  but  no  large  single  ship- 
ments. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.50  @5.70 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.75 

Limas    6.75  @5.90 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

Quotations  are  almost  entirely  nominal 
on  all  lines,  as  there  is  practically  no 
new  stock  coming  in,  and  there  is  no 
demand  of  any  consequence  at  this  sea- 
son. 

Alfalfa    12VG@  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6y2c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2V>@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  market  shows  no  particular  change, 
the  demand  keeping  up  on  about  the  for- 
mer scale,  with  the  same  prices  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  @B.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Local  offerings  show  a  further  increase 
this  week,  and  the  heavy  tonnage  com- 
ing in  tends  to  depress  the  market.  There 
is  no  noticeable  decline  in  prices,  but 
receivers  find  it  very  difficult  to  dispose 


of  the  arrivals  to  good  advantage,  as 
buyers  continue  to  hold  off  in  expecta- 
tion of  lower  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Country  markets  show  a  little  more  easi- 
ness, as  holders  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  prices  are  unlikely  to  advance 
during  the  summer.  Buying  for  storage 
has  been  limited,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  money  as  well  as  the  high  prices  asked. 
In  sections  where  light  crops  prevail,  hay 
has  been  held  above  parity  with  other 
markets,  and  little  has  been  sold  in  such 
districts,  as  buyers  have  been  able  to 
meet  their  needs  elsewhere  at  lower  fig- 
ures. There  is  now  a  little  more  dispo- 
sition to  sell,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
any  large  amount  can  be  marketed  at  the 
prices  asked.  Alfalfa  is  turning  out  well, 
and  offerings  are  increasing,  though  the 
demand  keeps  up  in  good  shape. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $17.50@19.00 

do    No.  2    15.00@17.00 

Lower  grades    14.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    15.50@19.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@16.00 

Alfalfa    12.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay   9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  is  a  little  steadier  than 
last  week,  but  oats  are  weak.  Prices, 
however,  show  no  quotable  change. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00@26.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  were  marked  up  a  few  days 
ago,  but  the  advance  checked  the  ship- 
ping demand  somewhat,  and  the  market 
is  now  easy.  String  beans  also  have  ad- 
vanced sharply,  and  green  peas  are  a 
little  higher,  arrivals  of  both  being  light, 
though  green  lima  beans  are  lower. 
Otherwise  most  lines  of  summer  vegeta- 
bles are  plentiful  and  easy.  Green  corn 
from  Alameda  county  is  offered  in  large 
quantities,  and  prices  are  somewhat 
lower  than  last  week,  while  tomatoes 
have  dropped  abruptly.  River  stock  in 
large  boxes  is  quoted  around  85c,  shut- 
ting off  the  demand  for  Merced  stock, 
and  a  few  boxes  of  Bay  tomatoes  are  in 
the  market.  Cucumbers  and  summer 
squash  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  being 
hard  to  keep  cleaned  up,  and  okra  and 
eggplant  are  also  lower. 
Onions:    fancy,  ctl  $  1.15 @  1.25 

New  Yellow,  River,  sack..     90c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   90c@  1.15 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Creen  Peppers,  box   50@  65c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  4c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box.  . .  .  1.00@  1.25 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....    1.25@  2.00 

Okra,  box    65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  Merced,  box   15@  25c 

Eggplant,  box    75c@  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

POTATOES. 

Old  stock  is  about  out  of  the  market, 
and  new  potatoes  have  declined  from  last 
week's  prices,  the  demand  being  light, 
with  local  supplies  piling  up.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes are  in  better  demand  and  firmly 
held. 

New  River  Whites    70c@  1.00 

San  Mateo,  box    60@  75c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  stock  is  still  scarce,  and  prices 
are  held  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
but  the  market  is  a  little  easier.  Cali- 
fornia stock  is  arriving  more  freely,  and 
while  there  is  a  fair  demand  it  is  not 
cleaning  up  as  rapidly  as  last  week. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12y.c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  again  advancing,  and  this 


week  reached  the  highest  level  this  sea- 
son. Supplies  are  coming  in  fairly  well, 
but  there  is  considerable  buying  for  Los 
Angeles,  which  keeps  this  maritet  fairly 
well  cleaned  up. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...29     29y2  29y,  29y.  30  30 

Firsts   28     28     28     28y>  28y>  28y2 

EGGS. 

Strictly  extra  fresh  stock  has  been 
quite  scarce  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
this  grade  reached  29c.  the  first  of  the 
week,  afterward  dropping  y>c  on  some- 
what larger  receipts.  The  lower  grades 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  firsts  and  pullets 
also  show  some  advance. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...25y.  26y«  27y.  29     28y>  28'/. 

Firsts   23]/2  24     25     25     25  25 

Selected 

Pullets... 22     23     23     24     23y>  23% 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  a  little  easier,  being 
steady  at  y.c  decline,  while  Y.  A.'s  have 
been  marked  up.  Monterey  cheese  is 
steady  at  the  old  price. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15y>c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Cherries  are  about  out  of  the  market. 
Prices  on  most  summer  fruits  are  pretty 
well  maintained,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  demand  was  curtailed  by 
this  week's  showers.  The  best  blackber- 
ries are  higher,  while  huckleberries  are 
lower,  other  lines  being  quoted  at  about 
the  old  range.  A  good  deal  of  the  stock, 
however,  has  been  in  poor  condition  and 
sold  at  irregular  prices.  Serious  damage 
to  apples  is  reported  in  the  Sebastopol 
district  from  the  heat,  and  high  prices 
are  demanded  in  the  shipping  trade,  al- 
though supplies  here  are  ample.  Bartlett 
pears  are  offered  more  freely,  and  first- 
class  stock  is  bringing  good  prices,  though 
wrapped  stock  is  hardly  as  strong  as  un- 
wrapped. Most  of  the  apricots  here  are 
selling  in  lug  boxes,  and  prices  are  fairly 
well  maintained,  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  poor  stock  that  is  hard  to  sell. 
Peaches  also  show  rather  poor  quality 
for  the  most  part,  boxed  stock  bringing 
lower  prices,  though  some  attractive  fruit 
in  baskets  is  selling  at  75c  to  $1  or  more. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  on  German 
and  Tragedy  prunes,  and  some  other 
plums  of  good  quality  sell  up  to  $1  per 
crate.  Figs  have  been  rather  scarce,  but 
are  now  arriving  well  from  points  north 
of  the  bay,  and  sell  off  readily  at  good 
prices.  Cantaloupes  are  coming  in  from 
many  points,  and  considerable  stock  is 
held  from  day  to  day,  with  prices  some- 
what lower.  Watermelons,  though  plen- 
tiful, are  in  good  demand,  with  an  ad- 
vance over  last  week.  Malaga  grapes  are 
somewhat  higher,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  seedless  variety,  find  a  good  demand. 

Loganberries,  chest   $  5.00 @  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   15@  20c 

Raspberries,  chest    4.50@  7.00 

Strawberries: 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   3.00@  7.00 

Apples: 

New  Gravensteins,  box....    1.25®  1.75 

Astrachans    1.00®  1.60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  box..    1.40®  1.50 

do   No.  2    50c®  1.00 

Apricots,  small  lug   65®  90c 

do   large  lug   1.00®  1.40 

Peaches,  box    50®  75c 

Plums,  crate    75c®  1.00 

German  and  Tragedy  Prunes    1.00®  1.15 

Figs,  drawer    1.00®  1.25 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate....  '1.00®  1.75 
Watermelons,  per  dozen....  1.25®  2.50 
Grapes.  Seedless,  crate    1.75®  2.00 

Malaga    1.50®  1.75 

Fontainbleau    75c®  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Dried  fruit  business  in  general  is  pick- 
ing up  a  little,  though  there  is  nothing 
new  in  prices  aside  from  a  slightly  lower 
inside  ouotation  on  raisins,  some  of  which 
are  being  picked  up  by  packers  at  3yiC 
The  new  company,  however,  seems  to 
have  the  situation  pretty  well  in  hand, 
and  an  active  movement  is  expected  be- 
fore long.  The  crop  has  apparently  suf- 
fered some  damage  from  the  hot  weather. 
Apples  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  a 
slightly  firmer  tendency  owing  to  reports 
ot  short  crops  here  and  in  the  East,  al- 
though a  large  hold-over  in  the  East  pre- 
vents any  immediate  advance.  Apricots 
are  again  finding  some  demand,  mainly 
in  the  export  trade,  and  considerable 
buying  of  prunes  for  export  is  reported. 
Local  packers  report  quite  a  heavy  move- 
ment in  the  larger  sizes  of  prunes.  The 


supply  of  1912  crop  has  been  reduced  to 
very  small  proportions.  Peaches  are 
pretty  firmly  held  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  no  heavy  demand,  the  large  hold- 
over being  against  any  large  demand  for 
the  new  crop.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "Spot  apricots  are  quiet 
but  steady.  Nothing  is  being  done  in 
new  crop  peaches  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast  so  far  as  reported  by  local  repre- 
sentatives of  packers,  but  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  firm  and  sellers  are  not  in- 
clined to  make  concessions  from  previ- 
ously quoted  prices.  Spot  peaches  also 
are  quiet  but  steady.  The  situation  in 
California  prunes  has  not  changed,  ad- 
vices from  the  Coast  reflecting  a  firm  feel- 
ing among  both  growers  and  packers  be- 
cause of  the  recent  unfavorable  crop  pros- 
pects due  to  hot  weather.  The  general 
f.o.b.  quotation  on  Santa  Claras  is  4%c 
f.o.b.,  four-size  bulk  basis,  for  40s  to  60s 
in  equal  quantities,  and  4VjC  on  Sonomas, 
though  it  was  reported  that  a  car  or 
two  had  been  confirmed  on  a  4%c  f.o.b. 
bulk  basis  for  the  four  sizes.  Buyers  at 
this  end  are  holding  off,  believing  that 
the  effort  making  by  Coast  operators  to 
advance  prices  is  not  warranted  by  act- 
ual conditions.  No  buying  is  apparent  in 
raisins  by  the  local  jobbing  trade,  but 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  prices 
are  maintained." 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    @  6  c 

Apricots.  1913   10    ®12  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3"%C 

Black,  1913    2M>@  3  c 

Caliniyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912   3    @  3%c 

do  1913    4    @  4M>c 

Peaches,  1912    3%®  4%c 

do  1913    4yoC 

Pears,  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (In  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do    1913    3^4@  3M.C 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 
do     1913    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3^0 

do     1913   3  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  for  Valencia  oranges  in  the  East- 
ern auction  markets  are  lower  than  last 
week,  but  in  California  they  are  com- 
manding $4.25  to  $5  per  box  f.o.b.  for 
best  grades. 

At  New  York,  July  21st,  the  auction 
prices  for  valenclas  ranged  from  $6.50 
down  to  as  low  as  $1.90  per  box.  Of 
course,  the  very  low  prices  were  for 
frosted  or  decayed  fruit.  The  average 
sales  were  around  $4.50  and  $5.  Other 
auction  points  showed  about  the  same 
prices  as  the  above  for  oranges. 

Lemons  are  still  high,  ranging  on  the 
several  Eastern  auctions  on  Monday,  the 
21st,  from  $6.90  down  to  $4.20.  Ship- 
ments during  the  past  week  from  this 
State  were  very  light,  averaging  about 
seven  cars  per  day. 

Guesses  on  the  new  citrus  crop  in 
southern  California  place  it  at  65%  of 
the  normal,  which  will  be  very  good  con- 
sidering the  setback  the  trees  suffered 
last  winter. 

The  supply  of  limes  at  San  Francisco 
was  quickly  cleaned  up,  and  lemonettes 
still  find  a  good  demand  at  the  old  prices, 
though  lemons  are  a  little  easier.  The 
demand  for  Valencia  oranges  locally  is 
about  normal  for  this  season,  values  be- 
ing steady  at  the  former  level. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $4.50@  5.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.00®  8.50 

Lemonettes    6.00@  7.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Spot  supplies  are  very  light,  and  prices 
nominal,  though  there  is  some  figuring 
on  the  new  crop,  and  new  prices  should 
be  out  before  long.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  price  of  18c  for  almonds,  and 
a  contract  for  now  walnuts  at  Hemet  is 
reported  at  about  1 2 Vi c. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17  %c 

I  X  L   16V6C 

Drakes   12  %e 

Languedoc   HVfcc 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  ©16^0 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

New  stock  is  coming  in  a  little  more 
freely,  but  the  better  grades  still  find  a 
ready  demand,  all  arrivals  being  quickly 
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cleaned  up  at  the  old  prices.  Lower 
grades  are  dull,  but  there  is  no  pres- 
sure to  sell. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  are  quoted  a  little  higher  by 
local  dealers,  but  there  is  hardly  enough 
business  to   establish   values  definitely, 
both  demand  and  supply  being  limited. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

A  good-sized  sale  of  old  hops  is  re- 
ported at  Sacramento  at  15c.  The  supply 
of  1912  stock  is  practically  cleaned  up. 
A  little  business  is  being  done  in  the 
new  crop  at  the  range  quoted,  but  so 
far  there  has  been  no  great  activity. 

1912  crop   15    @20  c 

1913  contracts   15  @ny2c 


Live  Stock. 

No  quotable  change  is  noted,  most  de- 
scriptions remaining  steady  to  firm  as  for 
several  weeks  past. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5i4@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4y2c 

Calves:   Light    6%@  7  c 

Medium    614®  6y2c 

Heavy    5    @  5M>c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    7%®  7y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y2@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  7y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4y2@  4%c 

Ewes    314®  3y2c 

Lambs:   Suckling    5y2@  6  c 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED — Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— Send  for  catalog. 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  Wooster  Co., 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill,  California. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.     Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fertilizer  bills  cut  down.  A  limited 
amount  of  fertilizers  at  two-thirds  their 
value.  Orders  can  be  placed  now  for  fall 
delivery.  Lime,  tankage,  manures.  Let 
us  help  'you  to  fertilize  right.  Select 
nursery  stock.  H.  B.  Matthews,  Soil 
Chemist.  733  Merchants  Exchange,  San 
Francisco.  . 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL "INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 200  tons  of  burr  and  sour 
clover  hay.  well  salted  and  put  up  right; 
am  feeding  it  to  dairy  stock  now  and  it 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Price  In  car- 
load lots  only  $9.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Zamora 
Yolo  county,  Cal.  Address  V.  A.  PETER- 
SON, Blacks  Station,  Cal. 

Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  "biggest  little 
financial  treatise  in  the  world,"  "Dollars 
Want  Me!"  to  HENRY  HARRISON 
BROWN,  Glenwood,  Cal.  Copy  of  the  most 
progressive  phychological  magazine  sent 
free  with  book. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE — Strong, 
vigorous  fellows  out  of  the  best  imported 
stock;  registered;  both  sexes;  price  $15. 
A.  H.  BRINTON,  Woodland,  Cal. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  St,  San 
Franciseo. 

FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred  rams. 
PERKINS  &  CO.,  Perkins,  Cal. 


The 


Only   Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface   IRRIGATION  PIPE 
Is  Xlie  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.    NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — beat 
for  Irrigating  nlfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12%c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    <§>11  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y>c 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  still  generally  neglected,  and 
in  most  districts  the  spring  clip  remains 
in  the  hands  of  growers,  values  being 
uncertain. 
Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple  13    @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 

do  short    13    @li  c 

HIDES. 

Offerings  of  hides  in  the  country  are 
very  light,  but  buyers  appear  to  be  in 
no  hurry  for  supplies  and  the  market 
stands  at  the  former  level  of  values. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y2c 

Veal    17  @18y2c 

Calf    17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

Retail  business  has  improved  a  little 
of  late,  with  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry 
for  drafters  and  all-purpose  horses  of  de- 
sirable types.  This  has  brought  in  sev- 
eral good-sized  shipments  of  horses  for 
auction  from  Utah  and  California  points, 
which  were  sold  during  the  week.  A 
good  many  horses  are  also  being  sold  by 
teaming  and  draying  concerns,  but  only 
young  horses,  ready  to  go  to  work,  re-, 
ceive  much  interest. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs  150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


=  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY= 


21  ACRES  choice  land  situated  only  26  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  2  miles  from  a  good  thriving  town.  Eleven  acres  in  12-year- 
old  grape  vines;  10  acres  open  land,  suitable  for  fruits,  etc.  Cli- 
matic conditions  the  best.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  income  property  that  will  return  15%  on  the  purchase  price 
this  year 

Price  $5,500.00 ;  terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  three  annual  pay- 
ments, with  interest  at  6%  on  the  deferred.  For  further  particulars 
write  to 

R.  H.  TRUMBULL, 
804  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED 
Three  new  books  from  the  Orange  Judd 
company  were  received  this  week,  all  of 
which  are  of  interest  to  farmers. 

Farm  Manures. — By  Charles  E.  Thorne, 
director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station;  illustrated,  242  pages,  cloth, 
price  $1.50  net.  This  book  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  soil,  composition  of  the 
plant,  feeding  of  the  plant;  composition, 
production,  value,  waste  and  preservation 
of  manure;  methods  of  applying  and 
where  to  use  it.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  green  manuring  and  planning  farm 
management  for  fertility  maintenance. 

Call  of  the  Land. — By  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  chancellor  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  illustrated,  cloth,  385 


DRIED   FRUITS  AND   HOMEY  WANTED 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  here  now  for  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits  and 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  We  can  use  any  size  shipment  of  dried  apri- 
cots, peaches,  plums,  and  apples.  We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  any  size  lot 
of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  Write  us  immediately  what  you  have  for  sale 
and  ship  us  what  you  have  ready  in  the  produce  line.  Highest  market  prices 
and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  of 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  200  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Established  in  1876.    References:  The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank, 

and  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland. 


pages,  price  $1.50  net.  The  table  of  con- 
tents by  chapters  covers  the  farmstead 
beautiful,  national  importance  of  the 
rural  interest,  passing  of  Federal  pastures, 
sunshine  farming,  health  as  a  duty,  far- 
mers vacations,  beef  supply,  industrial  ed- 
ucation, the  rising  generation,  crusade  of 
the  country  school,  taxation  and  land, 
Socialist  and  farming  interests,  public 
interests,  medicine  and  morals. 

A  .  Catechism  of  Agriculture. — By 
Thomas  Clark  Atkeson,  professor  of  ani- 
mal industry,  West  Virginia  University; 
illustrated,  90  pages,  cloth,  price  50  cents 
net.  This  little  book  covers  in  brief  the 
whole  range  of  agricultural  practice,  in- 
cluding agriculture  defined,  soil  manage- 
ment, plant,  farm  crop,,  animal,  dairy  and 
farm  management.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  a  small  space. 

For  any  or  all  of  the  above  books  write 
to  the  Orange  Judd  company,  315  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  CHANGE  OF  NAME 
The  business  of  the  Asiatic  Products 
company,  that  of  selling  high-grade  teas 
direct  to  the  public  through  the  Parcel 
Post  at  a  reasonable  price,  will  be  con- 
ducted henceforth  in  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  The  Anglo-Ceylon  com- 
pany, with  offices  at  244  California  St., 
San  Francisco.  The  reason  for  the  change 
is  that  the  name  Asiatic  Products  com- 
pany conveyed  the  impression  to  some 
people  that  the  company  was  composed  of 
Asiatics,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
personnel  of  the  company  is  composed  of 
British  and  Americans  who  have  made 
tea-tasting  and  tea-blending  a  life  study. 

A  trial  order  for  "Dalmoy  Blend,"  the 
most  delicious  tea  the  world  produces, 
will  be  appreciated  both  by  the  company 
and  the  purchaser.    The  price  is  75c  per 


one  pound  tin,  post  paid  to  any  address. 
Orders  should  be  mailed  to  The  Anglo- 
Ceylon  company,  244  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST. 
A  letter  from  J.  L.  McCarthy,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
asks  every  one  interested  to  write  him 
at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  new  1913  State 
Fair  Premium  List.  Write  at  once  to 
him  at  Sacramento. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  l'st  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.80 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   I. BO 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  60 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburu   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws  ,  2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
4M  Market  St.,  Saa  FhmUm. 
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Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a  need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Irrigation 


tvf 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  in- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  7th  Edition  of  our  Brown  nook.  It'll  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rani'lirr — >  «■<  CMtl  you  nothing. 


1234  E.  28111  SI. 
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WATER  PIPE 

Hot  upkaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only 
Prises  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttlai," 
and  valves. 

THB  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SH. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plows 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  consid- 
eration of  its  lineage;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have  the  right 
genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree— the  tool  that  tills  the 
soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage — keep- 
ing abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without  question  heads 
the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type  of  plow  manufacture. 
THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exhisive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other;  num- 
ber of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  de- 
sired: easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE. 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


FACTORY:  Benicia,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  451  Brannan  St. 


Pacific 


Limited 

New  Transcontinental  Train 
Southern  Pacific — Union  Pacific — Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Crops  in  the  Young  Orchard. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  main  problem  confronting  the  new  fruit  man  is  how  to  make 
the  land  produce  a  living  for  him  while  he  is  waiting  for  his  orchard 
to  come  into  bearing.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  this  may  be  done, 
as  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  new  fruit  section  where  different  men 
are  found  who  have  worked  out  practices  which  will  apply  to  their 
conditions. 

Perhaps  no  other  class  of  crops  fit  into  the  orchard-growing  scheme 
so  well  as  small  fruits  and  vegetables;  but  as  even  berries  take  one 
year  or  more  of  time  and  attention  to  produce  any  revenue,  a  truck 
patch  may  be  the  quickest  way  of  getting  some  returns  from  the  land, 
providing,  of  course,  that  one  has  irrigation,  suitable  soil,  a  market, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  an  inclination  to  properly  cultivate  and  care 
for  the  growing  crop. 

Vegetables  As  a  Business. — The  chief  reason  that  so  many  failures 


with  you  farmers  is  that  we  can't  depend  upon  you  to  bring  us  vegeta- 
bles when  we  want  them,  and  as  a  consequence  we  go  to  the  city 
market,  where  we  can  always  get  what  we  want  at  any  time."  After 
some  further  talk  on  the  matter,  he  finally  promised  to  give  us  a  trial, 
and  we  sold  our  entire  crop  to  him,  but  we  always  supplied  him  with 
cabbage  whether  it  inconvenienced  us  or  not. 

Perhaps  no  one  man  is  better  posted  on  market  and  cultural  condi- 
tions for  the  San  -Francisco  markets  than  P.  H.  Williams,  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  whose  methods  of  tomato  culture  were  described  in  these  columns 
in  the  issue  of  May  31.  While  there  are  numerous  other  crops,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  a  large  list  of  profitable  vegeta- 
bles, Mr.  Williams  confines  his  operations  in  the  main  to  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  and  rhubarb,  and  a  visit  to  his  place  revealed 
the  following  facts  concerning  the  growing  and  marketing  which  should 
be  of  benefit  to  growers  all  over  the  State. 

Sweet  Corn. — No  doubt  most  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  growing  of  corn,  but  a  few  lessons  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' methods.    He  uses  the  Early  Mammoth  variety,  which  he  states 


Vegetable  Variety,  Scene  Near  Fairmead  Colonies. 


are  reported  in  the  trucking  business  is  due  to  both  a  lack  of  cultural 
and  business  knowledge,  for  there  is  no  line  of  farming  which  requires 
more  of  these  two  essentials,  and  in  order  to  make  the  biggest  success, 
one  has  to  spend  years  in  studying  his  soil  and  market.  Perhaps  the 
market  should  receive  the  most  attention,  for  no  matter  what  one  is 
growing,  he  must  meet  the  market  requirements,  both  as  to  varieties 
and  in  shipping  at  the  time  the  market  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
good  prices.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fruit-grower  who  expects 
to  grow  vegetables  between  the  trees  for  a  few  years  should  gather 
all  of  the  information  possible  as  to  his  market,  shipping  or  hauling 
facilities,  and  what  will  grow  well  on  his  soil  and  in  his  climale.  Large 
cities  usually  afford  the  best  markets  for  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  small  town  in  the  State  which  does  not  ship  in 
most  of  the  vegetables  used,  and  almost  any  merchant  prefers  to  buy 
from  the  local  grower,  providing  he  can  depend  upon  the  supply  and 
quality.  While  marketing  a  good-sized  crop  of  cabbage  one  year  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  we  went  to  a  large  retail  produce  concern  seeking  a 
market.  At  first  they  told  us  they  shipped  in  their  cabbage  and  were 
entirely  satisfied,  as  both  the  quality  and  suuply  could  be  depended 
upon;  but  after  some  conversation  the  dealer  stated  that  "the  trouble 


is  the  most  satisfactory,  both  as  to  yield  and  for  market  requirements. 
After  plowing  and  harrowing  the  ground  thoroughly  in  the  spring,  he 
starts  planting  about  March  20,  and  continues  at  different  intervals  un- 
til the  middle  of  June.  There  are  several  reasons  for  not  planting  all 
at  one  time  where  much  of  an  acreage  is  to  be  planted :  first,  to  have 
the  crop  come  on  at  different  times,  so  that  the  market  will  not  become 
glutted  at  any  one  time,  and  also  that  in  case  one  crop  did  not  hit 
the  market  when  prices  were  right,  the  following  one  would  help  to 
balance  up  the  gross  returns  for  the  season;  also  that  if  pests  or  other 
injurious  conditions  should  arise  during  one  planting,  it  might  be 
overcome  with  the  future  crops.  On  this  ranch  the  plantings  are  di- 
vided so  that  when  40  acres  are  put  in,  four  acres  are  planted  every 
week  for  10  weeks.  The  rows  are  drilled  in  42  inches  apart  and  thinned 
in  the  row  to  two  plants  to  the  hill  which  are  30  inches  apart.  When 
ready  for  marketing,  the  ears  are  pulled  off  and  the  husk  cut  open  with 
a  sharp  knife  to  see  the  quality.  Two  grades  are  made,  the  first  quality 
going  into  one  sack  and  the  second  going  into  another.  By  careful 
packing,  an  ordinary  sack  will  hold  from  seven  to  eight  dozen  ears, 
but  one  rule  strictly  enforced  is  to  make  a  good  pack  of  the  firsts,  as 
(Continued  o«  Page  JO  J.) 
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The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  July  29,  1913. 
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The  Week. 


The  present  issue  is  probably  the  last  one  for 
several  months  to  be  gotten  out  with  the  editor 
off  and  unable  to  take  more  or  less  personal 
charge  of  affairs.  The  American  Commission  to 
Investigate  Farm  Credits  has  returned  to  its  na- 
tive soil,  the  ship  has  docked  at  New  York,  and 
Prof.  Wiekson  is,  at  the  time  this  is  being  written," 
traveling  across  across  the  continent,  not  directly, 
but  by  easy  degrees,  and  it  is  expected  that  our 
issue  of  August  9th  will  be  gotten  out  in 
large  part  with  the  same  crew  as  was  in  charge 
this  Spring.  And  we  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  take  off  our  hat  to  Prof.  Wiekson  as 
having  just  about  the  greatest  capacity  for  work 
of  anybody  we  ever  knew  or  thought  of  knowing. 
Somewhere  near  two  score  years  ago  he  took 
charge  of  the  Rural  Press,  and  made  it  and 
kept  it  the  leading  farm  paper  of  California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Then  by  degrees  he  became 
Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  California,  but  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  sailed  along  just  the  same.  He  became 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  general 
advisor  to  puzzled  farmers  throughout  the  State, 
big  brother  to  the  college  boys  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  public  citizen  generally :  every  job  in 
the  lot  being  about  enough  for  one  person  to 
look  after,  and  every  job  well  done.  Now,  after 
only  a  little  more  than  three  months  of  acting  edi- 
torship of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the  baby 
brother  at  Stockton,  we  have  it  driven  at  us  in 
full  force  what  Prof.  Wiekson  has  had  to  do  and, 
as  stated  before,  have  to  hand  it  to  him  for  being 
the  champion  assimilator  of  work.  Perhaps  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  has  the  greatest  reputation  for 
the  strenuous  life  and  he  surely  can  get  work 
done,  too,  and  make  an  uproar  about  it,  but  the 
Professor  is  surely  a  genius  for  getting  the  work 
done  properly  with  very  little  confusion. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  not  given  the  "Out  in  the  World" 
lett  rs  the  attention  that  they  deserved  on  the 


ground  that  they  treated  of  finance  and  that 
finance  was  too  troublesome  a  thing  to  bother 
about,  that  this  is  just  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
country  today.  The  politicians  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere  are  hurrahing  about  it  and  making 
speeches  on  the  subject  which  no  one  listens  to, 
and  writing  articles  and  plans  which  no  one  reads, 
and  financiers  are  incorporating  companies  to 
finance  farm  credits  and,  we  suppose,  selling  stock 
in  same,  or  trying  to.  All  of  which  are  signs  of 
the  coming  of  proper  farm  credits  as  rakes  and 
hoes  and  seed  catalogs  are  signs  of  spring.  Any- 
one who  thinks  that  finance  is  too  weighty  to  read 
about  is  due  for  a  lot  of  trouble  in  his  own  finance 
and  had  better  wake  up  and  learn  of  some  actual 
doings  that  are  of  revolutionary  significance.  As 
far  as  the  far  credit  schemes  that  politicians  and 
financiers  propose  are  concerned,  they  may  be  all 
right,  but  any  plans  that  work  have  to  be  put  into 
operation  by  the  men  who  are  going  to  use  them, 
not  by  the  higher-ups,  and  by  the  same  token, 
the  more  that  the  farmers,  the  men  to  practice 
farm  credit  financeering,  know  about  farm  credits 
and  the  quicker  they  know  it,  the  sooner  the  much- 
needed  revolution  of  farm  financeering  will  come. 
When  it  does  come,  it  will  mean  better  prices  for 
goods  purchased,  better  prices  for  goods  sold, 
and  an  awful  swat  at  the  middleman  coming  and 
going.  All  we're  saying  is  that  a  great  old  revo- 
lution is  about  starting  in  favor  df  the  farmer 
and  everybody  get  in  line.  If  you  don't  get  in 
line,  remember  the  fact  at  least. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wiekson  discussed 
German  aspects  of  rural  co-operative  credit,  also 
some  of  the  principles  involved 'and  some  of  the 
methods  employed  with  reference  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Governments  and  older  financial  institu- 
tions thereto.  The  subject  proved  too  complex 
to  admit  of  more  than  sketchy  treatment.  In 
this  issue  the  writer  hurries  on  to  France  and 
makes  some  allusions  to  ideas  and  methods  which 
are,  in  some  particulars,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  Germany. — Associate.] 

It  was  perhaps  irresistible  that  a  bunch  of 
Americans,  such  as  we  are  running  with,  should 
feel  more  at  home  in  France  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  little  surprising,  perhaps,  that 
the  historic  affiliation  of  the  two  peoples  should 
appear  so  strongly  in  heredity,  but  its  warmth 
was  disclosed  at  first  contact  of  the  present  gen- 
erations of  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  as  a 
smoldering  fire  blazes  on  admission  of  fresh  air. 
It  was  neither  planned  nor  anticipated:  it  was 
almost  an  involuntary  emotion.  As  we  are  not 
studying  world  politics,  we  undertake  no  far- 
ther comment.  Current  experience  seems  to  in- 
dicate, however,  that  there  is  no  doubt  where 
the  United  States  and  France  would  stand  on  a 
world  question,  if  the  orators  of  both  countries 
should  disclose  any  of  the  fire  of  their  ancestors. 

French  Credit-Promoters  Complacent. 

French  promoters  of  credit  for  farmers  are 
fully  satisfied  of  two  things :  first,  that  they  have 
attained  wonderful  success  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  second,  that  they  have  done  original  work. 

One  thing  is  very  noticeable  about  these  pro- 
moters in  France:  they  are  not  nobles,  and  they 
are  not  priests.  Both  nobles  and  priests  have 
had  a  hard  time  in  France  for  a  century  or  more, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  now 
conspicuous  enough  to  attract  attention.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  saw  either  a  prince  or  a  mon- 
signor  in  all  our  excursions  into  the  avenues  of 
agricultural  credit,  while  in  countries  previously 


visited  we  were  always  stumbling  over  them — so 
heavily  laden  with  altruism  that  they  but  slowly 
cleared  our  track.  But  though  we  miss  the  princes 
and  priests  in  France,  we  find  plenty  of  politi- 
cians in  the  agricultural  promotion  line.  This  is, 
however,  unavoidable.  One  must  be  able  to  do 
politics  well  in  order  to  get  anywhere  in  agricul- 
tural promotion— and  it  is  also  true  vice  versa,  as 
our  own  national  party  platforms  of  last  year  am- 
ply testified.  We  are,  therefore,  not  objecting  to  the 
politics  in  French  farm-credit  progress.  We  need 
more  of  it  in  our  own,  and  our  farmers  will  be 
to  blame  if  they  do  not  do  more  of  it  them- 
selves. In  France,  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least,  all  political  parties  which  have  come  into 
power  have  pushed  propositions  for  fairer  finance 
for  agriculture  and  have  enacted  them  into  laws. 
The  enabling  laws  for  it  are  in  continuous  series 
since  1894,  and  bear  the  signatures  of  all  presi- 
dents and  ministers  who  have  had  their  hands 
on  the  helm  of  the  state  since  that  date.  Evi- 
dently, if  we  attain  what  we  need  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  our  several  States,  it  will  be  by  the 
political  route,  and  our  farmers  must  go  that  way. 
If  they  attempt  to  advance  farther  by  the  subway 
of  resolutions  or  by  the  airships  of  oratory  alone, 
they  will  never  arrive. 

Another  very  noticeable  thing  about  the  French 
view  of  modern  agricultural  finance  is  that  its 
creators  honestly  believe  that  the  ideas  and 
methods  which  they  have  are  original  with  them. 
They  do  not  admit  that  they  have  learned  any- 
thing from  other  countries — least  of  all  from 
Germany — which  is  not  a  surprising  attitude  of 
mind.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance 
to  us ;  all  European  countries  have  patriotic  econ- 
omists who  can  fight  that  out  among  themselves. 
We  do  find  out,  however,  in  a  tentative  sort  of 
way,  that  the  French  are  working  wonders  in  co- 
operation and  farm  finance  without  some  of  the 
fundamental  requirements  which  seem  to  render 
the  German  system  practically  prohibitive  to  our 
adoption,  and  they  do  attain  admirable  results 
with  less  objectionable  forms  of  paternalism  in 
their  essential  forces.  In  the  first  category  comes 
their  experience  that  unlimited  liability  on  the 
part  of  members  of  co-operative  credit  societies 
is  not  necessary.  They  frankly  admit  that  the 
French  farmers  would  not  stand  for  it,  and  if 
it  had  been  insisted  upon,  no  co-operative  credit 
could  have  been  organized  at  all  in  France.  Sec- 
ond, they  claim  that  their  system  is  not  paternal 
at  all ;  that  it  is  built  from  the  bottom  upward. 
We  shall  revert  to  both  these  propositions  a  little 
later.  The  point  we  make  in  this  connection  is 
simply  that  the  French  leaders  think  they  have 
good  reason  to  be  complacent. 

The  French  Have  Officially  But  One  System. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  Germans,  who  have 
so  many  ways  of  skinning  the  financial  cat  that 
we  shrank  from  even  enumerating  them,  France 
has  only  one  official  system  for  financing  farmers 
Though  it  is  working  under  a  dozen  or  more  stat- 
utes, it  is  one  system,  nevertheless.  Of  course,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  German  Empire  is 
a  collection  of  states,  and  each  of  them  has  some 
forms  of  sovereignty  in  social  and  financial  as  well 
as  in  political  affairs.  France  is  simply  one  sove- 
reign state.  In  this  respect  Germany  is  more 
like  the  United  States,  but  that  is  about  as  far 
as  the  analogy  goes.  Of  course,  the  imperial  out- 
fit at  Berlin  does  things  which  our  national  equip- 
ment at  Washington  could  not  do  to  save  its  life 
— even  if  it  should  ever  desire  to  do  so,  which  is 
unthinkable,  some  reader  might  think  that  as 
the  German  states  differ  in  their  credit  methods, 
there  might  be  in  the  empire  methods  enough 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  in  the  several  states  in 
our  Union — one  fitting  here  and  another  there. 
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That  seems  plausible,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  true,  because  of  the  different  qualities  of 
citizenship  and  individual  attitude  and  point  of 
view.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  of  the  various 
German  methods  will  be  at  home  in  any  of  our 
States.  And  though  the'  French  have  essentially 
but  one  system  which  is  officially  promoted,  it 
has  just  as  good  a  chance  to  meet  our  require- 
ments as  the  German  variety  has.  Whether  in 
the  construction  of  an  American  system  of  agri- 
cultural credit  we  shall  take  more  or  less  from 
the  German  than  from  the  French,  no  one  but  a 
very  long  distance  prophet  can  predict. 

Credit  Agricole  and  How  It  Came  About. 

The  one  system  of  credit  to  farmers  in  which 
the  official  farmers  of  the  French  Republic  take 
particular  delight  is  their  Credit  Agricole,  which 
they  regard  as  built  from  the  bottom  upward, 
the  initiative  being  held  to  be  vested  in  the  small 
farmer  and  which,  if  earnestly  pursued  through 
several  legal  stages,  opens  to  him  the  national 
treasury.  We  will  not  undertake  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  French  farmers  advanced  to 
this  point  of  conscious  initiative.  They  have  had 
for  many  decades  their  local  organizations — 
called,  in  some  cases,  "syndicates,"  and  this  term 
does  not  have  with  the  French  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  it  has  come  to  assume  with  us.  It  does 
not,  for  instance,  mean  a  promoting,  monopolizing 
aggregation  of  capitalists ;  quite  otherwise.  In 
France,  agriculturally  at  least,  it  means  an  asso- 
ciation of  farmers  coming  together  for  their  own 
defense  or  other  advantage  and  usually  in  a  very 
small  way — just  as  an  American  neighborhood 
farmers  club  might  come  together.  Such  things 
have  existed  in  France  for  decades  and  did  their 
members  much  good,  no  doubt.  About  20  years 
ago,  there  was  considerable  strength  in  such 
societies,  but  conditions  arose  which  they  were 
not  able  to  adjust  to  their  advantage.  Their 
members  needed  money  in  their  farming  and  they 
could  not  get  it  except  at  very  high  cost.  The 
powerful  banks  gave  credit  to  large  land  owners 
but  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  business 
with  the  little  fellows.  The  latter  had  to  go  to 
the  notaries,  who  were  a  sort  of  brokers  or  mid- 
dlemen for  capitalists,  and  these  notaries  required 
high  fees  and  mortgages  for  insignificant  amounts 
of  money.  They  also  charged  interest  at  5  and 
6%,  which  was  regarded  as  very  high.  If  they 
did  not  have  land  to  mortgage,  they  had  to  go  to 
a  loan  shark  and  these  big-mouthed  fish  swal- 
lowed 10  to  50  and  even  100%  for  loans.  While 
they  were  doing  this  there  was  no  lack  of  money 
in  the  country.  The  Bank  of  France  and  other 
institutions  were  full  of  money,  which  they  wished 
to  put  at  interest  but  under  their  charters  they 
could  only  discount  bills  for  three  months  or  less 
and  these  little  fellows  had  no  bank  standing  any- 
way. At  this  point  the  eye  of  French  statesman- 
ship fell  upon  them.  "What  is  this,"  cried  the 
official  friends  of  the  farmers;  "these  little  fel- 
lows are  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
France.  Why  should  we  allow  them  to  be  skin- 
ned by  loan  sharks  and  their  pelts  made  into 
striped  waistcoats  for  usurers?  We  will  protect 
them  for  the  good  of  the  country." 

How  the  Government  Tapped  the  Bank. 

There  has  been  in  Paris  since  the  first  Napoleon 
or  longer  a  great  financial  concern  known  as  the 
Bank  of  France.  It  has  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
issuing  paper  money  with  all  the  profits  of  that 
business.  But  its  charter  expired  and  that  un- 
lucky event  came  just  at  the  time  when  the  French 
government  awoke  to  the  desirability  of  helping 
the  farmers  and  so  said  the  government  to  the 
Bank  of  France:  "If  you  wish  to  go  on  with 
your  paper  money  manufacture,  you  must  give 


us  $8,000,000  to  loan  to  farmers  without  interest 
and  you  must  give  us  annually  hereafter  a  certain 
share  of  your  profits  for  the  same  purpose."  And 
it  was  so. 

This  began  some  years  ago,  when  the  discount 
rate  of  the  Bank  was  3%,  the  government  receiv- 
ing a  credit  with  the  Bank  for  loans  to  farmers 
of  one-eighth  of  its  profits  each  year  on  the  dis- 
count business.  Unfortunately  for  the  Bank,  its 
charter  expired  again  and  it  had  to  apply  for 
renewal.  Meantime  the  discount  rate  had  been 
advanced  to  4%  and  the  government  concluded 
that  it  was  not  getting  its  share  of  the  profits  for 
farmers  loans  and  possibly,  by  advancing  its 
rate  the  Bank  was  recouping  itself  for  the  loss  on 
the  cheap  money  furnished  for  farmers'  loans  by 
raising  the  rate  too  high  on  commerce  and  manu- 
facture which  needed  money.  And  so  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  was  renewed  on  a  sliding  scale  of 
sharing  the  profits  with  the  government.  If  the 
discount  rate  is  4%  the  government  gets  one- 
seventh  of  the  profits  and  if  the  discount  rate 
is  raised,  the  government  gets  one-sixth. 
It  has  happened  that  the  rate  has  been  raised 
and  the  Bank  of  France  is  now  furnishing  money 
for  loans  to  farmers  at  the  rate  of  $2,800,000  a 
year.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  by  its  taking 
a  share  in  the  brisk  business  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  French  government  has  secured  a 
total  of  $26,000,000  for  loans  to  farmers  of  which 
it  has  already  placed  $19,000,000  and  has  still 
to  its  credit  $7,000,000  available  for  such  use.  The 
government  gets  this  money  without  interest  and 
loans  it  at  2a/4% — the  fraction  being  used  to  meet 
cost  of  handling  and  the  2%  going  into  a  sinking 
fund  (amortisation  as  discussed  in  a  previous  let- 
ter) by  which  the  loan  is  repaid  automatically. 
This  money  is  therefore  not  a  gift  for  the  exten- 
sion of  agriculture.  The  French  government  is 
inclined  to  expect  that  in  20  years  or  so  all  the 
money  it  has  squeezed  out  of  the  Bank  of  France 
for  loans  to  farmers  will  be  repaid  and  will  be 
ready  for  some  other  public  benefit. 

Why  the  Bank  of  France  Enjoys  It. 

But  we  notice  that  we  are  writing  rather  irrev- 
erently of  the  greatest  financial  thing  in  the 
French  Republic,  viz :  the  Bank  of  France.  It  is 
wrong  to  do  that;  it  is  wrong  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Bank  is  being  squeezed  against  its  will. 
We  are  led  to  that  notion  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
leaders  in  farm  finance  whom  we  came  into  con- 
tact with  spoke  freely  of  their  cordial  relations 
with  the  Bank  and  acknowledged  indebtedness  to 
the  patriotic  management  of  the  Bank  for  the 
great  success  of  the  Credit  Agricole.  We  surely 
got  the  idea  that  the  Bank  was  not  lashed  an  un- 
willing captive  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  French 
farm  development  but  rather  enjoyed  being 
whirled  around  in  that  way.  It  is  a  little  dan- 
gerous to  intimate  that  any  European  has  any 
interested  motive  in  his  patriotism.  We  do  it 
freely  enough  in  our  talks  about  each  other  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  advise  our  friends  to 
be  careful  how  they  impugn  motives  in  Europe. 
The  continental  people  take  insults  very  seriously 
and  they  have  no  use  for  jokes  along  that  line. 
We  have  therefore  to  be  very  careful  in  suggesting 
that  the  Bank  of  France  has  found  its  agricultural 
patriotism  very  profitable  and  we  take  the  ground 
that  the  resulting  benefits  were  accidental  and  that 
the  heroism  of  its  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  dimmed  by 
the  gleam  of  the  gold  which  the  forced  favors  to 
agriculture  has  brought  to  the  institution.  It 
came  about  in  this  way: 

How  to  Make  Three  Names  Out  of  One. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  an  old  requirement  in 
its  charter  that  in  discounting  commercial  paper 
it  must  have  three  names  attached  thereto ;  the 


signer  and  two  endorsers.  This  provision  it  co 
not  waive  for  fear  of  reducing  the  security  of  i. 
dealings  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc., — 
therefore  all  its  new  charters  retained  this  time- 
honored  requirement.  This  three-signature  rule 
precluded  discounting  agricultural  paper  for  two 
reasons :  First  because  individual  French  farmers 
do  not  like  to  sign  notes  any  better  than  American 
farmers  do;  second,  if  they  would  sign,  their 
names  it  would  not  have  any  banking  value  be- 
cause they  were  mostly  little  fellows  who  had  no 
commercial  rating.  Evidently  two  things  had  to 
be  done :  Get  two  endorsements  and  give  them 
banking  value.  If  this  could  be  done  an  entirely 
new  line  of  banking  would  be  opened  of  unim- 
peachable security ;  a  new  use  for  money — and  we 
imagine  that  if  there  is  anything  a  banker  with  a 
few  scores  of  millions  in  his  tanks  really  likes,  it 
is  this. 

And  just  that  has  been  achieved  and  the  Bank 
of  France  has  the  control  of  it,  and  is  working  it 
over-time  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  farming 
proteges,  to  the  great  upbuilding  of  French  finan- 
cial strength  and,  incidentally,  to  the  great  activ- 
ity of  its  own  business.  Therefore  we  hope  we  are 
not  casting  aspersions  when  we  suggest  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  of  the  glad 
sort.  There  is  also  here  a  hint  for  other  bankers, 
if  they  need  it ;  being  good  to  farmers  is  being 
good  to  yourself. 

To  make  all  this  possible  three  names  are  made 
out  of  one,  in  this  way.  The  Credit  Agricole  has 
four  stories,  thus : — 

Farmers  Clubs  or  Syndicates 
Local  Banks 
Regional  Banks 
The  Bank  of  France. 

(1)  Any  sort  of  a  farmers'  society  in  a  neigh- 
borhood may  resolve  itself  into  a  local  bank,  or 
any  group  of  unorganized  farmers  may  do  the 
same  thing,  by  complying  with  the  law  providing 
for  their  establishment.  Shares  may  range  in 
value  from  $5  to  $20  and  subscribers  for  these 
shares  may  pay  in  one-quarter  or  one-half  or 
whatever  they  like  on  the  shares  they  subscribe 
for. 

As  soon  as  the  local  bank  gets  some  money 
in  this  way,  it  becomes  connected  with  a  regional 
bank  by  buying  shares  therein  and  paying  over 
the  money  it  receives  to  the  regional  bank  or 
making  deposits  therein.  The  local  bank  holds  no 
money,  but  it  keeps  its  own  records  and  has  its 
own  managing  directors  and  its  signature  goes 
first  as  an  endorsement  upon  the  note  of  one  of 
its  members,  whom  it  recommends  for  a  loan. 
Thus  a  borrower  starts  with  the  collective  credit 
of  his  neighborhood,  and,  of  course,  it  requires 
a  pretty  good  man  to  start  at  all,  for  if  he  is  not 
good  he  cannot  get  admission  to  his  neighborhood 
bank,  and  if  he  is  not  a  member  he  cannot  borrow 
at  all.  The  local  bank  has  no  paid  officers  except 
the  secretary,  who  is  paid  from  $40  to  $200  a  year, 
according  to  the  business  done.  There  are  more 
than  4000  such  local  banks  in  France. 

(2)  The  Regional  Banks,  of  which  there  are 
about  100  in  France,  are  real  banks  in  the  sense 
of  receiving  and  paying  out  money.  They  keep 
watch  of  the  local  Banks  tributary  to  them,  super- 
vise their  bookkeeping  and  are  responsible  to  the 
government  bank-examiners  for  them.  They  do 
not  deal  with  individuals,  except  as  depositors ;  the 
local  banks  are  their  shareholders  and  constitute 
their  membership.  The  government  is  able  to 
keep  tab  on  a  hundred  of  them  while  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  keep  the  run  of  4000 
local  bank  secretaries  whose  offices  are  in  their 
hats.  All  business  initiated  by  the  local  banks 
is  really  done  by  the  regional  banks  and  their 
officers  sign  the  applications  for  loans  which  are 
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forwarded  from  the  local  banks,  thus  making 
the  second  endorsement.  The  note  of  an  applicant 
has  then  two  endorsements — three  names  in  all 
(two  of  them  representing  collective  security) 
and  it  is  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  as  previously  stated. 

Short  and  Long-Term  Credit. 

The  Credit  Agricole  works  its  machinery  for 
both  short  and  long  term  credit.  What  we  have 
said  thus  far  relates  chiefly  to  the  former,  though 
the  relations  of  the  Local  banks,  the  Regional 
banks  and  the  Bank  of  France  are  the  same  for 
all  forms  of  credit.  If  it  is  a  long  term  credit  at 
2Yi%  interest,  covering  cost  of  handling  and 
amortisation,  the  money  must  come  out  of  the  free- 
of-interest  funds  which  the  Bank  gives  the  gov- 
ernment. If  it  is  a  short  term  credit  at,  say,  4%, 
the  Bank  of  France  re-discounts  for  the  Regional 
bank  without  using  government  free-money,  for  it 
is  a  good  sort  of  business  of  its  own.  Also  longer 
than  three  months  can  be  given  on  such  a  loan 
because  it  can  be  paid  and  reissued  to  the  Regional 
bank  on  the  original  set  of  papers.  The  Regional 
banks  are  not  restricted  to  dealings  with  the  Bank 
of  France ;  they  can  get  money  wherever  they  can 
find  it  idle  and  they  also  have  deposits  of  their 
own  which  they  wish  to  keep  busy.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  about  100  Regional  banks  in  the  French 
agricultural  districts  are  the  real  working  powers 
of  the  Credit  Agricole ;  on.  the  one  hand  they  use 
the  Local  banks  for  information  and  endorsement, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  get  money  from  the 
Bank  of  France  as  they  need  it  in  the  ways  stated. 
They  are  able  not  only  to  furnish  credit  on  specific 
notes,  but  they  furnish  open  accounts  to  farmers 
to  an  established  maximum  of  over-draft,  charg- 
ing interest  only  on  the  amount  of  money  actually 
drawn  out  for  the  time  the  overdraft  exists  and 
no  longer.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  French  agriculture  is  amply  and  cheaply 
financed  in  this  way. 

At  another  time  we  hope  to  discuss  further  the 
arrangements  for  long  term  credit  of  the  Credit 
Agricole  and  to  allude  also  to  the  Credit  Foncier, 
which  is  a  very  different  concern  and  not  a 
government  affair,  except  in  that  its  transactions 
are  examined  uder  the  banking  laws. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

W.  H.  SciIRADER. ] 

Away  up  in  the  eastern  hills  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory on  Mt.  Hamilton,  I  found  one  of  the 
finest  young  orchards  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
owned  by  Elmer  Williams  and  consists  of  120 
acres  or  more  and  is  mostly  on  steep  hillsides. 
The  trees  are  from  4  to  6  years  old  and  the  va- 
rieties principally  apricots,  prunes,  apples  and 
almonds. 

This  "eastern  hills'  section,  owing  to  its  rich, 
deep,  well-drained  soil  and  its  freedom  from  frost, 
is  the  natural  home  of  the  apricot.  But  it  re- 
quired in  addition  to  natural  advantages  the  best 
horticultural  methods  to  accomplish  what  Mr.  Wil- 
liams did  with  a  block  of  Moorpark  trees.  These 
trees  were  4  years  old  in  1911  and  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  that  year  paid  for  the  land,  the 
nursery  stock  and  the  four  years'  care  of  the 
trees.  His  neighbors  thought  that  in  forcing  such 
a  crop  he  had  ruined  his  trees ;  but  last  year  they 
again  produced  a  full  crop.  This  year,  by  vigor- 
ous cutting  of  wood,  the  trees  were  given  a  test, 
bearing  only  a  moderate  crop.  Judging  from  the 
present  healthy,  vigorous  look  of  the  trees  and  the 
way  the  buds  are  forming,  next  season's  crop  will 
be  a  bumper  one.  Such  a  showing  for  the  Moor- 
park, a  naturally  shy  bearer,  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Williams'  prunes  bore  full  crops  in  1911 
and  1912  and  this  year  with  less  than  5  inches  of 


Renounce  Unlimited  Liability. 

It  must  be  noted  briefly  that  the  French  system 
has  nothing  to  do  with  unlimited  liability  of  share 
holding  members,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  one 
type  of  German  credit  societies,  as  we  have  noted 
in  earlier  letters.  The  French  claim  that  a  system 
of  unlimited  liability  could  not  prevail  with  their 
democratic,  independent  peasantry ;  also  that  as 
loans  to  farmers  who  have  the  good  opinion  of 
their  neighbors  are  repaid  with  an  altogether  in- 
significant percentage  of  loss,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
voke such  objectional  methods  as  to  make  every 
man  responsible  to  his  last  cent  for  his  fellow 
members.  They  have  therefore  rejected  it  largely 
from  their  system  and  their  experience  of  twenty 
years  seems  to  demonstrate  that  a  limited  respons- 
ibility of  shareholders  constituting  a  collective 
security  of  the  society  has  stood  a  strain  which  has 
broken  commercial  banks  and  is  so  secure  that  it 
satisfies  the  most  exacting  financiers.  So  far  as 
we  know  at  this  moment  only  one-fourth  of  the 
Local  credit  societies  in  France  have  unlimited 
liability  of  members.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  a  local  society  adopting  unlimited 
liability  if  it  desires,  but  it  does  not  impair  the 
credit  standing  of  such  a  society  not  to  do  it. 

Fnancing  Other  Forms  of  Co-operation. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  not  gone  be- 
yond forms  of  personal  agricultural  credit — nor 
have  we  completed  even  that.  Anticipating  future 
discussions  we  must  say  that  the  Credit  Agricole 
is  also  busy  with  financing  farmers'  purchase  and 
sale  societies,  mutual  insurance  on  buildings, 
cattle,  etc.,  development  enterprises  for  land  recla- 
mation, settlement  on  lands  both  by  colonies  and 
by  farmers  who  have  no  money  to  start  with,  and. 
in  short,  is  doing  all  kinds  of  business  which 
promises  to  make  farmers  more  prosperous  or  to 
make  more  farmers  to  be  prosperous.  A  vigorous 
promotive  propaganda  is  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  ceaselessly  works  for  agricultural 
organization  as  good  for  the  farmer  and  good  for 
the  country.  A  very  interesting  system  is  in 
operation  for  the  distribution  of  the  free-money 
of  the  government  to  the  Regional  banks  which 
are  its  constituted  disbursing  agents.  Of  this,  too, 
we  must  discourse  at  another  time. 


rainfall,  the  limbs  are  bending  to  the  ground  with 
fruit  and  the  trees  show  no  want  of  moisture. 

My  main  object  in  visiting  Mr.  Williams  was 
to  learn  his  methods  of  hillside  cultivation.  From 
the  results  accomplished,  I  thought  his  system 
must  be  an  elaborate  one  and  one  that  required 
many  expensive  implements.  I  found  that  his 
equipment  consists  of  a  Benicia  Reversible  disc 
plow,  a  Knapp  hillside  plow,  a  spring  tooth  culti- 
vator and  an  ordinary  harrow,  and  that's  about 
all.  As  to  how  elaborate  his  system  is,  the  reader 
can  judge  from  Mr.  Williams'  statement  that  with 
the  help  of  one  man  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
he  has  taken  care  of  his  120  acres  and  found  time 
to  read  every  word  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
every  week  besides. 

Two  factors  simplify  Mr.  Williams'  cultivation 
problem.  The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a 
deep,  black  loam,  slightly  adobe,  but  friable.  This 
retains  moisture  and,  being  on  a  steep  slope,  is 
well  drained.  The  second  factor  is  the  result  of 
the  owner's  foresight  in  following  the  contour 
of  the  hills  in  planting  his  trees.  . 

Mr.  Williams  lays  heavy  stress  on  early  and 
deep  plowing.  In  December,  with  three  horses 
hitched  to  the  reversible  disc  plow,  he  puts  it 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  He  doesn't  mind  cutting 
a  few  roots,  says  that  they  have  no  business  near 
the  top  when  they  have  so  much  room  below. 
Starting  on  the  upper  side  of  the  row,  he  throws 
the  first  furrow  right  up  to  the  trees.  Sixteen 
feet  of  the  twenty  is  plowed  with  the  reversible 
disc.   With  the  two-horse  sidehill  plow,  the  plow- 


ing is  completed,  one  furrow  being  plowed  on  the 
upper  side,  or  if  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
from  piling  up,  several  furrows  may  be  plowed 
above  the  rows.  On  the  sidehill  plow  an  extension 
hitch  is  used  consisting  of  an  iron  bar  two  feet 
long  and  three  inches  wide  with  hitch  holes  at 
intervals  of  six  inches  or  so.  One  end  of  this 
bar  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  plow  beam,  and 
the  other  end  by  means  of  a  chain  six  or  eight 
feet  long  to  rear  end  of  the  beam.  This  hitch 
is  reversible  and  will  pull  the  plow  right  up  to 
the  trees  while  the  team  walks  clear  of  the 
branches. 

This  early  deep  plowing  lets  in  the  air  and  all 
the  water  that  falls.  In  the  spring,  the  spring 
tooth  harrow  used  crosswise  or  diagonally  loosens 
up  the  surface  and  uproots  the  weeds.  Then  with 
the  ordinary  harrow  a  mulch  is  created  and  main- 
tained through  the  summer.  Our  readers  will  no 
doubt  hear  more  about,  or  possibly  from,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. He  is  an  ex-school  teacher  and  he  uses  his 
brains  as  well  as  his  muscle  in  his  farming. 


ALFALFA  AND  FOOTHILL  SOILS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  July  12  in  an 
answer  to  a  query  on  Soil  for  Alfalfa,  you  state 
that  fairly  good  stands  of  alfalfa  have  been  se- 
cured on  that  red  foothill  type  of  clay  soil,  though 
it  is  not  real  alfalfa  soil.  Can  you  give  the  data 
on  that  ?  There  is  a  great  area  of  just  such  lands 
wasting  away  under  fairly  good  rain  and  snowfalls 
that  if  once  in  alfalfa  would  be  productive  of 
great  results  for  those  small  settlers  in  the  foot- 
hills who  have  to  haul  their  hay  from  the  valleys. 
— E.  G.,  Berkeley. 

What  is  wanted  here  is  evidently  reports  of 
actual  cases  where  alfalfa  has  been  a  success  on 
such  soils.  As  we  understood  the  previous  ques- 
tion the  soil  was  not  in  the  foothills,  but  simply 
of  the  foothill  type,  found  frequently  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  as  well  as  up  in  the  foothills  themselves. 
The  adaptability  to  alfalfa  would  be  about  the 
same  in  either  situation,  though  the  methods  of 
culture  would  be  different.  Failures  galore  have 
been  made  with  alfalfa  in  foothill  and  valley,  but 
successes  have  also  been  secured,  and  those  fail- 
ures make  the  benefits  of  a  knowledge  of  success- 
ful culture  all  the  more  valuable.  Will  anybody 
who  has  had  success  in  getting  alfalfa  to  grow 
on  that  red  soil,  naturally  rather  barren,  running 
together  when  wet  and  stepped  on,  and  caking 
when  dry,  please  tell  how  it  was  attained,  whether 
said  success  was  in  the  hills  where  furrow  irriga- 
tion was  necessary,  or  down  in  the  valley  where 
ordinary  checks  were  used? 

If  we  tried  to  start  alfalfa  on  such  land  we 
would  probably  put  on  some  lime,  give  it  a  dress- 
ing of  manure  and  quite  surely  inoculate  the  soil, 
still,  facts  are  better  than  theory  and  we  don't 
want  to  have  to  hunt  up  alfalfa  fields  in  person 
if  we  don't  have  to. 


BEANS  ON  DRAINED  LAND. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  acres  of  land  that 
30  years  ago  were  in  cultivation  and  produced 
fine  crops  of  beans,  but  became  too  wet  to  culti- 
vate and  for  25  years  or  so  have  lain  in  a  semi- 
n.arshy  condition,  with  considerable  alkali  show- 
ing up  on  it.  I  tilled  it  last  year  and  it  is  now 
dry  enough  to  till,  but  will  not  produce  any  thing, 
it  being  impossible  to  get  it  into  condition  to 
plant  and  when  enough  tilth  can  be  worked  up  the 
bean  seed  will  not  even  sprout  in  it.  The  whole 
surface  acts  like  ground  that  has  been  salted. 
What  would  you  advise?  I  have  heard  about 
gypsum  but  had  no  experience  with  it.  If  gypsum 
is  what  it  needs,  how  much  per  acre  is  sown  and 
where  can  it  be  bought? — H.  E.  E.,  Carpenteria. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
alkali  left  in  your  land  and  if  so  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  grow  beans,  which  are  one  of  the  most 
susceptible  plants  to  alkali  that  are  grown.  Sugar 
beets  are  very  resistant  to  alkali  and  help  to  re- 
move it  from  the  soil  and  perhaps  you  can  grow 
them  well.  What  is  most  needed,  however,  is 
more  water  to  wash  through  the  surface  soil,  into 
the  drains  and  away,  taking  the  alkali  salts  with 
it.  If  you  could  flood  the  land  and  let  the  water 
drain  off,  it  would  help,  otherwise  you  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  rains  set  in.  It  is  only  a  question  «f 
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time  before  the  alkali  will  be  sufficiently  removed 
to  grow  good  crops  whatever  is  done  or  not  done, 
provided  the  tiles  drainage  system  works  prop- 
erly. 

Gypsum  will  be  an  assistance  in  removing  black 
alkali  only,  but  not  white  alkali,  and  it  is  excel- 
lent to  loosen  up  soil  that  is  inclined  to  puddle. 
Possibly  also  the  waterlogged  condition  of  25 
years  has  washed  out  most  of  the  free  lime  and 
some  will  be  needed  to  sweeten  it  before  any  crop 
will  grow  very  much,  to  say  nothing  of  beans, 
which  will  hardly  grow  in  sour  or  neutral  soil. 
Beans  under  any  conditions  will  not  do  well  until 
the  air  has  had  a  chance  to  freshen  the  soil  up 


Marketing 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

While  there  is  so  much  talk  going  the  rounds  of 
how  the  producer  and  consumer  can  get  together, 
we  have  often  thought  that  a  little  plan  which 
worked  out  satisfactory  for  one  man  we  know 
of  would  perhaps  help  a  large  number  of  small 
farmers. 

This  man  owned  15  acres  in  Los  Angeles  County 
which  had  cost  him  $425  an  acre  and  as  it  was  out 
of  the  citrus  fruit  district  and  the  soil  was  too 
shallow  for  profitable  deciduous  fruit  culture,  it 
was  decided  to  plant  out  a  few  acres  to  rhubarb 
and  the  balance  was  to  be  used  for  trucking, 
cabbage,  peas  and  cauliflower  being  the  chief 
vegetables. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  being  close  to  the 
Los  Angeles  market,  no  trouble  would  be  experi- 
enced in  getting  good  prices  as  when  he  went  into 
the  retail  stores  the  price  was  always  high  enough. 

As  the  rhubarb  was  to  be  the  main  crop  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  done  in  properly  preparing  the 
soil  and  by  giving  it  good  care  the  first  crop  was 
ready  early  in  the  fall,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments with  a  commission  man  to  handle  it  the  first 
picking  started.  Being  an  enthusiast  over  grad- 
ing as  done  by  orange  and  lemon  growers,  this 
farmer  decided  to  grade  his  rhubarb  in  the  belief 
that  he  could  get  a  better  price,  but  like  many 
others  he  found  when  he  received  his  first  state- 
ment that  his  rhubarb  had  sold  at  the  regular 
market  quotation  minus  a  fixed  charge  for  trans- 
portation and  also  minus  a  10  per  cent  commis- 
sion. After  paying  commission,  transportation 
and  the  cost  of  boxes  he  found  that  after  meeting 
these  expenses  he  was  receiving  about  V/2  cents 
per  pound  for  rhubarb  which  retailed  for  from  3 
1o  7  cents  a  pound. 

Most  of  the  first  crop  was  harvested  in  this  way, 
but  from  that  time  on  a  new  plan  has  been  used 
which  is  as  follows:  A  buyers'  guide  and  a  sell- 
ers' guide  was  secured  from  the  Wells  Pargo  Ex- 
press Company  for  their  Western  States  territory. 
This  sellers'  guide  gave  the  name  of  every  mer- 
chant who  was  a  buyer  of  vegetables  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  With  the  aid  of  this  list  a  large  mailing 
list  was  secured  which  at  first  was  selected,  prin- 
cipally at  points  in  Arizona,  that  territory  being 
close  for  shipping. 

A  thousand  letter  heads  and  envelopes  were 
printed  on  which  a  nice  cut  of  vegetables  was 
shown  and  the  reading  matter  stated  that  this 
man  was  a  grower  and  shipper.  A  typewriter 
was  purchased  and  the  first  circular  letters  were 
sent  out,  quoting  prices  f.  0.  b.  at  electric  station 
near  ranch,  and  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  only  the  very  best  products  would  be 
shipped  and  that  any  one  buying  from  this  firm 
could  be  sure  of  supplying  their  trade  with  only 
the  best  vegetables  obtainable. 

The  price  set  on  rhubarb  was  $1.40  for  a  40- 
pound  box,  the  buyer  to  pay  transportation 
charges. 

In  a  short  time  these  letters  began  to  bring  in 
the  business  and  by  careful  culling  and  packing 
it  was  held.  Later  on  when  his  other  vegetables 
came  on  he  sent  out  another  letter  and  as  he  had 
established  somewhat  of  a  reputation  by  that 
time  his  marketing  problems  were  practically  at 
an  end. 

After  several  months'  dealing  in  this  way  direct 
with  the  merchant  he  found  that  from  the  rhubarb 
for  which  he  had  received  IV2  cents  net  in  the 
old  way  he  was  now  getting  314  cents  net  for,  and 


again.  Your  best  plan,  then,  is  to  get  more  alkali 
out,  or  if  there  are  no  great  amounts  of  alkali 
left,  to  raise  hay  or  some  other  crops  on  it  for  a 
while  before  getting  to  more  intensive  crops,  then 
if  the  soil  does  not  get  into  good  trim,  put  on  a 
lot  of  lime. 

If  black  alkali  is  present  in  fair  quantities, 
which  is  possible  since  your  soil  is  very  refractory, 
perhaps  two  tons  will  be  necessary  per  acre,  and 
if  lime  is  needed  as  much  should  be  put  on,  prob- 
ably air  slaked  or  ground  limestone.  You  can  get 
gypsum  or  lime  from  advertisers  of  same  in  our 
columns,  also  from  any  of  the  leading  fertilizer 
companies. 


Vegetables. 

after  getting  his  trade  lined  up  had  regular  cus- 
tomers who  would  take  his  entire  output. 

From  an  investment  of  $10  in  stationery  this 
man's  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  many  of 
our  small  ranchers  could  do  better  than  to  ship 
to  the  commission  man  as  long  as  he  will  not  pay 
an  extra  price  for  a  superior  product. 

Most  any  merchant  either  close  at  home  or  at 
a  distance  would  rather  pay  the  farmer  as  good 
or  better  prices  for  good  fresh  vegetables  than 
to  get  the  same  from  the  commission  man,  and  we 
believe  if  the  farmers  would  grade  more  and  seek 
the  retail  merchant  trade  more,  better  prices  could 
be  obtained. 


CROPS  IN  THE  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 


(Continued  From  Page  97.) 


both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  this  lot  must 
comply  with  Mr.  Williams'  trade-mark  standard. 
This  trade-mark  also  shows  what  may  be  done 
by  the  grower;  for,  since  establishing  this  stand- 
ard, buyers  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
it  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  any- 
thing sold  under  it,  as  they  are  sure  it  can  be 
depended  upon.  We  were  told  that  sweet  corn 
varied  in  different  years  as  to  the  net  returns, 
but  that  this  year  it  would  pay  better  than  any 
other  crop  on  the  place. 

Of  course,  the  planting  season  varies  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  one  should 
study  the  frost  factor  in  his  locality  very  care- 
fully before  planting. 

Cucumbers. — While  the  cucumbers  grown  on 
this  ranch  are  primarily  for  use  at  the  pickle 
factories  nearby,  a  part  of  them  is  also  marketed, 
so  that  the  general  conditions  are  the  same.  In 
this  district,  after  a  good  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  the  seed  is  plant- 
ed in  rows,  4  feet  apart,  from  April  15  to  May  15. 
Later  on  the  plants  are  thinned  to  two  in  a  hill 
which  are  3  feet  apart.  The  picking  season  lasts 
from  July  1  to  October  1  for  pickle  cucumbers, 
which  are  graded  into  four  sizes  and  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  4  is  too  large  for  the  factory,  so 
is  packed  and  shipped  into  the  city  market.  Dur- 
ing harvest  season  the  field  is  picked  over  every 
3  or  4  days,  the  idea  being  that  the  oftener  the 
plant  is  picked  from,  the  longer  life  it  will  have. 
Another  point  which  most  growers  in  that  sec- 
tion have  discovered  is  that  where  pickle  cucum- 
bers are  to  be  sold  it  pays  to  pick  the  smaller 
ones,  or  size  No.  1,  for  which  a  much  higher  price 
may  be  obtained,  as  it  is  thought  that  a  field  will 
only  produce  so  much  tonnage,  whether  the  small 
ones  or  large  ones  are  picked. 

While  it  is  naturally  hard  to  put  any  certain 
figure  as  to  net  returns,  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre 
is  usually  secured  in  the  San  Leandro  district, 
and  where  they  are  grown  entirely  for  market 
purposes  should  be  more  profitable ;  but  of  course 
the  acreage  for  the  ordinary  market  could  not 
be  very  large,  as  cucumbers  mature  about  the 
fastest  of  any  garden  crop  once  they  start. 

Rhubarb. — While  this  plant  is  somewhat  like 
berries  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  come 
into  bearing,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  all 
young  orchard  vegetables,  as  it  is  profitable  and 
does  not  require  so  much  attention  as  smaller 
vegetables,  except  during  the  picking  season, 
which  varies  with  varieties  in  our  mild  climate 
from  early  fall  until  late  spring.  The  variety 
grown  in  the  San  Leandro  and  Hayward  districts 
is  the  Strawberry,  which  is  a  variety  that  was, 


through  selection,  originated  in  those  distric 
and  usually  yields  from  200  to  300  boxes  a  yea, 
which  nets  the  grower  from  85  cents  to  $1  per 
box.  Mr.  Williams'  method  with  rhubarb  is  about 
the  same  as  other  growers  in  the  section,  and  is 
as  follows :  The  planting  is  done  in  January,  as 
a  rule,  and  instead  of  using  young  plants  which 
have  been  grown  from  seed,  old  plants  are  cut 
up,  one  eye  being  sufficient  for  each  new  plant. 
The  field  is  marked  off  in  rows  5  feet  apart,  and 
a  round  is  made  with  a  12-inch  plow,  turning 
the  dirt  from  the  center  each  way.  A  plant  is  set 
in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow  every  3  feet,  with 
a  short-handled  hoe.  Planting  during  the  rainy 
season,  no  other  moisture  is  supplied,  the  only 
care  the  first  year  being  to  cultivate  thoroughly 
and  to  hoe  the  dirt  in  toward  the  plants  at  differ- 
ent times  until  the  ground  is  level  again. 

No  picking  is  done  the  first  season  from  these 
plants,  and  the  only  work  done  is  to  run  a  cul- 
tivator through  the  patch  once  in  a  while  to 
keep  down  weeds.  The  next  January  after  plant- 
ing, a  man  with  a  single-horse  plow  ridges  up 
the  rows  from  both  sides ;  in  fact,  covers  the  en- 
tire plant  with  soil.  It  is  then  ready  for  har- 
vesting, which  season  lasts  for  about  three 
months.  By  ridging  up  the  rows  in  this  manner 
frost  is  no  factor,  and  the  stalks  are  nice  and 
tender.  The  ground  is  left  in  that  condition  until 
after  picking  season,  when  it  is  hoed  back  be- 
tween the  rows  and  the  plant  left  exposed. 

In  harvesting,  the  stalks  are  pulled  and  the 
leaf  and  bottom  end  trimmed,  then  carried  to  a 
trough,  where  they  are  washed  and  packed 
in  apple  boxes  which  hold  40  pounds  net.  Three 
grades  are  made,  and  receive  prices  according  to 
the  quality.  An  Association  has  been  formed  in 
these  sections  which  handled  90  per  cent  of  the 
crop  last  year  and  proved  very  successful. 

As  rhubarb  is  a  rank  grower,  anyone  growing 
it  in  an  orchard  should  provide  it  with  plenty 
of  fertilizer  and  moisture,  otherwise  it  will  rob 
the  young  orchard  of  these  two  necessities.  Mr. 
Williams  states  that  he  would  consider  three  rows 
of  rhubarb  about  the  number  to  plant  between 
trees  of  an  orchard  and  still  not  hurt  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  said  that  rhubarb 
of  all  varieties  does  best  on  a  deep  rich  soil  with 
good  drainage.  The  Winter  Crimson  variety  has 
become  very  popular  during  recent  years,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  have  something  on  growing 
it  at  a  future  time  in  these  columns. 


RUSSIAN  THISTLE  INFESTATION. 


To  the  Editor :  Kindly  identify  the  enclosed 
weed.  I  purchased  alfalfa  seed  and  the  crop  con- 
tains a  lot  of  this  weed.  Will  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa  kill  it  out? — L.  Solvang. 

Answer  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Setchell,  University  of 
California. 

The  plant  is  the  far-famed  Russian  Thistle,  or 
botanically,  Salsola  Kali  tenuifolia,  a  pernicious 
weed,  especially  in  unfenced  areas.  It  is  a  tumble 
weed,  spreading  its  seeds  by  rolling  about  when 
ripe. 

It  is  described  and  discussed  in  Bulletin  No. 
107,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  California.  If  the  plant  can  be  removed  early 
by  rooting  out,  or  if  later,  it  can  be  burned,  it  may 
be  eradicated.  Fences  prevent  its  spreading  and 
a  very  little  heat  kills  the  seeds.   It  is  an  annual. 

NEED  OF  CORN  SUCKERING. 

To  the  Editor:  To  insure  the  best  crop  of  corn 
possible  does  it  pay  to  sucker  it  or  not? — I.  W.  A., 
Potter  Valley. 

The  removal  of  suckers  is  a  matter  of  local  con- 
ditions largely  in  California,  and  growers  are 
getting  out  of  the  habit  of  suckering.  In  some 
places  suckering  is  needed,  and  in  others  it  ap- 
parently does  not  pay  to  do  so,  although  with 
very  rare  exceptions  a  larger  yield  can  be  secured 
by  suckering  than  without.  Probably  suckering 
will  be  much  cheaper  in  your  locality  than  in  the 
central  valley  and  will  be  advisable.  Where  there 
is  so  much  difference  according  to  location  and 
conditions  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  and  a  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  based  largely  on  experience. 
The  matter  of  expense  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  consider  in  your  case,  and  unless 
the  work  will  cost  a  good  deal  it  had  better  be 
done. 
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Preliminary  Report  on  Rural  Credit 
and  Co-operation. 


The  American  Commission  which  our 
editor  is  writing  from  week  to  week  has 
adopted  a  preliminary  report  of  its  find- 
ings, as  follows: 

The  American  commission  on  agricul- 
tural credit  and  co-operation  has  com- 
pleted its  tour  of  European  countries  and 
has  perfected  plans  to  digest  and  compile 
the  information  obtained  with  regard  to 
co-operation  and  the  organization  of  rural 
life  in  European  countries  along  finan- 
cial, business  and  social  lines.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  task  can  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year  when 
the  final  report  of  the  commission  will 
be  submitted. 

The  commission  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vital  importance  of  a  thoroughly 
organized  and  united  rural  population.  In 
this  respect  the  countries  of  Europe  offer 
a  lesson  which  may  not  long  be  disre- 
garded in  America  without  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  most  of 
the  European  countries  visited  by  the 
Commission  are  organized  along  one  or 
more  of  the  following  lines:  Credit,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  the  social  or- 
ganization for  the  betterment  of  country 
life. 

Organization  for  the  provision  of  credit 
facilities  for  European  farmers  follows 
the  natural  division  into  short  time  per- 
sonal credit  and  "long  time  land  mort- 
gage credit."  The  organization  for  the 
divisions  of  personal  credit  facilities  are 
as  highly  developed  as  are  the  systems  of 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  M IhInou  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  ISc  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

845  S.  Mala  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cat 


commercial  banking.  The  prevailing  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  the  farmers  for  short 
time  loans  is  from  four  to  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  The  terms  afforded  Euro- 
pean farmers  are  generally  more  suited 
to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  agri- 
culturists than  are  the  terms  obtainable 
today  by  the  American  farmers. 

The  personal  credit  organizations  have 
the  form  of  co-operative  societies.  Very 
often  the  members  of  these  societies  as- 
sume unlimited  liability  for  the  debts  of 
the  societies,  in  other  cases  the  societies 
take  the  form  of  limited  liability,  and  as 
a  rule  in  European  countries  the  law 
makes  little  or  no  provision  for  exemp- 
tions of  any  kind. 

These  short  term  credit  societies  make 
cheap,  safe  and  elastic  credit  more  readily 
available  to  their  members  by  reason  of 
their  control  by  farmers  and  are  organi- 
zations exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  who  operate  them  at  nominal 
cost  without  seeking  dividend  profit. 

Land  mortgage  credit  has  been  organ- 
ized so  as  to  place  a  collective  security 
back  of  bonds  issued  by  land  mortgage 
societies,  in  contrast  with  the  system  of 
marketing  individual  loans  upon  indi- 
vidual mortgages.  Without  discussing  the 
form  of  organization  employed  for  this 
purpose,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  land 
mortgage  institutions  bring  to  European 
farmers  low  interest  rates;  the  privileges 
of  repaying  loans  in  small  fixed  annual 
installments  spread  over  a  term  or  years 
— in  some  cases  as  long  as  seventy-five 
years  under  the  amortisation  plan,  al- 
though provision  for  earlier  payment  is 
made  if  the  borrower  so  desires;  protec- 
tion from  advance  in  interest  rates;  and 
the  practical  elimination  of  commission 
charges.  Many  of  these  personal  credit 
societies  and  land  mortgage  associations 
are  fostered  by  Government  grants,  loans, 
or  special  provisions  of  law.  Mortgage 
bonds  issued  by  commercial  banks  and  by 
private  joint  stock  land  mortgage  banks 
sell  substantially  on  the  same  basis  with 
like  securities  issued  by  government  fav- 
ored institutions  and  both  classes  of 
banks  are  recognized  as  needful  in  the 
development  and  conservation  of  agricul- 
tural resources.  In  many  instances  pri- 
vate and  commercial  banks  purchase  the 
securities  of  land  mortgage  associations. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such 
land  mortgage  bonds  are  liquid  assets. 

The  systems  of  land  title  registration  in 
countries  possessing  such  mortgage  insti- 
tutions, practically  prevent  dispute  of  title 
upon  mortgaged  land.  Provisions  are 
also  generally  afforded  these  mortgage 
institutions  which  eliminate  undue  legal 
delays  in  the  recovery  of  loans  placed  with 
defaulting  borrowers.  Savings  and  trust 
funds  are  frequently  invested  in  securi- 
ties of  such  mortgage  institutions  under 
sanction  of  law.  Loans  up  to  fifty  or  even 
sixty-six  per  cent  are  made  on  lands  of 
dependable  value  and  are  considered  safe 
and  conservative,  and  compare  favorably 
with  provincial  and  government  bonds. 

The  organization  for  production  and 
distribution  of  farm  products  follows  co- 
operative lines.  Farm  products  are  sold 
by  the  producer  at  a  relatively  higher 
price  and  are  bought  by  the  consumer  at 
a  relatively  lower  price  because  the  cost 
of  distribution  is  considerably  lowered  by 
co-operative  marketing  which  results, 
also,  in  improving  the  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  farm  products  and  in  promot- 
ing more  business-like  methods  in  farm- 
ing operations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  in  Europe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  rural  credit  ought  not  to  be  di- 
vorced from  co-operation  for  business  pur- 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


IHAWFERCO 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we  '11  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 
wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IHAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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poses  and  the  general  organization  of 
community  life  in  rural  districts.  In  some 
European  countries  visited  agriculture 
and  country  life  interests  generally  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  co-ordinated. 
The  studies  of  the  Commission  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  defining  the  functions, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  government,  and  on 
the  other  of  voluntary  organizations  in 
promoting  the  development  of  country 
life.  In  some  of  these  countries  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  vol- 
untary associations  and  such  State  aid  as 
involves  governmental  control  over  the 
activities  of  rural  organizations  is  depre- 
cated as  tending  to  stifle  the  initiative  of 
the  people. 

Rural  conditions,  environment  and  tem- 
perament in  Europe  differ  widely  in  the 
various  countries  from  rural  conditions, 
environment  and  temperament  in  Amer- 
ica, as  conditions  differ  in  our  several 
States  and  Provinces.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  modify 
these  European  systems  if  they  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  farm- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  co-operative  effort 
among  the  farmers  of  America  might  well 
be  more  generally  employed,  and  the  facts 
gathered  should  be  of  great  value  in  de- 
veloping methods  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  in  the  several  sections,  States 
and  Provinces. 


RICE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  you 
could  give  me  information  about  rice 
growing  in  California,  the  profit  per  acre, 
cost  of  raising,  etc.  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  it. — W.  M.,  Berkeley. 

Successful  rice  growing  in  California 
is  a  matter  of  very  recent  development, 
though  years  ago  rice  was  grown  experi- 
mentally. Rice  requires  a  hot  growing 
season,  a  heavy  soil  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture  thereon.  The  best  combina- 
tion of  those  conditions  appears  to  be 
secured  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  especially  in  western 
Butte  county,  and  the  results  of  the  last 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  soil  grows  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict Is  free  from  every  disease  or 
peat. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Ideal  Small  Ranch 

320  ACRES.  Part  choicest  river- 
bottom  soil ;  ample  water  for  irri- 
gation ;  part  second-bench  land  for 
fruit  and  vines.  Family  orchard 
and  good  improvements. 

Can  divide  to  give  80  or  160  acres 
at  half  the  price  the  big  syndicates 
are  offering  inferior  land. 

Beautiful  location ;  close  to  rail- 
road ;  on  mail  and  cream  route. 

Bargain  for  one  wanting  small 
producing  ranch. 

No  agents! 

LEO  S.  ROBINSON, 

521  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


two  or  three  years  has  resulted  in  heavy 
plantings  this  year,  said  to  be  up  in  the 
thousands  of  acres.  Rice  growing  appa- 
rently is  not  as  profitable  in  the  Gulf 
States  as  it  once  was,  and  what  the 
profits  will  be  here  it  is  hard  to  say,  as 
it  has  not  been  long  enough  on  a  com- 
mercial footing  to  demonstrate  this, 
though  its  future  looks  promising.  For 
details  of  culture  from  which  you  can 
judge  of  cost  and  methods  of  production, 
get  bulletin  on  Rice  Culture  from  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. 


RHUBARB  IN  GLENN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any 
figures  concerning  the  cost  of  raising  rhu- 
barb for  the  market;  also  the  profits?  Is 
rhubarb  raising  practical  on  heavy  clay 
land  about  three  miles  west  of  the  river 
in  Glenn  county?  Also,  will  you  please 
tell  me  what  the  State  requirements  are 
for  a  dairy  barn? — W.  C.  S.,  Glenn. 

The  whole  proposition  of  telling  what 
it  costs  to  raise  a  ton  of  this  or  an  acre 
of  that  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  almost 
useless.  A  person  might  take  some  stand- 
ard crop,  like  alfalfa,  and  figure  out  the 
cost  on  average  good  soil,  provided  all  the 
water  needed  was  available  at  a  certain 
cost,  but  when  the  crop  is  something  like 
rhubarb,  which  requires  intensive  culture 
and  produces  so  differently  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  any  generalizations  can 
hardly  be  correct,  or  if  correct,  are  very 
misleading  if  one  attempted  to  go  by 
them.  The  question  of  profits  is  still  a 
wider  one,  for  with  every  intensively  cul- 
tivated crop  there  is  an  immense  range 
per  acre,  from  a  net  loss  to  a  very  big 
profit.  Both  the  labor  and  other  costs  o* 
rhubarb  are  rather  high,  as  with  all  in- 
tensively farmed  crops.  You  will  find 
more  very  interesting  material  on  rhu- 
barb in  the  leading  article  this  week. 

A  heavy  soil  is  very  suitable  for  rhu- 
barb culture,  so  you  are  all  right  that 
way.  The  most  suitable  location  for  rhu- 
barb, however,  is  nearer  the  coast,  or 
where  the  climate  is  more  uniform  than 
in  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand  rhu- 
barb growing  for  local  markets  in  the 
interior  has  proved  very  profitable  and 
you  can  quite  probably  learn  how  tc  raise 
this  plant  profitably  and  sell  to  very  good 
advantage  by  going  at  it  by  degrees. 

The  matter  of  State  requirements  for 
a  dairy  barn  has  been  treated  in  the 
Rural  Press  recently,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably noticed,  so  need  not  be  discussed 
here. 


GUMMING  OF  PRUNE  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  write  to  ask  for  in- 
formation concerning  my  prune  trees. 
They  are  from  two  to  six  years  old  and 
the  gum  is  exuding  from  them.  As  I 
notice  the  branches  dying  I  cut  them  out, 
but  this  doesn't  seem  to  save  the  tree. 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  give  me. — W.  S.,  Ukiah. 

This  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  diag- 
nose from  a  distance.  There  is  a  good 
probability  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
sunburn,  a  point  you  could  determine  on 
inspection.  Whitewash  would  be  a  pro- 
tection against  this  and  more  or  less  of 
a  cure  also.  Furthermore,  borers  may 
be  the  cause,  which  can  be  determined 
by  examining  the  points  where  the  gum 
exudes,  seeing  if  any  wood  grains  are 
present.  These  borers  should  be  dug 
out  and  whitewash  applied,  which  latter 
also  protects  against  this  trouble.  Lastly, 
your  ground  may  be  drying  out,  which 
also  you  can  determine  and  remedy.  If 
you  are  still  in  doubt  after  making  an- 
other examination,  get  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Banks  to  investigate  mat- 
ters and  suggest  treatment.  Sunburn, 
borers  and  unsatisfactory  soil  conditions 
are,  however,  the  main  cause  of  gumming. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated 
Ground  Carbonate 


LIME 


Sustains  Fertility 
Increases  Productiveness 


Everybody  wants  lime  about  the  same  time — during  late  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Last  season  the  demand  exceeded  supply.  SECURE  YOUR  NEEDS 
NOW.  Set  it  in  your  warehouse  for  use  at  proper  time.  No  danger  of  fire 
from  Hydrated  Lime  or  Ground  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Booklet  and  prices  for 
the  asking. 

Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Co. 

807  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TO  CONTROL  RED  SPIDERS  AND  MITES 

SPRAY  YOUR  CITRUS  TREES 
WITH  ATOMIC  SULPHUR 


"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  a  non-caustic  preparation  of 
very  finely  divided  sulphur,  put  up  in  paste  form  for  use  as  a  liquid  spray. 

It  mixes  readily  with  water,  and  when  diluted  and  sprayed  on  the  trees, 
ATOMIC  SULPHUR  spreads  well  over  the  surface  of  fruit  and  foliage  and  does 
not  stain  the  fruit.  It  is  adhesive  and  remains  actively  efficient  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  killing  all  young  spiders  as  they  hatch  from  eggs,  from  one 
to  two  weeks  after  the  trees  are  sprayed. 

"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  also  a  very  valuable  fungicide 
for  the  control  of  many  of  the  fungous  diseases  which  attack  fruit  trees. 

Write  us  for  full  information  regarding  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  and  its  uses. 
"Warehouses  for  immediate  distribution  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. Address  all  correspondence  to  Insecticide  Department,  S.  W.  FOSTER, 
Entomologist.   

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  California. 


BUILT  FOR  HEAVIEST  KIND  OF  SERVICE! 

Anderson-Barngrover  orchard  trucks  have  genuine  hardwood  bodies — heavily 
bolted.  A  broken  down  truck  in  a  busy  season  means  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Our  trucks  can't  break  down.  They're  built  one-fourth  heavier  than  necessary 
for  the  load  they  are  made  to  carry.  If  you  need  a  new  truck,  write  for  our 
Catalog  at  once. 

Anderson- Barngrcver  Manufacturing  Co. 


WEST  JULIAN  STREET 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  lt%S£?r:%* 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump.  _ 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Reflneryi  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48S«. 


1  AA  AAA  Sour  Orange 
lUU.VVV  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valencies  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Paaadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 
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How  Eastern  Berry  Growers 
Co-operate. 


While  California  is  much  farther  along 
in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
products  than  any  other  of  the  States,  yet 
there  are  elsewhere  some  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  co-operative  organizations.  One 
of  these  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Missouri, 
markets  strawberries  and  has  achieved 
great  success.  It  is  told  of  in  a  Missouri 
exchange,  which  we  quote  in  part.  It 
will  demonstrate  why  buyers  like  to  get 
co-operatively  marketed  goods  and  why 
such  associations  succeed. 

Strawberry  growers  at  Neosho,  Mo., 
sold  their  fruit  on  a  rising  market  this 
year.  The  first  car  of  berries  was  sold 
there  Sunday,  May  18,  for  $1.50  a  24- 
quart  crate;  the  next  day  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  $1.65;  Tuesday  it  was  $1.75; 
Wednesday  it  was  $1.85,  and  Thursday  it 
was  $1.95.  It  ranged  around  $1.75  much 
of  the  season.  This  was  for  the  scant 
quart  box:  the  full  boxes  ranged  about 
25  cents  a  crate  higher.  These  prices 
were  well  above  those  of  1912,  but  were 
not  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of- 
1911. 

The  weather  was  favorable  most  of 
the  time.  The  spring  was  remarkably 
backward,  and  the  temperature  through 
most  of  the  picking  season  was  rather 
cool  and  dry — but  not  too  dry,  except 
for  a  little  while  toward  the  last  of 
the  season.  Tnis  allowed  the  berries  to 
go  on  the  market  in  a  firm  condition, 
and  they  were  in  splendid  shape  for  ship- 
ment. 

Neosho  is  on  the  Kansas  City  SouthefTT 
and  Frisco  Railways,  in  the  heart  of  fne 

Ozarks,  and  the   soil  and  

especially  favorable  for  [growl 
crop.  Most  of  the  soil  i*arstony  loa 
which  is  typical  of  tikp'Ozark  uplift — :hu 
rocks  being  so  thicl^in  some  places  t 
they  almost  cover  Ihe  ground.  Most  of 
the  farmers  grow  at  legist  some  straw- 
berries, and  many  have  a  large  acreage. 
Several  cars  a  day — frequently  as  many 
as  ten — are  shipped  from  this  town  in 
the  main  season. 

Strict  Rules  Enforced. 

There  are  three  associations  that  ship 
the  fruit  at  Neosho.  All  the  cars  loaded 
by  these  associations  are  iced  by  a  local 
company,  which  does  much  of  this  work 
for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway. 
As  the  members   of    these  associations 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALL  A  WAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


know  that  tne  future  of  the  business  de- 
pends absolutely  on  the  production  of 
high-class  berries,  strict  rules  have  been 
adopted,  and  they  are  carefully  enforced. 

Here  are  the  rules  used  by  the  Neosho 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  1913: 

"Berries  of  the  Aroma  variety  shall  be 
colored  all  over  with  no  green  cast;  the 
Bubach  and  Clyde  berries  shall  be  one- 
half  or  more  colored,  while  the  Haver- 
land  shall  be  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  colored. 

"All  berries  must  be  clean,  dry,  of  good 
form,  and  perfectly  sound.  The  'A'  grade 
must  be  strictly  choice,  firm,  sound  stock 
of  good  size.  The  'B'  grade  must  also 
be  firm  and  sound,  but  the  berries  may 
be  somewhat  smaller. 

"The  boxes,  both  top  and  bottom  layers, 
in  each  crate  must  be  well  filled  and 
nicely  rounded,  and  every  crate  not  hav- 
ing the  boxes  well  filled  will  be  rejected. 

i9'/^'}i9CJates  and  boxes  must  be  clean 
##4v^itPiade,  and  the  crates  especially 
Mrostjjbeofree  from  berry  stains. 

'^Ea^?h  crate  shall  have  the  shipper's 
name  stamped  on  both  ends  of  the  upper 
left-hand  corner.  Under  this  shall  be 
stamped  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  if 
the  grower  is  instructed  by  inspector  to 
do  so,  the  grade  mark  shall  be  put  under 
variety. 

"The  berries  should  arrive  at  the  ship- 
ping shed  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible; 
anta  growers  must  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  a  rush  at  the  loading  sheds 
late  in  the  day,  so  the  cars  will  be  loaded 
and  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

grower  shall  be  allowed  to  argue 
the  inspector  over  the  inspection  of 
erries,  but  any  member  aggrieved 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
spector  to  the  business  committee,  or 
member  or  members  of  it  present, 

"If  as  many  as  two  legitimate  cases 
of  dishonest  packing  or  methods  are  made 
by  the  receivers  after  a  car  reaches  its 
destination,  no  more  berries  will  be 
handled  by  the  management  from  the 
grower  against  whom  the  complaint  is 
made. 

"Growers  must  use  every  precaution 
possible  in  handling  berries  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  them  by  bruising  between  the 
packing  sheds  and  the  loading  point,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  each  grower  shall 
see  that  the  loose  stones  are  removed 
from  the  roads  over  which  he  must  haul 
the  fruit.  Even  then  the  teams  should 
be  driven  at  a  walk,  and  the  load  should 
be  as  nearly  equal  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  springs  used  as  possible." 

As  a  rule,  most  of  the  cars  are  sold 
before  they  are  billed  out,  it  being  usually 
unnecessary  to  "set  the  cars  rolling"  with- 
out a  sale.  There  were  about  ten  buyers 
at  Neosho  for  most  of  the  season.  Re- 
frigerator cars  are  usually  promptly 
available,  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
Frisco,  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  other 
roads  of  that  section  make  every  effort 
to  give  the  growers  good  service.  The 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  railroads 
with  the  growers  has  done  much  to  de- 
velop the  fruit  business  in  the  Ozarks. 

The  berries  are  inspected  twice,  the 
first  time  in  the  field  sheds,  where  they 
are  brought  by  the  pickers.  Here  the 
berries  are  graded,  and  the  undesirable 
ones  are  thrown  out  of  the  boxes.  The 
crates  are  inspected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  association  at  the  loading 
shed.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  trouble  with 
Improperly  packed  boxes,  for  if  a  member 
Is  found  guilty  of  anything  of  this  sort, 
he  is  expelled  from  the  association. 

r It  is  the  same  with  other  co-operative 
organizations  as  with  this.  Everybody 
turns  out  a  fine  product  and  both  buyer, 
seller  and  ultimate  consumer  prosper.  A 
good  product  is  the  basis  of  all  success.] 


FREE 


-TO 


Citrus  Growers 

and  to  all  who  send  us  their  name  and  address  we  will  mail  our 
Citrus  Booklet,  which  gives  information  that  we  do  not  have  space 
to  put  in  an  "ad." 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

processed  for  the  purpose,  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  for  the 
control  of 

RED  SPIDER 
SCALE  and  FUNGUS  TROUBLES 

Take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others  and  fight  shy  of  Sprays 
containing  oils  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  health,  de- 
velopment and  productive  power  of  your  trees. 


REX 


develops  a  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Bark,  vitalizes 
and  increases  the  Productive  Power  of  the  Tree, 
betters  the  Quality  of  the  Fruit. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CITRUS  BOOKLET 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the 
market.  Very  easy  running.  Oper- 
ated either  by  hand  or  power. 

We  also  furnish  HOPPERS, 
SPREADERS,  FIELD  CARS,  TURN 
TABLES,  RAILS,  etc. 

Also  high-power  dry-fruit  graders, 

3  to  6  grade. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

224-226  ALAMEDA  AVE.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Sempervircns  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty 

All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  «k  CO.. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Ukiah  Farmer's  Club  Annual 
Barbecue  and  Picnic. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

On  Saturday,  July  the  26th,  the  third 
annual  Barbecue  of  the  Ukiah  Farmers' 
Club  was  held  in  Clark's  grove,  two  miles 
south  of  town.  This  grove  itself  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  stranger.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest 
tracts  of  valley  land  in  California.  On 
the  south  and  west  there  are  hop  fields 
which  yield  an  annual  profit  of  from  $100 
to  $300  per  acre  (last  year  about  $170). 
On  the  north  there  is  a  corn  field  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  our  greatest  corn 
growing  States.  On  the  east  there  are 
grain  and  alfalfa  fields  which  annually 
return  bumper  crops,  and  all  this  without 
any  irrigation.  These  fields  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  the  tall 
grove  of  California  pepper  trees  (laurel), 
standing  in  their  midst,  towering  high 
in  the  sky  with  an  immense  green  dome, 
made  an  impression  on  the  visitor,  long 
to  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 

As  we  rolled  down  the  beautiful  valley 
road  leading  south  from  Ukiah,  our  atten- 
tion and  admiration  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  splendid  orchards  of  prunes 
and  pears,  fields  of  alfalfa  which  yield 
four  cuttings  per  season  without  irri- 
gation, tall  waving  corn  as  green  and 
luxurious  as  one  could  find  anywhere,  and 
the  great  hop  fields  which  have  completely 
covered  their  trellises  and  are  now  begin- 
ning to  drop  down  the  long  festoons  of 
young  "beer  blossoms,"  our  machine  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  and  we  were  aroused 
from  our  contemplation  of  this  wonder- 
ful land,  to  find  ourselves  gazing  out  of 
the  side  of  our  auto  at — roast  beef. 

Yes,  roast  beef,  pork,  mutton,  goat  and 
deer, — a  ton  and  a  half  of  it.  Our  driver 
had  suddenly  turned  out  of  the  land  into 
the  field  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove 
and  there  was  a  trench  in  the  ground, 
covered  with  roasting  meat.  The  trench 
was  forty  feet  long.  The  bottom  was 
alive  with  glowing  coals  of  fire.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  quarters  and  halves  and 
just  ready  to  serve. 

The  grove  was  another  surprise  when 
we  stepped  inside.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  undergrowth  which 
shuts  off  any  view  either  out  or  in.  The 
inside  is  completely  clear  and  tall  pepper 
trees  stand  in  clumps  with  no  limbs  until 
very  near  their  tops,  where  they  branch 
out  in  great  plumes  so  thick  that  the 
sun  is  completely  shut  out. 

In  the  center  of  the  grove  is  a  well  of 
good  cool  water,  but  beside  the  well  were 
two  barrels  full  of  lemonade  with  an 
attendant  to  keep  them  that  way.  Dip- 
pers and  cups  for  everybody,  and  the 
choicest  of  lemonade  just  as  free  to 
everybody  as  the  water  in  the  well. 

A  little  to  the  left  were  many  seats  of 
planking,  and  a  speaker  stand  all  dec- 
orated in  national  colors.  To  the  right 
was  a  registration  booth  with  a  man  in 
charge  to  give  information  and  take 
names.  Just  beyond  were  long  rows  of 
tables,  several  hundred  feet  of  them,  and 
all  decorated  out  in  stars  and  stripes. 
Ladies  everywhere  were  spreading  cloths 
and  placing  pans,  plates,  boxes,  and  pack- 
ages of  all  those  choice  eatables  which 
are  made  better  by  the  prosperous  farm- 
er's wife  than  by  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  No  imitation  here, — all  is  genu- 
ine, choice  and  the  richest  in  the  land. 

Pretty  soon  a  dozen  men  in  white 
aprons  and  carrying  long  knives  start 
for  the  trenches  and  we  know  "dinner 
is  ready."  Next  we  see  these  men  return- 
ing to  the  carving  tables  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  the  rich  brown  quarters  of 
meat,  pierced  through  by  long  steel  rods. 
Next  there  is  the  sound  of  "butchers' 
steels,"  bright  blades  are  gleaming,  new 
pans  are  filling,  waiters  are  running  and 


down  along  the  tables  go  the  pans.  And 
here  come  others  with  steaming  pails  of 
coffee.  All  tne  people  line  up  to  the 
tables,  the  band  begins  to  play,  everybody 
is  talking  and  laughing,  there  are  no 
strangers,  the  poorest  man  within  our 
gates  is  brother  to  the  richest,  for  we  are 
one  big  family  today — the  Ukiah  Farmers' 
Club  and  their  guests. 

As  the  people  eat  they  keep  moving 
and  talking.  A  little  here  and  a  little 
there.  You  see  the  aim  is  to  get  ac- 
quainted. When  we  think  we  have  enough 
we  rest  awhile  and  then  eat  some  more. 
By  the  time  an  hour  has  passed  every- 
body seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
everybody  else. 

The  band  gave  a  very  choice  concert 
from  1  to  2  o'clock  and  then  a  program 
of  speaking  was  called.  The  presiding 
officer,  C.  A.  Bernhard,  the  Club's  secre- 
tary, welcomed  everybody,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  aims  of  the  Club  and  then 
introduced  F.  A.  Bennett,  manager  of 
the  Rochdale  Wholesale  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Bennett's  subject  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  beginning  and  growth  of  the 
Rochdale  movement  in  California.  He 
was  the  first  manager  of  that  little  store, 
and  he  took  the  people  along  in  a  very 
interesting  way  from  that  little  store 
with  its  $10  stock,  kept  open  only  a  few 
hours  on  Saturday,  up  to  the  present 
standing  where  they  have  a  large  whole- 
sale business  of  their  own  and  supply 
more  than  half  a  hundred  flourishing 
stores,  some  of  them  doing  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business 
in  a  year. 

The  next  speaker  was  William  Mc- 
Naught,  state  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union.  Mr.  McNaught  is  a  splendid 
speaker  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  spreading  the  "Union"  ideas 
in  this  State.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  principles  of  co-operation  in  every 
possible  way.  The  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club 
is  a  local  organization,  not  affiliated  with 
any  other  movement  and  the  object  in 
bringing  Mr.  McNaught  was  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  work  of  the  Farmers' 
Union.  There  is  considerable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  organizing  Mendocino  county 
for  the  Union  and  it  now  looks  as  though 
this  will  be  done  within  a  few  months. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Ukiah  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  valley  known  as  Redwood 
valley.  A  couple  of  years  ago  some  new 
comers  got  together  and  the  result  was 
the  Redwood  Valley  Improvement  Club. 
F.  A.  Yates  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  this  undertaking,  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  called  upon  at  this  point  in  the 
program  to  tell  the  people  what  had  been 
accomplished.  Mr.  Yates  proved  a  sur- 
prise to  the  people,  first  because  he  could 
make  a  speech,  second  because  he  had 
something  to  say  and  wasn't  afraid  to  say 
it,  and  lastly  because  the  Redwood  Valley 
Club  has  made  a  great  record.  It  has 
secured  rural  delivery  where  it  was  de- 
clared impossible,  it  has  built  telephones, 
secured  new  roads  and  bridges  and  now 
has  on  hand  several  other  important  un- 
dertakings. 

The  closing  speaker  of  the  day  was  E. 
O.  F.  Ames  of  the  staff  of  the  Pacific  Co- 
operator.  Mr.  Ames  spoke  of  co-operation 
in  other  countries.  He  has  had  five  years 
experience  in  the  work  in  Europe  and  his 
work  was  of  exceeding  interest. 

After  the  speaking  was  over  the  people 
lingered  to  visit  until  late  in  the  day. 
The  weather  was  ideal.  The  time  of  year 
chosen  gave  everybody  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. The  crowd  was  estimated  to  be 
about  2000  persons  and  a  more  orderly, 
cheerful  and  happy  crowd  is  seldom  seen 
congregated.  Truly  it  was  a  great  day 
and  the  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club  is  to  be  con- 


gratulated for  setting  the  example.  May 
the  time  be  short  until  every  community 
will  do  likewise. 

[The  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  Inc.,  told 
about  here,  is  one  of  the  shining  examples 
of  co-operative  buying  by  farmers  in 
California,  probably  the  most  noted  one. 
It  may  do  some  co-operative  marketing, 
but  its  main  operations  are  to  get  what 
its  members  need  at  cost  price.  Co-opera- 
tion in  this  way  is  just  as  much  needed 


as  co-operative  marketing,  which  over 
much  of  California  is  a  howling  succes 
and  when  the  farmer  co-operates  in  seli 
ing  and  buying  and  gets  his  farm  finances 
properly  conducted,  he  has  pretty  nearly 
arrived  at  the  commercial  millenium.  The 
Farmers'  Club  appears  to  have  pretty  near 
solved  one-third  of  the  problem  and  the 
way  the  picnic  is  said  to  have  gone  off 
seems  to  show  that  they  have  been  a 
wonderful  thing  in  bettering  community 
spirit. — Editor.] 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  el  at 

GALVANIZED  STEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 

fOR  DECIDUOUS  PROP- 
-  PING  AMD  TRAINING 

OK  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Ho  iks, 
F.  O.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock  3.00 

"Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  16  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5..  160  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  fi  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO..  652-556  South  First  St.,  San  Jose  Cal. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


1%  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacture™  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  Is 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

Far  salt  bj  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  120  Maricf  Strut.  Sai  Francisco 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  fig  crop  of  the  State  is  now  esti- 
mated as  being  a  little  heavier  than  last 
year.  Prices  of  5%c  per  pound  are  said 
to  be  offered. 

Peach  shipping  from  the  Buhach  ranch 
near  Merced  is  now  on  in  full  swing, 
and  the  crop  is  large.  A  fine  crop  of 
almonds  is  also  in  prospect  on  the  ranch. 

Last  week  watermelon-growers  of  Tur- 
lock  received  from  $15  to  $16  per  ton. 
Melons  are  being  sent  out  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  take  advantage  of  high  markets. 

J.  H.  Leggett,  of  Oroville,  shipped  the 
first  lot  of  Tokay  grapes  for  the  season 
last  week.  The  grapes  were  grown  on 
dredged  lands  and  were  ripe  a  week 
ahead  of  any  other  section. 

Reports  from  Fresno  county  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  raisin  crop  will  be  shorter 
than  expected.  Before  setting  prices  on 
this  season's  crop,  the  Raisin  Association 
will  make  a  canvass  to  ascertain  the 
probable  tonnage.  Sales  of  the  1912 
crop  are  being  made  on  the  prices  re- 
cently set  by  the  Association. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  a 
shortage  in  the  peach  crop  in  the  San 
Joaquin  is  causing  some  uneasiness  to 
canners.  Offers  of  $25  for  orange  clings 
and  $35  per  ton  for  Tuscans  are  being 
made.  The  red  spider  in  that  section 
is  said  to  be  causing  loss  to  the  peach 
crop  that  had  not  been  expected. 

A  carload  of  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  from  Mesa,  Arizona,  opened  the 
season  on  the  New  York  market  last 
week.  The  car  contained  770  crates  and 
grossed  $2,627.30.  This  week  the  first 
car  of  grapes  from  the  Imperial  valley 
will  be  sold  on  the  New  York  market. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  held  last  Saturday  at 
Fresno,  raisins  were  advanced  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  and  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  advanced  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000.  The  additional  capital  was 
made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
last  Saturday  the  committee  on  markets 
reported  that  prunes  were  selling  at  4%c, 
apricots  11%C,  and  peaches  at  4c.  These 
prices  are  higher  than  offered  last  year, 
but  the  shortage  of  fruit  will  induce 
many  growers  to  hold  for  a  higher  price. 

A  large  pre-cooling  plant  is  announced 
for  San  Pedro  soon.  The  principal  use 
for  the  plant  will  be  to  handle  citrus 
fruits  outbound  and  Australian  beef  com- 
ing in  to  that  port. 


bales,  and  prices  there  are  about  17c  per 
pound. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  Italy,  places  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  world  this  year  at  100.2% 
of  last  year's  crop.  Of  rye,  it  states  that 
the  crop  will  be  92.4%  of  last  year's. 
Of  barley,  92%,  and  of  oats,  80.8%  of 
1912. 

With  the  seven  southern  California 
counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  River- 
side, Orange,  San  Bernardino,  Imperial, 
and  Ventura — making  a  joint  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
i  the  Fair  boosts  only  the  section  north 
of  the  Tehachapi.  This  year's  Fair  will 
be  representative  of  the  entire  State, 

J.  W.  Atkinson,  general  manager  for 
the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  estimates  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  California  this 
year  at  175,000  tons. 

Modoc  county  has  raised  a  good  crop 
of  hay  and  grain  this  year.  Most  of  the 
hay  has  already  been  sold  at  $8  and  $9 
in  the  stack. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  Richvale,  Butte 
county,  section  is  further  advanced  than 
usual  at  this  time,  and  will  be  harvested 
about  a  month  earlier  than  last  season. 

A  poultry  association  was  organized  at 
Coalinga  last  week  with  25  charter  mem- 
bers. It  is  proposed  by  the  association 
to  help  its  members  market  eggs,  also  to 
hold  a  poultry  show  some  time  the  com- 
ing season. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

The  acreage  planted  to  Lima  beans  in 
the  southern  counties  is  larger  this  year 
than  last,  and  at  this  time  the  prospects 
are  fine.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  that 
have  obtained  for  some  time,  quite  a 
quantity  of  limas  are  coming  into  Cali- 
fornia from  the  Orient. 

A  dispatch  from  Lodi  states  that  the 
tomato  crop  is  large  near  there,  and  part 
of  it  has  already  been  marketed.  Owing 
to  the  early  ripening  of  tomatoes  in  that 
section  it  is  thought  a  larger  acreage  will 
be  set  out  there  next  year. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  is  fixing 
up  a  building  at  Hayward  to  be  used  as 
a  chicken  hatchery. 

P.  D.  Bane,  of  Orland,  recently  stated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Government  irri- 
gation project  there,  enough  alfalfa  would 
be  cut  on  the  land  benefited  to  pay  its 
cost  this  year. 

Hop  picking  is  now  in  full  blast  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses the  crop  is  found  to  be  a  little 
heavier  than  had  been  expected.  Prices 
are  now  firm  at  1514c  per  pound,  with 
most  of  the  crop  contracted.  The  Oregon 
hop  crop  is  estimated  at  120,000  to  130,000 


Land  Improvements. 

Work  on  the  Modoc  irrigation  project  on 
the  Klamath  Indian  reservation  will  be 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible,  now  that  the 
Government  has  appropriated  $155,000  for 
the  purpose. 

A  contract  for  the  building  of  a  con- 
crete dam  on  Butte  creek,  above  Chico, 
was  let  last  week.  With  this  work  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  several  thousand 
acres  of  dry  land  on  the  Parrott  and 
Phelan  ranches  placed  under  irrigation. 

C.  H.  Sessions,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
completed  the  work  of  installing  over  200 
centrifugal  pumps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marysville  and  Yuba  City.  These  pumps 
were  all  from  the  Krogh  Mfg.  Co.'s  plant 
and  will  be  run  by  electricity. 

F.  M.  Cale,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pur- 
chased a  1900-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Brown's  valley,  near  Marysville,  which 
he  expects  to  set  out  in  great  part  to 
alfalfa. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  pumps  of  the 
Mt.  Shasta  Land  and  Irrigation  company 
was  started  recently  and  is  now  lifting 
400,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  56  feet 
high.  The  company  will  furnish  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Siskiyou  county. 


Notes  From  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  extreme  hot  spell  of  July  10th,  11th 
and  12th  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  fruit  through  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  sec- 
tions where  there  had  been  no  irrigation, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  foliage  on  the 
trees  in  a  good  many  instances  was  very 
light.  The  sections  that  suffered  the  most 
were  Campbell,  Los  Gatos,  Berryessa  and 
Almaden. 

In  these  sections,  as  near  as  we  could 
estimate,  the  loss  to  the  prunes  averaged 
10  to  25%.  Blenheim  cots  were  badly 
burned,  but  the  Morparks,  owing  to  a 
very  light  crop  and  very  heavy  foliage, 
were  scarcely  touched.  Pears  were  also 
badly  burned  in  a  good  many  sections, 
and  the  red  spider  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  crop. 

The  fruit  growers  are  finding  out  a 
good  many  things  about  pumping  plants 
and  irrigation  this  season  that  they  have 
never  known  before.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  that  the  best  time  to  irri- 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 


Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA 


FRESH   HORSE  1V1AIMLJRE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


gate  an  orchard  is  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring.  From  then  on,  deep  plow- 
ing and  good  pulverizing  will  get  the  best 
results. 

One  of  the  best  looking  orchards  that 
we  saw  in  the  valley  was  treated  this 
way.  It  was  thoroughly  Irrigated  and 
cultivated  last  October  anu  the  treatment 
was  repeated  last  March  and  April.  Since 
then  not  a  drop  of  water  has  been  put  on 
it.  We  found  the  trees  covered  with  lux- 
uriant foliage,  and  loaded  with  fruit  that 
was  scarcely  touched  by  the  hot  spell. 

Where  the  tomatoes  have  had  plenty 
of  water  a  heavy  crop  is  promised,  and 
an  unusually  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  this  year.  The  canneries  are 
contracting  for  them,  offering  prices  that 
range  from  $7.50  to  $9  a  ton. 

In  the  Sunnyvale  section  we  found 
orchards  in  better  condition  as  a  general 
rule.  The  frost  of  last  spring  seems  to 
have  missed  this  section  and  we  found 
many  orchards  heavily  loaded.  Where 
they  have  been  irrigated  the  prunes  will 
be  of  good  size.  The  apricots  have  been 
averaging  up  well,  especially  the  Moor- 
parks.  One  of  the  heaviest  loaded  orch- 
ards of  prunes  in  the  valley,  we  believe, 
is  located  on  the  Homestead  road  about 
22  miles  from  Sunnyvale.  Mrs.  Woods, 
who  owns  the  property,  expects  to  get 
60  tons  of  dried  fruit  from  the  20  acres. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  orchard  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  large  crop  the  prunes 
are  exceptionally  large  and  will  average 
about  60s  for  the  orchard.  Mrs.  Woods 
accounts  for  the  crop  from  the  fact  that 
she  has  given  it  plenty  of  water  when  it 
needed  it  and  that  the  trees  are  all  young. 

The  Sorosis  Fruit  Co.,  of  Saratoga,  re- 
ports a  very  good  crop  of  prunes  and 
apricots.  The  prunes  will  only  run  in 
medium  sizes  owing  to  drouth. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Santa  Clara,  the  artesian  wells  have 
stopped  flowing,  and  a  great  many  have 
had  to  sink  pits  35  and  40  feet  deep 
and  put  in  pumping  plants  to  get  water 
to  irrigate  with.  D.  L.  Schrader. 


Experiments  With  Barley. 

The  E.  Clement  Horst    company,  the 
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largest  grower  of  hops  on  this  Coast,  la 
also  interested  in  the  growing  of  barley, 
particularly  of  the  brewing  types.  At  its 
Wheatland  farm,  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  growing 
about  50  different  varieties,  the  seed  for 
which  was  secured  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Last  week  this  company  ex- 
hibited on  the  floor  of  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change in  San  Francisco,  the  results  of 


its  experiments  this  season.  Many  of  the 
varieties  shown  have  done  remarkably 
well,  mostly  from  seed  grown  in  the  East- 
ern States,  while  many  of  the  varieties 
which  were  grown  from  imported  seed 
have  not  done  so  well,  so  that  the  com- 
pany expects  to  confine  future  experi- 
ments to  American  seed.  The  work  of 
the  Horst  company  is  worth  much  to 
grain  growers. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Crop  Prospects. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  5th 
was  printed  a  table  and  resume  of  the 
deciduous  fruit  crop  prospects  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing the  prospects  are  not  as  good  as  then. 
Hot  weather  and  dry  soil  have  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  most  fruits  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  during  the  past  thirty 
days.  Prunes  and  grapes  have  perhaps 
suffered  more  than  the  other  fruits,  but 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  apricots  were 
also  affected. 

The  fine  part  of  the  situation,  for  some 
growers  at  least  is  the  higher  price  being 
secured  for  fruit.  While  shipments  of 
green  fruit  will  be  much  smaller  than 
last  season,  yet  the  receipts  are  likely  to 
total  more  for  the  short  crop  than  for  the 
big  one  of  1912.  So  far  fruit  has  sold  in 
the  markets,  both  east  and  west,  for  more 
than  20  per  cent  higher  prices  than  last 
season,  and  the  prospects  are  that  these 
prices  will  continue  to  be  in  excess  of 
those  paid  before. 

The  Sacramento  valley  generally  will 
have  a  fair  crop  season,  though  the  heat 
damage  may  finally  result  in  greater  loss 
than  now  anticipated.  In  the  delta  sec- 
tions around  Stockton  and  Sacramento 
the  fruit  crop  on  the  low  ground  will  be 
very  light  owing  to  frost  damage.  On  the 
higher  places  in  that  section  good  crops 
are  being  harvested.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  grapes  and  peaches  will  be  much 
less  than  last  year,  loss  being  sustained 
from  frost,  drought  and  heat.  However, 
the  loss  is  compensated  to  some  extent 
by  tke  good  prices  being  paid  for  wine 
grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  and  the 
expected  good  prices  for  table  and  raisin 
grapes.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the 
prune  crop  will  run  about  half  that  of  last 
year  and  it  is  ripening  fully  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Peaches  and  apricots 
will  be  light.  In  the  north  of  the  Bay 
counties  if  frost  had  not  affected  the  fruit 
the  crop  would  have  been  fine.  In  spite 
of  the  loss  we  believe  growers  of  prunes, 
grapes  and  pears  will  have  a  fairly  good 
financial  season.  Apple  growers  around 
Sebastopol  are  harvesting  a  fair  crop  of 
Gravensteins  and  are  receiving  very  good 
prices.  Watsonville  apples  will  be  short, 
but  there  will  be  more  apples  harvested 
there  than  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago 
of  20  per  cent  of  last  season's  output. 
Some  estimates  now  place  the  Pajaro 
apple  crop  at  from  1,000  to  1,200  cars. 

In  the  southern  counties  the  crops  are 
about  the  same  as  reported  last  month. 
However,  the  walnut  crop  will  be  a  little 
better  than  expected  as  the  blight  and 
aphis  have  done  but  little  damage. 


THE  ALMOND  OUTLOOK. 

In  an  interview  with  T.  C.  Tucker  of 
the  California  Almond  Association  last 
week,  he  estimated  the  almond  crop  at 
1.750  tons,  as  against  3,500  tons  last  year, 
or  a  half  crop  for  the  State.  In  the  Ban- 
ning section  the  crop  will  be  full,  while 
in  the  Lancaster  district  the  crop  will  be 
fair  only.  There  is  almost  a  failure  in 
San  Joaquin  county  owing  to  frost,  while 
in  the  other  distiicts  there  will  be  about 
half  the  usual  harvest.  Another  feature 
that  may  cut  down  the  shipping  total  will 
be  the  larger  number  of  "sticktights" 
owing  to  dry  season. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Sacramento  within 


the  next  week  or  two  to  set  the  price  on 
almonds  for  this  season's  crop.  Already 
orders,  subject  to  price,  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Association  to  take  more 
than  double  the  crop,  but  what  the  price 
will  be  no  one  can  say.  Last  year  the 
price  to  start  with  was  14,  13%  and  12V2 
cents,  but  this  season  the  figures  will 
doubtless  be  advanced  several  points. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Manager  J.  P.  Dargitz  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  stated  to  the 
writer  a  few  days  ago,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  prune  crop  had  been  damaged 
20  per  cent  during  the  past  month. 
Peaches  will  be  comparatively  a  light 
crop,  and  owing  to  heavy  contracts  being 
made  by  canneries  and  the  good  prices 
received  for  fresh  fruit,  the  tonnage  to 
be  dried  will  not  be  over  one-half  of  that 
of  last  year,  which  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25,000  tons.  He  predicted  an  ad- 
vance of  one  cent  a  pound  for  dried 
peaches  within  a  month's  time.  Regard- 
ing apricots  he  thought  that  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  would  be  moved  at  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  pound. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  is  apparently 
getting  on  its  feet  and  will  do  good  work 
this  season.  Already  the  parent  exchange 
has  seventeen  local  associations  affiliated 
with  it,  and  it  has  done  a  business  of 
over  $1,000,000.  Recently  the  equipment 
and  lease  of  the  Castle  Bros,  packing 
house  on  Front  street,  Sacramento,  was 
purchased  by  the  Sutter  and  Acampo 
Association,  who  will  operate  it  this  sea- 
son. The  general  Exchange  has  moved 
its  offices  to  the  building  and  is  now  in 
good  shape  to  handle  a  large  volume  of 
business. 


ASK  FOR  COOK'S  REMOVAL. 


A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  and  several 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  was 
held  at  Sacramento  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  change 
in  the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 
A  committee  from  the  meeting  waited 
upon  Governor  Johnson  to  request  a  hear- 
ing of  charges  preferred  against  Dr. 
Cook.  The  Governor  set  Wednesday, 
August  13th  at  10  a.  m.  as  the  time  to 
present  charges  and  at  that  hearing  Dr. 
Cook  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
defend  his  administration. 

The  meeting  at  this  time  of  the  fruit 
men  came  about  over  the  growing  dis- 
trust of  Dr.  Cook's  methods,  and  as  far 
as  the  men  were  concerned  there  was  no 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  fruit  growers' 
meeting  held  at  Santa  Barbara  a  year  ago, 
a  petition  for  Dr.  Cook's  removal  was 
signed  pretty  generally  by  those  in  attend- 
ance, also  a  welfare  committee  was  se- 
lected to  present  the  matter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Owing  to  a  press  of  other  matters 
at  that  time  the  committee  though  best 
to  hold  up  action  for  the  time,  but  the 
old  feeling  has  not  died  out  and  as  more 
mistakes  have  been  occurring  since  the 
committee  was  appointed,  it  is  now  taking 
the  lead  in  this  movement. 

We  believe  that  insofar  as  the  growers 
are  concerned  that  there  is  no  feeling 
of  personal  nature  in  the  movement,  the 
sole  object  being  to  secure  more  efficiency 
in  the  office,  which  the  fruit  men  consider 


the  most  important,  of  any  in  the  State. 
As  to  who  should  be  appointed  to  the 
position  of  State  Horticultural  Commis- 


sioner, should  a  change  be  made  at  this 
time,  the  matter  was  not  discussed 
was  such  a  suggestion  offered. 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 


PLOWS  "A  goin'  and  a  comln'." 


Principle  Right    Construction  Right    Results  Right    Prices  Right 

The  Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

WITH  NEW  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  TONGUE  is  the  most 
successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  built.  It  is  simple  in  design,  FEW 
IN  PARTS,  and  perfect  in  construction,  and  its  durability  is  beyond 
question.   It  is  easily  operated  on  hillside  or  level  land. 

On  Steep  Hillside,  where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a  plow,  it 
works  perfectly. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW  TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK,  not  only  in  dry,  hard  and  sticky  ground,  but  to  do 
good  work  in  any  fallow  ground,  either  clean  or  trashy,  on  hillside 
or  level ;  in  short,  to  do  good  work  anywhere,  except  in  sod  land, 
at  any  time  when  plowing  can  be  done.  This  is  making  a  large 
claim  for  this  plow,  but  by  actual  use  and  tests  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  ideal  plow  to  meet  these  conditions. 

AS  A  DEEP  TILLER  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear  in  mind, 
this  Plow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only;  it  is  the  best 
Single  Sulky  Plow  for  general  use  made  today. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS 


Ftctory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


She  KEWANEE 

System  of  Water  Supply 

provides  an  absolutely  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory water  service,  equa  1  to  that  With 
offered  by  any  city  water  works. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  //Ms  Kewanee 
always  available  and  deliv-  Mii/  System, 
ered  under  strong  pressure  Mj?  an  air-tight,  steel,  pneu- 
throughout  the  house,  barn  J^p  matic  tank,  called  the 
or  grounds. 

Affords 
Absolute 
Fire 
Protec- 
tion. 


Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank 
is  placed  in  the  cellar.  Water 
is  pumped  into  this  tank  and  is 
delivered  to  the  fixtures  by  air 
pressure. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping 
machinery — the  result  of  over  ten  years 
experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand, 
gasoline    engines,    electric    motors,  etc. 
Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.    They  are 
easy  to  install.    Every  plant  sent  out  under  a 
positive  guarantee.    Over  20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  successful  operation. 

No  charge  for  engineering  service. 

, —  Ask  for  complete  Kewanee  catalog. 

ton* 


Write  for  Catalogue  101. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY 

12  and  14  Natoma  St. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  1457. 
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Breeding  California  Shropshires. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

We  often  see  instances  where  individuals  or 
companies  are  doing  big  things  in  this  or  that 
line  but  to  find  such  people  who  are  doing  big 
things  in  all  lines  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
benefiting  the  State  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

That  there  is  such  a  company  in  California  that 
is  accomplishing  the  above  mentioned  results  may 
be  seen  from  a  visit  to  Bishop  Brothers'  ranch  at 
San  Eamon,  Contra  Costa  County. 

Unlike  any  other  large  undertaking  in  the  State, 


from  Oakland.  This  may  be  another  noteworthy 
fact,  that  such  an  achievement  is  being  accom- 
plished so  near  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 

Of  the  2640  acres  1100  lies  in  the  valley  and 
might  be  called  bottom  land,  the  balance  is  hill 
land  but  unlike  a  great  deal  of  the  hill  land  in  this 
State  it  is  most  all  cultivated  and  produces  good 
crops  of  grain  hay. 

The  ranch  for  years  was  run  as  a  grain  and 
cattle  establishment  but  for  the  past  few  years 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  there  were  1400  head  of  sheep,  300  head 


Champion  Ewe  Salem  and  Spokane  Fairs  1912. 


Flock  of  Ewes  on  the  San  Ramon  Ranch. 


Four  of  Bishop  Bros.'  Lambs. 


sheep  were  selected  to  carry  the  honors  of  the 
ranch  with  horses,  dairy  cows,  grain,  hay  and 
orchards  as  a  side  issue,  so  to  speak. 

Perhaps  the  plain  word  sheep  does  not  convey 
the  meaning  strong  enough,  for  the  animals  going 
under  that  name  on  this  ranch  are  greatly  superior 
to  what  Californians  have  been  accustomed  to  see- 
ing in  the  Shropshire  breed. 

That  this  opinion  is  not  based  entirely  upon  our 
own  views  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  cham- 
pionships and  first  prizes  which  the  flock  has  been 
given  by  Fair  judges  at  Sacramento,  Portland, 
Salem  and  Boise. 

To  get  back  to  the  ranch  as  a  whole  though, 
there  are  2640  acres  in  the  San  Ramon  valley 
ranch,  which  is  by  wagon  road  about  25  miles 


of  hogs,  150  head  of  horses  and  60  milk  cows. 

Instead  of  farming  all  of  the  bottom  land  to 
grain  as  before,  there  are  150  acres  planted  to  a 
young  Bartlett  pear  orchard,  100  acres  to  Eng- 
lish walnuts  grafted  onto  California  black  roots, 
100  acres  to  peas  and  about  the  same  amount 
to  Indian  corn,  besides  a  good  sized  acreage  of 
beets  and  kale.  The  future  plans  of  the  owners 
are  to  farm  all  of  the  bottom  lands  to  fruit  or 
other  summer  producing  crops  and  to  use  the 
hill  lands  for  pasture  and  hay  lands.  With  the 
sheep  as  a  headliner  this  hill  land  is  very  valu- 
able and  by  having  bottom  land  which  will  pro- 
duce supplementary  feeds  the  location  seems  to 
be  ideal. 

Although  most  every  end  of  the  ranch  would 


afford  an  interesting  story  and  might  be  said  to 
be  big,  yet  the  truly  big  feature  for  both  the 
Bishops  and  the  State  is  the  sheep. 

To  give  a  brief  review  of  that  end,  grade  sheep 
were  raised  for  a  good  many  years  as  a  by-prod- 
uct. Six  years  ago  the  first  purebreds  were  pur- 
chased with  the  intention  of  starting  a  Shropshire 
breeding  establishment  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States  and  comparing  very  favorably  with 
the  best  flocks  in  England. 

Since  the  upbuilding  of  the  flock  has  been  under 
way  no  expense  has  been  spared  when  purchasing 
stock.  At  first  efforts  along  this  line  were  con- 
fined to  purchases  from  the  best  breeders  and 
importers  in  this  country  and  when  the  highest 
standard  that  could  be  obtained  here  was  reached 
trips  were  made  to  England  with  the  end  in  view 
of  purchasing  only  the  best  individuals  obtainable. 

Although  both  the  owners  and  Mr.  Rutherford, 
the  superintendent  of  the  ranch,  are  good  judges 
of  what  a  high  class  sheep  should  be.  with  so  many 
other  interests  it  was  d<  eided  to  hire  a  high  class 
shepherd,  so  the  services  of  Ted  Ballard  were 
acquired.  Those  familial-  with  the  sheep  industry 
know  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Ballard,  but  for  others 
it  might  be  said  that  he  has  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  breeders  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe,  among  them  being  Frank  Harding  and 
Kink  in  this  country  and  Cavendish,  the  leading 
English  breeder. 

That  his  services  have  been  worth  a  great  deal 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  through  purchases, 
which  he  has  made,  and  which  have  been  used  as 
sires  and  dams,  the  young  lambs  on  the  ranch 
have  every  indication  of  being  better  individuals 
than  any  before  kept,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  breed 
better  sheep  on  this  ranch  than  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  in  this  country  we  have  brought  out  one 
point  of  our  claim  that  this  company  is  benefiting 
the  whole  State. 

While  there  are  1400  head  of  sheep  on  the 
ranch,  only  100  head  of  ewes,  part  of  the  lambs, 
and  the  bucks  are  registered,  but  the  others,  which 
are  classified  as  grades,  have  been  bred  up  by 
the  use  of  registered  rams  until  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  difference  in  the  two  flocks. 

Some  may  consider  any  sheep  undertaking  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  wool  tariff  in  the  air 
and  a  general  change  in  sheep  condition,  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  gamble,  but  it  is  due  to  these  two 
circumstances  that  the  Shropshires  and  especially 
the  kind  being  grown  on  this  ranch  will  most 
likely  make  rapid  strides  in  the  future. 

Of  course  this  breed  is  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  tariff  revisions  as  Merino  and  other  wool 
breeds  but  we  were  told  that  the  wool  clips  from 
this  flock  bring  the  highest  prices  and  that  the 
wool  crop  pays  for  the  feed  and  care.  In  one 
respect  the  Shropshire  might  be  called  a  Demo- 
cratic sheep,  for  many  large  sheep  men  who  have 
heretofore  ran  wool  sheep  are  this  year  turning 
to  mutton  sheep. 

The  chief  condition  warranting  such  an  expendi- 
ture in  purebred  sheep,  however,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  this  time  on  the  sheep  industry 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  smaller  rancher,  some- 
times as  the  main  factor  but  more  generally  as  a 
by-product  such  as  is  done  in  the  East  at  the 
present  time.  Along  with  this  new  era  in  sheep 
raising  will  come  a  demand  for  a  dual  purpose 
animal  and  as  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  the 
value  of  highly  bred  stock  they  will  also  soon 
learn  the  need  of  having  well  bred  sheep. 

The  flock  sire  question  might  be  properly  com- 
pared with  the  herd  boar  in  the  hog  lot  as  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  ranging  from  $15.00  for 
well  bred  grades  to  $50.00  for  purebred.  With  a 
small  additional  cost  then,  for  the  purebred  sire, 
a  higher  quality  lamb  could  be  raised  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  about  15  cents  apiece,  figuring  that 
the  ram  was  used  for  4  years. 

At  this  point  we  might  point  out  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  Bishop  Brothers  are  aiding 
farmers  in  this  State,  for  while  they  are  import- 
ing rams  and  ewes  at  considerable  expense  they 
are  distributing  the  offspring  at  very  reasonable 
prices  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  better  bred  stock  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
farmers  need  more  demonstration  on  it  is  this  one. 

That  sheep  may  be  profitably  run  as  a  by- 
product even  on  a  good  sized  scale,  may  be  seen 
from  the  methods  used  on  this  ranch,  for  although 
1400  head  are  kept  we  were  told  that  as  much 
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acreage  is  farmed  as  before  and  that  the  same 
amount  of  other  stock  is  maintained.  This  is 
accomplished  by  Using  the  sheep  as  cleaners  up  of 
all  the  grain  stubble  after  harvest  and  by  running 
them  on  land  which  is  laying  idle  to  take  the 
place  of  summer  fallowing.  About  the  only  added 
expense  in  the  way  of  equipment  is  a  building 
indistinctly  outlined  in  one  of  the  pictures  shown 
here. 

These  buildings  are  erected  at  one  end  of  a 
paddock  containing  perhaps  5  acres  of  ground 
and  are  only  used  for  the  sheep  during  lambing 
season.  They  hold  50  ewes  with  lambs  and  we 
were  told  that  by  keeping  the  ewes  in  these  pad- 
docks for  a  week  after  lambing  the  percentage 
of  loss  among  the  lambs  was  very  small. 

One  large  building  formerly  used  for  a  barn 


Market  Milk  at 

[Written  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

One  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915  which  we  have  heard 
very  little  of  will  be  in  supplying  the  milk  and 
cream  trade  of  San  Francisco  for  that  year. 

If  there  are  any  products  of  the  farm  that  will 
be  in  demand  during  the  Fair  it  will  be  these 
two,  and  what  is  still  more  interesting  for  those 
situated  near  enough  to  transportation  facilities, 
they  are  products  which  cannot  be  supplied  by 
outside  districts,  which  fact  thereby  gives  almost 
a  monopoly  to  those  dairymen  who  are  so 
equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  city  milk 
inspectors. 

Just  which  districts  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  rich  market  is  hard  to  say,  but  a  few  of 
those  in  mind  are  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  the  island  dairies  along  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  rivers,  the  dairies  in  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Marin,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  counties,  and  that  portion  of  dairy  land  be- 
tween Benicia  and  Davis  in  Solano  and  Yolo 
counties.  While  there  may  be  other  districts  suit- 
ably located,  those  mentioned  stand  out  more 
noticeable. 

Just  what  prices  will  be  realized  for  sweet  milk 
during  the  exposition  is  only  a  matter  of  guess 
work  at  present,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
will  be  a  big  demand  which  will  materially  affect 
prices,  and  also  that  dairymen  in  those  districts 
should  begin  to  prepare  for  the  trade. 

By  this  we  mean  wherever  a  dairyman  is  build- 
ing or  expects  to  build  new  barns,  milk  houses, 
etc.,  he  should  carry  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
the  city  milk  inspection  and  build  as  near  to  the 
regulations  as  possible.  None  of  these  regulations 
are  so  strict  as  to  hinder  one  from  making  money 
from  butter  fat  production  in  case  that  method  is 
preferred  from  now  until  fair  time,  and  if  they 
are  properly  erected  now  no  remodeling  will  be 
necessary  later  on. 

To  illustrate :  last  week  we  visited  a  dairy 
which  was  being  started  with  the  intention  of 
selling  butter  fat  for  the  present,  but  to  be  turned 
into  a  city  milk  dairy  later  on. 

Although  having  good  intentions  and  wanting 
to  turn  out  a  sanitary  product  this  man  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  very  far  into  the  future, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  barn  he  was  building  at 
considerable  cost. 

The  plans  of  this  barn  were  the  same  as  a  great 
many  seen  all  over,  with  high  gable  roof  in  the 
centre  and  shed  roof  on  each  side  for  milking  pur- 
poses. 

The  first  mistake  made  with  this  barn  for  San 
Francisco  milk  trade  was  that  no  provision  was 
made  to  separate  the  hay  from  the  milking  space, 
a  point  which  the  law  requires,  or  else  have  the 
milking  barn  separate  from  the  part  where  feed 
is  stored. 

A  great  many  other  smaller  details  on  the  place 
were  radically  wrong  for  the  desired  purpose,  but 
the  barn  was  the  largest  direct  loss  as  cement 
floors  and  gutters  had  been  installed,  also 
stanchions,  and  after  all  of  that  expense,  if  he 
sells  city  inspected  milk,  a  new  milking  barn  will 
have  to  be  erected.  The  barn  room  itself  is  not 
wasted  as  he  can  use  it  for  a  feeding  barn,  but 
this  could  have  been  more  cheaply  constructed 
with  a  roof  and  feeding  racks  in  the  corral. 

Such  instances  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  would 
fsooiri  tnat  when  much  money  is  being  spent  for 


and  located  some  distance  from  the  paddocks  but 
close  to  the  sheep  pasture  affords  a  good  housing 
for  the  lambs  over  a  week  old. 

The  show  flock  gets  the  same  care  as  the  grade 
flock,  except  when  being  prepared  for  the  fairs, 
at  which  time  they  are  housed  in  a  cool  shed, 
bedded  with  straw  and  fed,  among  other  thing, 
beets  and  kale.  A  silo  was  erected  a  year  ago 
and  the  corn  ensilage  is  said  to  be  a  great  feed 
very  much  relished  by  sheep. 

As  we  said  at  the  start  of  this  article,  big  things 
are  being  done  on  this  ranch,  in  fact  most  too 
large  to  be  properly  described  in  one  article,  but 
in  concluding  we  wish  to  state  that  the  Bishop 
Brothers  have  been  doing  and  will  continue  to 
do  a  great  work  not  only  for  the  Shropshire  breed 
but  for  the  farmers  of  the  State. 


the  Exposition. 

improvements  it  would  be  well  to  so  build  that 
one  could  comply  with  the  city  regulations  in  a 
short  time  and  with  very  little  extra  cost. 

Even  with  sweet  milk  and  cream  at  present 
market  prices,  dairymen  find  that  it  pays  to  ship 
to  the  bay  cities'  markets,  and  with  the  higher 
prices  which  are  almost  sure  to  come,  the  business 
will  be  still  more  profitable  later. 

A  booklet  called  Sanitary  Code,  issued  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Health,  1085  Mis- 
sion street,  San  Francisco,  contains  the  law  on 
this  subject  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  We 
understand  that  a  revision  of  the  present  ordi- 
nances is  now  being  made,  but  will  not  be  in  force 
until  some  time  in  the  future. 


FILLING  THE  SILO. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

From  now  on  until  early  frosts  will  be  silo  fill- 
ing time  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  crop  of  corn  and  a  good  silo. 

There  are  almost  as  many  methods  used  in  fill- 
ing the  silo  as  there  are  varieties  of  silage  crops 
and  no  doubt  the  conditions  in  different  sections 
will  always  warrant  a  little  difference  in  methods 
although  the  main  points  will  be  the  same. 

As  silos  have  been  in  use  near  Petaluma  for 
the  past  17  years  they  have,  through  experience, 
learned  the  best  methods  for  their  district  and  in 
the  main  they  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  . 

The  field  cuting,  in  this  section,  is  done  differ- 
ently than  in  some  other  places  as  was  noted  in 
our  May  24  issue.  The  corn  there  is  cut  with 
short-handled  hoes,  the  cutting  being  started 
about  half  a  day  before  the  silo  filling  starts. 
As  the  corn  is  cut  it  is  thrown  into  piles,  with 
the  tossel  ends  all  one  way.  Wagons  with  ordinary 
hay  racks  are  used  for  hauling  to  the  machine, 
one  man  handing  the  stalks  to  the  driver  of  the 
wagon  who  loads  his  wagon  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cut  ends  are  all  on  one  side.  This  is 
done  to  facilitate  handling  at  the  cutter  where 
the  butt  ends  are  put  in  first. 

To  go  back  a  little  with  our  story  though,  it 
should  be  said  that  there  are  two  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  corn  which  should  be  avoided  for 
silage ;  first  it  should  not  be  cut  too  green,  in 
which  case  much  of  the  growth  and  nourishment 
are  lost,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  begin  to  die, 
for  in  the  latter  case  moisture  has  to  be  supplied 
at  the  time  of  filling.  On  this  point  John  R. 
Denman's  experience  near  Petaluma  is  valuable, 
his  practice  being  to  cut  the  crop  when  the  kernel 
is  just  past  the  milky  stage  and  beginning  to 
harden. 

The  cost  of  the  field  cutting  in  this  way  is  about 
30  cents  a  ton  with  labor  at  $2  a  day  and  is 
thoroughly  practical  for  growers  in  any  district, 
especially  where  the  corn  is  planted  on  loose 
soil  which  is  apt  to  badly  clog  up  a  corn  binder 
or  other  mechanical  cutter. 

Two  men  usually  handle  the  cutter  and  engine 
taking  turns  in  feeding  the  cutter.  Inside  of  the 
silo  two  men  are  also  necessary  where  a  large 
cutter  is  used,  their  duties  being  to  direct  the 
blower  spout  to  the  desired  place  and  to  thor- 
oughly tramp  the  outside  edges,  the  last  duty 
being  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  silo 
filling.    In  starting  at  the  bottom  the  corn  is 


evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  bottom  urn 
it  has  been  built  upon  perhaps  a  foot  high,  then 
the  spout  is  turned  around  the  outside  edge  and 
the  man  handling  the  spout  packs  down  the  edge 
with  his  foot,  the  other  man  follows  up  with  the 
tramping,  catching  all  spots  left.  When  the  out- 
side has  been  built  up  in  this  way  for  3  or  4  feet 
the  spout  is  turned  into  the  center  and  left  there 
until  the  center  is  built  up  to  about  3  feet  high. 
The  center  does  not  need  any  tramping  as  it  will 
pack  itself  sufficiently  with  corn.  The  spout  is 
made  in  sections  so  that  a  section  may  be  taken 
off  from  time  to  time  as  the  filling  goes  on. 

While  some  may  think  that  there  is  not  enough 
work  in  the  silo  to  warrant  hiring  two  men,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  to  work 
all  the  time,  a  little  extra  expense  in  this  respect 
will  more  than  repay  one  in  the  long  run. 

Before  filling  one  other  precaution  should  be 
taken  and  that  is  to  have  all  repairing  such  as 
stopping  up  any  air  holes  done  and  also  to  see 
that  the  doors  all  fit  snug  and  will  not  allow  any 
air  to  circulate  around  them. 

When  the  filling  is  completed,  a  good  practice 
is  to  top  the  silage  with  some  mulch  such  as  dry 
hay  or  other  vegetable  matter.  This  keeps  the 
air  from  the  silage  and  keeps  the  top  layer  from 
spoiling. 

When  the  corn  is  harvested  at  the  proper  time 
no  water  need  be  added,  but  in  case  it  has  become 
a  little  too  ripe  some  prefer  to  have  a  stream  of 
water,  run  in  with  the  corn,  to  supply  enough 
moisture  to  aid  the  fermentation,  necessary  for 
good  ensilage.  The  hired  help  problem  is  usually 
overcome  in  Sonoma  County  by  the  old  grain 
threshing  practice  of  trading  Work  back  and 
forth,  but  it  is  this  labor  problem  which  is  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  above  silo  filling  practice, 
for  the  man  who  is  the  only  silo  owner  in  a 
district,  for  it  is  hard  to  hire  the  cutting  done 
by  hand  where  only  a  few  days'  work  can  be 
offered  the  laborer. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  any  one  owning  a  silo 
is  almost  compelled  to  use  mechanical  means  of 
harvesting  the  crop.  Where  the  corn  has  not 
grown  too  rank  an  ordinary  hay  mower  is  some- 
times used  very  successfully  and  saves  the  added 
expense  of  purchasing  a  corn  binder. 

After  the  present  year  silo  owners  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  supply  experiences  from  most  every 
section  of  the  State,  judging  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  silos  which  have  been  built,  but  these  will 
likely  be  of  minor  importance. 

In  concluding,  it  might  be  said  that  the  biggest 
silo  problem  is  in  realizing  the  need  for  more  of 
them  and  any  one  who  has  a  well  built  silo  and 
a.  crop  of  corn  to  fill  it  with  should  not  spend  too 
many  sleepless  nights  over  the  filling  operation. 


GRAPE  POMACE  AS  HOG  FEED. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  state  the  value  of  grape 
pomace  as  a  hog  feed. — Subscriber,  Turlock. 

If  you  want  a  definite  statement  of  value  you 
cannot  get  it,  because  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  conduct  any  tests  that  would  give 
more  than  a  very  rough  idea  of  what  grape 
pomace  is  worth  as  a  hog  feed.  It  has  been  sold 
for  50  cents  a  ton  as  it  comes  from  the  press  at 
the  winery  and  when  a  person  has  not  got  any 
surplus  of  other  feeds,  it  is  evidently  worth  that 
and  then  some.  The  only  way  to  feed  it  is  to 
put  it  up  in  a  big  pile  and  let  the  hogs  take  it  as 
they  want  it.  It  will  keep  them  growing  more  or 
less  through  the  winter  provided  they  have  other 
feed  with  it  that  would  not  be  sufficient  without 
the  pomace.  The  pomace  has  also  a  fertilizing 
value,  judged  by  what  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  the  plant  foods  contained  therein  if  purchased 
in  chemical  fertilizers,  of  between  $3.00  and  $4.00, 
so  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  better  use  made 
of  pomace  than  to  feed  it  to  hogs,  unless  all  that 
was  left  in  spring  was  gathered  up  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  fields  and  the  manure  saved 
also.  Grape  pomace  as  a  feed  cannot  be  con- 
sidered of  much  value,  therefore. 

As  compared  with  the  grapes  themselves  pomace 
contains  5  to  6  per  cent  nitrogenous  matter,  grapes 
a  shade  less  than  1  per  cent,  that  is  digestible, 
while  the  former  is  only  slightly  digestible. 
Grapes  contain  about  17.75  per  cent  carbo- 
hydrates, or  sugars,  starches,  etc.,  and  pomace 
practically  nothing,  but  1  to  2  per  cent  alcohol, 
formed  from  fermented  carbohydrates. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Breeders'  Sales. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  pure- 
bred livestock  breeders  to  this  column. 
Sales  ot  pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
be  reported  here,  free  of  charge,  providing 
we  are  supplied  with  the  animal's  name 
and  registration  number,  buyer's  name 
and  address.  Below  are  the  sales  re- 
ported to  us  for  the  past  week. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Son,  Inc.,  Woodland, 
California,  report  sales  as  follows:  To 
J.  T.  Thompson,  Parkfield,  Aralia  Burke 
De  Kol  96601:  Vorden  Ranch,  Vorden, 
Aralia  De  Kol  Acme  96602,  and  King 
Mead  Acme  87198;  Elcasco  Land  Co.,  El- 


I 


Saved  Him  $225.00 


■ For  spavin,  splint,  ringbone,  thoropin,  for  swellings,  H 
bruises,  bony  growths,  ami  l.imeness.  nothing  in  <>ur| 
opinion  has  ever  proved  equal  to  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

READ  THIS  LETTER 
From  E.  J.  P»Tton,  KnoWe*.  W«t  V*. 

"Two  ti  jr  tiro  th«  mu§c>s  at  the  point  of  m?  mtra'i  ihotilder  f»T» 
wif,  and  three  Veterinarians  told  me  she  itu  ruined.  hut  I  ueed  Ken- 

Idall'i  Spavin  Cure  •wrdine  to  Inttrqetloni  and  todij  I  b»ve  refused 
f22&.mt  for  that  mare.  I  claim  you  sated  practically  the  whole 
amount.  I  have  t:  l  It  almoat  for  everjtfaiDi;  Id  the  animal  11  ae 
asd  have  found  It  wonderful." 

■ Price  fl  .00  a  bcCUfl  or  «  Tor  $5.O0.  Get  our  Boole. 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse"  — Free  at  druggists  or  write  us. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall,  Knosbui-R  KaUt.    Vermont,  0.  S.  A- 


FOR  SALE 

10  PEDIGREED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BULLS,  from  2  to  16  months  old.  Hand- 
somely marked  and  well  shaped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Call,  or  write  to 
\V.  \V.  LAHON,  SUPT.  FLORIBEL  FARM- 
ING «&  CATTLE  CO., 
Hnrilvtic'',  nenr  Hanford,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Weissbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  In  the  west. 

WEISSBA.UH  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Kleventh  St.,  San  FranciMeo. 


Shipped  from 
I.OS  A.VGELES, 
PORTLAND  or 
SAX  FRANCIS- 
CO at  H  a  in  e 
prices. 

GROCKRIKS,  tents.  engineN,  pomps, 
furniture,  paint,  irastu,  harness,  etc., 
at  Factory  priees. 

\\  rite  for  free  catalog. 

OLD   HICKORY   SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  .'{.  .las.  A.  Itroun.  Mgr. 
166]   Mission  St..  Sttn  Francisco. 


'1MPERIAI,"  Doable  Action 
Engine  Disc  Ilnrronn 

Strongly  built,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


casco,  Leda  Tiettie  Alcartra  Korndyke 
90360;  Geo.  H.  Sullivan,  Weed,  Mirtilla 
Korndyke  90365;  Nevada  State  Hospital, 
Reno,  Nevada,  Leda  Korndyke  Henger- 
veld  De  Kol  90364:  J.  M.  Schieber,  El 
Centro,  Westside  Mayflower  Prince  2d., 
104100;  State  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Berkeley,  King  Hengerveld  Lyons 
90772;  J.  N.  Fulmore,  Ferndale,  Cream- 
cup  Meditation  Cornucopia  109877;  W.  H. 
Meek  Estate,  Hayward,  King  Hiske  De 
Kol  96600;  Herman  Krusi,  San  Lorenzo, 
Starlight  King  De  Kol  106517;  Lewis 
Bros.,  Loyalton,  Natula  Sir  Korndyke 
9709S;  Chas.  F.  Winter,  Tancred,  Bull 
calf;  Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans, 
Vallejo,  Sir  Clifden  Korndyke  106585; 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  Spreckels,  Sir  Wood- 
crest  Von  Hengerveld  2d.  113095;  Pete 
Peterson,  Gustine,  King  Starlight  De  Kol 
106516;  R.  S.  Dahlberg,  Murphy,  Oregon, 
Sir  Natula  Korndyke  Alcartra  90367; 
Will  Eakle,  Woodland,  Sir  Fayne  Hopland 
109881;  J.  N.  Craig,  Kern,  Aralia  De  Kol 
Segis  106577;  Pacific  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Cement,  Prince  Tritomia  Walker 
106475. 

L.  A.  Hall,  breeder.  San  Jose,  to  C. 
Darnell,  Browley,  bull  calf.  El  Prato  Col- 
antha  Wayne;  M.  Santos,  Ceres,  bull 
calf  three  months  old;  Mrs.  Knott,  May- 
field,  yearling  bull;  E.  L.  Emerson,  Moun- 
tain View,  yearling  bull. 

T.  J.  Gilkerson,  breeder,  Lemoore,  to 
J.  A.  Kloniger,  Lemoorre,  bull  calf,  Strat- 
ford Berly  Wayne  Black  Beauty  113643. 

Robt.  Kimble,  breeder,  Lemoore,  to 
Nesbit  and  Son.  Lemoore,  the  bull  Con- 
suela  Juliana  I>ad.  grand  champion  Kings 
county  Fair,  1911. 

BERKSHIRE  HOG  SALES. 

E.  C.  Rand,  breeder,  Santa  Rosa,  to  D. 
B.  Walls,  Petaluma.  two  young  sows. 

California  Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  six  to 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; ten  to  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Los 
Gatos;  two  to  Chas.  G.  Keehner  of  San 
Francisco;  three  to  Thos.  Gregory  of  San 
Francisco,  for  export  to  Nicaragua;  two 
to  Franklin  A.  Zane,  Redwood  City;  a 
sow  and  three  pigs  to  Geo.  A.  Murphy, 
Perkins. 


ADVERTISING  AND  STOCK 
SALES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  talk  trade 
in  these  columns,  there  is  one  point  in 
the  pure-bred  breeding  business  of  this 
State  at  present  which  apparently  is  be- 
ing overlooked. 

Our  reasons  for  this  belief  are  based 
upon  instances  we  have  seen  while  visit- 
ing breeders  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  where  a  man  would  have  several 
fine  looking  pure-bred  animals  which  he 
was  having  difficulty  in  finding  a  market 
for  at  reasonable  figures.  Sometimes  in 
this  breeder's  own  county  we  would  find 
another  man  who  was  wanting  just  such 
stock  but  did  not  know  where  to  get  it. 

While  talking  with  a  very  successful 
live-stock  commission  man,  we  asked  him 
what,  in  his  belief,  was  the  reason  for 
this  condition  and  his  reply  was  in  con- 
densed form,  "Advertise."  He  further 
stated  though  that  his  trade  was  rapidly 
growing  simply  because  he  let  the  public 
know  through  farm  papers  that  he  could 
supply  them  with  stock. 

After  Icoklng  over  the  list  of  successful 
breeders  of  the  State  and  noting  their 
methods,  we  found  that  almost  invariably 
they  do  advertise  and  also  keep  it  up 
whether  they  have  a  great  deal  of  stock 
or  not,  the  Idea  being  that  the  prospective 
buyer  is  looking  ahead  to  the  time  that 
he  will  be  ready  to  buy  and  when  that 
time  comes  the  advertiser  whose  name 
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Save  Much  Time  and 
Labor  in  Summer 

BESIDES  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators 
save  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone  saves 
the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all  its  other 
advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity  set- 
ting the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor  and 
usually  woman's  drudgery  with  a  DE  LAVAL 
is  a  big  item  in  its  favor. 


As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor  by  its 
greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier  hand- 
ling, easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from  need 
of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  best  of  all  summer 
farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drum  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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Build  it  Yourself  M. 


At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

These  years  of  small  production  make  a  silo  a  more  absolute  necessity 
than  ever  before.  The  saving  in  feeding  cost  that  is  effected  by  a  good 
silo  will  soon  pay  its  cost.  That's  why  a  silo  Is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make. 

The  Pnelflc  Silo  will  suit  your  needs  best.  It  is 
built  of  solid  cortcrete  and  particularly  designed  to 
meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  last  a  life-time  and  never  requires  repairs,  paint- 
ing or  adjustments.  The  Pacific  Silo  of  solid  concrete 
need  cost  you  no  more  than  a  wooden  affair. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  build  a  PACIFIC  SILO  as 
■ucreufully  an  we  eun.  Our  methodx  are  a  proved 
MueerHH.  Drop  u»  a  potital  today  for  co-operative 
plan  A. 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  947  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


Pumps! 

Pump 


The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  1^2.  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue- 
Mailed  1 


for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  is  6tted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  heating.    Long  packing  boit.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.   Mailed  free.  r^^^^C 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

3341  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL  ^^^gr  ""^*p££"% 
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Silage  Would  Increase 
Your  Dairy  Profits 

This  summer,  when  burnt-out  pastures  are  reducing  your  dairy  Output, 
don't  you  often  wish  that  you  had  erected  a  silo  last  summer? 

If  you  had  done  so,  you  would  right  now  be  feeding  your  cows  succulent 
and  milk-producing  silage,  just  as  good  milk-producing  food  as  green  pastur- 
age, and  getting  a  good  deal  more  milk  and  making  more  profit  out  of  your 
dairy. 

All  successful  dairymen  now-a-days  consider  a  good  silo  a  very  necessary 
part  of  their  dairy  equipment,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  feeding  en- 
silage greatly  increases  the  milk  flow. 

Don't  put  off  ordering  your  silo  and  perhaps  find  yourself  in  the  same  fix 
next  year. 

Write  for  full  information  regarding  the  IDEAL.  GREEN  FEED  SILO. 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,    Williams,    Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  |30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brownir.g, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA .  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Regr.  Poland 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  trl-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdal*  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


faces  him  in  every  issue  of  his  favorite 
paper  is  most  likely  to  make  the  sale. 

In  the  past  our  breeders  have  been  un- 
able to  supply  the  demand  but  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  that  with  so  many  breed- 
ers in  different  lines  the  breeder  will 
have  to  employ  some  form  of  a  sales- 
man, and  in  reality  judicious  advertising 
is  nothing  more  than  salesmanship. 

While  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
California  breeders  are  becoming  over- 
stocked, we  know  of  many  instances 
where  trips  East  have  been  made  in 
search  of  stock  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary  had  the  intending  purchaser 
known  what  was  being  offered  at  home. 

While  it  is  true  that  pure-bred  female 
stock  has  been  rather  hard  to  locate  in 
this  State,  that  condition  will  soon  be 
overcome  as  the  different  herds  reach  the 
capacity  of  the  owner's  ranch,  and  we 
believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  at  the 
present  time  the  supply  of  pure-bred 
stock  in  all  lines  is  almost  sufficient  for 
the  demand  providing  the  buying  public 
is  notified  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

That  the  business  methods  of  pure-bred 
breeders  generally  will  have  to  be  over- 
hauled in  the  future  may  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  large  concerns 
going  in  to  the  breeding  game  who,  hav- 
ing considerable  backing,  expect  to  put 
their  business  upon  a  business  basis,  and 
when  that  time  arrives  they  will  start 
advertising  campaigns  the  same  as  is 
done  with  every  other  business.  We  cite 
these  concerns  only  that  the  present  day 
breeders  may  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  competition  and  to  show  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  let  people  know  what  they  have. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  breed- 
ing game  a  man  has  to  be  efficient  in 
most  every  line  of  business,  but  without 
the  receipts  from  sales  no  man  can  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  it,  so  again  we  give 
the  commission  man's  advice,  "Adver- 
tise." 

[If  every  breeder,  large  and  small, 
would  see  that  his  card  was  in  the  breed- 
ers' classified  column  of  the  leading  farm 
papers  every  hog  man  in  California  by 
glancing  over  the  stock  "liners"  could 
tell  at  once  where  the  nearest  pure-bred 
stock  of  the  kind  he  wanted  was  avail- 
able and  it  would  be  a  big  convenience  to 
both  breeder  and  grade  stock  raiser.  The 
more  of  these  liners  there  are  the  oftener 
they  are  used  and  a  big  list  helps  greatly 
in  stock  improvement.  For  the  big 
breeder  display  advertising  is  required 
and  very  profitable,  but  both  big  breeder 
and  small  breeder  should  have  his  card 
where  every  farm  paper  reader  could 
quickly  find  it. — Editor.] 


HORSE  WITH  MANGE. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  through  the  Press  what  to  do 
for  a  horse  that  has  an  itch.  Have  exam- 
ined him  closely,  as  I  thought  he  might 
have  lice,  but  could  see  nothing.  He  rubs 
himself  all  over,  and  the  hair  seems  to 
be  coming  off  in  places.  Just  had  him  for 
a  short  while,  and  did  not  notice  this 
until  just  lately,  so  do  not  know  how  long 
he  has  had  this  trouble.  I  feed  him  good 
oat  hay  and  two  quarts  of  rolled  barley 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal.  

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 

FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


per  day  and  drive  him  four  times  a  week. 
— J.  R.,  Petaluma. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.   E.   J.  CREELV. 

Mange  in  the  horse  is  possibly  the 
hardest  thing  I  know  of  to  treat.  The 
kind  of  mange  cure  that  would  cure  one 
case  would  have  no  effect  on  the  other 
form.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  parasites 
causing  mange.  I  wish  you  would  scrape 
the  scales  and  send  same  to  me  in  a 
properly  secured  package.  In  the  mean- 
time use  olive  oil,  11  oz.;  kerosene,  2  oz.; 
Pearson's  Creoline,  2  oz,  and  compound 
tinct.  Benzoin,  1  oz.  Mix,  and  apply  once 
daily  after  washing  thoroughly.  White- 
wash stable  and  keep  currycombs,  etc., 
away  from  other  horses. — San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


ENLARGED  THYROID  GLAND. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  calf  that  has 
a  lump  on  her  neck,  which  appeared  when 
she  was  two  days  old.  The  lump  is  get- 
ting larger.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
the  cause  and  remedy? — Mrs  D.,  Auburn, 
Wash. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  creely. 

This  is  probably  an  enlarged  thyroid 
gland.  I  would  advise  the  application  of 
the  following  once  daily  for  several  weeks 
and  let  it  alone  unless  it  becomes  too 
large  or  gets  very  soft,  which  is  unlikely. 
Churchill's  tincture  iodine,  8  oz.;  turpen- 
tine, 1  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether,  2  oz. ;  oil 
aniseed,  %  oz.    Mix  and  apply  once  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  duality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying;.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting;  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Tam  worth 
Duroc- Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

SWIM  I  AND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


THE  "NEW  IMPERIAL" 
VINEYARD  GANG  PLOWS 


For  Orchard  and  "Vineyard  Work 
in  either  2  or  3  gang 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms 
"IMPERIAL,"    that's    the  name 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


"Why  do  you  want  a  new  trial?" 

"On  the  ground  of  newly  discovered 
evidence,  your  honor.  My  client  dug  up 
four  hundred  dollars  that  I  didn't  know 
he  had." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


R.  H.  and  C.  H.  Collins,  large  seed 
growers  of  San  Leandro,  have  about  com- 
pleted the  building  of  their  dairy  plant. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  dairies  we  have  seen  in  the  State, 
there  being  four  300-ton  capacity  silos 
made  of  reinforced  concrete,  a  strictly 
modern  barn  equipped  with  Louden  stan- 
chions, manure  carriers,  electric  lights 
and  a  cement  drained  floor.  The  milk 
house  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  con- 
venience in  construction  and  is  fitted  for 
certified  milk  production.  A  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins  will  be  maintained  even- 
tually, but  for  the  immediate  future  only 
tuberculin  tested  grades  will  be  used. 
Details  of  the  ranch  and  buildings  will 
be  given  in  these  columns  at  some  other 
time. 


A  shipment  of  five  head  of  registered 
Holsteins  recently  passed  through  San 
Francisco,  consigned  to  Mr.  Donald  of 
New  Zealand.  The  stock  was  purchased 
in  New  York  State,  there  being  four 
head  of  females  and  a  bull,  the  latter 
being  a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


W.  M.  Carruthers  reports  having  ship- 
ped three  Holstein  bulls  and  a  coach  stal- 
lion to  Nicaragua  during  the  past  week. 
The  cattle  were  bred  and  sold  by  Mrs. 
Curtiss,  of  Woodland.  Yolo,  county. 


A  report  states  that  D.  M.  McLemore, 
who  has  shipped  several  trainloads  of 


THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

In  Fifty  Dairies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Holtvllle,  Cal.,  May  22.  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Danlells  &  Son. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  the 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  ten 
months  with  the  best  of  success. 
Our  cows  are  gaining  In  quantity  of 
milk  as  well  as  butter-fat.  We  will 
never  do  any  more  hand  milking. 
We  find  the  machine  excellent  for 
milking  heifers.  The  1913  valve 
chamber  is  an  improvement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  I  know  the  Hinman  will 
not  injure  the  cow  in  any  form,  and 
saves  labor  and  expense. 

Tours  truly. 

J.  R.  McCORMACK. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Agts.  California  and  Oregon, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BBEKDEB8  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
SX6  Sharon  Bids.,  San  Francisco. 


California  cattle  to  Oregon  this  season, 
sold  to  Edson  Falke  a  15-car  train  of 
stock  at  Gazelle  the  past  week.  It  is  said 
that  prices  around  Klamath  Falls  and 
Lake  county  for  feeders  is  higher  than 
buyers  care  to  pay. 


Another  carload  of  dairy  neifers  were 
shipped  from  Modesto  the  past  week  and 
consigned  to  the  Portland  Union  Stock 
yards  at  Portland.  Buyers  from  the 
northern  countries  are  taking  advantage 
of  low  prices  of  California  dairy  cattle 
and  high  prices  next  year  for  that  class 
of  stock  are  likely  to  prevail,  providing 
next  winter's  rains  are  back  to  normal. 


Miller  and  Lux  shipped  2000  head  of 
mutton  sheep  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket during  the  past  week  from  Sterling 
City.  This  firm  ranges  many  thousands 
of  sheep  on  the  cut  over  timber  lands 
during  the  Summer  months.  In  the  Fall 
they  are  taken  to  Merced  county,  where 
they  are  sheared  and  put  into  winter 
pasture. 


The  first  Australian  beef  to  reach  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  valley  was  offered 
at  Visalia  this  week.  It  is  said  that 
butchers  are  offering  it  6  cents  below  local 
beef  and  that  so  far  trade  has  been  good. 


E.  S.  Dunbar,  a  representative  of  the 
Western  Meat  Company,  recently  visited 
the  dairy  section  around  Patterson  and 
stated  afterward  that  his  firm  would 
establish  a  cream  station  at  once.  The 
Company  will  pay  5  cents  above  the  San 
Francisco  quotation  and  will  also  under- 
take to  handle  eggs  and  poultry  for  the 
farmers.  One  good  thing  about  dairying 
is  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  buyers 
as  soon  as  production  starts. 


Hubbard  and  Carmichael  of  Los  Banos 
have  just  had  installed  ten  B.  L.  K. 
milking  machines  by  Baker  and  Hamilton 
of  San  Francisco.  These  machines  have 
taken  the  place  of  twenty  hand  milkers 
and  are  said  to  be  running  very  satis- 
factorily. 


L.  A.  Hall  of  San  Jose,  who  has  been 
a  Holstein  breeder  in  this  State  off  and 
on  for  several  years,  is  now  permanently 
located  at  San  Jose,  where  he  has  a  good 
foundation  herd  of  about  25  head,  large 
and  small.  The  herd  bull  is  Colantha  Sir 
Pontiac  Aaggie,  a  three-year-old  purchased 
from  Fields  of  New  York.  This  bull  is 
a  grandson  of  Colantha  4th  Johanna  on 
his  sire's  side  and  his  fourteen  nearest 
dams  averaged  25  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  Although  none  of  his  daugh- 
ters are  in  milk  as  yet,  they  are  all  likely 
looking  individuals.  Some  official  testing 
was  done  with  this  herd  in  January,  the 
highest  weekly  record  being  29  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  There  are  forty 
acres  in  this  ranch,  fifteen  of  which  are 
seeded  to  alfalfa  and  more  will  be  put 
in  next  year.  Water  is  pumped  for  irri- 
gation with  a  gasoline  engine.  Mr.  Hall 
has  finished  building  a  new  modern  cow 
barn  and  states  that  he  expects  to  in- 
crease the  herd  to  about  twenty  head  of 
milk  cows. 


A  meeting  of  Fair  representatives  will 
be  held  at  Pleasanton  August  12  to  or- 
ganize a  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Fairs. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Fresno  Fair  di- 
rectors last  week  the  prize  money  for 
the  horse  and  cattle  divisions  was  in- 
creased $500,  making  a  total  of  $2500. 
This  action  was  taken  to  encourage 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  to  make  ex- 
hibits. 


At  an  auction  sale  of  dairy  cattle  held 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  Is  railed  to  the  fnet  (lint  a  liberal  Increase  haa  been 
made  In  clnanlflrat Ions  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  Increase  has 
been  made  In  premiums.  In  Pigeon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  'l.OOi  no  second  premium  less  than  SOc. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  Judging;  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$4Ot>.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  Judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  mm  being  prepared.  Send  In  your  name  noiv,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  McCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 

•Illllerest  I.ad" — First  Prise  Ram  at  i  j 

state  Fair,  1911.  year-oias.   


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR.  SALEM — Two  flrsta,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  firsts  and  seconds  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


Ill  Prize  Run  Lamb.  Omahm,  191  I 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 
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in  Tulare  county  last  week  sales  averaged 
$52.25.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
feed  conditions  of  the  county  the  owners 
were  well  pleased. 


A  review  of  trade  conditions  in  perche- 
rons  for  the  six  months  ending  April 
HO,  1913,  shows  that  during  that  time 
3974  animals  were  recorded  with  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  these 
1249  were  American-bred  stallions,  as 
against  602  imported,  also  1066  American- 
bred  mares  against  457  imported. 

From  this  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GomhauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  (ElTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


^&V*J^W01UH  A  A 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Hial." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-820  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  itockraei  because  they 
Ktve  better  reaulta,  thaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  387,  BERKELEY,  CAL, 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em 
press  and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


the  American-bred  draft  horse  is  being 
recognized  for  its  true  worth.  Farther 
on  in  this  report  we  notice  that  Canada 
has  also  been  quite  a  heavy  buyer  of 
American-bred  horses  this  year. 


T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  recently  sold  36 
head  of  high  grade  Shorthorn  steers, 
heifers  and  cows  to  the  University  Farm. 
It  is  stated  that  these,  as  well  as  the 
20  head  of  Holstein  purchased  last  week, 
will  be  used  for  feeding  experiments. 


Reports  indicate  that  cattle  shipments 
from  Arizona  will  be  much  smaller  this 
year  than  in  past  years,  some  placing 
75,000  head  as  a  conservative  estimate. 


The  George  Ormsby  ranch  near  Peta- 
luma  was  sold  this  week  to  M.  S.  De 
Martin.  The  new  owner  will  conduct 
a  dairy. 


A  report  from  Kings  county  states  that 
several  cars  of  porkers  have  been  shipped 
from  Hanfprd  the  past  week  and  that 
there  is  considerable  interest  being  shown 
in  the  hog  market  by  buyers. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  live 
stock  exhibit  for  the  coming  district  fair 
at  Santa  Rosa  reports  that  indications 
point  to  a  large  list  of  entries.  No  regis- 
tration nor  pedigree  restrictions  are  to 
be  made,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit as  large  as  possible. 


The  livestock  market,  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  past  week, 
was  much  improved  over  last  week  in 
most  lines.  The  cattle  market  was  one  of 
the  most  active  ones  of  the  year  and  con- 
tained considerable  good  quality  beef. 
The  outlet  was  broad  and  buyers  seem 
keen  for  prime  stuff  at  the  following 
prices:  Prime  steer,  top,  steady  to  strong 
at  $8  to  $8.25;  cows  and  heifers,  $7  to 
$7.25,  with  occasional  sales  15  to  20  cents 
higher.  Receipts  at  the  hog  market  were 
unusually  light  and  the  trade  has  been 
unable  to  fill  orders  for  pork  supply. 
Prices  for  the  bulk  of  sales  averaged  from 
$9.50  to  $9.90,  with  a  high  quotation  of 
$10.  It  is  expected  that  shipments  of 
hogs  into  this  market  will  likely  be  light 
until  the  annual  Fall  run  of  pigs  com- 
mences. Both  the  receipts  and  demand 
for  sheep  and  lambs  was  poor,  with  top 
quotations  as  follows:  Valley  lambs, 
$5.25  to  $5.50:  Best  Mt.  Adams,  $5.50  to 
$6.00;  ewes,  $3.75,  and  yearlings,  $4.25. 


SCOURS  AND  DYSENTERY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
the  reason  for  bloody  discharges  from  the 
bowels  of  a  young  six-day-old  calf.  There 
is  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  the  blood 
is  intermingled  with  the  excrement.  There 
is  not  a  profuse  amount  of  blood,  nor 
is  it  very  dark  in  color,  and  it  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with  mucus  or  light,  thick 
substance.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  rupture  or  internal  injury  caused 
from  climbing  over  a  board  partition.  Ap- 
parently the  calf  is  without  pain,  but 
shows  slight  loss  of  appetite.  The  mother 
is  a  fine  healthy  animal  and  had  a  per- 
fectly normal  delivery. — H.  W.  G.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  creelt. 
This  is  dysentery,  due  to  scours  so  pre- 
valent in  calves.  Give  6  ounces  olive  oil,  4 
drachms  bismuth  subnitrate  and  1  drachm 
Pearson's  creoline.  The  discharge  is  very 
dangerous  to  other  animals.  I  would  like 
to  have  Dr.  George  Constable,  veterin- 
arian, Santa  Rosa,  make  a  laboratory 
slide  for  me. — San  Francisco  Veterinary 
College. 


PREVENTION  VERSUS  CURE. 


There  is  always  a  clamor  for  some 
panacea  for  the  relief  of  a  multitude  of 
ailments.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  patient  is  human  or  animal. 


Tell  a  farmer  how  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  a  sick  animal  and  he  will  be  very 
grateful  to  you  and  remember  you,  but 
try  to  teach  him  how  to  prevent  sickness 
in  a  hundred  head  of  livestock  and  he 
will  scoff  at  you  and  promptly  forget  your 
instructions. 

In  human  medicine  the  idea  of  making 
every  man  his  own  physician  has  long 
since  been  dropped,  but  since  veterinary 
knowledge  and  education  lags  behind, 
there  still  exists  a  demand  for  the  in- 
struction of  farmer  along  the  lines  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

Through  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine  it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
farmer  had  taken  a  few  precautions,  he 
might  have  avoided  some  of  his  most 
serious  losses. 

A  few  suggestions  then  of  some  of  the 
common  errors  should  be  in  order. 

Corn,  chop  and  ground  barley  should 


only  be  fed  in  very  small  quantitu 
norses. 

If  a  horse  is  accustomed  to  hard  work 
he  should  not  be  given  a  day's  complete 
rest,  especially  upon  full  feed. 

Stop  to  pull  a  nail  from  a  board  rather 
than  turn  it  over. 

Remember  that  a  colt  between  the 
ages  of  2y2  and  3  years  gets  12  new 
teeth.  See  that  the  old  ones  are  properly 
shed.  Have  a  veterinarian  examine  your 
horse's  mouth  once  a  year. 

H.  E.  Kingman. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

fc~T-r— A<tV  .  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hasarecord  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves, 
nrriis  mm  fo«  mmm  mi  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  us.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  In  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
BEIEBtON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


=  YOUR  0PP0RTUN1TY= 


21  ACRES  choice  land  situated  only  26  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  2  miles  from  a  good  thriving  town.  Eleven  acres  in  12-year- 
old  grape  vines;  10  acres  open  land,  suitable  for  fruits,  etc.  Cli- 
matic conditions  the  best.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  income  property  that  will  return  15%  on  the  purchase  price 
this  year 

Price  $5,500.00 ;  terms,  one-fourth  eash,  balance  in  three  annual  pay- 
ments, with  interest  at  6%  on  the  deferred.  For  further  particulars 
write  to 

R.  H.  TRUMBULL, 

804  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Live  Stock  from  the  East 

Will  leave  early  in  August  for  another  Eastern  trip  to  make  personal  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  for  shipment  to  California. 

Place  your  order  now  and  get  benefit  of  carload  freight  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  Examiner  Building,  San  Francisco. 


POLAND -CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 
W.  H.  Browning,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  IrrlKatlon  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  loclcseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  State  Fair  and  Fruit  Shows. 


The  Fair  season  will  soon  open  in  Cali- 
fornia and  every  farmer  should  attend 
one  or  more  of  them,  not  only  to  help 
along  a  good  thing  for  his  community, 
but  as  a  means  of  learning  what  is  being 
done  and  to  assimilate  information  and 
ideas  for  use  on  his  own  ranch.  If  pos- 
sible send  some  exhibit,  it  will  help 
you  as  well  as  others.  The  prizes  given 
are  not  the  only  things  that  are  worth 
while.  Whether  you  do  or  do  not  win 
you  gain  more  than  you  give. 

The  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Sacra- 
mento from  Sept.  13  to  20  is  to  be  the 
biggest  one  yet  given  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  Secretary  McCarthy 
will  gladly  mail  a  premium  upon  request. 
Some  of  the  new  features  to  be  intro- 
duced this  year  are:  Stock  and  poultry 
judging  contests  by  boys  from  the  Agri- 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
aneed  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  l'st  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Fork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburu   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.26 

Farm  Development,  Hays   i.00 

Manual  of  Laws  ,  2.26 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
4M  Market  St.,  Saa  FrurliM. 


cultural  College,  the  University  Farm 
and  boys  with  no  stock  judging  training 
at  all;  special  prizes  are  to  be  given  for 
dairy  herds;  the  annual  horse  show  will 
carry  $1000  extra  in  prizes,  and  besides 
these  the  various  stock  societies  of  Amer- 
ica offer  special  premiums.  The  stock 
parades  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
18  and  on  the  Saturday  following.  The 
horticultural  displays,  especially  by  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  promises  to  eclipse 
those  of  former  years. 

SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  SHOW. 

August  18  the  annual  Gravenstein  Ap- 
ple Show  will  open  at  Sebastopol.  This 
exhibition  will  be  given  in  a  monster 
tent  covering  an  area  of  30,000  square  feet, 
of  which  over  three-fourths  of  the  space 
has  already  been  taken.  No  one  who  has 
attended  these  exhibits  in  the  past  but 
has  pleasant  memories  of  a  beautiful 
scene.  The  country  around  Sebastopol 
is  also  worth  looking  over,  and  when  pos- 
sible one  would  do  well  to  prepare  for 
at  least  a  two  days'  visit. 

PLACERVILI.E   PEAR  SHOW. 

In  the  mountain  county  of  Eldorado 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time  this  Fall 
a  Bartlett  Pear  Exhibit.  Other  fruits 
will  also  be  shown,  but  the  Bartlett  is 
the  premier  fruit  up  there  and  the  citi- 
zens of  that  section  want  the  world  to 
know  it.  The  exhibits  will  open  to  the 
public  on  August  28  and  continue  three 
days.  Prizes  of  more  than  $1000  will 
be  awarded  among  the  various  fruit  ex- 
hibits, which  promise  to  be  above  the 
average  in  quality  and  design.  A  special 
vaudeville  performance  will  be  given  each 
evening  in  the  big  tent,  which  will  be 
staged  by  a  leading  actress. 

ST.  HELENA  VINTAGE  FESTIVAL. 

Napa  county  will  send  its  best  in 
viticulture,  horticulture,  and  agriculture 
to  St.  Helena  for  the  annual  exhibit  to 
be  held  from  September  6  to  9.  The  Vin- 
tage Queen  will  be  crowned  by  St.  Helena 
and  she  will  reign  over  the  festival  for 
four  days.  On  the  last  night  of  the  ex- 
hibit King  Grape  will  ascend  his  throne 
and  lead  in  the  carnival  which  will  close 
the  merrymakings.  A  trip  through  beau- 
tiful Napa  valley  to  St.  Helena  is  a  fine 
outing  at  any  time,  and  with  this  added 
attraction  many  thousands  will  doubtless 
make  the  pilgrimage  this  Fall. 

CALIFORNIA  APPLE  ANNUAL. 

The  fourth  annual  California  Apple 
Show  will  be  held  at  Watsonville  from 
October  6  to  11.  This  exhibit  is  now 
statewide  in  its  scope,  and  the  people  of 
the  Pajaro  valley  promise  a  bigger  and 
better  exhibit  than  ever.  Exhibits  from 
every  apple  growing  district  of  the  State 
will  be  made,  the  prizes  are  numerous 
and  large  and  no  charges  will  be  made 
exhibitors  for  racks,  tables,  space  or  entry 
in  fruit  departments.  Watsonville  and 
the  Pajaro  valley  are  worth  visiting  and 
the  people  will  hold  open  house  to  visitors 
during  the  show. 


''No,"  complained  the  Scotch  professor 
to  his  students;  "ye  dinna  use  your  facul- 
ties of  observation.  Ye  dinna  use  them. 
For  instance  " 

Picking  up  a  jar  of  chemicals  of  vile 
odor  he  stuck  one  finger  into  it  and  then 
into  his  mouth. 

"Taste  it  gentlemen!"  he  commanded, 
is  he  passed  the  vessel  from  student  to 
student. 

After  each  one  had  licked  his  finger, 
and  had  felt  rebellion  through  his  whole 
soul,  the  old  professor  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly: 

"I  tol'  ye  so.  Ye  dinna  use  your  facul- 
ties. For  if  ye  had  obsarved  ye  would 
ha'  seen  that  the  finger  I  stuck  into  the 
jar  was  nae  the  finger  I  stuck  into  my 
mouth." 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  Ideal  Time  to  Use  a 

DE  LAVA 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


TIIEliE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream 
Separator  is  s<5  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production  of 
cream  or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accomplishes 
a  great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any  other 
method  of  separation  and  enables  the  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  quality  of  cream  and  butter- 
fat  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  advan- 
tages over  other  cream  separators  are  greatest 
at  this  season  because  the  separation  is  more 
complete  and  the  cream  heavier  and  more  even 
in  texture.  The  machines  turn  more  easily 
and  the  capacity  is  greater,  getting  the  work 
through  more  quickly. 

If  you  haven 't  a  separator  you  can  scarcely 
afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL, 
or  if  you  have  a  separator  which  is  not  doing 
satisfactory  work  there  is  no  better  time  to  discard  it  in  favor  of 
a  DE  LAVAL,  first  trying  the  machines  side  by  side  for  your 
own  satisfaction,  which  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad-  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
>n  FUANCIM  o 


101 8  WeMtrrn  Avenue 

SEATTLE 


Pomona 

DEEP  WELL  PlimpS 

Solve  tl"ie  Water  Problem 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  owners  of  deep  wells  and  those  who 
purpose  putting  in  deep  well  pumps,  or  who  may  be  thinking  of  changing 
their  present  equipment,  as  well  as  those  who  have  pumps  or  irrigation 
problems  of  any  kind  to  come  to  Pomona  and  let  us  help  you. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  studying  the  problem  of  lifting  water  from 
deep  wells  and  believe  that  we  could  be  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  you. 
The  Improved  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump  is  the  result  of  our  many  years'  ex- 
perience, exceptionally  efficient  and  up-to-date  equipment  and  the  best  ma- 
terials that  money  will  buy.  The  Pomona  Pump  will  deliver  a  smooth,  steady, 
maximum  flow  of  water  without  jerk,  jar  or  vibration  at  ;i  minimum  cost. 
Before  buying  a  pump  it  will  pay  you  to  see  us.  If  you  can't  call,  write  for 
information. 

POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

WE  ALSO  HAKS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  GATES  A\D  A  VI  VI>  FOR 
i  GMTOfT  PIPE  IRRIGATION.     Ol  It  VALVE   BOOKLET  Willi    \  \|  |. 

A  III. B  INFORMATION  ON  IRRIGATION  SUBJECTS,  WILL  DE  SENT  FREE 
OX  REQUEST. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live,  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IROX  WORKS,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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Preparing  Birds  for  Poultry  Show. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swatsgood.] 

The  season  is  getting  around  towards 
show  time,  though  I  believe  the  first  on 
the  list  will  be  the  State  Fair,  but  it 
takes  time  to  prepare  birds  intended  for 
show  and  it  is  better  to  have  them  ready 
before  than  after. 

Anyone  intending  to  exhibit  should 
first  acquaint  themselves  with  the  stand- 
ard requirements  of  the  breed  they  raise. 
Then,  standard  in  hand  go  out  among 
the  fowls  and  pick  out  the  most  promising 
specimens  of  each  sex  and  put  them  in 
a  coop  or  coops  by  themselves.  Next  day 
,  go  over  them  again  and  keep  this  culling 
up  until  you  have  it  down  to  bed  rock, 
or  so  that  you  have  nothing  left  but  what 
will  absolutely  stand  inspection  by  a 
judge. 

There  is  no  use  in  taking  the  trouble 
to  train  and  fit  birds  for  a  show  that  one 
knows  will  be  disqualified,  this  is  some- 
times done  through  oversight  by  even 
old  hands,  but  if  they  took  pains  to  ex- 
amine each  bird  well  before  training  it 
would  not  be  done.  The  day  is  past  when 
a  bird  can  be  caught  up  out  of  the  flock 
and  put  in  the  show  room,  and  stand  any 
chance  at  all  of  winning,  because  com- 
petition is  too  keen  for  that  in  these 
days.  So  if  you  intend  to  exhibit  you 
must  take  pains  to  make  your  birds  as 
nice  as  possible.  Good  grooming  counts, 
don't  forget  that.  At  one  show  in  this 
State  I  heard  an  expert  breeder  and  ex- 
hibitor say  that  he  could  fit  a  bird  to 
win  at  New  York,  just  as  well  as  the 
easterners  did,  and  a  lady  present  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  do  it  for  that  show? 
He  said  "he  did  not  have  to,"  he  relied  on 
the  quality  of  his  birds  to  win  but  the 
judge  gave  first  prize  pen  to  a  woman 
that  thought  "she  had  to."  The  conse- 
quence was  she  won,  not  because  she  had 

POULTRY. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  foj 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

ORPINGTONS,  BU.FF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKf 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A  French,  S4f> 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro 
prletor,  Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  Whitt 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
"\        Petaluma,  California.  (^i 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
MM  FlemlBff  Are.,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 


better  stock,  but  because  they  were  in 
better  condition,  and  the  judge  goes  on 
the  present  condition,  not  the  past. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  the 
best  birds  selected.  Hens  or  pullets  need 
very  little  fussing  with  except  to  feed 
out  of  your  hand  and  when  they  will  do 
that  they  are  tame  enough.  But  for  male 
birds  you  want  to  get  them  so  that  when 
the  judge  comes  along  with  his  stick  and 
pokes  it  in  the  coop  they  will  walk  right 
up  to  the  front  and  act  as  if  that  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  life.  It  takes  time 
and  patience  but  it  can  be  done. 

Commence  by  feeding  little  bits  of 
meat,  warm  bread  or  anything  they  are. 
fond  of,  you  may  have  to  drop  it  on  the 
coop  floor  at  first,  but  gradually  the  shy- 
ness will  wear  away,  if  you  do  not  lose 
your  temper,  and  they  will  take  it  from 
your  hand.  When  they  reach  that  stage 
pick  them  up  for  a  minute  or  two  at  each 
feeding  and  stroke  their  feathers,  and 
take  your  finger  and  stroke  them  under 
the  beak,  you  can  get  them  to  pose  that 
way  better  than  any  other  I  know  of. 
A  male  bird  that  is  wild  and  fights  stands 
a  very  poor  chance  of  winning  no  matter 
how  good  he  is. 

Colored  Birds. — All  colored  birds  are 
better  groomed  without  washing,  while 
white  birds  must  be  washed.  The  legs, 
however,  must  be  washed  and  trimmed, 
polished  and  made  to  look  as  just  as  nice 
as  if  the  bird  was  white.  Rubbing  gently 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  helps  a  black  or 
buff  bird,  because  it  adds  luster  to  the 
plumage  and  makes  him  shine. 

To  Wash  the  Legs. — Don't  forget  that 
cleanliness  gives  a  bright  healthy  color  to 
the  legs  and  toes  that  counts  in  the 
show  room.  The  best  way  is  to  wash 
them  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  allowing  time  for  the  water  to  soak 
the  scales;  scrub  with  a  small  hand 
brush  until  all  the  dirt  is  removed,  then 
wipe  dry.  The  next  stage  is  to  pick  all 
the  dirt  from  under  the  scales  with  good 
sharp  toothpicks.  A  little  exercise  will 
enable  any  one  to  do  the  trick,  though 
it  appears  to  be  too  much  trouble  for 
some.  When  the  dirt  is  all  out,  wipe  off 
with  a  wet  cloth  and  then  a  dry  one.  For 
the  final  finish  use  a  little  alcohol  and 
parafine  wax  dissolved  together,  rub  a 
little  of  the  mixture  on  the  legs  then  rub 
with  a  dry  cloth  until  the  legs  shine.  The 
comb  and  wattles  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
little  alcohol  and  glycerine  to  make  them 
look  bright  and  fresh. 

Washing  White  Birds. — The  following 
method  is  the  one  I  use  myself.  There 
are  as  many  more  way,  I  presume,  as 
there  are  exhibitors,  but  this  suits  me  and 
I  usually  get  my  birds  clean.  The  day 
before  I  am  going  to  wash  the  fowls  I 
get  things  ready,  first  I  make  my  soap 
mixture  which  consists  of  cutting  up  a 
pound  of  Castile  soap  into  shavings. 
When  the  soap  is  cut  up  I  pour  a  little 
hot  water  on  it  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
add  about  one  ounce  of  ammonia,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  and  about 
an  ounce  of  alcohol.  These  ingredients 
are  all  stirred  up  and  enough  hot  water 
added  to  make  two  quarts;  the  whole  is 
then  poured  into  a  dish  where  it  can  cool 
and  set  into  a  form  of  jelly. 

I  use  ball  bluing  because  I  am  used  to 
that  kind,  but  the  liquid  bluing  is  just 
as  good.  Now  in  washing  you  will  need, 
at  least,  three  tubs,  four  is  better,  but 
three  will  do  very  well.  Have  a  good 
supply  of  hot  water  on  hand  to  commence 
with  and  the  room  must  be  at  least  sum- 
mer heat,  or  your  birds  will  take  cold. 
So  have  a  good  fire  started  and  all  your 
birds  handy,  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  open  doors  on  either  the  poultry  or 
yourself.  Have  the  three  tubs  in  a  row, 
number  one  is  to  scrub  the  dirt  out;  num- 
ber two  is  to  rinse  the  soap  and  dirt 
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both  out  of  the  feathers,  and  number 
three  is  the  bluing  water. 

Now  take  your  hen  in  both  hands  and 
place  her  gently  in  the  first  tub,  the 
water  being  just  warm  enough  to  bear 
your  own  hand  in,  don't  hurry  but  let 
the  water  soak  through  the  feathers, 
dabble  it  with  a  cloth  and  when  the  whole 
is  good  and  wet  get  some  soap  in  the 
right  hand,  holding  the  bird  by  the  left, 
and  rub  the  soap  compound  all  over  the 
feathers,  as  you  would  rub  in  your  own 
hair.  When  you  have  a  good  lather  get 
your  hand  brush  and  commence  to  brush 
the  dirt  out.  Be  very  sure  the  feathers 
are  wet  through  before  you  brush  cross- 
wise or  they  may  break,  when  a  feather 
is  wet  It  will  stand  most  anything,  but 
it  easily  breaks  when  dry.  Scrub  across 
the  back,  and  taking  each  wing  in  your 
hand  separately  brush  crosswise  and 
lengthwise  until  every  bit  of  dirt  is  out, 
doing  the  same  with  the  tail  and  abdo- 
men, in  front  don't  spare  a  bit  of  the 
outside  of  the  bird.  When  the  dirt  is  all 
loosened  stroke  off  the  extra  soapsuds 
and  move  on  to  number  two  tub.  Here 
you  will  need  a  sponge  and  the  water 
should  be  a  little  cooler  than  that  in  tub 
number  one.  Plenty  of  clean  fresh  water 
in  this  tub  is  what  makes  a  good  job  of 
your  washing,  because  if  you  fail  to  get  all 
the  soap  out  of  the  feathers  they  will  not 
fluff  out  as  they  should  and  so  will  not 
appear  natural.  When  all  the  soap  is 
out  move  on  to  the  bluing  water,  and  this 
should  be  a  little  cooler  than  the  previous 
tub.  Now  the  blue  water  should  be  about 
the  same  as  for  white  clothes,  too  much 
spoils  all  your  work  because  it  is  next 
to-  impossible  to  get  it  out,  and  too  little 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  though 
you  hardly  know  what  it  is.  Bluing  white 
birds  may  be  called  fakings  but  if  so 
everybody  fakes,  for  nobody  puts  a  white 
bird  through  the  wash  without  bluing  it. 
So  it  is  called  legitimate  faking,  because 
everybody  does  it.  After  taking  the  bird 
from  the  blue  water  stand  it  on  a  chair, 
table  or  anything  handy  and  wipe  off  all 
superflous  water  that  you  can,  then  if  it 
is  a  nice  sunshiny  day  and  you  have  a 
clean  coop  with  some  nice  clean  straw  in 
set  the  bird  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In 
winter  place  the  bird  before  a  good  fire 
in  a  clean  dry  coop,  but  the  sun  bleaches 
the  feathers  better  than  any  fire  ever 
can  do. 

Bleaching. — Now  for  a  few  words  on 
bleaching,  so  called.  I  say  so  called,  be- 
cause while  I  have  heard  much  about  it, 
and  even  paid  money  for  expert  advice 
and  recipes,  bought  the  chemicals  and 
used  them,  I  never  managed  to  get  a  fea- 
ther to  bleach  yet.  What's  more  I  don't 
believe  anybody  else  ever  did.  California 
climate  is  hard  on  white  birds  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  work  so  as  to  breed 
the  creaminess  out,  for  believe  me,  you 
can't  bleach  it  out.  If  you  could  boil 
the  feathers  like  we  do  clothes  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  bleach  them,  but  any- 
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thing  that  would  bleach  the  feather  would 
burn  the  life  out  of  it.  One  of  the  best 
poultry  judges  in  California,  Judge  Henry 
Berrar,  told  me  that  brassiness  could  not 
be  bleached  out  of  white  birds  and  I  have 
found  out  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

Sometimes  birds  that  are  washed  get  a 
little  diarrhoea,  so  before  washing  it  is 
well  to  feed  them  a  good  feed  of  boiled 
rice  sprinkled  with  cinnamon  or  prepared 
chalk.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  birds 
taking  cold,  give  three  or  four  drops  of 
spirit  of  camphor  on  a  bit  of  bread  just 
before  putting  them  to  dry.  The  finishing 
touches  to  the  toilet  is  to  brighten  the 
comb  and  wattles  with  glycerine  and 
alcohol,  rub  up  the  legs  and  be  sure  every 
bird  is  leg  banded  so  that  the  show 
officials  will  know  whose  bird  they  are 
handling. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  quite  a  few  items  to 
attend  to,  none  of  which  must  be  ne- 
glected if  you  want  to  succeed,  every  coop 
must  have  a  card  on  giving  the  birds  and 
number,  sex  and  breed.  These  things  are 
all  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  the  numbers. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


"Imitation  Is  the  Sincerest 
Flattery. ' ' 


Betty  was  dashing  out  of  the  house 
with  her  usual  impetuosity  when  Nancy's 
warning  voice  recalled  her.  Nancy  was 
much  older  than  Betty, — in  fact,  almost 
thirteen, — so  Betty  had  to  stop  and  lis- 
ten. 

"Where  are  your  rubbers,  Betty?" 
Betty    looked    down    at    her  patent- 
leather  clad  feet. 
"I  don't  know!" 

"Mother  said  you  weren't  to  go  out 
into  the  snow  without  them,  you  know." 

Betty  slammed  the  door  shut  and 
rushed  upstairs.  Then  she  whirled 
things  round  her  room  for  some  little 
time,  and  finally  emerged  from  her 
closet  with  a  rubber  in  each  hand. 

"I'm  putting  on  my  rubbers,  Mother 
dear,"  she  said  virtuously,  as  she  met 
Mrs.  Darrell  in  the  hall. 

"Run,  child,  or  you'll  be  late,"  said 
her  mother,  kissing  the  rosy  face;  "and 
tomorrow's  a  holiday." 

Betty  found  the  girls  in  her  class  plan- 
ning great  things  for  the  next  day's  re- 
spite from  study.  They  were  all  feeling 
very  friendly  to  the  father  of  their 
country,  to  whom  they  owed — well,  I 
don't  mean  their  country,  though  of 
course  they  did,  in  a  way,  but  their 
holiday. 

Miss  Wilson,  their  teacher,  took  the 
occasion  more  seriously.  She  was  a 
hero-worshipper,  was  Miss  Wilson,  and 
George  Washington's  portrait,  hand- 
somely framed,  was  on  the  school-room 
wall,  flanked  by  smaller  pictures  of  mi- 
nor celebrities,  such  as  Emerson,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and 
others. 

"She's  going  to  give  us  that  cherry 
tree  stunt  again,"  murmured  Betty  to 
Hilda  Clark,  her  desk  mate,  as  they  set- 
tled down  for  "Literachoor,"  as  some  of 
the  class  termed  the  last  lesson  of  the 
day.  "We'll  decide  on  cocoa,  don't  you 
think,  for  supper?" 

But  for  a  wonder  Miss  Wilson  did  not 
give  them  "the  cherry  tree  stunt."  In- 
stead she  asked  them  to  suppose  what 
might  have  happened  if  George  Wash- 
ington had  denied  having  performed  the 
"stunt"  in  question.  The  class  sat  up. 
They  usually  did  when  Miss  Wilson  ask- 
ed them  to  "think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened" which  was  one  of  her  favorite 
ways  of  teaching. 

Various  suggestions  were  offered: — 

"He'd  have  caught  it  from  his  father, 
when  he  did  find  out." 

"He'd  have  said  something  that  wasn't 
true  the  next  time,  because  you  get  into 
habits  like  that." 

"I  think,"  said  the  teacher,  "that  by 
speaking  the  truth,  he  just  climbed  to  a 
plane  that  made  speaking  the  truth  a 
very  easy  habit,  and  truth  in  word  led 
on  to  truth  in  deed.  Think  what  'truth 
in  deed'  means,  girls!  Doing  the  right 
thing,  which  is  the  wise  thing  and" — 

"Is  it  always  the  successful  thing?"  de- 
manded Clara  Bird.  Clara's  questions 
were  generally  admired  by  her  friends, 
for  they  sometimes  posed  Miss  Wilson. 

"That  depends  on  what  we  understand 
by  'success,'  "  replied  the  teacher.  "Some- 
times an  apparent  failure  leads  to  a  later, 
and  bigger,  success.  I  think  history 
teaches  us  that  in  the  long  run  George 
Washington  was  always  successful.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  make  today  is  this. 
The  habit  of  truthfulness  helps  you  up  to 
a  plane  where  truth  in  deed  follows  truth 
in  word.    So,  girls,  why  not  climb?"  . 

Between  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  lesson  and  an  altercation 
as  to  the  respective  virtues  of  cocoa  and 
hot  lemonade  as  beverages,  Betty  forgot 
her  rubbers.    A6  the  snow  was  very  dry, 
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however,  it  happened  that  her  feet  did 
not  get  wet,  and,  when  her  pretty  patent 
leathers  were  wiped  quite  dry,  and  she 
had  warmed  and  put  on  her  house  slip- 
pers, she  gave  the  lost  rubbers  no  further 
thought.  Betty  had  to  be  extra  careful, 
owing  to  a  predisposition  to  a  sore 
throat  that  she  was  fortunately  outgrow- 
ing. 

The  next  day  drew  a  great  many  re- 
gretful "Oh's"  from  a  great  many  young 
people.  The  snow  was  melting  fast,  a 
light,  drizzling  rain  was  falling  from  a 
densely  cloudy  sky,  and  the  outdoor 
sports  seemed  doomed.  Betty's  class  had 
settled  on  a  paper  chase  with  supper,  on 
a  co-operative  plan,  at  Betty's  home. 

"You  can't  go,  dear,"  said  Betty's 
mother,  gently,  but  firmly,  "not  unless 
the  sun  comes  out." 

Rather  to  Betty's  surprise,  the  sun  did 
come  out.  So  she  stopped  her  mother 
just  as  Mrs.  Darrell  and  Nancy  were 
starting  off  on  a  round  of  afternoon  calls 
with  little  packages  for  some  invalids, 
including  four  children  at  an  adjacent 
hospital. 

"See?    It's  shining  quite  hard.    So  I 
can  go?" 

"Very  well,"  said  her  mother,  turning 
on  the  doorstep.  "Wrap  up  well,  and 
don't  forget  your  rubbers.  Good-bye." 

Not  till  the  door  had  closed  did  Betty 
remember  that  her  rubbers  were  safely 
locked  up  in  the  deserted  school-house! 

For    a  few  minutes  she  stood,  tears 
gathering  in  her  eyes. 

Then  she  began  to  feel  very  angry. 
Why  should  her  whole  afternoon  be  spoil- 
ed— the  very  last  holiday  until  Easter 
— for  a  pair  of  ridiculous,  unnecessary, 
trivial,  empty  rubbers! 

Her  cheeks  grew  so  hot  that  her  tears 
were  dried,  as  she  determined  that  she 
would  go  on  that  paper  chase! 

First  she  made  a  really  conscientious 
search  for  somebody  else's  rubbers.  There 
might  be  an  old  pair  of  Nancy's  in  the 
attic.  Alas!  The  attic  had  been  tidied 
by  Nancy  herself,  in  the  fervor  of  a  New  I 
Year's  resolution  to  help  mother  more, 
and  the  old  shoes  and  rubbers  had  all 
been  disposed  of.  Nothing  that  would 
cover  her  feet  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Betty  had  the  sense  to  put  on  two  pairs 
of  stockings,  and  then — she  went  out. 

For  a  time  she  also  had  the  sense  to 
pick  out  the  driest  parts  of  the  road.  But, 
as  the  hares  (Betty  was  a  hound)  led 
far  and  wide,  she  cast  care  to  the  winds 
in  her  desire  to  run  tbem  down.  So  it 
happened  that,  when  Betty  reached 
home  not  long  before  her  mother  and 
Nancy  returned,  both  pairs  of  stockings 
were  as  wet  as  if  they  had  just  been 
washed! 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  find 
dry  hosiery,  and  the  house  slippers  had 
been  leaning  against  the  radiator  all 
the  afternoon.  Betty  shivered  a  little 
as  she  changed  her  dress;  but  she  was 
dry,  neat,  and  eminently  sane  of  appear- 
ance by  the  time  mother  and  Nancy  had 
taken  off  their  rubbers. 

"Are  you  quite  all  right.  Betty,  feet 
dry?"  inquired  Mrs.  Darrell,  anxiously. 
"When  I  saw  what  the  ground  was  like, 
I  did  wish  I  had  told  you  to  stay  at 
home." 
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subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CHLirOUU  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Fraaclsce 


"I'm  quite  dry,  mother  dear,"  said 
Betty. 

"Her  rubbers  were  new,"  added  Nancy, 
reassuringly. 

"That  was  my  one  comfort,"  said  Mrs. 
Darrell.  Betty  winced  a  little.  She  was 
still  feeling  very  shivery,  and  she  sat 
down  by  the  radiator.  The  zest  seemed 
gone  from  the  evening's  festivity, 
somehow.  Then,  too,  Miss  Wilson's 
words  kept  singing  themselves  in  her 
head, — "Up  to  a  plane."  She  kept  visu- 
alizing that  plane.  It  was  a  nice  path, 
and  she  wasn't  on  it.  Instead,  she  was 
down  on  a  muddy,  snowy,  cold,  uncom- 
fortable road  well  below  the  plane.  She 
shivered  again.  Nancy  sprang  to  her 
side. 

"Are  you  cold,  dear?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. They  were  always  a  little  anx- 
ious about  Betty. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  sister's  scar- 
let cheek  as  their  mother  crossed  over 
to  them. 

"No,"  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Dar- 
rell.   "Her  face  is  quite  hot." 

Mrs.  Darrell  touched  the  said  face,  and 
then  sat  down. 

"Betty  dear,"  she  said  in  the  persu- 
asive voice  she  always  used  when  she 
wanted  Betty  to  go  to  bed,  "did  you 
get  wet?" 

"My  skirt  was  quite  dry,"  said  Betty. 
The  plane  moved  higher  up,  and  she 
wanted  so  much  to  get  on  it. 

"Her  feet  couldn't  have  got  wet,  you 
know"  added  Nancy,  "with  those  per- 
fectly new  rubbers." 

They  didn't  ask  Betty  if  she  had  worn 
them.  She  didn't  have  to  say  a  word 
that  was  not  true.  Then  why  did  the 
plane  seem  so  far  above  her?  She  sud- 
denly thought  of  yesterday's  lesson  and 
of  the  picture, — the  benevolent,  calm, 
wise  face  of  the  man  who  was  truly  the 
leader  of  so  many,  up  to  that  plane  where 
he  walked  in  peace. 

Then  Betty  gave  a  leap,  and  landed 
on  the  plane. 

"I  didn't  wear  my  rubbers,"  she  said. 
"I  left  them  at  school."  She  burst  sud- 
denly into  tears,  though  she  laughed, 
too.  "I'm  so  sorry,  mother  dear.  But 
don't  worry  about  me.  I'm  on  the 
'Plane.' " 

******* 

Betty,  lying,  oh,  so  comfortably  in  her 
white  bed,  with  the  doctor's  assurance 
that  it  was  a  very  light  attack,  and  she 
would  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  revelry  below.  There 
had  been  no  time  to  put  off  the  party, 
and  Nancy  had  come  most  nobly  to  the 
rescue.  Betty  realized  that  she  was  hap- 
pier lying  down  than  she  could  possibly 
be  standing  up!  But  the  thought  that 
brought  most  peace  was  that  she  hadn't 
tried  to  deceive  her  mother;  that  she 
hadn't  even  waited  till  a  direct  question 
put  the  bald  alternatives — truth  or  a  lie 
— before  her.  She  had  chosen  before  she 
was  driven  up  against  a  wall!  She  felt 
that  she  could  face  that  handsome  por- 
trait that  Miss  Wilson  admired  so  with- 
out any  shame.  "And  I'll  always — imi- 
tate— him." 

So  she  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of 
walking  beside  the  first  President  on  a 
flowery  "Plane." 


A  paper  received  from  a  reader  had  the 
following  query:  "What  do  you  think  is 
the  matter  with  my  hens?  Every  morn- 
ing when  I  go  to  feed  them  I  find  that 
two  or  three  are  lying  on  their  backs, 
stiff  as  buckrams."  The  editor's  reply 
was  to  the  point:  "We  are  afraid  that 
your  hens  are  dead." 


The  "Youth's  Companion"  quotes  the 
story  of  a  small  boy  who  evidently  be- 
lieved in  the  adage  "Of  two  evils  choose 
the  less."  Turning  a  corner  at  full  speed, 
he  collided  with  the  minister. 

"Where  are  you  running  to,  my  little 


man?"  asked  the  minister  when  he  re- 
gained his  breath. 

"Home!"  panted  the  boy.  "Ma's  going 
to  spank  me." 

"What!"  gasped  the  astonished  minis- 
ter. "Are  you  eager  to  have  your  moth- 
er spank  you  that  you  run  home  so  fast?" 

"No,"  shouted  the  boy  over  shoul- 
der as  he  resumed  his  homeward  flight, 
"but  if  I  don't  get  there  before  pa,  he'll 
do  it!" 


Planting  Roses. 


Roses  make  a  better  showing  when 
massed,  but  wherever  the  individual 
bushes  may  be  put,  give  them  a  sunny 
spot.  They  love  the  sunshine  and  not 
too  much  wind,  so  if  the  exposure  is 
wind-swept  it  will  be  well  to  set  up  a 
hedge.  The  bushes  must  not  be  so  near 
or  so  high  as  to  shade  the  roses.  Yet, 
if  the  ground  about  them  is  sandy  and 
the  sun  very  hot,  the  flowers  will  be 
glad  of  a  little  shade  during  the  warmest 
weather.  A  location  which  gives  the 
shade  of  a  few  trees  for  a  short  time 
during  the  day  is  just  the  place  for  them. 

The  soil  must  be  a  strong,  rich  loam 
that  is  well  drained.  If  there  is  clay 
in  it,  so  much  the  better.  Most  heavy 
loam  contains  enough,  and  hybrid  per- 
petual roses  do  well  in  this,  especially  if 
the  earth  has  a  good  many  fibrous  roots 
in  it.  Tea  roses  on  the  contrary,  like 
a  sandy  gravel  to  grow  in.  It  must  be 
spaded  to  a  good  depth,  and  all  the 
stones,  roots  and  grass  removed. 

Well  rotted  stable  fertilizer  should  be 
fed  the  plants  abundantly,  for  roses  can 
hardly  be  too  much  enriched.  Different 
growers  use  different  fertilizers.  Some 
prefer  that  from  the  horse  stable  first,  and 
that  from  the  pig  sty  next,  while  others 
declare  that  a  mixture  from  all  stables 
excels  all  others.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  fertilizer  must  be  well  rotted  or  it 
will  burn  the  roots  of  the  plants  and 
hinder  growth,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
kill  them. 

Plants  that  have  been  grafted  are  the 
ones  most  commonly  sold. 

They  must  be  deeply  planted  to  in- 
sure the  hardiness  of  the  union,  and 
then  the  graft  will  often  root  of  itself, 
and  so  an  "own  root"  plant  will  eventu- 
ally result. 

In  planting  a  rose,  first  see  that  all 
the  bruised  and  broken  roots  are  cut 
off  smoothly  and  squarely.  Cut  the  tops 
back,  preferably  just  above  a  bud,  and 
one  that  is  on  the  outside  of  a  stem.  Do 
this  with  a  pruning  knife  and  not  with 
shears,  for  these  are  apt  to  bruise  the 
bark.  The  poorer  the  roots,  the  more  a 
rose  should  be  cut  back.  Strong  growing 
kinds  can  lose  a  quarter  or  a  half  of 
their  growth  profitably,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  roots.  Weaker  grow- 
ings kinds  must  be  pruned  severely. 
Where  the  roses  are  being  set  in  rows 
for  the  massed  garden,  they  can  be  easily 
put  in  a  trench.  Place  the  grafted  plants 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  earth. 
Plants  from  pots  are  put  an  inch  deeper 
than  they  stood  before.  Roses  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  when  set  three  feet  apart. 
Never  plant  them  in  wet  soil,  but  wait 
until  it  has  dried.  It  will  not  do  to  set 
a  weak  grower  beside  a  sturdy  one,  for 
the  stronger  plant  will  overshadow  the 
feebler,  and  so  grow  and  shade  it  that 
the  other  will  fail  to  amount  to  anything. 
Very  vigorous  growers  must  be  set  from 
four  to  six  feet  apart.  If  set  too  close  to 
a  wall,  roses  will  not  have  room  for  the 
roots.  There  should  at  least  be  a  space 
of  three  or  four  inches  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  plant. — American  Gardening. 


"Do  I  take  this  train  to  Boston?" 

"No;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  in. 
The  engineer  will  attend  to  taking  it 
there." — Baltimore  American. 


There  are  bargains 
here  for  you.  . 


1 

Roorist 


Proofing 

A-B  fjuaran 
teed  roofing,  \ 

ply, 

$1.10  per  roll  , 

Heavier  plies 
at  equally  low 
prices.  We 
also  sell  tar 
paper,  building 
ing  paper,  deadening  felt 
and  plaater  board  a  t 
amazingly  low  pi-ins 


L  U  M  B,E  R 

We'll  save  you  25% 
to  50%  on  your  lum- 
ber bill.  Our  lumber 
is  all  first  grade  and 
first  quality.  We  sell 
you  direct.  Send  your 
list  at  once  and  get  our 
prepaid  prices. 


GUARANTEE 

Wp  Rive  a  money-bark  guarantee  that  everything 
.  e  sell  is  exactly  as  we  represent  it.  Our  business 
has  grown  to  its  present  huge  size  by  saving  money 
for  builders  and  years  of  square  dealing  are  behind 
ry  statement  we  make.  Write  our  bank,  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  about  our  reliabil- 
ity. Remember  we  are  not  in  any  trust  or  associa- 
tion.   Send  for  big  1913  catalog— it's  free. 


(ZZJ 
fZZ) 


DOORS 


[j .  .  sa  SASH 

Invnl    35c  up 

nccording  to  itie 
and  design  25.000  styles 
or  sasti  and  millwork,  ull 
at  mill  prices. 


PAINTS 

60c  gal. 


stain.  House.  Floor. 

Wu  eon    and    B  j  r  n    P.i  In  t  s 

and   all   palming  material 


HARDWARE 


"Reliable  Dealers** 

2209  Westlah e  At«.  Seattle 


Ifyowe  interested 
in  Irrigation  send  for 
these  Two  Catalogues 


ONE 

fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  cheap- 
est power  obtain- 
able— The  Muncie 
Engine.  Runs  on 
California  Fuel 
Oil. 

THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explains 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
—  the  pumps  that 
give  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 
68  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half, 

If  you  intend  (o 
painl  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  orany 
thins  else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

SendforColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  California 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  I  owne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPI?  Blake,  Moffit  <&  Towne,  i>os  Angelas 
r/\rCl\  Blake,  Me  fall  A  Co..  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  30,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  very  fair  movement 
of  wheat  during  the  week,  and  while 
prices  are  again  quoted  somewhat  lower, 
there  is  a  stronger  feeling  at  these  quo- 
tations, the  only  notable  decline  being 
in  Bluestem. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.50  @1.55 

Forty-fold    1.52%  ©1.57% 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.50  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Value  remain  as  last  quoted,  but  the 
market  is  weakening  again  and  local  busi- 
ness  is   very   light,   few   buyers  being 
willing  to  pay  over  $1.30. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.27%@1.30 

OATS. 

Values  are  largely  nominal,  as  there 
is  no  great  amount  of  trading.  There 
are  some  offerings  at  the  former  range, 
but  buyers  show  little  interest  at  the 
moment. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Reports  of  a  shortage  in  the  Eastern 
crop'have  caused  a  sharp  speculative  ad- 
vance, which  has  brought  out  a  little 
more  buying  interest  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  price  in  this  market.  Cali- 
fornia corn,  however,  shows  no  change. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.52%  ©1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.60  @1.65 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  grain, 
prices  standing  nominally  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

The  market  in  general  remains  quiet, 
though  there  has  been  a  fair  inquiry  for 
certain  descriptions.  Pinks  are  some- 
what lower,  and  there  is  less  firmness 
than  there  has  been  in  large  whites,  al- 
though supplies  of  most  varieties  are  too 
light  to  make  any  marked  decline  prob- 
able. The  new  crop  is  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  tell  much  about  the  outlook, 
but  it  will  be  possible  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  situation  within  a  few  weeks. 


quoted.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  wheat  and  oat  hay  which  will 
grade  as  strictly  fancy,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  of  this  offered.  Alfalfa  also 
is  a  little  lower  here,  but  it  is  holding 
up  better  than  grain  hay.  Dealers  re- 
port very  little  movement  in  the  country 
at  present,  as  they  are  drawing  on  old 
purchases  before  buying  anything  further, 
and  in  some  localities  the  growers  are 
becoming  anxious  to  sell.  Wherever 
there  is  storage  room,  however,  offerings 
are  light. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.50@15.00 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@18.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@15.00 

Alfalfa    12.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay   9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  change  this  week  is  a  rather 
sharp  advance  in  cocoanut  meal,  which 
is  again  coming  into  general  use  after 
being  out  of  the  market  for  some  time. 
Other  lines  of  feed  are  steady,  with  about 
the  usual  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 


31 

26 

24 


32 

32% 

26 

26 

25 

25 

@3.25 
@3.35 
@5.00 
@2.15 
@5.70 
@4.75 
@5.90 


Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15 

Blackeyes    3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70 

Horse  Beans    1.90 

Small  Whites    5.50 

Large  Whites    4.50 

Limas    5.75 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  activity  in  the  seed  market 
at  present,  prices  being  almost  entirely 
nominal,  with  no  change  from  the  former 
figures. 

Alfalfa    12%©  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00 © 28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    ©  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  running  along  about  as 
usual,  with  prices  steadily  held  at  the 
old  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60 

Superfine    3.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . . 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  dropped  a  little,  as  the 
shipping  movement  has  been  light  and 
supplies  began  to  accumulate.  General 
garden  truck  is  coming  in  well,  and,  while 
the  demand  is  good,  prices  tend  down- 
ward. Tomatoes  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
leading  feature  of  the  market,  with  stead- 
ily increasing  arrivals  and  a  large  de- 
mand for  attractive  stock,  and  prices  for 
river  goods  are  well  maintained.  Cucum- 
bers, green  peppers,  okra,  eggplant,  etc.. 
have  all  dropped  off  sharply  with  liberal 
supplies  and  only  moderate  demand,  and 
offerings  of  lima  beans  are  excessive, 
bringing  very  low  prices.  String  beans 
and  green  peas,  however,  are  a  little 
higher,  with  very  moderate  receipts. 
Green  corn  also  shows  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, with  a  demand  for  all  desirable 
stock  that  comes  in.  Carrots  are  lower. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.000 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Cucumbers,  per  box  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

Carrots,  per  sack  

Cauliflower,  per  doz  

Green  Peppers,  box   

Green  Peas,  lb  

String  Beans,  lb  

Summer  Squash,  lug  box. 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack. 

Okra,  box   

Tomatoes,  box   

Eggplant,  box   

Lima  Beans,  lb  

POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  has  improved  mate- 
rially of  late,  and  there  is  quite  a  large 
shipping  movement,  hoth  from  here  and 
from  the  river  district.  Prices,  however, 
show  no  improvement,  river  stock  stand- 
ing as  before,  while  San  Mateo  goods  are 
lower.  Sweets  are  lower,  with  gradually 
increasing  supplies. 

New  River  Whites   

San  Mateo,  box   

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb... 


50@ 


@6.00 
@6.20 
©4.10 
4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  past  week  have  been  the  largest  so 
far  this  season,  and  such  heavy  offerings 
have  brought  about  a  decided  slump  in 
local  prices,  which  are  quoted  consider- 
ably lower.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  hay 
piled  up  here  now,  and  difficulty  Is  ex- 
perienced in  moving  it,  even  at  the  prices 


40@ 

35© 
3@ 
4@ 
50© 
1.25@  2.25 
50@  60c 
85c@  1.25 
50@  65c 
2@  3c 


1.10 
4c 
65c 
1.00 
75c 
50c 
50c 
4c 
5c 
75c 


BUTTER. 

Extras  show  a  further  advance  of  l%c, 
being  steady  as  quoted,  though  firsts  are 
easier.  Arrivals  are  running  compara- 
tively light,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
surplus,  at  least  of  the  top  grade. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...30     30     30     30     30%  31% 

Firsts   28%  28%  28     28     28  28 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  been  climbing  steadily  all 
week,  and  with  continued  firmness  a  still 
further  advance  is  expected,  especially  on 
extras.  Arrivals  are  steadily  diminishing 
and  dealers  find  some  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing requirements  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Low-grade  stock  is  rather  easy,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Eastern  stock  offered. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   . .  .28%  28%  31 

Firsts   25     25  26 

Selected 

Pullets... 23%  23  23% 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  of  cheese  stand  exactly  as  last 
quoted,  with  a  gcod  demand,  but  enough 
stock  is  coming  in  to  prevent  any  ad- 
vance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  local  trade  is  somewhat  more  act- 
tive  than  last  week,  but  supplies  are 
large,  and  prices  rather  easy.  Berries 
and  grapes  are  lower  and  rather  easy 
at  the  decline.  The  market  is  filled  with 
strawberries  from  south  of  the  bay,  and 
supplies  in  other  lines  are  excessive,  al- 
though the  surplus  in  some  lines  is  taken 
by  canners.  Grapes  receive  only  moder- 
ate interest  and  are  rather  plentiful.  Ap- 
ples are  rather  plentiful  and  lower,  al- 
though there  is  an  active  demand  for 
fancy  stock.  Pears  are  in  strong  demand 
and  firm,  with  an  advance  in  No.  1  un- 
wrapped stock.  Apricots  are  higher,  and 
offerings  are  beginning  to  decrease,  and 
first-class  peaches  also  are  higher,  though 
ordinary  stock  in  miscellaneous  packages 
moves  rather  slowly.  A  few  nectarines 
are  offered,  but  find  little  demand.  There 
is  an  oversupply  of  ordinary  plums  and 
prunes,  and  prices  on  all  lines  are  lower, 
while  figs  stand  about  as  before,  with 
only  a  few  districts  shipping.  The  can- 
taloupe market  shows  considerable  im- 
provement, with  very  moderate  supplies 
and  a  good  advance  in  prices,  and  water- 
melons are  also  a  little  higher. 
Strawberries  (chest) : 

Banner  $  4.00@  fi.00 

Other  kinds    3.00@  4.00 

Loganberries,  chest   $  5.06©  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   12% @  15c 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00 @  6.00 

Apples: 

New  Gravensteins,  box....$  1.15©  1.76 

Astrachans    1.00©  1.50 

Pears:  Bartlett,  No.  1,  box..    1.50@  1.75 

do    No.  2    50c@  1.00 

Apricots,  small  lug    75c@  1.00 

do    large  lug    1.00@  1.50 

Peaches,  box    60@  85c 

Plums,  crate    60@  90c 

German  and  Tragedy  Prunes  75c@  1.00 
Figs:  Double  layer,  drawer..    1.00@  1.25 

Nectarines,  crate   1.00@  1.75 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate....  1.50@  2.00 
Watermelons,  per  dozen....  1.500  3.00 
Grapes,  Seedless,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Malaga    1.00@  1.25 


"All  reports  coming  from  California  re- 
flect a  very  strong  feeling  in  prunes,  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  hot  wave  and  north 
winds.  However,  buyers  at  this  end  are 
skeptical  that  the  results  are  as  bad  as 
have  been  represented  in  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  Coast  for  a  week  or  more. 
Consequently,  Eastern  operators  are  put- 
ting up  few  orders  for  September-October 
or  later  shipment  from  the  Coast,  and 
invariably  their  ideas  of  prices  are  quite 
a  little  under  those  held  by  packers  at 
this  time.  Spot  prunes  are  going  stead- 
ily into  consumption  on  small  orders,  and 
the  marKet  is  firm.  California  60s  to  90s 
are  reported  to  be  getting  into  small  com- 
pass, as  the  demand  of  late  has  run 
largely  to  these  sizes,  and  prices  on  them 
are  strong  with  an  upward  tendency.  In 
spot  apricots  a  moderate  jobbing  business 
is  being  done  at  the  quoted  prices.  For- 
ward shipments  out  of  the  new  crop  have 
a  limited  sale.  The  general  tone  of  the 
market  on  fruit  in  either  position  is 
firm.  Peaches  on  the  spot  sell  slowly  in 
small  lots  to  meet  present  neeas  of  con- 
sumption, while  futures  seem  to  attract 
little  attention.  Sellers  are  not  trying  to 
force  business,  and  prices  remain  firm  on 
the  basis  heretofore  quoted.  Nothing  new 
was  reported  in  the  California  raisin  mar- 
ket. Both  for  spot  and  future  goods,  the 
demand  was  slow,  and  prices  remained 
as  heretofore  quoted." 
Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    ©  6  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @12  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    ©  3%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912   3    @  3%c 

do  1913    4    ©  4%c 

Peaches,  1912    3%@  4%c 

do  1913    4%c 

Pears.  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do    1913    31/4 @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912. .  4%c 

do     1913    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%c 

do     1913   3  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Limes  are  again  offering,  but  in  small 
quantity  and  at  extreme  prices,  and  lem- 
onettes  are  higher,  while  lemons  remain 
firm  at  the  old  quotations.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  are  moving  in  the  usual  mod- 
erate way  for  this  season,  prices  being 
steadily  held. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $4.50©  5.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.00@  8.50 

Lemonettes    6.50    @  7.50 

Limes    1 0.00  @  12.50 


70c@  1.00 
50@  75c 
4@  4%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  local  market  remains  in  very  good 
shape  for  most  lines  of  poultry,  notwith- 
standing somewhat  larger  supplies.  The 
week  opened  with  a  fair  stock  of  East- 
ern hens,  but  these  were  quickly  cleaned 
up,  and  most  of  the  California  stock 
has  found  ready  sale.  Large  fat  hens 
are  especiallv  in  demand,  but  offerings 
of  White  Leghorn  hens  are  excessive,  and 
these  do  not  move  so  readily.  Broilers 
and  fryers  are  slightly  higher. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  l.K0@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75©  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20  c 


Fontainbleau 


50@  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  dried-fruit  market  shows  a  notice 
able  improvement,  with  greater  activity 
all  along  the  line,  though  prices  offered 
by  packers  have  not  been  advanced 
There  is  a  little  more  firmness,  however, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
shipment,  and  buyers  are  actively  at  work- 
in  the  country.  They  are  interested  prin- 
cipally in  prunes  and  i.pricots,  taking 
everything  that  can  be  had  at  the  appear- 
ing prices,  i'he  exnort  demand  for  prunes 
is  well  maintained,  and  Eastern  buyers 
are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  situ- 
ation and  are  getting  into  the  market  for 
the  new  crop.  All  sizes  seem  to  be  in 
demand,  though  the  larger  counts  are 
most  wanted.  Apricots  have  recovered 
all  their  former  firmness,  and  with  a 
good  part  of  the  crop  sold  there  should 
be  an  early  clean-un.  Peaches  also  show 
a  little  more  strength,  with  the  crop  turn- 
ing out  only  fairly  well  and  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  the  green  fruit,  though  packers 
and  growers  are  still  somewhat  apart  in 
their  views.  The  local  market  for  rais- 
ins is  also  stiffening  up  a  little,  though 
country  prices  stand  as  before.  The  New 
York  journal  of  Commerce  says: 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Current  quotations  remain  largely  nom- 
inal, as  values  for  the  new  crop  almonds 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  established. 
With  both  California  and  foreign  crops 
light,  however,  high  prices  are  expected, 
and  a  range  of  11  to  18c  is  quoted  in 
some  quarters.  Definite  quotations  are 
expected  in  the  near  future. 
\lmonds — 

Nonpareils   17  %c 

I  X  L   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc    11  %c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    m%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Arrivals  of  new  honey  are  still  moving 
off  well,  as  the  amount  is  very  moderate 
and  fancy  grades  are  in  strong  demand. 
Lower  grades  are  not  receiving  much  in- 
terest, but  there  is  no  excessive  supply. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    ©12  c 

Dark    9    ©10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    ©10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Oft  Grades    5    ©6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Quotations  stand  as  before,  with  sup- 
plies light  and  closely  held  by  local  deal- 
ers, though  there  is  no  great  demand. 

Light   30    ©32  c 

Dark   28    ©30  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  has  taken  a  decided 
turn  for  tue  better,  and  the  market  is 
booming  at  present,  with  large  sales  at 
a  range  of  20  to  22c.  The  old  stock  is 
entirely  cleaned  up,  and  the  new  crop  is 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


An  efficient  and  thoroughly  experienced 
ranch  superintendent  would  like  to  meet 
or  correspond  with  owner  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  a  man.  Address  Box  6, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTKD 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND — Send  for  catalog. 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  Wooster  Co., 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill,  California. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fertilizer  bills  cut  down.  A  limited 
amount  of  fertilizers  at  two-thirds  their 
value.  Orders  can  be  placed  now  for  fall 
delivery.  Lime,  tankage,  manures.  Let 
us  help  you  to  fertilize  right.  Select 
nursery  stock.  H.  B.  Matthews,  Soil 
Chemist,  733  Merchants  Exchange,  San 
Francisco. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  "biggest  little 
financial  treatise  in  the  world,"  "Dollars 
Want  Me!"  to  HENRY  HARRISON 
BROWN,  Glenwood,  Cal.  Copy  of  the  most 
progressive  phychological  magazine  sent 
free  with  book. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE — Strong, 
vigorous  fellows  out  of  the  best  imported 
stock;  registered;  both  sexes;  price  $15. 
A.  H.  BRINTON,  Woodland,  Cal. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


PUMPS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oiling 
Direct  Connected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 
ing units.  Built  and  guaranteed  for  all 
heads  and  capacities 


Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  but 
write  us  NOW  and  ask  for  catalog  and 
nformation  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

S03  MARKET  STREET 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid   op  9«,OOO,OO0.M 
Swpl«  and  Undivided  Profits  SS.OOO.OOe.M 


Total   S11.0OO.0OO.M 

OFFICERS  i 
Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


rapidly  being  contracted.    The  Washing- 
ton crop  is  said  to  be  very  short. 
1913  contracts   20    @22  c 


Live  Stock. 

Several  changes  are  noted  this  week, 
calves  being  a  little  higher.  Both  live 
and  dressed  hogs  show  quite  an  advance, 
as  arrivals  have  dropped  off  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  first-class  stock  of 
medium  weight.  Larger  offerings,  how- 
ever, are  expected  before  long. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7  "@  7&c 

Medium    6%@  6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8Vi@  8V>c 

100  to  150  lbs   8  C 

Prime  Wethers    4i4@  4y,c 

Ewes    3%c 

Lambs:   Suckling    5*/>@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12%c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13V2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@l-l  c 

Ewes    9  ~@  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    12  @12y>c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

Quotations  remain  about  the  same,  and 
there  is  no  great  demand  in  the  regular 
trade,  though  a  ready  sale  can  be  found 
for  good  clips  if  the  Holders  are  willing 
to  make  concessions.   Most  growers,  how- 
ever, are  holding  out  in  hope  of  better 
values. 
Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 
Northern,  year's  staple....  13    @14  c 
Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 

do  short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

The  demand  is  picking  up  a  little 
and  with  country  hides  still  scarce,  prices 
have  been  advanced  about  y2c. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y2c 

Medium    13y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14y2@16  c 

Veal   17V»@19  c 

Calf    17y2@19  c 

Ur>  - 

Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    (5)26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25  @  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

The  last  auction  sale  gave  very  unsat- 
isfactory results,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  practically  no  demand  here  for 
stock  of  the  ordinary  classes,  and  only 
a  limited  market  for  more  desirable 
types.  There  are  very  few  horses  chang- 
ing hands  anywhere  in  this  vicinity,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
demand  for  at  least  another  month.  Quo- 
tations stand  nominally  as  before,  but 
there  is  hardly  enough  business  to  estab- 
lish values,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  anxious  to  sell  could  realize  these 
figures.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  even 
desirable  stock  for  some  time  before 
finding  buyers  at  any  satisfactory  price. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


A  westerner  who  had  never  seen  the 
ocean  was  standing  on  the  beach  and  he 
asked  the  beach  guard: 

"Say,  mister,  do  you  fellows  sell  this 
water  in  case  folks  want  to  take  a  sea 
bath  in  their  rooms?" 

The  beach  guard  thought  he  would 
"jolly"  him  along  and  told  him  it  was 
fifteen  cents  a  bucket,  or  two  buckets 
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Daily  Trains 

Los  Angeles 


to 


QUICKEST  SERVICE — SHORTEST  ROUTES 


SHORE  LINE 
LIMITED 


THE  OWL 
THE  LARK 

Dining  Car. 

COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  a.m. 
9:  50  p.m. 


Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco  i\ei77 

Station 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


6:20  p.m. 
8:35  a.m. 


Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 
First  class  tickets  only. 

Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


7:00  a.m. 
10:30  p.m. 


Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 

FOUR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINS  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  WITH 
STANDARD  PULLMAN  AND  DINING  CARS.    ALL  CLASSES  OF  TICKETS. 


Valley  Express  f£t7on 

10 

40 

a.m 

Sunset  Express  ™rd  st- 

c  Station 

4 

00 

p.  m 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  g™rJon 

4: 

40 

p.  m 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Passenger  gggst, 

10: 

00 

p.  m 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line— 1915 

San  Francisco:  Flood  Bldg.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  180. 
Oakland:  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.    Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.  Phone  Lakeside  1420.  First  St.  Station.  Phone  Oakland  796. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

WATER   IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  in- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  continu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jackson 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles:  212  North  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


M]ake$20000-°more  perYear 


Ynil  Pan  Molro  Rid"  MnnPV  Wi,h  a  we"  machine  that  makes  irrigating 
IOU  i,aU  PiaKe  Dig  PlOIiey  wellsfaslandatalowcost.  Demandfor 
uch  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.    If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.    Forces  casings  perpcrfecily.    One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
l  make  $1  an  hour  for  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT proposition. 
LISLE,  M'F'G.  CO..  Box  412  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  YOUNG  CHICKENS  WANTED  FOR  CASH. 

Ship  us  immediately  by  express  all  the  Plymouth  Rock  young  roosters  and 
hens  you  can.  Large  Plymouth  Rock  young  roosters  are  selling  as  high  as 
30  cents  a  pound;  old  hens  will  bring  18  cents  a  pound;  white  broilers,  fryers 
and  young  roosters  are  selling  from  25  to  26  cents  a  pound. 

Send  us  your  next  order  for  brooms.  They  are  selling  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
per  dozen.  Dried  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  in  excellent  demand.  Ship  up  what 
you  have  immediately.    Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  us  at  S.  F. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  200-217  Clay  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Cnl. 
Established  in  1876.    References:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  and  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland. 


for  a  quarter. 

The  man  seemed  to  think  that  was  too 
expensive  and  went  away.  When  he 
came  around   again  it  was  low  tide. 

"Great  Scott,"  said  he,  "but  you've  sold 
a  lot  since  morning,  haven't  you?" 


"Farmers,"  said  the  fair  city  visitor, 


"are  just  as  dishonest  as  the  city  milk- 
men." 

"How  d'ye  make  that  out?"  asked  the 
farmer's  wife. 

"This  morning,"  said  the  girl  accus- 
ingly, "with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  your 
hired  man  water  the  cows  just  before  he 
milked  them." 
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ALFALFA  CUTTER  AND  GRINDER 

A  NEW  MILL  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


Use  STOVER  ALFALFA  Cl'TTKR  AND  MGAL  Mil. I,  for  Dry  Alfalfa,  Kaf- 
fir Corn,  Pea  Vine  Hay,  Sheaf  Oats,  Ear  Corn,  and  Shelled  Grain. 

Cuts  Alfalfa  into  1/16-inch  lengths,  and  will  grind  it  as  fine  or  coame 
on  you  like.  Have  you  a  small  acreage?  Have  you  a  large  acreage?  This 
STOVER  MILL,  will  save  you  money. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  MEAL  and  full  information,  without  any 
obligations  whatever  to  purchase. 

The  STOVER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  from  $9.00  to  $11.00  per  ton  If  you  will 
grind  your  alfalfa  into  meal.    Capacity,  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  hour. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

iT>  ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8th  Edition  of  our  Ilroivn  Book.    It's  of 

prleeleNH  value  to  every  rancher — yet  coats  yon  nothing. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LAY  A^b 
PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried^  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET  . 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Let  Angsts*:  120  South  Los  Angeles  Street  tan  Franeliee:   233  Rialto  Bldg. 


G-E 


No  sitting  up  nights  to  keep 
this  motor  running 

The  cot  was  taken  out  of  the  pump  house  shown  when  the  old 
power  used  was  replaced  by  a 

Electric  Motor 

For  Ranch  or  Farm  Use 

As  long  as  power  is  supplied  this  motor  runs  without  attention 
i=       other  than  refilling  its  oil  reservoirs  every  month.  This  30  H.P. 

motor  is  belted  to  a  6-inch  vertical  pump  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Edward 
=1  Oilman,  at  Edenvale,  Cal.  This  is  Mr.  Oilman's  second  purchase 
HI       of  a  G-E  motor.   He  will  tell  anyone  what  he  told  us: 

Us       General  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen .— I  have  used  a  General  Electric  motor  to  irrigate  my  (arm  and 
=        orchard  for  the  past  two  years  and  have  not  had  one  mome  nt's  trouble  or 
=        any  complaints.  1  have  left  it  running  for  hours  without  even  thinking  of  it. 
=        i  |)avc.  unlimited  confidence  in  the  motor  and  can  highly  recommend  it. 
=  Yours  very  truly,  (signed)   F.n.  fin. man. 

Electric  service  brings  you   besides,  the 
=        cheering  comfort  of  electric  lightsin  your  house 
and  power  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  woman's 

=  Write  today  for  our  interesting  free  book- 
  let  about  ranching  and  farming  with  electricity. 

==  The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 

=  request  gladly  ansicerall  questions  relot- 

=  ing  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 

-  „nd  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 

=  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  company. 

1    GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Salt  I 


Boise 
lie  City 


THE*  SCUM  EISER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 

UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in   the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE  US  TODAY   ^"d^e  will  send  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 
.  ,  .  literature.  #The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 

Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.  It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  us  NOW  for  full  detaile 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

138  Second  si., 
Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 
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ALFALFA  FEEDING  METHODS. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS.] 

When  one  asks  himself  what  crop  is  doing  the  most  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  California  today,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  answer,  "alfalfa." 
This  State  has  been  widely  advertised  as  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  if 
it  is  such,  alfalfa  has  surely  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors,  for  a  man 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital  and  a  20  or  40-acre  field  of  raw  alfalfa 
land  under  irrigation  has  usually  been  able  to  pay  for  the  land  and  in 
a  few  years  have  enough  surplus  earnings  to  put  up  a  comfortable  home 
and  be  what  we  Americans  call  independent. 

Alfalfa  has  not  stopped  in  its  aid  in  land  development,  for  never  has 
more  interest  been  shown  in  it  or  more  acres  been  prepared  for  it  than 
at  present,  and  one  finds  men  in  every  locality  who  would  not  be  farm- 
ing today  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  or  that  season's  alfalfa,  which  kept 


stock,  for  either  milk  or  meat  production,  the  feeder  should  know  ap- 
proximately what  percentage  of  these  nutrients  are  contained  in  his 
ration. 

As  the  proportion  of  protein  in  alfalfa  runs  very  high  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  low,  it  requires  some  other  feed  to  supply  more  carbo- 
hydrates, to  make  it  evenly  balanced.  In  order  to  have  these  other 
foods  to  enable  him  to  balance  the  ration,  though,  the  California  farmer 
has  found  that  he  must  be  able  to  produce  some  good,  cheap  crop  on 
his  own  place,  for  where  plenty  of  good  alfalfa  is  grown,  it  has  usually 
been  found  that  there  was  little  advantage,  cost  considered,  in  feeding 
mill  feeds  with  hay  to  dairy  cattle,  except  that  stock  fed  in  that  manner 
would  keep  in  much  better  condition  and  produce  a  little  better. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  good  feeders  are  becoming  enthused  with  the 
growing  of  corn,  to  be  fed  in  the  shape  of  silage.  The  reason  for  this 
new  interest  is  that  a  ration  of  corn  ensilage  and  alfalfa  hay  is  said  to 
be  as  nearly  balanced  as  one  could  wish  for,  and  besides  greatly  aiding 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Alfalfa  Ranch. 


things  running  and  helped  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  As  we  stated,  al- 
falfa has  been  one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  poor  man's  friends,  but  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  share  the  glory  with  live  stock,  for  without 
live  stock  in  the  State  to  consume  the  alfalfa,  the  latter  would  not  be 
so  profitable,  and  also  without  alfalfa  the  live  stock  industry  would  be 
centered  largely  in  districts  where  good  wild  feed  grows,  as  in  sections 
along  the  coast.  With  all  of  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  of  both 
alfalfa  and  live  stock,  there  will  most  likely  be  a  great  many  points 
brought  out  in  the  future  that  will  give  them  a  still  loftier  position,  if 
that  is  possible. 

One  of  these  questions  which  seems  to  be  budding  into  prominence 
at  this  time  is  whether  the  true  worth  of  alfalfa  as  a  feed  can  be  realized 
from  feeding  it  as  a  single  feed,  for  while  everything  interested  concedes 
that  it  is  the  greatest  single  feed  known,  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  by  the  addition  of  certain  other  feeds  the  value  of  an  acre 
of  producing  alfalfa  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  the  owner 
than  it  is  today. 

The  reason  alfalfa  is  such  a  good  feed  is  also  the  reason  for  adding 
other  foods,  that  is,  it  is  considered  the  best  single  feed  there  is,  but  has 
too  great  a  proportion  of  some  constituents  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
when  fed  alone.  The  nutrients  of  feed  which  are  necessary  for  a  well 
balanced  ration  are  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  in  feeding 


the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa,  there  are  other  good  reasons  why  it  should 
be  used,  chief  among  which  are  that  it  greatly  benefits  the  land  to 
carry  on  some  system  of  rotation. 

While  alfalfa  is  a  great  builder  up  of  soils,  land  farmed  to  one 
crop  continuously  is  a  poor  practice,  and  a  great  many  alfalfa  growers 
are  beginning  to  plow  up  fields  which  have  been  seeded  six  or  seven 
years  and  to  plant  grain,  sorghum  or  some  other  annual  plant,  for  one 
year  or  more.  Although  all  such  catch  crops  usually  do  well  on  alfalfa 
sod,  they  are  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  Indian  corn,  providing  it  is  fed 
as  ensilage.  Another  good  reason  why  corn  used  as  ensilage  is  a 
benefit  is  in  dry  years  like  the  present  one,  for  with  one  or  more  silos 
full  of  ensilage,  the  stockman  has  the  best  insurance  he  could  pur- 
chase, as  when  silos  are  properly  built  and  filled,  the  feed  can  be  carried 
over  for  several  years,  without  danger  of  spoiling 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  that  while  alfalfa  in  the  past  has 
put  up  a  good  fight  to  uphold  its  laurels,  from  now  on  it  will  be  aided 
by  the  next  greatest  crop  of  this  country — corn.  Stockmen  should  not 
forget  that  there  is  one  other  factor  connected  with  good  feeding,  and 
that  is  good  stock,  for  all  of  the  good  feeding  one  can  do  will  not  bring 
results  unless  good  stock  is  employed  to  consume  it. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  either  dairy  or  beef 
(Continued  on  Page  127.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  Wan 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Aug.  5,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

T 

.24 

.11 

64 

52 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

T 

.00 

102 

62 

T 

.00 

.00 

96 

56 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.01 

72 

54 

.00 

.09 

.00 

86 

46 

T 

.32 

.00 

100 

64 

Independence... 

.14 

1.60 

.00 

94 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.03 

82 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.00 

.00 

92 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.05 

.00 

78 

60 

The  Week. 


The  partial  farewell  of  the  emergency  editorial 
outfit  in  this  column  last  week  simply  shows  how 
often  and  easily  a  person  can  slip  up  in  prognos- 
tications of  the  future.  The  Rural  Press  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  outfit  that  has  had  it 
since  Professor  Wickson  left  on  his  work  of  study- 
ing how  European  financial  methods  could  be 
adapted  to  California  agricultural  conditions. 
The  last  word  is  that  he  is  having  a  little  chance 
to  rest  after  his  strenuous  investigating  tour  and 
will  be  here  at  the  finish  of  next  week's  prep- 
aration of  the  paper,  so  this  is  the  last  full  issue 
over  which  the  editor  will  have  no  more  control 
than  his  "Out  in  the  World"  letter  would  indi- 
cate. 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  happening  this  week 
for  an  editor  to  get  excited  about,  including  the 
appointment  of  a  county  agricultural  adviser  in 
Humboldt,  the  beginning  of  correspondence 
•courses  at  the  University  (with  agriculture  the 
most  popular,  of  course,  as  is  to  be  expected), 
lots  of  progress  in  the  formation  of  an  irrigation 
district  for  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  so  on ; 
but  these  will  have  to  be  ignored  for  the  time 
being,  as  far  as  comment  is  concerned.  In  just 
the  small  space  to  be  taken,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  column,  which  appeared  for 
the  first  time  last  week,  giving  some  of  the  sales 
of  pure-bred  stock  by  California  breeders  or  to 
California  breeders.  Anybody  who  has  followed 
our  columns  at  all  closely  will  have  noted  the 
rapid  increase  of  pure-bred  stock,  the  number  of 
new  breeders  establishing  fine  herds  and  flocks 
in  the  State,  and  the  purchases  of  the  best  dams 
and  sires  available  by  established  breeders.  We 
cannot  get  track  of  every  sale  made,  but  we  can 
of  a  great  many,  and  our  reports  of  them  should 
he  of  great  value.  These  reports  will  be  given 
once  a  month  or  oftener.  The  stockman,  by  fol- 
lowing these  sales,  can  see  what  breeder  in  his 
district  is  doing  most  to  improve  his  stock,  who 
is  starting  up  a  pure-bred  herd,  etc.,  and  the  pure- 


bred men  can  tell  of  the  progress  of  other  pure- 
bred men.  Even  the  reports  of  the  sales  them- 
selves will  encourage  by  their  example  those  who 
otherwise  might  continue  in  the  rut  of  scrub  stock 
and  scrub  sires.  It  will  do  good  all  around,  so 
whenever  a  sale  of  a  fine  breeding  animal  is  made, 
don't  be  backward  about  reporting  it. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  sketched 
some  of  the  phases  of  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Credit  Agricole  of  France.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds to  other  features  of  this  national  system  of 
farm  finance,  and  alludes  also  to  the  Credit 
Foncier,  a  private  concern  under  government 
supervision,  which  has  come  to  have  about  half 
of  its  activity  in  agricultural  lines. — Associate.] 

We  have  seen  in  outline  the  way  in  which  the 
French  governmental  system  of  rural  finance,  the 
Credit  Agricole,  is  constituted  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  operated  for  "short-term"  loans  to 
farmers,  on  collective  personal  credit,  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  at  low  rates  of  interest  so  that 
farmers,  endorsed  by  their  associates,  can  get 
money  for  less  interest  and  have  the  use  of  it  long 
enough  to  turn  over  a  crop  (say  for  a  year),  while 
commercial  borrowers  have  to  work  on  a  three- 
months  basis.  This  is  an  achievement  to  which 
the  French  official  farmers  point  with  much 
pride,  and  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  all 
Frenchmen  do  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  it,  it  may  be  said  that  all  people  are 
never  perfectly  joyful  over  any  one  thing — espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  governmental  thing. 

We  have  in  mind  now  to  outline  how  the  Credit 
Agricole  works  on  a  "long-time  loan"  or  mort- 
gage, which  usually  means,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a  loan  which  is  never  called  in  because 
it  cancels  itself  on  the  amortisation  plan  in  two 
or  more  decades,  as  was  sketched  in  connection 
with  the  German  rural  banking  policies.  Long- 
term  credit  is  a  newer  thing  with  the  Credit 
Agricole  than  short-term  because  the  latter  Avas 
a  very  pressing  need  and  unprovided  for  except 
by  the  schemes  of  loan  sharks.  This  was  the 
ease  in  France,  as  in  other  European  countries, 
as  has  been  previously  suggested.  There  was 
always  some  form  of  long-term  credit  by  mort- 
gage, but  short  loans  for  a  farmer's  pressing 
needs,  to  put  in  or  grow  or  harvest  a  crop,  were 
always  handled  by  Shylocks  until  the  co-opera- 
tive credit  societies  created  a  new  kind  of  secur- 
ity, which  is  now  considered  the  very  best  secur- 
ity of  all,  namely,  the  character  of  a  man  as 
vouched  for  by  his  best  friends  and  nearest  neigh- 
bors. 

Long-Term  Personal  Credit. 

The  kind  of  long-term  credit  which  the  French 
agricultural  statesmen  take  most  pride  in  is  a 
loan  with  amortisation  which  is  based  upon  col- 
lective personal  security  and  not  upon  visible 
security  or  collateral  such  as  a  mortgage  might 
attach  itself  to.  That  sort  of  business  is  done 
by  the  Regional  banks,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
are  very  low,  but  otherwise  the  business  is  done 
in  ordinary  loaning  ways  on  mortgage  security, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time.  What 
seems  more  unique,  and  more  recent  also,  is  mak- 
ing long-time  loans  without  visible  collateral  to 
twice  the  amount  of  the  loan — in  fact,  with  vis- 
ible security  no  greater  than  the  loan  except  as 
security  is  found  in  the  past  and  future  life  of 
a  man,  and  that  man  the  borrower  himself.  These 
are  loans  for  development:  the  financing  of  a 
farmer  because  his  associates  believe  he  will  win 
out  and  pay  his  debts. 


The  movement  toward  such  a  provision  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Government's  appreci- 
ation of  the  fact  that  the  rural  districts  were  be- 
ing depopulated  and  that  something  must  be  done 
to  create  more  farmers  and  to  prevent  young 
men  who  knew  how  to  farm  from  being  drawn 
away  from  the  land  to  city  occupations.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  was  held  that  three  things  were 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  provide : 

1.  Long-term  loans  to  help  young  farmers  to 
get  land  of  their  own,  and  to  finance  producing 
establishments. 

2.  Pensions  for  superannuated  farm  laborers,  to 
give  them  the  same  old-age  outlook  which  Gov- 
ernment empolyees  were  assured. 

3.  Protection  of  crop  losses  by  hail,  drouth, 
frost,  or  other  calamity  against  which  man  can- 
not contend,  in  the  form  of  crop  insurance. 

It  was  believed  that  these  three  things  would 
make  farm  life  so  much  more  desirable  that  young 
men  would  decide  to  stay  in  the  country  and 
not  go  to  the  cities,  where  both  present  and  fu- 
ture seemed  brighter  to  the  factory  workers  than 
anything  the  country  could  offer.  Laws  have  al- 
ready been  enacted  providing  for  the  first  two 
of  this  triad  of  triumph — the  third  is  still  under 
discussion.    We  comment  briefly  : 

Loans  to  Start  Rural  Families. 

The  long-term  personal  security  loan  law  is  of 
recent  enactment.  It  was  helped  along  by  the 
great  flood  of  1910  which  devastated  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  and  overflowed  parts  of  Paris — in 
fact,  the  legislators  had  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  boats.  This  experience  gave  the  law- 
makers a  realizing  sense  of  flood  disasters  and 
mellowed  their  hearts  toward  the  Seine  farmers 
who  were  destitute.  They  arranged  a  way  by 
which  a  small  farmer  of  good  reputation  could 
borrow  not  to  exceed  $1G0  for  15  years  at  not 
more  than  2%  interest.  This  seems  a  small  sum 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  but  it  helped 
many  to  get  tools,  seeds,  etc.  In  another  way 
the  law  kept  many  people  on  the  land.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  Government,  through  the 
Credit  Agricole,  has  loaned  $,1,000,000  to  purchase 
between  3500  and  4000  small  farms  for  that  num- 
ber of  young  married  countrymen,  and  counts 
that  in  this  way  it  has  established  that  number 
of  producing  and  reproducing  families  for  the 
good  of  France.  No  old  people  can  get  into  this 
game:  the  law  requires  young  men:  the  Govern- 
ment knows  what  it  is  after — just  as  the  New 
York  alderman  thought  he  did  when  he  held  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  buy  a  dozen  gondolas  for 
the  lakes  of  Central  Park,  for  a  good  pair  would 
answer  every  purpose.  Up  to  $1,600  will  be 
loaned  to  a  young  man  to  buy  a  farm,  and  he 
will  be  given  more  on  a  short  loan  to  buy  stock, 
tools,  etc.  When  a  young  man  from  the  country 
applies  for  a  city  job,  like  that  of  mail-carrier 
or  a  clerkship,  he  is  advised  that  the  Government 
will  start  him  on  land,  that  will  come  to  be  his 
own,  at  2V4%  interest,  including  the  killing  of 
the  principal.  But  he  has  to  be  the  right  kind 
of  a  young  man.  as  certified  by  his  neighbors. 
We  saw  one  such  who  had  shown  that  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  been  farm  laborers  in 
the  same  village  and  he,  too.  had  done  farming. 
That  is  the  kind  the  Government  is  after.  They 
will  not  take  a  city  man,  either  old  or  young, 
and  buy  a  farm  for  him  simply  because  he  has 
a  vision  of  himself  as  a  farmer.  They  insist  upon 
actual  farming  experience,  certified  to  be  of  the 
right  sort:  all  the  farm  schooling  a  man  has  had 
is  to  his  advantage  if  it  rests  upon  a  foundation 
of  actual  farm  life.  This  sort  of  thing  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  Government  farming  in  Eu 
rope,  except  scientific  research  places,  and  they 
go  mostly  to  the  higher-ups,  to  whom  the  univer- 
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sities  in  Europe  are  open.  The  great  point  every- 
where in  Europe  is  to  get  the  young  country 
people  to  farming  and  keep  them  away  from  cit- 
ies and  factories.  So  far  as  this  one  thing  goes, 
the  farm-boy  of  Europe  is  in  a  class  by  himself 
and  all  others  are  excluded. 

Loans  to  Develop  Production 

Another  function  of  long-term  loans  of  the 
Credit  Agricole  is  to  finance  co-operative  estab- 
lishments for  increasing  and  improving  produc- 
tion. By  a  law  of  1907,  long-term  collective  se- 
curity was  acceptable  for  loans  to  farmers'  so- 
cieties which  desired  to  build  and  equip  dairies, 
wineries,  oil  mills,  distilleries,  and  many  other 
things — including  a  co-operative  railway  in  one 
district.  The  society  has  to  raise  what  money  it 
can  by  selling  shares,  and  the  Government  adds 
twice  as  much.  It  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  loan  for 
15  to  25  years  at  2%%,  including  amortisation. 
We  saw  one  concern  which  cost  $12,000  for 
grounds,  buildings,  machinery,  and  raw  materials 
to  start  with ;  the  society  raised  $4,000,  and  the 
Government  put  in  $8,000.  The  shareholders  can 
receive  4%  on  their  investment ;  the  Government 
must  have  2*4% ;  the  Regional  bank  %%  for  do- 
ing the  business — the  balance  of  the  net  earnings 
must  be  distributed  to  those  who  contributed  ma- 
terial to  the  product,  in  addition  to  whatever 
they  previously  received  as  the  price  of  their  raw 
materials.  The  Government  helps  strictly  co- 
operative affairs :  it  does  not  undertake  to  add 
to  the  fair  interest  which  the  shareholders  re- 
ceive on  their  capital.  Since  1907  the  Credit  Ag- 
ricole has  helped  300  societies  in  this  way  and 
has  placed  $2,000,000  of  Government  money. 

Relation  of  Regional  Banks  to  Old-Line  Banks. 

We  remember  writing  of  the  relation  of  agri- 
cultural banks  to  old-line  share  banks  in  some 
other  countries,  but  are  not  sure  that  we  have 
noted  the  relation  in  France.  It  is,  however, 
the  same  that  we  found  elsewhere.  The  upbuild- 
ing of  the  banking  habit  and  teaching  the  people 
to  use  borrowed  capital  profitably  has  helped  the 
commercial  banks  in  all  parts  of  France  to  get 
interest  on  idle  money.  The  Bank  of  France  can- 
not supply  all  the  money  needed.  The  Regional 
banks  have  to  get  money  wherever  they  can  find 
it  at  the  same  rates  they  are  allowed  to  charge 
on  their  own  deposit  accumulations — say  3V2  and 
4%.  This  is  only  about  one-half  the  rate  which 
the  commercial  banks  formerly  required  for  loans 
to  agriculture  when  they  would  make  them  at  all. 
Now  they  have  wholly  overcome  their  dislike  of 
agricultural  security :  in  fact,  they  are  keen  to 
get  it.  We  were  told  that  whenever  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  opening  of  a  new  Regional 
bank,  the  other  banks  hasten  to  offer  it  the  use 
of  their  money  on  the  same  terms  the  Regional 
banks  have  with  the  Bank  of  France.  They  de- 
sire very  much  to  discount  farmers'  paper  which 
is  endorsed  by  the  Local  and  the  Regional  banks. 
The  reserve  funds  of  the  Regional  banks  are 
being  increased  and  their  stability  is  winning 
admiration.  Perhaps  the  greatest  strain  which 
came  to  one  of  them  was  during  the  serious  troub- 
les in  the  wine  districts.  The  Regional  bank  of 
Montpellier  had  loans  of  $4,600,000  and  was 
helped  out  of  a  dilemma  by  the  other  banks. 
Since  its  troubles,  it  has  accumulated  $140,000 
in  its  reserve  fund,  and  on  that  basis  the  Bank 
of  France  will  lend  it  ten  times  as  much  if 
needed.  In  short,  the  affairs  of  the  Credit  Agri- 
cole  in  all  its  branches  seem  to  be  very  pros- 
perous, and  those  concerned  with  its  creation 
and  maintenance  are  profoundly  pleased  with 
their  work,  which  they  hold  to  be  humane  and 
patriotic. 
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The  Credit  Foncier. 

Many  of  those  who  attended  the  rural  credit 
conferences  in  Paris  wondered  why  nothing  was 
said  of  Credit  Foncier,  and  this  information  was 
supplied  toward  the  end  of  the  sittings  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  it.  Credit  Foncier  had 
become  quite  widely  known  in  the  United  States 
through  references  to  it  in  current  literature, 
but  few  knew  its  relation  to  government  rural 
finance,  thinking  perhaps  that  it  was  the  official 
channel  for  the  flow  of  Government  funds  to 
farmers.  This  is  the  function  of  Credit  Agri- 
cole,  as  we  have  explained,  and  therefore  the 
officials  emphasized  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
Credit  Foncier  which  is,  in  fact,  not  official  or 
governmental  at  all,  except  that  its  operations  are 
under  Government  supervision  as  provided  by  the 
banking  laws,  and  for  this  purpose  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Government  sits  on  its  board  of 
governors.  The  Government  gives  no  guaranty 
of  its  transactions. 

Credit  Foncier  was  established  in  1852,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  furnishing  money  on 
mortgages  and  on  the  obligations  of  communes 
and  municipalities  for  administrative  purposes. 
It  is  a  great  financial  institution  and  formerly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  rural  affairs,  but  has  ad- 
vanced into  that  field,  and  now  about  one-half 
of  its  business  is  in  agricultural  affairs.  Credit 
Foncier  has  now  about  a  billion  dollars  loaned 
out:  it  has  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  on  which  it 
pays  dividends  amounting  to  about  6.4%  interest, 
and  its  shares  are  worth  about  90%  above  par. 
Its  share  capital  was  organized  to  serve  as  a 
guaranty  for  its  land  transactions.  The  money 
actually  loaned  comes  from  the  sale  of  bond  issues 
based  upon  mortgages.  Such  bonds  are  issued  as 
more  capital  is  required :  bonds  being  issued  up 
to  80  or  90%  of  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  The 
bonds  are  sold  and  the  loans  paid  in  cash :  the 
individual  mortgagor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bonds,  which  are  sold  in  the  open  market  and  are 
popular  securities.  The  borrower  pays  no  commis- 
sion :  he  is  charged  only  the  cost  of  notary  serv- 
ice in  preparing  the  papers.  Credit  Foncier  re- 
ceives deposits  only  from  borowers. 

The  credit  assumed  is  in  three  forms : 

1.  Short-term  mortgages  for  not  to  exceed  nine 
years.  These  have  no  amortisation  feature  and 
cannot  be  paid  until  due. 

2.  Long-term  mortgages  for  from  10  to  70 
years,  with  amortisation  features :  these  can  be 
repaid  in  advance  of  maturity  if  the  borrower 
desires. 

3.  Current  open  accounts  on  mortgage  guar- 
anty. The  borrower  can  use  checks  to  the  amount 
of  his  mortgage  credit,  but  he  pays  interest  only 
on  what  he  actually  uses :  interest  being  figured 
every  six  months.  Mortgages  for  open  account 
can  run  for  nine  years  or  less. 

Rates  of  interest  fluctuate  somewhat,  but  have 
averaged  on  mortgages  at  about  4%  :  at  present 
the  rate  is  4.3  to  4.5%,  while  mortgages  on  fac- 
tories, etc.,  are  4.65% ;  usually  agricultural  loans 
are  a/2%  lower  interest  than  loans  to  manufac- 
turers and  traders.  Interest  on  debit  balances 
on  open  account  is  0.3%  higher  than  on  mortgage 
loans.  Mortgages  on  agricultural  property  are 
accepted  up  to  one-half  its  value ;  on  vineyards, 
to  one-third  of  value. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Credit  Foncier.  Its  func- 
tion is  proudly  claimed  to  be  to  repay  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  France  and  to  render  credit 
liquid.  It  has  handled  indebtedness  amounting 
to  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars  since  its  begin- 
ning, and  it  has,  as  stated  above,  about  a  billion 
in  loans  at  the  present  time.  Its  bonds  are  be- 
lieved to  be  as  good  as  the  land  they  rest  upon, 
and  are  popular  investments. 
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How  a  German  State  Plants  Families. 

In  connection  with  what  is  said  above  about 
the  desire  of  France  to  plant  new  farming  fam- 
ilies on  the  land,  we  recall  a  promise  previously 
made  to  mention  a  German  undertaking  in  the 
same  line,  in  which  a  mortgage  bank  stakes  set- 
tlers on  land  which  the  local  government  is  will- 
ing to  give  to  young  farmers  who  will  make  homes 
upon  it.  We  have  an  idea  that  land  was  very 
scarce  in  Europe,  and  that  people  were  very 
abundant.  We  find,  on  examination,  that  both 
these  things  are  true  only  in  spots.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  idle  land  in  Europe :  not  only 
in  private  estates,  but  in  Government  ownership 
in  some  countries,  while  in  other  countries  the 
Governments  are  condemning  and  buying  land 
on  which  to  establish  farm  homes.  Europe  not 
only  needs  more  farmers,  but  needs  them  very 
badly,  and  is  now  losing  rather  than  gaining 
them. 

We  went  out  on  a  vast  peat  moorland  in  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg  on  which  the  Government 
is  planting  new  farmers  and  endowing  them.  The 
land  is  being  drained  at  public  expense  and  high- 
ways being  built  in  all  directions.  The  soil  is 
productive  and  the  crops  of  the  young  people 
whom  we  visited  looked  very  promising,  while 
their  children  were  strong  and  abundant.  Surely 
the  Duchy  will  be  in  much  better  shape  to  face 
coming  problems  with  that  broad  moor  growing 
fighters  and  food  producers — and  so  would  nearly 
all  European  states.  They  are  not  yet  visibly 
affected  by  the  world-peace  propaganda.  So  far 
as  we  could  see,  nearly  all  Europe  is  getting 
ready  to  fight — but  that  is  all  incidental. 

Of  the  peat-land  farms,  the  Government  gives 
the  land  in  small  tracts  and  grants  ten-year  free- 
dom from  taxation.  The  Government  credit-bank 
advances  money  to  build  a  house  and  barn  (which 
by  local  custom  are  under  the  same  roof),  and 
a  traveling  instructor  tells  the  new  settlers  how 
to  handle  the  land  and  crops.  An  official  of  the 
bank  prepared  this  ingenuous  statement : 

"We  grant  to  the  colonist  a  loan  of  about 
$1,100;  enough  to  build  a  decent  house.  Besides, 
we  give  a  small  amount  in  cash  for  buying  fer- 
tilizers, tools,  seed,  etc.  As  security,  the  property 
is  pledged  to  us,  but  we  do  not  go  into  details 
as  to  the  value  as  we  do  with  the  regular  mort- 
gages, and  are  satisfied  with  an  attest  from  the 
officials  that  we  have  sufficient  security  for  the 
money  loaned.  In  this  way  the  bank  has  given 
during  the  last  five  years  about  400  loans  for 
erection  of  houses  and  200  for  cultivation  and 
similar  purposes,  amounting  in  all  to  $500,000. 

"We  also  loan  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  value 
on  small  homesteads,  owned  mostly  by  farm- 
hands, who  make  their  living  on  the  large  farms 
and  ranches.  The  State  assists  these  people  as 
well  as  the  colonists  in  case  of  need  with  not 
exceeding  1%  of  the  interest  annually  due,  the 
means  for  which  are  taken  from  State  funds  ap- 
propriated and  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  In 
1912  about  $3000  was  required. 

"From  all  this  you  will  see  that  our  bank  is 
a  source  of  benefit  to  our  farmers.  They  can 
follow  their  vocation  without  any  anxiety  about 
their  mortgage  falling  due ;  they  can  plan  new 
extensions  in  buying  land  or  the  latest  machinery, 
knowing  where  they  can  find  financial  assistance 
on  reasonable  terms.  Our  farmers  of  late  years 
are  striving  to  have  the  best  as  they  do  in  your 
own  great  country,  and  we  are  sure  our  endeav- 
ors will  in  course  of  time  also  reap  their  harvest 
for  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg." 

Oh,  was  he  not  a  joyful  banker — giving  out 
money  and  assuring  the  borrower  that  the  mort- 
gage would  never  become  due,  because  his  little 
payments  would  meet  the  interest  and  kill  the 
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principal?  He  said  the  Oldenburg  farmers  are 
striving  to  have  the  best,  just  as  we  do  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  they  would  like  to  trade  bank- 
ers with  us. 

Shall  a  Farmer  Borrow  Capital? 

Not  until  we  came  to  France  was  the  question 
raised  as  to  whether  a  farmer  should  borrow 
money  to  do  farming  with.  It  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  everywhere  that  he  should  use  bor- 
rowed capital,  just  as  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers do :  that  he  should  increase  and  improve 
production  with  it  and  increase  his  income  there- 
by. It  was  also  insisted  everywhere  that  a  farmer 
should  be  able  to  borrow  money  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest and  on  such  time  as  would  enable  him  to 
increase  his  income  by  doing  bigger  business.  In 
Paris  we  asked  an  official  of  the  Credit  Agricole 
whether  any  opposition  was  encountered  in  the 
work  of  furnishing  cheap  money  to  farmers.  He 
replied  that  there  were  a  few  economists  who 
argued  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  teach  farm- 
ers to  get  into  debt :  that  they  ought  not  to  form 
the  habit  of  borrowing:  that  they  ought  to  be 
exhorted  to  save  money  of  their  own  earning  and 
make  their  improvements  with  that. 

We  do  not  care  to  argue  that  question  on  theo- 
retical grounds.  Every  reader  can  do  that  for 
himself.  We  do  make  the  observation,  however, 
that  wherever  we  saw  borrowed  capital  being 
used  in  Europe  it  was  being  used  to  advantage. 
Whole  districts  were  increasing  and  improving 
their  products  by  the  means  and  appliances  which 
freer  capitalization  provided,  and  individual  pro- 
ducers were  vastly  more  prosperous  than  they 
were  said  to  have  been  previously.  We  could  see 
that  they  were  working  with  more  and  better 


livestock,  buildings,  and  machinery  than  they 
could  ever  have  become  possessed  of  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pull  themselves  up  with  the  poor 
outfits  which  we  were  told  they  formerly  had  and 
which  enabled  them  to  make  a  scant  livelihood 
without  chance  of  accumulations.  Beyond  this, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  been  freed  from  loan  sharks  and  given  good 
appliances  and  supplies  for  increased  production 
by  long-term  credit  at  low  interest,  which  they 
secured  by  their  co-operative  credit  societies,  was 
that  they  were  working  under  much  greater  ad- 
vantages than  formerly  and  reaching  much  better 
results. 

Lest  some  may  urge  that  cheap,  long-term 
money  would  induce  extravagance,  we  must  re- 
mind the  readers  that  all  loans  for  improvements 
are  made  on  applications  which  state  exactly 
what  improvement  is  contemplated  and  is  denied 
if  the  project  seems  to  the  examining  committee 
to  be  visionary  or  the  man  unfit  to  carry  it  out. 
This  supervision  is  continued  after  the  applica- 
tion is  approved,  and  it  is  made  sure  that  the 
money  is  used  for  the  specified  improvement  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  If  a  man  gets  a  loan  to 
drain  a  field  he  cannot  make  a  tennis  court  with 
it,  and  if  he  gets  a  loan  to  displace  a  lot  of 
bum  cows  with  a  good  dairy  herd,  he  cannot  buy 
a  fast  horse.  Usually  the  man  is  using  the  money 
of  the  community  for  the  upbuilding  of  pros- 
perity of  the  community,  and  if  he  doesn't  walk 
straight  his  neighbors  will  have  him  by  the  col- 
lar. Perhaps  readers  will  say  they  would  not 
have  even  cheap  money  with  such  neighborly  dic- 
tation. We  are  not  arguing  that  proposition  at 
this  time:  we  simply  say  it  works  well  in 
Europe. 


Bordeaux  Treatment  for 
Gummosis. 


[By  H.  S.  Fawcett,  Pathologist,  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture.] 

The  disease  known  as  gummosis  of  lemon  trees 
in  California  is  characterized  by  the  dying  of  areas 
of  bark  and  the  exudation  of  large  quantities  of 
gum  above  the  bud  union.  That  certain  types  of 
this  disease  can  be  induced  in  large  healthy  trees 
with  cultures  of  fungi  has  been  shown  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  inoculations  during  the  past  year. 
It  was  first  found  that  typical  cases  of  gummosis 
could  be  transmitted  from  diseased  to  healthy 
trees  by  inoculations  with  bits  of  discolored  bark 
or  wood  cut  out  at  the  advancing  margins  of  dis- 
eased areas.  Bits  of  exuded  gum  or  pieces  of 
tissue  near  the  centers  of  the  diseased  areas 
already  permeated  with  gum,  in  most  cases  failed 
to  transmit  the  disease. 

In  making  a  study  of  lemon  gummosis  in  the 
orchards,  it  was  found  that  there  were  at  least 
two  forms  of  gummosis,  one  in  which  the  dead 
bark  remained  hard  without  outward  evidence  of 
fungi  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  one 
in  which  the  dead  bark  was  at  first  soft  with  a 
later  development  of  fungi  upon  the  surface  dur- 
ing damp  weather.  By  a  series  of  inoculations 
with  a  number  of  fungi  isolated  from  both  types 
of  the  disease,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Pythi- 
acystis  citrophthora,  the  brown  rot  fungus,  is 
capable  of  causing  the  former,  and  that  Botrytis 
vulgaris,  the  gray  fungus,  is  capable  of  causing 
the  latter  form. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  greater 
amount  of  gummosis  of  lemon  trees  appears  to 
follow  unfavorable  soil  and  cultural  conditions 
such  as  excessive  moisture  with  the  soil  above  the 
bud  union,  poorly  drained  or  aereated  land,  etc., 
and  methods  of  prevention  have  been  worked  out 
that  have  been  quite  successful  in  the  hands  of 
the  best  growers.  These  methods  of  prevention, 
such  as  keeping  the  soil  from  above  the  bud  union, 
keeping  it  dug  up  around  the  crown,  putting  in 
lime  in  heavy  soils,  avoiding  excessive  moisture, 


using  sour  stock  on  heavy  soils,  planting  high 
budded  trees  and  planting  them  high  for  new 
orchards  are  extremely  important.  These  pre- 
cautions will  largely  avoid  the  conditions  favor- 
able for  the  growth  and  the  infect  on  of  the  fungi. 

The  brown  rot  fungus  lives  in  the  soil,  especially 
in  heavy  soils,  and  its  development  is  favored  by 
excessive  moisture,  and  infection  of  the  lemon 
bark  is  favored  by  the  bud  union  being  buried,  or 
kept  damp.  There  are,  however,  certain  cases 
constantly  occurring  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  in  this  way. 

The  treatment  for  the  gummosis  caused  by  these 
fungi  is  still  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage. 
All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  in  several 
groves  where  the  Bordeaux  paste  was  used  over 
a  year  ago  the  results  appear  very  promising. 
This  applies  only  to  the  lemon  gummosis.  It  is 
too  soon  to  say  definitely  as  to  the  orange  gum 
disease  (Scaly  Bark),  except  that  two  growers 
have  told  me  since  hearing  of  the  Bordeaux  paste 
treatment  that  they  had  used  a  somewhat  similar 
mixture  two  years  ago  with  good  results  and  no 
injury  to  the  trees. 

We  can  say  definitely  that  Bordeaux  is  one  of 
the  best  fungicides  known  and  that  in  a  propor- 
tion even  stronger  than  that  given  here  it  has 
resulted  in  no  harm  to  the  bark  of  trees. 

Before  applying  the  paste  on  lemon  trees  the 
bark  that  is  dead  to  the  wood  should  be  removed 
to  allow  the  Bordeaux  to  get  in  to  kill  out  the 
infection.  In  case  the  outer  bark  is  infected  over 
a  large  area  .and  the  inner  or  cambium  is  still  alive, 
the  outer  layer  may  be  scraped  off  with  a  curved 
sharp  tool  made  on  purpose  lor  this  work,  leaving 
the  cambium  covered  by  inner  bark  still  attached. 
In  this  way  the  infection  is  killed  and  a  new  bark 
is  built  up  under  the  Bordeaux.  One  must  expect 
the  gum  to  run  out  freely  for  several  weeks  or 
months  after  treatment.  One  should  watch  for  the 
formation  of  new,  healthy  tissue,  rather  than  the 
amount  of  gum  that  may  run  out  after  treatment. 
The  gum  that  has  formed  under  the  bark  beyond 


where  any  fungus  has  gone  will  continue  to  drain 
out.  The  gum  itself  does  not  as  a  rule  have  any 
infectious  principle  in  it.  The  fungus  is  in  the 
diseased  bark  at  the  junction  of  the  live  and  dead 
tissue.  The  fungus  does  not  manufacture  the  gum 
but  causes  the  tree  to  produce  it  from  its  own 
products. 

The  formula  for  the  Bordeaux  paste  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

One  pound  of  bluestone  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
water  in  a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel  by  hanging 
it  in  the  top  in  a  sack.  Two  pounds  of  unslaked 
lime,  slaked  in  about  one-half  gallon  of  water. 
Stir  together  when  cool,  making  a  light  blue  mix- 
ture about  the  consistency  of  whitewash.  Apply 
with  a  brush.  This  may  also  be  applied  to  healthy 
bark  as  a  preventative  against  new  infections. 

WALNUT  TROUBLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  in  a  separate  box  we 
are  sending  you  a  sample  of  black  walnuts  and 
we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  send  us  any 
information  concerning  the  trees.  They  look 
healthy  before  they  get  the  disease,  but  after  that 
they  begin  to  get  dry  on  top,  and  the  leaves  get 
drawn  together.  Would  like  to  know  if  any  help 
could  be  given  to  prevent  it. — C.  S.  C,  Jackson, 
Amador  county. 

There  are  three  separate  and  distinct  troubles 
with  these  walnuts,  blight,  aphis  and  blister  mite, 
possibly  more.  The  black  on  the  nuts  may  be 
partly  sunburn,  but  mostly  blight.  This  is  also 
the  trouble  with  the  ends  of  the  branches  that  are 
black  and  dying  back.  There  is  no  cure  or  treat- 
ment that  can  be  recommended.  Some  trees  are 
more  resistant  than  others  and  nr  0? 
tree  or  trees  are  very  susceptible  to  it.  The  only 
way  to  do  with  walnuts  is  to  have  California 
black  walnuts  root  and  make  a  good  selection  for 
productivity  and  blight  resistance  for  the  top. 

The  shiny,  sticky  appearance  of  the  leaves  is 
due  to  walnut  aphis  which  also  are  probably  the 
cause  of  the  leaves  drawing  together.  There  is 
iio  treatment  to  be  advised  as  yet,  either,  but  both 
the  aphis  and  the  blight  are  much  less  serious 
where  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  as  it  should 
be  with  you,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much 
aphis  damage  was  done.  Around  Stockton  this 
summer,  where  the  aphis  could  be  expected  to  be 
worse  than  with  you,  little  or  no  aphis  can  be 
seen,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  none  at  all. 

The  swellings  on  some  of  the  leaves  are  the 
blister  mite,  spoken  of  in  these  columns  a  week 
or  so  ago.  They  ordinarily  appear  to  do  no  dam- 
age, though  when  as  thick  as  on  some  of  these 
leaves,  they  may  weaken  the  tree  a  little.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  damage  in 
branches  is  due  to  lack  of  moisture  in  soil,  made 
worse  by  hot  weather. 

ALFALFA  PLANTING. 


To  the  Editor:  On  a  piece  of  land  which  I  wish 
to  plant  to  alfalfa  there  are  two  small  patches  of 
alkali.  Will  you  please  advise  me,  through  your 
columns,  or  otherwise,  how  to  treat  these  patches 
so  that  my  crop  may  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. Also  would  like  to  know  time,  in  Cali- 
fornia, considered  best  for  planting  alfalfa. — 
H.  W.  M.,  Walnut  Creek. 

Drainage  is  probably  the  only  thing  you  can 
do  to  get  the  alkali  out.  You  will  probably  have 
to  put  tile  drains  from  there  to  some  lower  spot 
and  flood  the  land  to  wash  the  alkali  out  into 
the  tiles  and  away,  or  possibly  open  ditches  would 
do  which  could  be  filled  up  again  after  the  alkali 
was  removed.  In  the  latter  ease  flood  the  land 
and  wash  the  water  off  quickly  in  the  ditch.  Re- 
peat until  the  alkali  is  removed.  If  there  is  black 
alkali  present  you  will  have  to  give  a  good  dress- 
ing with  gypsum,  for  black  alkali  sticks  close  to 
the  soil  and  gypsum  lets  it  run  off  with  water 
freely.  Possibly,  if  you  have  black  alkali  and  the 
gypsum  is  applied,  there  will  be  sufficient  natural 
drainage  to  let  it  go  away  with  Hooding.  Under  any 
conditions  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  as  good 
a  stand  of  alfalfa  on  spots  on  which  alkali  natur- 
ally gathers  as  on  other  land,  as  it  will  be  less 
fitted  for  bacterial  action  and  plant  thrift. 

About  the  best  time  to  plant  alfalfa  is  in  the 
fall  so  that  it  can  get  up  with  the  early  rains  to 
have  enough  growth  to  resist  frost.  It  can  also 
be  planted  after  bad  frosts  have  ceased  in  the 
spring  and  almost  any  other  time  for  that  matter 
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Southern  Field  and  Fruit  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
R.  E.  Hodges.] 

Lettuce  in  Los  Angeles  markets  now  is  soft, 
streaked  with  brown,  and  ancient  in  appearance. 
D.  W.  Irwin  thinks  this  is  alrgely  because  most 
growers  pick  every  bunch  as  they  come  to  it.  He 
picks  his  fields  at  least  three  times,  taking  only 
the  attractive  plants.  An  irrigation  shortly  be- 
fore the  last  cutting  fills  out  the  heads  that  have 
been  soft  before  on  account  of  crowding. 

Three  municipal  markets  were  opened  in  Los 
Angeles,  May  3rd,  for  vegetables,  fruits,  and  home 
produce.  Consumers  go  to  these  markets  and 
buy  direct  from  the  producers.  Three  more  mar- 
kets were  opened  early  in  July.  Five  others  are 
soon  to  be  opened.  Some  fifteen  petitions  from 
residents  in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  now  being 
considered  in  the  office  of  F.  R.  O'Brien,  super- 
intendent of  Los  Angeles  municipal  markets. 

Boxes  of  sweet  corn  must  be  faced  with  uni- 
formly large  ears  to  catch  the  buyers'  attention. 
The  nub  ends  should  be  broken  off,  but  the  outer 
husks  must  be  left  on.  If  taken  off,  the  remain- 
ing husks,  unused  to  light  and  air,  will  dry  and 
shrivel  quickly,  making  the  corn  look  stale. 

Sweet  corn  may  be  kept  over  one  day,  looking 
fresh,  if  the  market  is  dull  and  the  price  low. 
L>o  not  expose  more  of  it  to  the  sun  than  you 
must.  Keep  the  boxes  of  corn  piled  up,  and  put 
them  in  the  shade  on  your  return  home.  "What 
might  be  sacrificed  now  at  15c  per  box  of  three 
dozen  may  be  sold  early  next  day  at  30c. 

Transplant  cauliflowers  August  1st  to  30th.  If 
set  out  too  late,  the  heads  will  be  small  and  will 
seed  so  soon  after  they  form  that  a  large  per 
cent  will  be  lost. 

Sweet  corn  planted  before  August  will  be  ready 
for  the  late  October  market.  Fresh  corn  will  then 
be  scarce  and  high  priced,  partly  because  seed  is 
scarce  now. 


If  you  have  irrigation  water,  now  is  the  time 
to  plant  potatoes  for  the  winter  market. 


Whatever  your  crop  may  be,  plant  it  in  straight 
rows.  It  will  be  easier  to  cultivate,  but  the  big- 
gest difference  will  be  noted  in  the  irrigation. 
Where  rows  are  crooked,  much  more  water  is 
required,  and  the  obstructing  curves  will  cause 
washing  of  soil  as  well  as  uneven  wetting. 

"Irrigate  your  fruit  trees  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  off,  and  then  cultivate  them,"  says  Ed.  Trapp, 
a  progressive  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  of  Los 
Angeles.  "I've  had  good  crops  of  fruit  every 
year  for  twenty  years,  and  I  think  it  is  because 
the  irrigation  and  cultivation  right  after  harvest 
gives  the  tree  every  encouragement  to  produce 
new  growth  bearing  fruit  spurs.  Most  people  do 
not  use  enough  water  because  it  costs  a  little  over 
a  dollar  an  hour  for  100  inches.  If  they  would 
use  plenty  of  water  they  would  gei  regular  crops 
that  would  pay  the  cost  ten  times  over. 

"I've  sold  buds  from  my  own  trees  to  people 
around  here  who  think  there  is  nothing  more  to 
do  in  the  fall  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  They 
come  to  my  place  when  they  are  getting  crops 
in  alternate  years,  and  say  I'm  lucky  because  I 
have  a  regular  crop.  There  is  no  luck  about  it. 
It  is  summer  and  fall  irrigation  and  cultivation." 

Ed.  Trapp  has  four  acres  in  walnuts  which 
yielded  last  year  $600  in  walnuts,  $500  in  cauli- 
flowers, and  $328  in  potatoes  which  followed  the 
cauliflower  and  were  harvested  in  June.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  walnuts  now  growing  will  yield 
$800  if  the  price  is  the  same  as  last  year.  South- 
ern California  farmers  have  a  habit  of  keeping 
their  land  busy  and  productive.  This  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  high  real  estate  values. 
Mr.  Trapp  has  many  fields  from  which  he  gath- 
ers three  or  four  different  crops  a  year;  and  he 
is  proud  of  all  of  them.  He  has  a  two-acre  peach 
orchard  from  which,  on  July  24th,  he  had  been 
picking  100  boxes  per  day  for  ten  days,  and  many 
of  the  trees  were  still  bending  under  their  loads. 

Celery  planting  for  Eastern  winter  markets  be- 
gan on  the  Golden  West  Ranch  at  Schmeltzer  on 


July  1st,  and  was  finished  about  the  last  of  the 
month.  Four  times  the  gang  of  60  to  100  men 
pulled  all  suitable  plants  from  the  ten-acre  seed 
bed  for  transplanting  to  the  fields.  They  have 
about  210  acres  of  celery.  Cultivation  has  al- 
ready commenced  on  the  early  plantings. 

Imported  French  cauliflower  seed  is  used  on 
the  Golden  West  Ranch  at  a  cost  of  $40  per 
pound.  Trapp  Bros,  grow  their  own  seed  at  con- 
siderable expense,  but  they  make  it  pay.  Unsuit- 
able plants  are  culled  every  other  day  from  the 
entire  patch,  while  they  are  heading.  Trapp  Bros, 
are  picking  cucumbers  for  pickles — three  to  five 
tons  per  day  from  20  acres — and  selling  them  to 
the  factory  at  $26.50  per  ton.  They  irrigate  every 
four  to  six  days  now. 

Any  time  now  is  good  to  prune  currants. 

Irrigate  walnuts  just  before  the  shucks  begin 
to  crack,  and  much  clubbing  will  be  saved. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  making  money  on  soil  so 
sandy  that  scarcely  anything  else  will  produce  a 
crop.  « They  are  now  well  started  at  setting  the 
tubers,  and  should  have  more  frequent  irrigations 
from  now  till  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 

Early  green  peppers  are  being  bought  at  5  to 
7c  in  the  field  by  produce  buyers  who  go  after 
them  in-autos.  They  are  high  priced  this  year 
on  account  of  the  short  crop  in  Mexico  occa- 
sioned by  the  revolutions. 

.  Peppers  for  the  canneries  and  driers  are  just 
setting.  They  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  ready, 
for  the  more  they  are  picked  the  more  will  set, 
until  December  or  January  frosts. 

Irrigation  is  the  principal  need  of  peppers  now. 
They  require  more  of  it,  and  the  lack  of  it  is 
more  disastrous  than  with  most  other  crops. 

In  irrigating  lima  beans,  care  is  necessary  io 
keep  water  away  from  the  vines,  for  the  pods 
are  borne  under  them,  and  if  wetted  are  likely 
to  rot.  Blackeye  beans  may  be  flooded,  because 
they  hold  their  pods  in  the  air  above  the  vines. 

The  San  Joaquin  Ranch,  near  Santa  Ana,  makes 
up  partly  for  the  lower  yield  of  lima  beans  on 
their  dry  sandy  soil  by  superior  quality. 


Popcorn  irrigation  is  just  finished.  The  su- 
periority of  California  popcorn  over  that  from 
the  East  is  due  to  entire  lack  of  water  after  the 
silks  are  well  started  to  drying.  This  makes  the 
corn  so  dry  that  it  pops  three  or  four  weeks  after 
it  is  picked,  while  that  from  the  East  requires 
two  to  six  months. 


Everything  that  hastens  maturity  of  sweet  and 
popcorn  after  the  silks  are  started,  reduces  dam- 
age from  worms ;  as  the  kernels  harden,  the  worms 
find  them  harder  to  eat.  In  slow  maturing  corn 
they  often  work  their  way  half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  the  butt. 

Robert  Haenggi  selects  his  popcorn  seed  from 
the  stalk  before  the  general  crop  is  picked.  He 
keeps  it  dry  all  winter,  does  not  test  it  before 
planting,  and  gets  an  almost  perfect  stand.  Cali- 
fornia winters  are  not  so  destructive  to  seed  as 
those  in  the  East. 


CARE  OF  RUN  DOWN  CITRUS  GROVE. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  articles  on  the  fertilization  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  our  especial  kind  of  soil  and  conditions. 
My  brother-in-law  and  I  traded  for  a  20  acre 
orange  grove  which  had  been  badly  neglected  and 
we  wish  to  get  it  into  first-class  shape  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  soil  is  a  gravel  adobe.  We  have  already 
applied  32  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
trees.  We  have  plenty  of  water  and  irrigate 
about  every  five  or  six  weeks.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  find  a  cultivator  that  will  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  ground  and  put  a  mulch  such  as  we  wish  on 
the  surface.  Would  there  be  any  objections  to 
plowing  the  ground  after  each  irrigation  or  would 


it  be  an  advantage  to  do  so?  We  are  thinkiny 
of  sowing  a  cover  crop  of  vetch  in  September.  Do 
you  think  this  advisable?  We  can  get  sheep  ma- 
nure for  about  $4  per  ton.  Would  this  be  good 
for  supplying  humus,  and  what  would  it  need 
to  make  a  complete  fertilizer  for  oranges?  What 
properties  and  what  per  cent  does  a  ton  of  fruit 
remove  from  the  soil?  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  shoot  the  ground  between  the  rows? — 
H.  P.  D.,  Porterville. 

We  would  hardly  advise  plowing  after  each 
irrigation.  If  a  disc  cultivator  will  not  do  the 
job  properly  you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
it  by  trying  to  find  just  the  best  cultivator  pos- 
sible from  successful  growers  with  soil  like  yours, 
and  study  the  management  of  the  soil  to  see  how 
it  can  best  be  handled  with  the  proper  tools.  If 
you  have  an  adobe  with  too  little  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  it  you  certainly  have  work  before  you. 
This  refractory  soil  will  be  partly  overcome  by 
growing  the  cover  crop  you  suggest,  by  good 
fertilization  and  proper  working.  Would  say  that 
you  were  working  along  right  lines. 

Would  certainly  advise  growing  vetch  or  some 
such  crop.  On  similar  soil  in  your  vicinity,  fenu- 
geek  does  very  well  and  possibly  that  would  be 
better,  but  the  experience  of  successful  growers 
with  similar  soil  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than 
any  advice  from  a  distance. 

Sheep  manure  is  a  very  good  fertilizer,  one  of 
the  best  you  can  secure,  both  for  supplying  plant 
food  and  humus  and  it  will  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil.  As  long  as  your  soil  is  in  bad  condition 
and  trees  run  down,  would  let  this  and  the  fer- 
tilizer you  have  already  put  on,  with  the  cover 
crop,  do  the  work  of  bringing  the  trees  back, 
and  would  not  try  to  put  other  fertilizers  with  it. 
Very  probably  some  nitrate  of  soda  or  lime  at 
the  time  of  turning  your  vetch  under  in  the  spring 
would  be  quite  a  help  also. 

Your  question  regarding  plant  food  removed 
by  oranges  calls  up  a  rather  customary  error  of 
view  of  many  persons.  The  slogan  should  be 
"Fertilize  the  Soil,  Not  the  Crop."  In  other 
words,  get  your  soil  in  proper  condition,  through 
fertilization  and  other  methods,  and  your  crop, 
whatever  it  be,  is  pretty  sure  to  look  after  its  feed- 
ing in  good  shape.  There  is,  however,  good  meat 
in  a  knowledge  of  plant  food  removed  by  a  crop, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  certain  fertilizers 
are  better  for  some  t;rops  than  others,  but  until 
your  trees  are  in  good  shape  your  main  problem 
must  be  in  soil  improvement,  not  tree  feeding  and 
you  will  find  the  trees  producing  very  much  bet- 
ter when  the  soil  is  improved. 

A  ton  of  oranges  removes  about  3.6  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  1  pound  phosphoric  acid,  and  4.2  pounds 
of  potash. 

In  such  heavy  soil,  blasting  might  be  found 
quite  profitable,  but  hardly  think  we  would  blast 
around  many  trees  if  your  ground  takes  water 
well,  without  first  giving  a  fair  trial  to  other 
methods  of  improvement.  If  the  subsoil  is  very 
dense  it  would  be  good,  but  unless  it  is  heavier 
below  than  in  the  top  foot  or  18  inches  would  be 
inclined  to  do  no  more  than  blast  around  a  half 
a  dozen  trees  or  so.  The  latter  certainly  would  do 
no  harm  and  might  do  good. 


VARIETIES  AND  THRESHING  OF  WHEAT. 


To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  best  variety  of 
wheat  to  sow  (for  the  best  prices  and  largest 
yield)  for  threshing?  About  how  many  sacks 
per  acre  do  they  get  in  other  places  where  the 
ground  is  rich  and  has  plenty  of  moisture  for 
wheat?  What  is  the  general  price  paid  for 
threshing  ?■ — Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

The  standard  wheat  in  California  is  the  White 
Australian,  but  where  the  wind  is  strong  the 
Club  is  grown,  as  it  shatters  much  less  than  the 
Australian.  The  Australian  might  yield  a  little 
more,  but  the  difference  would  not  amount  to 
much,  as  there  would  be  more  lost  in  threshing 
than  with  the  Club.  The  Australian  brings  about 
$1  to  $2  more  per  ton  than  the  other.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  yield  on  good  land  would  be  from 
eight  to  fifteen  sacks  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
threshing  with  a  combined  harvester  might  run 
from  $1.50  per  ton  up.  With  header  and  station- 
ary thresher,  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  more,  but 
you  had  better  get  a  figure  from  the  man  that 
will  do  your  work  and  you  will  then  be  better  in- 
formed than  from  any  generalizations  we  might 
give. 
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Saving  Santa  Barbara  Oaks. 


The  oak  is  the  grandest  of  California's 
native  trees  of  general  distribution,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  countries  in  the 
temperate  region.  It  is  also  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  insect  pests,  and 
any  methods  of  saving  them  are  always 
worth  knowing. 

In  Santa  Barbara  county  they  have 
been  having  trouble  with  the  oaks 
through  the  attack  of  several  boring 
beetles,  and  George  A.  Coleman,  of  the 
department  of  entomology,  University  of 
California,  after  investigation,  has  writ- 
ten a  short  account  of  the  reasons  for 
injury  and  the  method  of  control.  In- 
vestigations elsewhere  where  trees  are 
dying  will  show  whether  the  trouble 
comes  from  the  same  reason. 

A  very  striking  point  to  notice  is  that 
the  trouble  comes  from  neglect.  Keep 
the  trees  healthy  and  they  will  be  re- 
sistant to  insect  or  disease.  That  is  true 
in  many  cases  with  many  crops. 
Mr.  Coleman  says  in  part: 
While  it  will  require  considerable  fur- 
ther study  to  determine  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  all  the  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  concerned  in  their  death,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
death  of  some  trees,  the  preliminary 
examination  shows  that  at  least  three 
species  of  bark-boring  beetles  are  mainly 
responsible.  Of  these,  the  one  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  start  of  the  trouble 
is  a  twig  girdler,  the  larva  of  which 
is  found  boring  under  the  bark  of  the 
small  twigs  near  the  end  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  so  many  twigs  on  other- 
wise apparently  healthy  trees.  As  soon 
as  these  twigs  begin  to  die,  another  spe- 
cies of  beetle  attacks  them,  and  the  larva 
is  found  boring  into  the  heartwood.  The 
attacks  of  these  two  beetles,  when  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  cause  the  death  of  a 
large  number  of  twigs,  thus  very  much 
weakening  the  tree,  so  that  it  cannot 
withstand  the  attacks  of  a  third'  species, 
which,  though  it  is  the  smallest  of  all, 
is  the  most  numerous,  and  belongs  to  the 
Scolytidae,  a  genus  of  bark-boring  beetles 
very  destructive  to  oaks. 

Start  in  Bad  Woon. — This  third  spe- 
cies, known  under  the  scientific  name  of 
Pityophthorus  pubipennis  Lee,  normally 
breeds  in  recently  cut  oak  wood,  limbs 
broken  off  by  storms,  or  in  trees  which 
are  nearly  dead  from  other  causes.  The 
entrance  is  made  by  the  adult  beetle, 
usually  the  female,  through  a  hole  in  the 
bark,  hardly  larger  than  a  good-sized  pin, 
and  on  reaching  the  cambium  or  sap- 
carrying  layer  of  wood  just  beneath  the 
thick  outside  bark,  the  female  makes  a 
short  transverse  gallery  in  this  soft  layer, 
depositing  her  eggs  in  little  notches  along 
the  edges.  These  eggs  soon  hatch  into 
tiny  larvae,  which  are  very  voracious 
feeders,  and  starting  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  parent  gallery,  they  soon  make 
their  way  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  destroying  the  cambium,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  tree,  as  they  go.  When 
numerous  enough,  as  they  are  at  present, 
their  entrance  holes  may  be  found  cover- 
ing the  entire  surface  of  the  larger  limbs, 
the  entire  body  of  the  tree,  and  even 
the  larger  roots  just  beneath  the  ground. 
As  their  work  of  destruction  is  carried 
on  underneath  the  bark,  there  is  some- 
times no  outward  sign  of  the  death  of  a 
tree  until  the  larvae  have  entirely  cov- 
ered or  at  least  entirely  girdled  the  tree 
trunk  just  above  the  ground,  which  it  its 
most  vital  point,  the  flow  of  sap  being 
thereby  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  tree 
dies  very  suddenly.  The  entrance  of 
these  beetles  may  be  discovered,  how 
ever,  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
small  discolored  patches  on  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  larger  limbs,  each  of  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  a  beetle,  the  dis- 


coloration being  caused  by  the  flow  of  sap 
from  the  hole. 

Where  such  a  large  area  of  territory  is 
affected,  it  may  seem  a  hopeless  task  to 
undertake  any  treatment  to  save  the  trees. 
The  fact,  however,  that  these  pests  do 
not  normally  breed  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
tree  is  of  great  assistance  to  us  and 
points  a  way  to  the  remedy.  The  prob- 
able reason  for  the  appearance  of  these 
insects  in  such  numbers  is  that  they 
have  found  a  large  number  of  neglected 
trees,  fallen  or  cut  limbs,  and  trees  cut 
for  wood  and  left  lying  on  the  ground, 
furnishing  the  right  condition  for  their 
breeding  in  immense  numbers,  until  now 
they  have  become  a  menace  to  the  living 
trees.  It  is  believed  also  that  a  fungus 
which  attacks  the  leaves  and  branches 
and  possibly  other  wood-destroying  fungi 
working  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  may 
be  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  few 
trees,  which  also  furnish  breeding  places 
for  the  insects.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  future  study  and  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  entrance  holes  made 
by  the  beetles  in  the  bark  are  so  small, 
and  are  immediately  closed,  make  it  an 
impossibility  to  reach  them  by  means  of 
a  spray  or  fumigation  after  they  are  in 
the  tree,  the  only  possible  chance  of 
reaching  them  by  these  means  being  to 
catch  the  adults  before  they  have  entered 
the  bark,  or  by  treating  the  trees  after 
they  are  dead  and  still  contain  the  larvae 
and  adults.  It  may  be  that  further  study 
will  reveal  some  parasites  and  predacious 
enemies  which  will  at  least  assist  in  their 
control. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  immediate 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  beetles  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  larvae  and  adults  while 
still  under  and  in  the  bark  of  the  dead 
and  dying  trees. 

The  most  effective  treatment  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  present  is  a  campaign  of  clean- 
ing up  and  burning  all  the  dead  branches 
and  dead  trees  which  are  past  recovery. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  wood  of 
dead  limbs  or  trees,  such  limbs  or  trunks 
may  be  treated  by  building  a  fire  of  the 
smaller  branches  and  throwing  the  limbs 
and  trunks  containing  the  beetles  and 
larvae  on  this  fire,  where  they  should  be 
left  for  at  least  half  an  hour  until  the 
sap  in  the  bark  and  wood  becomes  thor- 
oughly heated  and  generates  sufficient 
steam  to  kill  all  the  larvae  and  adult 
beetles.  This  method  was  tried  under 
the  author's  direction  and  proved  entirely 
successful.  When  carefully  done,  every 
insect  in  the  wood  or  bark  will  be  killed. 
All  stumps  should  be  either  dug  out  and 
so  treated,  or  have  the  earth  dug  away 
from  them  so  as  to  expose  the  larger 
roots  and  have  a  fire  built  on  top  of  them. 
This  will  take  care  of  the  small  beetle 
which  works  on  the  larger  branches  and 
trunk  and  is  responsible  for  the  imme- 
diate death  of  the  trees;  but  in  order 
to  control  the  twig  girdler,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  cause  of  the  trouble, 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  trim  off  and 
burn  all  of  the  dead  twigs  which  are 
now  so  numerous  on  otherwise  healthy 
trees.  If  a  very  valuable  tree  is  found 
to  be  affected,  but  is  still  alive,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  save  the  tree,  it  should  be 
well  cut  back,  all  the  dead  and  dying 
limbs  removed,  and  the  tree  stimulated 
by  giving  it  plenty  of  water  and  even 
some  fertilizer  and  cultivation. 

This  campaign  of  trimming  and  burn- 
ing should  start  at  once  and  be  continued 
until  thoroughly  completed,  as  right  now 
seems  to  be  a  very  active  time  for  the 
beetle  in  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  the 
larvae  of  the  twig  girdlers  are  still  most- 
ly in  the  twigs,  while  later  they  will 
have  developed  into  the  adult  beetles  and 
these  will  have  gone  to  fresh  twigs. 


Your  Soil  IS  Good 


YOU  say  your  soil  isn't  all  that  it 
should  be?  It's  not  the  soil 
that's  wrong.  IT'S  YOU.  You 
don't  use  a  GOOD  fertilizer.  The  man 
who  expects  to  get  the  best  crops  without 
using  the  best  fertilizer  is  generally — 
expecting. 

Make  your  expectations  come  true  and 
double  your  dollars  by  using 


Hawferco 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


(HAWFERCOl 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
DOUBLES  THE  DOLLARS 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


Fertilizers 


w 


it. 


E  SAY  they  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable and  we  can  PROVE 
We  GUARANTEE  OUR  fertilizers. 


There's  one  of  these  fertilizers  for  every 
purpose.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  experiment. 
Each  kind  is  scientifically  prepared  for 
its  particular  purpose. 


Write  Us  Today  — NOW— about  the 
Fertilizer  you  need.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  Street      San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Plan  of  Co-operative  Organization. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ob- 
tain information  regarding  the  plan  of 
the  dried  fruit  association  that  I  under- 
stand has  been  organized  the  past  year 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  also 
its  success  and  general  information  re- 
garding it,  to  be  used  in  considering 
an  organization  in  this  locality.  I  have 
the  Rural  Press  on  file  and  if  any  ar- 
ticles have  appeared,  will  you  kindly 
refer  me  to  the  issue.  Thanking  you 
for  giving  me  the  address  of  proper  par- 
ties to  write  to,  I  am  C.  P.  C. 

Fresno. 

An  account  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange  was  given  in  the  issue 
of  February  1,  1913.  You  can  also  write 
the  Exchange,  Sacramento,  for  by-laws 
and  constitution,  both  of  the  Exchange 
and  of  Associations  which  go  to  make 
it  up.  Although  the  organization  has 
been  described,  we  can  give  again  very 
briefly  an  account  of  its  methods,  for 
those  who  have  overlooked  the  matter. 

The  unit  of  operation  is  an  association. 
There  are  at  least  sixteen  such  associ- 
ations organized  already  and  others  in 
process  of  formation.  Other  associations 
can  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  State 
where  dried  fruit  is  produced  and  work 
to  full  advantage.  The  associations  are 
formed  on  a  purely  co-operative  basis, 
only  a  nominal   membership   fee  being 


ing  returned  to  the  associations  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  same  thing  is 
done  with  association  and  individual 
member. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Exchange  has 
sold  a  large  part  of  the  hold-over  crop 
of  1912  for  several  of  the  associations, 
although  its  main  activities  were  to  be- 
gin with  the  1913  crop,  and  it  also  seems 
to  be  doing  well  with  the  present  mar- 
ket. At  least,  the  progress  has  been 
rapid  in  obtaining  support  all  over  the 
northern  and  central  part  of  the  State 
as  far  south  as  Modesto.  The  officers 
have  been  backward  about  extending 
operations  farther  into  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  order  not  to  trespass  on  terri- 
tory of  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.,  or  the  proposed  dried  peach  com- 
pany. The  Exchange  gets  out  market  let- 
ters frequently  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  progress,  but  would  advise  any- 
body wanting  detailed  information  to 
write  direct  to  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


ALFALFA  FEEDING  METHODS 


(Continued  From  Page  121  ) 

cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  or  horses,  and  it  is 
the  lack  of  good  stock  that  causes  many 
farmers  to  think  that  prices  of  alfalfa 


Well  Irrigation  and  Alfalfa  in  Yolo  County. 


required,  and  the  operations  are  conduct- 
ed on  credit  until  such  time  as  the 
earnings  will  pay  for  equipment,  etc.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  units 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
(the  citrus  organization),  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Exchange,  and  the  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  are  formed  upon. 

The  fruit  is  graded  and  pooled  and 
sold  for  the  associations  by  the,  central 
Exchange  at  cost  price,  any  charges  that 
are  taken  out  more  than  are  needed  be- 


land  are  going  too  high,  when  in  reality, 
by  using  better  feeding  methods  and  a 
higher  grade  of  stock,  good  alfalfa  land 
would  make  interest'  on  a  still  higher 
valuation. 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  said  that 
alfalfa  has  done  more  to  save  the  stock- 
men, in  dry  years  like  the  present,  than 
any  other  one  thing,  and  the  time  will 
likely  come  when  dry  years  once  in  a 
while  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
stock-raising  industry,  due  to  alfalfa. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  Wz,  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue — 
Mailed 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

h>s  rinf-oilinr  bearing.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearinz  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  prevemine  bearines  from  heatinc.    Lone  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tankt,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fitting*,  Hose,  Brat*  Good*,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free.  ^^^c^ 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House  ^^W5\-S 
33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.  CaL^^^^y^ ",, 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 


TO  CONTROL  RED  SPIDERS  AND  MITES 

SPRAY  YOUR  CITRUS  TREES 
WITH  ATOMIC  SULPHUR 

"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  a  non-caustic  preparation  of 
very  finely  divided  sulphur,  put  up  in  paste  form  for  use  as  a  liquid  spray. 

It  mixes  readily  with  water,  and  when  diluted  and  sprayed  on  the  trees, 
ATOMIC  SULPHUR  spreads  well  over  the  surface  of  fruit  and  foliage  and  does 
not  stain  the  fruit.  It  is  adhesive  and  remains  actively  efficient  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  killing  all  young  spiders  as  they  hatch  from  eggs,  from  one 
to  two  weeks  after  the  trees  are  sprayed. 

"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  also  a  very  valuable  fungicide 
for  the  control  of  many  of  the  fungous  diseases  which  attack  fruit  trees. 

Write  us  for  full  information  regarding  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  and  its  uses. 
"Warehouses  for  immediate  distribution  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. Address  all  correspondence  to  Insecticide  Department,  S.  W.  FOSTER, 
Entomologist.   

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Manufacturers  of  ' '  Orchard  Brand ' '  Spray  Materials. 


K 


OPPEL  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


For  Quickness  and  Economy  In  Drying  Fruit 

Send  for  Our 

NEW   BOOKLET        '9  ,ust  °^         Press-        deals  with  the  modern 

    and  economical  way  of  handling  fruit.    You'll  find 

it  to  be  extremely  interesting.    No  charge.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angelas:  120  South  L03  Angelas  St.  San  Francisco:   ?  53  Rialto  BIdg. 


♦  KOPPEL* 


GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLE  SHOW 

Sebastopol,  CaL,  Aug,  18-23,  inclusive 

Reduced  Fares  From  All  Points 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 


J.  J.  GEARY, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


808  Phelan  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


Sempcrvirens  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty 

All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Work  at  the  University  Farm  School. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
On  September  19  to  22  the  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis  will  open  for 
another  year's  work.  In  several  impor- 
tant ways  this  is  the  most  important  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  agricultural 


years  that  the  School  has  been  open  for 
instruction  it  has  gone  ahead  rapidly  and 
is  making  a  name  for  itself. 

The  Farm  itself,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  is  located  at  Davis,  Yolo  county, 
along  the  north  bank  of  Putah  Creek  and 


man  will  take  about  a  year  extra,  he  can 
often  work  his  way  through  the  whole 

course. 

The  courses  offered  include  agronomy, 
agricultural  botany,  animal  industry, 
chemistry,  dairy  industry,  English  and 
history,  entomology,  farm  mechanics, 
horticulture,  hygiene,  irrigation  and  sur- 
veying,  mathematics,    plant  pathology, 


Poultry  Houses  and  Class. 


Class  in  Stock  Judging. 


University  Farm  Vineyard. 


Short  Course  Spraying  Demonstration. 


education  in  California,  or  should  grow 
to  be  so,  for  it  is  the  institution  that  has 
as  its  basic  purpose  the  training  of  young 
men  and  young  women  for  successful 
farming. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  ranks  far 
ahead  of  it  in  agricultural  education  in 
the  scientific  sense,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  but  with  this  difference — the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  has  as  its  main  pur- 
pose to  train  men  to  be  farmers  (as  much 
as  a  school  could  do  such  a  thing),  to  take 
young  men  and  women  of  little  more  than 
high  school  age  and  teach  them  those 
points  about  farming  which  will  be  most 
needed  in  farm  work  and  management. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  as  a  part  of 
the  University  of  California,  will  have  as 
its  purpose  to  train  men  for  agricultural 
investigation  and  scientific  work,  or  for 
teaching  and  as  well  to  instruct  in  the 
scientific  and  underlying  principles  of 
farming  those  persons  who  expect  to  be 
practical  farmers  but  also  want  to  no  deep 
into  the  theory  of  agricultural  practices. 
While  the  college  is  turning  out  one  man 
for  actual  farm  management,  the  school 
will  turn  out  many.  That  is  why  it  is 
stated  that  the  University  Farm  School 
is  the  institution  to  be  of  leading  import- 
ance in  farm  education  in  California  and 
therefore  of  direct  interest  to  every 
farmer  whose  sons  or  daughters  might 
some  day  attend  there,  or  whose  neigh- 
bor's sons  or  daughters  are  quite  sure  to 
do  so. 

The  farm  itself  as  a  State  property  is 
as  yet  very  new,  the  authorization  for 
purchase  being  made  only  in  1905,  and 
it  taking  quite  a  time  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, and  more  time  before  much  could  be 
accomplished  in  development.   In  the  few 


comprises  779  acres  of  fine  alluvial  soil. 
The  equipment  includes  adquate  buildings 
for  instruction  in  practical  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  among  which  are  a  com- 
mercial creamery,  stock  judging  pavilion, 
horticultural  building,  dairy  barn,  cereal 
building,  mechanical  shops,  poultry  build- 
ing, two  dormitories  and  one  dining  hall. 
New  buildings  provided  by  the  1913  Legis- 
lature include  a  new  dormitory,  the  en- 
largement of  the  dining  hall,  and  new 
class  room  and  library  buildings. 

At  this  school  a  person  can  get  three 
years  of  useful  training,  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, an  age  of  IS  years  or  more  being 
required  for  entrance.  If  the  applicant 
is  a  graduate  of  a  high  school,  he  can 
complete  the  work  in  two  years.  If  not 
a  high  school  graduate,  he  must  pass  an 
examination  in  English  and  arithmetic 
and  approximately  one  year  of  the  three 
will  be  given  to  general  education. 

If  a  person  attends  this  school  he  can 
either  live  at  the  Farm,  or  live  outside  it 
and  take  exactly  the  same  work  as  a 
student  who  lives  at  a  dormitory  and 
boards  at  the  dining  hall.  If  the  student 
wishes  to  live  on  the  farm  he  can  get 
board  at  the  school  dining  hall  for  $20.00 
a  month  and  get  a  room  in  one  of  the 
dormitories  for  $6.00  or  $7.00.  The  cost 
when  two  persons  share  a  room  is  $4.00 
or  $5.00  apiece.  Books  and  regular  school 
supplies  cost  from  $15  to  $25  per  year. 
The  tuition  itself  is  free,  though  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $5  is  charged  to  cover 
incidental  expenses.  The  necessary  ex- 
pense for  residents  of  the  State  for  the 
eight  months'  course  is  $251,  but  it  is 
possible  for  a  limited  number  of  students 
to  earn  part  of  their  expenses  by  labor 
about  the  Farm  School,  and  if  a  young 


poultry  husbandry,  veterinary  science  and 
viticulture. 

There  is  an  excellent  lot  of  livestock 
and  poultry  on  the  farm,  the  stock  includ- 
ing high  c'ass  animals  of  the  various 
breeds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs.  There  is  also  a  faculty 
including  men  that  have  been  noted 
through  the  country  in  their  line  of  work 
and  besides  the  resident  faculty,  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley. 

A  large  enrollment  will  take  place  this 
fall,  larger  than  last  year,  which  almost 
overcrowded  many  of  the  accommodations 
and  this  growth  will  continue,  it  can  well 
be  expected,  unchecked  when  the  work 
of  the  Farm  School  becomes  better  known 
throughout  the  State.  Any  person  want- 
ing more  information  should  write  to  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  for 
the  recently  issued  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Farm  School, 
Davis. 

The  short  courses  for  the  year  will 
continue  from  September  29  to  Novem- 
ber 15  and  will  include  general  agricul- 
ture, dairy  production,  dairy  manufac- 
tures, poultry  husbandry,  animal  huS- 
bandry,  and  horticulture  and  viticulture. 
No  educational  qualifications  are  required 
for  these  and  information  regarding  them 
can  be  had  as  mentioned  in  preceding 
paragraph. 


.DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO- 
PATE  NTS 

911  Crocker  B!dg„  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  luii  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
508  MlaUon  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  ISc  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

!Wf>  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


100,000  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valencies  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.   1,   Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Welssbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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Protect  the  Parcels  Post. 


[In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  time  ago 
there  was  lots  of  kicking  because  the 
parcel  post  was  not  what  its  critics 
thought"  it  should  be,  there  was  great  joy 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
rural  districts,  when  the  present  system 
was  established.  Its  supporters  now  are 
up  in  arms  to  protect  it  against  a  pretty 
serious  attack.  For  whatever  its  faults 
may  be,  there  is  the  advantage  that  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to  make 
changes  in  rates  when  said  changes  seem 
advisable,  and  that  permits  the  improve- 
ment of  any  essential  faults  of  its  pres- 
ent condition.  The  Postmaster  General 
is  using  this  power  to  make  an  excellent 
cuange,  and  some  people  in  Congress 
want  to  prevent  it.  This  situation  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  letter  from  W. 
A.  Henry,  emeritus  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Wisconsin.  The  par- 
cel post  will  win  if  farmers  live  up  to 
his  advice. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor:  On  this,  my  sixth  visit 
to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  parcel 
post,  I  find  a  condition  which  should  in- 
terest every  reader  of  your  paper.  The 
parcel  post  law  contains  a  vital  clause, 
proposed  by  the  "Parcel  Post  Congress- 
man," Representative  Lewis  of  Maryland, 
giving  the  Postmaster  General  power,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  change  the 
zones,  the  weight  of  parcels,  the  carrying 
■charge,  and  all  conditions  of  mailability. 
Acting  upon  urgent  requests  from  all  over 
the  country,  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son, after  most  careful  study,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  announced  that  on  and  after 
August  15,  1913,  the  postal  service  will 
accept  parcels  weighing  up  to  20  pounds 
.as  follows: 

On  rural  routes  only,  at  a  charge  of  5c 
for  the  first  pound,  and  y>c  for  each  ad- 
ditional pound,  or  fraction  thereof.  The 
first  zone  is  increased  to  150  miles,  air- 
line, from  the  receiving  postoffice,  and  the 
carrying  rate  reduced  to  5c  for  the  first 


THE  STAR 

Orchard  Ladder 


Is  the  strongest 
and  highest  and 
best  orchard  lad- 
der on  the  mar- 
ket. It  can  al- 
ways be  kept  In 
perfect  condition 
by  simply  tight- 
ening the  bolt 
that  Is  under 
every  step.  This 
bolt  Insures  safe- 
ty and  reliabil- 
ity. The  "Star" 
Orchard  Ladder 
Is  DOUBLY 
BRACED  where 
the  hardest 
strain  comes. 


Valuable  Book  Free 

A  practical  book  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
orchard  trees  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  orchardist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation; to  others  for  cost  of  mail- 
ing— 4c. 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 

3535  Peralta  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  first  street,  san  FRANCISCO 

PAPPP  Blake,  MotHt  &  Towne,  Los  Angelei 
tr/\rL,IV  Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


pound  and  lc  for  each  additional  pound. 
When  this  ruling  goes  into  effect  a  farmer 
can  send  a  20-pound  package  for  15c  to 
his  postoffice,  or  to  any  person  on  his  own 
rural  route;  or  20  pounds  to  any  post- 
office  within  150  miles  for  24c.  Thus,  the 
weight  is  almost  doubled  and  the  rate 
cut  about  in  half.  Thereafter,  ordinary 
postage  stamps  are  to  be  used,  instead  of 
the  special  stamps  now  employed.  These 
changes  will  make  the  parcel  post  service 
ten  times  more  valuable  than  now. 

But  there  is  no  peace  in  this  world. 
Already  there  are  rumblings  and  grumb- 
lings here  in  Washington,  in  all  proba- 
bility originating  with  the  express  com- 
panies, and  possibly  with  the  railroads. 
It  is  proposed  to  take  away  from  the 
Postmaster  General  the  power  to  improve 
the  parcel  post  service,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. But  is  not  this  delegation  of 
power  as  now  expressed  in  the  law,  just 
what  it  should  be?  How  can  Congress 
which  each  session  is  called  on  to  con- 
sider about  40,000  bills,  ever  attend  to  all 
the  details  of  our  great  postal  system, 
which  so  vitally  affects  every  citizen?  It 
will  be  time  enougn  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  Postmaster  General  when  it  shall 
have  been  found  that  he  is  working 
against  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  postal  matters — till  then,  by  all 
means  let  the  present  law  stand. 

To  head  off  this  sinister  purpose,  and 
thereby  save  parcel  post,  each  and  every 
farmer  should  at  once  write  a  brief,  cour- 
teous letter  to  his  two  senators  and  his 
representative  in  Washington,  urging 
them  to  leave  the  present  law  alone  and 
stand  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson  in 
his  effort  to  improve  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice. Now  is  the  time  to  tell  your  con- 
gressman how  valuable  the  parcel  post 
system  already  is,  and  how  much  you  ap- 
prove the  proposed  changes.  Write  and 
mail  these  letters  at  once,  for  there  are 
forces  at  work  the  aim  of  which  is  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
once  for  all  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the 
parcel  post  system. 

Do  you  want  a  still  better  parcel  post? 
Speak  out  now,  and  speak  plain. 

W.  A.  Henry. 


APRICOT  ON  ALMOND. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  your  paper  if  apricot  trees 
on  almond  root,  planted  in  fairly  light 
soil  with  good  drainage,  will  do  as  well 
as  'cots'  on  'cot'  or  peach  root?  Every- 
one here  has  a  different  idea  about  the 
subject.  Any  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — E.  F.  L., 
Esparto. 

The  following  from  California  Fruits 
will  say  about  all  that  is  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  and  straighten  out  a  number 
of  points:  "The  almond  should  as  a  rule 
be  rejected  as  a  stock  for  the  apricot. 
Hundreds  have  tried  it,  and  found  that 
the  scion  never  made  a  good  union  with 
the  wood  of  the  stock,  but  was  knit  to  it 
only  by  the  bark,  and  is,  therefore,  easily 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  It  may  grow  well 
and  sometimes  gets  to  be  two  or  three 
inches  in  idameter  before  it  breaks  off, 
thus  wasting  much  time  for  the  orchard- 
ist. Whole  orchards  worked  in  this  way 
have  been  a  loss  and  a  disappointment. 

"A  few  growers,  however,  approve  the 
almond  and  use  it  with  the  idea  that  it 
gives  larger  fruit.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  Royal  apricot  will  take  well  on 
the  almond  seedling  by  root  grafting  in- 
stead of  budding,  using  the  side  graft. 
The  apricot  may  also  be  made  to  hold  on 
the  almond  by  double  working,  growing 
first  as  a  shoot  from  a  peach  or  plum 
bud,  and  then  working  an  apricot  bud 
higher  up  on  in  the  new  shoot." 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 


Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2%  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town. 
State... 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 
,  15  bushels'  per  day. 
,  40  bushels  per  day. 
.  90  bushels  per  day. 
.150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 


BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  "Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


1%  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mannfucturern  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Doable 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Reports  from  Gilroy  state  that  the 
prune  crop  was  damaged  fully  30%  in 
that  section  during  July  from  sunburn. 

The  high  prices  that  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  East  for  fresh  peaches,  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  and  the  large 
amount  being  absorbed  by  the  canneries 
all  tend  to  shorten  the  dried  peach  ton- 
nage for  the  season.  It  now  looks  as 
though  the  amount  to  be  dried  will  be 
much  less  than  normal  and  that  prices 
for  the  cured  produce  would  raise  very 
materially. 

B.  V.  Sharp,  the  horticultural  commis- 


Corn  may  be  grown  in  California  as 
successfully  as  in  the  corn  belt  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  to  prove  this  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  offer  special 
inducements  to  corn-growers  exhibiting  at 
the  State  Fair  next  month.  The  Western 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  is  joining  forces  with 
the  State  Fair  in  offering  $50  for  extra 
awards  for  the  heaviest  yields  of  corn 
to  the  acre  and  the  best  samples  of  this 
product.  The  State  Fair  $120  prizes  are 
divided  into  eight  classes  of  $10  first  and 
$5  second  prizes  for  the  following  exhib- 
its: ten  or  more  ears  of  yellow  corn, 
ten  or  more  ears  of  white  corn,  ten  or 


sioner  of  Kings  county,  reports  that  fully  I  more  ears  of  sweet  corn-  best  exnibit  of 


40%  of  the  prune  crop  there  has  dropped 
to  the  ground  during  the  past  month  as  a 
result  of  hot  weather  and  dry  ground. 

The  apple  crop  in  Sierra  county  will 
be  up  to  normal  this  year.  Already  ap- 
ples are  being  shipped  and  cider  made 
from  this  year's  crop. 

The  almond  harvest  in  portions  of 
Butte  county  will  commence  very  shortly. 
The  tonnage  will  be  light,  owing  to  late 
frosts  and  dry  weather. 

In  an  interview  in  the  San  Jose  Times 
recently,  W.  S.  Clayton  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  there,  stated  that  5M>c. 
prunes  were  in  sight.  Owing  to  the  light 
crop,  the  growers  will  be  particularly 
glad  to  get  the  higher  price.  We  saw 
the  contract  the  first  of  the  week  which 
covered  the  crop  of  a  grower  near  Moun- 
tain View  at  4M>c  per  pound  for  prunes 
with  a  base  of  80s,  with  points  higher 
for  larger  sizes.  The  5c  price  paid  dur- 
ing the  past  week  was  for  60s  or  better. 

The  Lodi  Sentinel  states  that  many 
of  the  table-grape  growers  are  selling 
Tokays  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  rather 
than  take  the  chances  of  low  prices  in 
the  East.  Most  of  the  contracts  made 
are  for  $25  per  ton  for  August  deliver- 
ies, $20  up  to  September  11th,  and  $14 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  $20 
for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Some  con- 
tracts are  being  made  at  $20  for  the  sea- 
son. The  Tokay  crop  is  ripening  fast,  and 
some  will  be  ready  for  the  ma/ket  by 
August  15. 

M.  C.  Kaufman,  of  Graton,  Sonoma 
county,  has  completed  the  picking  of  the 
loganberry  crop  on  2Vj  acres,  from  which 
the  yield  was  SVj  tons  per  acre.  The 
vines  are  two  years  old. 

The  Durham  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation reports  selling  the  entire  crop 
of  its  members,  amounting  to  about  five 
cars,  to  E.  T.   Reynolds  &  Son. 

California  State  Fair. 

The  long-looked-for  premium  list  for 
the  California  State  Fair  is  now  off  the 
press  at  the  State  Printing  Office,  and 
the  task  of  mailing  has  been  started. 
The  premiums  contained  in  this  list 
amount  to  about  $25,000,  which  is  $5,000 
larger  than  last  year.  These  increases 
have  been  made  necessary  by  bringing 
up  the  awards  to  a  higher  standard, 
which  naturally  will  benefit  the  many  ex- 
hibitors who  make  the  State  Fair  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Livestock  entries  must  be  in  by  Au- 
gust 14th,  poultry  entries  by  September 
1st,  and  entries  intended  for  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  departments  by 
September  6th.  The  Fair  opens  on  Sep- 
tember 13th,  and  closses  on  September 
20th.  There  will  be  a  rush  of  entries 
for  these  various  departments,  so  those 
that  are  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  very  likely  to  receive  the  best 
consideration.  Entry  blanks  will  be  fur- 
nished along  with  the  premium  lists. 

The  premium  list  will  be  mailed  to 
anybody  interested  in  making  an  exhibit, 
upon  request  to  J.  L.  McCarthy,  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Sacramento. 


corn  on  the  stalks,  best  exhibit  of  forage 
sorghum,  best  exhibit  of  Egyptian  corn, 
best  exhibit  of  Kaffir  corn,  best  ten 
pounds  of  seed  corn,  any  variety.  Corn- 
growers  who  have  not  been  making  a  spe- 


marked  to  indicate  the  contents,  where 
grown,  and  name  of  shipper.  Suspected 
packages  will  be  sent  to  a  central  post- 
office  in  the  State  for  inspection  and 
treatment  before  being  delivered. 

The  barley  harvest  is  now  on  in  full 
swing  in  the  Tulare  Lake  district.  The 
crop  is  very  gooa,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  total  close  to  a  million  sacks 
of  better  than  100  pounds  to  the  sack. 
Much  of  the  grain  is  being  shipped,  but 
some  growers  are  holding  for  $1.50  per 
sack. 

The  sugar-beet  plants  at  Visalia  and 
Hamilton  City  commenced  the  season's 
campaign  last  Monday.  The  Visalia 
plant  has  not  been  operated  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  will  have  only  a  part  of 
a  crop  this  year,  owing  to  damage  by 
cutworms.  The  Hamilton  •  City  factory 
has  a  good  crop  to  work  on,  and  will 
probably  handle  85,000  tons  of  beets. 

H.  G.  Turner,  of  the  Grange  company 
at  Modesto,  estimates  the  value  of  the 


cialty  in  selecting  corn  of  this  standard  I  alfalfa  crop  in  Stanislaus   county  this 
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may  hesitate  in  getting  up  an  exhibit, 
but  when  they  take  into  consideration 
that  the  keen  competition  in  growing 
fancy  corn  has  not  been  as  active  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  the  corn  belt,  they  may  well 
take  a  chance  with  the  corn  that  lacks 
some  of  the  qualifications  of  the  perfect 
ear. 


Hop  Crop  Good — Prices  High. 

Hop-growers  are  now  busy  picking, 
and  as  the  harvest  progresses  it  is  found 
that  the  crop  will  be  about  90,000  bales 
in  this  State,  and  for  the  Coast  about 
300,000  bales,  or  as  large  a  crop  as  last 
year.  During  the  past  week  prices  have 
jumped  5c  per  pound  and  are  now  strong 
at  20c.  The  raise  in  price  was  caused  by 
the  crop  shortage  in  England  and  Eu- 
rope. About  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
had,  however,  already  been  sold. 

Trouble  occurred  last  Sunday  in  the 
Durst  yards,  at  Wheatland,  over  the 
price  paid  for  picking  hops,  in  which 
four  people  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Learning  that  some  of  the 
help  were  making  threats  against  the 
Dursts,  and  also  the  peace  of  that  sec- 
tion, District  Attorney  Manwell  accom- 
panied by  the  sheriff  and  several  depu- 
ties, went  in  an  automobile  to  the  scene 
and  endeavored  to  secure  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  trouble.  Finding  that  talk- 
ing did  no  good,  the  officials  attempted 
to  arrest  some  of  the  more  turbulent, 
when  some  one  started  shooting,  which 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  four  people, 
among  them  being  the  district  attorney 
and  a  deputy  sheriff.  Governor  Johnson 
called  out  several  companies  of  militia, 
which  have  since  kept  the  peace. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Beet  harvest  commenced  last  week  in 
Glenn  county.  The  crop  will  be  slightly 
under  normal  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  but  in  the  Colusa,  Grimes,  and 
Woodland  sections  it  will  make  full 
yields.  .... 

Turlock  farmers  are  having  a  pros- 
perous season.  Crops  are  good  and  ship- 
ments heavy  of  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, peaches,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Prices 
so  far  have  been  better  than  usual.  Last 
Saturday  watermelons  brought  the  grow- 
ers $18  to  $20  per  ton. 

The  honey  crop  in  Kings  county  is 
now  being  Harvested.  It  is  stated  that 
the  output  will  be  a  little  less  than 
usual. 

Potatoes  in  the  Klamath  Falls  section 
promise  a  large  yield  this  season.  The 
acreage,  however,  is  somewhat  less  than 
last  year. 

Congressman  Raker,  of  California,  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  inspection,  in  any  State  having 
an  inspection  system,  of  any  fruit,  seed 
or  plant  which  the  State  requires  to  be 
inspected.    Such  package  must  be  plainly 


season  at  $2,000,000.  He  further  esti- 
mates the  wheat  yield  at  $250,000,  and 
Egyptian  corn,  barley,  and  beans  at 
$250,000. 

The  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
has  set  November  17th  to  22nd  as  the 
date  for  its  annual  poultry  show.  The 
association  plans  to  hold  the  largest 
show  in  its  history  this  year  and  will 
have  entries  from  many  of  the  Western 
States. 

Land  Improvement. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  im- 
pounding of  water  in  a  big  reservoir  to 
be  built  near  Forbestown  with  a  capacity 
to  irrigate  15,000  acres.  The  Bangor  and 
Wyandotte  sections  will  get  most  of  the 
water  for  their  orange  and  olive  land. 

The  El  Rio  Rrancho  of  1400  acres,  on 
the  Sacramento  river  east  of  Corning, 
was  sold  last  week  by  the  R.  A.  Foster 
company  to  Sacramento  parties  for  $150,- 
000.  The  ranch  is  already  seeded  to  al- 
falfa in  part  and  the  rest  of  it  is  to  be 
cleared  of  the  trees  and  more  alfalfa  set 
out. 

The  Swan  tract  of  the  Talbot  ranch, 
near  Willows,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
grain  ranch  for  years,  is  to  be  improved 
by  having  irrigation  wells  bored,  and  if 
sufficient  water  is  found  part  of  it  will 
be  planted  to  alfalfa  and  citrus  orchards. 

The  Grayson  estate  has  sold  the  18,000- 
acre  Horseshoe  Ranch,  located  near  Win- 
nemucca,  Nevada,  to  San  Francisco  par- 
ties. At  present  Miller  &  Lux  have  a 
lease  of  the  property  and  have  10.000 
head  of  cattle  there.  Symmes,  Means  & 
Chandler  have  handled  the  engineering 
part  of  the  deal. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  colonize  the 
Melga  Rancho.  near  liuernsey,  Kings 
county.  This  tract  contains  6,467  acres 
and  has  on  it  over  2,200  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  2.000  acres  planted  to  grain. 


Big  Prizes  Offered. 

D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  live  stock 
division  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, has  appointed  I.  D.  Graham,  of  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  his  assistant  chief,  who 
will  be  in  charge  while  Mr.  Lively  is 
away  on  a  trip  through  the  Eastern 
States.  Mr.  Graham  arrived  here  last 
week  and  is,  we  believe,  the  right  man 
for  the  place.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  the  livestock  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer. 

The  livestock  department  will  have 
$175,000  to  be  awarded  as  cash  prizes, 
divided  as  follows:  Horses,  $50,000;  cat- 
tle, $50,000;  sheep  and  goats,  $25,000; 
swine,  $25,000;  poultry,  pigeons,  and  pet 
stock,  $12,000;  carloads  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  $7,500;  dogs  and  cats,  $5,000. 

Supplemental  prizes  in  cash  as  well 
as  trophies  of  plate,  diplomas,  etc.,  are 
also  offered  by  clubs  and  societies.  It 
is  probable  that  the  aggregate  prizes  will 


be  larger  than  ever  before  offered  at  any 
live  stock  show. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

A  meeting  of  land-owners  was  held  at 
Campbell  last  Saturday  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  a  big  irrigation 
district  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  It  is  stated  that  water  for 
irrigation  can  be  secured  from  the  Al- 
maden  and  Guadalupe  creeks  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which,  by  build- 
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ing  storage  reservoirs,  would  furnish 
water  to  cover  50,000  acres  of  fruit  lands. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Kansas, 
parts  of  that  State  have  suffered  severely 
from  drouth  during  the  past  six  weeks. 
Central  Kansas  is  hauling  water  for 
stock;  more  than  thirty  towns  have 
shut  off  water  for  lawns  and  some  have 
hardly  enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

Humboldt  county  has  the  first  ap- 
pointment to  the  newly  created  office  of 
the  University  of  California  farm  adviser. 
A.  H.  Christenson  is  the  man  named,  and 
his  salary  will  be  paid  in  part  by  the 
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The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
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University  and  part  by  the  county  super- 
visors and  the  rest  by  the  Humboldt 
County  Dairymen's  Association.  His 
duties  will  be  to  give  free  advice  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


State  Fair  Exhibitors  Notice. 

Entries  for  exhibits  for  the  State  Fair 
close  as  follows:  Live  stock,  August 
14th;  poultry,  Septembest  1st;  industrial 
and  agricultural  exhibits,  September  6th. 
Secure  entry  blanks  and  premium  list 
from  J.  L.  McCarthy,  secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento. 


RULES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING. 

Windbreaks  are  very  necessary  and 
profitable  things  to  have,  and  the  Forest 
Service  has  prepared  ten  rules  for  plant- 
ing which  anybody  will  do  well  to  notice. 
These  are:  Place  the  windbreak  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  injurious  pre- 
vailing winds.  Devote  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fifth  of  the  farm  to  timber.  Its 
protective  value  more  than  pays  for  the 
ground  it  occupies,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
timber  yield.  Plant  only  species  suited 
to  windbreak  use,  to  the  region  and  to 
the  locality.  Plant  rapid  growers  for 
quick  results;  but  underplant  with  slower 
growing  species,  which  are  usually  longer 
lived  and  more  valuable. 

Supplement  a  deciduous  windbreak 
with  evergreens  to  afford  protection  in 
winter.  Separate  trees  by  the  spacing 
proper  to  the  species  used.  The  trees 
should  be  close  enough  to  produce  a  dense 
windbreak  and  to  yield  good  poles,  but 
should  not  be  so  crowded  as  to  produce 
spindling  growth. 

Make  the  windbreak  thick  from  the 
bottom  up,  especially  on  the  side  toward 
the  wind.  This  may  be  done  by  using 
species  which  branch  near  the  ground,  by 
planting  outside  rows  of  low-growing 
trees,  by  encouraging  natural  reproduc- 
tion, and  by  underplanting. 

Cultivate  the  plantation  thoroughly 
while  it  is  young.  Do  not  allow  excessive 
grazing  where  reproduction  is  desired. 
Do  not  thin  your  woodlot  too  heavily  or 
take  out  the  best  trees  for  minor  uses. 
Remember  that  a  timber  tract  should  be 
improved  by  use  and  that  each  clearing 
should  leave  it  in  better  condition  than 
before. 


PRUNE  PRUNING  AND  PRUNE 
RIVALRY. 


pests,  too.  I  don't  live  there  any  more,  so 
I  am  not  talking  for  self  interest,  but  I 
do  wish  Mr.  Coates  would  take  a  trip  up 
there  and  visit  the  orchard  of  S.  L. 
Wattles,  south  of  Healdsburg,  and  his 
neighbors;  he  will  find  trees  there  that 
are  long  on  production  and  looks  both. 

Pomona.  Susan  Swaywgood. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  from  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Coates'  article  on  French 
prunes  in  France  and  California,  there  is 
no  reference  to  any  particular  part  of 
California,  and  any  exception  taken  to  the 
ideas  expressed  therein  as  a  reflection  on 
one  part  or  another  of  the  State  lies  more 
in  the  jealousy  between  Sonoma  county 
and  Santa  Clara  prune  growers  than  in 
anything  contained  in  the  article.  For  all 
that  can  be  seen,  there  are  no  special  dif- 
ferences in  pruning  between  the  sections, 
nor  in  the  prunes,  some  growers  in  each 
section  caring  well  for  their  orchards  and 
some,  too  many  in  fact,  going  along  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  way. 

If  there  is  a  single  orchard  pruned  in 
French  fashion  in  California,  the  fact 
should  be  known.  Probably  Mr.  Coates 
would  know  of  the  orchard  if  it  existed, 
for  he  has  had  very  long  experience  in 
prune  growing  in  California,  a  good  part 
of  which  was  north  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
has  observed  widely  and  carefully,  and  in 
his  work  as  a  nurseryman  and  otherwise 
has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly.  We 
still  fancy  that  the  California  growers 
who  prune  most  pre  still  far  from  Eu- 
ropean methods  and  do  more  in  removing 
leaders  and  water-sprouts  than  in  actual 
shortening  up  of  fruit  wood,  which  is  the 
type  of  pruning  practiced  in  Europe  and 
in  California  on  other  trees  than  prunes. 


source,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
sibility  of  introducing  disease,  and  the 
farmer  might  take  extra  precaution  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  bone-meal 
before  use. — Agricultural  Gazette,  New 
South  Wales. 


To  the  Editor:  I  was  more  than  sur- 
prised to  read  what  Mr.  Coates  said  in 
your  issue  of  July  19,  namely,  "that  it  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
French  prune  requires  little  or  no  prun- 
ing." 

Mr.  Coates  must  never  have  visited 
Sonoma  county,  where  the  prevailing  idea 
is  that  prunes  must  be  kept  open  from  the 
top  and  the  sunshine  let  in.  I  have  been 
associated  with  prune  growing  for  the 
past  18  years,  and  don't  remember  one 
year  that  my  orchard  did  not  get  pruned 
some.  Of  course  there  are  years  when 
the  pruning  is  light,  but  the  trees  never 
missed  a  going  over. 

It  makes  me  tired  to  read  all  the  com- 
ments on  prunes,  and  that  all  prunes  and 
prune  growing  in  California  is  associated 
with  Santa  Clara  county.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Santa  Clara's  never  began 
to  be  such  prunes  as  are  produced  in  the 
Russian  River  valley  in  Sonoma  county. 
They  never  had  to  irrigate  there  and  the 
prunes  grown  in  that  district  are  some  of 
the  main  factors  that  have  helped  build 
up  Santa  Clara's  reputation. 

Men  that  would  sell  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  used  to  sell  their  best 
prunes  to  Santa  Clara  packers,  holding 
back  the  recognition  of  their  own  county. 
But  at  last,  like  all  truth,  it  is  coming  to 
be  known  that  "Sonoma  county  grows  the 
best  prunes,"  and  the  orchardists  prune 
their  trees  and  look  well  after  insect 


SUPPLYING  LIME  TO  COWS. 


The  simplest  and  best  method  for  sup- 
plying lime  to  cattle  is  to  use  pulverized 
bone  or  bone-meal  and  mix  it  with  a  bran 
mash,  or  make  a  lick  with  bran  and  a 
little  salt  with  which  the  bone-meal  is 
mixed. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
bone-meal   is  obtained   from   a  reliable 
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months.  Last  season  the  demand  exceeded  supply.  SECURE  YOUR  NEEDS 
NOW;  get  it  in  your  warehouse  for  use  at  proper  time.  No  danger  of  fire 
from  Hydrated  Lime  or  Ground  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Booklet  and  prices  for 
the  asking. 

Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Co. 

807  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  . 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ltg££™ 

"Aachor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tl*-er"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Frnit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soafre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Rrand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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What  Cows  to  Sell. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Whether  to  keep  the  dairy  stock  and  sell  the 
hay  through  the  cream  check,  or  whether  to  sell 
the  hay  to  buyers  and  dispose  of  the  stock,  is 
one  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  confronting 
alfalfa-growers  this  year.  On  the  one  side,  hay 
buyers  are  offering  good  prices  and  dairy  cattle 
have  been  getting  cheaper  as  the  year  wears  on, 
thereby  causing  the  investment  in  stock  to  shrink, 
so  to  speak.  On  the  other  side  are  several  good 
reasons  for  not  selling  the  stock,  the  main  ones 
being  that  hay  cannot  stay  at  present  prices  in 
normal  rainfall  years,  and  when  hay  gets  cheaper 
cows  will  be  higher;  therefore,  the  man  who  sells 
now  will  be  out  money  when  he  buys  back  other 
stock;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  every 
head  of  stock  on  a  place  is  a  direct  benefit  to 
the  soil,  in  the  way  of  fertilizer. 

When  It  Pays  to  Sell.  -As  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  selling  question,  so  there  are  two  classes 
of  dairymen:  one  who  should  sell  and  one  who 
should  hold. 

As  everyone  familiar  with  the  State's  dairy  in- 
dustry knows,  the  majority  of  our  herds  can 
stand  a  good  deal  of  culling,  and  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  that,  where  a  man  is  found  who 
has  not  made  money  out  of  cows  and  hogs  in 
the  past,  poor  stock  was  the  cause.  That  the 
average  herd  has  too  many  "star  boarders"  may 
be  seen  from  the  reports  of  every  testing  asso- 
ciation in  the  State.  As  these  associations  are 
mostly  composed  of  progressive  dairymen,  the 
stock  should  be  the  cream  of  their  community ; 
but  although  we  have  talked  with  a  great  many 
members  of  the  different  associations,  we  have 
yet  to  find  the  member  who  did  not  find  one  or 
more  cows  entered  that  had  actually  cost  more 
to  maintain  than  they  produced.  For  this  reason 
it  seems  logical  to  state  that  a  great  many  dairy- 
men had  better  dispose  of  their  stock  this  year, 
or  at  least  do  some  strenuous  culling,  and  sell 
their  hay,  because  if  one's  herd  will  not  pay  well 
with  cheap  hay,  such  as  we  have  had  in  past 
years,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  them  with  hay 
at  present  prices. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  what  next  year  will  bring  forth 
in  the  way  of  hay  and  cattle  prices,  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  seem  to  agree  that 
high-class  dairy  cows  will  always  produce  enough 
to  hold  their  valuation  up  to  its  present  level, 
but  that  alfalfa  cannot  hold  its  high  level  of 
this  year,  due  to  the  large  acreage  which  is  yearly 
being  added  to.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  while 
it  may  be  good  business  to  sell  parts  or  all  of 
those  herds  which  are  unprofitable,  the  point 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  cows  will  be 
cows  when  hay  prices  drop.  Another  thing  which 
the  present  seller  should  remember  when  buying 
next  time,  is  that  if  he  will  use  more  care  in 
the  selection  of  his  next  herd  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  sell  out  the  next  dry  season  that  comes 
along. 

When  It  Pays  to  hold. — As  before  stated,  there 
is  one  class  of  dairymen  who  are  not  selling  and 
who  are  able  to  make  money  through  cows  even 
with  this  year's  hay  prices.  We  speak  of  those 
dairymen  who  have,  through  either  purchasing 
outright  or  through  building  up  their  herds,  ac- 
quired stock  that  will  not  only  pay  out  on  this 
year's  hay  prices,  but  also  make  an  annual  profit 
besides  the  fertilizer.  For  such  a  man  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  would  be  poor  business  policy, 
for  in  a  year's  time  he  would  not  only  be  loser 
on  the  net  income,  but  would  also  lose  money 
in  selling  and  buying  back,  just  as  the  former 
man  with  poor  stock  and  what  is  worse,  it  would 
perhaps  take  some  time  to  get  together  another 
herd  of  good  producers. 

Some  may  doubt  that  there  are  herds  in  the 
State  which  are  making  their  owners  money  this 
year,  considering  the  prices  that  the  alfalfa  would 
bring.  In  fact,  we  have  often  heard  that  thought 
expressed,  but  a  little  study  of  the  records  of 
either  Humboldt  or  Stanislaus  county  testing  as- 
sociations shows  that  there  are  money-making 
herds.  For  example,  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Humboldt  association,  the  average  for  all  cows 


entered  was  270  pounds  of  butter-fat,  while  Stan- 
islaus did  even  better,  with  an  average  of  309 
pounds  of  fat. 

Taking  the  Humboldt  figures  of  270  pounds  of 
fat,  which  averaged  last  year  33  cents  per  pound, 
we  have  an  income  per  cow  for  fat  of  $89.10.  also 
a  calf  which  at  $5  brings  the  total  up  to  nearly 
$95.  Most  dairymen  consider  that  the  skimmed 
milk  received  from  the  dairy  is  worth  enough  for 
hog  feed,  to  balance  up  the  labor  end  of  the 
dairy,  also  that  the  average  cow  will  consume  be- 
tween six  and  seven  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  in  a  year. 
Granting  that  she  consumes  seven  tons,  for  which 
$95  is  received  through  the  cream  check,  we 
find  that  the  hay  has  been  sold  for  $13.57  per 
ton.  With  hay  at  present  figures,  the  cow  has 
the  best  of  it  from  the  above,  but  there  is  still 
another  point,  and  that  is  the  value  of  fertiliza- 
tion with  the  cows,  for  while  with  cows  one  is 
not  only  feeding  back  to  the  soil,  but  is  also 
building  it  up,  and  with  hay  crops  being  sold 
the  soil  is  yearly  being  torn  down. 

In  summing  up  the  question,  one  might  say 
that  both  selling  and  holding  dairy  cattle  with 
present  hay  prices  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
before  selling,  one  should  only  dispose  of  cows 
he  knows  are  poor  producers,  and  also  that  he 
who  holds  should  know  that  all  of  his  herd  are 
good  producers.  Before  either  of  these  men  sell, 
though,  they  should  do  some  weighing  and  test- 
ing, for  that  is  the  only  sure  way  of  telling  what 
an  individual  in  the  herd  is  doing. 


can  do  very  nicely  without  such  extra  feeds. 

Would  feed  alfalfa  with  the  corn  under  any 
conditions,  but  if  you  have  to  go  slow  with  corn 
you  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  protein  in  corn 
with  bran,  soya  bean  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  and 
some  other  concentrates. 


CONCENTRATES  AND  CORN  STALKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  necessary  to  feed  milch 
cows  any  hay  or  concentrated  feed  in  addition 
to  green  corn  stalks? — J.  A.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  necessary  to  feed  either  concentrates  or 
hay  with  the  above.  Green  corn  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  milch  cows,  but  it  is  a  very  unbalanced 
ration  and  needs  alfalfa  or  something  else  to 
balance  it  up.  Green  com,  for  example,  contains 
only  about  one  per  cant  of  digestible  protein  and 
11.5  per  cent  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  0.4 
per  cent  fat,  or  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to 
121/2-  A  proper  ration  would  be  about  1  to  6 
or  7,  or  less. 

What  is  meant  by  the  above,  for  a  doubt  was 
expressed  the  other  day  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"a  balanced  ration,"  is  this:  There  are  two 
great  classes  of  foods  (and  some  minor  classes 
which  we  won't  talk  about  here).  These  are  the 
muscle  builders  and  the  heat  and  energy  pro- 
viders. The  first  class  are  those  that  make  flesh, 
that  provide  the  material  for  the  curd  of  the 
milk,  etc.  They  are  called  nitrogenous  foods  and 
the  essential  material  therein  is  protein.  The 
second  class  cannot  be  used  by  the  body  to  build 
flesh,  but  supply  energy,  make  fat.  etc.  They  are 
called  carbohydrates  and  the  two  leading  kinds 
are  sugars  and  starches.  Fats  are  composed  of 
just  the  same  materials  in  a  different  form  and 
can  be  classed  as  carbohydrates  in  making  up  a 
ration.  It  will  be  clear  that  there  should  be  the 
proper  proportion  in  a  feed  between  flesh  formers 
and  heat  producers,  or  between  protein  and  car- 
bohydrates. Especially  it  is  necessary  to  have 
enough  protein,  for  unless  there  is,  the  flesh  can- 
not be  kept  up  to  standard  and  with  a  milch  cow. 
where  large  amounts  of  protein  are  needed  to 
make  the  milk,  protein  is  in  great  demand.  It 
can  be  seen  that  only  about  half  as  much  is  present 
in  green  corn  as  is  needed.  To  balance  this  up 
alfalfa  can  be  fed  better  than  anything  else  in 
California,  for  that  is  very  rich  in  protein  and 
the  cheapest  supply  of  protein  that  there  is.  If 
you  give  the  cows  a  good  supply  of  alfalfa  hay 
with  the  green  corn,  you  will  have  an  ideal  com- 
bination. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  although  al- 
falfa has  a  great  over-proportion  of  protein  to 
carbohydrates,  about  1  to  3.3  in  fact,  instead  of 
1  to  6,  would  do  very  well,  this  does  not  hurt, 
for  protein  can  do  everything  that  carbohydrates 
are  supposed  to  do,  although  carbohydrates  can- 
not do  all  the  main  work  of  protein  and  related 
nutrients.  Therefore,  although  it  would  be  better 
to  balance  up  an  alfalfa  ration,  that  is.  put  with 
the  alfalfa  some  other  foods  which  woidd  give  a 
greater  proportion  of  starches  and  sugars,  cows 


POINTS  ON  HORSE  FEEDING 


To  the  Editor :  Would  you  please  tell  me  what 
saving  may  be  made  by  chopping  all  oat  hay 
when  fed  to  horses?  As  barley  is  fed  at  the  rate 
of  two  quarts  per  feed,  could  this  be  lessened,  or 
better  and  cheaper  feed  substituted  in  part  if  fed 
with  hay  run  through  the  cutter? 

What  is  the  best  formula  for  feeding  work 
horses  with  oat  hay,  alfalfa,  barley  (crushed),  and 
corn  as  rations?  As  corn  is  fed  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  place  of  crushed  barley,  how  is  it 
best  fed — on  the  cob,  or  cob  and  kernel  crushed? 

Would  the  alfalfa  cutter  and  grinder  as  adver- 
tised in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  be  the  best  for 
cutting  hay,  grinding  corn,  and  cutting  and  grind- 
ing alfalfa,  or  would  it  be  better  to  use  an  or- 
dinary hay  cutter,  and  feed  corn  from  the  cob 
and  alfalfa  hay  from  the  shock?  Is  it  beneficial 
to  give  an  occasional  feed  of  alfalfa  in  place  of 
oat  hay?  If  so,  would  it  be  best  green,  dry,  or 
ground  ? 

The  above  questions  are  based  on  the  feeding 
of  from  16  to  20  horses,  fed  in  different  barns 
by  different  drivers,  with  a  consequent  waste  of 
more  or  less  hay. — G.  H.,  Aptos. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson,  University 
Farm,  Davis. 

There  is  no  particular  saving  in  chopping  hay 
unless  the  horses  are  worked  very  hard  and  for 
very  long  hours,  as  is  often  the  case  with  express 
horses  in  the  cities,  or  unless  the  power  for  cut- 
ting is  very  cheap  and  feed  high.  The  idea  is 
that,  except  in  unusual  cases  as  above  mentioned, 
the  horses  can  do  their  own  grinding  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  power.  Somewhat  less 
hay  is  wasted  when  fed  cut  than  when  fed  long, 
but  if  they  are  not  fed  too  much  long  hay  they 
will  waste  very  little. 

Never  feed  corn,  cob  and  all  crushed  together 
to  horses.  Either  feed  it  on  the  cob  or  else  shell 
it  and  feed  the  shelled  corn,  or  grind  it  by  itself 
and  throw  the  cobs  away.  Except  for  colts  that 
are  cutting  teeth  and  for  very  old  horses,  it  may 
just  as  well  be  fed  on  the  cob. 

Would  feed  one-half  oat  hay  and  one-half  al- 
falfa hay,  about  1  to  1VL»  pounds  per  day  for 
each  100  pounds  live  weight  of  the  horse.  Add 
to  this  from  %  to  1  pound  of  rolled  barley  or 
corn  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight.  If  the  corn 
is  on  the  cob,  four-fifths  of  its  weight  is  corn ; 
that  is  to  say,  five  pounds  of  corn  on  the  cob 
has  four  pounds  of  grain. 

RESEEDING  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor :  This  spring  I  planted  alfalfa 
and  only  got  about  half  a  stand  on  some  of  the 
land.  I  want  to  reseed  this  fall  and  what  I  thought 
of  doing  was  to  put  more  seed  on  the  ground  and 
then  disc  it  in.  Or  would  you  advise  replanting 
the  land?  What  do  you  think  of  putting  manure 
on  young  alfalfa?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  burning  it  out? — C.  C.  S.,  Merced. 

If  your  land  is  in  good  condition,  that  is,  as 
even  as  it  should  be  for  alfalfa,  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  stir  it  up  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow 
to  make  a  nice  seed  bed  and  then  sow  your  seed 
as  if  you  were  planting  alfalfa  for  the  first  time. 
This  will  give  you  a  good  seed  bed  and  the  harrow 
will  not  hurt  the  alfalfa  already  growing.  You 
might  use  the  disc  instead  of  the  spring  tooth  har- 
row, but  prepare  the  surface  first  and  then  plant 
rather  than  using  the  seed  first  and  disc  second. 
The  manure  in  moderate  application  would  not 
burn  out  the  young  alfalfa,  but  would  rather  do 
it  good. 

A  typographical  error  was  made  in  the  issue 
of  July  26  in  an  answer  regarding  udder  infec- 
tion by  Dr.  Creelj .  The  vaccine  spoken  of  should 
have  been  "autogenous,"  instead  of  as  stated. 
However,  the  veterinarian  that  prepared  the  vac- 
cine, if  our  subscriber  had  it  made,  would  go  by 
the  intention  and  not  by  the  way  that  a  scientific 
word  appears  after  going  through  the  hands  of 
several  persons  who  wouldn't  know  it  if  they 
met  it. 
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Hog-Dipping  Practices. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
vermin  on  hogs  is  one  which  is  being  given  more 
thought  as  the  hog  industry  grows  on  a  sounder 
footing. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  hogs,  like 
other  animals,  do  not  grow  as  they  should  while 
being  continually  pestered  with  vermin.  A  great 
many  methods  are  used  to  overcome  this,  and 
all  of  them  have  their  good  points.  A  good  clean 
wallow  is  all  that  some  supply  their  hogs  with 
for  this  purpose,  and  by  pouring  crude  oil  on 
the  water  this  practice  is  oftentimes  very  good. 
On  T.  B.  Gibson's  ranch  at  Woodland,  I  saw  a 
similar  arrangement  that  appealed  to  me.  This 
wallow  had  been  made  in  an  irrigating  ditch, 
which  ran  close  to  the  hog-houses.  A  cement 
wall  about  four  inches  thick  and  three  feet  high 
had  been  built  across  the  ditch,  as  a  dam.  An 
opening  was  left  in  the  center,  with  a  wooden 
gate  to  close  or  open  as  one  sees  fit.  With  this 
arrangement  the  water  is  backed  up  and  makes 
a  fine  wallow  which  can  be  cleaned  out  by  sim- 
ply opening  the  gate  and  letting  the  water  run 
through.  The  chief  thing  with  the  wallow  is  to 
have  one  which  can  easily  be  cleaned  out  and 
so  situated  that  a  fresh  supply  of  water  is  avail- 
able at  any  time.    Another  point  to  be  careful 


Hog  Dipping  Crate,  Knob  Hill  Stock  Farm. 

of  with  such  a  wallow  is  to  have  plenty  of  fresh 
drinking  water  convenient ;  otherwise  the  hogs 
are  liable  to  drink  the  oily  water  in  the  wallow. 

The  next  easiest  thing  for  the  farmer  to  pro- 
vide is  burlap  and  crude  oil.  A  great  many 
schemes  may  be  used  with  this  burlap,  some  pre- 
ferring to  simply  nail  several  thicknesses  to  a 
post  and  buildings,  and  then  thoroughly  saturate 
the  burlap  with  crude  oil  at  different  times.  The 
idea  of  this  scheme  is  that  a  hog,  knowing  it 
has  vermin,  will  voluntarily  go  to  the  post  and 
rub  it  with  his  body,  thereby  thoroughly  rubbing 
the  oil  into  his  hide.  Another  plan  with  the  bur- 
lap and  oil  is  to  cut  an  opening  in  the  fence  be- 
tween two  fields  and  hang  a  piece  of  burlap  over 
it  like  a  curtain.  With  this  arrangement,  every 
time  a  hog  goes  through  the  fence  opening  the 
burlap  soaked  with  oil  rubs  over  his  back.  While 
all  of  these  burlap  schemes  are  helpful,  most  peo- 
ple find  that  the  drawback  to  them  is  that  the 

011  does  not  get  worked  into  the  creases  near 
the  legs,  etc.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  regular 
cement  dipping-tanks  are  built;  for  after  a  hog" 
goes  through  one  of  these,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  has  been  thoroughly  covered  with  disin- 
fectant. The  size  of  the  dipping-tank  all  depends 
upon  the  farmer,  some  preferring  larger  ones  and 
some  smaller  ones.  One  which  was  used  on  the 
Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm,  at  Woodland,  which 
proved  very  satisfactory,  was  30  inches  wide  and 

12  feet  long,  having  sloping  ends,  and  was  2% 
feet  deep  in  the  center,  which  was  deep  enough 
for  a  mature  hog  to  be  completely  immersed  in 
the  dip. 

These  dipping  tanks  can  easily  be  made  by 
digging  a  pit  a  little  larger  than  the  above 
dimensions  and  lining  the  bottom  and  sides  with 


concrete.  The  longer  the  dip  is  made  the  better, 
as  it  does  more  effective  work.  Either  crude 
oil  or  kerosene  may  be  added  to  the  water  as 
a  disinfectant,  but  it  should  not  be  too  strong, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  harmful  to  the  hogs, 
especially  brood  sows.  When  kerosene  is  used, 
about  a  half  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the 
right  proportion.  For  the  smaller  pigs,  this  vat 
cannot  be  used  in  this  manner,  but  they  are  in- 
stead sprayed  all  over  with  the  same  solution, 
any  ordinary  hand  spray  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

About  eight  days  after  the  first  dipping  or 
spraying  it  should  be  repeated,  as  while  the  first 
dipping  will  kill  the  lice,  it  requires  further  work 
to  kill  the  knits. 

The  only  real  disadvantage  with  the  above  plan 
is  that  sometimes  brood  sows  or  heavy  boars  are 
injured  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  vat,  and  to 
overcome  this,  A.  M.  Henry,  of  Farmington,  has 
devised  a  scheme,  a  picture  of  which  is  shown 
on  this  page,  which  is  so  self-explanatory  that  al- 
most anybody  can  see  its  advantages.  The  con- 
trivance is  simply  an  old-fashioned  windlass,  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  for  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
only  made  longer.  In  this  case  it  is  just  as  well 
to  dispense  with  the  sloping  ends  and  simply 
make  the  vat  6  or  8  feet  long,  21/2  feet  deep,  and 
about  30  inches  wide,  concrete  lined  as  before. 

The  windlass  is  set  directly  over  this  vat  and 
should  have  ropes  attached.  The  hogs  are  run 
into  a  crate,  one  or  more  according  to  their  size, 
and  the  ropes  fastened ;  by  hooking  one  of  the 
ropes  at  either  end  of  this  crate,  it  is  lowered 
into  the  vat  until  the  hog  is  well  covered  with 
the  dip,  when  the  crate  is  raised  and  the  next 
hog  receives  his  bath.- 

The  main  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  any 
sized  hog  can  be  dipped  with  this  equipment  and 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  injuring  the  animal. 

Besides  the  above  plans,  there  are  the  hog- 
greasers  which  are  put  on  the  market  by  several 
companies  in  the  East.  These  are  made  of  iron, 
so  constructed  that  the  hog  is  mechanically 
greased,  and  where  used  they  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory. 

One  reason  for  dipping  or  disinfecting  the  hog 
is  the  increase  of  cholera,  which  is  becoming  quite 
a  factor  in  this  State.  Some  growers  claim  that 
if  one  keeps  his  hogs  and  hog  surroundings  free 
from  dirt  and  vermin  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  being  bothered  with  cholera. 


HELP  AGAINST  FLEAS  AN  MOSS. 


Two  problems  that  have  been  hard  to  solve 
have  been  the  killing  of  fleas  and  the  killing  of 
moss  on  barn  roofs.  Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  San 
Gregorio,  has  sent  in  the  following  plans  for 
attack  against  each  of  thes*e: 

Flea  Killing1. — There  is  no  use  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  fleas  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
unless  proper  and  vigorous  steps  are  taken.  The 
advocates  of  lime,  sulphur  and  sheep  dip  are 
entirely  off  their  base  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  recommend  the  use  of  these  ma- 
terials unless  it  is  that  they  never  had  fleas  to 
war  with  and  simply  are  working  on  theory 
gained  by  reading  of  the  properties  of  sulphur, 
lime,  etc.,  which  they  have  failed  to  understand 
thoroughly.  The  rancher  from  Dixon  who  has 
asked  the  editor  to  solve  his  flea  problem  can  do 
away  with  the  pest  in  a  very  short  time  by  the 
simple  use  of  Napthaline  Flakes.  I  will  give  him 
his  choice.  He  either  can  make  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  flakes  in  cheap  grade  of  kerosene  and 
sprinkle  the  dope  generously  around  the  places 
overrun  with  the  fleas,  or  he  can  throw  handfuls 
of  the  flakes,  just  as  they  come,  here  and  there  and 
I  guarantee  him  that  inside  of  a  few  days  he  will 
not  be  able  to  find  a  solitary  flea  with  a  candle. 
Where  they  go — why  should  he  care  as  long  as  he 
is  rid  of  the  pest? 

Killing  Moss  on  Barn  Roof. — Oil  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  of  hardly  any  use  for  moss.  Throw 
handfuls  of  unslackened  lime  on  the  roof,  being 
positive  that  all  of  the  moss  is  covered.  To  do 
the  job  right  break  up  all  the  lumps  and  have  the 
lime  in  finely  powdered  state.  That  is  all  that 
is  necessary.   Then  go  away  and  forget  all  about 


it,  as  the  moisture  in  the  air  if  you  live  close 
the  ocean  will  do  the  rest.   If  the  atmosphere 
your  locality  is  rather  dry,  sprinkle  the  lime,  but 
with  care  so  that  you  do  not  get  it  clear  of  the 
affected  spots. 

Some  time  ago  the  use  of  napthaline  flakes  was 
suggested  here,  but  whether  any  one  thought 
enough  of  the  plan  to  try  it  or  not  we  do  not 
know.  Now  that  they  have  this  recommendation 
from  some  one  that  has  tried  it  the  treatment 
may  meet  a  better  reception. 

Another  Moss  Killer. — The  editor  of  the  West- 
ern  Honey  Bee  has  a  widely  different  treatment 
for  moss,  which  is  a  new  one  on  us,  but  certainly  is 
easily  tried.    He  states: 

Nail  a  strip  of  zinc  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  saddle  board.  A  roll  of  scrap  zinc  will  also 
keep  moss  out  of  your  water  tank. 

Zinz  Method  Endorsed.— The  feasibility  of  the 
zinc  method  of  moss  prevention  is  endorsed  in 
another  communication,  just  received,  w'fil  di 
states : 

"In  Oregon,  where  the  moss  grows  on  every- 
thing, even  the  backs  of  the  people,  I  ofteD  noticed 
where  a  roof  plate  or  bit  of  flashing  of  galvanized 
iron  was  used  on  a  roof  there  was  always  a  strip 
from  the  metal  to  the  eaves  which  had  no  moss. 
A  narrow  strip  of  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  fastened 
at  the  ridge  board  will  keep  the  moss  off,  as  the 
water  draining  from  the  metal  carries  enough  of 
the  corroded  metal  to  kill  the  moss." — L.  Camp- 
bell, Red  Bluff. 

BEGINNER  IN  SQUAB  RAISING. 

To  the  Editor:  What  would  you  advise  one 
who  contemplates  beginning  the  raising  of  squabs  ? 
Is  there  a  ready  market  in  San  Francisco,  and 
how  should  I  go  about  to  find  such  a  market? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  industry  I  would  appreciate  your 
giving  me  as  much  information  on  the  subject  as 
space  in  your  valuable  paper  will  permit.  Also 
advise  me  if  I  could  get  a  book  on  the  subject. — 
Subscriber,  San  Leandro. 

We  would  advise  any  one  who  contemplated 
raising  squabs  for  the  market  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness gradually,  for  unless  a  person  is  experienced 
in  handling  pigeons  he  will  find  plenty  of  ways  to 
make  mistakes  and  if  he  has  just  a  few  pigeons 
the  mistakes  will  do  no  special  harm  and  he  can 
learn  the  business  and  build  up  his  stock  at  the 
same  time.  You  are  just  in  the  finest  part  of 
California  to  learn  in,  as  Hayward,  a  couple  of 
miles  distant,  is  the  pigeon  center  of  central  Cali- 
fornia and  there  are  lots  of  plants  you  can  investi- 
gate and  successful  squab  raisers  to  give  you 
advice. 

The  market  for  squabs  is  rather  bad  just  now, 
but  in  general  it  is  good.  There  is  a  fine  organiza- 
tion of  squab  raisers  which  attends  to  the  market- 
ing of  squabs  and  handles  a  large  proportion  of 
those  raised.  The  headquarters  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  at  Hayward  and  you  can  get  detailed 
information  on  market  conditions  there  also.  We 
hope  sooner  or  later  to  discuss  this  matter  in  more 
or  less  detail,  as  the  business  is  very  interesting 
and  bound  to  grow. 

There  is  a  book,  "Squabs  for  Profit,"  sold  by 
the  Orange,  Judd  Company,  New  York,  price  50 
cents,  which  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers or  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

VETCH  FOR  HAY. 


To  the  Editor :  When  and  how  should  vetch  be 
planted  for  hay?  How  many  times  can  it  be  cut, 
and  when  and  what  is  its  value  as  a  stock  food? — 
J.  E.  E.,  San  Jose. 

Vetch  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  fall  as 
is  possible  and  yet  have  rains  sufficient  to  keep 
it  growing.  Usually  this  should  be  before  the 
middle  of  November  if  it  is  to  be  at  all.  Vetch 
cannot  well  be  planted  alone  for  use  as  hay,  as 
it  is  too  hard  to  cut  and  the  rule  is  to  plant  oats 
or  barley  with  it  for  the  vetch  to  climb  off  the 
ground,  thus  making  it  easier  to  cut.  Of  the  two, 
oats  are  the  better  as  they  and  the  vetch  usually 
are  fit  to  cut  at  the  same  time,  so  if  you  know 
when  to  cut  oats,  you  can  approximate  the  time 
to  cut  both.  There  is  but  one  crop  -a  year.  The 
value  as  hay  is  excellent,  as  the  vetch  is  rich  in 
proteins,  like  alfalfa,  and  balances  up  any  lack 
in  the  oats. 
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[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loo  MIS.] 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
deal  being  said  about  established  centers 
for  purebred  stock  breeders,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  many  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  such  a  plan.  As  they  have 
been  found  beneficial  in  many  districts 
of  the  East,  they  should  be  doubly  help- 
ful here  in  California,  where  breeders 
are  sometimes  badly  scattered  over  a 
large  territory.  An  instance  of  this  was 
very  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention 
not  long  ago  in  the  case  of  a  Jersey 
breeder.  This  man  has  been  breeding 
Jerseys  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  eight  or  nine 
head  of  bulls,  varying  from  8  to  IS 
months  in  age,  all  of  which  were  type 
individuals  and,  as  we  later  found  out, 
had  good  breeding  back  of  them. 

It  was  truly  a  surprise  to  us  that  so 
many  fine-looking  bulls  could  be  found 
where  a  comparatively  small  herd  was 
kept,  and  the  prices  asked  were  very 
reasonable.  It  seems  that  this  breeder 
had  in  the  past  done  some  advertising 
through  farm  papers,  but  had  only  done 
it  spasmodically.  The  ranch  was  so 
situated  that  to  go  to  the  State  Fair 
meant  an  extremely  hard  trip  for  the 
stock,  so  he  had  never  shown.  Although 
both  of  these  points  were  undoubtedly 
reasons  for  his  oversupply  of  bulls,  he 
stated  that  he  realized  that  his  location 
was  not  suited  to  his  business  and  cited 
the  fact  that,  while  he  received  a  great 
many  inquiries,  he  found  it  hard  to  sell 
his  stock,  as  he  could  not  get  people  to 
go  out  to  his  ranch  to  look  at  them. 

A  direct  contrast  to  this  man's  experi- 
ence may  be  seen  in  one  of  our  large 
dairy  centers,  where  there  are  some  nine 
or  ten  Jersey  breeders.  Here  one  finds 
an  entirely  different  condition:  for.  in- 
stead of  being  overstocked  with  young 


FOR  SALE 

10   PEDIGREED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BULLS,  from  2  to  16  months  old.  Hand- 
"  somely  marked  and  well  shaped.  Prices 
reasonable.     Call,  or  write  to 
\V.  \V.  LAMON,  SUPT.  FLORIBEL  FARM- 
ING &  CATTLE  CO., 
Hnrdwlc"-,  near  Hanford,  Cnl. 


Xtie  "Superior 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Discs  4  Inches  :n>.-ir<. 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
Alfalfa  Drill. 
That   is   the  actual    waste   in  seed 
when  broadcasted. 
We  can  prove  it  to  you. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Breeding  Center. 


bulls,  many  of  these  ranches  are  entirely 
sold  out  almost  any  time  you  visit  them. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this,  from  a 
buyer's  standpoint,  if  one  will  stop  to 
consider  the  cause.  Primarily,  anyone 
who  expects  to  spend  $100  or  more  for  a 
bull  prefers  to  see  what  he  is  purchasing, 
and  also  likes  to  have  as  much  of  a  se- 
lection as  possible.  As  time  and  railroad 
fares  are  both  taken  into  consideration 
by  most  buyers,  it  naturally  follows  that 
they  go  where  they  can  get  the  best  selec- 
tion for  the  least  expense,  which  is  usu- 
ally in  a  district  like  the  latter.  Another 
reason  why  the  buyer  is  apt  to  visit  the 
last-named  locality  is  that  where  nine  or 
ten  breeders  are  so  located,  their  com- 
bined advertising  makes  a  much  larger 
showing  for  one  district,  and  when  the 
intending  purchaser  sees  one  section  con- 
tinually advertised,  it  demands  more  of 
his  attention. 

Granting  that  the  selling  advantages 
are  superior  in  the  latter-named  district, 
there  are  also  other  advantages  for  the 
breeder  to  locate  in  such  a  community, 
as  may  be  seen  from  many  instances  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  where  such 
breeding  centers  have  been  started.  One 
of  the  other  advantages  is  that  the  sire 
question  becomes  more  simplified,  for  in- 
stead of  every  breeder  having  to  have  a 
large  sum  invested  in  a  sire,  several  can 
form  a  company  and  buy  one  high-class 
bull.  One  good  reason  for  doing  this  is 
that,  say,  five  breeders,  each  contributing 
$200,  would  be>  enabled  to  have  the  use 
of  a  much  better  sire  than  perhaps  any 
of  them  could  afford  to  own  individually. 
Some  may  think  that  they  would  not  care 
to  be  breeding  to  the  same  blood  as  every 
other  breeder  in  his  district,  but  if  prop- 
erly carried  on,  there  are  advantages  to 
this  feature  also,  for  where  some  popular 
strain,  such  as  the  De  Kol  in  the  Hol- 
stein  breed  or  the  Golden  Lad  in  the 
Jersey  breed,  is  chosen,  buyers  will  go 
to  that  district  knowing  they  can  get 
what  they  want. 

We  recently  saw  an  instance  where  a 
very  similar  program  was  carried  out 
with  hogs,  and  wre  were  told  that  it  often- 
times proved  very  profitable,  as  when  one 
breeder  happens  to  be  sold  out  of  stock 
he  can  often  handle  some  of  his  neigh- 
bor's, which  is  an  accommodation  for  both 
parties  and  also  profitable. 

So  far  in  this  State  no  organized  effort 
along  this  line  has  been  made,  but  no 
doubt  in  the  future  different  districts 
will  grow  into  it,  and  when  that  time 
comes  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  purebred 
sire  business. 


Hard  milking  cows  are  a  great  trouble 
to  the  milker.  One  way  to  overcome  this 
trouble,  according  to  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
is  to  roll  the  ends  of  the  teats  between 
the  hands  briskly.  It  relaxes  the  muscles 
and  makes  them  much  easier  to  milk. 


"Success  will  come  to  anyone  who  per- 
severes." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  I've  been 
married  for  ten  years  now,  and  my  hus- 
band hasn't  liked  anything  I've  had  for 
dinner  yet." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS.  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


IOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto.  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frieslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2.  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Frieslan  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder. 
Ceres.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,    Williams,   Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


r.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Me. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson.  Blacks  Station. 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Re g.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshlres.  R 
3,  Box  69.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    8WINE.    C  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 


CHAS.  KIMELE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Ohas.  N.  Odell,  Prop..  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock, 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Ros»,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


S.   B.    WRIGHT.    Santa   Rosa— Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Hebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

AddrCM  »li    communication    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 
FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos—  Hornless 
Sheep—  for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


FARM  JJOOKS. 

The  following  Vtt  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.80 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.26 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2. 26 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
43*  Market  St-  -.«  mirtaw 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESLAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28.000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80""?-  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4 -year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (813  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  In  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke      A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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COST  OF  HOG  RAISING. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  ad- 
vise, through  your  paper,  whether  or  not 
hog  raising  can  be  conducted  profitably 
on  alfalfa  pasture  with  milo  maize  as  a 
finishing  ration,  in  a  district  where  good 
land  may  be  rented  for  $12  per  acre?  In 
a  recent  issue  you  wrote  of  a  man  at 
Woodland  who  was  making  a  success  of 
hogs.  Was  this  done  without  feeding 
skim-milk?  Reader. 

Chico,  Cal. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  this  or 
that  person  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
on  certain  lands,  but  we  should  judge 
that  well-bred  hogs,  fed  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture and  milo  maize,,  should  be  profitable 
on  land  which  rents  for  $12  per  acre. 

On  alfalfa  which  ordinarily  cuts  three 
crops,  and  by  feeding  a  nominal  grain 
ration,  you  should  be  able  to  keep  from 
six  to  eight  hogs  to  the  acre  and  still 
not  consume  more  than  half  the  hay  crop. 
The  more  grain  you  feed  the  less  hay 
will  be  consumed,  and  the  number  to  the 
acre  also  varies  as  to  size. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  article, 
"Professional  Man  As  a  Breeder,"  in  the 
issue  of  July  26th,  and  if  so  you  will 
find  by  reading  it  over  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong not  only  feeds  skim-milk,  but  is 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  its  use. 

While  hog-growing  is  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  many  localities  without  skim- 
milk,  almost  every  authority  in  the  State 
advises  feeding  it  where  possible,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  for  growing 
pigs,  and  when  used  in  connection  with 
grain  and  alfalfa  the  hog-feeding  problem 
is  about  solved.  J.  C.  L. 


WHY  DRY  ORANGE  SEED? 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  advise  me 
through  your  columns  what  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  planting  citrus  seed  for  orange 
stock  without  letting  the  seed  get  dry 
after  removing  from  the  fruit?  Some 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  ceat 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  thaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2S7,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BRKKDKR8  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

128  Sharen  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


TUD    Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
lilt?    Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.     NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — beat 
for  Irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


horticulturists  say  the  seed  should  be 
dried  while  others,  including  Wickson, 
say  keep  it  moist. — Inquirer,  Fair  Oaks. 

The  method  to  use  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  seed  that  is  being  handled.  If  it 
it  sour  seed,  which  comes  from  Florida, 
it  seems  that  it  does  it  little,  if  any  harm 
to  let  it  get  dry.  When  it  comes  to  sweet 
orange  seed,  such  as  a  person  would  get 
from  California  oranges,  he  would  prob- 
ably lose  the  whole  lot  if  he  let  it  get 
real  dry  and  should  follow  the  method 
advised  in  California  Fruits  closely.  Some- 
times lemon  seeds  can  get  dry,  and  other 
lemon  seeds  will  lose  their  power  of 
germination  if  this  is  permitted,  and  the 
same  with  other  citrus  seeds.  You  have 
to  keep  some  seeds  moist,  especially  those 
commonly  produced  in  California,  and  al- 
though others  will  germinate  after  dry- 
ing, it  is  surely  safer  to  keep  them  moist, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  even  with 
the  seeds  that  may  be  dried  the  vigor  of 
the  seeds  would  be  greater  if  drying  were 
not  permitted. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF 
APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  feasible  to  prune 
five  year  old  apricot  trees  in  August. 
They  seem  in  good  growth  and  have  been 
irrigated  three  times  this  season,  though 
they  have  never  been  pruned  very 
closely. — S.  T.,  Modesto. 

Summer  pruning  would  probably  be 
perfectly  proper  and  advisable,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  from  California 
Fruits:  "There  has  been  a  very  marked 
change  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
pruning  of  the  apricot.  Summer  prun- 
ing immediately  after  the  fruit  is  picked, 
has  become  much  more  general,  and  win- 
ter pruning  has  proportionately  decreas- 
ed. The  new  practice  is  certainly  more 
rational  than  the  old.  Young  trees  are 
winter  pruned  to  promote  low  branching 
and  short,  stout  limbs;  bearing  trees  are 
summer  pruned  to  promote  fruit  bear- 
ing and  check  wood  growth — the  excess 
of  bearing  shoots  being  removed  by  thin- 
ning during  the  winter."  Your  trees 
are  evidently  far  enough  past  the  forma- 
tive period  to  make  them  fall  into  the 
summer  pruned  class. 


HOGS  BEST  FERN  KILLER. 


In  regard  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
way  to  kill  ferns  in  a  young  orchard, 
we  have  received  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

To  the  Editor:  Tell  O.  P.  F.  to  turn  a 
lot  of  hogs  in  among  the  fern.  They  will 
root  them  out,  as  they  are  very  fond  of 
fern  roots.  The  northern  Indians  used 
to  eat  them  in  winter  when  their  stock 
of  provisions  ran  low.  The  young  fern 
shoots,  cut  like  asparagus  just  as  they 
appear  above  the  ground,  are  used  by 
many  people  as  a  substitute  for  aspara- 
gus in  early  spring  where  the  winters  are 
as  long  as  they  are  in.  the  north. — Sam'l 
Haigh,  San  Jose. 
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An  IDEAL 
_  GREEN  FEED  SILO  „ 

Will  last  you  a  lifetime,  as  it  is  built 
to  withstand  all  weather  conditions 

THE  PATENTED  FEATURES 

such  as  the  Ideal  door  front,  steel  splined  stave-joints,  take  up  lugs, 
are  the  foundations  of  its  success. 

We  use  only  clear  Redwood  and  Douglas  Fir  "Tank  Stock"  in 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  labor  saving  features,  the  quality 
of  material  used,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  erected,  and  its  durability 
under  all  conditions,  the  Ideal  is  the  Cheapest  Silo  on  the  market 

today.  |  limm 

Our  plans  for  making  foundation  and  setting  up  silo  enable  a 
purchaser  to  completely  erect  an  18  x  30  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  in 
from  3  to  4  days. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  learn  how  to  be  a  "Lucky  Farmer." 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drum  St. 
1  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


'Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


LIVE  STOCK  WANTED 

I  am  offering  a  practically  new  1913  electric  lighted  and  self- 
starter  automobile  in  exchange  for  good  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  or  I 
will  give  a  gilt-edge  second  mortgage,  due  within  a  year,  at  8%  net 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  or  a  good  equity  in  city  property,  for 
stock.  Am  moving  to  the  country  and  want  good  stock.  If  inter- 
ested address 

E.  P.  H.,  927  Broadway,  Room  49,  Oakland,  California. 


Shipped  from 
LOS  ANGELES, 
PORTLAND  or 
SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO at  same 
prices. 

GROCERIES,  tents,  engines,  pumps, 
furniture,  paint,  wagons,  harness,  etc., 
at  Factory  prices. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

OLD   HICKORY   SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Jas.  A.  Brown,  Mgr. 
1661  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


E.  A.  Clausen,  of  the  firm  of  Clausen 
&  Peterson,  reports  that  their  Holstein 
cattle,  imported  from  New -York  last  year, 
are  doing  exceptionally  well.  This  stock 
was  principally  purchased  from  Stevens 
Brothers  of  New  York  and  have  since 
their  arrival  here  dropped  six  calves,  four 
of  them  heifers  and  two  bulls.  This 
young  stock  was  all  sired  by  Pontiac 
Artist,  and  as  their  mothers  are  produc- 
ing well,  some  fine  results  are  expected 
from  them  in  the  future.  Mr.  Clausen 
also  states  that  his  Berkshire  hogs  are 
rounding  into  fine  condition,  being  run 
on  the  low  river  lands  at  this  time.  His 
announcement  for  the  sale  of  some  young 
hogs  appears  in  another  column. 


T)r.  E.  J.  Weldon,  proprietor  of  the 
Pennant  Dairy  at  Sacramento,  paid  this 
office  a  visit  last  week,  and  stated  that 
his  Holsteins  are  doing  nicely  and  that 
he  expects  to  enter  some  of  them  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year.  So  far  this  season 
he  has  found  the  demand  for  pure-bred 
Holsteins  very  good,  even  in  the  face  of 
such  a  dry  year. 


\V.  S.  Brainard  has  leased  320  acres  of 
his  land  at  Corcoran  to  dairymen  from 
Newman,  who  will  run  it  as  a  dairy.  The 
rental  averages  $18.75  per  acre,  which  is 
a  very  good  figure  for  that  district. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  counties  are  plan- 
ning big  things  for  their  district  fair,  at 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

  A  ~~ 

Perfectly  Sals 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 


For  i2iC»* 

healing,  ail I  for  all  Old 


Founds,  Fvloni, 
Kxterior  Cancers,  Boils 
ms  and 
n  I  o  Dfl 

CAUSTIC   BALSAM  has 
no   equal  as 

Liniment. 


Human 

caustic  e 

Body  v 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  il  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  Hs  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CornhiU.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Causllo  Balaam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  food  than  fK'U.OO  paid  in 
doctoribilU."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  I  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  driieriata,  or  eent 
by  ue  expreta  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prior*  before  buying;.     They  will  Interest 

FWPJe 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

S30  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  bualneaa  under  name 
•f  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Santa  Rosa,  September  1  to  6.  Among 
the  purebred  stockmen  who  have  prom- 
ised to  exhibit  are  N.  H.  Locke  Co.  of 
Lockeford,  S.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa,  E.  C. 
Rand  of  Santa  Rosa,  Jack  London  of 
Glenn  Ellen,  and  Frank  Mechum  of  Peta- 
luma. 


T.  B.  Moore  of  Baker  City,  Oregon,  re- 
cently sold  28  head  of  work  horses  and 
mules  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  which  av- 
eraged $125  per  head. 


Arthur  Smith,  receiver  for  the  Harry 
Fraser  Company  at  Chico,  has  turned 
700  head  of  sheep  into  the  Nord  and 
Rover  ranches,  to  keep  down  vine-suckers 
and  weeds,  which  are  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  that  section. 


J.  K.  Frazer.  the  Duroc  Jersey  hog 
breeder  of  Denair,  writes  that  he  expects 
to  have  a  good  representative  herd  of 
that  breed  at  the  State  Fair  this  year,  and 
may  also  show  some  of  his  Holstein  cattle, 
he  having  some  good  individuals  for  his 
foundation  herd. 


W.  L.  Bond,  of  Orosi,  has  shipped,  this 
season  to  date,  550  head  of  cattle  for 
points  in  this  State  and  Oregon.  Reports 
of  this  kind  from  so  many  sections  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  good  stock  in  this  State  next  year. 


Another  new  cow-testing  association 
has  been  formed  near  Jacinto,  Glenn 
county.  For  the  present  it  is  expected 
that  fully  1100  head  will  be  entered,  a»d 
that  by  January  first  there  will  be  1500 
head.  A  good  association  in  this  district 
should  prove  very  profitable,  it  being  a 
new  district  where  culling  is  usually 
badly  needed  among  the  dairy  herds. 


Ed.  Johnson,  the  Duroc  Jersey  swine 
breeder  of  Turlock,  reports  that  the  de- 
mand for  purebred  hogs  seems  to  be  equal 
to  his  supply.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
this  year  when  most  farmers  are  feeling 
pessimistic,  that  purebred  breeders  are 
usually  pretty  well  sold  out  at  all  times. 


Lower  prices  prevailed  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  last  week,  due  a  great 
deal  to  lack  of  quality.  The  following 
condition  and  prices  prevailed:  Good 
steers,  $8.25;  cows,  $6.75  and  $7;  calves 
were  steady  and  bulls  a  shade  lower;  hogs 
dropped  from  $10  to  $9.70  for  best  light 
swine;  sheep  were  slow  and  draggy,  ewes 
$3.50,  top  wethers  $3.75  to  $4,  and  moun- 
tain lambs  $5.50  to  $5.75. 


Dieckmann  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
state  that  they  are  finding  a  good  demand 
for  purebred  dairy  stock  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.  So  far,  most  of 
their  calls  have  been  for  Holsteins  and 
Short-horns. 


H.  A.  Hunter  of  Lindsay  has  completed 
the  installing  of  a  cold-storage  and  ice 
plant  at  his  dairy  near  town.  This  will 
be  run  as  a  sanitary  dairy,  the  product  to 
be  delivered  in  Lindsay. 


Reports  indicate  that  the  dairy  indus- 
try around  Inwood,  Shasta  county,  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  that  section.  Much  stock  has 
been  brought  in  this  year  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  said  that  many  silos  are 
to  be  built  next  year,  the  ensilage  to  be 
fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa,  clover  and 
wild  grass  pastures. 


In  another  column  of  this  issue  will 
be  found  a  list  of  the  fairs  and  shows  to 
be  held  on  this  coast  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  At  the  present  time  it  looks  as 
if  stockmen  will  take  advantage  of  these 
fairs  as  they  never  have  before,  and  every 
fair  manager  is  expecting  a  good  live 
stock  exhibit. 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento*  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attf-utlon  Is  called  to  the  fnct  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  In  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  nnd  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  Increase  has 
been  made  In  premium*.  In  Pliceon  Department  no  flrst  premium  will  be  lean 
than  Sl.OO;  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  baa  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing;  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  haa  also  been  established  boys'  Judging  classes,  and  the  aum  of 
■4O0.O0  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  Judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  now  being  prepared.  Send  In  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


"Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Sir 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR.  SALEM — Two  first*,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  flrst  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  flrst  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewec  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


lit  Prize  Ram  Limb.  Om.ha,  1911 
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Fair  and  Show  Dates. 


Aug.  18-23. — Gravenstein  Apple  Show, 
Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county,  J.  P.  Kelley, 
I  Secty. 

Aug.  18-25.— Yolo  County  Pair,  Wood- 
land, H.  S.  Maddox,  Secty. 

Aug.  29-31.— Bartlett  Pear  Show, 
Placerville. 

Sept.  1-6. — Sonoma  County  District 
Fair,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sept.  5-7. — Agricultural  and  Stock 
I  Show,  Live  Oak,  J.  A.  Rice,  Chairman. 

Sept. — Hop  Festival,  Ukiah. 

Sept.  2-6. — Merced  County  Fair,  Merced. 

Sept.  9. — Grape  Festival,  Escondido. 

Sept.  13-20.  —  California  State  Fair, 
Sacramento.    J.  L.  McCarthy,  Secty. 


Professional  Directory 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

EATON -PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory   Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years*  experience  with  the  U.  S 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  BIdg.  Los  Angeles,  Ca) 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sntter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


Sept.  15-21. — Spokane  Inter-State  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Robt.  H.  Cosgrove, 
Secty. 

Sept.  22-27.— Nevada.  State  Fair,  Reno, 
Nevada.    W.  D.  Phillips,  Secty. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Oregon  State  Fair, 
Salem,  Oregon.    Frank  Meredith,  Secty. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4. — Washington  State 
Fair,  North  Yakima,  Wash.'  H.  B.  Aver- 
ill,  Secty. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  4. — Fresno  County  Fair, 
Fresno.    R.  W.  Wiley,  Secty. 

Oct.  16-17-18. — California  Nurserymen's 
Association,  Fresno. 

Oct.  6-11. — Kings  County  Fair,  Han- 
ford. 

Oct.  6-11.— Festival  of  the  Apples,  Wat- 
sonville.    Harry  Perkins,  Manager. 

Oct.  6-13. — Riverside  County  Fair, 
Riverside. 

Oct.  11-25. — California  Land  Show,  San 
Francisco.  Edward  H.  Brown,  General 
Manager. 

Nov.  12-15. — Glenn  County  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association,  Willows.  O.  F. 
Schuchard,  Secty. 

No.  24-29. — Long  Beach  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. C.  C.  Crippen,  Secty.  113  West 
St.,  Long  Beach. 

Dec.  4-6. — San  Mateo  County  Poultry 
Show,  San  Mateo.  Arthur  R.  Schroder, 
Secty. 

Nov.  25-30. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Show,  Oakland.  C.  G.  Hinds,  Secty.  535 
42  St.,  Oakland. 

Nov.  15-18. — Santa  Cruz  County  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harran,  Secty. 

Nov.  19-22.  San  Joaquin  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   W.  MacKay,  Secty.  Stockton. 

Dec.  3-6. — Fresno  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  Russell  Uhler, 
Secty. 

Dec.  4-6. — Stanislaus  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.   E.  C.  Nicols,  Secty,  Modesto. 

Dec.  1-8. — Oregon  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Show,  Portland,  Oregon.  W.  L. 
Fulmer,  Secty. 

Dec.  10-13. — Petaluma  Fanciers  Asso- 
ciation.   T.  McGuire,  Secty. 

Dec.  8-13. — Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Exposition,  North  Portland,  Ore- 
gon.   O.  M.  Plummer,  General  Manager. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4. — San  Francisco  Poultry 
Show,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  30-Jan.  4.  Walla  Walla  Poultry 
Association,  Walla  Walla.  Washington. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  COW  TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  chief  reason  why  there  are  not 
more  cow  testing  associations  in  this 
State  at  present  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  dairymen  as  a  whole  are  just 
beginning  to  see  the  advisability  of  test- 
ing. Another  cause  for  less  testing  is 
that  oftentimes  people  who  want  to  do 
testing  are  not  near  a  large  dairy  section 
where  the  usual  system  would  be  better. 
The  conditions  here  are  no  different  in 
these  respects  than  have  been  found  in 
the  east  as  is  shown  by  a  new  form  of 
associations  being  started  in  Indiana 
which  should  work  out  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  this  place  there  are  8  units,  each 
containing  from  100  to  150  cows.  These 
units  may  or  may  not  be  close  to  each 
other  as  for  instance  one  community  may 
be  able  to  furnish  enough  stock  for  1  or 
2  units,  while  another  40  or  50  miles  away 
could  only  furnish  sufficient  for  1  unit. 
The  tester  visits  each  unit  once  every 
two  months  for  one  week.  The  cost  of 
testing  is  75  cents  per  cow  per  year,  and 
It  is  stated  that  from  800  to  1000  cows 
can  be  handled  by  each  association. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  dairying  is  being 
shown  more  interest  than  testing  and  in 
another  five  years  the  man  who  doesn't 
test  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  as  at  present. 


Build  it  Yourself  M. 


At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

These  years  of  small  production  make  a  silo  a  more  absolute  necessity 
than  ever  before.  The  saving  in  feeding  cost  that  is  effected  by  a  good 
silo  will  soon  pay  its  cost.  That's  why  a  silo  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make. 

The  Pacific  Silo  will  suit  your  needs  best.  It  Is 
built  of  solid  concrete  and  particularly  designed  to 
meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  last  a  life-time  and  never  requires  repairs,  paint- 
ing or  adjustments.  The  Pacific  Silo  of  solid  concrete 
need  cost  you  no  more  than  a  wooden  affair. 

Write  for  Our  Co-operative  Plan 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  build  a  PACIFIC  SILO  as 
successfully  as  we  can.  Our  methods  are  a  proved 
success.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  for  co-operative 
plan  A. 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


P.  O.  Box  947 


Used  everywhere,  and  every- 
where known  as  the  best. 

Standard:  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Better  Cream — More  Money 
A  PERFECTION  COOLER 

will  prevent  your  cream  from  souring 
and  improve  its  flavor.  Made  of  cop- 
per, heavily  tinned,  and  will  not  rust. 
Has  more  cooling  surface  than  any 
other  cooler  of  same  dimensions.  No 
ice  necessary.  Several  sizes,  also  other 
styles.    Furnished  complete  as  shown. 

If  you  want  the  best,  buy  a  PERFECTION 

Pacific  Dairy  Machinery  Co. 

DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

56  and  58  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


Live  Stock  from  the  East 

Will  leave  early  in  August  for  another  Eastern  trip  to  make  personal  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  for  shipment  to  California. 

Place  your  order  now  and  get  benefit  of  carload  freight  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  Examiner  Building,  San  Francisco. 


i;^  11  >  ■  in  ■  in  1 11  ■  ■  11 1  in  ■  1  ■  ii  1  ■  ■  l 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHE2AP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLES 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  Illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCES  CO., 
822  ES.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Spraying  for  Thrips. 


To  the  Editor:  Thrips  are  doing  my 
trees  some  damage.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  spray?  I  have  ten  acres  of  oranges 
and  some  grape  fruit.  Is  it  safe  to  spray 
in  hot  weather?  My  trees  are  three  years 
old. — A  Subscriber,  Woodlake. 

Spraying  would  be  very  advisable,  as 
it  would  stop  nearly  all  of  the  injury  that 
would  otherwise  be  done.  It  will  not  re- 
pair such  injury  as  has  been  completed 
already,  as  several  sprayings  are  needed 
through  the  season  to  keep  the  orange 
thrips  under  complete  control  if  they  are 
present  in  numbers.  Two  sprays  can  be 
used,  tobacco  extract  (40%  nicotine)  di- 
luted 1  part  to  1800  parts  of  water,  and 
lime-sulphur  diluted  at   the  rate  of  1 


This  Country  Home 

Has  Splendid 
Water  Supply  Service 


This  home  te  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  available  day  and  night  the  year  'round. 
The  owner,  J.  W,  Flero  of  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  has  this 
fli*e  water  supply  service,  because  he  installed  the 

Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

Mr.  Ficro  says:  41  The  Kewanee  System  does  all  you 
claim  for  it  and  out  here  in  the  country,  we  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life.  You  have  my 
permission  to  use  my  tetter.  It  will  please  me  to 
help  someone  else  get  a  "good  thing.** 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  water  is 
delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  attic  or  elevated 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  A  Kewanee 
Tank  wili  last  indefinitely.   60  to  75  pounds  pressure. 

Kewanee  Pumping  Machinery,  including  hand  and 
power  pumping  outfits,  is  built  for  air  pressure 
servi c  e — a afar 
ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs  as  the 
Kewanee  Tank  is 
ahead  of  leaky  attic 
tanks. 

The  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem is  the  original 
air  pressure  water 
supply  system.  Over 
20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  success- 
ful operation.  Let 
us  solve  your  water 
supply  problem — our 
engineering  service 
is  free.  Complete 
Kewanee  Systems 
Sv.tem.lnelDdl„lt  cost  from  $70.00  up. 
gasoline  engine  Other  plants  in- 
clude band,  electric,  windmill  and 
other     power    pumping  outfit*. 

Write  for  Catalogue  101 
SIMONDS    MACHINERY  CO., 
12  and  14  Natonin  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  1457. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lecture* 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Franclac* 


part  to  80  parts  of  water.  The  latter  is 
possibly  the  better,  though  more  inclined 
to  burn  the  foliage.  You  might  get  even 
better  success  with  some  of  the  commer- 
cial sprays.  In  case  one  begins  in  time, 
four  applications  are  recommended,  al- 
ways providing  that  the  thrips  are  bad: 
the  first  just  after  most  of  the  petals 
have  fallen,  the  second  in  10  to  15  days 
after  the  first,  the  third  from  three  to 
four  weeks  after  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  during  the  months  of  August  or 
September,  when  the  thrips  are  numer- 
ous on  the  foliage.  In  spraying  for  this 
insect  it  is  advisable  to  use  angle  nozzles 
and  from  175  to  200  pounds  pressure,  care 
being  taken  that  every  portion  of  the 
tree  is  thoroughly  drenched. 

Spraying  is  advisable  no  matter  how 
hot  it  may  be,  but  it  is  well  to  spray  at 
a  time  when  the  leaves  will  be  dry  be- 
fore the  sun  is  the  worst.  Start  as  early 
in  the  morning  and  quit  about  nine  or 
before;  again  in  the  afternoon  about  four 
and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  can  and 
still  make  a  good  job.  The  hotter  the 
weather  the  more  particular  you  have  to 
be  about  the  time  of  spraying.  Spraying 
certainly  is  advisable,  as  it  will  protect 
trees  and  fruit  this  year  and  make  less 
damage  next  year  also. 


FUMIGATING  FOR  BLACK 
SCALE. 


To  the  Editor:  Being  of  limited  ex- 
perience, I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
method  of  eradicating  the  black  scale 
from  my  orange  trees,  whether  by  spray- 
ing or  fumigation,  and  what  time  should 
I  begin? — Subscriber,  Pasadena. 

Spraying  has  been  given  up  as  a  suit- 
able method  for  controlling  the  black 
scale  on  citrus  trees,  and  the  only  recog- 
nized method  of  merit  where  the  scale  is 
bad  is  by  fumigation.  This  is  done  in  the 
fall.  Would  advise  you  to  communicate 
with  the  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, Los  Angeles,  who,  through  in- 
spectors, will  see  that  you  have  a  good 
job  done,  at  the  right  time  and  at  as 
moderate  price  as  is  compatible  with 
good  work.  It  is  impossible  to  'eradicate' 
the  black  scale,  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  that  can  be  killed, 
and  it  pays  to  have  a  job  done  as  near 
perfectly  as  possible. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
MANURE. 


Each  year  sees  the  extension  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  and  the  increasing 
value  of  manure.  Stock  feeding  for  the 
manure  produced  is  bound  to  come. 
What,  then,  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm?  If  the 
sheep  or  cattle  are  kept  in  corrals  while 
fattening,  then  the  best  way  is  to  leave 
the  manure  alone  until  it  has  rotted  about 
six  months  and  then  spread  upon  the 
land.  In  this  way  little  fertility  is  lost 
and  the  bacterial  action  is  slow  enough 
to  avoid  burning  the  manure. 

If  the  corral  ought  to  be  cleaned  pre- 
paratory to  another  year's  feeding,  pile 
in  the  shade  and  try  to  do  the  job  dur- 
ing wet  weather  so  that  the  manure  will 
not  burn.  As  much  as  half  the  fertility 
can  easily  be  lost  when  the  manure  pile 
heats.  Horse  manure  is  particularly  bad 
about  heating,  and  wetting  it  down  or 
mixing  with  cattle  manure  will  help 
greatly  in  its  preservation.  In  our  dry 
climate  fresh  sheep  manure  should  never 
be  spread  upon  the  land.  It  dries  the 
soil,  burns  the  crop,  and  is  a  very  long 
time  rotting.  On  the  other  hand,  six 
months,  or  at  the  most,  a  year  is  time 
enough  to  thoroughly  rot  sheep  manure 
and  put  it  in  fine  shape  for  plant  assimi- 
lation. 

Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment. 


Benicia  Fresno  Seraper 


This  scraper  is  designed  for  use  on  levee  building,  irrigating 
ditches,  railroad  work  and  leveling  land,  and,  in  fact,  all  construc- 
tion work  where  a  drag  scarper  can  be  used. 

This  scraper  is  made  entirely  of  high-grade  steel.  In  the  quality 
of  materials  used,  workmanship  and  finish  is  superior  to  any  other 
scraper  made. 

Dirt  can  be  carried  any  distance  and  dumped  in  bulk  or  scat- 
tered in  layers  from  one  to  twelve  inches  deep  simply  by  adjusting 
two  tail  nuts,  no  wrench  being  required. 

This  scraper  is  made  in  four  sizes,  to  cut  three,  three  and  a  half, 
four  and  five  feet,  and  in  two  patterns.  "A"  and  "B."  The  "A" 
pattern  with  shoes  or  wearing  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  "B"  pattern  without. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Important 

TO  OWNERS  OF  DEEP  WELLS 

Before  you  decide  on  the  pump  which  you  arc  going  to  in- 
stall It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  from  every  standpoint  the 
smooth-running  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP. 

We  say  this  because  It  is  those  who  investigate  the  Pomona 
Pump  the  most  carefully  who  become  its  most  aru>nt  advocates. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  sold  and  installed  a  great 
many  deep  well  pumps — and  we  refer  with  pride  to  every  owner 
of  one  of  our  Dumps. 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


— is  extended  you  to  visit 
Pomona,  the  home  of  deep 
wells  and  the  center  of  the 
largest  deep  well  irrigation 
district  In  the  world. 

We  want  you  to  see  our 
modern  plant — the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  West — 
and  whether  you  buy  a  Po- 
mona Pump  or  not  you  will 
gain  much  by  a  visit  here. 

K  yon  can't  call 
— then  write  for 
our  48  pace  Illus- 
trated pump  cata- 
logue number  .12  P. 


Front  View  of  the  I 


Pump  Head 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Manufacture™  of  the  famona  Pomona  Pump  for  deep  well 
pumping — and  n  full  line  of  gates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe 
Irrigation. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  agents:  PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLOR  CO. 
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Leghorns  and  a  Weight  Standard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  little  com- 
motion among  Leghorn  breeders  about 
the  right  size  and  weight  a  hen  should 
be  to  still  be  a  Leghorn  and  be  a  good 
layer.  Formerly  it  was  considered  that 
the  smaller  Leghorn  was  the  best  layer; 
but  breeders  have  cut  down  size  until  a 
I  great  many  reached  a  2V2  pound  hen, 
and  new  the  limit  has  about  been 
reached.  The  fact  is  that  in  so  small  a 
hen  there  is  not  the  capacity  to  either 
lay  a  large  egg,  or  a  number  of  them. 

Leghorns  as  a  breed,  have  never  had 
a  weight  clause  in  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, so  if  a  bird  was  of  good  color 
and  type  it  was  eligible  to  win  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  this  is  one  way  that  size 
came  to  be  so  badly  ignored.  Now  with 
the  record  of  the  English  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Missouri  egg  laying  con- 
test and  the  size  of  the  hens  that  have 
made  the  record  being  taken  into  view 
there  is  quite  a  little  fuss  going  on  about 
size. 

The  pen  of  English  White  Leghorns  at 
Missouri  that  are  leading  all  others  in 
the  egg  laying  contest  are  much  larger 
in  body  than  our  standard  White  Leg- 
horns, hence  the  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion about  size  and  weight.  When  an 
even  number  of  hens  can  lead  all  com- 
petitors by  230  eggs  in  a  little  over  six 
months  it  is  time  to  make  inquiries,  and 
while  the  size  may  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  egg  laying,  it  looks 
most  reasonable  to  think  that  a  hen  hav- 
ing a  fair  size  and  weight  for  the  breed 
she  belongs  to  will  have  a  greater  capa- 
city for  either  laying  or  table  purposes 
according  to  which  type  she  belongs  to. 

A  good  many  breeders  seem  to  think  a 
compromise  between  the  larger  English 
variety  and  the  best  American  strains 


POULTRY. 


8-  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum  - 
mer  sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S45 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELT 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COILSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
Petaluma,  California. 




BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
49*0  Firming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


should  be  bred  for  and  adopted  as  the 
standard  weight. 

New  York  and  California  appear  to 
be  the  big  centers  for  the  White  Leg- 
horns, probably  because  both  markets  de- 
mand a  white  egg  of  fair  size,  and  while 
others  breeds  may  lay  white  eggs  they 
have  not  met  the  popular  demand  for 
some  reason.  Personally  I  think  the 
reason  is  that  the  Leghorn  being  small 
and  very  numerous  can  be  bought  so 
cheap,  then  again  they  are  fairly  hardy, 
good  rustlers  and  foragers.  So  for  the 
man  with  a  range  the  Leghorn  fills  the 
bill  when  eggs  only  are  the  object. 

Some  of  the  large  eastern  breeders 
think  that  not  having  a  standard  weight 
has  done  the  breed  great  harm  inasmuch 
as  no  matter  how  small  a  bird  is  it  can 
win  in  the  show  room,  thus  earning  a 
right  to  be  called  "standard  bred."  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  type,  color 
and  head  and  leg  points.  Everybody 
wants  eggs  of  good  size,  but  unless  the 
body  is  there  the  eggs  will  be  so  small 
the  first  year  that  they  bring  out  a  small 
price.  The  second  year  of  Leghorns  the 
eggs  are  always  much  larger,  and  I  think 
a  two  year  old  lays  a  fair  number  of 
eggs,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  longer 
for  profit. 

As  in  all  other  questions,  though,  there 
are  Leghorn  breeders  that  are  afraid  that 
if  a  standard  weight  is  made  and  the  size 
increased,  the  egg  laying  qualities  will 
be  injured,  in  other  words  they  say  a' 
larger  Leghorn  will  not  be  a  good  egg 
producer,  but  will  rua  to  meat.  That  in 
my  opinion  is  foolish,  because  in  all 
breeds  there  are  the  two  types  found, 
the  laying  type  and  the  beefy  type,  one 
has  a  short  broad  head  and  the  other 
a  long  thin  fine  head. 

One  looks  strictly  feminine,  and  the 
other  more  masculine;  the  same  thing  is 
found  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  The 
cow  with  a  fine  head  and  a  feminine  look 
is  generally  a  good  milker,  while  the  cow 
with  a  coarse  broad  head  will  be  a  good 
beef  cow. 

But  the  breeders  of  Leghorns  are  up 
against  a  snag;  for  while  they  realize 
the  need  of  increasing  the  size  for  utility 
purposes,  in  the  show  room  the  graceful 
natty  small  bird  gets  the  preference  over 
the  larger  and  heavier  built  bird.  This 
is  the  real  gist  of  the  desire  to  have  a 
weight  clause. 

With  a  weight  clause  attached  to  a 
breed,  personal  preference  of  a  judge 
must  be  set  in  the  back  ground  if  a 
bird  comes  up  to  the  standard  require- 
ments. And  why  the  Leghorns  have 
been  called  standard-bred  birds  all  these 
years  without  having  a  standard  is  a 
puzzle. 

Might  just  as  well  put  a  small  half 
bred  Clyde  horse  in  the  ring  to  compete 
with  the  heavy  "real  Clyde,"  because  if 
he  happens  to  have  color,  shape  and  head 
points  he  is  just  as  eligible  as  a  blue 
ribbon  winner  as  the  real  article,  that 
weighs  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
more. 


HOPLAND  s  c  «»■«  utw.  COCKEk 


You  cannot  expect  to  increase  your  egg  production  unless  vol 
have  the  blood  lines  that  it  takes  to  produce  eggs.  Our  birds  have 
been  bred  for  this  heavy  egg  production,  and  you  can  increase  yours 
by  using  our  COCKERELS. 

Can  sell  a  limited  number  at  Two  for  $5,  or  $25  per  dozen. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  and  "White 
Orpingtons,  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  left. 

Write  at  once  if  you  want  some  of  these  rare  bargains. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm.     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


last  year,  27  per  cent  higher  than  two 
years  ago,  and  four  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1910. 

Yet  the  poultryman  is  paying  exactly 
the  same  for  grain  and  getting  less  for 
his  poultry  and  eggs.  How  is  it?  Taken 
as  it  really  is,  that  is  as  the  markets  are, 
the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  grains 
and  more  for  his  meat,  it  should  mean  a 
good  deal  to  us  poultry  raisers,  because 
it  should  mean  lower  feed  and  higher 
prices  for  our  finished  product.  I  don't 
know,  what  I  do  know  is  that  wheat  still 
marks  up  $2  a  hundred  pounds  in  Po- 
mona. 


NEW  PRESERVAITVE  FOR 
EGGS. 


One  of  our  subscribers  writes  "the 
tonic  recommended  has  done  my  flock 
good,  in  fact  has  been  sucessful  in  cur- 
ing them  of  their  sickness."  This  was 
the  tonic  recommended  as  a  good  general 
tonic  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  some  molt- 
ing hens  need  a  little  tonic  to  help  them 
through. 


An  Eye  Opener. — On  June  the  9th,  pro- 
ducers were  receiving  for  their  staple 
crops,  28  per  cent  less  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  5  per  cent  less  than  at 
same  date  in  1911,  and  9  per  cent  less 
than  in  1910.  Prices  paid  for  meat  ani- 
mals on  May  15,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  averaged  about  10 
per  cent  higher  than  at  the  same  time 


A  new  agent  for  the  preservation  of 
eggs  has  been  found  and  placed  upon  the 
market  by  a  Zurich  concern,  and  from  all 
accounts  bas  met  with  very  good  results. 
The  preservative  is  called  Ovo  Conserv- 
ator, and  consists  of  a  prepared  liquid 
substance  of  adhesive  character,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  in  any  country.  The 
process  of  preservation  is  very  simple: 
A  flat  vessel  of  about  100  quarts  is  filled 
to  half  its  capacity  with  the  preserving 
agent,  into  which  the  eggs  are  dipped  for 
tw®  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 
For  the  dipping  process  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  flat  wire  baskets,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  300  to  500  eggs.  One  basket 
is  dipped  after  the  other,  and  by  employ- 
ing a  larger  vessel  several  baskets  may 
be  dipped  simultaneously.  In  this  man- 
ner two  or  three  persons  can  dip  200,000 
eggs  per  day. 

The  inventors  claim  that  the  treatment 
is  superior  to  the  cold-storage  and  pick- 
ling methods  of  preservation.  Cold-stor- 
age eggs  become  decomposed  a  few  days 
after  being  removed  from  the  refrigerat- 
ing rooms,  and  the  pickling  method  seri- 
ously affects  the  taste  of  the  egg,  while 
considerable  expense  is  involved  in  the 
application  of  both  of  these  methods, 
whereas  economy  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  new  treatment. 
They  state  that  eggs  are  always  over- 
hauled before  shipment  and  that  very 
little  time  is  lost  in  dipping  them  in  the 
solution  during  the  operation,  as  they 
dry  very  quickly  and  are  almost  immedi- 
ately ready  for  repacking.  No  special 
machinery  is  required  and  the  new  agent 
is  guaranteed  to  preserve  the  eggs  for 
nine  months,  causing  them  to  retain  their 
freshness,  weight,  transparency,  appear- 
ance, smell  and  taste. 

Government  Tests. — The  claims  of  the 
inventors  of  Ovo  Conservator  have  been 
investigated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Polytechnical  School  at  Zurich. 
Eighteen  eggs  were  submitted  to  them  in 
December,  1911,  12  of  which  had  been 
treated  with  the  solution  and  6  in  their 
natural  state.  They  were  carefully 
weighed,  placed  in  a  sealed  box,  and  after 
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WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 
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REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


6,  9,  and  12  months  were  examined  and 
tested.  The  loss  in  weight  during  these 
intervals  is  shown,  as  follows: 

6  mo.  9  mo.  12  mo. 
%         %  % 

Preserved  eggs   2.81     4.24  5.20 

Non-preserved  eggs  ...8.20  12.95  17.025 
In  every  case  the  non-preserved  eggs 
lost  at  least  three  times  more  in  weight 
than  the  preserved  eggs.  As  to  density, 
after  nine  months  all  the  preserved  eggs 
stood  the  test  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  of  1.015  density,  and  after  one  year 
also,  with  the  exception  of  one  egg.  All 
the  non-preserved  eggs  failed  to  stand 
this  test  after  six  montis.  After  an 
interval  of  nine  months  the  non-pre- 
served eggs  lost  their  transparency,  where- 
as the  preserved  ones  were  still  clearly 
transparent.  Of  four  preserved  eggs, 
there  remained  after  one  year  two  of 
good  transparency,  one  fair,  and  one 
nearly  opaque.  The  preserved  eggs  also 
stood  the  tests,  after  one  year,  of  ap- 
pearance, smell,  and  taste,  whereas  the 
non-preserved  specimens  were  useless. 

The  resume  of  the  authorities'  investi- 
gation was  that  the  new  preserving  agent 
keeps  the  eggs  fresh  for  nine  months, 
after  which  time  they  may  be  used  for 
every  purpose.  They  state  the  decom- 
posing infection  takes  place  either  before 
the  egg  is  laid  or  afterwards  by  germs 
which  penetrate  the  eggshell,  and  the 
new  treatment  prevents  the  second  infec- 
tion, or  at  least  greatly  diminishes  it. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Ridiculous  Muddle. 


Miss  Lucy  Meadows  had  two  admirers, 
each  of  whom  endeavored  to  court  her 
while  the  other  tried  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  experience  is  not  uncommon,  but  it 
it  always  exciting. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Lucy  was  like  most  other  girls  and  en- 
joyed the  excitement.  At  heart  she  was 
an  honest  maiden,  but  she  was  addicted 
to  harmless  flirtation.  She  gave  each 
suitor  a  little  enocuragement,  but  not 
too  much,  and  excused  her  conduct  on 
the  ground  that  she  did  not  yet  know 
which  she  liked  the  better. 

In  fairness  to  our  heroine  it  must  be 
confessed  that  her  excuse  was  not  a  bad 
one,  for  her  admirers  happened  to  be  as 
nearly  equally  desirable  as  they  could 
be.  Each  was  fairly  good-looking,  each 
could  make  himself  quite  agreeable,  each 
had  the  average  intelligence,  each  had  a 
good  business  and  attended  to  it  in  a 
creditable  manner,  and  neither  had  any 
glaringly  bad  habits.  By  anxious  moth- 
ers and  prudent  fathers  they  were  both 
considered  good  catches  for  daughters. 

To  the  young  men  the  double  court- 
ship was  not  so  pleasant  as  it  was  to 
Lucy.  They  were  often  on  the  tenters 
and  regarded  each  other  with  jealous  eyes 
whenever  they  met.  But  fate  had  de- 
creed that  their  charmer  also  should 
have  her  feelings  not  slightly  disturbed 
after  she  had  for  some  time  contributed 
to  their  torment  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience. 

Her  punishment  was  meted  out  to  her 
one  winter  evening.  She  had  been  to 
the  theatre  with  Jacob  Walters,  the 
suitor  who  at  that  time  was  to  a  small 
extent  more  in  favor  than  his  rival.  The 
couple  were  strolling  along,  watching  for 
a  car  on  which  they  could  ride  to  Lucy's 
home.  While  they  were  chatting  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  they  became  involved 
in  a  jostling  crowd  that  was  pouring  out 
in  another  theatre.  The  girl  became  sep- 
arated from  Mr.  Walters,  and  hurrying 
forward  in  search  of  him  in  the  indistinct 
light,  found  him,  as  she  supposed,  and 
linked  her  arm  in  his  with  that  confiding 
and  affectionate  touch  which  men  like  to 
receive  from  those  whom  they  adore.  She 
walked  contentedly  in  silence  for  about 
a  minute,  when  for  the  first  time  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  escort. 
She  gave  a  little  scream  and  quickly 
drew  her  arm  from  that  of  her  com- 
panion. He  was  not  Jacob  Walters,  but 
John  Hutchinson,  the  other  admirer. 
"O,  excuse  me;  I  did  not  mean  to.  I — " 
"No  excuse  is  needed.  I  am  delighted, 
I  assure  you,"  replied  Hutchinson,  who 
had  concluded  from  the  charming  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  attached  herself  to 
him  that  she  intended  at  last  to  show  a 
marked  preference  for  him. 

"O,  what  shall  I  do!  How  shall  I  ex- 
plain my  conduct?"  she  continued,  not 
heeding  his  words. 

"No  explanation  is  necessary.  Tell 
me,"  and  he  bent  over  to  her  eagerly, 
"were  you  not  about  to  reward  my  de- 
votion when  you  were  frightened  by  your 
own  boldness?   O,  tell  me  there  is  hope!" 

He  attempted  to  place  her  arm  in  his 
and  to  walk  as  they  had  done  when  they 
met. 

"You  must  not;  you  do  not  understand," 
she  cried,  as  with  a  desperate  effort  she 
extricated  herself  from  his  grasp. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  was  the 
inquiry  in  excited  tones. 

Jocob  Walters  was  again  at  her  side 
after  an  anxious  search. 

The  rivals  glared  at  each  other. 

"It  is  none  of  your  business,"  shouted 
Hutchinson,  who  proposed  to  show  his 
sweetheart  how  doughty  a  champion  he 
could  be. 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY'S  TEAS 
ARE   GOOD  TEAS 

From  Importer  to  Consumer  direct  by  Parcels  Post 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  ^rlrPV0^iT^oAt%iTo  75c  per  lb.  -  ) 
"London  Blend"  A  75c  Fnnu*h  Breakfast  Tea  50c  per  lb.  -  > 
"Sa-sa-ma"         A  pu7ea^o;&™di?ooJapan  60c  per  lb.     -  ) 

Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  5c  for  packing  and  postage  or  60-cup  sample  tin  of  Dalmoy  Blend  postpaid  26c. 


In  1  lb. 
airtight  tins 
postpaid 
anywhere 


Mail  orders  with  remittance  to  Dept.  1. 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 


COLOMBO    FOOCHOW 

AMERICAN    OFFICE,   241  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


YOKOHAMA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"You  must  not  quarrel,"  exclaimed  the 
girl  as  she  ran  between  the  two  angry 
men.  Overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
confused  in  her  mind,  she  extended  her 
hands  towards  Walters. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried;  "it  is  all  a 
dreadful  mistake." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  fool?  You  de- 
serted me  to  go  to  my  rival,  when  you 
were  bound  by  every  rule  of  politeness 
to  allow  me  to  escort  you  home.  Your 
conduct  is  amazing." 

"Your  language  is  amazing,  also.  I 
desire  you  to  understand  that  I  shall 
protect  this  young  lady  from  insult," 
Hutchinson  with  dignity. 

Lucy  turned  toward  him  and  said,  "I 
beg  of  you  to  keep  still.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"Please  enlighten  me,  then." 

"Mr.  Walters  was  escorting  me  home 
from  the  theater.  We  became  separated 
in  the  crowd  just  before  I  met  you.  I 
searched  for  him,  and  when  I  took  your 
arm  I  thought  you  were  he.  You  were 
the  last  person  whom  I  desired  to  see 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Thank  you;  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
meeting  you  hereafter." 

Lucy  saw  her  mistake,  but  knew  not 
how  rectify  it.  Her  intentions  were  good, 
but  in  her  confused  attempt  to  make  a 
satisfactory  explanation  she  had  been 
guilty  of  a  woeful  lack  of  tact.  Naturally 
at  this  disagreeable  moment  she  turned 
to  her  other  lover  for  sympathy. 

"You  at  least  must  understand  the  situ- 
ation and  must  know  that  I  am  not  to 
blame,"  she  cried  in  appealing  tones. 

"I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  replied  gloom- 
ily. 

Out  of  patience  she  exclaimed:  "You 
are  both  so  stupid!  I  shall  ask  no  favors 
of  either  of  you." 

She  stepped  into  the  street,  and  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  a 
passing  car  was  carrying  her  from  them. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  Hutchin- 
son. 

"I  think  she  is  a  consummate  flirt." 
"So  do  I." 

"She  has  tried  to  hoodwink  both  of  us. 
Whatever  have  been  our  differences  in 
the  past,  we  have  a  common  cause  now. 
It  is  incumbent  on  both  of  us  to  assert 
our  dignity,  and  to  show  no  attention  in 
tne  future  except  what  the  most  formal 
politeness  requires." 

"I  agree  with  you;  and  I  further  pro- 
pose that  each  of  us  shall  solemnly  pro- 
mise the  other  never  again  to  seek  her 
hand  in  marriage." 

"Your  proposal  suits  me  exactly." 

They  shook  hands  earnestly  and  vowed 
again  and  again  to  be  faithful  to  their 
pledge.  They  were  as  friendly  now  as 
they  had  been  hostile  a  short  time  before. 

Manwhile,  Miss  Meadows  also  cherish- 
ed anger.  She  resolved  never  to  forgive 
either  of  her  admirers.  But  at  the  end  of 
a  week  her  mood  was  somewhat  concili- 
atory. She  reflected  that  the  young  men 
must  by  that  time  realize  that  they  had 
made  fools  of  themselves  and  that  she 
had  done  nothing  of  which  she  need  be 
ashamed.  She  expected  that  they  would 
soon  seek  her  presence  in  a  sheepish  man- 
ner, and  she  was  prepared  to  show  a  grac- 
ious demeanor  and  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
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We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
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gones.  But  weeks  went  by  and  they  did 
not  call.  She  met  them  several  times 
and  they  hurried  by  her  and  returned 
her  greetings  with  cold  formal  bows  only. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  very  unhappy, 
especially  as  it  was  revealed  to  her  that 
she  did  greatly  care  for  one  of  her  form- 
er admirers,  viz.,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  She 
knew  now  how  to  decide  between  the 
two,  but  alas!  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  a  decision  might  never  return. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  also  became  uneasy. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  how  deep  his 
love  for  Lucy  was  and  how  futile  were 
his  efforts  to  overcome  it.  He  bitterly 
regretted  his  pledge;  but  as  he  himself 
had  been  the  first  to  propose  the  compact, 
he  could  blame  no  one  but  himself  for 
making  it,  and  was  under  the  strongest 
kind  of  an  obligation  to  keep  it. 

The  painful  situation  was  soon  further 
complicated  by  an  act  of  Miss  Meadows. 
She  began  to  encourage  a  middle-aged 
widower  named  Slawson,  who  had  long 
desired  to  show  her  marked  attentions, 
but  who  had  been  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  her  cold  demeanor  toward  him 
while  his  two  younger  rivals  were  in 
favor.  He  was  now  filled  with  inexpres- 
sible delight  because  of  the  winning 
smiles  which  the  charming  maiden  for 
the  first  time  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
he  was  so  elated  because  of  his  unexpect- 
ed success  that  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
why  she  treated  him  with  a  cordiality 
she  had  never  before  manifested.  But 
unlike  the  infatuated  Mr.  Slawson,  Lucy 
was  dominated  by  sentiment  alone.  She 
was  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  while  seeming 
to  be  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  She  hoped 
that  her  gracious  treatment  of  the  wi- 
dower would  render  Mr.  Hutchinson  jeal- 
ous and  cause  him  again  to  seek  her  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  a  third  admirer  from  winning 
her  affections. 

The  maneuvre  was  skillful,  but  it  only 
brought  about  a  part  of  what  she  de- 
sired, and  even  of  that  part  she  was  ig- 
norant. Mr.  Hutchinson  was  made  des- 
perately jealous,  but  the  agreement  with 
Walters,  which,  of  course,  was  unknown 
to  Lucy,  prevented  him  from  endeavor- 
ing to  become  reconciled  to  her. 

Two  months  elapsed.  Seemingly  Hut- 
chinson was  determined  to  maintain  his 
indifferent  demeanor.  Miss  Meadows  was 
discouraged.  She  believed  that  the  young 
man  did  not  reciprocate  her  love  for 
him  and  she  began  to  think  that  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  marry 
Mr.  Slawson.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  wi- 
dower 20  years  older  than  herself,  and 
had  two  daughters,  each  of  whom  was 
not  much  younger  than  she  was,  but  he 
was  also  wealthy  and  lived  in  a  fine 
house.  Moreover,  she  rather  liked  him 
and  he  adored  her.  She  might  do  worse 
than  to  accept  him  as  a  husband. 

At  this  critical  time  Hutchinson,  un- 
able longer  to  simulate  indifference,  re- 
solved to  tell  Walters  how  he  felt,  al- 
though he  feared  that  his  former  rival 
might  still  love  the  girl  as  much  as  he 
himself  did.  When  the  two  young  men 
next  met,  Hutchinson,  growing  red  in 
the  face,  broached  the  subject  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  said  in  a 
blunt  and  desperate  way,  "whether  you 
are  willing  to  release  me  from  keeping 
my  compact  by  which  each  of  us  agreed 
not  again  to  seek  to  marry  Miss  Mead- 
ows? I  confess  that  I  now  love  her  more 
than  I  ever  did.  I  suppose  you  may  love 
her,  too.  I  would  like  to  be  free  to  court 
the  girl  again,  and,  of  course,  if  I  had 
that  privilege,  you,  too,  would  again 
have  a  right  to  show  her  attentions,  pro- 
vided you  desired  so  to  do.  Let  the  bet- 
ter man  win,  I  say,  and  if  either  of  us 
is  to  win  we  must  be  lively,  I  tell  you, 
for  the  widower  is  making  alarming  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, unless  I  am  much  deceived." 


Walters  laughed  as  the  other  spoke  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  way. 

"I  release  you  from  your  promise.  Go 
ahead,  and  may  you  have  good  luck." 

Hutchinson  was  much  surprised. 

"Can  it  be  that  you  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Meadows?"  he  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"I  am  no  longer  interested." 

"May  I  ask  the  reason?" 

"Yes;  confidentially,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  am  now  in  love  with  another  girl." 

"I  am  so  glad.  I  hope  she  will  recipro- 
cate your  affection  and  that  you  will  be 
very  happy,"  said  Hutchinson,  as  he  fer- 
vently shook  the  hand  of  his  companion. 

"She  has  already  accepted  me." 

"Good." 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  Mr.  Hutchinson  stood  beside  Miss 
Meadows  in  the  parlor  at  her  home. 

"Am  I  too  late?"  he  asked. 

"No;  but  you  would  have  been  one 
hour  from  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"At  3  o'clock  Mr.  Slawson  will  receive 
his  answer." 

"What  will  you  say?" 

"Had  you  not  called,  my  answer  would 
be  yes." 

"What  will  it  be  now  that  I  have  call- 
ed?" 

"No." — J.  A.  Bolles  in  Amercian  Cul- 
tivator. 


Household  Hints. 


Renovating  leather  on  furniture. — To 
make  shabby  dark  leather  look  new  once 
more  rub  it  over  with  either  linseed  oil 
or  the  well-beaten  white  of  an  egg  mixed 
with  a  little  black  ink.  It  should  be 
polished  afterwards  with  soft  dusters 
until  it  is  quite  dry  and  glossy. 


To  improve  the  lamplight. — Soak  the 
wick  of  a  lamp  in  strong  vinegar  and  dry 
it  well  before  use.  The  flame  will  then 
burn  brighter  and  clearer. 


To  whiten  discolored  clothes. — To  whit- 
en clothes  which  have  turned  a  bad  color 
try  the  following  plan:  Prepare  a  solu- 
tion of  pipeclay  and  warm  water,  and 
soak  the  clothes  overnight  in  this.  Then 
wash  and  boil  them  next  day  in  the 
usual  way,  and  they  will  come  oi't  look- 
ing as  fresh  and  white  as  when  new. 


To  keep  a  rug  flat. — When  the  edge  of 
a  rug  persists  in  curling  up,  lay  over  it 
on  the  wrong  side  a  damp  cloth,  and  on 
this  place  a  moderately  hot  iron.  Let  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  steam 
will  make  the  rug  lie  perfectly  flat.  It  is 
not  a  bad  thing  to  use  an  old  corset  steel, 
dress-stay,  or  piece  of  stiff  wire,  herring- 
bone stitched  diagonally  at  the  corners 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  much-used  rug. 
This  will  prevent  it  from  curling  up  and 
being  not  only  unsightly,  but  dangerous. 


Absolutely  New. 

"I  heard  a  funny  story  the  other  day 
about  a  Chinese.  He  was  looking  at  a 
laundry  sign  that  said: 

"  'Socks,  2  cents. 
'Shirts,  8  cents.' 

"  'Allee  samee  evly  day,'  he  said.  'Sox 
got  beat  again!'  " 

"Old  chap,  that  isn't  a  new  story;  I 
heard  it  a  month  ago — only  it  was  an 
Irishman  that  said  it." 

"Then  it  wasn't  a  Chinese?  Well,  it 
isn't  the  same  story  at  all." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


"A  successful  man  earns  more  than  his 
wife  can  spend." 

"My  husband  does  that." 

"Why,  your  husband  doesn't  earn  much, 
Mrs.  Titewaddo." 

"I  know  it,  but  he  hangs  on  to  all  of 
it." — Houston  Post. 


Reversed  Himself. 

"What's  the  trouble  now?"  demanded 
his  employer  when  the  office  boy  came  in 
half  an  hour  late. 

"The  ice  on  the  pavements,"  said  the 
lad.    "Every  step  I  took  I  slipt  back  two." 

"You  did,  eh?  Then  how  did  you  ever 
get  here?" 

"I  started  back  home." — Judge. 


YOUNG  MEN 
WANTED 

to  Learn  MORSE  and  WIRELESS 
Telegraphy. 

Good  salaries,  pleasant  employment.  Any 
ambitious  boy  can  learn  in  4  to  6  months. 

Railroad  wire  run  to  out  school  rooms. 
The  only  practical  School  of  Telegraphy 
In  California. 
Address 

P_B.  C.  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 
300  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


Orders. 


Miss  Hogabust  (of  Chicago) — Aim 
what  profession  is  your  son  in,  Lord 
Hightop? 

Lord  Hightop — Oh,  when  Algy  leaves 
college  I  expect  he  will  take  orders. 

Miss  Hogabust  (surprised) — You  don't 
say!  Well,  papa  has  got  some  real  nice 
gentlemen    traveling    for  him. 
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Daily  Trains 

Los  Angeles 


to 


QUICKEST  SERVICE— SHORTEST  ROUTES 


SHORE  LINE 
LIMITED 


THE  OWL 
THE  LARK 

Dining  Car. 

COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco    ^/L?1-        8:00  a.m. 

Station 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  9 :  50  p.  m. 

Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Ferry 
Station 


6:20  p.m. 
8:35  a.m. 


Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


7:00  a.m. 
10:30  p.m. 


Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


FOUR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINS  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  WITH 
STANDARD  PULLMAN  AND  DINING  CARS.    ALL  CLASSES  OF  TICKETS. 


Valley  Express  |£&n 
Sunset  Express  Third  st. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
Passenger  £££  st. 


Ferry 
Station 


10:40  a.m. 
4:00  p.m. 
4 :  40  p.  m. 

10:00  p.m. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line  1915 

San  Francisco:  Flood  Bldg.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  180. 
Oakland:  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.    Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.  Phone  Lakeside  1420.  First  St.  Station.  Phone  Oakland  796. 


Our  big  1913  catalog  (free),  5 
history  of  the  building  business, 
Hardware,  paints  and  all  luiildi 


hows  thousands  of  the  most  wonderful  bargains  ever  offered  in  the 
It  will  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors, 
n?  materials.    We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices. 


PAINTS 

Be  sure  /C=s> 
to  get  our  10^] 
ntanu  f  ac- 
turers  prices  be- 
to  r  e  you  buy 
paint.  We'll  save 
you  money  o  n 
paints  for  House, 
Floor,  Wagon  or 
Barn.  Barn 
Paint. 

90c  gal. 


Bath  tubs. 

$22.50 

Be  your  own 
plumber!  We 
sell  plumbing 
materials  of  all 
kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices  Toil- 
ets. Lavatories, 
Sinks.  Pipe,  Fit- 
tings.  valves, 
faucets,  etc 


DOORS 


of  siyle; 
and  sizes 
in  stock 
for 

prompt 
delivery, 
from 

$1.25  up 

Our  free  cata- 
log shows  the 
finest  line  of 
doors  shown  any- 
where,  all  at  »UI 
prices. 


Buy  youi  lumber  from  the  first  grading.  Don't  buy 
from  retail  yards  that  sell  lumber  that  has  been  graded 
J  or  4  times  Ours  Is  all  first  grade  and  first  quality 
\V>  sell  direct  nt  mill  prices  Send  us  your  lists  and 
get  our  *ock-bottom,  prepaid  prices. 


Stud  us  today  j.mr  lumber  bill  Name  your  shipping 
point.  We  will  tell  you  Just  what  It  will  cost  frelghi 
paid  to  your  station.     Catalog  free. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  6,  1913. 
(Unlets  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

With  reports  of  heavy  production  in 
the  Northwest,  and  a  continued  down- 
ward tendency  in  other  markets,  local 
prices  have  again  been  marked  down  a 
little.  There  is  not  much  wheat  here, 
however,  and  values  seem  fairly  steady 
as  now  quoted. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.50    @  1.52  V- 

Forty-fold    1.52%@1.55  " 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.92% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.67% 

Northern  Red    1.50    @1.65  ~ 

BARLEY. 

The  movement  of  new  barley  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  there  has  been  a 
little  business  in  brewing  and  shipping 
grain  within  the  range  quoted.  Feed  is 
again  lower,  and  still  rather  easy,  but 
buyers  are  taking  a  little  more  interest 
than  for  some  time  past. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.35  @1.37% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.25  @1.30 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  oats,  prices 
standing  as  before,  with  little  business 
except  in  a  small  jobbing  way. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Continued  reports  of  a  crop  shortage 
in  the  Middle  West  have  caused  sharp 
advances  in  Eastern  markets,  and  this 
condition  is  reflected  locally  in  prices 
for  both  Eastern  and  California  corn. 
The  kafflr  and  Egyptian  varieties  are 
practically  all  in  the  hands  of  dealers, 
and  prices  will  be  entirely  nominal  un- 
til the  new  crop  comes  out. 

California  Yellow   $1.65  @1.70 

Eastern  Yellow    1.65  @1.70 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

The  small  offerings  in  this  market  are 
still  held  at  the  old  quotations,  but  there 
is  very  little  trading  in  this  grain. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  bean 
market  lately,  prices  on  all  descriptions 
in  this  market  standing  the  same  as  last 
week.  Business  is,  if  anything,  less  act- 
ive than  before,  though  there  is  some 
shipping  demand  all  the  time.  The  move- 
ment is  too  light  to  bring  out  any  pro- 
nounced firmness,  but  stocks  have  been 
reduced  to  such  small  compass  that  val- 
ues are  pretty  steadily  held.  Some 
changes,  however,  may  occur  as  the  new- 
crop  outlook  becomes  better  known. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.50  @5.70 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.75 

Llmas    6.75  @5.90 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

No  buying  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence has  started  in  seeds,  and  all  de- 
scriptions are  quoted  at  the  old  figures. 

Alfalfa    12%  @  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6  @'6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@2%C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  held  at  the  old  range,  trad- 
ing being  about  on  the  usual  moderate 
scale  for  this  season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  @6.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

hay.  • 

Arrivals  for  the  past  week  show  a  still 
further  increase,  and,  with  little  activity 
on  the  part  of  local  buyers,  considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  cleaning  up 
what  comes  in.    Prices  are  accordingly 


lower  for  most  descriptions  of  hay,  and 
all  grades  are  still  easy  at  present  quo- 
tations. Growers  in  some  outside  dis- 
tricts show  more  inclination  to  sell  than 
formerly,  and  many  are  making  conces- 
sions from  the  old  prices  in  order  to 
clean  up  the  crop.  Dealers  so  far  show 
no  great  anxiety  to  buy  for  storage,  al- 
though some  storing  is  being  done  now 
by  the  consuming  trade.  The  lack  of 
speculative  demand  is  due  largely  to  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  partly  to  the  high 
prices  which  have  prevailed  until  re- 
cently. The  demand  for  alfalfa  is  strong 
in  many  sections,  but  offerings  are  in- 
creasing and  prices  are  a  little  easier. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00®14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60®  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  is  higher,  in  sympathy 
with  the  advance  in  the  East.  Other 
lines  show  more  easiness,  with  declines 
in  alfalfa  meal,  bran,  and  rolled  barley 
and  oats. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn   40.00@41.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley   27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  show  a  wider  range,  with  lib- 
eral supplies  in  this  market  and  only 
moderate  inquiry  for  shipment.  General 
garden  truck  is  rather  easy  than  other- 
wise, with  abundant  offerings  of  all  sea- 
sonable lines  and  no  unusually  large  de- 
mand. Green  corn  is  somewhat  lower, 
though  fancy  lots  sometimes  bring  more 
than  quotations.  Tomatoes,  though  a  lit- 
tle lower,  are  holding  up  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  with  the  large  supplies  com- 
ing from  bay  and  river  districts,  while 
summer  squash,  beans  and  pens,  cucum- 
bers, etc.,  are  very  chea;>,  and  do  not 
clean  up  well.  Cauliflower  and  carrots 
are  a  little  higher. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl   85c@$1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  4c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   35@  50c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack...!   75@  90c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  60c 

Green  Peppers,  box    35@  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2%@  4c 

String  Beans,  lb   3®  4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  35@  50c 
Green  Corn,  cnoice,  sack....    1.25@  2.00 

Okra,  box    50@  75c 

Tomatoes,  box    75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  box    40®  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

POTATOES. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  taken  another 
drop,  with  more  liberal  supplies.  River 
whites  still  find  a  very  fair  shipping  de- 
mand, and  while  there  is  plenty  of  stock- 
on  hand,  the  price  is  well  maintained. 

New  River  Whites    75c@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   3®  3%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  continue  fair- 
ly large,  but  prices  stand  about  as  be- 
fore on  everything  but  large  broilers, 
which  are  lower.  There  is  an  easier  feel- 
ing all  around,  however,  the  weakest 
thing  on  the  list  being  small  hens,  as 
White  Leghorns  are  coming  forward 
freely  from  several  California  points,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  market  cleaned  of 
such  stock. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ®25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  been  marked  up  l%c  this 
week,  with  diminishing  supplies,  a  strong 
demand  to  fill  a  Government  order  bring- 
ing quite  a  shortage.  Local  prices  are 
now  above  the  level  of  other  Coast  points. 


cutting  off  the  shipping  trade,  but  the 
market  is  nevertheless  firm.  Prime  firsts 
are  again  on  the  list. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...32%  32%  32%  32%  32 %  33 
Prime 

Firsts  . .—     —     —     —     30  30 

Firsts   28     28%  28%  28%  28%  28% 

EGGS. 

Production  continues  to  decrease  some- 
what, and  extras  are  a  litle  higher,  with 
lower  grades  marked  up  in  sympathy. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...31%  31%  31%  31%  32V.  33 

Firsts   26     26     26     26     26  27 

Selected 

Pullets... 25     25     25     25%  26  26% 
CHEESE. 

Offerings  of  new  fancy  flats  have  been 
a  little  lighter,  causing  an  advance  of 
l%c,  and  this  grade  is  firm  at  the  new 
figure.    Other  lines  are  steady  as  before. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  local  market  for  fresh  fruit  is  only 
moderately  active,  and  with  most  fruits 
in  abundant  supply  values  show  more  or 
less  easiness.  Berries  are  especially 
plentiful,  and  while  raspberries  are 
higher,  most  other  lines  are  lower  than 
last  week.  The.  apple  market  is  easing 
off,  with  more  effort  to  sell  in  the  early 
varieties.  Pears,  however,  are  still  very 
firm,  with  a  strong  shipping  demand  and 
light  offerings  of  fancy  stock.  Apricots 
are  now  in  only  limited  supply,  and  are 
quoted  higher,  while  most  varieties  of 
peaches  are  cheap  and  easy,  only  car- 
riers bringing  as  much  as  85c.  Plums 
and  prunes  also  are  lower,  with  good 
stock  in  fairly  liberal  supply.  Figs  stand 
about  as  before,  with  light  offerings. 
Cantaloupes  show  a  rather  wide  range, 
river  nutmegs  being  rather  easy,  and 
watermelons  are  hardly  cleaning  up  as 
well  as  last  week.  Seedless  grapes  are 
firm,  with  a  strong  demand,  but  other 
varieties  are  easy. 
Strawberries,  chest: 

Banner   $  4.00@  5.00 

Other  kinds    3.00®  4.00 

Loganberries,  chest    4.00®  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00®  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   8@  10c 

Rapsberries,  chest    7.00@  9.00 

Apples: 

New  Gravensteins,  box....$  1.00@  1.50 

Astrachans    75c@  1.25 

Common    50c@  1.00 

Crabapples,  large  box   85c@  1.25 

Pears:  Bartlett,  No.  1,  box..    1.50@  1.75 

do   No.  2    75c@  1.00 

Apricots,  small  lug    1.00@  1.25 

do    large  lug    1.25@  1.50 

Peaches,  box    35®  85c 

Plums,  crate    50®  85c 

Prunes    65@  90c 

Figs:  Double  layer,  drawer. .    1.00@  1.25 

Nectarines,  crate    75c@  1.50 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate   2.50@  4.00 

Nutmegs,  crate    1.00@  2.00 

Watermelons,  per  dozen....    1.25@  3.00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Malaga    60@  85c 

Fontainbleau    50@  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  to 
improve,  with  a  much  more  active  de- 
mand for  Eastern  and  export  shipment, 
and  packers  show  a  much  better  dispo- 
sition to  meet  the  views  of  growers  than 
at  any  former  time  this  season.  The  de- 
mand for  apricots  has  been  decidedly 
good,  considering  the  prices  asked,  and 
considerable  stock  has  been  moved  at  a 
sharp  advance  over  the  old  quotations. 
Buyers  have  also  been  compelled  to  go 
out  after  prunes,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  spot  demand  has  placed  old  crop  on 
the  same  basis  as  new  crop  goods,  the 
amount  remaining  being  very  small. 
Peaches  also  are  bringing  4  to  5c  for 
both  old  and  new  crop  goods,  as  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  the  amount  dried 
will  be  much  less  than  last  year.  Rais- 
ins are  also  higher,  and  the  market  is 
quite  strong,  the  situation  being  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  Associated  Com- 
pany. The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"All  advices  by  mail  and  wire  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  reflect  a  strong  and  ad- 
vancing market  in  the  various  staples. 
California  prunes  are  particularly  strong. 
Owing  to  the  material  shrinkage  in  crop 
estimates  as  a  result  of  a  heavy  drop  due 
to  hot  weather,  growers'  views  have  ad- 
vanced decidedly  within  the  past  week 
or  ten  days,  and  packers,  influenced  by 
this  as  well  as  the  continued  export  de- 
mand   and    increasing    inquiries  from 


home  buyers,  are  advancing  their  ask- 
ing prices.  Out  of  the  current  estimate 
of  100,000,000  pounds  from  California  or- 
chards this  season,  it  is  stated  in  some 
quarters  that  Europe  has  already  taken 
55,000,000  pounds.  For  the  first  time 
this  year,  Germany  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  Coast  market  for  large  size.  Last 
year's  export  trade  in  California  prunes 
amounted  to  approximately  110,000,000  lbs. 
or  10,000,000  lbs.  more  than  present  esti- 
mates of  this  season's  output. 

"Peaches  are  up  %c  to  %c  from  the  last 
quotations.  Wires  received  from  leading 
packers  quote  Muirs  in  50-lb.  boxes  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  5@5%c  for  standard,  5*4@5%c 
for  choice,  5%@5%c  for  extra  choice, 
6'/4c  for  fancy,  7c  for  extra  fancy,  and 
7%c  for  Jumbo.  Standard,  choice,  and 
extra  choice  yellows  are  quoted  at  the 
same  figures  as  Muirs  in  those  grades, 
but  fancy  and  extra  fancy  are  V,c  cheaper 
than  the  latter.  The  crop  of  peaches  is 
reported  to  be  turning  out  much  shorter 
than  expected,  owing  to  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  the  effects  of  recent  extreme 
high  temperature.  Apricots  still  show  an 
advancing  tendency,  and  some  predict  a 
further  rise  in  prices  of  at  least  lc  per 
pound  in  the  near  future. 

"The  advance  in  raisin  prices  does  not 
appear  to  have  stimulated  buying  interest 
at  this  end.  Some  of  the  outside  packers 
are  quoting  old  fancy  seeded  at  6c  f.o.b., 
or  %c  under  the  quotation  put  out  on 
Monday  by  the  Associated  Company.  The 
latter  has  not  yet  made  prices  on  new 
crop,  but  in  instances  6%c  f.o.b.  is  named 
on  October  shipment  by  independent  oper- 
ators. 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    @  6  c 

Apricots,  1913   12    @14  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  1912   5    ®  5%c 

do    1913    5    @  5%c 

Peaches,  1912    4    @  5  c 

do    1913   4    @5  c 

Pears,  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do    1913    3i4@  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 

do    1913    3%@  3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   4*4c 

do    1913    4^4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  call  for  citrus  goods  is  limited,  as 
usual  at  this  season.  Oranges  show  a 
wider  range,  depending  on  quality,  and 
fancy  lemons  are  a  little  lower,  while 
lemonettes  have  dropped  quite  sharply. 
Limes,  however,  are  still  scarce  and  bring 
high  prices. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $  4.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.00®  8.00 

Lemonettes    5.50®  6.50 

Limes    10.00@12.5O 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line  yet, 
as  new  almond  prices  have  not  been  an- 
nounced, though  they  are  expected  at  any 
time. 

Mmonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

IXL   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc   ll%c 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Values  are  well  maintained,  as  offer- 
ings at  producing  points  have  so  far 
been  very  moderate,  and  most  of  the  first- 
class  stock  arriving  finds  a  good  market. 
Lower  grades  are  slow  of  sale,  but  are 
held  pretty  steadily  at  quotations. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    ®10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

No  heavy  supply  is  held  here,  and  with 
no  pressure  to  sell  in  any  quarter,  prices 
are  maintained  as  before,  though  the  de- 
mand is  limited. 

Light   30    @32  C 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  still  showing  considerable 
interest  in  new  crop  California  stock, 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  ic.  p^tr  word.  ,  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  nave  anything 
to  seU.  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
amns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

An  efficient  and  thoroughly  experienced 
ranch  superintendent  would  like  to  meet 
or  correspond  with  owner  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  a  man.  Address  Box  6, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


YVA  IVTKO 


WANTED — Sober,  steady  and  unmarried 
man  to  act  as  working  foreman  on  large 
ranch.  Must  have  experience  in  care  of 
deciduous  orchards  and  budding  and 
grafting  in  nursery  stock  as  well  as  the 
handling  of  men  and  teams.  Answer,  giv- 
ing age,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  65,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  oactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

LAND  AND  WATER — $100  per  acre. 
Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fertilizer  bills  cut  down.  A  limited 
amount  of  fertilizers  at  two-thirds  their 
value.  Orders  can  be  placed  now  for  fall 
delivery.  Lime,  tankage,  manures.  Let 
us  help  you  to  fertilize  right.  Select 
nursery  stock.  H.  B.  Matthews,  Soil 
Chemist,  733  Merchants  Exchange,  San 
Francisco. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  "biggest  little 
financial  treatise  in  the  world,"  "Dollars 
Want  Me!"  to  HENRY  HARRISON 
BROWN,  Glenwood,  Cal.  Copy  of  the  most 
progressive  phychological  magazine  sent 
free  with  book. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 


Is 


the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  In  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pomp 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSON  Is  a  pump 
of  tbe  highest  service 
giving  quality;  It's  Jnst 
the  pump  you  need  on 
yonr  farm. 

nulletln  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

357-361  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor.  Exeter,  Cal. 


and  considerable  business  has  been  done 
around  20  cents. 

1913   20    @22  c 


Live  Stock. 

Offerings  of  live  cattle  are  lighter  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  prices  have  gone 
up  a  little.    Hogs  also  continue  firm  and 
rather  scarce,  and  light  stock  is  highei 
Dressed  muttons  and  lambs  is  easier. 
Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  Qy^c 

No.  2   51/2 @  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  ; .    2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7    @  iy±c 

Medium    6%<§>  6%c 

Heavy   5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  ....  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  8V'C 

100  to  150  lbs   8  Vic 

Prime  Wethers    4i4@  4y>c 

Ewes    3%®  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5V2 @  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12Vic 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8V2@  9i/.,c 

Suckling  Lambs    11%@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  remains  dormant,  as 
buyers  are  taking  little  interest,  and  while 
a  good  deal  of  wool  has  been  sold  at 
comparatively  low  prices,  many  growers 
are  still  holding  in  hope  of  a  better  mar- 
ket. 

Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple         13    @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 
do  short    13    <§>14  c 

HIDES. 

.The  hide  market  continues  rather  firm, 
as  the  hides  now  coming  in  show  some- 
what better  quality,  and  the  supply  is 
light.  The  demand,  however,  is  not 
heavy  in  this  market. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y2c 

Medium    13y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y.@13y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14y2@16  c 

Veal   I7%@19  c 

Calf    17%  @19  c 

Diy— 

Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

Business  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
retail  sales,  with  little  stock  coming  in 
from  the  country  at  present,  as  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  the  sale  of  large 
offerings.  The  appearing  quotations  are 
altogether  nominal,  as  individual  sales 
are  subject  to  special  conditions  and  val- 
ues are  uncertain,  though  it  is  hard  to 
sell  at  satisfactory  figures.  The  market 
may,  however,  be  favorably  influenced  by 
the  recent  drop  in  hay  prices. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


DODDER  IN  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  find  enclosed 
stem  of  alfalfa  which  contains  a  growth 
that  spreads  very  rapidly  and  kills  al- 
falfa in  a  few  weeks.  Kindly  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  it,  and  what  It  is. — Sub- 
scriber, Gridley. 

The  plant  that  is  wrapped  so  tightly 
around  the  alfalfa  stem  is  dodder,  often 
called  love  vine,  or  lace  vine.  It  is  a 
parasite  of  the  clover  family,  also  attack- 
ing some  other  plants,  though  arfalfa  is  its 
special  favorite.  Unless  destroyed  it  will 


keep  on  spreading  and  making  seed,  which 
possibly  may  be  carried  to  other  spots,  for 
a  fine  crop  of  seed  was  developing  on 
the  lot  you  sent.  The  only  way  to  do  is 
to  cut  the  alfalfa  down  to  the  ground 
and  burn  it,  burning  everything  to  the 
roots,  then  if  any  comes  up  from  the 
ground  from  seed,  burn  that.  It  can  be 
completely  destroyed  in  this  way. 

The  dodder  starts  from  a  seed,  but 
cannot  make  much  growth  from  the 
ground,  as  it  has  no  way  to  draw  food 


from  air  and  soil  like  other  plants,  and 
unless  alfalfa  or  some  other  host  plant  is 
available,  it  dies  after  it  has  made  a  few 
inches  of  growth.  If  alfalfa  is  present, 
as  soon  as  it  touches  an  alfalfa  stem,  it 
grows  fast  to  it,  dying  off  at  the  ground 
and  growing  vigorously  and  spreading 
rapidly  through  a  field.  As  you  say,  it 
kills  the  alfalfa  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
it  is  easily  seen  that  it  has  to  be  pitched 
into  hammer  and  tongs  whenever  It 
shows  up. 


Hoover  Potato  Digger 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  POTATO  GROWERS 


CAN  SAVE  YOU  10  DAYS'  TIME 

SAVES  LABOR  OF  20  MEN 

Cff  Roller  Bearing  Elevator  Shafts  and  Idlers. 

<Jf  Puts  Potatoes  in  Narrow  Row  Easy  to  Pick. 

C]f  Carries  Vines  to  Left  Side. 

<]f  Has  36-inch  Drive  Wheels. 

<]f  Made  in  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Folder  About  Potatoes  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dig  Powerful 
Irrigating  Engines 


Built  especially  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
work.  Absolutely  dependable;  they  need  no 
attention  except  fuel  and  oil.  Automatic 
throttling  governor.  Every  engine  guaranteed. 
Also  used  on  tractors  and  in  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories— light  enough  to  be  easily  portable  and  yet  can  t 
be  beat  for  reliability  and  power.  Made  in  two  and 
three  cylinder  sizes. 

use  ^rodsiItnit.'a&tefoMne  12  H.  P.  Complete  (M)  $249.00 

16,  24  and  36  H.  P.  engines  at  comparatively  low  prices.   You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  their  equal. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Special  Irrigating  Engine  Catalog 
It  describes  and  illustrates  this  entire  I  ine  of  Gray  Engines,  and  gives  you  the  information  you  want.    State  exactly 
what  your  requirements  are,  and  yo-jr  letter  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  Special  bervice  Department. 
GRAY   MOTOR  CO.,     819  Gray   Motor   Bids.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SATISFACTORILY 

We  have  handled  farmers'  produce  in  San  Francisco  for  nearly  40  years. 
We  expect  to  continue  aoing  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Why  not  let  us  handle 
yours  and  rest  assured  that  you  get  immediate  cash  returns  and  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  209-17  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Established  in  1876.    References:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  and 
the  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland. 


SHAW'S    STOCKTON   HORSE  OR 
TRACTION  GAIVG  PLOWS. 
Our  Own  Ms  'ufacture. 

Furnished  with  SMfi?  Shares,  Revers- 
ible Moid  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 


PUMPS 


ENGINES 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better  I 
than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water  I 
Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling  I 
line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on  I 
the  present  market  is  as  good.  Our  catalog  I 
will  convinceyou.  Write  forit.  You  might  I 
as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and  I 
cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something  I 
cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than  | 
inferior.  We  are  pleasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
Norman  R.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

SOS  MARKET  STREET  ' 
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THE 
HEALD 
SCHOOLS 

Are 
LOCATED 
In 

San  Francisco 
Oakland 
San  Jose 
Stockton 
Sacramento 

Fresno 
Santa  Cruz 

Chico 
Los  Angeles 

Riverside 
Long  Beach 
Reno,  Nev. 


HAS  THE 


^5^-^>x  RIGHT  OF  WAY 


ESTABLISHED 
1863 


Students 
Transferred 

From 
One  School 
To 
Another 


Good 
Positions 
For  All 
Graduates 


Enter 
Any  Time 


Write  for  catalog  to  the  school 
you  wish  to  attend. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
Post  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Full  information  given  upon  request. 
Write  for  catalog. 


We'll  be  glad  to  make  single  shipments,  this  year, 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Hullers 
And  Separators 

3  Sizes.    Hand  and  Power  Machines. 

ALMONDS  ARE  BIG  MONEY  THIS  YEAR 
IF  YOU  HAVE  HALF  A  CROP. 


Send  for  catalog  today  to 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


One  shipment  of  a  train  load  of  READ  SURE  POP  ALMOND 
HULLERS  L  SEPARATORS  shipped  JuIlj  30th.  1912. bu the 
Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Davis.  Calif. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pu 
any  other  . 

Our  rets  i 


tors'  whoi 
"We  guar*. 

and  capaci 

for  clrcu' 
PEEKI.I 

Mention 


for  less  than  you  can  buy 
f932  than  our  competl- 


pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
Live  agens  wanted.  Write 

P  WORKS,  Saci-amento,  Cal. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soft  an* 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIX  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


1  nlted  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
D  'ended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  BLACKBERRIES 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  R.  E.  HODGES,  Santa  Rosa.] 

For  three  successive  crops  of  Crandall  blackberries  on  the  same  vines 
in  the  same  season,  making  a  continuous  picking  from  June  15  to  freez- 
ing weather  in  December  or  January,  prune  the  vines  as  Judge  T.  B. 
Cannon  of  Los  Angeles  county  learned  a  few  years  ago.  His  neighbor, 
Mr.  Frost,  had  cut  back  the  new  growth  after  the  berries  were  off,  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  way.  In  a  short  time  the  vines  were  a  mass  of 
bloom  and  he  had  a  bounteous  fall 
crop  of  berries.  The  idea  was  de- 
veloped into  the  system  Mr.  Cannon 
has  followed  with  satisfaction  on 
two  or  three  patches,  the  largest  of 
which  is  a  half-acre  set  seven  years 
ago  in  the  young  family  orchard. 
The  first  crop  from  this  half-acre 
this  year  was  180  crates.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  crops  usually  together 
equal  two-fifths  of  the  first.  The 
second  is  about  half  of  the  third. 
Two  years  ago  the  third  alone  al- 
most equaled  the  first.  And  the  ber- 
ries sometimes  sell  at  $2.80  per  crate 
after  October. 

Briars  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  tall,  having  good  root  systems, 
are  set  with  a  spade  in  finely  pul- 
verized soil  as  soon  after  they  are 
dug  as  possible  to  avoid  wilting,  to 
the  same  depth  as  they  were  before, 
four  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart.  They  are  really  vines  the 
first  year,  requiring  no  pruning.  The 
space  between  row^  is  occupied  by 
cabbage,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 

In  the  second  year,  three  or  four 
new  canes  come  up.  When  these 
are  four  feet  high  he  cuts  off  six 
inches,  and  laterals  start  from  the 
leaf  axils.  When  these  are  thirty 
inches  long  their  end-buds  are  cut 
off  and  they  send  out  blossoms  which 
bear  fruit  that  fall.  These  same  lat- 
erals bear  the  main  crop  in  their 
second  year,  besides  sending  out  new 
laterals  near  the  base  of  the  old  ones 
about  the  time  the  berries  are  well 
set.  The  new  laterals  bear  the  sec- 
ond crop,  which  comes  on  about  the  % 
time  the  first  crop  is  gone.  The 

third  crop,  borne  on  the  new  canes,  which  have  been  cut  back  mean- 
while to  3y2  feet,  blossoms  from  August  till  freezing,  and  the  berries 
ripen  from  September  on. 

With  usual  pruning,  only  the  main  crop  is  obtained,  and  that  comes 
when  berries  are  plentiful  arid  cheap.  By  Mr.  Cannon's  method,  the 
main  crop  equals  or  exceeds  this,  and  he  has  the  later  ones  besides. 

Cultivation  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years  is  done  with  horse 
cultivators  until  the  weight  of  berries  bends  the  vines  too  far  into  the 
space  between  the  rows.  Hand  hoeing  then  keeps  the  weeds  down  until 
picking  commences.  After  the  last  horse  cultivation,  an  irrigation 
ditch  is  plowed  a  foot  on  each  side  of  each  row  where  it  will  be  shaded 
to  avoid  evaporation  and  baking,  and  to  get  water  directly  to  the 
roots.  After  the  fall  crop  is  off,  the  ground  has  become  weedy,  and 
it  is  plowed  from  the  center  into  the  ditches,  after  which  new  ditches 


Blackberries  at  Ihdr  Best 


are  plowed  for  winter  irrigation. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  found  it  Possible  to  delay  the  crop  three  weeks  by 
withholding  water  in  winter.  When  warm  weather  came  and  water 
was  applied,  the  plants  leaved  out  in  a  few  days  and  made  rapid 
growth.  But  by  his  system  of  pruning  he  has  berries  as  late  as  they 
can  be  grown,  anyway,  so  he  supplements  the  winter  rains  with  irri- 
gation, and  begins  picking  June  15.  Irrigation  is  repeated  about  every 
ten  days  from  early  spring  until  the  berries  begin  to  turn  black.  This 
is  a  critical  time.  If  water  is  applied  freely  now,  the  berries  will  be 
as  large  again,  they  will  be  juicy,  and  of  better  color  and  quality. 

Through  the  second  crop,  which 
is  light  and  scattering,  wpter  every 
ten  days  is  enough.  Fall  showers 
usually  begin  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. If  they  are  not  rather  heavy, 
they  should  be  supplemented  with 
irrigation,  especially  when  berries 
are  ripening. 

The  old  canes  are  cut  out  each 
winter  with  a  hook  of  Mr.  Cannon's 
own  design,  by  which  he  can  trim 
a  half-acre  in  two  days,  without 
gloves — a  job  which  was  always  the 
worst  in  the  blackberries  when  he 
raised  them  back  Bast.  An  old  10- 
inch  file  is  bent  by  a  blacksmith  into 
-  hook  just  a  little  more  than  a 
right  angle  with  a  long  shank.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  hook  is  sharpened 
and  two  holes  are  drilled  into  the 
shank  whereby  it  is  bolted  to  a  fork 
handle  about  six  feet  long.  In  cut- 
ting out  the  old  canes,  Mr.  Cannon 
reaches  down  to  their  base  with  his 
long-handled  hook,  cuts  them  off 
with  a  quick  jerk,  and  puMs  them 
out  into  the  c-oa.ce  between  che  rows 
without  touching  them  with  his 
hands.  This  system  requires  per- 
sonal attention  to  every  cane,  and 
is  perhaps  too  much  trouble  for 
larger  plantations.  Mr.  Cannon 
makes  it  pay  because  he  is  able  to 
get  trustworthy  labor. 

A  most  economical  system  of  prun- 
ing Crandi.n«s,  from  the  labor  point 
of  view,  is  that  of  J.  B.  Wagm 
of  the  san  county.  He  also  us't 
no  artifici'/j  trellises,  but  leaves  the 
old  canes  in  the  hedge-row  to  sup- 
port the  new  growth,  and  they  do 
it  well. 

On  the  day  before  berry-picking,  all  protruding  new  growth  is  cut 
back  as  close  as  possible  to  the  blanket  of  bearing  canes  which  covers 
the  mat  of  dead  ones.  This  removes  n.l]  hindrance  to  picking.  This 
year  the  work  was  done  in  his  absence,  and  many  stubs  of  new  wood 
were  left  six  inches  above  the  bearing  vines.  He  objected  seriously 
to  this  because  it  raises  the  general  level  of  bearing  wood  in  a  year 
or  two,  so  high  that  the  pickers  can  scarcely  reach  over  and  up  to 
the  center  of  the  row. 

When  picking  is  over,  both  sides  of  the  hedge-row  are  trimmed  off 
clean  till  it  is  left  only  two  feet  wide.  New  growth  soon  leans  out 
over  this  and  covers  it,  ready  for  a  crop  next  year  with  the  berries 
well  outside  and  handy  for  the  pickc 

Every  six  years  he  trims  the  whol  back  to  a  height  of  two 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Aug.  12,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.2« 

.12 

70 

52 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.00 

106 

56 

Sacramento  

.01 

.01 

.00 

108 

58 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

.07 

.01 

86 

54 

San  Jose  

.00 

.09 

.01 

102 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

.33 

.00 

106 

62 

Independence... 

.00 

1.70 

.00 

96 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.03 

86 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

T 

.00 

84 

60 

San  Diego  

.00 

.06 

.00 

74 

62 

The  Week. 


Constructively,  this  writer  is  still  "Out  in  the 
World,"  as  other  columns  of  this  issue  testify; 
actually,  he  is  out  of  the  world  and  back  again 
in  his  accustomed  place  with  a  heart  full  of  glad- 
ness, but  with  a  head  full  of  such  a  maze  of 
thoughts  and  perceptions  that  nothing  appears 
clear  and  definite  except  the  lump  in  the  throat 
by  which  the  heart  region  seems  to  be  protecting 
itself  against  the  confusion  in  the  head.  While 
intellectual  and  emotional  things  are  adjusting 
themselves,  we  shall  endeavor  to  lay  hold  upon 
both  the  adjacent  and  the  remote  and  gradually 
withdraw  from  the  perplexities  of  foreign  ob- 
servations into  the  unquestioned  joys  of  Cali- 
fornia experience.  Once  or  twice  more,  then,  we 
shall  formally  indulge  in  foreign  facts  and  fancies 
before  remanding  them  to  such  service  as  they 
may  render  in  the  discussion  of  agricultural 
affairs  from  a  California  point  of  view,  to  which 
we  are  so  glad  to  return. 

Our  associates  of  the  staff  have,  during  our 
absence,  made  a  paper  of  which  we  are  proud. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  demonstrated  himself  to  be  a 
literary  producer  of  capacity  and  style  which  re- 
flects credit  not  only  upon  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  his  bringing  up  but  upon  his  own  native 
spirit,  talent  and  industry,  without  which  all 
training  would  have  been  vain.  We  share  the 
readers'  indebtedness  to  him  and  acknowledge  it 
Avith  much  satisfaction  because  it  shows  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  an  institution  which  is 
not  conditioned,  for  its  power  in  useful  service  to 
the  agriculture  of  California,  upon  the  accident 
of  any  individual  and  that  it  can  command  al- 
ways what  may  be  necessary  to  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  its  duty  thereto..  The  group  of 
special  writers,  whom  we  always  delight  to  call 
by  name  in  connection  with  then-  expert  contribu- 
tions, and  the  army  of  occasional  contributors, 


who  give  the  best  of  their  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions for  the  public  benefit,  will  always  constitute 
a  conservatory  force  to  guard  the  readers'  inter- 
ests and  to  act  as  a  surety  to  the  publisher  for 
the  permanence  of  his  activities  and  investments. 

It  is  of  course  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
us  that  such  are  the  facts.  One  delights  to  be 
connected  with  an  undertaking  which  manifests 
the  power  to  live  and  grow  and  one  which,  by  its 
inherent  strength  and  value,  demonstrates  that  it 
has  passed  the  coddling  period.  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  esteem 
and  support  of  its  patrons  and  its  future  is  as- 
sured. To  assist  in  extending  such  esteem  and 
support  seems  to  us  more  joyous  than  any  phase 
of  activity  which  we  observed  in  distant  parts. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  discussed 
chiefly  French  systems  of  rural  finance  by  which 
money  is  furnished  at  low  interest  for  long  terms 
to  secure  agricultural  development  and  build  up 
rural  population  and  production.  In  the  follow- 
ing, the  writer  completes  the  last  lap  of  the 
circle  through  European  countries,  and  returns 
out  of  the  world  to  the  best  place  in  the  world : 
California. — Associate.] 

We  mentioned  two  weeks  ago  the  flush  of  pa- 
triotic sympathy  which  spread  over  the  American 
countenance  as  French  welcoming  speakers  re- 
called the  attitude  of  their  ancestors  toward  the 
American  republic  at  its  beginning  and  drew  from 
the  cordial  commingling  of  the  descendants  of 
revolutionary  heroes  in  Paris  that  the  ancient  fire 
of  friendly  feeling  was  still  aglow.  But,  really, 
the  warmth  in  France  was  only  a  promise  of 
the  fervor  kindled  in  the  American  heart  by  con- 
tact with  its  closer  relationship  in  Great  Britain. 
No  doubt  the  kinship  in  tongue  had  much  to  do 
with  this  delight:  it  was  present  and  actual, 
rather  than  traditional  and  historic.  Wandering 
about  for  many  weeks  among  evidently  intelli- 
gent people  who  could  not  speak  an  intelligible 
word,  and  to  whom  you  could  only  convey  evi- 
dences of  joy  and  satisfaction  by  sign  language, 
engendered  in  the  Americans  a  hunger  for  oppor- 
tunity to  emit  and  receive  familiar  sounds.  It 
was  a  delight,  wholly  inappreciable  to  one  who 
has  not  had  like  experience,  either  to  sing  or  to 
scold  into  an  understanding  ear,  as  one's  mood 
might  require.  It  was,  perhaps,  primarily  the 
English  speech  everywhere  heard  and  overheard 
which  made  the  weary  travelers  feel  that  they 
were  nearing  home  after  traversing  nearly  a  score 
of  unknown  lands. 

The  Leadership  of  Ireland. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  widespread 
co-operation  in  agricultural  affairs  which  is  now 
transforming  British  agriculture  was  born  jn  Ire- 
land. Possibly  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  trite 
claim  that  successful  co-operation  is  the  offspring 
of  suffering;  for  certainly  the  beautiful  island 
has  suffered  long  and  severely,  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. Before  we  go  on  to  that  proposition, 
perhaps  we  had  better  support  the  claim  that 
British  agriculture  is  being  transformed.  Let  this 
item  of  testimony,  presented  to  the  American 
Commission,  go  for  that : 

"The  last  few  years  have  seen  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  beginnings  and  the  early  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas.  In  the  past  the  general 
improvement  of  farming,  the  introduction  of  new 
crops,  the  evolution  of  new  strains  of  stock,  or 
the  institution  of  a  new  agricultural  industry, 
were  due  to  private  and  personal  initiative  which 


gave  England  her  classic  agriculturists  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  whose 
labors  and  experiments,  as  recorded  in  their  diar- 
ies and  manuscripts,  afford  such  interest  to  the 
investigators  of  today.  Then  came  more  modern 
joint-stock  enterprises — the  combination  and  con- 
centration that  established  such  undertakings  at 
the  dairy  and  milk-supply  companies  of  the  west 
of  England,  the  fruit-growing  and  preserving, 
cider-making,  and  other  industries  in  the  orchard 
districts — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
cent forms  of  agricultural  enterprise.  Now  comes 
the  introduction  of  the  co-operative  system,  the 
successful  beginnings  of  which  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
entire  agricultural  community,  and  which  are  not 
only  inducing  British  farmers  to  combine  but 
practically  to  reorganize  their  industry  in  the 
face  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  powerful 
commercial  interests  concerned  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  in  the  allied  industries  on  which 
agriculture  has  been  more  or  less  dependent.  And 
yet  the  British  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
based  on  sound  principles  and  increasing  in 
strength  as  the  years  went  on,  has  attained  such 
success  that  it  represents  today  a  national  move- 
ment." 

The  Force  of  Fanners'  Societies. 

It  is  thus  clearly  declared  that  the  advance- 
ment of  British  agriculture  and  the  readjustment 
of  its  relation  to  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industries  has  been  assumed  by  the  affiliated  farm- 
ers' societies  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  one  beholding  the  operation  of  t  hi* 
affiliated  force  is  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  not  only  is  British  agriculture  being 
made  more  prosperous  and  profitable,  but  the 
foundation  is  being  laid  for  harmonizing  and  uni- 
fying British  national  life,  which  all  other  ap- 
peals to  patriotism  have  but  imperfectly  accom- 
plished. As  we  sat  for  hours  at  different  points 
on  the  islands  listening  to  the  demonstrations  of 
enhanced  prosperity,  and  the  definitions  of  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  them,  by  English,  Scottish, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  leaders  in  agricultural  co-oper- 
ation, and  realized  that  all  of  them,  forgetting 
historic  rivalries  and  conflicts,  were  preaching 
the  same  doctrine  of  the  dawning  and  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  and  profitable  basic  industry 
for  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  resist  the 
impression  that  the  British  millennium  was  ap- 
proaching and  that  the  organized  farmers  were 
pointing  the  way  thereto.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  becomes  more  poetically  significant,  at  least, 
that  it  is  Ireland's  gift  to  national  prosperity. 

Perhaps  this  relation  of  things  can  be  more 
keenly  appreciated  if  we  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  the  speech  of  an  extreme  political  leader 
at  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
a  representative  of  the  existing  Ministry : 

Mr.  John  Dillon.  MP.,  welcomed  the  Commis- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  The  Irish 
people,  he  declared,  were  bound  to  the  great  coun- 
try from  which  they  came  by  a  thousand  ties 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  came  from  the  States  was  a  key  to 
open  every  Irish  heart.  This  was  a  very  small 
island,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  and  influential 
and  representative  deputation  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  come  over  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  their  institutions,  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  gaining  information  which 
might  aid  the  people  of  so  up-to-date  a  nation 
as  the  United  States  in  their  battle  of  life  was 
a  compliment  to  Ireland  unprecedented  and  ex- 
traordinary. Up  to  this  hour  they  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  receive  in  their  country  any  body 
of  sociological  inquirers  except  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  to  what  a  depth  of  misery,  dis- 
order, and  ruin  bad  government  could  bring  a 
nation  and  a  highly  civilized  people. 

Times  had  changed  marvelously,  proceeded  Mr. 
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Dillon,  and  there  was  only  one  phenomenon  to 
which  he  would  like  to  direct  attention :  that  was, 
that  in  the  Department  presided  over  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell and  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  they 
would  see  two  Government  departments  working 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  in  thorough  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
— a  phenomenon  wholly  unknown  in  the  history 
of  the  country  till  within  the  last  few  years,  be- 
cause in  the  past,  as  was  well  known,  a  Govern- 
ment department  was  looked  upon  as  an  agency 
of  evil. 

He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Commission 
that  they  should  include  within  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry  the  work  and  the  activities  of  these  two 
departments,  which,  outside  the  National  move- 
ment and  the  Gaelic  revival,  had  been,  in  his 
mind,  most  largely  instrumental  in  producing  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Ireland  which  were  manifest 
today. 

Readers  will  not,  of  course,  understand  us  as 
declaring  that  the  white  dove  of  political  peace 
is  at  this  moment  hovering  over  the  British  Isles : 
we  only  suggest  that  it  may  be  on  its  way,  and 
that  toward  its  possible  welcome,  the  British 
farmer  is  leading  with  a  force  which  no  other 
leadership  has  ever  manifested  before. 

A  National  Policy  Which  Failed. 

It  will  now  be  pertinent  to  present,  in  as  sharp 
contrast  as  possible,  the  old  national  policy  of 
England  which  has  failed  to  produce  the  wide- 
spread prosperity  in  Great  Britain  which  was  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  the  new  policy  of  agricul- 
tural development  by  co-operation  of  agricultur- 
ists. In  his  address  before  the  American  Com- 
mission in  Dublin,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  new  movement  in  Ireland 
from  its  very  beginning,  said  this: 

Our  Irish  problem,  recognized  but  yesterday  by 
statesmen  and  economists,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  (the  name,  as  you  know, 
given  to  the  economic  changes  produced  by  the 
first  large  application  of  science  to  mechanical 
industry),  which  began  in  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  was  struck 
what  has  ever  since  been  the  dominant  note  in 
the  national  policy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples: 
an  increasing  subordination  of  agriculture  to 
commerce  and  industry  which  has  characterized 
the  attitude  of  public  opinion,  and  consequently 
of  governments,  toward  the  several  interests  and 
occupations  in  the  national  economy.  It  has  been 
assumed — and  until  the  last  few  decades  the  as- 
sumption was  probably  true  in  its  hard  facts — 
that  the  political  strength  of  a  country  depended 
upon  industrial  development  at  home  and  com- 
mercial expansion  abroad.  Not  only  the  economic 
theorist,  but  the  philanthropist  as  well,  allowed 
the  statesman  to  proceed  as  if  the  age  of  the 
city  and  the  factory  had  come  to  stay,  and  the 
farmer's  industry  and  home  were  matters  of  sec- 
ondary national  concern.  That  was  essentially 
what  let  us  call  for  brevity  and  convenience  the 
English  policy. 

I  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  consequences  .of  the  English 
policy.  Enough  to  say  that,  by  general  admis- 
sion, rural  society  has  been  retarded  m  its  de- 
velopment, and  is  not  in  line  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  regard  the  oldest  and  the  most  honorable 
of  human  occupations  as  offering  no  career  for 
those  possessed  of  enterprise,  initiative,  and  re- 
source. The  rural  exodus  is  ever  taking  all  that 
is  most  progressive  in  the  country  population 
into  the  cities.  Farm  labor  is  declining,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  For  a  time  it  was  assumed 
that  what  the  country  lost  the  city  gained.  Now, 
however,  the  question  is  being  seriously  asked — 
how  far  does  the  modern  city,  which  takes  pride 
in  its  marvelous  progress  in  every  branch  of  civil 
life,  depend  for  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal and  moral,  health  of  its  population  upon  the 
constant  influx  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  many 
decades  of  all  the  best  country  blood?  If  this 
source  of  the  higher  citizenship  be  depleted  and 
deteriorated,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  the  city 
may  suffer  with  the  country,  and  national  de- 
generacy set  in? 


The  Irish  vs.  the  English  Policy. 

Opposite  to  the  English  policy  which  is  thus 
charged  with  exalting  unduly  the  factory,  the 
shop,  and  the  ship  as  factors  in  nation-building, 
is  the  Irish  policy,  which  is  to  build  up  the  coun- 
tryside and  to  exalt  rural  producing  industries 
as  relatively  more  important  and  fundamental. 
We  call  it  the  Irish  policy  because  those  who  are 
now  promoting  it  elsewhere  in  Britain  acknowl- 
edge its  Irish  birth  and  progress  to  a  point  en- 
titling it  to  national  attention.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  speaks  thus  of  its  initial  motive  and  its 
achievement  on  the  Emerald  Isle : 

It  was  the  Irish  mind  which  first  rebelled 
abainst  the  English  policy — not  because  it  was 
English,  but  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  de- 
determined  not  to  wait  until  the  national  con- 
science and  intelligence  were  aroused  to  the  evil 
tendencies  of  a  mistaken  attitude  of  public  opin- 
ion, but  to  take  prompt,  vigorous,  and  effective 
action  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  our  own 
corner  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1889  the  end  of  a  conflict,  centuries 
old,  between  a  small  class  of  landlords  and  a 
numerous  class  of  not  very  prosperous  tenants, 
was  in  sight.  Gladstone  had,  eight  years  before, 
carried  through  legislation  which  made  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  the  tenant,  gave  him 
permanence  of  tenure  at  a  rent  fixed  by  a  state 
tribunal,  with  the  additional  right  of  selling  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  interest  in  his  holding,  to 
which  had  thus  been  given  a  new  and  greatly  en- 
hanced value. 

But  a  new  and  disturbing  factor  in  European 
agriculture — foreign  competition — had  made  its 
appearance  with  the  development  of  rapid  and 
cheap  transportation.  The  Old  Country  farmers 
were  hard  hit ;  the  Irish  tenant  losing  as  much 
in  his  industry  as  he  had  gained  in  the  improved 
conditions  of  his  tenure.  This  led  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  land  legislation.  The  rents  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  this  displeased  the  landlord. 
The  lessened  profits  of  his  industry  made  the  ten- 
ant feel  that  his  rent  was  still  too  high.  It  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  abolish  the  landlord  and  tenant 
system  and  for  the  state  to  step  in  and  finance 
upon  liberal  terms  the  transfer  of  the  landlord's 
interest  to  the  tenant,  and  make  him  sole  pro- 
prietor. This  is  now  the  accepted  policy  of  all 
parties.  This  huge  operation  will,  from  first  to 
last,  require  the  use  of  the  state's  credit  to  the 
extent  of  one  billion  dollars.  When  the  situa- 
tion first  became  clearly  defined,  a  few  Irishmen, 
myself  among  them,  set  themselves  to  prepare 
the  farmers  for  the  immense  task  which  lay  before 
them.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  competition  had 
made  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the 
farmer's  industry.  The  market  which  he  supplied 
— chiefly  great  masses  of  artisan  populations  in 
manufacturing  cities— required  that  food  should 
be  consigned  to  it  regularly  in  bulk,  and  of  uni- 
form quality.  If  farmers  were  not  organized  they 
could  not  fulfill  these  conditions  of  the  market, 
and  a' horde  of  middlemen,  or,  worse  still,  a  highly 
organized  "combine"  would  come  in  between 
producer  and  consumer  and  exact  tribute  from 
both. 

It  was  then  that  we  Irish  began  to  make  the 
kind  of  inquiry  into  the  rural  economy  of  our 
competitors  on  the  Continent.  The  lesson  we 
learned,  put  in  the  fewest  words,  was  this :  The 
success  of  our  Continental  competitors  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  organized  voluntary  effort, 
with  judicious  state  assistance.  Both  were  neces- 
sary, but  the  part  played  by  the  governments  was 
of  insignificant  importance  compared  with  the 
astonishing  potency  of  co-operative  production 
ond  marketing.  Everywhere,  too,  the  co-operative 
organization  of  the  producers  was  not  only  high- 
ly effective  as  a  method  of  business,  but  was 
the  secret  of  the  political  power  which  enabled 
£he  farmers  to  get  the  assistance  they  needed  at 
the  hands  of  the  government.  We,  therefore,  set 
ourselves  to  introduce  agricultural  co-operation 
into  Ireland  first,  and  then,  upon  a  foundation  of 
organized  self-help— the  best  definition  I  know 
of  co-operation — to  build  a  system  of  sound  edu- 
cational state  aid.  We  began  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  south  of  Ireland,  because  it  offered 
just  then  a  unique  opportunity.  Before  we  be- 
gan, an  attempt  had  been  made  to  organize  our 


farmers  to  do  their  own  dairying  business  for 
their  own  profit  upon  the  ordinary  joint-stock 
plan.  These  companies  all  broke  down,  simply 
because  the  joint-stock  system  is  not  suitable  to 
the  farmer's  industry.  Under  far  less  favorable 
conditions,  we  organized  creameries  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  and  today  co-operative  societies, 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies, are  producing  some  ten  million  dollars' 
worth  of  butter  under  a  system  which  gives  the 
entire  control  and  profits  of  the  industry  to  the 
farmers  themeselves.  From  the  small  beginnings 
of  a  single  creamery  brought  to  birth  after  in- 
finite propagandism,  these  institutions  multiplied, 
and  the  co-operative  principle  gradually  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  Irish  rural  mind.  Today  there 
are  approximately  100,000  farmers  in  this  little 
island  engaged  in  various  forms  of  agricultural 
co-operative  effort,  and  accounting,  probably,  with 
their  families,  for  half  a  million  of  the  popula- 
tion. I  hope  that  within  a  very  short  time  the 
number  will  be  doubled.  They  combine  together 
to  buy  seeds,  manures,  implements,  machinery, 
and  other  agricultural  requisites;  to  market  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  other  kinds  of  produce.  In  one 
instance,  between  3,000  and  4,000  small  farmers 
have  provided  the  necessary  capital  and  embarked 
upon  the  project  of  a  co-operative  bacon  factory; 
while  a  similar  project  for  the  co-operative  dis- 
posal of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  is  being  wisely 
and  cautiously  undertaken.  Other  societies  have 
been  formed  to  treat  the  flax  crop  between  the 
harvest  and  the  sale  to  the  spinner. 

The  Significance  of  the  Irish  Movement. 

Manifestly  the  nature,  methods  and  results  of 
such  a  widespread  and  influential  movement  as 
the  co-operation  of  British  farmers  cannot  be 
expounded  at  one  sitting.  We  have  undertaken 
to  set  forth,  in  words  better  than  our  own,  merely 
the  method  and  environment  of  its  beginning. 
The  growth  of  the  transplanted  idea  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  remains  to  be  considered 
later;  also  the  forms  of  general  organizations  by 
which  it  is  being  propagated  throughout  Britain, 
with  direct  aid  and  participation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  support  of  all  political  parties.  It 
is  with  them  as  with  us :  no  party  dares  oppose 
farming  progress  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  believe  that  all  parties  honestly  desire  to 
advance  them. 

We  choose  a  closing  word  on  the  agricultural 
situation  in  Ireland  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Gill,  secre- 
tary of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
wit : 

"You  cannot  understand  the  Irish  lesson  until 
you  take  hold  of  the  fact  that  with  the  lifetime 
of  middle-aged  men,  the  Irish  farmer  had  been 
transformed  from  a  serf  into  a  free  landholder, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  complete  social  revo- 
lution. No  keener,  shrewder,  more  intelligent 
and  capable  man  about  his  business  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  emancipated  Irish  farmer." 

And  assenting  thereto  and  rejoicing  in  the 
achievements  of  such  men  by  co-operation,  sat 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Aberdeen,  and  it  was  regarded  as  significant  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  viceroy  of  the  King,  should 
say,  when  asked  to  speak,  that  he  considered 
the  visit  of  the  Americans  would  be  of  benefit 
in  "bringing  into  contact  all  persons  interested 
in  the  whole  subject,  persons  who  had  equal  in- 
terest in,  and  were  desirous  of  doing  their  part 
for,  the  promotion  and  attainment  of  the  main 
objects  in  view,  but  who  had  been,  owing  to  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  some  extent  working  on 
different  lines." 

The  declaration  was  regarded  as  important  and 
was  warmly  applauded. 

Figures  from  all  over  the  State  would  indicate 
a  full  yield  in  most  lines  for  California  this  year. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  grain  and  hay 
will  be  below  normal,  but  the  alfalfa  crop  will  be 
larger  and  help  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  grain 
hay. 
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Benefits  of  Apple  Fertilization. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  request  of  an  apple 
grower  of  Sebastopol  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  New  York  were  reviewed  and  com- 
mented upon,  in  which  it  appeared  that  under 
certain  conditions  fertilization  of  apples  was  un- 
necessary and  of  so  little  benefit  as  not  to  justify 
expense  and  trouble.  As  a  contrast  to  this  and 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  more  light  on  the 
subject  it  is  profitable  to  look  over  the  reports 
of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  fertilization  was  found  more  than 
profitable. 

Now,  admitting  that  all  the  experiments  were 
well  conducted,  there  are  reasons  for  reaching 
such  conflicting  conclusions  and  these,  by  the 
way,  will  apply  with  about  as  much  accuracy  to 
other  deciduous  fruits  as  to  apples.  The  critical 
point  is  just  this,  as  was  pointed  out  before. 
Whenever  everything  is  lovely,  the  trees  growing 
nicely,  bearing  well  and  keeping  in  good  health 
and  vigor,  fertilization  may  not  be  required 
(though  it  may  yet  prove  profitable  even  under 
those  conditions).  When  a  person  fertilizes 
trees  that  are  getting  along  all  right,  he  there- 
fore is  taking  a  chance,  and  while  he  may  obtain 
excellent  results,  he  cannot  feel  at  all  sure  that 
such  results  will  come.  He  may  lose  his  money 
as  often  as  he  gains  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  trees  are  not  do- 
ing as  they  should,  either  in  growth  or  productiv- 
ity, and  the  owner  cannot  account  for  the  trouble 
through  disease,  insect  injury  or  old  age,  it  is 
one  of  the  safest  decisions  possible  that  fertiliza- 
tion will  fix  things  up  in  good  shape,  provided 
it  is  done  as  it  should  be  and  provided  moisture 
and  tilth  are  as  they  should  be.  The  growth  of 
cover  crops  may  be  considered  a  part  of  fertiliza- 
tion in  this  connection. 

Need  of  Fertilization. — The  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  makes  the  matter  of  the  way  to 
judge  the  need  of  fertilization  quite  clear  in  the 
following  words : 

"In  general  the  characteristics  of  an  orchard 
that  is  certainly  in  need  of  a  fertilizer  are  those 
of  starvation.  They  are  usually  sufficiently  fam- 
iliar to  need  no  extended  description.  They  are 
found  most  commonly  in  the  older  orchards,  es- 
pecially in  those  that  have  once  borne  well  but 
are  no  longer  doing  so,  although  still  fairly  free 
from  important  diseases  or  improper  drainage. 
The  foliage  is  sparse  and  pale  in  such  orchards, 
and  the  annual  growth  stops  early  and  averages 
short,  often  not  more  than  a  half  inch,  and  from 
this  it  may  range  up  to  two  or  three  inches.  In 
such  eases,  one  can  usually  apply  fertilizers 
rather  liberally  with  practical  confidence  of  pro- 
fits, provided  the  varieties  and  general  handling 
are  right.  Even  in  such  an  orchard,  however,  it 
is  advisable  to  leave  a  small  typical  portion  un- 
fertilized to  really  determine  the  value  of  the 
treatment. 

"Under  the  opposite  conditions,  such  as  obtain 
in  most  young  orchards  or  in  any  orchard  that  is 
still  growing  and  fruiting  well,  and  retaining  its 
foliage  until  late  in  the  season,  fertilization  is 
much  less  likely  to  show  a  profit.  Even  in  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  often  enough  probability 
to  warrant  a  limited  trial  of  fertilization,  but 
only  over  a  relatively  small  area,  and  with  most 
of  the  orchard  left  unfertilized  as  a  check. 

Try  it  Anyhow. — "These  trials  are  especially 
necessary,  in  the  intermediate  orchards,  those 
on  the  zone  lying  between  the  two  extreme  types 
just  described.  Occasionally  this  intermediate 
type  will  respond  very  strongly  to  fertilization 
without  necessarily  showing  the  characteristic 
marks." 

That  makes  it  fairly  clear  under  what  condi- 
tions a  person  can  reasonably  expect  decided 
benefits,  and  where  the  probability  is  rather 
against  decided  benefits,  and  where  trials  are 
called  for,  but  results  hard  to  foretell.  The  most 
important  point  left  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
man  now  is.  how  much  good  will  fertilization  do? 

On  this  the  bulletin  summarizes:  "The  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  fertility  needs  an  or- 
chard may  be  the  most  important  check  on  its  pro- 
duction. Variations  in  fertilization  alone  have 
resulted  in  average  differences  ranging  from  50 
to  460  bushels  per  acre  annually  for  the  past 


four  or  five  years,  depending  on  the  experiment. 
These  results  were  accompanied  by  similar  dif- 
ferences in  the  growth  and  general  vigor  of  the 
trees." 

The  differences  referred  to  are  from  the  selec- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  it  might  be  said  that  one 
fertilizer  may  be  best  on  one  orchard  and  another 
on  another  orchard.  Some  examples  of  differ- 
ences are  where  a  complete  fertilizer  gave  a  gain 
of  78.3%  over  normal  crop,  stable  manure  a  gaifl 
of  75.9%,  nitrates  in  combination  62.7%  and  pot- 
ash or  phosphorus  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances a  gain  of  15%  to  20%,  and  less  when 
alone. 

Other  typical  experiments  gave  a  gain  of 
168.8%  for  manure,  80.5%  gain  for  complete  fer- 
tilizer and  74.5%  gain  for  nitrates  in  combination. 
Still  other  experiments  (that  is,  on  different  soil) 
showed  that  potash  was  much  more  profitable 
than  the  nitrogen  and  complete  fertilizer,  and 
again  phophorus  was  a  decided  benefit,  so  the 
point  is  that  for  the  most  profitable  results  every 
grower  has  to  make  his  own  trials  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  fertilizer  recommended  in 
general  for  the  best  probably  results  contains 
about  30  lb.  nitrogen,  50  lb.  phosphoric  acid  and 
25  to  50  lb.  potash  per  acre. 

Methods. — The  method  of  application  followed 
"is  merely  to  scatter  the  fertilizer  or  manure 
broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  taking 
care  not  to  get  it  too  close  to  the  tree  trunk, 
where  there  are  few  absorbent  roots,  and  extend- 
ing the  applications  well  out  beyond  the  spread 
of  the  branches.  To  conform  more  closely  with 
the  distribution  of  feeding  roots,  the  rate  of  ap- 
plication is  made  heaviest  in  the  central  part  of 
this  area,  or  in  general  it  is  applied  most  heavily 
under  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  spread  of  the 
branches.  This  fertilization  may  be  either  left 
on  the  surface  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rains  or  it 
may  be  harrowed  or  lightly  plowed  into  the  soil. 
Important  results  should  not  be  expected  before 
the  following  season,  at  the  earliest,  and  they  may 
not  appear  until  considerably  later  and  still  prove 
of  value."  In  other  words,  don't  expect  results 
too  quickly.  In  California  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  fertilizers  to  become  active  unless  applied 
so  that  rains  or  irrigation  can  wash  them  into 
the  soil  and  then,  as  indicated  above,  it  may  take 
more  than  a  year  after  application  before  the 
crop  really  shows  the  benefits.  Annual  crops 
would  show  benefits  quicker. 

Scattering  Pointers. — In  a  little  space  like  this 
no  one  can  discuss  this  matter  very  thoroughly  in 
even  a  single  point  and  the  following  are  just  a 
few  conclusions  briefly  summarized  in  the  bul- 
letin. 

"The  total  plant  food  draft  of  a  mature  and  ac- 
tive orchard  is  greater  than  that  of  a  25  bushel 
crop  of  wheat  in  every  important  constituent  ex- 
cept phosphorus.  It  is  practically  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  sooner  or.  later  the  output  will  be 
reduced  or  off  seasons  will  be  developed  in  any 
productive  orchard  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
plant  food." 

"The  mineral  requirements  of  wood  are  com- 
paratively low.  This  largely  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  young  trees  usually  do  not  make  a  pro- 
fitable response  to  fertilizer  applications,  though 
they  may  respond  well  to  manure  or  to  other 
methods  of  conserving  moisture." 

"The  time  required  for  results  to  appear  has 
been  surprisingly  short  in  all  cases  where  fertili- 
zation has  proved  to  be  really  needed.  In  such 
cases,  both  the  value  of  fertilization  and  the  kinds 
needed  were  clearly  evident  by  the  middle  of  the 
second  season,  and  no  material  changes  have  oc- 
curred since." 

"The  influence  of  proper  fertilization  is  not 
transient.  The  gains  from  it  have  been  greater 
in  the  sixth  and  last  year  of  some  of  our  experi- 
ments than  at  any  time  before.  In  one  case  these, 
gains  have  exceeded  1.100  bushels  per  acre. 
Where  the  crops  of  the  full  years  are  not  too  high, 
the  yields  usually  have  been  greatly  steadied  by 
proper  fertilization."  (In  other  words,  it  has 
tended  to  overcome  alternate  bearing.) 

"In  general,  the  influences  that  have  materially 
increased  the  yields  have  also  increased  the 
growth.  This  is  true  generally,  unless  either  oc- 
curs to  an  abnormal  extent." 


The  summary  of  the  whole  thing  is  about  like 
this:  When  everything  is  all  right,  fertilization 
stands  a  chance  of  being  unnecessary ;  when  a 
good  orchard  decreases  in  growth  and  productiv- 
ity, the  chances  are  very  greatly  in  favor  of  fer- 
tilization ;  there  will  be  differences  in  the  results 
according  to  the  materials  and  methods  used, 
but  proper  fertilization  gives  great  profits. 


ALFALFA  IRRIGATION  ON  ADOBE. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  recently  purchased  a 
small  acreage  of  land,  20  acres  of  which  is  al- 
ready planted  into  alfalfa  on  black  adobe  soil, 
the  topography  being  comparatively  flat.  The 
parties  who  planted  this  piece  of  land  calculated 
on  relying  entirely  on  sub  irrigation  for  moisture, 
that  is,  on  water  which  seeps  through  the  lower 
strata  passing  from  the  higher  mountain  slopes 
in  the  east  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley  in 
the  west.  As  this  is  the  second  year  and  to  date 
I  have  realized  but  three  crops,  I -am  anxious  to 
prepare  the  land  to  irrigate  on  the  surface  next 
spring.  Could  you  refer  me  to  some  good  treatise 
bearing  on  the  subject  which  would  enlighten  a 
beginner  as  to  what  procedure  to  follow  so  as  to 
prepare  the  land  in  order  to  produce  heavier  and 
more  crops  next  year  than  this?  As  this  water 
is  within  six  and  eight  feet  of  the  surface,  I  am 
somewhat  skeptical  about  planting  fig  trees 
around  the  border  of  such  land.  Could  you  tell 
me  if  such  a  scheme  is  advisable?  Adjacent  to 
this  land  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  the  typography 
of  the  land  and  the  soil  is  of  the  red  variety  which 
is  so  abundant  around  the  Lindsay  district.  If 
the  water  table  is  known  to  rise  within  six  and 
eight  feet  of  the  surface  in  winter  months, 
wouldn't  you  consider  it  as  too  moist  for  success- 
ful orange  growing?  If  it  is  too  moist,  what 
would  you  suggest  that  could  be  raised  success- 
fully on  such  land? — J.  G..  Orange  Cove,  Tulare 
county. 

There  are  lots  of  government  bulletins  and  such 
upon  irrigation,  but  we  hardly  know  any  book 
going  systematically  into  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  you  desire.  As  far  as  that  goes,  we  would 
say  without  hesitation  that  your  best  method  un- 
der conditions  as  you  describe  to  get  better  yields 
of  alfalfa  Avonld  be  to  put  in  a  pumping  plant 
and  use  surface  irrigation  pipe.  You  can  thus 
leave  the  surface  as  it  is,  whereas  checking  up 
could  hardly  be  done  in  decent  fashion  without 
making  replanting  necessary.  Besides,  the  way 
to  use  this  pipe  is  on  smooth  land  anyway,  and 
you  are  all  fixed  naturally  for  it.  Furthermore 
the  water  you  put  on  had  better  be  taken  from 
below,  for  if  you  have  heavy  land  with  the  water 
table  not  too  far  down  and  then  bring  in  a  lot  of 
water  from  elsewhere  you  stand  too  big  a  show 
to  drown  out  alfalfa  and  land  both.  Write  to 
advertisers  of  the  pipe  for  catalogs  to  give  des- 
cription of  methods,  also,  if  possible  visit  some 
alfalfa  ranch  where  this  method  of  irrigation  is 
practiced,  for  there  are  many  of  them.  Before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring  you  will  find  it  excel- 
lent to  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  alfalfa  land  with 
a  spring  toothed  harrow,  or  if  you  have  not  that 
tool,  with  a  disc  harroAV  instead.  This  is  good  on 
all  land,  but  especially  on  heavy  adobe. 

Six  feet  of  soil  is  enough  for  oranges  on  the 
land  you  describe  and  it  should  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  this  fruit,  other  conditions  being  suit- 
able. A  slight  rise  of  the  water  table  while  the 
trees  are  dormant  in  winter  will  not  hurt  any- 
thing. On  the  adobe,  fij.rs  will  grow  all  right  as  a 
border  to  alfalfa.    The  plan  is  entirely  advisable. 


NO  PRUNED  PRUNE  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  need  not  add  anything  to  your 
comments  on  the  letter  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkess  of  August  9th  from  Pomona.  I  spent 
25  years  in  Napa  county,  and  am  quite  familiar 
with  conditions  in  Sonoma.  I  repeat:  "It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  French  prune  re- 
quires little  or  no  pruning,"  and  pruning,  as  I 
illustrated,  is  not  simply  thinning  out.  If  there  is 
an  orchard  of  French  prune  trees  or  even  a  single 
tree  in  California  pruned  as  I  outlined,  I  would 
like  to  know  it.  Localities  are  nothing  to  me.  I 
work  for  California,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
however  much  there  may  be  sectional  rivalries  or 
disagreements.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 


August  16,  1913 
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Painting  the  Barn  and  Fences. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess] 

While  the  farmer  keeps  up  in  most  all  lines  of 
improvements,  such  as  machinery,  buildings,  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  one  noticeable  point  which 
seems  to  be  overlooked  by  a  great  many  is  the 
painting  of  farm  buildings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  no  other  line 
of  business  has  as  much  invested  in  buildings  as 
the  farmer  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  big 
yearly  loss  on  the  farm  from  neglect  in  this 
form. 

This  may  not  be  true  with  the  farm  residence 
as  much  as  it  is  with  barns,  fences,  and  other  out- 
buildings, which  are  really  the  only  buildings 
which  the  ordinary  busy  farmer  has  time  or 
ability  to  paint  properly  anyway. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  that  paint  is  primarily  for  preserving 
the  wood  and  secondarily  for  looks  and  not  vice 
versa,  as  so  many  present-day  people  seem  to 
think.  While  it  is  true  that  appearance  should 
be  considered,  the  modern  builder  seems  to  pro- 
vide almost  everything  for  looks  and  let  quality 
look  after  itself. 

This  scheme  of  painting  may  be  all  right  for 
the  speculator  who  is  erecting  buildings  which  he 
proposes  to  sell  in  a  short  time,  but  as  very  few 
farmers  will  paint  with  that  end  in  view  they 
should  give  as  much  attention  to  the  material 
used  as  to  the  way  it  looks  when  applied. 

First,  then,  in  painting  the  barn  or  other  out- 
buildings, select  good  material  either  by  pur- 
chasing some  brand  of  good  ready-mixed  paint 
or  else  purchasing  pure  linseed  oil  and  pigments 
and  mixing  it  yourself. 

Providing  mixed  paints  are  used,  one  should 
understand  that  there  are  good  and  bad  mixed 
paints  and  the  cheaper  they  are  offered  the  more 
•chance  there  is  of  getting  a  poorer  quality,  for 
no  one  has  yet  discovered  any  paint  formula 
which  compares  with  linseed  oil  as  a  preservative, 
and  the  cheaper  the  paint  the  less  linseed  oil  one 
should  expect. 

As  white  lead  paint  is  seldom  used  on  out- 
buildings the  chief  interest  of  this  article  should 
center  around  the  mineral  paints,  such  as  reds, 
browns,  and  greens.  In  preparing  the  paint, 
whether  ready-mixed  or  home-mixed,  a  barrel  is 
the  best  thing  to  use  for  mixing  in,  as  it  will  hold 
nearly  enough  to  cover  the  surface  of  an  ordinary 
building,  and,  what  is  more  important,  gives 
your  color  a  uniform  shade.  This  point  seems 
to  be  one  that  the  average  amateur  falls  down 
on,  for  one  often  sees  a  roof  or  a  side  with  several 
shades  of  the  same  color. 

If  oil  and  color  are  to  be  mixed,  pour  in  the 
oil  first  and  then  add  enough  dry  color  such  as 
the  mineral  reds  or  browns  to  get  the  desired 
shade.  For  rough  work  these  are  the  only  ma- 
terials needed.  Perhaps  no  definite  directions 
can  be  given  as  to  the  proper  way  of  applying 
other  than  to  say  that  when  starting  the  roof 
paint  a  stretch  about  ten  shingles  wide  clear 
across  the  roof  and  contine  the  work  in  stretches 
of  about  this  width.  By  doing  this,  laps  are  not 
so  apt  to  show  and  it  will  be  found  much  easier 
than  any  other  method.  When  no  roof  jacks  are 
available  to  work  from,  a  2x4  about  16  feet  long 
may  be  used  by  nailing  on  shingles  every  4  or 
5  feet,  which  in  turn  are  lightly  tacked  onto  the 
roof. 

When  painting  the  sides  an  ordinary  ladder  is 
usually  handy,  and  the  sidewalls  should  be  done 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  roof,  by 
taking  a  certain  number  of  boards  as  a  stretch 
either  from  top  to  bottom  or  from  side  to  side, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  painting  of  rought  lumber  is  so  simple  that 
perhaps  more  need  not  be  said  on  the  subject 
except  to  again  state  that  farmers  in  general 
should  use  more  paint,  both  for  the  beautifying 
of  their  homes  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wood  which  at  present  prices  is  high  enough  to 
warrant  nothing  but  the  best  of  paint. 


WEED  IDENTIFICATION. 


To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  a  sample  of  what  I 
fear  may  be  Bermuda  grass,  it  thrives  in  the 
irrigation  ditches  and  as  you  will  note  has  a 
double-barrelled  way  of  propagating  itself,  both 


by  seed  and  the  rooting  at  joints.  Also  a  tip  of 
another  weed  that  has  lately  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  ditches.  It  is  at  least  a  biennial  and 
perhaps  perennial.  A  rank  grower  with  a  ranker 
smell.  I  intend  fighting  both  kinds,  of  course,  but 
would  have  better  courage  if  I  knew  whether  the 
pesky  things  were  outlawed,  and  would  also  like 
to  know  their  names?  Could  you  tell  me  if  the 
Manzanillo  olive  is  self-feltilizing,  or  should  the 
Black  Mission  be  planted  with  it? — F.  R.  W., 
Denair. 

We  forwarded  the  plants  to  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall, 
economic  botanist  of  the  University  of  California, 
for  identification  and  advice  regarding  manage- 
ment and  received  the  following  reply: 

"The  grass  is  Crab-grass  (Panicum  sanguinale). 
Although  rooting  at  joints,  it  is  only  an  annual. 
It  produces  abundant  seed  and  if  not  desired,  by 
all  means  cut  before  seeding  time.  If  this  is 
done  and  foreign  seed  kept  out,  there  will  be 
little  trouble.  The  weed  is  wormseed  (Cheno- 
podinm  anthelminticum).  It  is  described  as  an 
annual,  but  in  California  it  apparently  lasts  over 
winter  and  so  becomes  biennial  or  perennial.  It 
also  yields  much  seed  but  does  not  root  from  the 
joints."  It  thus  appears  that  by  cutting  off  these 
plants  before  they  make  seed  you  will  destroy 
them  and  you  have  less  cause  to  worry  than  you 
thought. 

In  regard  to  the  fertilization  or  pollination  of 
the  Manzanillo,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  Mission 
or  other  olives  growing  with  them,  as  the  Man- 
zanillo will  bear  profitably  when  planted  alone. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  plant  a  fair  per- 
centage of  your  land  to  Mission,  as  this  is  as  good, 
or  better  than  the  Manzanillo  and  it  will  give  a 
longer  harvesting  season.  The  general  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  planting  both  in  the  same 
grove. 

APPLES  IN  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  give  me  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  apples  suitable  for  ship- 
ment East  could  be  grown  on  land  situated  in 
Plumas  county  in  Sierra  valley?  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley  much  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  sagebrush  and  to  me  seems  a  sandy  soil.  A 
portion  has  been  cleared  and  wheat  is  being 
grown.  I  have  been  told  that  artesian  water  can 
be  obtained ;  in  fact,  I  saw  a  well  flowing  hot 
water. — L.  V.  R.,  Byron. 

Our  opinion  on  the  matter  is  that  Sierra  valley 
is  rather  too  high  to  make  apple-growing  profit- 
able ;  that  there  are  too  heavy  late  frosts  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  to  permit  very  satis- 
factory bearing.  Apples  are  the  most  common 
dooryard  trees  on  every  ranch  and  in  every  dis- 
trict where  fruit  will  thrive,  so  if  you  cannot 
find  them  successfully  grown  on  Sierra  valley 
ranches  for  family  use,  the  prospects  are  against 
their  commercial  production.  If  you  find  them 
growing  and  producing  well,  it  is  an  indication 
that  they  would  be  a.  profitable  crop,  markets  per- 
mitting. A  personal  investigation  of  conditions 
in  a  district  is  better  than  advice  based  largely 
on  conjecture. 


MELILOTUS  ALBA. 


To  the  Editor :  Enclosed  is  a  slip  of  clover  I 
find  growing  in  my  yard.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
variety  it  is?  I  think  perhaps  it  is  sweet  clover. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  roots  deep.  Would  it  make 
a  good  cover  crop  to  put  in  my  apple  orchard? 
A  ml  would  it  be  as  good  as  alfalfa  as  pasture 
where  we  have  little  water  to  irrigate  with?  My 
soil  here  is  light,  of  sandstone  formation,  almost 
on  top  of  the  low  hills  lying  east  of  Monterey 
bay.- — Subscriber,  Watsonville. 

You  are  right :  the  plant  is  white  sweet  clover — ■ 
Melilotns  alba.  There  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion of  its  feeding  value :  in  this  State  it  is  gen- 
erally condemned  and  is  considered  a  pest  when 
it  gets  into  alfalfa  fields,  as  it  is  apt  to  do 
through  foul  alfalfa  seed.  As  a  green  manure 
plant  it  has  been  often  commended  because  of 
its  free  growth  and  deep  rooting.  How  much 
harm  it  may  do  fruit  trees  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  soil  moisture :  if  this  is  scant  the  trees 
will  suffer,  for  the  sweet  clover  is  a  very  thirsty 


plant.  If  you  decide  to  try  it,  your  conclusio. 
will  be  of  much  public  interest. 

RECORDING  SALE  AGREEMENT. 


To  the  Editor :  A  California  land  company  sells 
a  'lot'  of  say,  five  acres,  and,  on  receipt  of  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  price,  issues  to  the  pur- 
chaser an  "Agreement  of  Sale"  specifying  the 
amount  and  manner  of  future  payments,  etc. 
Is  it,  in  any  sense,  a  legal  necessity  that  this  agree- 
ment be  recorded,  and  if  so,  within  what  limit  of 
time  following  issuance? — W.  F.  C,  Austin,  Nev. 

Answer  by  Derham  &  King,  Attorneys,  Mills 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  legally  imperative  that  such  agree- 
ment is  recorded.  Its  recordation,  however,  in 
the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which 
the  land  is  situated,  operates  as  notice  of  the  con- 
veyance to  all  subsequent  purchasers  and  encum- 
brancers, and  enables  the  first  purchaser  to  speci- 
fically enforce  the  contract  as  against  the  whole 
world  if  it  is  otherwise  enforceable. 

Until  the  agreement  is  recorded  it  is  valid  only 
as  between  the  original  parties,  and  if  the  com- 
pany should,  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  con- 
vey the  same  land,  or  any  part  of  it  to  some 
third  person  taking  it  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  in  ignorance  of  the  ori- 
ginal transaction,  and  first  duly  recording  the 
grant  to  himself,  the  original  purchaser  would  to 
that  extent  lose  his  right  and  title  to  the  land, 
his  only  remedy  being  an  action  against  the  com- 
pany for  damages  suffered  because  of  the  breach 
of  contract. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  as  a  safeguard  to  him- 
self the  purchaser  should  record  the  instrument 
immediately;  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
land  is  situated  governs,  but  in  this  respect  the 
laws  of  California  and  Nevada  are  virtually 
identical.  

A  POOR  PANIC. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  sample  of  grass 
that  grows  very  commonly  with  the  alfalfa  in 
the  wetter  places.  I  have  a  thick  stand  of  this 
grass  on  about  two  acres  where  the  alfalfa  has 
been  scalded  out,  which  seems  to  grow  almost  as 
quickly  as  alfalfa  and  make  nearly  as  much  hay. 
I  would  like  to  learn  the  name  of  the  grass  and 
its  feeding  value,  and  whether  it  is  good  for 
horses. — M.  D.  W.,  Biggs. 

The  plant  is  Panicum  crusgalli.  It  is  a  coarse 
grass  usually  considered  of  very  little  feeding 
value.  We  do  not  recall  any  account  of  satisfac- 
tion with  it.  If  cut  young  and  mixed  with  alfalfa 
it  might  prove  worth  having. 


FIGURES  ON  FRUIT  ACREAGE. 


To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
figures  on  the  acreage  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  California?  Have  been  unable  to  find 
any. — Subscriber,  Lindsay. 

There  are  no  figures  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
Probably  the  best  available  are  those  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  4,  1913, 
which  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission,  Sacramento,  with 
slight  amendments.  If  you  write  to  the  Com- 
mission you  may  perhaps  get  some  later  and  bet- 
ter figures.  

BLACKBERRY  RUST. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  Bordeaux  mixture  con- 
trol blackberry  rust?  If  not,  please  inform  me 
what  will  do  so. — Rancher,  Grass  Valley. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  material  to  use.  The 
bulletin  on  plant  diseases  issued  by  the  University 
of  California  advises  cutting  the  affected  plants 
to  the  ground  and  burning  them,  spraying  the 
new  growth  with  Bordeaux.  Leaf  spot  of  the 
blackberry  can  be  checked  by  spraying  alone. 

PRUNING  OF  LILAC. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  white  lilac  that  is 
very  tall  and  want  to  cut  it  back.  If  I  do  so,  will 
it  bloom  next  year,  or  will  it  harm  it? — G.  J.  L., 
Oakley. 

The  cutting  back  will  do  no  harm  and  will  do 
good.  The  pruning  had  better  be  done  in  the  fall, 
as  can  be  expected. 
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Facts  About  Wells  and  Pumps. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  about  to  put 
down  a  well  with  a  view  to  irrigat- 
ing 140  acres  of  alfalfa.  In  my  district 
it  has  been  the  general  experience  that 
the  best  wells  will  only  afford  water  for 
a  4-inch  pump  for  each  bore,  and  that 
it  is  rare  to  gain  anything  by  going 
deeper  than  50  to  75  feet. 

May  I  ask  you  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  best  construction  relative  to 
the  following  points: 

1.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of 
the  well  for  a  pump  ranging  from  5  to 
8  inches  in  diameter? 

2.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  put 
down  several  adjoining  wells,  is  it  bet- 
ter practice  to  install  a  small  pump  in 
each  well,  or  to  have  a  single  larger 
pump  so  connected  as  to  draw  from  all 
the  wells?  I  assume  that  these  wells 
are  near  together,  and  tap  a  common 
gravel  Ded. 

3.  Suppose  the  wells  require  a  total 
lift  of  30  feet  and  the  pumps  are  installed 
in  pits  10  feet  deep,  is  there  an  essen- 
tial loss  of  power  in  case  several  wells 
are  coupled  together,  as  against  a  single 
well  of  like  capacity  as  the  entire  ca- 
pacity of  the  gang  of  small  wells? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  size 
of  perforations  of  well  casings  to  the 
character  of  sand  or  gravel  from  which  I 
water  is  to  be  drawn? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  area  of 
all  the  perforations  to  the  diameter  of 
the  casing,  so  as  to  insure  maximum 
capacity  of  well? 

fi.  What  is  the  best  practice  in  devel- 
oping a  new  well  to  its  maximum  ca- 
pacity? 

7.  Can  you  refer  me  to  a  handbook 
which  discusses  these  and  other  matters 
relative  to  construction  of  plants  for 
irrigation  by  pumping? 

8.  Given  a  well,  is  there  a  fairly  ac- 
curate method  of  estimating  the  proper 
size  of  pump  to  be  installed? 

Oakland.  F.  A.  L. 

ANSWER  BY  KERNS-SESSIONS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

1.  The  quantity  of  water  that  can  be 
pumped  from  any  well  depends  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  well,  the  area  or  amount 
of  well  perforation  in  the  casing,  and 
the  strata  through  which  the  water  comes 
to  the  well,  and  sometimes  the  source 
of  the  water-supply,  which  may  be  a 
crevice  or  fissure  in  a  rock  formation 
of  some  kind  or  the  outlet  over  the  edge 
of  a  supply  basin  located  some  distance 
from  the  well.  Any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions may  be  the  limiting  condition,  so 
that  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  all 
of  the  existing  conditions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  question  definitely. 
You  do  not  say  whether  the  5  to  8- 
inch  diameter  pump  is  a  piston  or  a 
centrifugal  pump.  If  you  have  a  piston 
pump  in  mind,  the  well  must  be  large 
enough  in  diameter  to  accommodate  the 
pump:  that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  well 
is  determined  by  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  pump,  which  varies  with  different 
makes  of  pumps.  If  you  have  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  in  mind,  the  well  must  be  large 
enough  in  diameter  to  accommodate  the 
suction  pipe  and  foot-valve.  A  5-inch 
pump  would  probably  have  a  6  or  7-inch 
foot-valve,  which  would  require  a  well 
casing  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter; and  if  you  had  an  8-inch  pump, 
which  would  probably  have  a  10-inch  foot- 
valve,  it  would  require  a  well  casing 
not  less  than  14  or  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter. A  10-inch  well  in  the  first  instance 
and  a  14  or  15-inch  well  in  the  second 
instance  are  required  for  mechanical  rea- 
sons only  when  a  foot-valve  is  used. 
These  diameters  can  be  dropped  to  8  and 
10  inches,  respectively,  when  a  check  or 
flap  valve  is  used  instead  of  a  foot-valve. 
The  normal  capacity  of  a  5-inch  centrifu- 


gal pump  is  700  gallons  per  minute,  and 
the  capacity  of  an  8-inch  pump  is  1600 
gallons  per  minute.  Whether  these  ca- 
pacities can  be  obtained  from  any  par- 
ticular diameter  of  well  will  be  deter- 
mined by  any  one  of  the  limiting  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  and  about  which 
you  do  not  give  us  information.  The 
writer  recalls  one  15-inch  well  that  eas- 
ily gives  2500  gallons  per  minute;  there 
are  lots  of  12-inch  wells  giving  2,000  gal- 
lons per  minute.  In  these  wells  the 
gravel  course  and  the  stratum  has  con- 
siderable depth — 50  feet  in  one  instance. 
As  is  well  known,  some  wells  give  little 
or  no  water,  regardless  of  the  size.  When 
a  well  gets  its  water  through  the  open 
end  at  the  bottom  and  from  a  cavity 
which  has  been  pumped  out,  the  well,  of 
course,  does  not  need  to  be  any  greater 
in  diameter  than  to  merely  accommodate 
the  suction  pipe  or  foot-valve.  In  some 
instances  the  casing  is  made  heavy  and 
is  connected  directly  to  the  pump  at  the 
top,  serving  both  as  a  well  casing  and 
as  a  suction  pipe  for  the  pump. 

2.  Several  wells  connected  together 
interfere  with  each  other  more  or  less, 
depending  on  local  conditions.  The 
writer  has  known  wells  which  singly 
would  give  700  or  800  gallons  apiece, 
while  three  of  them,  spaced  only  30  feet 
apart  and  connected  together,  would 
give  only  900  gallons  per  minute.  In 
another  instance,  ten  wells,  spaced  25 
feet  apart,  could  be  depended  upon  to 
give  10,000  gallons  per  minute,  while  a 
test  of  any  individual  well  showed  only 
1C00  or  1800  gallons  per  minute.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  water-bearing  stratum 
was  a  narrow  layer  of  quicksand,  and 
in  the  second  instance  the  water  was 
drawn  from  a  deep  thick  layer  of  coarse 
gravel.  The  power  that  will  be  used 
to  run  the  pump,  and  the  system  of  irri- 
gation more  often  determine  whether  a 
large  central  plant  pumping  from  sev- 
eral wells  shall  be  used,  or  numerous 
smaller  plants  scattered  over  the  land  to 
be  irrigated,  and  pumping  from  one  well 
only,  is  better.  If  the  seepage  and  evap- 
oration losses  are  not  great,  and  if  steam 
or  gasoline  be  used  for  power,  then  the 
central  plant  will  be  better;  but  if  these 
losses  are  great  and  if  electric  power  can 
be  obtained,  then  the  small  plant  is  bet- 
ter, because  the  labor  operation  cost  is 
practically  nothing  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  water  is  saved.  If  you 
have  a  plunger  pump  in  mind,  then  the 
scattered  wells  are  the  best,  without  ques- 
tion, because  such  a  pump  would  be  in- 
stalled only  where  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water  can  be  obtained. 

3.  When  the  pump  is  drawing  on  one 
well,  the  water  may  recede  to  a  depth 
of  say  20  or  25  feet  below  the  pump. 
Now  if  the  pump  is  drawing  the  same 
amount  of  water  from  three  wells,  be- 
cause of  some  limiting  condition  in  the 
perforations  or  otherwise,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  gotten  and  the 
water  may  recede  only  10  or  15  feet. 
This  would  mean  a  saving  of  power  and, 
depending  upon  conditions,  of  course,  the 
extra  cost  of  additional  wells,  longer 
suction  pipe,  etc.,  might  be  advisable. 
This  state  of  affairs  sometimes  exists, 
and  several  wells,  in  such  cases,  are 
better  than  one,  although  they  give  little 
more  water  than  one  would  give.  'Wheth- 
er this  would  be  advisable  in  your  case 
depends  on  your  local  conditions  entirely. 

4.  If  water  is  drawn  from  fine  sand, 
the  perforations  must  allow  only  a  very 
small  opening,  so  that  the  sand  will  not 
be  continually  drawn  into  the  well.  If 
the  water  is  drawn  through  a  coarser 
material,  the  perforations  may  allow  a 
larger  opening,  the  idea  being  that  the 
coarser  grains  come  to  the  outside  of 
the  perforation  and  collect  there,  the  size 
of  the  giain  decreasing   going  further 


What's 


on 

under 

Your 
Soil  ? 


HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawlereo  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 
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from  the  casing,  because  the  fine  sand, 
etc.,  has  been  washed  into  the  well  by 
the  water  when  the  well  was  first 
pumped.  If  the  water  is  drawn  through 
coarse  material,  the  perforations  can  be 
large,  and  they  are  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  when  the  material  is  fine. 
In  quicksand  formations,  special  patent- 
«d  perforations  and  screen  devices  are 
used  with  more  or  less  success. 

5.  The  area  of  all  the  perforations 
•influences  the  velocity  with  which  the 
•water  comes  into  the  well.  The  larger 
this  area,  the  lower  this  velocity  and  the 
less  will  be  the  friction  loss  through  the 
perforations;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  amount  that  the  water  recedes  when 
the  well  is  being  drawn  upon.  Well 
borers  have  various  arbitrary  rules  for 
the  total  area  of  the  perforations,  one 
of  which  is  that  they  should  be  six 
times  the  area  of  the  diameter  of  the 
well  casing.  When  the  stratum  is  thin, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  perforations 
without  seriously  weakening  the  casing, 
so  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment just  how  these  perforations  should 
be  made,  especially  when  fine  material 
is  encountered. 

6.  The  only  necessary  thing  to  do  is 
to  properly  open  up  the  water-bearing 
stratum.  If  this  is  a  mixture  of  coarse 
and  fine  material,  the  well  must  be 
pumped  slowly  at  first  and  without  stop- 
ping until  the  material  has  been  graded 
outside  of  the  casing  and  around  the  per- 
forations, somewhat  as  a  filter  is  formed, 
■with  the  fine  material  farthest  from  the 
casing,  and  through  which  the  water 
slowly  starts  and  moves  faster  through 
the  coarser  material  into  the  casing.  As 
long  as  any  fine  material  is  being  pumped, 
the  pumping  must  not  stop,  because  this 
fine  material  might  settle  and  so  clog  the 
perforations  or  openings  through  the 
stratum  that  the  flow  could  not  again 
be  established.  In  pumping  through  the 
bottom  of  the  casing  from  a  cavity,  the 
pump  should  not  be  started  unless  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  long  con- 
tinuous run,  and  it  should  not  be  stopped 
■until  all  sand  and  fine  material  has 
stopped  coming.  Sometimes  these  cav- 
ity wells  do  not  immediately  give  a  flow; 
it  seems  that  some  caving  or  breaking 
down  of  the  stratum  temporarily  stops 
the  flow.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  suction  pipe  plenty  long 
enough,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
air  to  be  drawn  into  the  pump,  which 
would  cause  it  to  lose  its  priming,  and 
the  pump  must  be  run  steadily,  to  coax 
the  well,  as  it  were.  After  pumping  only 
a  few  gallons  a  minute  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  flow  will  again  start  and 
will  finally,  after  considerable  material 
has  been  discharged,  increase  to  the  nor- 
mal capacity  of  the  well.  In  some  in- 
stances where  the  expected  flow  does  not 
come  promptly  and  where  the  well  does 
not  yield  to  coaxing,  the  water-bearing 
stratum  is  loosened  or  broken  up  with 
a  shot  of  black  powder  and  dynamite. 
This  should  be  done  only  by  experienced 
men  who  know  the  quantity  necessary 
to  do  the  work  without  ruining  the  well 
or  caving  in  the  pit. 

7.  Such  information  as  you  ask  for 
is  not  contained  in  any  handbook  that 
the  writer  knows  of,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  it  would  be,  because  it 
comes  as  the  result  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  well  boring,  which  just  at  this 
time  is  undergoing  a  rapid  development 
along  new  lines. 

8.  If  you  have  a  well,  the  only  way 
to  find  out  the  proper  size  of  pump  to 
install  is  to  temporarily  install  a  test 
pump  of  somewhat  greater  capacity  than 
you  estimate  the  proper  pump  should  be, 
and  operate  it  with  plenty  of  power  for 
some  time  and  have  some  means  of  meas- 
uring the  water  pumped. 


The  Chico  alfalfa  meal  mill  commenced 
operations  last  week. 


The  Detroiter  has  created  an  instantaneous  enthusiasm  in  California 


Guaranteed 
For  One 
Year 


The  first  remark  of  nine-tenths  of  all  ivho  visit 
our  salesroom  is,  "  Who  would  ever  think  this  car 
costs  less  than  fijleen  hundred  dollars  .'" 


The  Car  With  The 
Nine  Big  Features 


All  the  essentials  are  afforded  at  $999.99  by  the  Detroiter, 
with  its  nine  big  features  that  sum  up  the  experience  of  the 
makers  of  best  cars  everywhere — cars  that  sell  at  prices 
which  average  $3,555.80. 


Not  claims,  but  facts  and  figures.  It  is  easy  to  claim  for  an 
automobile  superior  quality.  It  is  difficult  to  substantiate 
such  claims  even  when  they  are  true.  In  this  advertisement 
we  make  no  claims  that  we  cannot  absolutely  prove;  and  we 
give  you  solid  facts  and  figures. 


Tite  Nine  Big  Features 


History  of 
the  Detroiter 


Fifty-one  weeks  ago  the 
first  of  the  Detroiter  ad- 
vertisements appeared  in 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  car  was  then  a 
year  old.  Within  the  brief 
space  of  these  two  years 
the  Detroiter  has  outstrip- 
ped over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  automobile  man- 
ufacturers in  point  of  sales. 
This  is  astonishing.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  notable  successes  in 
the  automobile  industry. 


1 — Long  stroke  motor. 
3 — Multiple  disc  clutch. 
5— Extra  capacity  radiator. 
7 — Left    side    drive,  center 
control. 


- — Platform  rear  spring. 
4 — Full  floating  rear  axle. 
0 — Enclosed  valves,  all  on 

one  side. 
8 — Extraordinary  braking 

surface. 


9 — Ball  bearings  throughout. 


Freedom  from 
Repairs 

The  long  stroke  motor  and 
sensible  gear  ratio  (4  to  1) 
make  for  slow  deprecia- 
tion; the  rear  axle  cannot 
give  way — its  margin  of 
safety  is  2000  pounds  over- 
load; the  ball  bearings,  of 
finest  grade,  do  not  wear 
out  and  never  need  adjust- 
ment as  do  other  types, 
neither  can  they  bind  when 
the  car  is  distorted  by 
rough  roads  or  accident; 
and  ruinous  road  shock  has 
no  terrors  for  the  platform 
spring.    Such  a  car  lasts. 


F.O.B. 
San  Francisco 


Ahlindnnt  With  its  long  stroke 
/tUlUIUdlll     (1  4/10  to  1  of  bore),  ball 

PrtWPP  bearing    motor,    the  De- 

lUfVCl  troiter  climbs  a  15%  grade 

at  28  miles  per  hour  "on  high."  On 
second  and  first  speed  it  climbs  any- 
where its  wheels  can  find  traction. 
One  horse  power  to  every  80  pounds  of 
weight  is  the  proportion — a  mighty 
good  one. 


that  cradles  the  passenger  weight  on 
three  points  instead  of  the  two  points 
of  the  old  style  fractional  elliptic  type. 
The  actual  amount  of  added  comfort 
is  33%.  Excepting  the  Detroiter.  you 
will  find  the  platform  spring  only  on 
high  priced  cars. 


A  22% 
Saving  in  Fuel 


Because  of  its  ball 
bearings  and  cor- 
rect power  ratio, 
the  Detroiter  uses 
at  least  22%  less  fuel  than  is  demanded 
by  overpower  cars  of  its  class;  20  to  25 
miles  per  gallon  is  its  everyday  record. 

AmnlP  tJot  a'one  *n  commodious 
/tlll|HV  cushionings  and  wide  seats 
f'nmlAPl  is  the  beautiful  Detroiter 
'.U11I1U1  I  comfortable.  It  has  the 
smooth    gait    of    the    platform  spring 


Powerfully 


The  Detroiter  has  the 
greatest  proportion  of 
Safeguarded  braking  surface  of  any 
car  made — one  square 
inch  per  9  5/10  pounds.  The  control- 
ling power  of  the  brake  pedal  is  3  3/10 
times  greater  in  proportion  to  weight 
than  the  grip  of  the  brakes  of  a  loco- 
motive. With  its  220  square  inches  of 
braking  surface  the  Detroiter  is  the 
safest  automobile. 


Prnnf  Anainct  Note  the  efficiency  of 
T1UU1  njjdlllM  the  Detroiter's  extra 

lli/orhoatinn  capacity,  tubular  ra- 
ViaiKUing  diator:  in  the  endur- 
ance race,  with  women  driving,  run  at 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  on  May  16  last,  the 
Detroiter  was  the  only  car  ($999.99 
pitted  against  others  up  to  $5,000)  that 
did  not  "boil  water";  the  entire  108 
miles  was  made  on  a  water  consump- 
tion of  less  than  a  quart;  on  less  than 
a  quart  of  lubricating  oil,  and  on  an 
average  of  22%  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline.     (The  Detroiter  won.) 

FlVP  Any  one  of  the  five  models — 

■  touring   car   or   roadster  at 

MnftVlc  $999.99.  All  with  the  same 
llivucn  25  h.p.  long  stroke  motor, 
104-inch  wheel  base.  32x3%-inch  tires 
(oversize  for  long  life).  Speedometer, 
Prest-O-Lite  or  battery  lighting  sys- 
tem, quick  detachable,  demountable 
rims,  etc.,  at  the  $999.99  price. 


Touring  Car. 


A  Detroiter  Catalog  is  wailing  lor  you.   Write  lor  it. 

Carl  Christensen 
Motor  Car  Co. 

567  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco 

AGENTS,  WRITE  FOR  OPEN  TERRITORY 


Roadster. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  BLACKBER- 
RIES. 


(Continued  From  Page  146.)  

feet  and  cleans  out  all  canes  over  a  year 
old. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  consuming 


public  that  when  the  blackberry  is  so 
luscious  and  melting  as  some  of  the  be- 
lated ones  we  picked  on  Mr.  Wagner's 
place  on  July  17th,  it  cannot  stand  even 
the  haul  to  the  local  market;  and  towns- 
people never  know  how  delicious  it  is 
when  ripe  and  fresh  from  the  vines. 


5%  MONEY 

Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  on  the 
Contract  Plan.  Interest  on  $1000  for  11 
years,  $208.  What  rate  are  you  paying? 
We  give  6  months  grace.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E." 

F.  W.  PHILIPS, 
405-0-7  Security  Bank  Bl«lg.,  Oakland. 
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How  Co-operation  Succeeded  in 
California. 


The  history  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  as  the  greatest  co- 
operative organization  in  the  world,  has 
been  often  told,  but  a  good  story  can 
stand  telling,  and,  besides,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  little  people  know  about  the  real 
operations  and  standing  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  following  is  a  portion  of  an 
account  given  by  the  late  J.  Arthur  Reid, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Semi-Tropic 
Fruit  Exchange,  to  Utah  farmers  contem- 
plating organization,  and  published  as  a 
circular  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Things  were  in  awful  shape  for  the  or- 
ange growers  in  the  early  nineties,  and 
we  begin  the  story  as  the  co-operators  be- 
gan to  crawl  out  of  the  rut.  Mr.  Reid 
states  at  this  point: 

Beginning. — We  began  by  selecting  a 
few  good  men  and  hiring  them  on  a  sal- 
ary and  placing  them  in  cities  where  we 
could  get  some  good  business  and  good 
results.  The  fifth  year  we  gained  a  little, 
the  sixth  year  we  commenced  to  get 
stronger,  got  better  prices,  and  our  grow- 
ers commenced  to  get  more  money,  more 
money  than  the  outside  grower  as  a  rule. 
We  ran  along  seven  or  eight  years  more, 
and  then  our  friends  came  to  use  again 
and  asked  us  to  unite  with  them  and  form 
a  selling  agency  and  take  them  in  with 

TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltea,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  lie  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

846  S.  Mala  St.,  I. oa  Angeles,  Cal, 


inn  nno  sour  °ranfl« 

IVv.VVV  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  aad  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Weissbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Fran,  Im<  <>. 


us.  They  were  willing  to  concede  that 
our  method  was  the  correct  method  of 
doing  business,  but  they  asked  to  be  taken 
in  on  the  understanding  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  allowed  to  continue  op- 
erating on  an  f.o.b.  basis. 

Co-opebation  Is  Not  Speculation. — We 
took  them  in.  Some  of  our  best  men 
said,  truly,  "Gentlemen,  you  cannot  mix 
oil  and  water,  and  you  cannot  mix  two 
different  ways  of  doing  business;  one  is 
a  speculative  business  concern,  the  other 
is  a  purely  co-operative  growers'  organi- 
zation, and  you  can't  mix  these  two 
things  together."  We  had  a  fairly  intel- 
ligent lot  of  growers,  but  there  were 
enough  with  influence  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  of  combining  with  what  was  known 
as  the  California  Fruit  Agency.  Many 
thought  that  working  together  with  those 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  growers  thought  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

But  we  soon  learned  that  there  was 
only  one  way  for  us  to  succeed,  and  that 
was  for  us  to  sell  our  own  goods,  and 
make  our  own  market,  and  stand  by  the 
grower  who  stood  by  us.  And  from  that 
day  forward  to  the  present  time  the  co- 
operative organization  has  strongly, 
steadily,  year  after  year  increased.  There 
were  those  who  did  not  agree  with  us. 
We  have  always  had  them;  and  you  will 
always  have  them. 

Marketing  bob  Two  Pek  Cent. — In  the 
early  days  when  we  first  went  into  the 
proposition  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  commission  man,  the  man  that  sold 
the  goods  for  us,  sold  through  a  broker 
or  any  other  way  whereby  he  could  get 
on  an  average  of  from  8  to  10%  for  sell- 
ing the  goods.  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  handled  something  like  200.- 
000  cars  of  fruit,  and  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  about  2%.  There  is  no 
other  business  on  earth  done  as  carefully 
and  as  economically.  We  pack  the  goods 
and  send  them  to  market,  and  we  get  the 
market  value  for  the  goods.  We  have  a 
man  selling  the  goods  for  us,  and  when 
they  are  sold  he  gets  the  cash  in  three 
days  and  deposits  it  in  the  bank  and  the 
money  is  sent  to  us.  The  old  charge  for 
picking,  packing  and  loading  a  box  of 
oranges  on  a  car  was  50  cents  a  box,  after 
the  fruit  was  delivered  at  the  packing 
house.  Our  present  average  for  putting  a 
box  of  oranges  on  the  cars  is  from  32  to 
33  cents  a  box. 

A  Supply  Company.' — We  have  what  is 
known  as  a  supply  company.  That  sup- 
ply company  buys  the  material  that  the 
packing  houses  use,  and  buys  the  ma- 
terial that  the  growers  use.  On  one  item 
alone:  two  years  ago  we  sold  vetch  seed 
to  our  growers  for  $3.10.  The  regular  re- 
tail price  was  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Last  year  we 
sold  our  growers  all  the  cyanide  and  acid 
that  they  used  for  fumigation.  Our  grow- 
ers had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  that 
material  from  one  man,  who  imported  it 
from  Germany.  We  have  saved  our  grow- 
ers $200,000  alone  on  cyanide  and  acid. 

Shortly  after  we  organized,  there  was 
a  combine  on  the  Pacific  Coast  known  as 
the  Pacific  Box  Combine.  After  they  had 
bought  all  the  box  lumber  in  sight  and 
told  each  box  mill  how  many  boxes  they 
could  manufacture,  they  raised  the  price 
in  a  few  weeks  from  12 %  cents  a  box  to 
21  cents.  One  of  our  good  friends  was  in 
the  East,  and  he  happened  to  meet  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  just  invested  very 
heavily  in  the  lumber  business.  The  com- 
pany had  just  organized  and  was  known 
j  as  the  American  Lumber  Company.  This 
company  was  anxious  to  get  the  contract. 
We  made  a  contract  with  them  at  12 
cents.   They  were  willing  to  sell  boxes  at 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 


Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA 


a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 


Koppel  Portable  Tracks 

—       -I      «^  ******  They  are  in  every  I 

2  llO       w3l   5  up-to-date  vineyard.  | 

Send  for  out  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  ua  now. 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Lm  Anosts* 

1 20  South  Los  Angeles  St. 


San  FranelsM 

233  Rialto  Building- 


►  WDPPEL 


GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLE  SHOW 

Sebastopol,  CaL,  Aug,  18-23,  inclusive 

Reduced  Fares  From  All  Points 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 


J.  J.  GEARY, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  <V  CO.. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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12  cents,  but  as  soon  as  the  Pacific  Box 
Combine  found  out  we  had  this  contract 
they  went  to  the  American  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  bought  the  contract  on  all  the 
box  lumber  they  had. 

When  we  realized  the  true  situation, 
we  said,  "It  is  about  time  we  consulted 
the  growers."  We  asked  them  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  small 
amount  of  money  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  box  business  and  own  their 
own  mill  if  necessary.  We  asked  our  as- 
sociations to  sign  a  contract  whereby  they 
would  agree  to  contribute  three  cents  a 
box  for  five  years  to  enable  us  to  get  a 
fund  to  go  into  the  box  business  our- 
selves. On  the  strength  of  that  we  had  a 
nucleus.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  we 
had  $150,000.  That  year  we  went  to  a 
large  lumber  concern  which  had  encoun- 
tered financial  trouble,  and  advanced  the 
money  to  tide  over  their  difficulty,  and 
made  a  contract  for  several  years.  A  lit- 
tle later  they  needed  more  money.  We 
didn't  have  much  money  to  loan  them,  but 
we  saw  that  we  were  investing  in  the  best 
timber  land  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  we 
borrowed  the  money  and  made  them  an- 
other advance.  Today  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  through  the 
supply  company,  owns,  through  the  fail- 
ure of  this  lumber  company'and  transfer 
of  its  property  to  us,  nearly  26,000  acres 
of  the  finest  timber  lands  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  one  of  the  finest  box  mills  in 
the  world. 

Distribution  Methods. — I  want  to  ex- 
plain our  business  methods  and  our  or- 
ganization. We  have  on  our  payroll  fifty- 
six  men  as  agents  and  assistant  agents  in 
various  cities.  We  pay  our  men  good 
salaries,  and  their  entire  time  belongs  to 
us.  We  don't  allow  them  to  engage  in 
other  lines  of  business,  because  we  hire 
them  for  twelve  months  in  the  year.  I 
have  heard  it  repeatedly  said  by  leading 
business  men  that  never  did  they  see  such 
a  fine  set  of  men  working  for  an  insti- 
tution as  they  found  in  our  employ.  The 
great  volume  of  business  that  we  do  is 
done  distinctly  with  the  understanding 
that  treating  will  not  be  countenanced  in 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

8AN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELBS 
M8  Hlilaoi  St.      San  Fernando  Bag. 


ft  ^PATENTS*  ^ 


Circular  containing:  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


any  form.  I  have  been  on  the  road  my- 
self and  have  sold  goods,  and  I  have  never 
sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  by  treating. 
It  isn't  necessary.  Our  customers  think 
the  more  of  our  men  because  they  do  not 
treat.  All  these  years  during  which  we 
have  been  so  successful,  and  during  which 
we  have  handled  many  millions  of  dollars, 
we  have  never  yet  lost  one  dollar  by  an 
agent  defrauding.  Our  agents  are  all 
bonded  to  cover  possible  delinquency. 

No  Secrets  from  Growers. — Some  peo- 
ple wonder  how  we  keep  our  people  in- 
formed regarding  our  transactions.  All 
over  the  United  States,  wherever  we  have 
an  office,  that  office  is  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  our  general  office  by  tele- 
grams. As  soon  as  a  telegram  comes  into 
our  office,  if  it  is  in  reference  to  a  car,  it 
is  given  a  number  and  an  initial.  That 
initial  shows  the  shipper's  name.  The 
number  shows  where  it  belongs.  Every 
telegram  that  comes  in  is  re-written,  and 
at  night  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  bulle- 
tin, which  is  mailed  that  night  to  all  the 
sub-exchanges,  and  also  to  all  the  126 
local  associations,  so  that  the  next  morn- 
ing the  local  association  managers  re- 
ceive by  mail  a  letter,  and  in  that  letter 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  bulletin,  or  a  copy 
of  all  the  telegrams  that  have  come,  in 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  showing 
market  conditions,  weather  conditions, 
sales,  giving  him  an  idea,  as  well  as 
other  exchange  people,  of  the  condition  of 
the  business.  In  addition  to  that  bulletin 
we  have  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  in  business— our  daily 
shipping  sheet,  that  shows  every  night 
the  number  of  cars  going  to  every  city, 
the  variety  of  fruit,  and  whether  a  spe- 
cial order  or  not;  and  when  I  open  the 
bulletin  in  the  morning  I  can  readily  see 
whether  there  is  too  much  fruit  going 
into  Chicago,  Minnesota,  New  York,  or 
any  other  city  or  State  in  the  country. 
If  there  is  more  fruit  going  in  than  we 
think  the  market  can  take  and  consume 
at  a  fair  price,  we  immediately  stop  cars 
going  into  that  city;  and  then  we  find  out 
if  a  city  here  or  there  cannot  take  some 
of  these  cars. 

No  Glutting  of  Market. — The  great 
trouble  with  the  old  system  was  that 
there  was  no  systematic  distribution  of 
fruit.  It  was  something  like  five  years 
ago  that  we  figured  out  that  we  were  sell- 
ing fruit  in  carload  lots  in  about  600 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  two  or  three  foreign  countries.  Last 
year  we  sold  fruit  in  1060  cities  in  car- 
load lots.  We  do  it  because  each  one  of 
our  men  in  these  large  centers  goes  out 
after  the  small  places.  We  sell  fruit  at 
many  places  around  Kansas  City.  We 
don't  confine  our  business  to  that  city. 
We  aim  to  get  all  the  carload  business 
possible  in  all  the  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  advertising  that  I  have 
mentioned  has  been  a  great  help  to  us. 
We  have  kept  the  cities  from  being  flood- 
ed with  fruit.  The  railroad  companies 
give  us  every  morning  the  total  of  the 
shipments  the  day  previous.  We  know 
how  many  we  ship  and  we  can  easily  tell 
how  many  the  other  concerns  ship;  there- 
fore, we  can  tell  whether  there  is  too 
much  fruit  shipped  or  not.- 

You  may  say,  "How  do  you  arrange  in 
your  packing  house  that  one  man  doesn't 
get  advantage  over  another?"  After  the 
fruit  comes  into  the  packing  house  and 
is  weight  and  a  receipt  is  given  to  the 
man  who  brings  the  fruit,  the  fruit  lot 
is  given  a  number.  Nobody  after  that 
knows  whose  fruit  it  is. 

Goon  Fruit  tiie  Basis. — I  can  only  add 
in  conclusion  that  there  is  very  much  to 
say  on  the  question  of  co-operation.  Al- 
low me  to  say  emphatically  to  the  in- 
dividual grower  that  it  is  fundamental 
that  he  see  to  it  that  his  orchard  is  in  the 
very  best  condition,  free  from  blight  and 
insects,  and  is  healthy  and  grows  nothing 
but  healthy  first-class  fruit. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 

"1"        M  |  ,  1  Sustains  Fertility 
JL-Jl  JL  L\r  M.  M  '  *  Increases  Productiveness 


Hydrated 
Ground  Carbonate 


Everybody  wants  lime  about  the  same  time — during  late  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Last  season  the  demand  exceeded  supply.  SECURE  YOUR  NEEDS 
NOW;  get  it  in  your  warehouse  for  use  at  proper  time.  No  danger  of  Are 
from  Hydrated  Lime  or  Ground  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Booklet  and  prices  for 
the  asking. 

Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Co. 

807  Monadiiock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  o?  flat 
galvanized  sreelj%  inches  wide. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  oiaouous  prop 
•pins  hmd traihimo 
orShapms 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Ho  iks, 
F.  O.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Scmpcrvircns  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty 

All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 
,  15  bushels  per  day. 
.  40  bushels  per  day. 
,  90  bushels  per  day. 
.160  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 


BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


KIRKMANS  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^eattZ  "d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flear  de  Soafre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  di  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refiaeryt  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4831. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROBDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  5S2-556  Sooth  First  St.,  San  Jose  Cal. 


WITH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 

According  to  the  Pajaronian,  the  Wat- 
sonvilln  district  will  produce  about  200 
Cars  of  dried  apricots  this  season.  Buy- 
ers are  now  paying  the  growers  from  12 
to  13c.  per  pound. 

Prunes  sold  at  Chico  last  week  on  the 
trees  on  the  basis  of  5c.  per  pound.  The 
crop  there  is  short  this  season,  and  as 
the  prunes  are  finding  ready  market,  no 
pool  will  be  organized  by  the  growers  to 
dispose  of  them  in  bulk. 

E.  M.  Boyd,  of  Yucaipa,  reports  the 
apple  crop  in  the  Oak  Glen  and  Yucaipa 
sections  of  San  Bernardino  county  to 
be  better  than  last  year  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Shipping  from  Oak  Glen 
commenced  last  week. 

The  first  shipments  of  table  grapes 
from  the  Fresno  section  this  year  sold 
for  good  prices  on  the  Eastern  markets. 
Thompson's  Seedless  brought  $2.90  per 
crate,  and  Muscats  sold  for  $2.20  to  $2.90. 

It  is  announced  that  the  California  As- 
sociated Raisin  Co.  is  now  in  control  of 
the  1913  raisin  crop,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception it  is  the  only  company  that  has 
any  of  the  1912  crop  on  hand.  Outside 
packers  are  now  buying  from  the  Asso- 
ciated. 

According  to  the  Orange  Post,  the  wal- 
nut crop  in  Orange  county  will  be  about 
as  large  as  it  was  in  1911,  and  about  50 
tons  better  than  1912.  Harvesting  wal- 
nuts will  commence  in  about  two  weeks. 
The  price  for  the  1913  crop  will  not  be 
set  by  the  Association  until  October  10th. 
However,  independent  buyers  are  said  to 
be  offering  13  and  13M.C  at  the  present 
time. 

Peach-shipping  from  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  has  practically  stopped  for  the 
season.  The  balance  of  the  crop  will 
be  handled  by  the  canners. 

It  now  looks  as  though  the  prediction 
of  Manager  Dargitz  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange  that  we  printed 
two  weeks  ago  that  peaches  would  ad- 
vance a  cent  a  pound  in  30  days  would  be 
made  good.  Already  peaches  have  ad- 
vanced to  5c,  and  they  may  go  to  0c 
before  those  packers  who  have  sold  short 
will  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  ton- 
nage. 

Commissioner  Beers  reports  that  the 
apple  crop  promises  to  be  unusually 
heavy  in  Santa  Barbara  county  this  sea- 
son. Walnuts  and  citrus  fruits  are  also 
very  promising.  Many  new  irrigation 
plants  are  being  installed,  and  hereafter 
the  irrigated  acreage  will  be  larger  than 
ever. 

The  Government's  July  report  on  the 
apple  crop  of  California  estimates  the 
yield  at  72%,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
average  of  1911.  Last  year  the  crop 
stood  at  86%.  Prices  for  early  apples, 
already  marketed,  have  been  in  advance 
of  those  last  year. 

The  Anaheim  Gazette  reports  that  the 
total  number  of  cars  of  citrus  fruit  to 
be  shipped  from  that  station  this  season 
will  be  about  375  cars,  valued  at  $400,000. 
On  ingenious  system  of  guarding  against 
damage  by  frost  in  the  sections  subject 
to  low  temperature  is  being  adopted  by 
the  heaviest  growers.  A  system  of  pipes 
carrying  distillate  is  being  planted  in  the 
orchards.  One  heater  will  be  provided 
for  each  tree.  This  system,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  never  become  popular  at  Ana- 
heim because  the  damage  to  the  crop  in 
this  section  last  winter,  the  coldest  spell 
known  during  the  past  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  so  slight  that  the  growers 
think  expensive  methods  of  protection 
would  be  an  unnecessary  expense. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that 
buyers  have  been  through  that  section 
offering  growers  3%c  per  pound  for  all 
the  figs  they  can  get.  The  crop  this  year 
will  be  a  full  yield. 


Up  to  August  7th  there  had  been 
shipped  from  Vacaville  this  season  603 
carloads  of  fruit,  as  against  490  cars  to 
the  same  date  last  year. 

James  Madison,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Association  at  Fresno,  stat- 
ed in  an  interview  recently  that  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  the  wine-grape  crop 
this  season,  it  was  his  opinion  that  grow- 
ers would  receive  $10  per  ton  for  their 
grapes,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
Congress  in  trying  to  impose  a  tax  of 
$1.10  upon  fortifying  brandy. 

At  a  meeting  of  peach-growers  held  at 
Fresno  recently,  it  was  decided  to  issue 
a  statement  recommending  growers  to 
hold  their  dried  peaches  for  6c.  They 
took  the  ground  that:  "In  view  of  the 
present  short  apple  and  peach  crops,  and 
the  financial  and  market  conditions  and 
prospects,  would  hereby  state  that  we 
would  think  it  unwise  to  sell  for  less 
than  6c  per  pound." 


FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  SHOW  GAIN. 

Up  to  August  9th,  deciduous  fruit  ship- 
ments from  California  show  big  gains 
over  last  year.  This  fact  is  very  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  expected  shortage 
on  account  of  the  two  dry  seasons  pre- 
ceding, but  is  partly  accounted  for  in 
the  increase  of  acreage  set  out  in  recent 
years,  the  large  increase  in  irrigated 
area,  the  good  prices  received  in  the  East, 
and  probably  the  most  important  reason 
of  all  is  the  earliness  of  the  season. 
Probably  when  the  close  of  the  season 
comes  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
shipments  were  less  than  those  for  1912. 
Last  year  on  August  9th  there  had  been 
shipped  4,429  cars  of  deciduous  fruits, 
while  to  the  same  date  this  year  5,807 
cars,  or  a  gain  of  1,378  cars,  had  gone 
to  Eastern  markets.  The  further  fact 
will  also  be  demonstrated  that  the  ton- 
nage of  dried  fruits  will  be  very  much 
less  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  big  transportation  companies  oper- 
ating in  this  State  give  out  reports  show- 
ing heavy  shipments  of  products  in  other 
lines  as  well  as  fruits.  For  instance,  the 
Imperial  valley  shipments  of  cantaloupes, 
watermelons,  and  grapes  show  a  heavy- 
increase.  Up  to  August  4th,  3,508  cars 
of  cantaloupes,  461  cars  of  watermelons, 
and  112  cars  of  grapes  had  been  shipped. 
Cotton  is  expected  to  swell  these  fig- 
ures with  a  19,000-bale  crop. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 
The  crops  around  Lovelock,  Nevada, 
are  reported  as  being  fine  this  season. 
Alfalfa  has  done  well  and  the  value  of 
the  crop  is  placed  at  $800,000;  grain, 
vegetables  and  sugar-beets  will  bring  up 
the  total  value  of  productions  to  over 
$1,000,000. 

The  big  lima  bean  cannery  at  Sawtelle 
is  running  day  and  night  to  put  up  a  half 
million  cans  of  this  vegetable. 

Word  comes  from  Biggs,  Gridley,  and 
Nelson,  in  Butte  county,  that  there  is 
being  stored  in  warehouses  more  hay 
and  grain  than  ever  before.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  have  been  good  in  those  sections. 

The  blackeye  bean  crop  in  Orange  coun- 
ty is  about  harvested,  and  the  yield  has 
been  better  than  expected.  The  2,000 
acres  in  beans  around  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
county,  also  promise  a  big  crop. 

Among  the  judges  who  will  make  the 
awards  of  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair  are: 
J.  A.  Logsdon,  of  Blackburn,  Mo.,  who 
will  pass  on  the  saddle  horses;  C.  J. 
Hinds,  of  Oakland,  who  will  judge  poul- 
try; Robert  V.  Moore,  of  Lankershim, 
who  will  award  the  pigeon  and  pet  stock 
ribbons.  The  State  Agricultural  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  Prof.  W.  L. 
Carlyle,  of  Moscow,  Ida.,  for  the  draft 
horses  and  dairy  stock.  Prof.  Gordon 
H.  True,  of  the  University  of  California, 


will  likely  officiate  as  the  assistant  live- 
stock judge.  F.  M.  Washburn,  of  Sacra- 
mento, will  be  superintendent  of  the 
poultry  pavilion.  W.  P.  McNair,  of  Cal- 
gary, Canada,  will  start  the  harness 
races,  J.  L.  McCarthy,  who  officiated  in 
that  position  last  year,  having  been  made 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 


LAND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Gray  Bros,  ranch  of  1,000  acres, 
east  of  Oakdale,  was  purchased  last  week 
by  Peter  Saturno,  of  Reno,  Nevada.  The 
new  owner  plans  to  set  the  land  to  fruit 
trees  and  alfalfa. 

An  owner  of  reclaimed  land  in  the 
Sacramento  river  delta,  last  year  used 
ground  carbonate  of  lime  on  newly  re- 
claimed land  with  the  result  that  the  oat 
hay  crop  this  season  was  nearly  four 
tons  per  acre.  The  balance  of  the  ranch 
is  to  be  treated  with  lime. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  divide  drain- 
age district  No.  32  and  organize  from 
it  a  separate  district.  The  district  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
in  1911  and  contains  a  large  area  that 
is  not  in  need  of  drainage  and  another 
large  area  that  is  not  irrigated. 

The  litigation  affecting  the  right  to 
use  the  water  of  Walker  river  in  Ne- 
vada has  been  settled,  and  the  125  mem- 
bers of  the  contesting  association  are 
prepared  to  at  once  commence  the  recla- 
mation project  which  will  place  under 
irrigation  110,000  acres  of  land  in  Lyon 
county. 

The  work  of  subdividing  the  Fair  ranch 
on  the  Sacramento  river  into  small  tracts 
is  nearly  completed,  and  already  several 
sales  have  been  made. 

C.  W.  Bowers  is  platting  and  selling 
small  tracts  of  land  near  Davis.  The 
land  is  very  fertile,  and  by  sinking  a 
big  well  plenty  of  irrigation  water  has 
been  secured. 


CROP  REPORT  FAVORABLE. 

The  Government's  August  grain  report, 
eagerly  awaited  because  of  the  reported 
serious  damage  to  corn  from  drought  and 
other  conditions,  was  issued  on  August 
8th.  It  shows  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  on  August  1st  and  estimates 
the  yield  and  production  of  each  as  fol- 
lows: 

Corn — Condition  75.8%  of  a  normal;  in- 
dicated yield,  25  bu.  per  acre;  estimated 
production,  2,672,000,000  bushels. 

Winter  wheat — Preliminary  estimate  of 
yield,  16%  bu.  per  acre;  total  production, 
511,000,000  bu.;  quality,  93.7  per  cent. 

Spring  wheat — Condition,  74.1%;  yield, 
12V2  bu.  per  acre;  production,  233,000,000 
bushels. 

All  wheat — Yield,  15  bu.  per  acre;  pro- 
duction, 744,000,000  bushels. 

Oats— Condition,  73.7%;  yield,  26.8  bu. 
per  acre;  production,  1,028,000,000  bush- 
els. 

Oats  remaining  on  farms  August  1st, 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  sail  gro»»  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  oat  foot-hill  dis- 
trict la  f/ee  from  every  dlseaae  or 
peat. 


Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season 's  planting. 

our  Assortment  la  Complete. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ORNAMENTALS 


U  are 

■HI  speclnllata.      If  you 

f. jjfcye          I  want   suggestions  aa 

'■'yS^j>^       VI  to  the  best  trees  anil 

m  ■>"■ 

■  I    elnl     purpose,  write 

B       Send  for  Catalog. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only  fertilizer  made   that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 

NURSERYMEN  ATTENTION! 

WANTED— Position  as  Nursery  Sales  Manager. 

Salesman  or  mall  order;  17  years  experi- 
ence with  large  nursery;  unquestionable 
references;  successful  record;  now  em- 
ployed. Also  efficient  accountant  and 
bookkeeper.    Will  make  good. 

Successful  selling  plans;  ability  to  han- 
dle large  business  and  get  results. 
Address  RESULTS,  c/o  Faclfle  Rurnl  Press. 


103,900,000  bu.,  compared  with  34,872,000 
bu.  last  year  and  67,793,000  bu.  in  1911. 

Barley — Condition,  74.9%;  yield,  23.1  bu.; 
production,  168,000,000  bushels. 

Rye — Acreage,  2,134,000;  preliminary 
estimate  of  yield,  16.3  bu.;  of  production, 
35,000^)00  bu.;  quality,  94  per  cent. 

White  potatoes — Condition,  78%;  yield, 
92  bu.;  production,  339,000,000  bushels. 

Rice— Condition,  88.7%;  yield,  33.10; 
production,  27,000,000. 

Hay— Condition,  81.8%;  yield,  1.33; 
acreage,  48,293,000;  production,  64,000,- 
000. 

Apples — Condition,  52.2  per  cent. 
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Soils  of  the  Orange  Belt  of  Southern 
California  and  Their  Treatment. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Gordon  Surr,  M.E.,  of  San  Bernardino.] 

Well  knowing  the  difficulties  of  this 
subject  and  being  fully  aware  that  "fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  the 
writer  has,  nevertheless,  prepared  this 
paper  in  the  hope  that  it  may  interest 
some  growers  whose  ideas  and  methods 
appear  to  be  due  to  darkness  rather  than 
light. 

Nitrogen  and  Organic  Matter. — The 
soils  of  the  orange  groves  of  this  region 
are  mainly  or  wholly  derived  from  gran- 
itic rocks,  and,  while  the  humus  itself  is 
high  in  nitrogen,  the  total  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  and  nitrogen  is  usually  de- 
cidedly low,  in  fact,  the  soils  in  many 
cases  are  so  recent,  geologically,  that 
they  largely  consist  of  coarse  rock  frag- 
ments. The  finer  the  particles,  the 
greater  I  find  is  the  proportion  of  mineral 
plant  food  soluble  in  weak  citric  acid. 
Humus  has  been  termed  "the  life  of  the 
soil,"  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  ap- 
plies to  the  decaying  organic  matter 
rather  than  to  the  actual  humus,  for,  as 
is  well  known,  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic material  induces  bacterial  activity 
and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  acids 
which  liberate  mineral  plant  food.  As  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  rot- 
ting organic  matter,  the  work  of  Sam 
McCall,  an  ex-slave,  may  be  mentioned, 
who  has  succeeded  in  making  a  so-called 
"worn  out"  farm  in  Alabama  more  fertile 
than  the  original  virgin  soil  merely  by 
plowing  under  crop  residues.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  urgent  need  and  the  deficiency, 
much  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and 
burnt  up  oy  exposure  to  the  hit  sun 
through  constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  organic  material  goes,  the 
less  cultivation  the  better.  Sunlight, 
moreover,  suspends  the  action  of  the 
valuable  nitrifying  bacteria  and  eventu- 
ally kills  them.  The  manifold  direct  and 
indirect  advantages  of  growing  and  turn- 
ing under  nitrogen-collecting  cover  crops 
(legumes)  need  not  be  gone  into  here, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  practically  any 
cover  crops  are  better  than  none,  and 
that  it  is  almost  criminal  to  burn  weeds 
and  vegetable  matter  that  would  decom- 
pose in  a  soil.  The  trouble  is  that  cover 
crops  are  usually  turned  under  in  the 
spring  and  much  organic  matter  and 
many  bacteria  destroyed  by  cultivating 
the  bare  soil  during  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer, a  loss  that  could  probably  be  re- 
duced by  shallow  cultivation.  There 
should  be  sufficient  deep  cultivation,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  from 
working  to  the  surface,  deep  irrigation 
furrows  being  great  helps  in  this  respect. 

A  plan  that  has  been  followed  for  some 
years  on  a  deciduous  fruit  ranch  in 
Placer  county,  California,  would  doubtless 
greatly  benefit  many  orange  groves. 
Every  other  strip  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  across  the  slope  of  the  ground  is 
seeded  with  burr  clover  or  vetch  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  crop  is  not  disturbed 
until  the  following  September,  when  a 
double  disc  harrow  is  used  to  mulch  and 
cut  in  the  dry  crop,  seeds  and  all.  The 
latter  produce  a  good  volunteer  cover 
crop  which  is  then  plowed  under  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  the  alternate  strips  being 
similarly  treated  in  due  course.  In  this 
way  cultivation  is  reduced  by  one-half 
and  there  is  likewise  little  erosion,  or 
washing  away,  and  consequent  loss  of 
the  fine  and  uest  part  of  the  soil.  Were 
the  whole  orchard  planted  at  once,  and 
this  system  otherwise  followed,  all  the 
soil  would  be  bare  every  other  summer. 
The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  full 
account  kindly  furnished  the  writer  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  McCann,  who  is  a  deep  student 
of  soil  fertility. 


With  the  necessary  water  available, 
cover  crops  through  the  summer  should 
be  excellent.  On  July  5  last  I  visited  Mr. 
R.  S.  Thompson's  grove  at  Highland,  Cal., 
and  saw  there  a  fine  crop  of  buckwheat, 
planted  April  30,  and  just  beginning  to  go 
to  seed.  When  gone  to  seed  this  could 
be  turned  under  and  another  crop  im- 
mediately started,  providing  sufficient 
water  could  be  had.  Mr.  Thompson  finds 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  under  the 
buckwheat  to  be  much  lower  and  of  far 
less  range  than  in  adjoining  bare  or- 
chards, thus  favoring  bacterial  activity. 
A  leguminous  crop  would  add  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  being  ahead  of  buckwheat 
in  this  respect,  and  clover  and  vetch  are, 
therefore,  in  common  use.  Some  are  now 
trying  alfalfa,  which  would  appear  a  good 
thing,  although  the  seed  is  expensive. 
The  seed,  by  the  way,  for  Mr.  Thompson's 
thirteen  acres  of  buckwheat  cost  $18. 
Alfalfa,  once  started,  however,  could  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  and  crops  repeated- 
ly raised  and  turned  under  with  one  or- 
iginal sowing,  if  enough  water  could  be 
obtained.  The  deep  roots  of  alfalfa  would 
be  of  great  service  in  letting  air  into  the 
soil  and  in  breaking  up  plow-sole.  The 
natural  temptation  to  cut  and  take  crops 
of  alfalfa  hay  from  the  orchard  must,  of 
course,  be  resisted,  for  although,  owing  to 
bacteria,  alfalfa  and  all  legumes  can  get 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  mineral  plant  food 
is  thereby  removed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  which  should 
have  gone  into  the  soil. 

Barnyard  and  sheep  manure  are  also 
good  sources  of  humus-forming  materials 
and  of  direct  fertilizing  substances,  and, 
should  immediately  available  nitrogen  be 
required  on  account  of  a  lack  of  rotting 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  small  doses  of 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  very  soluble,  hence  what  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  tree  is  soon  dissolved 
and  carried  away,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
apply  gypsum  with  the  sodium  nitrate  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  "black  alkali" 
(carbonate  of  soda).  Nitrate  of  lime  is 
really  better  than  nitrate  of  soda,  but  it 
is  nasty  stuff  to  handle.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  another  concentrated  and  readily 
available  form  of  nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  soils  of  this  orange  belt  is  doubt- 
less mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  apatite  and  of  its  decomposition 
products.  Apatite  is  a  lime  phosphate 
occuring  in  practically  all  rocks,  though 
usually  in  minute  crystals  and  in  rela- 
tively small  amounts.  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
who  first  proposed  the  use  of  citric  acid 
in  soil  analysis,  found  a  close  correspond- 
ence between  cultural  results  and  the 
quantities  of  soil  ingredients  extracted 
by  a  1%  cold  solution  of  citric  acid,  nu- 
merous determinations  of  California  soils 
having  corroborated  Dyer's  tests  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Based  upon  compari- 
sons of  cultural  experience  with  the 
amounts  dissolved  by  this  weak  citric 
acid,  which  are  the  only  safe  guides  in 
such  matters,  Dyer  estimates  that  a  soil 
should  contain  from  .01  to  .03%  of  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid  and  from  .005  to 
.01%  of  available  potash,  in  order  to  have 
a  sufficiency. 

The  term  "available,"  as  here  used, 
signifies  the  quantities  dissolved  by  a 
1%  cold  solution  of  citric  acid,  which  is 
approximately  the  strength  of  the  acidity 
of  the  roots  of  a  large  number  of  plants 
and  of  citrus  trees.  The  limits  naturally 
depend  in  part  upon  the  kind  of  crop 
grown,  and  hitherto  I  have  found  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  in  these  soils 
to  exceed  Dyer's  maximum.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  application  of  phosphorus  be 
desirable,  natural  or  raw  rock  phosphate 
is  a  comparatively  cheap  form,  and  when 


finely  ground,  the  phosphoric  acid  grad- 
ually becomes  available,  providing  suffi- 
cient decaying  organic  matter  be  present 
in  the  soil.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
organic  material  also  makes  possible  the 
use  of  cheaper  phosphates  than  those 
commonly  employed  in  this  region.  In 
some  recent  Government  experiments, 
wheat  seedlings  were  grown  on  two  types 
of  soil,  known  as  the  Norfolk  fine  sand 
and  the  Portsmouth  silt  loam.  The  soils 
were  treated  with  various  phosphatic 
fertilizers  and  the  plants  were  weighed 
after  growing  three  weeks,  the  weight  of 
the  untreated  plants,  or  checks,  being 
taken  at  100  for  convenience.  In  the 
case  of  the  Norfolk  fine  sand  the  average 
weight  of  the  plants  was  98  with  acid 
phosphate  (16%  phosphoric  acid),  119 
with  Tennessee  raw  rock  phosphate  (35% 
phosphoric  acid),  and  157  with  calcined 
phosphate,  while  the  average  weight  of 
the  plants  grown  on  the  Portsmouth  silt 
loam  was  108  with  acid  phosphate,  132 
with  Tennessee  raw  rock  phosphate  and 
125.7  with  calcined  phosphate.  (Bulle- 
tin 95,  Bureau  of  Soils,  page  18.) 

Although  these  were  only  pot  tests, 
they  at  least  indicate  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  finely  ground  natural  phosphate 
rock  may  not  be  as  slowly  available  as 
generally  supposed.  The  writer  tested 
some  Idaho  raw  phosphate  rock,  of  which 
60.4%  passed  a  100-mesh  screen,  and 
found  that  .4195%  of  phosphoric  acid  was 
dissolved  in  ten  days  by  a  1%  cold  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid.  In  using  raw  phos- 
phate, however,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ap- 
ply it  some  time,  say  a  year  or  two,  be- 
fore it  is  actually  required  by  the  trees, 
taking  care  to  thoroughly  work  it  into 
the  ground,  for  it  has  little  or  no  value 
as  a  top  dressing.  Even  soluble  phos- 
phates are  retained  by  soils  to  a  great 
extent,  so  there  is  practically  no  loss  in 
keeping  a  good  supply  of  raw  phosphate 
on  hand  in  the  soil,  well  in  advance  of 
the  need  of  the  trees.  Until  an  adequate 
amount  of  rotting  organic  matter  has 
accumulated  in  the  soil  it  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  apply  the  more  solu- 
ble phosphates,  such  as  treated  bone  or 
superphosphates.  In  manufacturing  the 
latter,  about  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
used  to  a  ton  of  raw  phosphate  rock, 
making  two  tons  of  superphosphate,  and, 
of  course,  the  buyer  has  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
latter  may  be  actually  injurious. 

Potash. — Granitic  rocks  and  soils  are 
usually  comparatively  poor  in  phosphoric 
acid  but  rich  in  potash,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  potash  feldspar  and  its  de- 
composition products.  So  far,  the  lowest 
amount  of  available  potash  I  have  found 
in  the  soils  of  this  region  has  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  Dyer's  maximum, 
referred  to  above,  and,  as  the  total  con- 
tent of  potash  is  doubtless  large,  the  aim 
should  be  to  liberate  what  is  already  in 
the  soils  rather  than  to  add  it  directly. 
Here  again  decaying  organic  material  is 
an  agent  of  great  value  as,  likewise,  is 
carbonate  of  lime.  Oranges  contain,  on 
an  average,  just  four  times  as  much  pot- 
ash as  phosphoric  acid  and  considerably 
more  potash  than  any  other  oxide  of 
mineral  origin;  over  twice  as  much  pot- 
ash as  lime  for  instance,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  much  heavier  draughts  upon  it,  there 
will  be  potash,  in  many  cases,  in  these 
granitic  soils  when  the  original  stock  of 
phosphorus  has  been  practically  exhaust- 
ed. It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  potash  that  a  larger  yield 
following  its  application  may  not  be  en- 
tirely due  to  its  actual  value  as  plant 
food,  for  sodium  and  magnesium  salts 
produced  essentially  the  same  increase 
in  the  famous  Rothamstead  experiments 
and  others,  probably  in  part  owing  to 
the  potash  set  free  by  the  action  of  these 
soluble  compounds  upon  silicates. 

Lime. — A  proper  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  highly  desirable  in  soils  and  it 
is  slowly  formed  by  the  decomposition 


of  certain  silicates,  such  as  lime-bearint 
feldspars  and  hornblende,  which  occur  in 
the  granitic  rocks  from  which  these  soils 
are  derived.  Lime  carbonate,  iiowever, 
is  readily  dissolved  from  soils  and  its 
formation  may,  therefore,  not  keep  pace 
with  its  removal,  hence,  in  many  cases, 
the  application  of  ground  limestone  is 
excellent  policy,  for  carbonate  of  lime  im- 
proves the  physical  condition  of  soils, 
aids  desirable  bacterial  activity,  releases 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  is  other- 
wise beneficial.  The  quantity  of  lime, 
present  as  carbonate  in  these  soils,  can- 
not be  calculated  from  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid,  for  this  latter  is  doubtless 
also  combined  with  other  bases. 

Magnesia.- — Magnesia  is  an  important 
plant  food  and,  in  general,  these  soils  are 
well  supplied  with  it.  An  excess  of  mag- 
nesia over  lime,  however,  may  be  de- 
trimental and,  for  orange  trees,  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  soil  should  contain 
about  twice  as  much  lime  as  magnesia. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


SLOW  ACTING  POISON. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  tried  the  receipt 
for  grasshoppers  printed  in  the  paper 
of  June  7th,  and  have  found  that  the 
grasshoppers  like  the  dope,  but  the  poi- 
son does  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
hoppers.  I  have  mixed  as  per  directions 
and  have  put  some  in  a  glass  jar  and  put 
four  hoppers  in  with  the  poison.  They 
went  right  at  it,  but  in  eight  hours  three 
of  them  were  yet  alive  and  in  24  hours 
one  of  them  was  yet  alive.  I  have  mixed 
some  more  arsenic  with  the  bran  and 
have  tried  it  again,  and  in  18  hours  there 
were  two  out  of  four  of  them  alive.  I 
will  try  Paris  Green  and  see  if  the  poison 
will  work  better.  I  know  it  used  to  work 
fine  on  potato  bugs. — J.  G.  R.,  Napa. 

The  poison  ought  to  work  a  whole  lot 
quicker  than  that,  but  if  it  spoils  their 
appetites,  and  they  die  after  all,  you  get 
your  money's  worth.  A  sick  grasshopper 
is  not  going  to  eat  much.  Possibly  the 
arsenic  was  not  as  high  strength  as  it 
might  be,  but  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  not  evenly  distributed  as  it  should 
be.  Arsenic  is  so  much  heavier  than  bran 
that  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  unless  a 
a  great  deal  of  care  is  taken. 

Do  not  waste  your  time  and  money 
with  Paris  Green  instead  of  white  ar- 
senic. Practically  all  of  the  poisoning 
effect  of  Paris  Green  is  from  the  arsenic 
it  contains,  which  is  only  half  as  much 
as  white  arsenic  itself,  and  white  arsenic 
is  in  a  much  more  active  form  than  the 
arsenic  in  the  Paris  Green.  You  will 
have  to  use  twice  as  much  Paris  Green 
as  arsenic,  and  pay  more  per  pound. 
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The  Profit  From  Big  Producers. 


When  wonderful  records  are  made  from  pure- 
bred cows,  people  may  perhaps  remark  to  them- 
selves even  though  they  may  be  anxious  to  get 
bulls  of  like  breeding:  "Those  records  are  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  it  will  cost  more  to  obtain 
such  great  production  than  the  milk  and  fat  are 

W°In\he  following  letter  from  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  Woodland,  the  exact  figures  relating  to  cost 
and  profits  of  a  big  production  are  given,  show- 
in  cr  that  big  producers  are  as  much  more  profit- 
able than  ordinary  cows  as  their  records  are 
greater  than  ordinary  records.  It  shows  that, 
aside  entirely  from  the  immense  benefits  to  the 
dairv  industry  from  developing  such  wonderful 
producing  strains,  there  is  a  great  profit  in  mak- 
ing the  cows  produce  heavily.  Furthermore,  since 
A  W  Morris  &  Sons  are  among  the  foremost 
Holstein  breeders  of  the  world,  the  methods  of 
feeding  described  provide  an  excellent  lesson  to 
other  California  stockmen.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valued  contributions  received  for  some  time. 
Their  letter  states: 

"Believing  that  your  readers  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  brief  account  of  our  methods  of  hand- 
ling cows  on  yearly  test  and  in  getting  an  idea 
of  "what  sort 'of  an  income  they  bring  us.  we 
offer  the  following  statement  of  the  yearly  test 
of  our  heifer  Tilly  Alcartra,  who  recently  brought 
a  rTew  record  to  "California.  This  young  cow  as 
a  junior  three-vear-old  (with  second  calf),  pro- 
duced under  semi-official  test,  21,421.3  lbs.  of 
milk  and  672.98  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  equivalent  to 
84122  lbs.  of  butter  on  the  80%  basis,  taking 
first  prize  in  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  and  breaking  the  record  for  the  breed 
in  her  class.  During  her  entire  year,  this  cow 
ran  out  with  the  test  herd,  only  being  in  the  barn 
during  milking  hours,  and  was  not  blanketed  or 
in  any  other  way  especially  cared  for.  She  had 
access  to  drinking  water  at  all  times  and  was 
fed  freshlv  cut  alfalfa  in  the  corral  feed  racks, 
and  hav  chopped  stock  beets,  and  grain  in  the 
barn  at  milking-  time.  The  stock  beets  and  fresh 
alfalfa  were  each  fed  for  half  the  year  as  the 
succulent  part  of  the  ration.  Her  gram  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  rolled  barley  and  one 
part  bran,  the  amount  named  in  the  following 
tabulation  being  an  average,  as  she  was  fed  some- 
what more  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
less  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Her  cost 
and  income  for  the  year  were  approximately  as 
follows : 

Cost 

Feed: 

Alfalfa  hay  (including  waste),  30  lbs. 

per  day,  or  5.5  tons  @  $10  $  55.00 

Stock  beets,  40  lbs.  per  day  for  6  mos., 

or  3.7  tons  @  $2.50   9-25 

Fresh  alfalfa,  40  lbs.  per  day  for  6 

mos.,  or  3.7  tons  @  $2   7.40 

Bran,  4  lbs.  per  day  for  year,  or  1460 

lbs.  @  $1.30    18-98 

Barley,  8  lbs.  per  day  for  year,  or  2920 

lbs.  @  $1.35    39.42 

Labor : 

Milking    «>.00 

Miscellaneous  (marketing  cream,  haul- 
ing feed,  etc.)   5-00 

Total  cost    17505 

Income 

Butter-fat,  673  lbs.  @  40c.   (av.  sweet 

cream)   $269.20 

Skim-milk,  197.39  cwt.  @  20c   39.4S 

Total  income    $308.68 


Net  profit    $133.63 

($133.63  will  pay  7%  interest  on  $1909.) 
"The  above  estimate  does  not  include  the  ma- 
nure, which  is  of  considerable  value  to  our  soil, 
nor  does  it  include  the  biggest  item  of  all  to 

us  the  calf.    It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 

above  figures  place  the  feed  at  market  prices, 
but  as  we  raised  all  the  feed  on  our  own  place 
(with  the  exception  of  the  bran)  she  really  cost 
us  much  less;  or  in  other  words,  her  net  profit 
was  really  greater  than  figured. 

"Of  course,  all  our  cows  do  not  do  as  well  as 
this,  but  we  selected  a  good  cow  with  a  large 


record  to  show  the  fact  that  our  biggest  record 
cows  net  us  the  most  profit.  This  would  almost 
seem  self-evident,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  too 
prevalent  idea  abroad  that  the  cows  making  the 
best  records  cost  so  much  to  feed  that  they  really 
do  not  pay.  Surely  such  an  idea  cannot  long 
stand  in  the  light  of  such  facts  as  we  are  here 
giving. 

"With  such  good  cows  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  making  dairying  profitable,  we  believe 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  will  not  be  long  in 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  blood  of 
their  herds ;  for  it  is  the  few  extra  pounds  of 
lmtter-fat  from  each  cow  that  bring  in  the  profit. 

"Yours  for  good  dairying, 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons." 
"Woodland.  Cal..  Aug.  2,  1913." 


LIVESTOCK  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


Although  the  premium  list  for  the  State  Fair 
has  been  somewhat  delayed,  it  has  no  doubt  by 
this  time  been  received  and  looked  over  by  the 
different  breeders  who  expect  to  exhibit.  That 
this  list  is  meeting  with  the  approval  of  livestock 
breeders  is  evidenced  by  the  large  list  of  those 
we  have  visited  who  are  preparing  their  stock  for 
the  show. 

There  are  too  many  different  divisions  and 
prizes  to  be  enumerated  in  these  columns,  so  we 
only  give  a  short  resume  of  them. 

In  the  horse  division  prizes  are  offered  for 
stallions  and  mares  of  various  ages,  foals,  get  of 
sire  and  produce  of  dam  by  the  Fair  Association 
tor  the  following  breeds:  Percherons,  Belgians, 
Clydesdales,  and  Shires.  Besides  these  prizes  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  offers  a  number  of 
special  prizes  for  that  breed,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  with  the  Shire  Horse  Society  of  London, 
England.  The  Fair  Association  also  offers  prizes 
for  grade  geldings  and  grade  mares  of  any  breed, 
providing  they  were  bred  in  California. 

Coach  horses,  standard-bred  horses,  saddle 
horses,  harness  horses,  ponies,  and  mules  are  all 
classes  which  will  receive  generous  awards. 

In  the  beef  cattle  divisions  there  are  a  good 
many  sections,  including  bulls  and  cows  of  vari- 
ous ages,  aged  herd,  breeder's  young  herd,  calf 
herd,  and  groups.  The  beef  breeds  mentioned 
in  the  premium  list  are  Short-horns,  Herefords. 
Aberdeen  Angus,  Galloways,  Devons,  and  Red 
Polled.  Both  the  Hereford  and  Short-horn  Asso- 
ciations have  agreed  to  give  special  prize's,  which 
make  exhibiting  in  these  breeds  especially  attrac- 
tive. 

The  dairy  cattle  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  livestock  diyisions.  and 
liberal  premiums  have  been  offered  by  both  the 
Fair  Association  and  the  Holstein  and  Jersey 
breed  associations  for  the  following  sections: 
Bulls  and  cows  of  various  ages,  aged  herd,  breed- 
er's young  herd,  and  calf  herd.  The  breeds  which 
are  eligible  for  entry  are  Jerseys.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss,  and  Dutch 
Belted.  The  milking  contest  will  be  held  for 
five  days  during  the  Fair  and  promises  to  bring 
out  a  large  list  of  entries,  as  the  prizes  are  very 
liberal. 

A  new  prize  which  is  being  offered  this  year 
is  one  of  $400  for  the  herd  of  not  less  than  20 
cows  that  has  the  highest  average  production  of 
butter-fat  in  a  regularly  organized  cow-testing 
association,  providing  two  cows,  selection  of 
which  and  a  display  of  records  of  production  by 
the  herd,  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  University  of  California,  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Fair.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  best  features  offered  this  year  as  far  as 
the  advancement  of  dairy  methods  is  concerned, 
and  should  bring  out  some  surprising  data  from 
members  of  the  different  cow-testing  associations. 

The  following  sheep  breeds  are  listed  with  suit- 
able awards  in  their  various  sections :  Rambouil- 
let,  American  or  Delaine  Merinos,  Shropshires, 
Hampshires,  Southdowns,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  Dor- 
set Horns,  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  and  Leicesters. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  prizes,  the  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Asosciation  offers  special  pre- 
miums for  the  Hampshire  breed. 

Prizes  will  be  offered  for  range  sheep  of  the 
following  breeds,  and  registration  will  not  be  re- 


quired: Rambouillet  or  French  Merino  type, 
American  or  Delaine  Merino  type,  or  the  Spanish 
Merino  type. 

Angora  goats  are  given  liberal  awards  and  will 
also  receive  special  prizes  from  the  American 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  entries  will  be 
found  in  the  swine  division,  prizes  for  which  will 
be  awarded  to  boars  and  sows  of  various  ages, 
herds,  get  of  one  sire,  produce  of  sow,  and  fat 
barrow.  The  list  provides  prizes  for  the  Berk- 
shire, Poland-China,  Duroc-Jersey,  Essex,  Small 
Yorkshire,  Chester  White,  and  Hampshire  breeds. 
The  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey,  and  Chester  White 
Associations  offer  special  prizes  for  their  respect- 
ive breeds  which  will  add  considerable  to  the 
total  prizes  offered. 

Entries  in  all  classes  will  close  August  14,  1913, 
so  that  the  breeder  should  have  his  entries  in  be- 
fore this  week's  issue  is  received,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  has,  as  the  State  Fair  is  the 
one  place  where  the  breeder  can  get  in  touch  with 
buyers  and  has  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  pure-bred  over  scrub  stock. 

Among  those  who  told  us  that  they  would  ex- 
hibit are :  N.  H.  Locke,  of  Lockeford ;  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodi;  John  Daggs&  Sons,  Modesto;  C. 
M.  McFarland,  Tulare;  A*  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
Woodland:  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Woodland; 
E.  J.  Weldon,  Sacramento;  D.  F.  Conant,  Mo- 
desto ;  H.  L.  Murphy,  Perkins ;  Ed  Johnson.  Tur- 
lock;  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhews;  M.  Bassett, 
Hanford ;  J.  K.  Frazer,  Denair ;  A.  M.  Henry, 
Farmington:  E.  C.  Rand,  Santa  Rosa;  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham. Mills;  J.  E.  Thorpe.  Stockton;  T.  Gilker- 
son,  Lemoore  ;  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon  :  Thornton 
S.  Glide,  Dixon ;  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa,  and  U.  G.  Strader 
of  Ceres. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  intending  ex- 
hibitors from  whom  we  have  not  heard  on  the 
subject,  and  whom  we  will  gladly  give  notice  of 
if  they  will  notify  us  by  letter. 

From  the  above  list  of  premiums  and  exhibitors 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  surely  come  up  to  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  up-to-date  press  agents. 

A  FREE  MARTIN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  who  has 
just  had  twin  calves,  a  heifer  and  a  bull.  The 
heifer  was  born  about  five  minutes  before  the  bull 
and  seems  to  be  the  stronger.  My  neighbors  tell 
me  to  fatten  both  for  the  butcher  for  they  say 
the  heifer  will  be  barren.  The  mother  is  a  young 
cow,  as  this  is  her  second  calf.  Kindly  inform 
if  this  is  one  of  nature's  laws  or  if  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  heifer  calf  turning  out  all  right? — 
A.  S.,  Ontario. 

The  probability  is  that  it  will  be  better  to  veal 
the  heifer  than  to  raise  her,  as  most  heifer  calves 
twinned  with  a  bull  are  free  martins,  or  animals 
of  mixed  sex  and  no  good  for  breeding  purposes 
or  for  profitable  milk  production.  If  the  bull  is  a 
good  animal,  he  probably  will  be  all  right,  as 
this  twinning  does  not  seem  to  affect  a  bull  calf, 
though  it  does  the  heifer.  It  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  heifer  is  worthless  for  breeding, 
but  the  probability  is  so  great  that  you  had  bet- 
ter have  her  killed  and  be  done  with  it. 


COUGH  CURE  FOR  MARE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  what  to  give  a  mare  that  has  a  cough  which  I 
believe  developed  from  getting  some  musty  hay? 
She  is  very  short  of  wind,  and  seems  to  get  no 
better.— F.  K.,  Woodlake. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELT. 

Give  Fowlers  Solution  of  Arsenic  V2  ounce 
twice  daily.  After  two  weeks  give  %  ounce 
twice  daily.  Dusty  or  musty  hay  aggravates  the 
cough.  All  hay  given  should  be  steeped  in  hot 
water  and  covered  over  with  a  blanket  three 
hours  before  feeding. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


M.  Holdredge,  of  Modesto,  is  putting  three  head 
of  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  on  official  tests.  This 
herd,  known  as  the  Cream  Cup  Herd,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  Holstein  herds  in  the  State,  some 
20  head  having  been  sold  to  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
of  Woodland,  which  were  half-sisters  to  the  well 
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known  Aralia  De  Kol.  The  owner  states  that 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  considerable 
official  testing  will  be  done.    So  far  this  season 


the  bull  sales  from  his  herd  have  been  very  good, 
one  especially  fine  young  Pontiac  bull  being  ad- 
vertised in  this  issue. 


How  to  Get  Better  Grade  Cows. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
pure-bred  cow  that  a  different  condition  con- 
fronts our  breeders  in  California  now  than  any 
they  have  had  heretofore.  This  condition  is  that 
the  pure-bred  cow  has  become  so  fashionable  that 
every  dairyman  thinks  he  must  have  a  registered 
herd  of  cows  if  he  is  to  receive  the  maximum 
returns. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  pure-bred  cow  is  more 
apt  to  be  a  good  producer  than  a  grade  cow,  be- 
cause the  former  has  been  bred  for  butter-fat 
production  for  a  good  many  generations,  and  it 
should  be  said  that  the  pure-bred  cow  is  very 
necessary  to  the  higher  production  among  dairy 
cattle.  "With  all  of  her  good  milking  qualities, 
however,  her  male  offspring  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  pure-bred  cow,  for  one  good  son 
from  such  a  cow  can  increase  the  herd's  produc- 
tion 50  per  cent  in  one  year's  crop  of  calves, 
whereas  the  female  can  only  reproduce  once  a 
year.  In  view  of  the  above,  then,  it  seems  rather 
foolish  for  so  much  interest  being  taken  in  the 
cow  and  so  little  in  the  bull. 

While  talking  with  a  Jersey  breeder  this  point 
was  discussed  to  some  extent,  and  his  views  seem 
to  be  the  best  expression  of  what  dairymen  need 
most  that  we  have  heard. 

Those  views  are  substantially  as  follows : 

"We  have  been  breeding  Jerseys  for  a  number 


Cow  Sold  at  6.  0.  Hillier's  Auction  Sale. 

of  years  in  California  and  know  that  dairymen 
have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  value  of  good 
stock  than  ever  before,  but  we  often  wonder 
if  they  haven't  the  wrong  impression  of  the 
proper  way  of  increasing  their  production  in  the 
most  economical  fashion. 

"For  illustration,  we  have  at  the  present  time 
about  150  head  of  Jerseys,  part  of  them  being 
grades,  and  we  also  have  a  number  of  Jersey 
bulls  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years  in 
age.  As  yet  we  have  not  built  our  herd  up  nu- 
merically as  strong  as  we  want  to,  so  naturally 
do  not  have  any  pure-bred  females  for  sale,  but 
do  occasionally  sell  a  few  head  of  grades. 

"Last  week  we  sold  one  of  these  grade  cows 
for  $200,  that  being  an  exceptionally  good  figure, 
but  we  can  always  get  from  $100  to  $150  per 
head  for  them.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
young  bulls  we  offer  for  about  the  same  price  as 
the  grade  cow,  and  in  return  for  such  an  invest- 
ment the  buyer  is  assured  of  getting  an  animal 
of  as  good  breeding  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

"Now  let  us  see  which  purchase  is  the  best 
business  from  a  dairyman's  standpoint.  After 
buying  the  grade  cow,  she  is  taken  home  and 
put  into  his  herd,  where  she  will  perhaps  pro- 
duce between  200  and  300  pounds  of  fat  during 
the  year,  which  when  sold  will  bring  in  a  revenue 
of  from  $65  to  $100.  This  may  seem  an  extra 
high  estimate,  but  my  grades  are  extra  good  pro- 
ducers, having  been  as  carefully  selected  for  pro- 
duction as  my  pure-breds.  Besides  the  fat  re- 
turns, this  cow  drops  a  calf  worth  $5  for  veal, 


or  if  a  heifer  and  kept  for  the  future  herd  it 
is  probably  worth  a  little  more ;  but  this,  too, 
depends  upon  the  herd  sire,  for  if  an  inferior  bull 
has  been  used,  the  calf  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  as  good  as  its  mother  for  production.  By 
purchasing  a  good  grade  cow,  then,  the  dairy- 
man has  spent,  say,  $125,  and  in  return  has  in- 
creased his  production  from  150  pounds,  the  aver- 
age production  of  a  poor  grade,  to  250  pounds, 
average  of  the  good  grade,  or  100  pounds,  worth 
at  last  year's  market  prices  $33.  Of  course,  we 
have  no  intention  of  discouraging  the  idea  of 
better  bred  cows,  but  simply  wish  to  show  the 
dairymen  how  they  may  obtain  better  stock  at 
a  great  deal  less  expense. 

"If,  as  we  have  shown,  good  cows  are  to  cost 
$100  or  more,  a  string  of  well-bred  grade  Jer- 
seys would  cost  in  normal  years  perhaps  $2,500 
or  more,  and  if  their  offspring  be  taken  into 
consideration,  a  pure-bred  bull  must  be  purchased. 

"Take  the  other  method  of  getting  a  herd  built 
up,  and  the  one  which  we  believe  is  the  right 
one,  of  taking  an  ordinary  herd  of  grade  cows 
and  simply  buying  a  pure-bred  sire. 

"As  we  have  shown,  this  bull  can  now  be 
bought  as  cheap  in  this  State  as  a  good  grade 
female,  and  the  stock  which  is  being  offered  is 
as  good  or  better  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  more  money.  Taking  our  prices  as  an  aver- 
age, $125  will  buy  such  a  bull,  which,  when  used 
on  a  grade  herd,  will  increase  the  butter  produc- 
tion of  the  heifers  50  per  cent  in  two  years'  time. 
If  one  does  not  care  to  inbreed,  he  can,  by  buy- 
ing a  new  bull  every  two  years,  increase  his 
herd's  breeding  50  per  cent  every  two  years  at 
the  small  cost  of  the  price  of  two  bulls. 

"The  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  simply 
that  when  a  man  places  the  same  valuation  on 
a  well-bred  grade  cow  that  he  does  on  a  pure- 
bred bull,  he  has  made  a  mistake;  for  the  bull 
is  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  herd,  while  the  indi- 
vidual cow  in  a  string  of  25  cows  is  only  4  per 
cent. 

"Before  dairying  in  this  State  can  get  on  an 
entirely  satisfactory  footing,  we  must  have  bet- 
ter females,  and  the  cheapest  way  to  get  them 
is  through  the  sire." 

This  breeder's  views  are  no  different  than  most 
others  on  this  subject,  and  it  might  be  well  for 
dairymen  to  give  the  subject  more  consideration. 

As  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  a  profitable  thing 
for  all  stockmen,  whether  they  be  dairymen,  hog 
men,  or  other,  to  visit  this  year's  State  Fair  and 
take  home  one  or  more  good  sires  to  further  build 
up  their  herds.  As  almost  every  breeder  goes 
to  this  Fair  with  considerable  stock,  it  is  the 
greatest  market  place  for  good  stock  that  we 
have  in  California,  and  the  prospective  buyer  who 
does  not  see  the  livestock  exhibit  before  pur- 
chasing has  usually  lost  a  bet. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  DAIRY  RECORDS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Some  method  of  keeping  accounts  of  the  ex 
pense  and  returns  from  a  dairy  or  hog  ranch  is 
just  as  essential  as  it  is  to  have  better  stock  and 
feed  good  food. 

How  to  keep  such  accounts  in  the  simplest 
manner  is  what  the  ordinary  farmer  is  interested 
in  mostly,  because  in  order  to  be  practical  it 
must  not  consume  too  much  of  his  time ;  other- 
wise he  is  apt  to  neglect  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  this 
can  be  accomplished,  and  no  doubt  each  one  has 
its  good  features,  but  the  following  plan  as  out- 
lined is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  accurate  the 
writer  has  seen  in  use. 

The  plan  as  seen  for  the  dairy  records  is  to 
take  a  common  piece  of  paper  and  rule  it  off 
with  pencil  into  columns,  one  column  being  for 
the  name  of  the  cow,  one  for  the  weight  of  her 
milk  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  one  for  the  15th 
and  one  for  the  25th,  also  when  freshened,  when 
dried  off,  and  when  bred.  This  only  allows  of 
three  weighings  a  month,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  this  is  often  enough  for  practical  dairying, 


This  sheet  is  nailed  up  in  the  barn  the  first 
each  month  and  filled  in  from  time  to  time 
the  dairyman,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  is 
handed  to  the  owner,  together  with  a  test-sheet 
showing  what  each  cow's  milk  tested  for  butter- 
fat.  From  these  two  sheets  the  cow's  name, 
amount  of  milk  given  for  the  month,  percentage 
of  fat  it  contained  at  the  time  of  the  tests,  and 
the  amount  of  fat  given  by  each  cow  for  the  month 
can  be  ascertained. 

This  fat  table  for  the  month  is  carried  on  out 
into  another  column  which  when  added  to  from 
month  to  month  shows  the  amount  of  fat  pro- 
duced from  one  to  twelve  months,  so  that  one 
may  tell  at  a  glance  what  each  cow  has  done 
for  each  month  or  for  the  entire  year. 

No  individual  records  are  kept  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  fed  per  cow,  but  an  account  is  kept 
of  the  approximate  tonnage  used  each  month, 
so  that  by  having  the  two  sets  of  data,  the  net 
profits  can  be  figured  each  month  if  necessary. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  such  data  are  many, 
but  the  two  benefits  standing  out  most  promi- 
nently are  that  one  can  tell  whether  one  feed 
is  more  efficient  than  another,  and  also,  when 
young  heifers  are  to  replace  others  in  the  herd, 
one  knows  which  to  pick  out  to  dispose  of. 

A  similar  method  is  used  with  the  hog  lots 
by  using  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper  and  ruling 
it  with  pencil  or  pen  as  before.  More  columns 
are  left  on  this  paper,  however;  one  for  the  days 
of  the  month,  one  for  amount  of  skim-milk  each 
day,  one  for  alfalfa  hay,  one  for  eocoanut  meal, 
barley  or  other  concentrates  fed,  one  for  regis- 
tered sows,  one  for  grade  brood  sows,  one  for 
little  pigs,  one  for  registered  mature  sows,  one 
for  herd  boars,  and  one  for  porkers. 

Under  the  columns  of  feed,  the  amount  of  each 
is  written  down  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  added  up,  which  shows  the  total  cost 
of  feed  for  the  month.  In  case  any  hogs  are 
sold  during  the  month,  the  amount  is  put  down 
under  whichever  column  they  are  classified  in 
opposite  the  date  sold.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
an  invoice  is  taken,  and  for  this  reason  a  regu- 
lar valuation  is  put  on  each  class  each  month. 
For  instance,  pigs  are  figured  at  $1  each,  grade 
brood  sows  at  $10,  and  these  prices  are  main- 
tained for  the  entire  year.  By  figuring  in  this 
way  the  total  sales  made  and  the  total  valuation 
of  the  stock  on  the  ranch  added  to  each  other, 
minus  the  stock  on  hand  the  previous  month,  show 
the  total  revenue  from  the  hogs. 

Having  the  amount  of  increase  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  also  having  a  total  of  the  cost  of  feed 
for  the  months,  makes  it  very  easy  to  figure  out 
the  cost  of  raising  hogs  and  the  profits  thereby 
derived. 

These  two  plans  may  seem  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  work,  but  if  one  will  take  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  outline  them  as  described,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  very  simple  and  practical. 

BARREL  SILAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 


If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  are  still 
a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to  make  good  en- 
silage, a  little  experimenting  will  no  doubt  be 
beneficial.  About  the  easiest  and  most  econom- 
ical way  of  doing  this  was  seen  at  J.  M.  Bomber- 
ger's  ranch  near  Modesto. 

Mr.  Bomberger  is  naturally  quite  an  experi- 
menter on  feeds  and  feeding,  and  has  been  doing 
considerable  work  along  that  line  this  summer 
with  alfalfa  ensilage.  Instead  of  doing  this  with 
his  large  silo,  he  has  been  using  a  10-gallon  crock, 
which  has  proved  a  very  good  substitute.  Being 
so  small,  no  definite  data  as  a  feed  can  be  gained 
in  this  way,  but  the  best  method  of  fillling,  etc., 
may  be  carefully  studied  at  a  small  expense. 

If  one  has  an  ordinary  vinegar  barrel,  the 
same  results  can  be  expected,  and  there  would 
perhaps  be  enough  of  it  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
feeding  value. 

Neither  of  these  methods  would  take  much  of 
one's  time,  and  could  be  made  at  a  very  small 
cost,  if  any.  In  return,  one  might  bring  out 
points  about  ensilage-making  which  would  be  a 
big  saving  when  filling  the  larger  silo.     J.  C.  L. 


H.  T.  Goethe,  formerly  of  the  El  Taufauer 
Stock  Farm  at  St.  Helena,  states  in  a  communica- 
tion to  this  office  that  he  has  sold  all  of  his  pure- 
bred cattle  to  oberts  &  Lynch  of  Penngrove,  and 
his  pure-bred  hogs  to  James  Mee  of  St.  Helena 
and  T.  W.  Goethe  of  Sacramento. 
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Conformation  of  Dairy  Cows. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
know  what  points  are  considered  the  most 
important  in  choosing  the  Jersey  dairy 
cow  or  bull,  we  give  the  following  scales 
of  points  adopted  by  the  American  Jercey 
Cattle  Club  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 
By  careful  study  of  a  cow's  conformation 
and  the  aid  of  these  scales,  one  can  tell 
pretty  well  whether  he  is  getting  a  good 
dairy  cow,  but  the  only  accurate  way  of 
knowing  how  much  fat  she  produces  is 
by  the  use  of  a  Babcock  tester  and  a 
a  pair  of  scales: 

POINTS  FOR  COW. 

Dairy  Temperament  and  Constitution. 
— Head  medium  size,  lean;  face  dished; 
broad  between  eyes;  horns  medium  size, 
incurving,  3.  Eyes  full  and  placid;  ears 
medium  size,  fine,  carried  alert;  muzzle 
broad,  with  wide  open  nostrils  and  mus- 
cular lips;  jaw  strong,  4.  Neck  thin, 
rather  long,  with  clean  throat,  neatly 
joined  to  head  and  shoulders,  4.  Body: 
Shoulders  light,  good  distance  through 
from  point  to  point,  but  thin  at  withers; 
chest  deep  and  full  between  and  just 
back  of  forelegs,  5.  Ribs  amply  sprung 
and  wide  apart,  giving  wedge  shape,  with 
deep,  large  abdomen,  firmly  held  up,  with 
strong  muscular  development,  10.  Back 
straight  and  strong,  with  prominent 
spinal  processes;  loins  broad  and  strong, 
5.  Rump  long  to  tail-setting,  and  level 
from  hip-bones  to  rump-bones,  6.  Hip- 
bones high  and  wide  apart,  3.  Thighs 
flat  and  wide  apart,  giving  ample  room 
for  udder,  3.  Legs  proportionate  to  size 
and  of  fine  quality,  well  apart,  with  good 
feet,  and  not  to  weave  or  cross  in  walk- 
ing, 2,    Hide  loose  and  mellow,  2.  Tail 

REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Royal,  Orient,  and  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 
yenr-old  herd  boar,  Young'N  Wonder,  and 
line  young;  stock  for  Male. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

W.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  Lodi,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  the  State  Fair. 

10  PEDIGREED 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN  BULLS 

2  TO  10  MONTHS  OLD,  FOR  SALE 
Handsomely  marked  and  well  shaped. 
Prices  reasonable.    Call  or  write. 
W.  W.  LAMON, 
Supt.  Florlbel   Piirmlne  and  Cattle  Co., 
Hardwlek,  near  Hanford,  Cal. 


PONTIAC  BULL  CALF 

from  lS-lfo.  dam;  5  month**  old.  A  beauti- 
ful   nhotv    animal,   fit    to    head   any  herd. 


PRICE  $125. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto. 


HOI  STEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Live  Stock  Wanted 


I  am  offering  a  practically  new  1913 
electric  lighted  and  self-starter  automo- 
bile in  exchange  for  good  dairy  or  beef 
cattle,  or  I  will  give  a  gilt-edge,  second 
mortgage,  due  within  a  year,  at  8%  net 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  or  a  good 
equity  in  city  property,  for  stock.  Am 
moving  to  the  country  and  want  good 
stock.    If  interested  address 

E.  P.  IL.  !»27  Broad-tray,  Room  ••!»,  Oakland, 
California. 


thin,  long,  with  good  switch,  not  coarse 
at  setting-on.  1. 

Mammary  Development. — Udder  large 
size,  flexible  and  not  fleshy,  6;  broad, 
level  or  spherical,  not  deeply  cut  between 
teats,  4;  fore  udder  full  and  well  round- 
ed, running  well  forward  of  front  teats, 
10;  rear  udder  well  rounded,  and  well 
out  and  up  behind,  G.  Teats  of  good  and 
uniform  length  and  size,  regularly  and 
squarely  placed,  8.  Milk-veins  large,  long, 
tortuous  and  elastic,  entering  large  and 
numerous  orifices,  4.  Size,  mature  cows, 
800  to  1,000  pounds,  4.  General  appear- 
ance, a  symmetrical  balancing  of  all  the 
parts,  and  a  proportion  of  parts  to  each 
other,  depending  on  size  of  animal,  with 
the  general  appearance  of  a  high-class 
animal,  witu  a  capacity  for  food  and  pro- 
ductiveness at  pail,  10.  Making  a  total  of 
100  points. 

POINTS  FOR  BULL. 

Head  broad,  medium  length;  face 
dished;  narrow  between  horns;  horns 
medium  in  size  and  incurving,  5.  Muz- 
zle broad,  nostrils  open,  eyes  full  and 
bold;  entire  expression  one  of  vigor,  reso- 
lution and  masculinity,  5.  Neck  medium 
length,  with  full  crest  at  maturity;  clean 
at  throat,  7.  Body:  Shoulders  full  and 
strong,  good  distance  through  from  point 
to  point,  with  well-defined  withers;  chest 
deep  and  full  between  and  just  back  of 
forelegs,  15;  barrel  long,  of  good  depth 
and  breadth,  with  strong,  rounded,  well- 
sprung  ribs,  15;  back  straight  and  strong, 
5;  rump'  of  good  length  and  proportion 
to  size  of  body,  and  level  from  hip-bones 
to  rump-bones,  7;  loins  broad  and  strong, 
hips  rounded  and  of  medium  width  com- 
pared with  female,  7;  thighs  rather  flat, 
well  cut  up  behind,  high  arched  flank,  3; 
legs  proportionate  to  size  and  of  fine 
quality,  well  apart,  with  good  feet,  and 
not  to  weave  or  cross  in  walking,  5. 
Rudimentary  teats  well  placed,  2.  Hide 
loose  and  mellow,  2.  Tail  thin,  long, 
reaching  the  hock,  with  good  switch,  not 
coarse  or  high  at  setting-on,  2.  Size,  ma- 
ture bulls,  1,200  to  1,500  pounds,  5.  Gen- 
eral appearance  thoroughly  masculine  in 
character,  with  a  harmonious  blending  of 
the  parts  to  each  other;  thoroughly  ro- 
bust, and  such  an  animal  as  in  a  herd 
of  wild  cattle  would  likely  become  mas- 
ter of  the  herd  by  the  law  of  natural 
selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  15. 
Making  a  total  of  100  points. 


NEED  OF  STRIPPING  COWS. 


It  is  universally  known  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  milk  a  cow  clean  and  not  to 
leave  any  more  milk  in  the  udder  than 
can  be  helped,  unless,  perhaps,  a  person 
wants  to  dry  a  cow  up.  The  reason  why 
complete  milking  is  necessary  is  that  a 
cow  will  not  continue  to  give  a  good  flow 
of  milk  unless  she  is  milked  clean  and 
besides  this,  the  richest  part  of  the  milk 
is  lost  if  the  strippings  are  not  drawn, 
for  the  last  drawn  part  of  the  milk  is 
much  richer  than  the  first. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  conducted  some  experiments 
with  five  cows  to  see  what  difference 
there  was  in  the  richness  of  the  milk 
whether  the  stripping  was  done  or  not. 
Samples  were  tested  for  butter-fat,  and 
the  variations  during  a  single  milking 
are  shown  in  a  table  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report.  The  first  milk 
drawn  contained  a  very  low  percentage 
of  butter-fat — only  0.2  of  1  per  cent — and 
there  was  a  gradual  although  not 
entirely  uniform  increase  from  the  first 
to  the  last  milking,  the  last  sample  be- 
ing exceptionally  rich  in  butter-fat.  The 
importance  of  milking  cows  completely 
is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment. If  the  last  portions  of  the 
milk  had  been  left  in  the  cow's  udder 
in  each  of  the  five  cases  the  percentages 
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It  contains  convincing  evidence 

of  the  wonderful  value  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

— the  succulent,  milk-producing,  vegetable  food  for  dairy  cows. 


If  you  are  feeding  your  cows  principally  alfalfa — read  what  H.  E. 
Van  Norman  of  the  University  of  California,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  says: 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  dairy  cow  that 
has  the  ability  to  make  thirty  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
or  better,  cannot  eat  enough  alfalfa  hay  to  enable  her 
to  do  her  best  work,  and  she  should  be  fed  some  form  of 
grain  or  by-product  concentrate  low  in  protein  to  sup- 
plement the  alfalfa  hay  eaten.  Every  cow  must  have 
enough  feed.  The  feed  she  does  eat  must  contain  the 
minimum  amount  of  protein  required  for  her  mainte- 
nance and  for  production  of  milk.  An  insufficient 
amount  of  feed  limits  production,  an  insufficient  amount 
of  protein  limits  production." 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  supplies  just  what  alfalfa  lacks — carbohydrates. 
Fed  together,  alfalfa  and  Dried  Beet  Pulp  furnish  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration — one  that  will  make  your  cows  healthy,  bright-eyed,  sleek-coated 
and  produce  a  maximum  flow  of  milk. 

Try  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
and  you  will  notice  an  almost 
immediate  gain  of  from  1  to  S 
lbs.  more  milk  per  cow  a  day. 
Furthermore,  you  will  have  less 
sickness  in  the  herd  and  practi- 
cally no  "off-feed"  periods. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  simply  the  natural  root  of  the  sugar  beet — 
shredded  clean  and  pure — with  only  the  sugar  and  water  extracted.  It  is 
light,  bulky,  succulent,  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  easily  digested;  may  be 
fed  either  dry  or  moistened  and  is  cheaper  and  better  than  bran  or  rolled 
barley.    Cows  eat  it  ravenously. 

Packed  in  100-lb.  sacks.  Will  keep  indefinitely.  Order  it  from  your 
feed  dealer  today. 

We  have  also  for  those  who  desire  it — 

MOLASSES-DRIED  BEET  PULP 

— just  the  plain  beet  pulp  and  beet  molasses  dried. 
Preferred  by  many  feeders  because  of  its  sweetness, 
as  cattle  eat  it  with  so  much  relish.  Has  all  the  feed- 
ing value  of  the  plain,  but  with  the  addition  of 
molasses.  An  excellent  feed  not  only  for  dairy  cattle, 
but  for  fattening  as  well.  It  is  put  up  in  the  same  way 
as  the  plain  and  sold  on  the  same  basis.  ASK  YOUR 
DEALER  FOR  IT— OR  WRITE  US  FOR  FUR- 
THER INFORMATION. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607  Central  Building  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


20  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

HEAD  V  FOK  IMMEDIATE  DEI  IVEHY 

Sires  by  such  bulls  as  King's  Valet,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  show 
bull  and  sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  these  young  bulls  have  been  bred 
and  raised  on  our  farm  and  carry  the  reliable  Locke  guarantee.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  stock  of  the  best  breeding.    Do  not  buy  a  bull  until  you  have 

received  prices  and  pedigrees  of 
this  stock,  or,  better,  pay  our  ranch 
a  visit.  We  exhibit  every  year  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  our 
buyers,  so  be  sure  to  visit  our  quar- 
ters during  Fair  week  and  to  ship 
home  a  sire  rich  in  the  blood  of  our 
famous  herd.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Herd  Bull,  King's  Valet.  Gold  Medal  Senior 
Champion  Boll  at  State  Fair  last  year. 


N.H.LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  California 
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ADVANTAGES  OF 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILCS 


The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  manufactured  to  meet  "all  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

It  is  a  wood  stave  silo,  manufactured  from  clear  Redwood  or 
Douglas  Fir,  of  selected  tank  stock. 

It  has  been  proven  and  demonstrated  by  the  different  agriculture 
experiment  stations,  that  silage  will  keep  much  better  in  a  wood 
stave  silo  than  in  a  cement  or  stone  silo. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  the  cheapest  silo  on  the  market, 
taking  everything  into  consideration. 

It  is  easy  to  erect  and  just  as  easy  to  take  down  and  move,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  renter. 

Write  for  silo  catalogue  today. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

101  Drum  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


EEC 

3Esr 


'Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


I 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

CHAMPION  HERD  AT  STANISLAUS  COUNTY  FAIR,  1912 
THREE  FIRST  FRIZES  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1912 

Herd  Boar,  Modesto  King,  out  of  Colorado  King  and  Helen  Blazes  V. 
Show  stock  and  fine  young  stock  for  sale. 

JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  me  at  the  State  Fair.) 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  186S.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  B.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal  — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal: 


J.    S.   GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,    Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  servioe.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  130 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


would  have  been  reduced  from  2.43  to  1.93, 
from  3.3  to  2.95,  from  3.52  to  3.38,  from 
4.37  to  4.13,  and  from  3.46  to  3.25  respec- 
tively. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  were 
recently  conducted  in  England,  the  same 
conclusions  being  drawn.  Of  these  the 
Farm  and  Home  says: 

It  is  observed  that  on  the  large  milk- 
selling  dairy  farms  round  Newcastle  it 
is  a  common  practice  for  each  milker 
to  strip  the  cow  before  he  finishes  milk- 
ing, so  that  the  milking  and  stripping  are 
done  in  one  operation.  At  the  same 
time  a  frequent  practice  is  for  the  milk- 
ing to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
soon  afterwards  one  of  the  more  skilled 
milkers  takes  the  last  drawn  milk,  or 
strippings;  from  each  cow.  The  less  skill- 
ed milkers  leave  more  milk  for  the  strip- 
pings,  which  consequently  are  likely  to 
be  less  rich  in  fat,  while  the  more  skilled 
milkers  leave  less  milk  for  the  strippings, 
which  are  therefore  likely  to  be  richer  in 
fat.  When  stripping  is  practiced  the 
usual  object  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
milk  has  been  taken  from  the  cows.  If 
this  has  not  been  done  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  milk  will  have  been  left  in  the 
udder,  and  further  the  cows  will  in  all 
likelihood  gradually  reduce  their  milk 
yield. 

The  strippings  taken  in  this  test  at 
Offerton  Hall  varied  in  amount  from  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint,  show- 
ing that  the  cows  had  been  well  milked 
at  the  ordinary  milkings.  Had  more 
milk  been  left  in  the  udders,  the  per- 
centages of  fat  in  the  strippings  would 
probably  have  been  considerably  less. 
The  average  percentages  of  fat  in  the 
strippings  of  each  cow  were  6.03  at  5 
am.,  6.56  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  5.59  at  6  p.m., 
but  the  strippings  of  the  individual  cows 
varied  greatly  in  this  respect. 

The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  of  the  whole  milking  was  2.94  at 
a.m.,  6.56  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  5.59  at  6  p.m., 
Had  the  milkers  failed  to  draw  the  strip- 
pings, assuming  the  average  quantity  to 
be  half  a  pint  (which  was  practically 
the  case),  the  average  percentage  of  fat 
of  each  milking  would  have  been  2.46 
at  5  p.m.,  3.66  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  3.86  at 
6  p.m.  These  prizes  also  show  the  im- 
portance of  milking  cows  right  out  at 
each  milking. 

These  English  tests,  and  the  American, 
too,  show  the  loss  of  butter-fat  by  care- 
less milking.  They  do  not  show  how 
much  it  makes  cows  fall  off  in  produc- 
tion, but  the  two  losses  together  form  a 
strong  argument  for  thorough  milking. 

J.  E.  THORPE'S  PURE-BREDS. 

The  opinion  is  still  held  by  a  great 
many  people  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
pure-bred  business  for  a  man  of  moderate 
circumstances.  The  writer  often  meets 
men  who  are  the  exception  to  this  opin- 
ion, but  perhaps  no  better  illustration 
could  be  cited  than  J.  E.  Thorpe,  of 
French  Camp,  San  Joaquin  county.  While 
ne  has  only  been  breeding  pure-breds  for 


SHEEP. 

FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paiclnes,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersar  cattle. 
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a  few  years  and  as  yet  has  not  a  large 
herd,  he  has  as  good  a  foundation  for 
a  pure-bred  Jersey  herd  as  one  could  well 
wish  for. 

An  instance  of  what  revenue  a  pure- 
bred cow  is  capable  of  producing  was 
called  to  our  attention  while  visiting  this 
ranch.  The  one  we  speak  of  is  the  cow 
Louise  of  Venadera  who  has  in  four  years 
dropped  four  bull  calves,  which  have 
been  sold  for  breeding  purposes  for  a 
total  of  $325.  Mr.  Thorpe  paid  $75  for 
her  as  a  yearling  heifer,  so  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  she  has  proved  a  profita- 
ble investment  as  a  breeder  alone.  As 
no  systematic  testing  has  been  done,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  just  how  much 
butter-fat  she  has  produced  in  the  past 
four  years,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  she  has 
done  as  well  or  better  in  this  respect 
than  most  good  grade  cows. 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  working  under  some  dis- 
advantage at  the  present  time,  due  to 
having  moved  to  a  new  ranch  this  spring, 
and  as  it  was  unimproved  he  has  had 
to  check  and  seed  the  land  and  also  put 
up  new  buildings.  For  a  herd  bull  he 
has  Sonny  St.  Hillier,  sired  by  Mary  Miss 
Son,  76629,  and  out  of  Golden  Grand  Olga, 
160904. 

In  the  calf  lot  of  this  breeder  we  saw 
two  young  heifers  which  were  the  best 
illustration  perhaps  of  what  the  future 
of  this  ranch  will  be.  These  heifers  were 
sired  by  Sultana's  Golden  Fern,  whose 
grandsire  was  a  half-brother  to  the  well- 
known  Flying  Fox.  Another  interesting 
thing  about  the  calves  on  this  ranch  is 
the  way  they  are  being  fed.  Alfalfa  pas- 
ture, which  most  dairymen  are  so  afraid 
of  bloating  calves,  is  seemingly  not  at 
all  feared  here,  and  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  allowed  the  run  of  an 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Fraaetneo, 
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alfalfa  field  at  all  times.  Mr.  Thorpe 
said  that  the  only  reason  he  could  ascribe 
for  them  not  bloating  is  that  by  having 
it  in  front  of  them  all  the  time  they 
do  not  eat  so  greedily,  but  rather  eat 
slowly  and  as  a  result  do  not  bloat.  They 
are  fed  skim-milk  in  the  morning  before 
being  turned  out,  and  this  may  have 
something  to  do  with  their  not  bloating. 

In  the  ranch  are  40  acres,  all  of  which 
is  alfalfa  land,  but  a  part  of  it  will  be 
used  for  corn  and  other  annual  crops.  For 
irrigation  an  electric  pumping  plant  and 
reservoir  have  been  installed. 

In  connection  with  the  Jersey  cattle  it 
has  also  been  found  profitable  to  keep 
pure-bred  Duroc-.Iersey  swine.  Two  herd 
boars  are  kept,  one  being  California  Vol- 
unteer and  the  other  one  of  the  King  of 
Colonel  strain. 

Taken  from  the  different  angles,  Mr. 
Thorpe  seems  to  have  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful start  in  the  pure-bred  business 
and  should  continue  to  do  well.  That 
Jersey  cattle  come  natural  to  him  can  be 
seen  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  raised 
under  N.  H.  Locke's  Jersey  wing,  which 
is  surely  good  protection. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


The  County  Fair  to  be  held  at  Wood- 
land this  month  seems  to  be  "catching 
on,"  judging  by  the  reports  received  from 
there.  A.  H.  Brinton,  who  has  charge 
of  the  horse  show,  states  that  C.  W. 
Bowers,  of  Davis,  will  make  a  good  ex- 
hibit of  Clydesdale,  Shire,  and  Percheron 
stallions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
a  breeding  center  like  Woodland  there 
will  be  good  exhibits  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  hops. 


It  is  reported  that  representatives  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stockyards  are 
now  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  making 
arrangements  for  the  first  shipments  of 
stock  to  that  company,  which  expects  to 
be  ready  for  operation  by  August  15th. 


A  great  many  good-sized  shipments  of 
spineless  cactus  have  arrived  at  Modesto 
the  past  week  to  be  used  for  propaga- 
tion purposes.  It  should  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  results  of  this  new 
feed  are  in  a  section  like  Modesto  where 
King  Alfalfa  now  rules. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912, 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  reports 
that  there  were  25,726  head  registered, 
and  that  there  were  29,948  transfers  is- 
sued, showing  a  gain  of  over  2,000  for 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Tuffs,  and  aU  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  ail 
Bunches  from  Eorses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  1s  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  ts 
Warranted  to  (rive  eatlslactlon.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chartres  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tlTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Shipped  from 
LOS  ANGELES, 
PORTLAND  or 
SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO at  same 
prices. 

GROCERIES,  tents,  engines,  pumps, 
furniture,  paint,  wagons,  harness,  etc., 
at  Factory  prices. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

OLD   HICKORY   SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  .%  Jas.  A.  Drown,  Mgr. 
1661  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


each.  Most  of  these  were  native-grown 
animals,  which  seems  to  prove  that  our 
home  breeders  are  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  trade  with  almost  any  qual- 
ity desired. 


Much  more  interest  is  being  displayed 
among  Ayrshire  breeders  in  doing  offi- 
cial testing,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  list 
of  official  records  made  by  members  of 
the  Ayrshire  Association.  The  average 
of  these  records  for  two,  three,  and  four- 
year-olds  and  mature  cows  was  9,429  lbs. 
of  milk  with  a  test  of  3.98,  374.87  lbs. 
of  fat,  and  441  lbs.  of  butter. 


A  good  market  for  dairy  cows  is  re- 
ported from  Patterson,  Stanislaus  county. 
(!eorge  A.  Ingels  has  just  received  two 
more  carloads  for  distribution  in  that 
district. 


A.  P.  Guerin,  Holstein  breeder  of  Tu 
lare,  shipped  during  the  past  week  a 
seven-months-old  bull  and  a  neifer  of  the 
De  Kol  family.  La  Rue  C.  Watson  pur- 
chased them  for  the  Government  dairy 
school  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Sheep-owners  report  that  the  pasture 
in  the  Sutter  tule  basin  is  very  good  this 
year  and  that  there  are  about  50,000 
head  being  pastured  there  this  year. 


Twelve  head  of  horses  owned  by  I.  G. 
Zumwalt,  of  Colusa  county,  were  killed 
during  the  week  in  accordance  with  an 
order  from  the  county  veterinarian,  who 
stated  they  were  affected  by  glanders. 


George  Haigh,  of  Santa  Rosa,  sold  dur- 
ing the  week  25  head  of  cattle  for  $2,000. 
Prices  of  this  kind  seem  to  indicate  that 
cattle-raising  is  a  profitable  industry. 


The  new  creamery  at  Oakdale  is  pay- 
ing out  $7,000  per  month  to  dairymen  of 
that  section.  With  the  added  acreage 
recently  put  under  irrigation,  this  dis- 
trict will  produce  large  quantities  of 
cream  in  the  future. 


The  quarantine  heretofore  in  force  in 
parts  ©f  Nevada  and  Utah  for  sheep 
scabies  was  raised  August  1st  by  B.  T. 
Galloway  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. This  order  affects  all  of  Nevada 
and  Utah  except  Carbon,  Emery,  and 
Grand  counties,  Utah. 


The  report  of  Dr.  Frank  Griffith, 
county  livestock  inspector  of  Kings  coun- 
ty, shows  that  the  disease  among  hogs 
near  Hardwick  had  been  checked  and 
that  a  shipment  of  51  head  of  dairy  cows 
consigned  to  Patterson  had  been  inspect- 
ed. 


A  big  run  of  very  common  cattle  at 
the  Portland  Union  Stockyards  during 
the  past  week  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
prices,  the  different  quotations  being  $8.25 
to  $8.50  for  best  steers;  dehorned  cows 
and  heifers,  $6.50  to  $6.75,  and  horned 
stuff  at  $6.25  to  $6.40,  ranging  on  down 
to  as  low  as  $5;  bull,  $4  to  $5.50,  and 
veal  calves  $8.75  to  $9.  Hogs  were 
weaker  with  bulk  of  sales  around  $9.10 
and  $9.25.  Sheep  receipts  were  light  and 
prices  about  the  same  as  last  week. 


During  the  past  11  months  the  wool 
exports  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
decreased  249,754  bales,  according  to  data 
compiled  by  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd.  This 
report  does  not  show  the  total  produc- 
tion, but  rather  the  amount  shipped  to 
foreign  countries. 


W.  M.  Carruthers  reports  that  he 
shipped  during  the  past  week  a  good- 
sized  shipment  of  Poland-China  and 
Berkshire  hogs,  Holstein  cattle,  and  Cots- 
wold  sheep  to  Callao,  Peru.  The  Berk- 
shires  were  purchased  from  the  Oak 
Grove  Dairy  Farm  at  Woodland  and  W. 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  in  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  Increase  has 
been  mnde  In  premiums.  In  I'lueon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  $1.00;  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  Judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  now  being  prepared.  Send  In  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 
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CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 


"Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  mil. 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR,  SALEM — Two  flrsU,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  aU  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  Ave  ewes  of  any  age. 


lit  Prize  Run  Lamb,  Omaha,  191 1 


BISHOP  BROS., 

Ban  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 
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H.  Hoard  of  Snider,  and  the  Poland- 
Chinas  from  A.  M.  Henry  of  Farming- 
ton. 


Several  Government  inspectors  have 
been  at  work  around  Liveoak,  Butte 
county,  inspecting  dairy  barns  and  equip- 
ment. 


The  1300-acre  Ord  alfalfa  ranch  near 
Gridley  has  been  leased  by  a  company 
of  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  will 
improve  the  property  and  continue  it  as 
a  dairy. 


E.  Lovell,  representative  of  a  San 
Francisco  wholesale  house,  visited  Fres- 
no during  the  week  where  he  secured  a 
number  of  orders  for  Australian  meats. 
The  plan  is  to  make  Fresno  the  dis- 
tributing center  for  the  valley  after  Sep- 
tember. 


The  sale  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  held 
at  the  McCord  ranch  near  Hanford  last 
week  brought  prices  ranging  from  $60 
to  $125  for  yearling  calves  and  $40  to 
$200  for  mature  cows. 

Renewed  interest  in  dairying  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  opening  of  a  new 
creamery  near  Bakersfield  by  H.  E.  Kin- 
kade.  The  output  is  all  contracted  for 
in  Bakersfield,  it  being  at  the  start  500 
pounds  per  day. 

Some  stock  poisoning  is  reported  on 
the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
caused  by  the  drouth. 


Feeding  conditions  in  the  mountains 
are  said  to  be  not  very  good,  and  as  a 
consequence  large  numbers  of  sheep  are 


The  old.  reliable  remedy  you  can  de- 
icnil  on  for  Spavin,   Curb,  Splint. 
Ringbone    or    lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  (rom  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  J 1.  6  ior  $5.'  'Treat, 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist or  from  Dr.  K.  J.  KKMIALLCO., 
Koosburg  FalU,  VU,  II.  8.  A. 


being  brought  down  into  ^mador  and 
Calaveras  counties. 


Tarnworfh 
Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

SWINELAND  FARM 
Box  57.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


PPOTEIN  AA°/ 

EXCEEDING  *T*T/o 

For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  iupply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Beam  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-820  Front  St.,  Ban  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
SS6  Sharon  Bids.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  E.  Thorpe,  of  French  Camp,  reports 
that  his  three-year-old  heifer,  Modella  of 
Venadera,  died  during  the  past  week. 


LIABILITY  FOR  DAMAGE  BY 
BULL. 


To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor's  bull  broke 
through  the  fence  and  got  at  my  bull 
while  he  was  tied  up,  injuring  him  so 
seriously  that  he  is  beyond  recovery. 
This  neighbor  has  been  very  careless 
about  his  bull,  and  I  have  talked  with 
him  many  times,  telling  him  that  he 
must  take  better  care  of  the  bull.  He 
didn't  even  have  a  ring  in  his  nose  when 
he  came  through  the  fence  at  my  bull. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  have  you  look  into 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  control  of  bulls 
and  see  whether  or  not  the  State  law 
requires  one  to  keep  his  bulls  rung  and 
also  keep  them  from  damaging  neighbors 
and  see  what  the  penalty  for  such  offense 
is-  T.  J.  G. 

Lemoore. 

ANSWER  BY  DEBNHAM  &  KING,  ATTORNEYS. 

There  is  no  penal  law  of  this  State  re- 
quiring "one  to  keep  his  bulls  rung," 
though  "every  person  in  charge  of  any 
bull  *  *  *  who  permits  such  animal 
to  be  turned  out  or  run  at  large  in  any 
county,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  line 
and  imprisonment." 

The  civil  responsibility,  however,  of  the 
owner  of  a  bull  in  such  cases  is  unques- 
tioned. Every  wrongful  entry  made  by 
an  animal  upon  lands  in  the  occupation 
or  possession  of  their  owner  renders  the 
owner  of  the  animal  liable  in  trespass  for 
damages  resulting.  In  cases  where  the 
land  entered  is  "planted  to  growing 
crops,  vines,  fruit  trees,  or  vegetables 
and  is  at  the  time  entirely  enclosed  by 
a  substantial  fence  or  other  enclosure" 
an  attachment  may  be  levied  upon  the 
trespassing  animal,  or  it  may  be  sold  on 
execution  to  satisfy  the  judgment  for 
such  trespass;  any  exemption  law  not- 
withstanding. ' 

Moreover,  when  an  animal,  such  as  a 
bull,  is  vicious,  and  the  owner  has  knowl- 
edge of  its  viciousness,  he  keeps  the  ani- 
mal absolutely  at  his  peril,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  full  extent  for  any  in- 
juries caused  by  it  to  persons  or  to  prop- 
erty, including  other  animals,  and  this 
is  irrespective  of  any  question  of  negli- 
gence. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  owner 
of  an  animal  has  been  negligent,  that  is 
to  say  has  failed  to  exercise  ordinary 
and  reasonable  care,  he  is  liable  for  all 
damage  in  direct  consequence  of  his  neg- 
ligence, irrespective  of  whether  the  ani- 
mal was  or  was  not  vicious;  and  when 
other  animals  have  been  wrongfully  in- 
jured and  the  injury  was  committed 
"willfully  or  by  gross  negligence,  in  dis- 
regard of  humanity,  exemplary  damages 
may  be  given";  that  is  to  say,  additional 
damages  for  the  sake  A  example  and  by 
way  of  punishment. 

A  special  provision  of  the  law  of  this 
State  renders  the  owner  of  possessor  of 
any  animal  that  shall  "kill,  worry  or 
wound  any  sheep,  angora  goat,  or  cash- 
mere goat,  or  poultry"  liable  in  damages 
to  the  owner  of  the  same,  irrespective  of 
vicious  tendencies,  or  of  knowledge  of 
them  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  and  irre- 
spective of  negligence.  In  such  cases 
any  person  finding  such  animal  so  en- 
gaged and  not  on  the  premises  of  its 
owner  or  possessor  may  kill  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  State  laws  on  this  subject, 
special  regulations  and  ordinances  are  ij 
force  in  most  counties. 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


^raj|\  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

W^B^^ff^Vm  The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity, 

'"■^■^^v.  Everybody's  Favorite. 

^^KSj^^-O^^^X  Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
^iS|p     ^^^JNs\>        Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 
PuTJiPS^  ^^^^^*^>^\  Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  1^2,  3  and  5 

m        ^^^^r^^^  Horse  Power. 

PllflflllQ'  Send  for  Catalogue— 

•  MaUed  Freessm^ 

for  every  service  and  use.  ^^OvN.  ifaMn. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump  fnfP^ 

has  rinjr-oilinz  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside    ^^^^>JS,ssr*Ss\  P  1  , 1  f  ^  v  4\ 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doine  away  ^^jj§^^SX^^ 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  heating.    Long  packing  box.  Ouaran-    ^N^l^dfc>£^£% £mbRictW 
teed,  modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free, 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House  Jpg"*? 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL  J?L^.^*^>VW| 
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Daily  Trains 

to  Los  Angeles 


QUICKEST  SERVICE— SHORTEST  ROUTES 


SHORE  LINE 
LIMITED 


THE  OWL 
THE  LARK 

Dining  Car. 

COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  a.m. 
9: 50  p.m. 


Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Ferry 
Station 


6:20  p.m. 
8:35  a.m. 


Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


7:00  a.m. 
10:30  p.m. 

Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


FOUR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINS  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  WITD? 
STANDARD  PULLMAN  AND  DINING  CARS.    ALL  CLASSES  OF  TICKETS. 

Valley  Express  1"^^  10:40  a.m. 

Sunset  Express  |"rdst.  4:00  p.m. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  £«™yn  4:40  p.m. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Passenger  ™rdst.  10 . 00  p. m. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line— 1915 

San  Francisco:  Flood  Bldg.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  180. 
Oakland:  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.    Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.  Phone  Lakeside  1420.  First  St.  Station.  Phone  Oakland  796. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  coat 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  thaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Boa  357,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Ways  to  Preserve  Fence  Posts. 


Fence  posts  may  decay  in  a  very  short 
time,  depending  more  or  less  on  the 
kind  of  wood,  the  extent  of  seasoning 
before  setting  in  the  ground,  the  nature 
of  soil  and  climate  and  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  the  posts  have  been  subjected 
to  in  order  to  prevent  decay.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  are  perhaps  better  off  than  in 
the  East  both  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
wood  available  and  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent on  the  climate.  Nevertheless  there 
is  an  immense  amount  to  be  saved  by 
treating  posts  properly  to  preserve  them. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  just 
issued  a  popular  bulletin  which  gives 
some  profitable  pointers  on  this  subject. 
In  regard  to  the  real  cost  of  fence  posts, 
treated  and  untreated,  they  say  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  annual  not  the  initial,  cost  is  the 
true  basis.  It  can  be  estimated  properly 
only  by  including  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance during  a  given  period  of  years  as 
well  as  the  first  cost.  Thus  it  costs  about 
12  cents  to  set  a  post  and  put  on  two  or 
three  wires.  If  we  consider  the  average 
life  of  the  one  of  the  quickly  decaying 
woods  named  above  as  four  years,  and  its 
original  cost  6  cents,  the  total  cost  of 
setting  and  renewals  for  twenty  years 
will  be  90  cents,  or  4.5  cents  per  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cedar  post  costing 
20  cents  would  last  ten  years.  The  total 
cost  in  twenty  years  is  64  cents,  or  3.2 
cost  per  year.  If  a  6-cent  post  of  in- 
ferior wood  could  be  treated  for  15  cents 
so  that  it  would  last  the  entire  twenty 
years,  the  total  cost  for  the  period  would 
be  35  cents,  or  1.65  cents  per  year. 

The  best  treatment  for  California 
posts  is  probably  crude  oil,  though  creo- 
sote is  most  recommended  for  Minnesota 
conditions.  Other  methods  of  prepara- 
tion are  also  profitable,  most  of  which 
are  discussed  as  follows: 

Charring  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  efficient  of  the  old-time  pro- 
cesses. It  was  found  that  well-charred 
timbers  resisted  decay  much  longer  than 
those  not  so  treated.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  benefit.  The  application  of 
the  fire  dries  the  outer  layer  of  the  wood 
very  effectually.  This  in  itself  is  a  big 
step  toward  preservation.  In  addition 
the  fire  burns  up  the  sugar  that  the 
fungi  feed  on  and  transforms  the  outer 
layers  of  the  wood  into  almost  pure  car- 
bon, on  which  most  of  the  fungi  cannot 
subsist.  Hence,  as  long  as  this  layer  of 
carbon  remains  unbroken,  the  timber  is 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  discs,  4  in.  apart 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
ALFALFA  DRILL 
That  is  the  actual  waste  in  seed 
when  broadcasted 
We  Can  Prove  It  to  Yon 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


almost  perfectly  protected.  The  heat  of 
the  fire  opens  up  any  cracks  that  may 
have  been  starting  and  their  inner  sur- 
faces are  charred.  Large  checks  are  un- 
likely to  open  after  this  treatment. 

At  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station 
a  variation  of  the  charring  method  was 
tried,  with  the  result  that  posts  so  treat- 
ed were  entirely  sound  after  being  set 
seventeen  years,  and  were  good  for  thir- 
teen years  more,  while  untreated  posts 
had  rotted  off  after  being  set  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
posts,  to  six  inches  above  the  ground  line, 
were  dipped  in  crude  petroleum,  and  the 
oil  was  burned  off. 

The  objections  to  the  charring  process 
are:  the  time  required,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  and  even  charring, 
and  the  danger  of  burning  the  posts  so 
deeply  as  to  impair  their  strength.  Such 
posts,  moreover,  should  be  used  only 
where  there  is  not  much  danger  of  the 
carbon  being  battered  off,  for  when  this 
occurs  the  inside  of  the  post  is  suscep- 
tible to  rot. 

Whitewash  is  often  applied  to  prevent 
rot.  It  also  forms  a  protective  coating 
to  keep  out  the  fungus  spores.  It  is 
effective  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  is  not 
durable.  Most  whitewash  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  soon  washed  away.  No 
trace  of  the  protective  coating  or  the 
antiseptic  qualities  of  the  lime  remains. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  results 
warrant  the  trouble  and  expense;  cer- 
tainly not  when  the  timber  is  green,  for 
there  is  enough  moisture  inside  to  sup- 
port dry  rot. 

Paint  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
whitewash  and  has  the  same  effect.  It 
is  also  open  to  the  same  objections  when 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ground,  where 
the  continued  moisture  soon  softens  it. 
As  a  protection  against  the  weather  it 
is  more  durable. 

Coal  tar,  when  applied  with  a  brush  or 
by  dipping,  has  about  the  same  effect  as 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  with  creo- 
sote and  is  about  as  effective.  Possibly 
it  will  last  a  little  longer. 

The  heavy  oils  of  coal  tar  and  petro- 
leum are  not  subject  to  the  objections 
made  to  mineral  salts,  which  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.  Most  of  these  oils  pos- 
sess the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  salts; 
and  being  heavier  than  water  and  in- 
soluble in  it,  are  little  effected  by  it. 
These  heavy  oils,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  are  probably  the  best  things 
to  use  for  California,  where  oil  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  in  Minnesota. 

There  also  remains  the  possibility  of 
using  other  material  than  wood  for  posts. 
Of  this,  the  bulletin  says: 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  durable 
wooden  posts  has  called  forth  many  sub- 
stitutes, of  which  iron  and  cement  have 
been  tried  most  extensively.  There  are 
serious  objections  to  both  of  them.  They 
are  heavy,  and  high  freight  charges  make 
it  impossible  to  ship  them  any  distance. 
Both  offer  difficulties  in  attaching  wires. 

Iron,  in  spite  of  its  great  tendency  to 
rust,  even  when  painted,  lasts  longer 
than  wood.  When  set  in  cement  and 
kept  well  painted  it  will  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  the  cost  of  setting,  paint- 
ing and  shipping,  added  to  the  original 
cost  of  about  90  cents  puts  the  iron  "out 
of  the  running"  for  practical  use,  in  com- 
parison with  cedar  or  a  "treated"  post 
of  some  inferior  wood. 

The  cement  post  can  be  made  on  the 
ground  for  25  or  30  cents,  if  the  proper 
kind  of  sand  is  available.  It  cannot  be 
used  if  there  is  any  alkali  in  the  soil  to 
cause  the  cement  to  crumble.  Its  eco- 
nomical use  is  strictly  limited  by  soil 
conditions. 

The  fact  of  alkali  injury  is  worth  not- 
ing in  parts  of  California,  though  cement 
is  very  largely  an  excellent  possibility. 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured/ 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground  and  the  water  is  delivered  by 
air-pressure.    No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.    The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  result 
of  over  ten  years  experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  engines,  elec- 
tric motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  They  are 
easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent  out  under  a  positive 
guarantee.  Over  20.000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful 
operation.  No  charge  for  engineering  service.  Ask  for 
complete  Kewanee  catalog. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 


Write  for  Catalogue  101 


SIMONDS   MACHINERY  CO. 

12  and  14  Nstoma  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Tel.  Kearny  1457 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raining  water  from  deep 
wellN  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE:  No.  52  P. 

R0M0NA 
inufactunng  Co 
.  omona  Calif 

or  Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  I'orler- 
vllle,  Cal..  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


SHAW'S    STOCKTON    HORSE  OR 
TRACTION  GANG  PLOWS. 

Our  Oirn  Manufacture. 

Furnished  with  Slip  Shares,  Revers- 
ible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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Poultry  Pointers  From  Everywhere. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Since  writing  last  week's  paper,  some 
more  information  has  come  to  hand 
about  the  egg  laying  contest  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Quisenbury  says,  "For  the  first  time 
in  the  egg  laying  contests  that  have  been 
held  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons do  not  figure  among  the  leaders. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  extremely 
hot  weather  during  the  month  of  May. 
Buff  Orpingtons  are  in  their  prime  in 
cold  or  cool  weather  and  will  show 
proper  form  before  the  contest  closes." 

The  report  in  part  is  as  follows.  "The 
American  breeders  have  at  least  one 
thing  to  be  proud  of  in  this  contest. 
A  Buff  Wyandotte  pullet  from  Vermont 
now  leads  all  other  hens  with  167  eggs 
to  her  credit  for  the  six  months  and  a 
half,  or  a  total  of  197  days.  An  English 
White  Leghorn  pen  has  held  first  place 
from  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  This 
English  pen  holds  the  pen  record  with  a 
total  of  1,338  eggs  for  this  period.  The 
pen  has  also  laid  about  one  hundred 
soft  shelled  eggs,  which,  if  they  could 
have  been  credited  with  would  have  put 
them  far  in  the  lead.  May  was  the  hot- 
test month  in  ten  years  experience  at 
this  place.  We  lost  two  hens  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  heat,  and  this  hot,  dry 
weather  is  affecting  our  egg  record." 

But  with  all  the  heat,  and  we  all  know 
that  heat  does  effect  the  large  breeds, 
more  than  the  light  active  breeds,  still 
there  are  some  of  the  large  breeds  in 
the  lead  for  May.  One  pen  of  Black 
Langshans  made  a  record  of  1,095,  a 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  1,044,  a  pen 
of  White  Orpingtons  1,095,  a  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  totalled  up  1,041. 

Mr.  Quisenbury  states  that,  "while  last 
year's  record  was  considered  good,  there 
are  several  individual  records  that  beat 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  fur 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd.  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  M5 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


yip  M<y^, 
f  Prepare  for  Egg  Production  &! 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\        Petaluma,  California. 
— i  ^ 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCK;. 


▲  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4M6  Flrmlis  Atc,  Oakland.  Cal. 


'Lady  Show  You.'  This  hen  hnd  laid 
150  eggs  by  the  last  day  of  May  last  year. 
The  highest  records  this  year  are  Buff 
Wyandotte  167,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  166, 
Buff  Wyandotte  164,  Black  Langshan 
154,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  154,  White 
Wyandotte  148,  S.  R.  C.  White  Leghorn 
150,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  153,  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte 144,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  144. 

In  fifteen  days  less  time  and  with 
much  hotter  weather  to  contend  with 
three  bens  have  exceeded  the  last  year's 
record. 

From  this  we  must  agree  that  things 
are  improving.  Of  course  most  all  of 
these  records  for  White  Leghorns  be- 
long to  the  English  pen,  but  we  need 
not  let  that  worry  us  at  all,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  study  out  the  reason 
for  this  high  record. 

The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Experi- 
ment Station  has  just  published  a  cir- 
cular which  reads  as  follows,  "Swat  the 
Rooster".  Swat  the  rooster  should  be 
the  cry  of  every  poultryman  for  the 
month  of  June.  The  circular  claims 
that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roosters 
are  left  in  the  yards  during  the  hot 
weather  that  one  out  of  every  five  eggs 
is  bad,  and  eastern  buyers  only  pay  a 
price  according  to  the  loss.  So  it  is 
the  producer  that  looses  after  all. 

Now  what  is  true  for  Missouri  will 
apply  to  this  or  any  other  State  in  sum- 
mer time.  From  a  Kansas  City  report 
an  instance  is  taken  which  shows  how 
eggs  will  detiorate  in  a  short  time. 

"A  reliable  firm  had  been  receiving 
shipments  from  a  poultryman  for  more 
than  a  year.  Business  relations  between 
them  had  been  mutually  profitable  and 
pleasant.  On  Monday  a  shipment  was 
received  from  Mr.  Regular  Shipper  and 
when  the  inspection  card  was  turned  in 
it  was  found  the  eggs  were  in  very  bad 
condition,  one  case  showing  only  twelve 
dozen  of  good  eggs.  When  the  dealer 
remitted  for  these  eggs  a  long  distance 
telephone  call  immediately  resulted. 
The  shipper  could  not  understand  why 
his  eggs  showed  up  so  bad.  He  had 
gathered  eggs  regularly  and  shipped 
often,  in  fact,  had  given  them  the  best  of 
care.  Investigation  proved  that  he  was 
not  to  blame  at  ail,  but  the  express  agent 
had  left  the  shipment  of  eggs  standing 
on  the  depot  platform  nearly  the  entire 
day,  Saturday,  and  when  the  eggs  were 
candled  on  Monday,  practically  all  the 
eggs  showed  blood  rings,  or  other  signs 
of  decay." 

Now  if  the  male  birds  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  yards  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son was  over  the  blood  rings  would  never 
have  developed,  though  the  eggs  would 
not  have  been  strictly  first  class. 

But  as  we  see  from  the  above,  and 
from  our  own  experiences  the  fault  of 
the  loss  of  quality  in  eggs  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  poultryman,  but  he  al- 
ways has  to  bear  the  loss;  no  mistake 
about  that  end  of  the  deal.  That  being 
so,  it  is  every  man's  right  to  register  a 
kick  whenever  he  sees  anything  being 
done  that  injures  the  eggs  in  any  way 
whatever. 

I  have  in  mind  an  express  office  that 
I  used  to  ship  from  and  as  they  had  no 
outside  building  to  put  empty  egg  cases 
in,  the  agent  set  them  out  in  an  alley- 
way for  either  rain  or  sun  to  beat  down 
on  them.  Of  course  when  it  rained  the 
fillers  were  wet  and  perhaps  moldy  be- 
fore we  got  to  town,  so  one  day  I  made 
a  kick  to  the  agent  and  told  him  if 
something  was  not  done  soon  I  was  go- 
ing to  write  to  headquarters  and  see 
about  it.  "Well,"  the  agent  said,  "you 
are  the  only  one  that  has  said  a  word." 
I  said,  "That  shows  the  others  are  fools 
or  cowards  to  let  themselves  be  imposed 
on  by  an  express  company  that  charges 
for  what  they  ought  to  do  and  then 


don't  do  it."  Anyway  we  got  a  shed 
put  up  so  it  was  worth  while  being  the 
only  crank  in  the  community. 

Helping  the  Molt. — A  great  many 
hens  will  be  in  the  molt  this  month,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  older 
they  are  the  more  nourishment  they 
need.  It  is  poor  policy  to  run  young  and 
old  together  during  the  molting  season, 
because  the  younger  ones  do  not  need 
near  so  much  care.  I  save  all  my  table 
scraps,  little  pieces  of  meat  or  any  greasy 
food  that  happens  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
old  hens.  Of  course  they  all  need  some 
form  of  animal  food,  to  make  feathers, 
I  have  found  that  sour  milk  is  one  of 
the  best  things  out  for  molting  hens, 
and  also  to  start  young  pullets  to  lay. 
And  milk,  no  matter  how  much  is  fed, 
will  not  cause  liver  trouble,  so  it  is  bet- 
ter than  meat  in  any  form.  Next  to  milk 
I  like  cracklings,  from  the  local  butcher 
and  a  little  flax  meal  (too  much  is  lax- 
ative) sunflower  seeds  and  bone  are  all 
helpful  when_  new  feathers  are  being 
made. 

Keep  the  old  feathers  raked  up  and 
either  carry  them  out  on  the  land  or 
burn  them,  if  they  lie  in  the  yards  until 
decomposition  sets  in  the  hens  suffer 
from  the  foul  smell.  This  is  also  a  good 
time  to  get  rid  of  any  lice  the  hens  may 
have,  don't  let  them  have  to  feed  a  lot 
of  parasites  off  what  is  given  for  their 
own  sustenance. 

A  little  epsome  salts  in  the  mash  once 
in  awhile  and  a  little  sulphur  just  once 
now  and  then  helps  keep  the  blood  right. 
Hens  that  are  in  good  health  to  com- 
mence with  soon  get  through  with  the 
molt  and  back  to  business,  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  keep  them  in  health  all  the 
time,  plenty  of  green  feed  fills  the  bill 
and  it  is  cheaper  than  grain  bills. 

Prizes  for  1915. — The  Specialty  clubs 
are  just  beginning  to  get  ready  to  boost 
for  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position in  1915.  The  first  announce- 
ment comes  from  the  Black  Orpington 
Club.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Ora  Overholser, 
Eaton,  Ohio,  says  in  the  American  Poul- 
try World,  "The  American  Black  Orping- 
ton Club  has  decided  to  offer  at  the  Pan- 
ama Pacific  International  Exposition 
World's  poultry  show  at  San  Francisco 
1915,  the  finest  cup  ever  placed  on  poul- 
try, to  be  known  as  the  'World's  Cup,' 
value  $100.  Several  $25  cups  will  also 
be  offered  and  many  cash  prizes  besides." 
It  is  now  up  to  the  Black  Orpington 
breeders  of  California  to  keep  that  cup 
in  the  State,  for  it  will  be  an  everlast- 
ing disgrace  to  let  it  go  back  East. 
Breeders  of  the  Blacks  get  a  move  on 


you  and  send  to  the  secretary  for  fu) 
information. 

We  have  some  grand  Blacks  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  you  never  want  to  rest  con- 
tent, because  it  is  just  likely  that  some- 
body else  has  some  just  as  good,  or  a 
little  bit  better,  so  try  to  improve. 

Petaluma's  Six  Day  Record. — In  the 
American  Poultry  World,  I  find  a  record 
of  Petaluma's  egg  output  for  the  six  days 
January  2  to  7  inclusive,  as  279,980  dozen 
shipped  from  Petaluma.  California  does 
things  on  a  big  scale  and  the  Eastern 
folks  are  just  finding  out  that  we  are  on 
the  map.  After  1915  thousands  more 
will  find  out  we  are  on  the  map,  and  they 
will  want  to  stay  here  too,  all  those  that 
can  afford  to  stay  at  least. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  L.,  Hayward, 
asking  for  information  on  feeding  molt- 
ing hens  and  how  long  to  give  condition 
powder  has  been  received. 

As  the  feeding  question  has  been  gone 
into  in  this  paper,  we  will  just  add  to 
what  has  been  said  by  saying  we  have 
very  little  faith  in  condition  powders  at 
all.  Black  antimony  figures  very  largely 
in  all  condition  powders  and  this  simply 
means  crude  sulphur,  better  give  a  little 
of  the  purified  sulphur  and  a  little 
straight  flaxseed  meal. 

[Black  antimony  and  sulphur  are  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  substances,  though 
there  effect  as  a  medicine  may  be 
very  similar  for  all  we  know. — Editor.] 

But  whatever  is  given  don't  overdo, 
just  enough  to  act  as  a  slight  alterative. 
Everything  a  hen  needs  is  found  in 
grain  and  green  feed  except  a  little  ani- 
mal food  to  help  out  with  the  new  feath- 
ers. If  you  can  get  green  bone  from 
the  butcher  you  are  in  luck  and  your 
hens  will  need  no  condition  powders. 


BIG  Money  ^lhe 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it  :  a  teamopcratesit  and  easily  mores 
MOTer  any  road.   Bores  everything 
.epthard  rock,  and  it  drillB  that, 
tower  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  writefor 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfe.  Cc. 
Its  512 1  CUrinda,  Iowa. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  D  P  P  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne.  Los  Angel«s 
rArCR  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


H0PLAND  s «  ww.e  L«oh«ro  COCKERELS 


You  cannot  expect  to  increase  your  egg  production  unless  you 
have  the  blood  lines  that  intakes  to  produce  eggs.  Our  birds  have 
been  bred  for  this  heavy  egg  production,  and  you  can  increase  yours 
by  using  our  COCKERELS. 

Can  sell  a  limited  number  at  Two  for  $5,  or  $25  per  dozen. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  and  "White 
Orpingtons,  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  left. 

Write  at  once  if  you  want  some  of  these  rare  bargains. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Love  and  the  Princess. 


They  hurried  swiftly  down  the  steep 
hill  which  led  from  the  grim  gray  walls 
of  the  old  castle  and  went  winding  in 
and  out  like  a  great  brown  snake 
through  the  green  meadows,  and  so  over 
the  mountains,  behind  which  lay  the 
fairyland  they  had  so  often  dreamed  of 
and  talked  about. 

At  last,  by  the  side  of  a  rippling  brook, 
they  came  to  a  halt.  The  girl  flung  her- 
self down  among  the  long  grass  and  lay 
idly  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  and  from 
the  sky  to  her  companion. 

He  was  busy  laying  a  white  handker- 
chief upon  the  grass.  Languidly  content, 
she  watched  him,  as  from  his  capacious 
pockets  he  took  a  thin,  round  cake  and 
a  few  rosy-cheeked  apples.  As  he  placed 
them  on  the  improvised  cloth  he  raised 
his  head  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
feast. 

"Oh,  Karl  " 

"  'Twas  all  I  could  get,  and  lucky  was 
I  to  manage  even  as  much." 

"Karl,  you  are  wonderful!"  He  smiled 
at  her  enthusiasm,  and  breaking  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  cake,  handed  it  to 
her. 

For  some  seconds  they  ate  steadily, 
then  the  girl  sprang  up. 

"Karl — Rudolf,  where  is  he?" 

"Somewhere  "    He  pointed  to  the 

direction  whence  they  had  come.  "Study- 
ing the  countryside." 

"And  the  Fraulein — he  will  be  angry — 
and  your  father,  Karl?" 

"Um!"  His  mouth  was  full,  but  polite- 
ness called  for  a  reply  of  some  sort. 

"He  will  beat  you."  Her  face  was  grave 
and  she  laid  a  tiny  hand  protectingly 
upon  his  aim. 

"No,  he  v.  ill  not  dare.    I  " 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"I  would  run  away." 

"From  the  castle — the  roses — and — 
from  me?"  Her  voice  was  tremulous,  and 
the  ready  tears-  twinkled  in  her  eyes. 

"Kven  so.  'rom  the  castle,  the  roses, 
and  frcm — you."  He  bit  deliberately  into 
another  apple.  "And  from  you,"  he  re- 
peated, a  certain  ring  of  defiance  in  his 
voice. 

"Why?   Because  your  father  beat  you?" 

"No.  I  care  not  for  his  beatings;  but 
a  man  must  see  the  world." 

"And  a  woman  " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  flinging  back  his 
head,  laughed. 

"A  woman?  Ah!  she  must  stay  at 
home." 

"And  wait?" 

"Even  so." 

"But  suppose  the  man  does  not  return?" 
"Then  she  must  hope  that  he  will — be 
faithful  and  still  wait." 

"  Tis  hard  on  the  woman." 

"Ah!" 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence. 
He  continued  to  munch  apples,  while  she 
cautiously  removed  the  tears  that  had 
rolled  down  her  cheek. 

Away  in  the  distance  a  bugle  rang 
shrilly  out  in  notes  of  quick  alarm;  but 
neither  the  boy  nor  girl  heeded  it. 

"Karl,"  she  leaned  forward  eagerly,  "if 
they  beat  you  " 

"Bah!  They  will  not  beat  me.  I  am 
19 — a  man." 

"But  if  they  do.    You  will  run  away?" 

"Have  I  not  said  so?" 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"I  shall  be  a  soldier."  His  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  thought.  "And  build  a 
Vingdom." 

"For  me?"  she  questioned  eagerly.  The 
boy  looked  at  her,  then  swiftly  turned 
away  his  head,  lest  she  should  see  the 
dull  red  surging  up  under  his  swarthy 
skin. 

"Perhaps.    Who  knows?"  he  muttered; 


REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  OUR  TEAS 

BECAUSE  THF     1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 
ANGLO  -CEVI  ON  !  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S         i  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 
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"LONDON  BLEND"    A  good  English  Hreakfast  Black  Tea.  -  
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then,  springing  to  his  feet,  held  out  his 
hand.  "Come." 

Obediently  she  rose  and  followed  him, 
though  she  did  not  take  his  hand.  At 
last,  by  the  side  of  a  wooden  bridge  that 
spanned  the  brook,  they  paused. 

"But  you  will  come  back?"  she  asked, 
a  note  of  entreaty  in  her  voice.  The  boy 
started  at  the  sound. 

"When?" 

"When  you  are  a  great  soldier.  When 
you  have  built  the  kingdom — for  me." 

Her  face  was  very  close  to  his,  and  as 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  the  color  mounted 
to  his  cheeks  once  more;  but  he  did  not 
turn  away  again;  instead,  he  took  her 
hand. 

"Yes.  I  will  come  back — when — I  have 
built  the  kingdom — for  you." 

She  smiled  happily.  True,  if  he  went, 
the  days  would  be  very  long  without  his 
voice,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand,  but  he 
would  return,  for  had  he  not  said  so? 

"See,"  he  cried  abruptly.  "There  are 
roses  on  the  other  side.  Let  us  gather 
some." 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  he  paused  to 
help  her  down  the  rickety  steps.  Then, 
suddenly  and  without  more  warning  than 
the  breaking  of  a  twig  would  make,  the 
rotten  planks  gave  way  and  she  fell  back- 
ward into  the  stream. 

In  a  trice  he  had  sprung  in  after  her, 
but  the  water  was  not  deep,  and  even 
as  he  sprang  she  rose  and  made  to  scram- 
ble out;  but  he  seized  her,  and  lifting 
her  high  in  his  strong  arms,  carried  her 
to  the  bank. 

She  had  shut  her  eyes  when  she  felt 
his  arms  around  her;  now  she  opened 
them  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  a  soldier!  Bah!  You  are  white 
— you  are  trembling.    A  soldier — you!" 

She  closed  her  eyes  again.  He  took  no 
notice  of  her  words,  even  if  he  heard 
them.  The  sight  of  her  closed  eyes  filled 
him  with  a  nameless  dread.  Should  he 
run  to  the  brook,  and  geting  water  in 
his  hat,  dash  it  in  her  face,  or  should 
he  call  for  help? 

Then  another  thought  chased  away  his 
first  alarm.  How  beautiful  she  looked  as 
she  lay  there  in  his  arms!  Her  soaking 
clothes  clinging  tightly  to  her  slender  fig- 
ure. He  hesitated;  then,  as  her  eyes  still 
remained  closed,  he  bent  his  head  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  Immediately  her 
eyes  opened,  and  she  smiled  at  him;  then, 
slipping  from  his  arms,  she  clung  to  him 
in  the  first  joy  of  awakening  womanhood. 

"I  love  you!  O  God,  how  I  love  you!" 
He  scarcely  breathed  the  words. 

"And  I — you  Karl!"  Winding  her  arms 
tighter  round  his  neck,  she  dragged  him 
down  until  his  lips  met  hers  again. 

In  their  newly  found  joy,  neither  heard 
the  crackling  of  the  bushes  behind  them; 
but  as  he  raised  his  head  a  man,  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
strode  toward  them. 

At  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes,  he 
paused,  dumbfounded;  then  his  hand 
went  mechanically  to  the  salute. 

"Highness,"  he  stammered,  "the  castle 
is  alarmed — they  are  out  searching  for 

you;  they  "    He  stopped,  and  glared 

savagely  at  the  boy. 

"Tell  them  I  am  safe.  Quite  safe.  Go," 
she  commanded.  Turning  to  the  boy,  she 
held  out  her  hand.  "Remember." 
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IERE  ARE  BARGAIN 
HERE  FOR  YOU. 
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ROOFING 


ROOFING 

A-B  guaran- 
teed roofing,  4 

ply, 

$1.10  per  roll 

Heavier  plies 
at  equally  low 
prices.  We 
also  sell  tar 
paper,  building 
in  -  paper,  deadening  felt 
and  plaster  board  at 
amazingly  low  prices. 


LUMBE  R 

We'll  save  you  25% 
to  50%  on  your  lum- 
ber bill.  Our  lumber 
is  alt  first  grade  and 
first  quality.  We  sell 
you  direct.  Send  your 
list  at  once  and  get  our 
prepaid  prices. 


GUARANTEE 

We  give  a  money-back  guarantee  that  everything 
?  sell  is  exactly  as  we  represent  it.  Our  business 
has  grown  to  its  present  huge  size  by  saving  money 
for  builders  and  years  of  square  dealing  are  behind 
every  statement  we  make.  Write  our  flank,  The  Na 
iooal  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  about  our  reliabil 
ty.  Remember  we  are  not  in  any  trust  or  associa 
tion.    Send  for  big  1913  catalog — it's  free. 


ffl 

DOORS 

Tins  tine  front  or 
ren  r  door  with 
lars«  gloss,  $2.20. 
lip.tutifui  Washing- 

PAINTS 

60c  gal.  (f^^th 

ton   fir.    Our  c.itn- 
lop  shows  (i  M*  as- 

?\uin. li.L^n^or, 
Wagon    and    Barn  Paints 

(ZZi 

sortment    of  floors 
at    bargain  prices 
from  HJES  up. 

anil    all    painting  material 
at   wholesale  prices.  Free 
color  cards  on  request. 

5553  sash 

nvtl|    35c  up 

according  to  alie 

HARDWARE  f^t 

This  popular  "Shef-  f~J| 
field-1  lock  Is  a  great  M 
ha  renin  at    45c  I 
Thousands  of  «  sav-  LJ 

ind  d 

it  S.-KS 

it  mil 

esign.    25,000  style* 
h  and  mlllwork,  all 
t  prices. 

Ing bargains  In  our  Immense 
stock  Of  builders'  hardware. 
Get  our  big  calalog  show- 
ing prices     If*  free. 

••B.liallo  D.Uoro" 

2209  Wesllahe  Ave.  Seattle 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  Intend  fo 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
Toof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

SendforColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

HE  New  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco.  California 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lecture* 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA,  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


Half  way  up  the  steep  hill  which  led 
toward  the  gray  castle,  on  the  summit  of 
which  the  standard  fluttered,  she  paused 
and  looked  backward  to  where  the  roses 
grew.  The  boy  stood  bare-headed,  where 
she  had  said  farewell  to  him,  his  face 
toward  her.  She  waved  her  hand;  he  an- 
swered, and  turning  his  back  upon  the 
hill,  trudged  on  toward  the  purple  moun- 
tains in  the  distance. 

****** 

Once  more,  after  many  years,  they 
faced  each  other;  and  once  more  he  had 
come  to  say  farewell.  Words  sprang  to 
his  lips,  but  remained  unspoken,  for 
though  the  orders  that  glittered  on  his 
breast  told  of  his  high  rank,  he  was  only 
a  soldier;  she,  a  princess. 

"Tonight  you  go  to  Paris,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Tonight,  yes.  Highness." 

"And  there  you  will  see  Rudolph- 
dear  Rudolph  and  his  wife.  Happy  man, 
happy  wife,"  she  sighed  softly,  looking 
at  him  through  half-shut  eyes.  "Do  you 
remember  that  day — the  day  before  you 
went  away?  We  escaped  from  this  for  a 
little  while  and  went  picnicking — Ru- 
dolph, you,  and  I.  While  the  guards 
scoured  the  countryside,  we  hid  among 
the  rose  trees.    Do  you  remember?" 

He  remembered  only  too  well,  and  the 
memory  made  him  wince.  The  Princess 
noticed  it  and  smiled. 

For  a  moment  among  the  roses  by  the 
silver  brook,  rank  had  been  forgotten; 
but  soon,  very  soon,  duty  had  stepped  in 
and  closed  the  door  upon  the  secret  they 
had  whispered. 

"So  you  leave  us  again?"  Looking 
sharply  at  him,  she  noticed  the  gray 
hairs  that  tinged  the  sleek,  black  head, 
and  the  great  scar  that  showed  white 
upon  h's  forehead.  As  she  looked,  she 
remembered  one  occasion  when  it  had 
stood  out  red  against  the  angry  pallor 
of  his  face.  It  was  that  time  when  he 
faced  her  rebellious  people  alone — one 
man  against  a  thousand — and  had  struck 
down  the  man  who  sought  to  rob  her 
of  her  throne. 

"The  empire  is  tranquil  now."  She 
shivered  slightly  as  she  spoke.  "Had  it 
been  different,  would  you  have  gone?" 

"No.    I  would  have  remained." 

"Have  you  thought  well  of  it?  Your 
fame,  your  power;  are  they  nothing  that 
you  cast  them  aside  so  willingly — you, 
who  are  still  so  young?  You  told  me  once 
— that  afternoon  among  the  roses — of  an- 
other empire  you  were  going  to  build. 
Have  you  built  it,  or  have  you  failed?" 

He  raised  his  head,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

"I  have  failed." 

"Why?  You  do  not  often  fail.  Will 
you  not  try  again?" 

"No,  I  shall  never  try  again." 
"But — why  not?" 

The  Princess  spoke  sharply,  though  her 
eyes  smiled  at  him. 

"It  was  a  mistake.  The  empire  I 
meant  was  but  a  dream  of  phantasy. 
Even  had  it  been  real,  I  could  not  have 
built  it  alone." 

Again  the  Princess  smiled.- 

"And  so — you  go;  really  go,  tonight?" 

"With  your  permission,  Highness,  yes." 

"Or  without  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Suppose  I — my  country  should  need 
you  ?" 

"I  would  return.  You  would  only  have 
to  send  some  token,  and  I  should  return." 

Again  there  was  silence.  He  noticed 
the  soft  curves  of  her  figure,  and  the  red 
roses  that  she  wore;  and,  remembering, 
bit  his  lip.  How  beautiful,  how  good  she 
was.  It  was  strange  she  had  never  mar- 
ried. 

The  Princess  awoke  from  her  reverie, 
and  turned  to  him  again. 

"Then  it  is  g — au  revoir?"  she  said. 

"Highness,  it  is — goodby." 

He  bent  and  kissed  the  outstretched 
hand,  then,  regardless  of  all  etiquette, 


THE 
STRONGHOLD 
OF 
HEALTH 


REPULSES 
BACTERIAL 
ATTACKS 


FOR  THE  TEETH 




A  guaranteed  scientilic  preparation,  without  acids  caustics  or  grit,  to  \ 
cleanse  and  beautily  the  teeth,  purity  the  breath,  heal  gums  and  mouth,  \k 
freeing  them  from  harmful  bacteria.  V© 

J?/  FIFTY  CENTS  POSTPAID:  Large  tube  with  hey,  Dental  Floss  Silk  \A 

in  patent  reel.  \vV 
AJY    ONE  DOLLAR  POSTPAID:  Very  large  tube  with  key,  Sanitary  Dental  Floss 
Silk  Reel  with  Cutter,  Prophyla<-tlc-Szalodio  Tooth  Brush  De  Luxe  (state  grade 
wanted  :  soft,  medium,  hard).    Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  by 
FORT-SZALQD  Q  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  Box  6  Hollywood,  los  Angeles,  California 


swung  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

The  Princess  rose  and  listened,  one 
hand  pressed  against  her  breast,  crushing 
the  roses  that  nestled  there.  Through 
the  closed  doors  she  could  hear  the  "click- 
click"  of  his  spurs  as  he  walked  down 
the  paved  corridor.  Somehow  his  step 
was  not  so  firm  as  usual,  and,  noting  it, 
the  smile  deepened  on  her  face.  On  the 
table,  by  her  side,  lay  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  and  for  a  second  her  fingers  touched 
it  as  though  carrying  a  caress. 

Still  smiling,  she  crossed  the  room  to 
an  old  escritoire.  Sitting  at  it,  she  took 
a  sheet  of  dainty  paper,  and  on  it  wrote 
one  line;  then,  taking  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  she  placed  both  in  an  envelope, 
while,  unnoticed,  a  petal  fell  from  the 
roses  at  her  breast  and  rested  with  the 
ring. 

****** 

Outside  the  trumpets  called,  and  the 
jingle  of  accoutrements  was  carried  by 
the  summer  breeze  into  the  darkening 
room.  Night  was  closing  in;  but  the 
woman's  smile  still  played  lovingly  in 
the  Imperial  eyes,  as  she  sat  on,  amid 
the  purple  shadows — waiting  for  the 
messenger's  return. 


Lying  in  Face  of  Providence. 

An  old  colored  woman  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  river  in  Virginia  was  af- 
flicted with  ague  and  rheumatism.  When 
her  physician  commanded  her  to  swallow 
several  large  quinine  capsules,  she 
obeyed,  but  the  operation  frightened  her 
nearly  to  death.  After  the  doctor  had 
left  she  lay  upon  the  bed  and  groaned 
aloud. 

Her  daughter,  moved  to  compassion, 
finally  took  down  the  old  woman's  clay 
pipe  from  the  shelf,  filled  it  with  tobacco 
and  carried  it  to  her  in  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  she  held  a  red-hot  coal  with 
a  pair  of  tongs. 

"Hyuh,  ma,"  she  said.  "Light  up  yo' 
pipe  an'  ease  yohse'f  wid  a  little  smoke." 

"Lawdy!"  cried  the  old  mammy.  "Don't 
bring  none  ob  dem  live  coals  so  close 
to  me!  Don't  yo'  know  I  jes'  done  swal- 
lowed a  lot  ob  cartridges?" — The  Popular 
Magazine. 


Enameling  the  Bath. 

Do  not  attempt  the  re-enameling  of 
a  bath  until  the  surface  has  been  proper- 
ly prepared  beforehand.  The  high-water 
mark  left  behind  by  the  soapsuds  must 
be  removed  by  scouring  with  a  fairly 
stiff,  close  hair  brush  and  strong  soda 
water.  Rinse,  and  when  dry  fine  the 
surface  down  with  sandpaper,  especially 
those  parts  disfigured  by  yellowing. 
When  quite  smooth  and  all  dust  is  re- 
moved, put  on  a  coat  of  good  oil  paint. 
The  final  coat  of  white  enamel  must  not 
be  laid  on  until  the  paint  is  quite  hard. 
When  finished,  allow  a  few  days  to  elapse 
before  using  the  bath  to  make  sure  that 
the  enamel  is  set  quite  hard. 


Murphy — What's  that  in  your  pocket? 

Pat  (in  a  whisper) — Dynamite.  I'm 
waiting  for  Casey.  Every  time  he  meets 
me  he  slaps  me  on  the  chest  and  breaks 
me  pipe!  Next  time  he  does  it  he'll  blow 
his  hands  off! — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 

its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


YOUNG  MEN 
WANTED 

to  Learn  MORSE  and  WIRELESS 

Telegraphy. 

Good  salaries,  pleasant  employment.  Any 
ambitious  boy  can  learn  in  4  to  6  months. 

Railroad  wire  run  to  out  school  rooms. 
The  only  practical  School  of  Telegraphy 
in  California. 
Address 


P.  B. 


C.  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 
30«  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 


SCREW  CASING 

Heat  Quality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  anr 
xricea  before  buying;  They  will  Interest 
van. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

S20  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco. 
formerly  conducting  bunlnrsa  nnder  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  13,  1913. 
(Unleis  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  has  gained  a  little  more 
strength,  in  response  to  a  revival  in 
Eastern  and  Northern  markets,  and  all 
grades  have  been  marked  up  2%c  above 
last  quotations.  There  is  no  great  ac- 
tivity locally,  however. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52%@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  ©1.57% 

Northern  Club    1.52%@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67% ©1.70 

Northern  Red    1.65  ©1.67% 

BARLEY. 

It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  very 
little  barley  shipped  out  this  season,  but 
brewing  and  shipping  grades  And  some 
demand.  Feed  is  moving  farily  well, 
with  increasing  offerings,  and  nothing 
can  now  be  sold  as  high  as  $1.30. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.35  ©1.37% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.25  ©1.27% 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Business  is  very  quiet  in  this  line,  as 
current  trade  requirements  are  fairly 
well  supplied,  and  there  are  no  large  of- 
ferings in  the  local  market.  Values 
stand  as  before. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  ©1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.55  ©1.60 

CORN. 

Reports  of  damage  to  the  crop  in  the 
Middle  West  are  still  coming  in,  accom- 
panied by  a  continued  advance  at  East- 
ern market  centers,  and  local  prices  have 
advanced  in  sympathy,  as  there  is  no 
large  supply  here. 

California  Yellow   $1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  importance 
for  this  grain,  and  the  light  supplies 
available  are  steadily  held  at  the  former 
figures. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

A  little  easier  feeling  has  appeared 
this  week  in  some  lines,  somewhat  lower 
prices  being  quoted  for  both  large  and 
small  whites,  as  well  as  limas.  Consum- 
ing requirements  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied  for  the  present,  and  buyers  are 
holding  off  until  the  new  season's  out- 
put is  better  known,  keeping  the  market 
comparatively  quiet.  Limas  are  reported 
firm  in  the  South,  and  no  material  change 
in  prices  is  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  blackeye  harvest  is  reported 
under  way  around  Anaheim,  where  the 
crop  is  turning  out  fairly  well. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  ©2.15 

Small  Whites    5.25  ©5.50 

Large  Whites    4.25  ©4.50 

Limas    5.40  ©5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  ©3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  ©3.80 

SEEDS. 

The  local  supply  of  broomcorn  seed  is 
about  cleaned  up,  and  there  is  not 
enough  offered  to  establish  any  definite 
values.  Alfalfa  is  also  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  on  the  spot,  but  new  stock 
is  expected  in  the  market  before  Ions, 
and  a  little  is  still  offered  at  the  old 
figures.    Other  lines  remain  as  before. 

Alfalfa    12%©  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton....  Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3,%c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  stationary  as  for  some 
months  past,  and  the  market  shows  very 
little  feature. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  ©S.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

Hay  continues  to  come  into  the  local 


market  in  very  large  quantities,  the  ar- 
rivals of  the  last  two  weeks  being  by 
far  the  heaviest  of  the  present  season. 
While  there  is  a  very  fair  buying  move- 
ment in  the  local  trade,  many  consum- 
ers still  look  for  lower  prices,  and  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
this  large  quantity  as  it  comes  in.  Quo- 
tations stand  about  as  before,  but  prices 
are  not  very  well  maintained.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  very  little 
hay  on  hand,  but  in  places  where  little 
has  been  sold,  the  growers  are  much  more 
anxious  to  sell  than  formerly,  and  make 
some  concessions  in  prices,  but  dealers 
show  no  great  anxiety  to  buy  at  the  mo- 
ment. Alfalfa  continues  in  good  demand 
and  most  growers  are  asking  prices  above 
parity  with  the  local  market. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00©15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50©16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60©  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

With  better  supplies  of  raw  material, 
alfalfa  meal  is  going  down,  being  50c 
per  ton  lower  this  week.  Other  lines  of 
feed  are  steady  as  before  with  a  mod- 
erate demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(319.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00(?i>27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50©33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    40.00@41.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley   27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00(5)34.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  remain  steady  at  the  old  fig- 
ures, with  a  moderate  but  steady  ship- 
ping business  and  no  great  accumulation 
on  the  local  market.  Supplies  of  garlic 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
present  offerings  are  closely  held  at  a 
sharp  advance.  Tomatoes  are  coming  in 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  week,  and 
nothing  is  offered  below  75c,  while  fancy 
stock  readily  brings  the  top  quotation. 
With  the  bay  crop  ripening  rapidly,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  is  downward.  Green 
corn  shows  quite  a  wide  range,  some 
fancy  lots  bringing  the  top  figure,  while 
ordinary  stock  is  quite  plentiful,  and 
some  off-grade  stock  can  be  picked  up 
at  concessions.  All  lines  of  beans  and 
peas,  as  well  as  green  peppers,  are  higher, 
while  cucumbers  and  okra  are  offered 
freely  at  lower  prices.  Summer  squash 
and  eggplant  stand  about  as  before,  with 
ample  supplies,  though  some  fancy  lots 
of  eggplant  are  held  at  an  advance. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl   85c(5)$1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   3%@  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   20@  35c 

Green  Peppers,  box   50@  75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75©  90c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4©  5c 

String  Beans,  lb   4©  6c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....      35©  50c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   1.00©  2.25 

Okra,  box    40@  60c 

Tomatoes,  box    75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  box    40@  85c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5@  8c 

POTATOES. 

River  stock  is  in  ample  supply  for 
the  local  market,  but  with  some  outside 
demand  for  the  better  offerings,  values 
have  gone  up  a  little.  Arrivals  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  still  increasing,  bringing  a 
further  drop  in  prices. 

New  River  Whites    95c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   2%@  3c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  hens  are  still  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  while  prices  for  large  hens 
stand  about  as  before,  small  local  stock 
is  lower,  and  moves  rather  slowly.  Good 
young  chickens,  however,  are  in  very 
moderate  supply,  and  large  broilers  are 
higher.  Turkeys  are  moving  only  in  a 
limited  way,  but  good  live  birds  will 
bring  up  to  22  cents. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75<5>  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20    @22  c 


BUTTER. 

Extras  remain  firm  at  the  last  quota- 
tion, and  the  only  change  of  the  week 
is  a  half-cent  advance  in  firsts.  Arriv- 
als are  running  rather  light,  and  most 
of  the  supplies  are  coming  to  a  few  deal- 
ers. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...33     33     33     33     33  33 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     30     30  30 

Firsts   28%  29     29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  fluctuated  somewhat 
this  week,  with  a  general  tendency  down- 
ward, though  no  great  decline  is  likely. 
This  condition  is  due  to  increased  offer- 
ings of  Eastern  and  storage  stock,  which 
is  taken  in  considerable  quantities  with 
fresh  eggs  at  present  prices. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...33     32-   31%  32     31  30% 

Firsts   27     27     27     27     27  27 

Selected 

Pullets... 26%  26     26     26     25%  25% 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.'s  and  Monterey  cheese  remain 
steady  at  the  old  level,  while  fancy  flats 
have  lost  part  of  last  week's  advance, 
though  there  is  a  rather  firm  feeling  at 
present  quotations. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Arrivals  continue  heavy  in  most  lines, 
and  considerable  stock  is  carried  over 
from  day  to  day,  witn  lower  prices  in 
several  lines.  Blackberries  and  straw- 
berries of  the  Banner  variety  are  lower, 
while  raspberries  are  higher  on  rather 
light  supplies.  Apples  show  a  consid- 
able  range  of  prices,  with  stock  of  more 
varieties  coming  in,  and  while  fancy 
stock  is  held  fully  up  to  the  old  quota- 
tions, there  are  many  ordinary  lots  that 
move  off  with  difficulty.  Apricots  are 
lower,  with  most  offerings  of  rather  un- 
attractive quality,  though  supplies  are 
limited.  Peaches  are  plentiful  and  easy, 
with  lower  prices  for  all  ordinary  offer- 
ings. Pears  also  are  inclined  to  weak- 
ness, with  increasing  supplies  of  ripe 
fruit  which  is  pressed  for  sale.  Plums 
and  prunes  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  figs  are  considerably  lower,  as  sup- 
plies are  increasing  again.  Cantaloupes 
are  lower,  with  excessive  supplies,  and 
watermelons,  though  lower,  are  fairly 
firm.  Some  muscat  grapes  are  appearing 
and  bring  satisfactory  prices.  Seedless 
and  Malaga  grapes  also  being  fairly  firm, 
the  demand  increasing  with  the  supply. 
Strawberries,  chest: 

Banner   $  3.00@  4.50 

Other  kinds    3.00@  4.00 

Loganberries,  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00®  3.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   7@  11c 

Raspberries,  chest    8.00@12.00 

Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box   $  1.00(5)  1.50 

Other  fancy  apples   85c@  1.25 

Common    50c@  1.00 

Crabapples,  large  box   1.25@  2.00 

Pears:  Bartlett,  No.  1,  box..    1.25@  1.75 

do    No.  2    65 @  75c 

Apricots,  small  lug    75c@  1.00 

do    large  lug    85c@  1.15 

Peaches,  box   30@  60c 

Carriers    65@  85c 

Clings,  lugs    1.00@  1.25 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Prunes,  box    25©  40c 

Figs:  Double  layer,  drawer. .      60©  85c 

Nectarines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate....    2.00©  2.50 

Nutmegs,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Watermelons,  per  dozen....    1.25©  2.50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Malaga  . .".   85c@  1.00 

Fontainbleau    40©  50c 

Muscat    1.00@  1.25 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  still  shows  con- 
siderable strength,  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency in  prices.  Buyers  in  other  markets 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  situation 
and  are  coming  out  for  supplies,  while 
the  local  packers  are  taking  practically 
all  they  can  get  at  present  prices.  Evap- 
orated apples  have  again  been  marked  up, 
the  Coast  supply  being  very  light  with 
very  poor  crop  prospects,  though  there 
is  still  considerable  old  stock  in  the  East. 
Old  crop  prunes  will  not  bring  as  good 
prices  as  new,  but  are  in  good  demand 
at  appearing  quotations,  and  there  is  not 
much  left,  while  new  stock  is  moving 
well,  many  growers  being  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  present  offers.  Most  growers  are 
holding  out  for  5c  or  better  for  peaches, 
and  nothing  can  be  had  under  4%c.  Of- 
fers for  raisins  have  been  advanced,  as 


a  number  of  packers  find  difficulty  In 

getting  supplies.  An  announcement  of 
new  crop  selling  prices  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Company  is  expected  this  week. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"The  policy  of  buyers  to  wait  until  they 
actually  need  goods  and  allow  the  produc- 
ers to  carry  stock  in  the  interim  is  still 
being  observed  by  buyers  in  this  section. 
Strong  reports  coming  from  the  Coast  as 
to  crop  conditions  and  probable  out-turn 
on  this  season's  crop  are  without  influ- 
ence apparently  to  change  this  policy. 
The  trade  in  this  section  are  withhold- 
ing orders  for  spot  or  early  fall  delivery 
raisins  out  of  the  old  crop.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  not  yet  made  opening  prices 
on  1913  raisins.  Some  brokers,  it  is  re- 
ported, are  offering  to  split  commissions 
with  buyers  to  secure  business;  but  al- 
though some  of  them  are  willing  to  give 
about  all  they  will  make  on  sales,  they 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  interest  buy- 
ers. The  Association  stand's  pat  on  its 
prices  and  guarantee  against  its  own  de- 
cline up  to  October.  The  situation  In 
California  prunes  shows  no  change.  Of- 
ferings of  large  sizes  for  shipment  out 
of  the  present  season's  crop  in  October 
are  being  sparingly  made.  The  demand 
from  home  distributers  is  limited,  and 
exporters  seem  to  be  satisfied  for  the  pres- 
ent. Little  news  comes  from  the  Coast 
respecting  apricots,  but  that  is  of  a  strong 
character,  and  f.o.b.  prices  are  held  firm- 
ly up  to  previous  quotations.  Peaches 
are  strong,  though  quiet.  Late  Coast  ad- 
vices indicate  that  the  proportion  dried 
this  year  will  be  exceptionally  light,  ow- 
ing to  the  good  prices  obtainable  in  East- 
ern markets  and  the  relatively  high 
prices  paiu  by  canners  as  compared  with 
what  the  packers  are  willing  to  pay  grow- 
ers for  the  fruit  dried.  Locally,  little  in- 
terest is  shown  by  jobbers  in  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  demand  from  here  for 
forward  shipments  from  the  Coast  is  re- 
ported to  be  light." 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  6%@  7  c 

Apricots.  1913   12    @14  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3"%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Callmyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis.  1912....  4    @  4%c 

do    1913    5    ©  514c 

Peaches,  1912    4%®  5  c 

do    1913    4^,(5)  5  c 

Pears.  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3^0 

do    1913    3%@  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 

do    1913    3^(5)  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3V»c 

do    1913    3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Good  oranges  are  commanding  ready 
market  at  good  prices  in  the  East,  but 
there  is  considerable  small  fruit  in  poor 
condition  offered  that  does  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  freight  charges.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  New  York  auction  on  Mon- 
day, Aug.  11th,  four  cars  sold  for  an 
average  of  40,  50.  75  and  85  cents  per 
box,  while  good  fruit  sold  at  the  same 
time  and  place  at  prices  averaging  as 
high  as  $6.35  per  box  for  a  car.  At 
Boston,  the  same  day,  the  auction  prices 
were  fully  as  high.  Lemons  are  still 
bringing  good  prices  and  range  from 
$4.10  to  $6.30  per  box.  The  average 
prices  .received  so  far  this  season  are 
better  than  perhaps  for  any  previous 
year.  To  the  grower  vho  lost  his  fruit 
by  the  freeze,  the  prices  are  but  poor 
consolation,  but  to  the  one  who  has  fruit 
to  sell,  the  year  is  golden. 

Shipments  are  being  made  from  Cali- 
fornia averaging  for  oranges  about  14 
cars  per  day,  and  for  lemons  about  5 
cars.  It  is  stated  that  on  August  1st 
there  were  less  than  1,000  cars  to  be 
sent  out  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

At  San  Francisco  there  is  only  a  mod- 
erate demand  for  oranges  at  present,  but 
values  are  firmly  maintained.  Lemons 
are  firmly  held,  with  a  very  fair  de- 
mand, while  limes  and  lemonettes  are 
a  little  lower  with  more  liberal  supplies. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $  4.00©  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00(5)  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.00@  8.00 

Lemonettes    5.00@  6.50 

Limes    9.50@11.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Values  are  still  largely  nominal,  with 
no  stock  of  any  consequence  remaining, 
but  an  announcement  of  prices  on  new 
crop  almonas  is  expected  at  any  time. 
\lmonds — 

Nonpareils   17%C 

I  X  L   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15 %c 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
amns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


An  efficient  and  thoroughly  experienced 
ranch  superintendent  would  like  to  meet 
or  correspond  with  owner  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  a  man.  Address  Box  6, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


ORCHARD  SUPERINTENDENT— Want- 
ed, an  energetic  young  man,  preferably 
married,  experienced  in  orchard  work,  of 
good  business  capacity,  to  take  charge  of 
large  apple  and  berry  farm.  Reply  in 
writing,  to  "Orchard  Superintendent,"  this 
office. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  p*y  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — TO  BUY  20  to  25  acres 
ALFALFA  ranch  or  ALFALFA  LAND 
with  water,  near  town.  Must  be  bargain. 
Owners  only.  Send  full  particulars;  state 
lowest  price.  L.  C.  GARDNER,  311  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERT 
COMPANY.  Morganhlll,  California. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — We  have  about  100 
tons  of  good  second  and  third  cutting  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  C.  W.  VANNOTE, 
R.  D.  Box  49B,  Gridley.  Cal. 

AIRDALE  TERRIERS— The  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Young  and  grown 
stock  for  sale.  Dromore  Kennels,  Vallejo, 
Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  H.P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL.  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


'GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc   ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V2c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Considerable  new  crop  honey  is  still 
coming  in,  and  as  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  trade  have  been  fairly  well  sup- 
plied, stock  is  beginning  to  accumulate. 
There  is  accordingly  a  little  easier  feel- 
ing as  to  prices. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @9  c 

Amber    %Vi@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
While  there  is  very  little  movement, 
local  stocks  are  closely  held,  quotations 
standing  as  for  some  time  past. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark  . .-.  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

New  hops  continue  in  strong  demand, 
though  a  good  many  growers  are  still 
holding  on,  and  buyers  have  not  raised 
their  last  offer.  The  first  shipments  of 
new  hops  are  just  going  out. 
1913   20    @22  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  change  this  week  is  a  further 
advance  in  hogs,  which  are  still  in  very 
limited  supply. 
Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7>^c 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5%@  6>4c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7    @  7 14c 

Medium   ,   6%@  6%c 

Heavy   5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    8i4@  8M>c 

150  to  250  lbs   8V2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8%@  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4y2c 

Ewes   3%@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suck-ling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12^4c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8%@  9V2C 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs   13  c 

WOOL. 

Buyers  continue  to  report  a  quiet  mar- 
ket, and  while  some  growers  have  sold 
at  rather  low  prices,  a  good  many  are 
still  holding  in  hope  of  a  possible  ad- 
vance. 

Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple         13    @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 
do  short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

All  lines  of  salt  and  dry  hides  are 
firmly  held  at  the  former  level,  present 
offerings  finding  a  fair  demand,  while 
supplies  are  limited. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y2c 

Medium    13y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12%@13%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12%@13%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14y2@16  c 

Veal   17y»  @19  c 

Calf   17y2@19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25  @  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

A  good  many  horses  have  been  offered 
in  the  last  week,  and  a  good-sized  lot 
of  fairly  attractive  stock,  consisting  of 
chunks,  drafters  and  wagon  horses  from 
California  and  Northwestern  points  has 
been  put  up  at  auction.  While  this  tend- 
ed to  stir  the  market  up  a  little,  buyers 
are  not  yet  taking  any  very  great  inter- 
est, and  prices  are  irregular  and  low  for 
anything  but  the  most  attractive  heavy 
stock. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@2]5 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Roman  Pabm  Management. — A  very 
handsomely  gotten  out  book  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  of  New  York.  Price  — 
net.  The  book  is  made  up  of  agricul- 
tural writings  of  Cato  and  Varro,  edited 
by  "A  Virginia  Farmer."  The  American 
translator  has  made  a  readable  volume 
from  these  two  old  Roman  writers.  The 
extracts  show  that  these  Romans  knew 
intimately  the  routine  of  farm  life,  for 
they  go  into  such  details  as  the  supplies 
necessary  to  furnish  to  the  farm  hands. 
They  even  specify  the  amount  of  wine 
which  the  field  laborer  should  be  allowed 
during  the  year.  When  the  figs  ripen, 
the  allowance  of  bread  is  cut  down,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  wind-blown  olives 
are  good  for  the  farm  hand.  Breeding 
of  stock,  agriculture  in  various  lines,  also 
the  best  way  to  select  a  farm  and  build 
it  up  to  a  profitable  property,  besides 
many  other  important  farm  subjects  are 
discussed.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  old  Romans  knew  so  many  of  what 
we  now  think  are  up-to-date  farm  prac- 
tices. 


American  Ieeigation  Farming. — This  is 
a  handsome  new  book  of  over  350  pages 
by  W.  H.  Olin,  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price  $1.50  net. 
The  author  is  Director  of  Agricultural 
Extension  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  and 
he  has  packed  the  pages  full  of  informa- 
tion for  beginners  as  well  as  everyone 
who  wishes  to  make  a  success  of  farming 
"under  the  ditch."  There  are  rules, 
tables,  statistics,  and  seventy  illustrations 
illuminating  the  text. 


C.  S.  Briggs,  president  of  the  Briggs- 
Detroit  Automobile  Co.,  was  a  Pacific 
Coast  visitor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  As 
a  result  of  his  visit,  a  large  advertise- 
ment of  his  automobile  appears  in  this 


THE  "NEW  IMPERIAL" 
VINEYARD  GANG  PLOWS 


For  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Work 
In  either  2  or  3  gang 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms 
"IMPERIAL,"    that's    the  name 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In 
speaking  of  his  machine,  Mr.  Briggs  said 
that  he  was  making  one  to  fit  California 
conditions — light,  strong  and  handsome. 
Large  in  value,  small  in  price.  Read 
the  ad  and  send  for  full  particulars. 


Among  the  new  advertisers  in  this  issue 
is  P.  D.  Phillips,  who  is  the  resident 
agent  for  a  Canadian  insurance  company 
that  loans  money  to  farmers  at  low  in- 
terest rates. 


FAIRMEAD 
for  alfalfa 


Every  requirement  for  a  profit- 
able alfalfa  home  for  you  Is 
fond  at  Fairmead. 

8  to  10  tons  per  acre  yearly. 

Rich  sandy  loam  soil. 

Healthful  climate. 

Good  neighbors. 

Excellent  for  olives,  figs,  etc. 

On  S.  P.  R.  It.,  5  hours  from 
San  Francisco 

We  are  now  subdividing  19,000 
acres  into  10,  20  and  40-acre 
tracts.  Low  prices,  easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R." 


Co-Operalivc  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed  , 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are   equipped  witliCT 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
l'/2.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng- 
ine for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinders 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503    MARKET  STREET 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»U1VIF»S 

Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  installed  is 
economical  In  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Patented.  Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  S£^S2Sl«2n 

LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice 
turkeys  for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys 
as  high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for 
the  Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write 
us  Immediately  how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as 
we  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  tur- 
keys and  about  how  many  head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO..  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants.  211-217  Clay  St. 
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Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plows 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  consid- 
eration of  its  lineage ;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have  the  right 
genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills  the 
soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage — keep- 
ing abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without  question  heads 
the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type  of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exlusive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other;  num- 
ber of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  de- 
sired; easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE. 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

FACTORY:  Benicia,  Cal.        SAN  FRANCISCO:  451  Brannan  St. 


Hoover  Potato  Digger 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  POTATO  GROWERS 


Digger. 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  10  DAYS'  TIME 

SAVES  LABOR  OF  20  MEN 

<Jf  Roller  Bearing  Elevator  Shafts  and  Idlers. 

Cf  Puts  Potatoes  in  Narrow  Row  Easy  to  Pick. 

<Jf  Carries  Vines  to  Left  Side. 

<J[  Has  36-inch  Drive  Wheels. 

<|f  Made  in  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Folder  About  Potatoes  aent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


Is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


1V4  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


I  have  been  a  firmer 
lor  twen^five  years 

and  during  that  time   have  gained 

experience  which,  combined  with  my  inven- 
tive faculties,  have  enabled  me  to  produce  farm- 
ing machinery  which  saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  products  I  manufacture  are  the  result  of  long 

experiments  and  careful  observation. 

What  You  Can  Do  with 
The  Schmeiser  Port- 
able Automatic  Derrick 

In  moving  hay  from  stack  this  derrick  will  do  the  work  of  12  men.  Loose  or 
baled  hay  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  moved,  dirt  can  be  hoisted  from 
excavations.    Can  also  be  used  for  raising  building  materials  and  lifting 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick  is 
portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 
This  derrick  is  capable  of  doing  a  wide  range  of  work,  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated  ana  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 


WRITE  US  TODAY 


and  we  will  send  you  illustrated  and  descrip- 


tive literature  explaining  just  what  this  derrick 
can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time  and  money.  Our  derrick  is 
being  used  all  over  the  Coast  because  shrewd  farmers  appreciate  its 
l  many  advantages. 


THE 
SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California 

P.O.  Box  123 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  is  Efficient,  Economical.  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8th  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher — yet  coats  yen  nothing;. 


KEL'LAR 


1234  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


A-l 


Galvanized  Irrigation  Pipe  : 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 

It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1*12. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  eouplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Rotation  of  Crops  with  Alfalfa. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  M.  BOMBERGER,  of  Modesto.] 

As  a  rule,  the  alfalfa  grower  in  California  starts  by  buying  twenty, 
forty,  or  eighty  acres  of  land,  prepares  it  for  irrigation,  seeds  it  to 
alfalfa,  harvests  five  or  six  big  crops  per  year  for  five  or  six  years, 
then  his  yields  begin  to  dwindle  down,  and  he  is  forced  either  to  plow 
up  his  entire  ranch  at  one  time  or  to  sell  out.    Or,  if  he  is  a  dairyman, 


Stand  and  Stature  of  Corn  After  Alfalfa. 


While  I  have  had  only  a  few  years'  experience,  I  have  been  success- 
ful beyond  expectations.  Last  December  I  plowed  up  my  second  tract. 
I  am  certain  that  during  the  season  previous  to  plowing  it  up  it  pro- 
duced fully  ten  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  It  had  received  two  dressings 
of  manure,  one  year  apart,  previous  to  plowing.  I  plowed  it  about 
nine  inches  deep,  in  December,  1912,  and  sowed  barley.  The  barley 
was  started  by  the  rains,  and,  as  the  spring  was  dry,  I  irrigated  it 
once  in  March  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  May.  I  cut  it  and  chopped 
it  and  put  it  into  my  silo  May  19  to  23.  The  field  contains  not  over 
twelve  acres,  including  the  irrigation  ditch  and  eighty  rods 
of  road,  and  my  crop  of  barley  filled  my  150-ton  silo  and  there 
were  eight  tons  left  over.  It  was  indeed  a  heavy  crop.  On 
May  20,  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the  field  was  cleared,  I  put  on  two 
plows  and  kept  them  following  up  the  silo  fillers,  so  that  on 
May  24  the  plowing  was  finished,  and  as  the  land  was  just 
damp  enough  for  plowing  but  hardly  wet  enough  to  insure  a 
good  stand  of  corn,  I  turned  on  the  water  on  May  25  and 
fiooded  the  land,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  dry  enough  I  thor- 
oughly disced  it  with  a  double-action  cut-away  disc,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowed  it,  and  then  on  June  2  I  planted  the 
corn.  I  kept  harrowing  the  land  until  the  corn  became  too 
large.  By  that  time  the  soil  was  in  almost  perfect  condition : 
a  deeply-plowed  water  reservoir  well  saturated,  a  well  pulver- 
ized mulch  just  above  the  wet  soil,  and  a  covering  of  small 
clods  above  the  dust  mulch.  As  some  of  the  shattered  barley 
began  to  sprout  and  grow  a  little  later,  I  cultivated  it  twice 
with  shallow  weed-cutting  cultivator,  and  on  July  16  I  irri- 


he  feeds  his  alfalfa  to  his  cows 
during  those  five  or  six  years  and 
perhaps  puts  his  manure  on  the 
land  and  improves  the  quality  of 
his  herd  by  selection  during 
those  years ;  but  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  years  the  foxtail  has 
gotten  a  good  hold  on  his  alfalfa 
land  and,  in  spite  of  the  manure, 
his  crops  begin  to  dwindle,  and 
soon  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell 
his  cows  and  plow  up  his  entire 
ranch  at  once. 

The  worst  feature  about  the 
above  outlined  systems  is  that  the 
entire  ranch  stops  producing  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  benefits  of 
several  years  of  selection  in  breed- 
ing is  lost  to  the  dairyman  who 
did  the  work. 

Even  while  I  was  yet  milking 
cows  for  wages  I  noticed  these 
errors,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  ever  owned  land  I  would 
try  to  remedy  the  above  condi- 
tions by  rotation  of  other  crops 
with  alfalfa.  When  I  bought  land 
several  years  ago  I  decided  to  try 

a  six-year  rotation,  as  follows:  alfalfa,  four  years;  barley  and  com, 
two  years.  My  plan  is  to  plow  up  one-third  of  my  land  every  second 
year,  seed  the  land  which  I  plow  to  barley  in  the  fall  or  winter,  then 
put  the  barley  into  the  silo  when  in  the  dough  and  at  once  plant  the 
corn  and  have  the  corn  ready  for  the  silo  in  the  fall,  and  then  the 
second  fall  seed  the  same;  land  to  barley  again  and  in  the  spring 
to  corn  again,  and  the  following  fall  plow  up  the  next  one-third  of 
my  place  and  seed  the  first  one-third  back  to  alfalfa,  and  so  on  in 
regular  rotation. 


Getting  Ready  for  Good  Rotations  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


gated  it  and  then  cultivated  it  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  as  the  corn 
was  too  tall  for  the  two-horse  cultivator.  The  picture  or  pictures  here- 
with were  taken  just  sixty  days  after  the  corn  was  planted,  when  the 
corn  was  just  starting  to  top  out.  If  all  goes  well  to  maturity,  I  expect 
this  crop  to  yield  not  less  than  25  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre. 

My  reason  for  using  barley  rather  than  any  other  grain  is  because 
it  becomes  ready  for  harvesting  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  grain  and  saves  that  time  for  the  corn.    The  reason  that  I 


(Continued  on  Page  175.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
jiished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Aug.  18,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.28 

.14 

68 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.00 

96 

58 

Sacramento  .... 

.00 

.01 

.00 

96 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.07 

.01 

76 

54 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.02 

90 

46 

Fresno  

.00 

.33 

.00 

100 

56 

Independence  .. 

.00 

1.70 

.00 

90 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.03 

80 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

T 

.00 

80 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.06 

.00 

72 

60 

The  Week. 

While  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  resume  at  once 
discussion  of  current  topics,  from  which  we  have 
refrained  for  nearly  four  months,  there  is  one 
thing  so  clear  and  so  significant  to  California 
development  that  we  cannot  postpone  comment 
upon  it.  One  of  the  plainest  things  in  Europe 
is  that  modern  agriculture  is  advancing  upon 
the  basis  of  the  livestock  industries.  The  most 
notable  achievements  in  agricultural  co-operation 
are  by  those  interested  in  animal  products.  The 
dairy  is  surely  the  lighthouse  of  European  farm- 
ing progress.  This  is  true  all  the  way  from 
northern  Italy  to  Denmark  and  onward  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  whole  continent  is  push- 
ing the  dairy,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  by-products  in  pork  and  veal  for  which  Eu- 
rope is  hungry  because  so  much  more  available 
than  beef.  Still,  the  beef  steer  cuts  a  large  fig- 
ure in  European  agriculture.  The  horse,  of  course, 
is  great,  and  sheep  and  goats  almost  universal. 
The  quick  returns  from  animals,  their  relation 
to  soil  fertility,  and  the  general  stability  of  val- 
ues of  animals  are  incidental  attractions  of  the 
animal  husbandry  to  European  farmers,  land- 
owners, and  capitalists.  One  cannot  go  about 
among  such  things  as  these  without  becoming 
convinced  that  California  should  build  more 
strongly  upon  them.  We  have  our  fruit  indus- 
tries, it  is  true,  and  we  saw  nothing  in  Europe 
to  compare  with  them  for  variety  and  value  in 
a  single  country,  but  before  we  can  reach  our 
fullest  and  best  development  we  must  supplement 
our  horticulture  far  more  widely  by  use  of  land 
and  capital  in  animal  industry.  We  should  or- 
ganize for  this  purpose,  and  make  it  a  line  of 
systematic  and  intelligent  promotion.  It  will  en- 
hance every  legitimate  industrial  activity  of  the 
State,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
income  from  lands  and  multiply  the  comforts  in' 
homes  of  those  directly  engaged  in  a  line  of 
products  which  we  are  so  largely  buying  from 
others  instead  of  supplying  ourselves  and  rolling 
up  a  great  surplus  for  a  hungry  world.  Europe 


is  trying  to  do  this  under  many  handicaps,  and 
is  succeeding  notably.  We  have  advantages  in- 
stead of  handicaps,  and  are  practically  doing 
almost  nothing — if  our  attainment  is  measured 
by  our  opportunity.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest 
lessons  drawn  from  our  observations  in  far 
places. 

Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  WTickson  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  present  disposition  to  organize 
British  agriculture  on  a  co-operative  basis  and 
the  effects  apparently  produced  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  outlook  of  rural  life  on  the  British  Isles. 
He  now  proceeds  to  indicate  more  definitely  the 
methods  of  organization  which  have  been  devel- 
oped and  the  spirit  which  seems  to  actuate  those 
who  are  promoting  the  new  regime  in  public  opin- 
ion and  affairs. — Associate.] 

The  first  thrust  the  American  Commission  made 
at  the  organized  body  of  European  rural  credit 
and  co-operation,  to  ascertain  the  substance  and 
the  soul  thereof,  let  flow  a  stream  of  warm  altru- 
ism and  humanitarianism  in  which  the  investiga- 
tors were  nearly  drowned — it  was  so  copious  and 
surprising.  Our  comments  on  the  motives  and 
methods  of  Italian  and  Hungarian  co-operative 
institutions  gave  some  intimation  of  these  things, 
if  we  remember  correctly.  We  went  abroad,  we 
supposed,  to  study  borrowing  and  lending,  which 
are  popularly  considered  in  America  to  be  soul- 
less things,  and  we  found  them  soul-full — phases 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  We  confess 
that  we  could  not  surely  tell  whether  they  were 
manifestations  of  pure  religion  or  religion  de- 
filed by  self-interest  of  its  promoters,  and  we  are 
not  much  nearer  to  a  demonstration  of  that  mat- 
ter now  than  we  were  at  the  beginning.  We 
still  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  co-operation 
among  European  peasantry  is  about  the  only 
way  out  of  the  shadow  of  anarchy  and  socialism, 
and  those  to  whom  that  shadow  gives  the  hardest 
chill  are  governments,  nobles,  and  the  churches — 
more  or  less  established- — all  of  which  are  ele- 
ments in  the  existing  social  order  which  have  most 
to  lose  if  that  order  should  be  seriously  upset. 
It  is  time  that  in  Germany  such  considerations 
are  associated  with  a  definite  imperial  ambition, 
more  pervading  than  we  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  in  France  an  emotional  patriotism  burns  hot 
against  all  aggressors  and  inspires  all  Frenchmen 
to  work  tirelessly  for  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity, but  these  local  phases  all  add  to  the  im- 
pulse to  invoke  an  emotional  altruism  which  shall 
achieve  agricultural  advancement.  All  agree  that 
agricultural  prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity,"  but  we  are  not  sure  that  all  leaders 
of  agricultural  co-operation  are  working  for  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Most  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  using  it  as  a  means 
toward  the  advancement  of  their  own  kind  of 
humanity  as  defined  by  race  or  geography,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  fact  may  add 
force  and  success  to  their  efforts.  It  certainly 
provides  visible  and  practical  ends  to  strive  for 
and  influences  public  opinion  and  action  as 
broader  and  purer  altruism  fails  to  do.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  religion  of  this  world  and  not  of 
the  next :  although  it  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  sky-pilots  as  a  bottom  heat  which  may  force 
into  quicker  growth  those  seeds  of  the  highest 
spirit  of  mankind  which  seem  to  have  such  a  dis- 
position to  lie  dormant  nowadays. 

Irish  Idealism  in  Co-operation. 

Such  dreams  as  the  foregoing  paragraph  sug- 
gests occupied  and  puzzled  us  not  a  little  as  we 


sped  from  place  to  place  on  the  Continent,  and 
our  only  consolation  was  the  assurance  which 
we  felt  that  when  we  came  to  Great  Britain  we 
should  find  co-operation  developed  rather  more 
as  a  cold  business  proposition  which  we  could 
more  fully  understand  and  more  definitely  meas- 
ure. This  anticipation  seemed  to  be  justified,  as 
our  first  contact  with  co-operation  in  England  wa« 
a  visit  to  the  selling  outfit  of  the  "Live  Pig  Soci- 
ety" at  Ipswich  and  the  "Egg-gathering  and  dis- 
tributing" establishment  at  the  same  point. 
Here,  thought  we,  we  are  up  against  ham  and 
eggs — surely  there  is  something  in  this  for  the 
stomach  rather  than  for  the  soul  of  man.  But  as 
we  scratched  the  round  back  of  a  victim  of  the 
Live  Pig  Society  and  admired  his  coat,  pure  and 
pink  as  a  petal  of  a  Bon  Silene  rose — talking, 
meanwhile,  with  the  expounder  of  the  gospel  of 
British  co-operation  who  attended  us — we  found 
ourselves  snatched  from  pigs  to  poetry  by  the 
declaration  that  "the  impulse  to  English  agri- 
cultural organization  was  drawn  from  Ireland." 
This  fact  was  duly  set  forth  last  week,  but  the 
inspiration  of  it  we  purposely  avoided  at  that 
time  so  that  it  might  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Xow  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  we  said  about  him  last  week,  is  the 
Discoverer  and  King  of  Co-operation  in  British 
agriculture,  but  he  is  not  the  Priest  thereof,  for 
kings  and  priests  do  not  seem  to  be  merged  in 
this  generation  as  they  were  in  the  Order  of  Mel- 
chisedec.  The  priest  and  philosopher  of  Irish 
agricultural  co-operation  is  George  W.  Russell, 
who  is  also  a  poet,  an  artist  in  oil  colors,  and 
editor  of  the  Irish  Homestead — being  thereby  the 
most  esthetically  endowed  editor  known  to  this 
writer.  It  was  very  clear,  however,  that  as  Mr. 
Russell  stood  among  his  associates  in  the  meet- 
ings in  Dublin,  they  did  not  count  his  ability  to 
write  epics  and  paint  sunrises  as  any  detriment 
to  his  apostleship  of  co-operation,  but  rather  as 
an  added  qualification  thereto.  This  assured  us 
that  in  its  origin  and  current  philosophy,  British 
agricultural  co-operation,  born  in  Ireland,  had  one 
(or  more)  upon  agricultural  co-operation  on  the 
Continent  in  the  richness  of  its  sentiment,  be- 
cause we  found  there  no  poets  nor  artists  lead- 
ing in  co-operation,  though  there  were  of  priests 
quite  a  plenty.  We  support  this  conception  of 
the  situation  by  quoting  from  the  beautiful  essay 
read  by  Mr.  Russell  at  the  Dublin  meeting,  a  few 
sentences : 

It  is  the  business  of  the  rural  reformer  to 
create  the  rural  community.  It  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  a  rural  civilization.  You  have 
to  organize  the  community  so  that  it  can  act  as 
one  body.  It  is  not  enough  to  organize  farm- 
ers in  a  district  for  one  purpose  only — in  a  credit 
society,  a  dairy  society,  a  fruit  society,  a  bacon 
factory,  or  in  a  co-operative  store.  All  these  may 
be  and  must  be  beginnings,  but  if  they  do  not 
develop  and  absorb  all  rural  business  into  their 
organization  they  will  have  little  effect  on  char- 
acter. No  true  social  organism  will  have  been 
created.  If  people  unite  as  consumers  to  buy  to- 
gether they  only  come  into  contact  on  this  one 
point ;  there  is  no  general  identiy  of  interest.  If 
co-operative  societies  are  specialized  for  this  pur- 
pose or  that — as  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent— to  a  large  extent,  the  limitation  of  ob- 
jects prevents  a  true  social  organism  from  being 
formed.  The  latter  has  a  tremendous  effect  on 
human  character.  The  specialized  society  only 
develops  economic  efficiency.  The  evolution  of 
humanity  beyond  its  present  level  depends  abso- 
lutely on  its  power  to  unite  and  create  true  social 
organisms. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  creation  of  the  rural 
community,  but  it  really  cannot  be  created.  It  is 
a  natural  growth  when  the  right  seed  is  planted. 
Co-operation  is  the  seed.  Let  us  take  Ireland. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  co- 
operative society  in  the  country.  Individualism 
was  the  mode  of  life.   Every  farmer  manufactured 
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I  and  sold  as  seemed  best  in  his  eyes.   It  was  gen- 
i  erally  the  worst  possible  way  he  could  have  chos- 
en.  Then  came  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  col- 
leagues, preaching  co-operation.   A  creamery  was 
(I  established  here,  an  agricultural  society  there, 

Band  having  planted  the  ideas  it  was  some  time 
before  the  economic  expert  could  decide  whether 
they  were  planted  in  fertile  soil.  But  that  ques- 
tion was  decided  many  years  ago.  The  co-opera- 
tive society,  started  for  whatever  purpose  orig- 
inally, is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  and  it  exercises  a 
magnetic  influence  on  all  agricultural  activities, 
so  that  we  now  have  societies  which  buy  milk, 
manufacture  and  sell  butter,  deal  in  poultry  and 
eggs,  cure  bacon,  provide  fertilizers,  feeding- 
stuffs,  seeds  and  machinery  for  their  members,  and 
even  cater  for  every  requirement  of  the  farmer's 
household.  This  magnetic  power  of  attracting 
and  absorbing  to  themselves  the  various  rural 
activities  which  the  properly  constituted  co-op- 
erative societies  have,  makes  them  develop  rap- 
idly, until  in  the  course  of  a  decade  or  a  genera- 
tion there  is  created  a  real  social  organism,  where 
the  members  buy  together,  manufacture  together, 
market  together;  where  finally  their  entire  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. I  believe  in  half  a  century  the  whole 
business  of  rural  Ireland  will  be  done  co-opera- 
tively. 

You  will  understand  the  difference  between  a 
rural  population  and  a  rural  community,  between 
a  people  loosely  knit  together  by  the  vague  ties  of 
a  common  latitude  and  longitude,  and  people  who 
are  closely  knit  together  in  an  association  and  who 
form  a  true  social  organism,  a  true  rural  com- 
munity. Wherever  rural  prosperity  is  reported  of 
any  country,  inquire  into  it  and  it  will  be  found 
that  it  depends  on  rural  organization.  Wherever 
there  is  rural  decay,  inquire  into  it  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  was  a  rural  population,  but  no 
rural  community,  no  organization,  no  guild  to 
promote  common  interests  and  unite  people  in 
defence  of  them. 

The  genius  of  rural  life  has  not  yet  appeared. 
We  have  no  fundamental  philosophy  concerning 
it,  but  we  have  treasures  of  political  wisdom  deal- 
ing with  humanity  as  a  social  organism  in  city,  in 
states,  or  as  great  nationalities.  It  might  be  worth 
while  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solon,  an  Aristotle,  or  an  Alexander  Hamilton 
might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. Statesmen  who  have  devoted  so  much 
thought  to  the  constitution  of  empires  and  the  or- 
ganization of  great  cities,  who  have  studied  their 
psychology,  have  almost  always  treated  the  rural 
problem  purely  as  an  economic  problem ;  as  if 
agriculture  was  a  business  only  and  not  a  life. 

Do  We  Need  Isolation  or  Correlation? 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  foregoing  dec- 
laration of  the  fundamental  purposes  and  ultimate 
ends  of  agricultural  co-operation  that  our  antici- 
pation of  finding  in  Great  Britain  a  plain  path  to 
better  farming-business  received  something  of  a 
bat  in  the  eye  by  this  glare  of  the  philosophy  of 
rural  life.  Instead  of  escaping  from  the  emotional 
fervors  of  the  continent  to  something-  cooler,  we 
encountered  what  seemed  to  be  a  hotter  wave  of 
fancy  and  sentiment.  We  do  not  propose  to 
analyze  it;  let  the  reader  see  what  he  can  make  of 
it  for  himself. 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  single  reflection 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  city  and  country  life  will 
come  through  emphasizing  their  differences.  They 
have  been  different  too  long  and  the  rising  gen- 
erations have  shown  too  clearly  which  they  pre- 
fer. We  need  now  correlation,  not  segregation. 
We  believe  that  agriculture  is  chiefly  a  business 
and  should  not  be  a  life,  in  the  sense  of  being 
apart  from  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
believe  farmers  should  come  more,  and  not  less, 
into  the  common  duties,  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  citizenship.  We  believe  that  if 
farmers  come  together  cordially  and  effectively 
on  business  matters,  other  relations  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  insist 
that  farmers  will  never  be  properly  associated  un- 
less they  sleep  together,  there  will  be  an  amount 


of  snoring  and  kicking  which  will  throw  them 
farther  apart  than  they  are  now. 

Farmers  should  attain  greater  influence  and 
prominence  in  public  affairs  for  their  own  sakes 
and  in  justice  to  their  industry,  but  to  do  this  they 
must  mingle  in  public  affairs.  There  is  fighting 
to  do,  and  one  cannot  learn  to  fight  by  following 
the  life  of  the  rural  hermitage.  Organization  is 
essential,  but  it  must  result  in  bringing  the  farmer 
as  far  into  the  world  as  his  spirit,  talent,  and 
training  justify.  Mr.  Russell  will  say  in  a  later 
quotation,  that  the  farmers'  work  in  public  affairs 
must  be  done  "by  the  farmer  and  his  friends." 
This  seems  to  anticipate  that  agriculture  must 
have  two  classes,  the  industrious  members  of  the 
rural  community,  and  the  thinking  and  preach- 
ing people  who  will  represent  them — viz.:  the 
beneficent  nobility  of  birth,  property,  or  letters. 
This  is  un-American.  Our  view  is  that  the  farmer 
must  create  his  own  industry  and  represent  it  him- 
self in  the  highest  places.  To  this  end  he  must 
feel  that,  in  this  country,  his  birth  is  as  good  as 
anybody's  and  he  must  attain  property  and  edu- 
cation inferior  to  none.  In  these  lines,  organiza- 
tion must  be  his  chief  working  force  and  method. 

What  Has  Been  Done  in  Great  Britain? 

But  perhaps  we  are  taking  this  philosophy  and 
prophecy  of  British  agricultural  co-operation  too 
seriously ;  or,  possibly,  the  philosophy  may  be 
right  for  British  peasantry  when  administered  by 
beneficent  upper  classes  and  paternal  govern- 
ment; or,  perhaps,  British  farmers  are  taking  to 
it  because  of  its  business  efficiency  and  ignoring 
its  philosophy — this  last  seems  to  us  most  prob- 
able. However  that  may  be,  it  is  going  fast  and 
achieving  such  things  as  were  intimated,  in  part, 
in  our  last  issue.  A  few  more  facts  of  its  achieve- 
ments may  be  cited  from  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  in  Great 
Britain : 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  495  affiliated 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  45.000  persons  and  making 
an  aggrgeate  business  turn-over  of  $10,000,000. 

In  Scotland  there  are  106  such  societies  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  7140  and  a  turn-over  of 
$1,515,200. 

In  Ireland  there  are  933  such  societies  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  100,000  and  a  turn-over 
of  over  $15,000,000. 

Probably  this  is  rather  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  value  of  the  buying  and 'selling  of  agricul- 
tural materials  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly large  enough  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance and  indicate  the  influence  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  work  is  very  broad  and  touches  nearly  all 
lines  of  agricultural  activity,  as  the  following 
grouping  of  affiliated  societies  according  to  their 
chief  functions  will  show :  purchase  of  machinery 
and  supplies ;  produce  selling ;  central  trading 
boards ;  dairy  production  and  sale ;  eggs  and  poul- 
try; fruit  and  garden  products;  improvement  of 
live  stock ;  subdivision  of  land  in  small  holdings ; 
land  renting;  wool  industry,  live  pig  industry, 
bacon  industry,  co-operative  produce  distribution ; 
agricultural  insurance ;  agricultural  credit ;  flax 
handling.  In  short,  societies  for  co-operative  pro- 
ducing, improving,  and  selling ;  for  protecting  and 
promoting  almost  everything  agricultural  which 
needs  such  service — all  such  are  specially  organ- 
ized and  then  affiliated,  as  will  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

How  the  Work  Is  Begun  and  Promoted. 

There  are  probably  as  many  different  kinds  of 
farmers'  societies  now  existing  in  any  of  the  lead- 
ing States  of  this  country  as  there  are  in  Great 
Britain,  but  there  are  two  differences  between  our 


societies  and  theirs;  first  theirs  are  created  to 
serve  a  more  prevalent  and  distinct  advantage  in 
buying  and  selling  for  their  members;  second, 
theirs  are  all  affiliated  in  central  organizations, 
ours  are  for  the  most  part  unorganized  and  un- 
associated  in  their  work.  The  really  unique  thing 
about  co-operation  in  Great  Britain  is  that  it  is 
proceeding  under  the  constant  effort  of  a  central 
body  with  three  branches,  viz. :  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  (or,  as  it  is  always  called,  the 
"A.  O.  S. "),  which  is  the  central  body,  with  which 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  (or 
the  "I.  A.  O.  S."),  and  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  (or  the  "S.  A.  O.  S.")  are 
affiliated.  The  Welch  outfit  is  a  branch  of  the 
central  or  English  Organization  Society,  while  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  have  distinct  but  affiliated  ex- 
istence therewith. 

All  these  societies,  which  are  always  affection- 
ately designated  by  pronouncing  the  initial  letters 
indicated  above,  are  officered,  in  part,  by  my  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  are  quite  as  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  and  the  fire  of  patriotism  as 
any  of  the  exalted  patrons  of  co-operation  whom 
we  found  on  the  continent.  They  serve  without 
compensation  and  do  real,  hard  work.  Other 
officers  are  actual  farmers,  and  the  teaming  is 
good  on  all  the  boards.  The  societies  have  brought 
themselves  into  such  high  esteem  that  the  govern- 
ment acts  with  and  through  them,  making  large 
grants  of  money  to  be  expended  as  these  societies 
desire  and  making  the  societies  the  almoners  of 
such  grants  in  their  several  territories.  Although 
it  seems  to  have  come  about  in  -a  different  way, 
the  British  government  is  as  closely  participating 
in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  co-operation  as 
are  the  governments  of  the  continent,  and  while 
we  hear  just  as  much  about  co-operation  building 
from  the  bottom  upward  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
we  also  see  the  usual  amount  of  philanthropic 
tackling  thrown  down  from  above,  and  presum- 
ably for  the  same  reason,  viz. :  to  improve  the 
foundations  of  the  existing  social  order. 

But  Mr.  Bussoll,  as  quoted  above,  is  very  sure 
that  the  government  must  provide  but  not  con- 
trol.  At  one  time  he  said  this : 

The  necessary  organization  work  among  the 
farmers  must  be  carried  on  by  an  organizing  body 
which  is  entirely  controlled  by  those  interested  in 
agriculture — farmers  and  their  friends.  To  ask 
the  State  or  a  State  department  to  undertake  this 
work  is  to  ask  a  body  influenced  and  often  con- 
trolled by  powerful  capitalists  and  middle  agen- 
cies, which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  organization 
to  eliminate.  The  State  can,  without  obstruction 
from  any  quarter,  give  farmers  a  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  science  of  farming;  but  let  it  once  in- 
terfere with  business,  and  a  horde  of  angry  inter- 
ests set  to  work  to  hamper  and  limit  by  every  pos- 
sible means ;  and  compromises  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, where  no  compromise  ought  to  be  permitted, 
are  almost  inevitable.  A  voluntary  body  like  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  which 
was  the  first  to  attempt  the  co-operative  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  in  these  islands,  is  the  only  kind  of 
body  which  can  pursue  its  work  fearlessly,  un- 
hampered by  alien  interests. 

An  Ultimate  Ambition. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  remember  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sel  looks  forward  to  a  new  social  order,  the  rural 
community,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  which 
he  outlines  in  the  quotation  we  first  made  from 
his  address,  and  he  foresees  for  it  such  sovereign 
power  as  this : 

The  business  of  distribution  of  the  produce  and 
industries  of  the  community  would  be  carried  on 
by  great  federations,  which  would  attend  to  ex- 
port and  sale  of  the  products  of  thousands  of  so- 
cieties. Such  communities  would  he  real  social  or- 
ganisms. The  individual  would  be  free  to  do  as  he 
willed,  but  he  would  find  that  communal  activity 
would  be  infinitely  more  profitable  than  individual 
activity.    We  would  then  have  a  real  democracy 
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carrying  on  its  own  business,  and  bringing  about 
reforms  without  pleading  to,  or  begging  of,  the 
State,  or  intriguing  with  or  imploring  the  aid  of 
political  middlement  to  get  this,  that,  or  the  other 
done  for  them.  They  would  be  self-respecting,  be- 
cause they  would  be  self-helping  above  all  things. 
The  national  councils  and  meetings  of  national 
federations  would  finally  become  the  real  Parlia- 
ment of  the  nation,  for  wherever  all  the  economic 
power  is  centered,  there  also  is  centered  all  the 
political  power.  And  no  politician  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  the  organized  industry  of  a  nation. 

What  Is  There  in  It  for  Us? 

In  the  wonderful  growth  of  agricultural  co- 
operation in  the  British  isles  there  is  for  us  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  advancing 
prosperity  in  the  rural  districts  by  producers 
working  together  to  buy  their  requirements  at 
wholesale  for  distribution  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives, and  to  sell  their  products  without  the  in- 
tervention of  so  many  handlers  between  the  farm 
and  the  consumer.  Those  who  are  looking  for 
suggestions  on  direct  trade  should  study  British 
achievements  therein.  In  this  work  the  British 
farmers  found  their  way  open  because  of  vast 
agencies  for  distribution  which  co-operating  con- 
sumers have  built  during  the  last  three  decades, 
and  near  approach  of  producers  and  consumers  is 
squeezing  out  many  costly  and  useless  "middle 
agencies"  as  the  British  politely  call  them.  There 
is  also  much  to  learn  in  the  study  of  the  societies 
which  they  have  organized  for  systematic  pro- 
motion of  co-operation  and  the  way  they  have 
won  the  support  of  all  political  parties  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  favoring  producers'  organiza- 
tions. The  progress  attained  in  the  correlation 
of  public  educational  effort  to  the  protection,  pro- 
motion and  popularization  of  agriculture  is  also 


[Although  it  is  too  late  to  thin  apples,  it  is 
perhaps  just  the  right  time  to  figure  out  how 
much  this  year's  crop  would  be  worth  if  the 
fruit  had  been  spaced  to  attain  larger  size.  Of 
course,  the  proposition  is  not  universal,  for  Cali- 
fornia apples  do  often  come  too  large,  especially 
on  young  trees,  but  still  there  are  too  many  small 
apples,  and  anyone  who  is  likely  to  have  them 
should  guard  against  it.  A  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  discourse  on  this  subject  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  in 
which  Leon  D.  Batchelor  gives  conclusions  drawn 
from  general  experience  and  from  specific  experi- 
ments. We  take  leading  parts  of  the  work. — 
Editor.] 

In  the  production  of  fancy  boxed  apples,  the 
necessity  for  thinning  has  been  more  apparent 
as  competition  lias  become  keener.  The  practica- 
bility of  thinning  peaches  and  pears  is  no  longer 
doubted,  but  the  majority  of  apple-growers  have 
not  yet  realized  the  value  of  taking  up  systematic 
work  in  the  thinning  of  apples.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  intermountain  fruit-grower 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  it  no  longer  pays 
to  grow  ordinary  fruit. 

Questions  of  Size. — The  larger  the  apple,  with- 
in certain  limits,  the  larger  the  edible  portion, 
the  more  highly  it  is  valued.  Two  perfectly 
sound,  well-colored  Jonathan  apples  below  21/t 
inches  in  diameter  would  be  considered  culls  b\ 
any  fruit  shipping  association,  and  either  fed  to 
the  stock  or  made  into  cider  or  thrown  away. 
Yet,  one  Jonathan  apple  with  exactly  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  aforementioned  two.  except 
being  about  2%  inches  in  diameter,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  fancy  apple  and  highly  prized  by  any 
lover  of  fruit.  The  market  demands  a  certain 
sized  apple  to  be  acceptable  to  the  trade ;  where- 
as a  Jonathan  2%  inches  or  less  in  diameter  is 
considered  a  cull  and  worth  about  5  cents  a  bushel 
for  cider,  a  Jonathan  2%  inches  in  diameter  is 
considered  a  fancy  grade  and  would  wholesale 


notable  and  suggestive.  In  agricultural  credit 
organizations  they  have  done  little  but  are  work- 
ing at  it.  The  British  farmer  resembles  the 
American  in  not  caring  to  assume  indefinite  res- 
ponsibility for  his  neighbor  and  resenting  the 
claim  of  the  community  to  know  his  individual 
affairs.  Besides  it  seems  true  that  there  is  less 
need  for  self-banking  by  farmers  because  existing 
commercial  banks  have  plenty  of  money  to  lend 
at  about  5%  and  readily  accept  the  collective  se- 
curity of  co-operative  societies  without  pursuing 
the  individual  members  thereof,  as  they  do  on 
the  continent.  British  gold  tlows  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad  when  the  bowl  is  properly  tipped  and 
organization  seems  to  drive  out  the  Shylocks  of 
the  country  stores  by  giving  more  conscientious 
capitalists  a  chance  to  come  in. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  what  Great  Britain  is  doing  al- 
though we  do  dissent  from  much  of  the  philosophy 
of  it  as  we  heard  it  expounded. 

Au  Revoir. 

Having  now  swung  the  circle  of  the  American 
Commission  on  Rural  Credit  and  Co-operation, 
we  take  leave  of  the  traveling  function,  for  the 
present  at  least.  We  shall  naturally  have  mucli 
to  say  about  the  relations  of  farmers  to  each 
other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  which  so 
many  significant  things  have  been  seen  and  stored 
in  memory.  It  will  be  more  comfortable,  however, 
to  comment  upon  our  observations  from  the  tri- 
pod than  from  the  car-seat  or  the  deck-stool,  and 
not  less  acceptable  to  the  reader  also,  for  no  man 
is  more  wearisome  than  he  who,  having  made  a 
certain  trip,  proceeds  to  travel  upon  the  patience 
of  his  friends  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


on  the  average  for  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  That 
is,  according  to  the  market  standards,  by  increas- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  apple  one-half  inch,  we 
increase  its  market  value  twenty  to  twenty-five 
times.  Surely  if  we  are  engaged  in  commercial 
apple  production,  we  cannot  overlook  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this.  By  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
crop  at  an  early  stage  in  its  development,  this 
increase  in  size  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  obtain  it  otherwise. 

Experimenters  and  the  most  successful  grow- 
ers have  long  since  advised  and  practiced  the 
thinning  of  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
that  which  remains. 

For  the  Sake  of  the  Tree. — Although  the  in- 
crease in  the  current  year's  crop  is  ample  reason 
for  thinning,  it  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived. By  reducing  the  tree's  crop  this  year, 
there  is  more  likelihood  of  a  yood  crop  the  fol- 
lowing .war.  Much  of  the  so-called  habit  of  "al- 
ternate bearing"  in  apple  trees  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  they  overbear  one  year  and 
recover  from  this  overtax  by  bearing  a  very  light 
crop  the  following  year.  Many  broken  limbs  in 
the  orchard  could  he  averted  by  proper  thinning 
and  much  time  and  money  saved  in  propping  the 
orchard. 

Methods. — The  actual  methods  to  he  used  in 
this  operation  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  con- 
ditions, such  as  soil,  age  of  trees,  varieties  and 
methods  of  irrigation  and  pruning.  The  fruit- 
grower should  experiment  and  learn  the  best 
methods  to  follow  under  his  conditions.  Some 
people  thin  to  a  definite  numher  of  boxes  on  a 
certain  aged  tree.  This  may  be  determined  on 
one  or  two  trees  by  actually  counting  the  apples. 
These  counted  trees  may  then  be  used  as  models, 
so  to  speak,  and  thin  the  others  aecordingly. 
Other  growers  have  learned  by  experience  the 
proper  distance  apples  should  be  from  each  other 
mi  the  tree  if  they  are  to  reach  a  marketable  size. 
For  the  past  two  years  in  thinning  Jonathans  to 
a  minimum  distance  of  four  inches,  on  eight  and 
nine-year-old  trees,  there  were  still  too  many  ap- 
ples remaining  for  their  maximum  development. 


A  minimum  distance  of  five  to  six  inches  would 
no  doubt  have  given  better  results  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  Gano  trees  nine  years  old, 
thinned  to  one  fruit  on  a  spur,  with  the  spurs  a 
minimum  distance  of  about  six  inches,  gave  good 
results. 

The  above  experience  may  serve  as  a  guide  in 
helping  each  grower  to  determine  the  proper 
method  to  follow  under  each  individual  case. 
Certain  thinning  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  which 
case  the  fruit  was  left  the  minimum  distance  of 
eight  inches.  This  seemed  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults under  the  conditions.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  pruning  may  be  substituted  for  thinning. 
To  be  sure,  pruning  thins  out  the  fruit  buds  very 
materially,  but  it  can  hardly  take  the  place  of 
thinning.  Some  relief  must  be  had  for  the  crowd- 
ed cluster  on  the  individual  branches,  and  again 
such  severe  pruning  as  would  properly  reduce  the 
crop  on  a  bearing  apple  tree  would  likely  be  too 
severe  pruning  otherwise. 

For  the  best  results,  the  thinning  operation 
should  commence  immediately  after  the  June 
crop.  The  work  should  be  done  while  the  apples 
are  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Concerning  tools  for  this  work,  some  varieties 
like  the  Gano  and  Ben  Davis  are  easily  thinned 
by  hand,  while  varieties  with  short  fruit  spurs 
are  not  as  readily  handled  this  way  and  the  work 
may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  a  small  shear 
made  especially  for  this  purpose.  In  any  case, 
care  should  be  used  not  to  break  or  injure  the 
fruit  spurs  in  the  operation.  Very  few  fruit  spurs 
will  be  broken  by  the  careful  worker  if  the  spur 
is  grasped  firmly  in  one  hand  while  the  apples 
are  removed  with  the  other.  An  upward  and 
backward  twist  of  fruit  will  loosen  the  stem  from 
the  spur  without  disturbing  the  remaining  fruit 
or  breaking  the  spur.  t  One  or  two  apples  are 
often  removed  from  a  cluster  in  this  way,  leav- 
ing the  remaining  apple  undisturbed.  Careless 
workers  who  persist  in  pulling  off  the  fruit  should 
not  be  tolerated,  as  this  practice  loosens  much 
of  the  remaining  fruit  and  breaks  off  many  spurs. 
A  light  picking  ladder  will  hasten  the  work  with 
the  older  trees,  and  the  entire  bearing  surface 
may  be  easily  reached. 

Cost  of  Thinning. — The  cost  of  this  work  is 
only  slight  compared  with  the  increased  returns. 
The  actual  time  in  thinning  will  be  saved  at  har- 
vest time  in  sorting  the  crop.  If.  however,  full 
time  is  charged  to  this  thinning  work,  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  1%  to  2  cents  per  box  of 
harvested  fruit.  In  case  of  the  Gano  variety, 
which  is  more  readily  thinned  than  some  other 
sorts,  the  cost  will  hardly  exceed  1  cent  per  box. 
on  low-headed  trees. 

Girls  and  boys  can  be  used  entirely  for  the 
work,  which  will  keep  the  cost  well  within  the 
limits  noted  above.  Girls  are  generally  quicker 
and  oftentimes  more  careful  than  boys.  From 
10  to  15  cents  per  hour  can  be  profitably  paid 
for  this  work. 

Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan. — The  following  re- 
sults, obtained  during  1911-1012.  show  the  re- 
turns in  dollars  and  cents  for  this  operation.  In 
1011.  two  varieties  were  used.  Ben  Davis  and 
Jonathan.  The  trees  were  eight  years  old  and 
were  well  cared  for  along  the  lines  of  cultivation, 
irrigation,  spraying,  pruning,  etc.  Both  varieties 
were  thinned  to  a  minimum  distance  of  four 
inches  and  in  case  the  fruit  spurs  were  closer 
than  four  inches,  all  the  fruit  was  removed  from 
one  of  them.  The  thinning  was  done  immediately 
after  the  June  drop,  when  the  apples  were  from 
1  to  1%  inches  in  diameter.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  : 

Ben  Davis  feiprht-year-old  trees)  :  four  trees  per 
plot :  1011.  The  thinned  plot  was  thinned  to  x 
minimum  distance  of  4  inches. 

Culls        Choice  Fancy 
Below  2V,.  2i/ito2Vj.    2^  up.  Total. 
Av.  price,  box..  .Not  salable  $0.55  $0.75 

Unthinned    10  18  5  33 

Thinned    2  10  19  31 

Thinned  fruit,  gross   Ik 

Unthinned  fruit,  gross    H-*5 

Charging  2  cents  per  box  for  the  harvested 
crop  for  thinning  amounts  to  62  cents  for  the 
four  trees.  Twenty-nine  boxes  at  12  cents  per 
box  were  required  to  market  this  plot,  making 
a  return  of  $15.65  for  the  apples  on  this  plot. 
The  unthinned  plot  required  23  boxes  to  market 
the  crop  and  with  no  charge  for  thinning,  made 
I  a  return  of  $10.90. 
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Net  return  of  thinned  plot  (4  trees)  $  15.65 

Net  return  of  unthinned  plot  (4  trees)   10.99 


Net  increase  (4  trees)   $  4.66 

Net  increase  per  tree    1.16 

Net  increase  per  acre    113.40 


Trees  were  set  16x24,  making  115  per  acre. 

The  Jonathans'  showed  a  net  increase  of  30 
cents  per  tree.  It  was  very  evident  that  this 
could  have  been  very  materially  increased  if  even 
more  fruit  had  been  removed.  As  noted  above, 
the  minimum  distance  of  four  inches  seemed  too 
close*  on  these  trees.  If  the  thinning  had  been 
done  to  a  minimum  distance  of  five  or  six  inches, 
the  percentage  of  fancy  fruit  would  no  doubt  have 
been  greater.  On  some  of  the  heavier  orchard 
soils  where  plenty  of  water  is  available,  the 
Jonathan  variety  may  be  able  to  develop  a  satis- 
factory crop  at  a  minimum  distance  of  four  to 
five  inches.  The  soil  on  the  experimental  plots  is 
a  gravelly  loam  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  is  available. 

Jonathan  and  Gano. — During  the  season  of 
1912,  Jonathan  and  Gano  trees  were  used  in  the 
experiment,  the  same  trees  in  the  case  of  Jona- 
thans that  were  used  the  previous  season,  with 
the  following  results : 

Jonathan  Tbees  (Nine  Yeaes  Old),  1912. 


Plot  C— Unthinned. 


Selling 

Amount  in 

Price  per 

Grade. 

pounds. 

100  lbs. 

Total. 

Culls   

214 

$0.10 

$0.21 

578 

1.20 

6.93 

.  .  203 

1.90 

3.85 

23 

2.20 

0.50 

1018 

$11.49 

Average  per  tree 

254 

2.87 

Plot  A— Thinned  to 

a  minimum 

distance  of  4 

inches. 

Selling 

Amount  in 

Price  per 

Grade. 

pounds. 

100  lbs. 

Total. 

Culls   

$0.10 

$0.14 

1.20 

6.38 

1.90 

6.99 

Extra  fancy   

38 

2.20 

0.82 

Total  for  4  trees 

1076 

$14.32 

Average  per  tree  (thinned)  $  3.58 

Average  per  tree,  (unthinned)   2.87 

Average  increase  per  tree  in  favor  of  thinning   0.71 

Average  increase  per  acre  in  favor  of  thinning. . . .  81.65 
Trees  were  set  16x24  (115  per  acre). 

In  the  above  calculation  for  1912,  no  charge 
was  made  for  thinning.  Experience  shows  this 
is  fully  paid  for  in  reduced  cost  of  sorting,  when 
the  fruit  is  packed.  The  culls  were  salable  in 
1912  at  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  cider, 
while  this  grade  was  a  total  loss  in  1911. 

Interesting  Contrasts.— Per  cent  of  crop  in  dif- 
ferent grades  on  thinned  and  unthinned  Ben 
Davis  plots,  1911 : 

Culls.       Choice.  Fancy. 

Unthinned    30.3  54.5  15.1 

Thinned    6.4  32.2  61.3 

Per  cent  of  crop  in  different  grades  on  thinned 
and  unthinned  Jonathan  plots,  1912 : 

Fancy  and 
Culls.       Choice.  extra. 

Unthinned    21  57  22 

Thinned    13  49  38 

The  above  results  are  only  what  may  be  expected 
under  average  conditions  in  the  irrigated  sections 
of  the  intermountain  region.  Even  though  the 
increase  net  returns  are  only  $30  per  acre,  as  in 
case  of  the  Jonathan  trees  in  1911,  this  factor  can 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

All  varieties  cannot  be  handled  the  same,  and 
conditions  vary  with  age  of  the  trees,  and  cultural 
practice.  Frequently  certain  varieties  or  certain 
trees  of  a  variety  will  need  no  thinning  some  par- 
ticular season.  Trees  severely  pruned  will  not 
need  as  much  thinning  as  otherwise.  But  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  good  commercial  sorts  in  this 
region  have  a  tendency  to  and  are  allowed  to  over- 
bear. 

The  grower  must  study  his  own  problems  and  if 
only  20%  of  the  crop  or  even  less  can  be  graded 
as  extra  fancy,  something  is  wrong.  Oftentimes 
it  is  an  over-burdened  tree. 


TRY  INOCULATION. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  white  clover  lawn 
which  has  not  done  well,  although  it  was  planted 
in  early  spring  of  this  year  and  has  had  plenty 
of  water,  and  while  the  soil  was  rich,  I  have  used 
a  commercial  fertilizer,  and  still  the  lawn  seems 


to  be  at  a  standstill.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  soil  is  lacking  in  certain  bacteria  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  clover.  Can 
you  suggest  what  to  do  in  this  matter? — F.  K., 
Woodlake. 

You  can  try  inoculation  by  taking  some  soil 
from  any  lawn  or  field  in  which  clover  or  alfalfa 
is  growing  satisfactorily.  Scatter  this  over  part 
of  the  lawn,  wash  down  with  a  good  sprinkling, 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  solve  following  doubts. 
Up  to  last  winter  I  supposed  my  ranch  to  be  in  a 
frostless  district.  At  any  rate,  during  the  nine 
previous  years  that  I  had  owned  it,  it  had  been 
immune  from  damage  by  frost.  This  spring  I 
had  to  saw  off  22  acres  of  three  to  six-year-old 
lemon  trees  close  to  the  ground.  The  roots  have 
sent  up  vigorous  growing  suckers  from  the  stumps. 
I  have  cut  off  all  t he  suckers  but  three  or  four 
to  the  stump  and  headed  back  those  left  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  have  each 
branched  from  five  to  ten  branches  at  and  below 
point  where  the  tops  were  nipped,  said  branches 
from  two  to  four  feet  high.  I  have  also  driven  a 
lath  in  the  ground  by  each  stump,  to  which  I  have 
tied  the  young  trees,  and  shall  drive  an  additional 
heavier  and  stronger  stake. 

Two  questions  arise  in  my  mind  that  I  cannot 
answer.  First,  we  are  subject  to  very  hard  winds, 
some  years,  from  the  north,  and  as  the  growing 
sprouts  split  from  the  trunk  very  easily  I  am 
afraid  to  cut  them  to  one  sprout  per  stump  lest 
same  hard  wind  or  accident  split  it  off  and  I  lose 
the  tree,  for  I  think  it  will  be  years  before  these 
sprouts  are  safely  grown  into  the  stumps.  Can  I 
leave  three  or  four  sprouts  permanently,  thus 
practically  heading  the  tree  right  at  the  ground, 
as  is  the  best  plan  for  growing  olive  trees,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience?  Or  what  shall  I  do  with 
them? 

Second,  what  shall  I  do  with  the  numerous 
branches  that  have  started  where  the  suckers 
were  nipped  two  feet  from  the  ground?  They 
are  already  top  heavy,  and  if  I  nip  each  branch 
back  to  6  to  10  inches  from  main  stalk  they  will 
again  rebranch  and  give  me  from  25  to  50 
branches  starting  out  within  three  feet  of  the 
ground,  making  a  mighty  tangle  and  a  top-heavy 
young  tree. 

Cutting  Back  After  Frost. — I  do  not  think  the 
advice  of  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
School  last  spring  was  timely  or  good  advice,  i.  e., 
"not  to  touch  frozen  trees  until  they  had  started 
a  vigorous  growth  and  thus  determined  the  de- 
marcation between  frozen  and  unfrozen  wood." 

It  did  not  appeal  to  me -as  reasonable  at  the 
time,  for  I  thought  there  would  be  a  vast  waste 
of  strength  and  vitality  pumping  sap  into 
branches  where  the  cambium  layer  was  irrepar- 
ably injured  and  yet  with  vitality  enough  to  take 
the  sap.  I  cut  my  old  trees  back  at  once  to  where 
the  bark  looked  sound,  after  much  cutting  and 
scraping  of  bark  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  how 
much  of  the  branch  would  live,  and  I  waxed  all 
cut  ends.  The  result  was  that  my  old  trees  at 
once  began  to  send  out  an  infinite  number  of 
little  fruit-wood  branches  from  dormant  buds  all 
along  the  stubs  of  branches,  and  today  they  have 
as  pretty  tops  as  I  ever  saw.  My  neighbors 
waited  until  June  and  July  to  do  their  trimming. 
The  result  was  very  few  fruit  spurrs ;  scarcely  any 
branches  of  old  tops  in  commission;  and  mostly 
big,  vigorous  water  suckers  from  below  the  crown 
of  the  old  tree.  I  left  two  trees,  for  an  experi- 
ment, until  July,  and  I  will  lose  two  years  more 
time  on  these  two  trees,  and  I  doubt  if  they  will 
ever  make  good  trees.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Ontario. 

You  can  certainly  make  serviceable  trees  by 
budding  into  several  stems  as  you  propose,  watch- 
ing to  keep  rot  out  of  the  stumps  from  which  they 
start. 

By  putting  in  buds  now  or  a  little  later,  you  can 
carry  them  as  dormant  buds  for  a  spring  start,  re- 
ducing the  tops  as  the  new  buds  make  growth 
enough  to  take  the  sap.  We  should  not  head 
back  the  tops,  but  thin  out  the  shoots  so  they  will 
catch  less  wind. 


and  note  the  result  as  compared  with  the  un- 
treated parts.  Of  course,  comments  of  ours  can 
only  be  conjectures  for  lack  of  sight  of  the  plants 
which  might  indicate  some  inhospitality  in  the 
soil,  in  spite  of  what  you  say  of  its  quality  and 
treatment.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  for  white 
clover  to  go  slow  the  first  summer,  even  with  good 
treatment.  It  ought,  however,  to  do  better  in 
September  and  later,  if  conditions  are  favorable. 


As  for  cutting  back  after  frost,  we  did  some 
talking  on  that  line  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member advising  anyone  to  wait  for  "vigorous 
growth"  such  as  would  be  manifested  by  strong 
suckers.  We  said  wait  until  shoots  come  which 
seem  to  be  good  growth  and  not  going  back  after 
a  few  days.  We  never  had  an  idea  that  anyone 
would  wait  until  June  or  July.  We  saw  plenty  of 
trees  in  April  with  good  growth  to  cut  back  to. 


PRUNING  THE  PRUNE. 


To  the  Editor :  As  an  interested  reader  of  your 
paper  and  as  a  pruner  of  considerable  experience, 
I  have,  of  course,  read  Mr.  Coates'  article  in  the 
Rural  of  July  19,  on  "Pruning  the  Prune." 
While  Mr.  Coates  does  not  positively  advise  the 
following  of  the  French  method  of  pruning,  he 
leaves  it  open  for  those  who  are  inexperienced  to 
fall  into  that  way,  which  is  particularly  danger- 
ous to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  pruning. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  French  method 
of  pruning  the  prune  would  be  most  inadvisable, 
in  my  opinion.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  fol- 
lowed, as  prunes  on  almond  and  Myrobolan  root 
differ  greatly  in  habit.  Most  surely  pruning  is 
necessary  to  good  results.  I  have  had  little  ex- 
perience outside  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  which 
may  be  tantamount  to  saying  I  do  not  know  imich, 
but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes 
in  this  valley,  I  would  most  emphatically  condemn 
the  French  method  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Coates. 
For  the  sake  of  the  unwary,  publication  of  this 
will  be  appreciated. — Ernest  A.  Dumpace,  Mor- 
ganhill. 

It  would  help  to  a  more  definite  and  fuller 
understanding  of  this  question  if  you  could  find 
it  convenient  to  prepare  a  longer  letter  outlining 
what  pruning  you  believe  a  prune  tree  ought  to 
have.  This  would  give  us  all  a  chance  to  attack 
a  very  interesting  and  important  subject,  and  all 
of  us  might  not  conclude  to  be  very  far  apart. 


PEARL  CHAMPION  GOOSEBERRY? 


To  the  Editor :  Kindly  advise  me  if  the  Pearl 
Champion  gooseberry  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  this  vicinity  ? — Subscriber,  Hay  ward. 

We  do  not  know  the  "Pearl  Champion."  The 
"Pearl"  is  a  small  variety,  in  size  and  appear- 
ance somewhat  justifying  its  name,  and  it  orig- 
ated  from  American  ancestry  in  Canada.  The 
"Champion"  is  a  good  sized  fruit  believed  to  have 
originated  in  Oregon,  and  a  good  variety  in  Cali- 
fornia— in  the  few  places  where  gooseberries  do 
well  at  all.  Your  district  is  such  a  place.  To  de- 
termine what  the  "Pearl  Champion"  will  do  with 
you,  you  must  try  it,  unless  you  can  find  some 
other  grower  who  has  already  made  the  test  in 
your  vicinity. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  FAIR. 


A  letter  from  W.  J.  Dakin,  secretary,  states 
that  the  prospects  for  the  Alameda  County  Fair, 
to  be  held  at  Pleasanton  from  September  24  to 
28,  are  very  promising.  This  association  had  a 
very  successful  fair  last  year.  It  owns  its  own 
buildings  and  has  one  of  the  best  tracks  in  the 
State.  The  location  is  ideal  for  parties  from  the 
San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara  and  Livermore  valleys 
as  well  as  the  bay  cities  to  attend.  A  good  pre- 
mium list  has  been  issued,  and  the  list  of  entries 
for  the  races  is  unusually  good.  Make  your  prep- 
arations to  attend  this  fair. 


Experience  With  Frosted  Citrus 

Trees. 
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Orange  Decline  in  the  Azores. 


Oranges,  as  we  all  know,  are  in  much 
different  surroundings  in  California  than 
in  their  native  habitat,  which  is  essen- 
tially one  where  the  air  is  warm  and 
laden  with  moisture,  or  at  least  so  close 
to  the  ocean  or  affected  by  it  that  the 
air  is  certainly  not  dry  like  it  is  in  near- 
ly all  the  citrus  districts  of  California, 
and  where  ocean  influences  make  the  cli- 
mate much  alike  during  all  seasons. 

The  Azores  have  such  a  climate,  and 
excellent  fruit  could  once  be  raised  there 
and  could  be  now  if  scientific  culture 
were  used.  It  might  also  be  very  profita- 
ble, owing  to  cheap  labor.  Yet  the  de- 
cadent condition  there,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  is  shown  in  a  recent  con- 
sular report  by  E.  A.  Crecvey,  Consul  at 
St.  Michael's.  Down  in  Hawaii  they  have 
a  similar  climate  and  cheap  labor  and 
might  step  in  and  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.    This  report  says: 

It  appears  that  orange  culture  here 
reached  its  height  in  1872,  during  which 
year  over  300,000  cases  were  exported, 
each  case  containing  1,000  oranges.  The 
declared  value  that  year  was  $600,000. 
England  was  the  principal  purchaser,  and 
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the  fruit  was  transported  entirely  by  sail- 
ing vessels. 

Since  1872  the  crop  has  fallen  off  until 
today  practically  no  oranges  are  export- 
ed. The  reasons  given  are  Spain's  com- 
petition, disease,  and  unscientific  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  and  fruit.  Spain  had, 
and  still  has,  a  decided  advantage  over 
St.  Michael's  by  facilities  in  shipping  the 
fruit  by  steamers  direct,  while  St.  Mich- 
ael's was  dependent  upon  sailing  vessels. 

Orange  culture  at  present  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  trees  are 
neglected,  and  fully  half  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
it  is  estimated,  is  destroyed  by  rats. 
Windfalls  retail  at  approximately  10c  per 
hundred,  and  thousands  of  them  are  left 
on  the  ground  to  rot.  Today  the  retail 
selling  price  of  good  fruit  varies  from 
5  to  20c  per  dozen. 

Two  species  are  grown  here,  "  San  Mi- 
guel" and  "Selecta."  The  former  ripens 
from  December  till  June,  and  the  latter 
are  at  their  best  from  June  till  Septem- 
ber; thus  it  will  be  seen  we  have  ripe 
fruit  nine  months  in  the  year.  Experts 
have  declared  the  St.  Michael's  Selecta 
to  be  superior  to  any  orange  grown,  even 
surpassing  in  flavor  the  oranges  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  of  which  the  Selecta 
is  a  native.  When  the  orange-growing 
industry  was  at  its  height  an  alqueire 
(2.82  alqueires  equal  1  acre)  of  land, 
with  trees  planted  20  feet  apart,  would 
yield  30  cases  of  oranges,  1,000  oranges 
per  case.  For  adult  men  and  women, 
wages  vary  from  20  to  65  cents  per  day. 


BLACK  MEDICK 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  you  a 
plant  which  is  something  new  in  this 
locality.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is,  and 
has  it  any  value  as  a  forage  plant? — J.  T., 
Kelseyville. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  II.   M.  HALL. 

The  plant  sent  is  the  Black  Medick 
(Medicago  lupulina).  It  is  rather  wide- 
ly distributed  in  California,  although  it 
is  nowhere  abundant,  and  this  latter  fact 
is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  of  much 
forage  value.  It  does  not  usually  grow 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  it  of 
much  importance,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
rich  in  nutritive  matters,  as  are  all  of 
these  clovers. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS  WITH 
ALFALFA. 


(Continued  From  Page  1*9.) 


make  silage  of  the  barley  rather  than 
make  hay  or  grain  of  it  because  I  can 
again  save  from  a  week  to  ten  days  for 
my  corn,  and  my  cows  are  very  fond  of 
well  made  barley  silage,  too,  and  they 
pay  me  a  good  price  for  it. 

The  tract  which  I  had  formerly  plowed 
up  and  seeded  back  to  alfalfa  is  doing 
very  well,  even  better  than  when  alfalfa 
was  first  seeded  on  it.  By  this  method 
of  rotation  I  feel  certain,  from  my  experi- 
ence thus  far,  that  I  can  keep  my  ranch 
producing  maximum  crops  continuously 
and  also  keep  out  the  foxtail.  Foxtail, 
being  a  biennial,  is  not  easily  discour- 
aged by  discing  or  even  by  one  plowing; 
but  when  a  tract  of  land  receives  five 
deep  plowings,  several  discings  and  a 
number  of  cultivations,  all  in  two  years, 
it  is  enough  to  thoroughly  discourage  the 
fox-tail  for  the  following  four  years. 

According  to  my  figures,  there  is  as 
much  net  profit  in  a  big  crop  of  barley 
silage  and  a  big  crop  of  corn  silage  as 
there  is  in  10  tons  of  alfalfa  hay;  but 
unless  we  grow  the  alfalfa  for  the  nitro- 
gen, etc.,  we  cannot  have  the  large  crops 
of  barley  and  corn,  and  unless  we  rotate 
the  alfalfa  with  some  other  crop  like 
barley  and  corn  we  cannot  continuously 
produce  large  crops  of  alfalfa.  Therefore, 
I  advocate  rotation  of  crops  with  alfalfa. 


What's 


on 

under 
Your 

Soil  ? 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawtereo  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 
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.IRRIGATED  EARMS 

The?g'reatest  land  offering  in  America  today! 

SOLANO  IRRIGATED  FARMS  ARE  LOCATED  IN  SOLANO  COUNTY  ONLY  40  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO—SERVED BY  MAIN  LINE  SERVICE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  SPEEDY  NEW  OAKLAND  &  ANTIOCH 
ELECTRIC  TRAINS  THAT  RUN  DIRECT  TO  SOLANO  CITY;  ALSO  BIG  RIVER  BOATS  THAT  AFFORD 
CHEAP  QUICK  FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER. 
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Inexhaustible,  unlimited  water  is  supplied  by  the 
gigantic  Lindsay  Irrigation  Canal  that  taps  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  This  Canal  has  been  dredged  more  than 
10  miles  up  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Solano  Irrigated 
Farms,  where  it  keeps  the  great  260-acre,  400,000,000 
gallon  reservoir,  brim  full  of  fine  sun-tempered  water 
all  the  time. 

Perpetual  water  rights  with  every  acre — water  sup- 
plied by  gravity  flow. 

10  and  20  acre  farms  now  ready  and  with  every  natural 
advantage  in  your  favor.  Present  price  of  land  $175 
to  $300  per  acre;  terms  10%  or  20%  down,  balance 
easy  payments,  6  years  time. 

Truck  gardening,  fruit  culture,  the  combination  of 
hogs  and  alfalfa  raising,  or  dairying  and  poultry  rais- 
ing, make  handsome  profits  in  this  remarkable  Solano 
Valley  country. 

Solano,  the  Wonder  city — the  business  center  for  So- 
lano Irrigated  Farms,  was  placed  on  the  market  August 
17th,  at  which  time  an  unprecedented  demand  for  this 
property  took  place. 

Solano  City  is  a  necessity — it  will  be  the  only  large 
city  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  River,  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  will  have  a  fine 
natural  Inner  Harbor  for  cheap  water  transportation, 
and  the  new  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  line  for 
freight  and  passenger  service. 
Big,  quick  profits  are  assured  in  Solano  City. 


Why? — Because  Solano  City  will  be  absolutely  modern 
in  every  respect,  and  an  improvement  guarantee  goes 
with  EVERY  lot  now  offered. 

Low  opening  prices  include  oil  macadamized  streets, 
curbs,  sidewalks,  gutters,  fine  filtered  water  piped  to 
every  lot,  and  a  perfect  sewer  system. 

You  can  buy  a  lot  in  Solano  City  with  a  cash  payment 
of  10%  or  20%),  the  balance  payable  on  easy  install- 
ments over  6  years  time. 

Solano  Irrigated  Farms  with  their  remarkably  rich 
soil  and  inexhaustible  water,  closeness  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, three  modes  of  quick,  cheap  freight  and  passen- 
ger transportation,  are  beyond  doubt,  the  most  ideal 
farm  investment  that  you  could  find  in  the  country 
today. 

Solano  City  with  its  natural  advantages  and  location 
in  the  heart  of  Solano  Irrigated  Farms,  its  future 
backed  by  men  of  experience  and  money,  its  location 
to  the  new  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  trains,  the  al- 
ready remarkable  demand  for  its  business  and  residen- 
tial property,  make  it  the  most  talked  of  and  tempting 
townsite  investment  in  America,  where  quick  profits  are 
assured. 

Write  us  at  once  for  free  literature  on  Solano  Irrigated 
Farms  and  Solano  Townsite  lots.   This  in  no  way 
obligates  you  to  buy. 
Mail  coupon  today. 


A.  J.  RICH  &  CO., 

General  Sales  Agents  —  CHRONICLE  BUILDING  - 

PHONE— SUTTER  5151 


Stockton,  25  N.  Sutter  St. 
Santa  Rosa,  -114  -1th  St. 


BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES 

OAKLAND,  1026  Broadway 
Sacramento,  910  K  St. 
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Soils  of  the  Orange  Belt  of  Southern 
California  and  Their  Treatment. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Gordon  Scrr,  M.E.,  of  San  Bernardino.] 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


Sulphur. — Sulphur  is  also  necessary 
and  these  soils  contain  sulphates  in  prob- 
ably sufficient  amounts  usually,  sulphates 
being  also  present  in  the  irrigation  water. 
The  lime  sulphate,  gypsum,  is  an  excel- 
lent corrective  of  black  alkali  but  most 
of  the  orchards  apparently  do  not  need  it, 
for  this  or  for  any  other  purpose,  lime 
carbonate  being  generally  much  better 
than  gypsum  for  these  soils.  Gypsum,  as 
previously  remarked,  should,  however,  be 
used  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

Iron. — Iron  likewise  is  essential  to 
plant  life,  although  a  very  small  quantity 
suffices,  and  an  abundance  of  available 
iron  is  present  in  the  soils. 

Manganese.- — The  functions  of  man- 
ganese were  not  definitely  known  until  re- 
cently, when,  at  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Professor 
Bertrand  showed  that  manganese  plays 
an  important  part.  It  seems  that  plants 
contain  an  organic  substance  called  lac- 
case,  minute  quantities  of  which  cause 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  the 
activity  of  the  laccase  being  due  to  its 
combination  with  trifling  amounts  of  man- 
ganese. Manganese  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, but  evidently  a  little  goes  a  long 
way.  As  I  have  only  commenced  to  look 
for  manganese  since  learning  this,  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  from  experience  of 
the  quantities  generally  present.  Some 
analysis  show  its  presence,  and  others 
its  absence,  yet  oranges  contain  small 
amounts  and  it  is  found  in  most  rocks 
and  in  some  mineral  waters.  The  minor 
constituents  of  soils  and  trees  have  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  they  merit 
for  some  are  doubtless  essential  to  full 
growth  and  production  even  though  but 
infinitesimal  quantities  are  required. 

Reaction. — The  soils  of  this  orange 
belt  are  slightly  alkaline,  ground  lime- 
stone being  an  excellent  antidote  for 
acidity,  should  any  develop  from  the  in- 
troduction and  decay  of  organic  material. 

Irrigation  Water. — Analyses  of  sam- 
ples of  water,  taken  from  the  Santa  Ana 
river  above  Mentone,  show,  on  an  aver- 
age, 152  parts  by  weight,  of  anhydrous 
inorganic  solid  matter  to  a  million 
parts  of  water.  This  solid  matter  con- 
tains 26.24  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide, 
23.81  of  lime,  9.45  of  sulphur  trioxide, 
6.63  of  magnesia  and  1.60  per  cent  of 
potash.  A  statute  miner's  inch  is  a  flow 
of  a  cubic  foot  and  a  half  a  minute,  con- 
sequently, one  such  inch  of  this  water, 
running  twenty-four  hours,  means  2,160 
cubic  feet,  carrying  in  solution  5.37 
pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  4.87  of  lime, 
1.93  of  sulphur  trioxide,  1.35  of.  magnesia 
and  0.32.  or  about  a  third  of  a  pound  of 
potash.  These  figures  indicate  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  water  and,  as  the 
above  substances  are  in  solution,  they  are 
of  course  immediately  available. 

Fertilizers. — The  actual  value  of  a  fer- 
tilizer to  the  grower  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily increases  with  the  market  value 
nor  does  it  follow,  because  a  certain 
brand  or  mixture  has  apparently  brought 
results,  that  it  is  the  height  of  wisdom, 
or  the  most  profitable  plan,  to  continue 
its  exclusive  use.  Fertilizers  are  too 
often  employed  in  a  haphazard,  rule  of 
thumb,  hit  and  miss  fashion  regardless 
of  their  composition  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  or  crop.  With  plenty  of  decaying 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  with  raw 
phosphate  rock  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil  wfiere  phosphorous  is  need- 
ed, with  ground  limestone  if  required 
and  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  when  immedi- 


ately available  nitrogen  is  wanted,  many 
citrus  groves  on  these  granitic  soils 
would  doubtless  thrive  without  other  fer- 
tilizing substances,  providing  the  physical 
condition  of  the  ground  and  the  care  in 
general  were  as  they  should  be.  In  re- 
gard to  the  great  direct,  and  indirect, 
value  of  decomposing  organic  material 
Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  remarks  that  "this 
must  emphasize  a  fact  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  keep  in  mind, 
when  studying  the  data  from  not  only  the 
Rothamstead  fields  but  from  nearly  all 
of  the  oldest  soil  experiment  fields  in 
America  as  well;  namely,  that  practic- 
ally no  provision  has  been  made  for  main- 
taining any  adequate  supply  of  decaying 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  in  consequence 
of  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  soil 
itself  becomes  practically  inactive,  and, 
if  satisfactory  crops  are  to  be  grown, 
every  essential  element  of  plant  food 
must  be  supplied  artifically  in  readily 
available  form."  (Soil  Fertility  and 
Permanent  Agriculture,  page  366).  Other 
authorities  think  likewise  and,  probably, 
the  soils  of  some  groves  are  not  far  off 
this  miserable  condition. 

Physical  Condition. — Obviously  the 
best  results  cannot  be  expected  from  even 
a  rich  soil  if  physically  in  bad  shape. 
A  more  or  less  impervious  "plow-sole," 
for  example,  is  detrimental  for  not  only 
does  it  tend  to  keep  water  and  fertilizers 
away  from  the  roots,  but  also  there  is 
not  the  proper  access  of  air  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  nitrification  and  favorable 
bacterial  activity  in  general.  In  investi- 
gating an  orcliard  the  writer  found  the 
plow-sole  was  the  worst  where  mottled 
leaf  was  most  in  evidence,  mottled  leaf 
being  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
unthrifty  condition  probably  due  to  va- 
rious causes,  just  as  a  headache  may  be 
brought  on  by  many  things.  Recently  mi- 
croscopical worms  (nematodes)  have  been 
discovered,  particularly  in  the  soil,  among 
the  roots  of  trees  with  mottled  leaf,  but 
it  is  not  yet  known  whether  these  worms 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble. 
Plow-sole  can  be  broken  up  by  careful 
blasting  and  by  deep  plowing,  deep-root- 
ing cover  crops  being  also  great  aids  in 
removing  it  and  preventing  its  formation. 
Cultivation  to  different  depths  is  good 
practice  and  the  addition  of  limestone 
often  checks  the  tendency  of  soils  to 
pack.  Owing  to  plow-sole,  irrigation  may 
be  defective  and  every  grower  should 
have  and  constantly  use  a  soil  tube  so 
that  he  can  readily  find  out  whether  the 
water  is  reaching  the  roots  properly. 

Bacterial  Conditions. — For  practical 
purposes  soil  bacteria  may  be  divided  into, 
two  groups,  those  that  enrich  the  soil  by 
getting  nitrogen  from  the  air  or  by  mak- 
ing it  available  from  other  substances, 
and  those  that  waste  nitrogen  by  setting 
it  free  as  gas  from  its  compounds.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  agents  of 
good  and  evil  and  the  former  evidently 
should  be  encouraged  and  the  latter  sup- 
pressed as  far  as  possible.  Heating  a  soil 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for 
a  couple  of  hours  has  doubled  its  pro- 
ductivity and  treatment  with  sucu  sub- 
stances as  chloroform,  toluene  and  car- 
bon bisulphide  has  resulted  in  a  great  in- 
crease of  fertility  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  harmful  organisms.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Hall,  Director  of  the  Rothamstead  Ex- 
perimental Station,  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection: "At  present  the  processes  have 
not  been  extended  to  the  open  field,  but 
progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction, 
and  gives  some  promise  of  a  method  by 
which  ultimately  the  unseen  fauna  and 
flora  or  the  soil  will  be  domesticated,  the 
useful  race  encouraged  and  the  noxious 
repressed,  just  as  the  larger  flora  and 
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fauna  have  been  reduced  to  our  service 
since  the  days  when  primitative  man  first 
turned  from  hunting  to  agriculture." 
(Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1913,  page 
567).  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  and 
the  wise  grower  will  keep  close  watch  on 
developments  along  this  line. 

The  Trees  Themselves. — It  is  often 
easier  to  do  wrong  than  right,  and  it  is 
usually  more  trouble  to  get  buds  from 
good  than  from  poor  trees,  the  result  be- 
ing that  many  trees  never  will  pay  until 
they  are  rebudded.  Here  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
Harold  Powell,  dated  December  14th,  1912, 
and  addressed  to  "All  Shippers."  Mr. 
Powell  calls  attention  to  the  important 
work  done  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
gives  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Shamel  who  says  in  part: 

"We  also  now  have  clear  cut  evidence 
of  the  practical  possibility  of  rebudding 
successfully  all  healthy  'off'  types.  The 
replacing,  by  rebudding,  of  our  'off'  or 
undesirable  types,  from  carefully  selected 
buds  from  select  trees,  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  yield  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  quality.  I  firmly  believe,  as  a 
result  of  our  tests,  that  we  can  improve 
the  yield  in  this  manner  fifty  per  cent 
and  the  quality  in  a  like  degree.  In  the 
lemon  grove,  from  which  these  samples 
came,  one  of  the  most  productive,  for  its 
age,  in  this  State,  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  are  real  "mother"  trees  of  the 
standard  type.  3000  out  of  the  total 
16,000  trees  have  been  rebudded,  the 
shade  tree  type.  This  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  inferior  types. 
Many  other  equally  undesirable  type 
trees  remain  to  be  rebudded  this  coming 
spring.  The  variation  in  type  of  the 
Valencia  orange  on  this  ranch  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  Eureka 
lemon.  We  have  found  eleven  types  of 
Valencias  here  alone,  the  most  undesir- 
able type,  constituting  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  total  trees,  an  absolutely  worthless 
fruit.  In  navels  we  have  discovered  seven 
types,  and  in  the  Marsh's  seedless  grape- 
fruit variety,  five  types.  Nurseries  that 
Mve  been  propagated  from  select  trees, 
■based  on  performance  records,  and  from 
l)uds  of  fruit-bearing  wood,  have  produced 
the  finest,  most  uniform  lots  of  trees  I 
liave  seen  anywhere.  I  want  to  impress 
folks  with  the  idea  that  they  don't  have 
to  take  any  statements,  as  to  variation 
in  type  and  its  importance  in  citrus 
fruits,  for  granted.  They  can  demon- 
strate this  condition  in  every  citrus  grove 
I  have  seen  so  far,  by  a  little  careful 
study  for  themselves.  The  necessity  for 
applying  the  'Babcock'  test  to  individual 
■citrus  trees  is  as  great  as  its  needs  in 
•commercial  dairying.  Many  growers  are 
now  keeping  a  record  of  every  tree's  pro- 
duction. One  man,  who  has  done  this  for 
three  years,  found  only  fourteen  per  cent 
■of  his  trees  producing  profitable  crops, 
forty-eight  per  cent  were  so  poor  in  yield 
that  they  have  been  rebudded,  and  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  are  question  marks  and 
their  fate  undecided.  Careful  selection 
t>f  buds  is  as  important,  I  think,  as  care- 
ful handling  of  fruit,  and  they  fit  in  well 
together  in  making  citrus  culture  profita- 
l)le  and  interesting." 

Comment  on  the  foregoing  is  wholly 
•unnecessary. 

Conclusion.— Suffice  it  to  say  in  closing 
that  a  study  of  soils,  involving  as  it  does 
many  considerations,  can  be  but  touched 
upon  a  brief  article  and  it  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  due  allowance  will  be  made. 


5%  MONEY 

Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  on  the 
Contract  Plan.  Interest  on  $1000  for  11 
years,  »268.  What  rate  are  you  paying? 
We  give  6  months  grace.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E." 

F.  D.  PHILIPS, 
405-6-7  Security  Bank  III. It..  Oakland. 


PASTING  THE  RED  SPIDER. 


H.  P.  Stabler,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Yuba  county,  has  just  issued 
a  timely  circular  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  a  spray  for  the  red  spider  recom- 
mended by  W.  B.  Parker  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  gave  the  details  of 
Mr.  Parker's  work  in  this  line  some 
months  ago.  Mr.  Stabler's  reminder  and 
his  additions  are  timely: 

Cheap  grade  of  flour,  8  pounds. 

Water,  100  gallons. 

Make  the  flour  into  a  thin  batter  by 
adding  a  little  cold  water  at  a  time  until 
8  gallons  of  water  is  used.  Mash  out  all 
lumps. 

Cook  until  paste  is  formed,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  caking  or  burning. 
Cooking  slowly  until  the  paste  just  be- 
gins to  boil  will  usually  be  about  right. 
If  the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  cooked,  the 
resulting  spray  will  not  be  effective,  and 
if  overcooked  the  paste  will  harden  when 
thoroughly  cool,  and  will  not  mix  with 
water  very  readily.  Commercial  paste, 
ready  for  diluting,  can  be  purchased  if 
desired. 

Add  cold  water  to  the  paste,  when  done, 
to  make  100  gallons  in  the  spray  tank. 
Keep  constantly  stirred  while  spraying. 
Apply  thoroughly  to  both  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Use  a  noz- 
zle making  a  coarse  spray  under  150 
lbs.  pressure,  as  the  driving  force  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  webs  and 
reach  the  spider.  A  fine  mist  spray  would 
not  be  effective.  This  is  a  contact  insec- 
ticide and  the  liquid  must  actually  touch 
the  spider.  The  materials  are  cheap; 
apply  liberally.  Watch  the  plants  care- 
fully and  if  newly  hatched  spiders  are 
appearing,  repeat  the  spraying  in  about 
seven  days.  No  spray  will  kill  the  eggs 
without  injuring  the  vines. 

On  August  8th,  William  B.  Parker 
made  a  demonstration  of  this  remedy  at 
Sunset,  Sutter  county.  The  paste  was 
made  and  the  spray  applied  to  infested 
bean  vines.  Several  well  known  resi- 
dents witnessed  the  demonstration  and 
saw  the  dead  spiders  on  the  leaves  after- 
ward. When  properly  made  and  applied, 
tnis  formula  will  be  found  effective 
against  red  spider. 


PRUNING  UNIRRIGATED 
APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Growers  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  summer  pruning  of  the 
apricot  tree  has  no  lasting  benefit,  and 
I  never  practiced  it;  but  in  an  extremely 
dry  year  like  the  present,  with  trees  not 
irrigated  and  which  begin  to  show  it,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  early  heavy  prun- 
ing would  strengthen  a  tree. — A.  M.,  San 
Jose. 

Summer  pruning  of  apricots  is  most 
satisfactory  in  results  in  places  where 
the  wood  growth  is  excessive  because  of 
high  heat,  and  ample  moisture  and  such 
pruning  is  usually  desirable  in  such 
places.  Summer  pruning  under  other 
conditions  is  not  desirable,  or  at  least 
is  not  worth  what  it  costs,  for  it  has 
to  be  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
winter  pruning,  which  means  going  over 
the  trees  twice. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  little,  if  any, 
relation  to  the  problem  which  you  pro- 
pose. As  to  that,  we  would  say  that 
if  soil  moisture  is  scant,  you  can  reduce 
the  loss  of  it  somewhat  by  reducing  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  thus  causing  less 
transpiration  of  moisture.  This  can  be 
safely  done  with  trees  which  have  prac- 
tically finished  their  summer  growth  as 
manifested  by  changing  color  of  the 
leaves  and  their  becoming  limp.  Such 
pruning  will  prevent  die-back  and  help 
the  tree  to  pull  through,  unless  the  drouth 
should  be  too  severe  and  too  long  con- 
tinued. Of  course,  the  best  thing  for 
such  trees  is  a  good  irrigation,  if  the 
water  can  be  had. 


TO  CONTROL  RED  SPIDERS  AND  MITES 

SPRAY  YOUR  CITRUS  TREES 
WITH  ATOMIC  SULPHUR 


"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  a  non-caustic  preparation  of 
very  finely  divided  sulphur,  put  up  in  paste  form  for  use  as  a  liquid  spray. 

It  mixes  readily  with  water,  and  when  diluted  and  sprayed  on  the  trees, 
ATOMIC  SULPHUR  spreads  well  over  the  surface  of  fruit  and  foliage  and  does 
not  stain  the  fruit.  It  is  adhesive  and  remains  actively  efficient  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  killing  all  young  spiders  as  they  hatch  from  eggs,  from  one 
to  two  weeks  after  the  trees  are  sprayed. 

"ORCHARD  BRAND"  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  is  also  a  very  valuable  fungicide 
for  the  control  of  many  of  the  fungous  diseases  which  attack  fruit  trees. 

Write  us  for  full  information  regarding  ATOMIC  SULPHUR  and  its  uses. 
Warehouses  for  immediate  distribution  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. Address  all  correspondence  to  Insecticide  Department,  S.  W.  FOSTER, 
Entomologist.   

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  0E  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Manufacturers  of  "Orchard  Brand"  Spray  Materials. 
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ORENSTEIIM-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 
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YOUR  CROP  7 
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.    8  bushels  per  day. 

.  16  bushels  per  day. 
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BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 
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FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

.    PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "KSESSf* 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Frull"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp, 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48S*. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


FAIR  MEN  ORGANIZE. 
A  meeting  of  representatives  from  over 
the  State  was  held  at  Pleasanton  last 
week  to  organize  the  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia Agricultural  District  Fairs.  A 
committee  on  by-laws  and  permanent  or- 
ganization was  appointed,  and  upon  re- 
port of  the  committee  the  following' were 
elected  as  directors  for  the  first  year: 
I.  D.  Graham,  A.  G.  Robinson,  I.  L.  Bor- 
den, J.  E.  Dickinson,  E.  E.  Hall,  W.  F. 
Price,  E.  J.  Dolorey,  W.  J.  Considine,  who 
proceeded  to  organize  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  E.  E.  Hall,  president; 
W.  F.  Price,  vice-president;  W.  J.  Dakin, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  the  first  Saturday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


FAILED  TO  MAKE  A  CASE. 

At  the  hearing  of  charges  last  week 
before  Governor  Johnson,  against  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook,  the  op- 
position failed  to  make  a  case  and  the 
Doctor  was  exonerated.  It  was  agreed 
by  those  present  to  drop  all  discussion, 
wipe  the  slate  and  start  anew  that  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  State  may  have  the 
best  attention  that  can  be  given  it. 


RAISIN  PRICES  FOR  1913  CROP. 

Prices  for  1913  raisins  for  the  trade 
were  announced  last  week  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.,  following 
the  conference  of  its  directors  with  the 
packers  who  are  to  serve  as  selling  agents 
for  the  company. 

The  action  of  the  company  in  fixing 
the  price  to  the  trade  for  1913  raisins  at 
this  early  date  is  expected  to  stabilize 
the  market  and  give  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral the  confidence  that  has  been  lacking 
for  several  years  past. 

The  crown  London  layers  are  not  quot- 
ed in  the  list  of  prices,  as  the  company 
will  not  deal  in  this  class  of  goods.  The 
directors  figure  that  by  eliminating  two- 
crowns  and  quoting  three  exclusively, 
the  practice  of  the  packers  in  the  past 
of  quoting  low  on  two-erown  to  depress 
the  market  will  be  done  away  with. 

The  price-list  issued  to  the  trade  for 
1913  raisins,  which  will  be  known  as 
Bulletin  No.  5,  reads  as  follows; 

16-oz.      12-oz.  Bulk. 

Fancy    6%c       BV2c  6V..C 

Choice    6M.-C       5c  6Vtc 

50-lb.  Mb. 

cases.     pkgs.  12-oz. 

Sultanas    4%c       6c  4%c 

Thompsons    BM..C       6%c  5V2c 

4-crown,  loose          5V>c       ....  .... 

3-crown,  loose          SHc       ....  .... 

2-  crown,  loose          4%c  ....   

1-crown,  loose          4V4c  ....   

3-  crown  London  layers  $1.30 

4-  crown  London  layers   1.50 

5-  crown  London  layers   2.00 

6-  crown  London  layers   2.50 

Five  and  10-pound  boxes,  the  usual  dif- 
ferential of  50c  additional. 

1-  lb.  cartons,  3-crown  grade  $1.70 

2-  lb.  cartons,  3-crown  grade   1.70 

5-lb.  cartons,  fancy  clusters   2.00 

Recleaned  into  50-lb.  cases,  Vic  ad- 
vance. 

Floated  seedless,  ^c  advance. 

Above  quotations  subject  to  change  in 
price  without  notice. 

Prices  guaranteed  against  decline  to 
April  1,  1914. 


BIG  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 
The  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  made  an 
offer  last  week  to  a  committee  of  land- 
owners to  sell  them  the  land  and  water 
to  cover  50,000  acres  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000,  divided 
as  follows:  Land,  11,693  acres,  $325,000; 
dam,  $150,000;  floodwater  conduit,  $60,000; 


tower,  $20,000;  pipe-line  (installed),  $1,- 
500,000;  other  expense,  $400,000.  To  meet 
interest,  taxes,  sinking  fund  and  other 
charges,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  per 
acre  to  the  land  benefited  would  be  $4.75 
per  year  for  forty  years.  The  lands  to 
be  covered  by  the  district  are  located 
in  the  Campbell,  Union,  Los  Gatos,  and 
Saratoga  sections. 


'  AGRICULTURE  IN  HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. 

In  traveling  through  Humboldt  county 
one  finds  conditions  varying  a  great  deal. 
The  Eel  river  valley,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  county,  and  its  branches 
is  devoted  entirely  to  dairying  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  grass  is  green 
nearly  all  summer  and  affords  plenty  of 
pasture  for  the  cows.  During  the  win- 
ter months  they  are  fed  principally  upon 
beets  and  carrots,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  green  feed. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one  for  the  dairymen  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  they  have  received  top  market 
prices  for  their  butter-fat  all  season.  The 
hay  crop  has  been  exceptionally  good  also, 
although  the  cutting  season  has  been 
rather  poor,  a  great  deal  having  been 
lost  from  getting  rained  upon. 

The  dairymen  are  greatly  favored  by 
having  numerous  creameries  throughout 
the  valleys.  The  principal  ones  are  at 
Ferndale  and  Eureka,  with  smaller  ones 
about  every  three  miles  through  the  dairy 
sections.  The  milk  is  hauled  to  the 
creameries  and  tested  and  made  into  but- 
ter, which  is  shipped  to  different  points. 

Upon  leaving  the  valley  and  going  out 
into  the  mountains  one  finds  the  coun- 
try devoted  mostly  to  large  stock  ranches 
and  small  fruit  farms.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county,  around  Matole,  is 
the  principal  fruit  section.  Apples,  pears 
and  berries  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well 
there.  The  only  drawback  is  the  unfa- 
vorable market  conditions. 

The  northern  ana  eastern  sections  of 
the  country  are  devoted  principally  to 
cattle  and  sheep  raising,  and  a  very  fa- 
vorable season  is  looked  for  this  year. — 
C.  H.  S. 


WITH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 

Practically  all  of  the  1912  orange  crop 
from  the  Pomona  valley  has  been 
shipped.  Prospects  for  the  new  crop  are 
that  S0%  of  the  normal  will  be  shipped 
during  1913-14. 

Heavier  shipments  of  Malaga  grapes 
have  been  going  out  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  during  the  past  week.  The  higher 
prices  received  in  the  East  last  week 
and  the  fact  that  Tokays  from  Lodi  will 
soon  be  ready  to  ship  has  caused  Ma- 
laga growers  to  rush  their  fruit  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia has  issued  a  circular  appealing  to 
the  loyalty  and  the  business  sense  of 
growers  and  packers  to  not  attempt  to 
pack  and  market  the  worthless  prunes 
that  dropped  early,  on  account  of  being 
sunburned. 

The  Hemet  cannery  is  rushing  work  in 
an  attempt  to  handle  the  largest  apricot 
and  peach  crop  ever  raised  in  that  val- 
ley. It  is  expected  that  fully  300  cars 
of  canned  apricots  and  peaches  will  be 
put  up  by  the  cannery,  all  of  which  have 
been  contracted  to  a  Chicago  firm. 

Charles  W.  Mann,  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  agricul- 
tural department,  is  in  Fresno  superin- 
tending packing  of  green  fruits  in  saw- 
dust for  eastern  shipments.  Figs  are  to 
be  packed  in  excelsior  as  an  experiment. 

A  dispatch  from  Chico  states  that  buy- 
ers are  offering  5  cents  for  peaches,  but 
that  most  growers  are  holding  for  6c. 


WOULDN'T  IT  BE  FINE 


CAMPBELL  AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION  SPRINKLERS 

The  Campbell  Automatic  Irrigation  Sprinkler  Is  something  entirely  new.  It  cov- 
ers four  times  the  area  of  any  other  practical  sprinkler,  the  distribution  is  perfect 
over  the  entire  surface  covered,  the  discharge  streams  are  entirely  unobstructed 
and  cannot  become  clogged  by  sediment  or  pipe  scale,  it  operates  on  very  low 
pressures,  requiring  inexpensive  pumping  machinery,  and  has  bell  metal  "  balls 
with  removable  Tobin  Bronze  Bearings,  thus  making  it  practically  indestructible. 
It  solves  I  lie  irrigation,  problem. 

For  out-door  use  the  sprinklers  are  placed  50  ft.  distant  in  every  direction  on  6 
foot  %  inch  stand  pipes  connected  to  underground  pipe  system'  through  which 
water  is  supplied  to  the  sprinklers  under  pressure,  preferably  from  our  Combina- 
tion Pumping  Outfits,  and  so  arranged  that  as  large  an  acreage  as  the  pump  will 
supply  can  be  turned  on  at  one  time.  For  green  house  use  the  sprinklers  are 
placed  35  feet  apart  on  pipe  S  feet  high  extending  lengthwise  the  building,  and  are 
operated  in  an  inverted  position. 

Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  mall  you  postpaid  sample 
of  regular  Brass  Irrigation  Sprinkler  to  any  point  in  the  1'nited  States  with  full 
instructions  for  installing  and  operating.  Nirkel  Plated  Sprinklers  for  lawn,  park 
or  cemetery  use,  complete  with  4  foot  stand  pipe  with  connections  for  attaching 
to  %  inch  hose,  delivered  via  Parcel  Post  or  express  $6.00.  After  November  1st 
price  on  regular  Brass  Sprinkler  will  be  $3.00.  Our  booklet,  "Modern  Irrigation," 
on  request. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Dept.  B-3, 
218  East  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

References:  Dun,  Bradstreets  or  any  bank  In  Jacksonville. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  STAR 

Orchard  Ladder 


In  the  strongest 
and  highest  and 
befrt  orchard  lad- 
der on  the  mar- 
ket. It  can  al- 
ways be  kept  In 
perfect  condition 
by  simply  tight- 
ening the  bolt 
that  Is  under 
every  step.  This 
bolt  Insures  safe- 
ty and  reliabil- 
ity. The  -siar" 
Orchard  Ladder 
Is  DOl  II  1.  V 
BRACED  where 
the  hardest 
strain  comes. 


Valuable  Book  Free 

A  practical  book  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
orchard  trees  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  orchardist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation; to  others  for  cost  of  mall- 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 

3535  Peralta  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 

NURSERYMEN  ATTENTION! 

WANTED— Position  as  Nursery  Sales  Manager. 

Salesman  or  mail  order;  17  years  experi- 
ence with  large  nursery;  unquestionable 
references;  successful  record;  now  em- 
ployed. Also  efficient  accountant  and 
bookkeeper.    Will  make  good. 

Successful  selling  plans;  ability  to  han- 
dle large  business  and  get  results. 
Address  RESULTS,  c/o  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  "Superior' 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Discs  4  Inches  apart. 

33  1/3  Acres  Pavs  for  an 
Alfalfa  Drill. 
That    is   the   actual    waste   in  seed 
when  broadcasted. 
We  can  prove  It  to  you. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

wholesale  Distributors. 


We  are  ornnmentnl 
MpeelaliHts.  If  you 
want  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  trees  and 
plants  for  your  spe- 
cial purpose,  write 
to  us. 

Bend  for  Catalog;. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet. "F.ucnlyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  Held.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each.  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

.'.ir.  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  16 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELAS 
64)3  MlHlNon  St.      San  Fermando  Bd«. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  H.P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL.  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


1  Aft  AAA  Sour  Orange 
1UU,UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadenn   and  Term  Belln, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


The  crop  will  be  short  of  what  it  was 
last  year.  Muirs  will  be  the  chief  vari- 
ety. The  5-cent  basis  for  prunes  is  hold- 
ing, and  it  is  thought  that  1,500  tons 
will  move  at  that  figure.  The  crop  will 
not  be  much  over  half  that  of  1912. 

The  Stockton  Independent  says  that 
buyers  are  offering  $40  per  ton  for  Phil- 
lips cling  peaches,  which  will  be  a  good 
crop  and  be  marketed  in  September. 

It  is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the  1913 
prune  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  has 
already  been  contracted  on  a  5-cent  basis. 
Prunes  from  the  irrigated  orchards  are 
sizing  up  well,  while  from  the  dry  or- 
chards the  fruit  is  falling  from  lack  of 
water  and  the  size  will  be  small. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Shasta  county  is 
turning  out  to  be  better  than  expected. 
Alfalfa  is  also  cutting  heavier  than  usual. 
The  work  of  packing  pears  has  been 
rushed  night  and  day  at  Anderson  and 
will  soon  be  completed. 

Three  carloads  of  prunes  were  shipped 
from  Butte  county  last  week,  the  des- 
tination of  the  fruit  being  Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

Up  to  August  11th  there  had  been 
shipped  from  Newcastle  1,014  cars  of 
fruit,  which  was  a  gain  of  128  cars  over 
last  season  to  the  same  date. 

J.  H.  Heidorn,  who  has  a  farm  west 
of  Hanford,  has  propagated  a  new  peach, 
which  resembles  an  orange  cling  but  is 
a  freestone,  and  has  good  drying  and 
canning  qualities. 

M.  Vandervalden  has  established  a 
nursery  at  Forest  Ranch,  Butte  county. 
He  expects  to  grow  all  varieties  of  trees 
that  can  be  handled  successfully  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  report  of  crop  conditions  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county  received  from  S.  A.  Pease, 
horticultural  commissioner,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  in  prospect:  Oranges. 
75%  of  a  normal  crop;  lemons,  30%; 
grapefruit,  95;  apples,  95;  peaches,  95; 
grapes,  all  kinds,  95;  pears,  95;  prunes, 
95;  walnuts,  100;   alfalfa.  100. 

We  learn  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Smyrna  Park 
Nursery  at  Ceres.  C.  H.  Hobart,  of  Mo- 
desto, has  secured  the  interest  of  D.  D. 
Campin,  the  new  firm  being  Hobart  & 
Moffett.  Mr.  Campin  will  manage  a  syn- 
dicate which  will  plant  1,000  to  1,500 
acres  on  the  Patterson  ranch  to  pears. 

The  Orange  News  claims  that  the  ship- 
ments of  oranges  and  lemons  from  the 
section  east  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  from 
Olive  to  Tustin,  this  season,  will  bring 
to  the  growers  $2,000,000.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  cars  remain  to  be  shipped 
and  when  the  season  closes,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  found  the  output  of  citrus 
fruit  was  25%  above  that  of  last .  year 
The  great  frost  did  but  little  damage  to 
that  section. 

The  Linden  Cured  Fruit  Association 
was  organized  last  week  with  a  member- 
ship that  controls  about  200  tons  of  dried 
fruit  per  season.  The  Association  will 
become  a  part  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange. 

The  almond  crop  around  Paso  Robles 
will  be  a  good  one  this  season.  The  grow 
ers  there  expect  to  receive  $14,000  for 
their  crop.  Many  thousands  of  almond 
trees  were  planted  in  that  section  last 
season  which  are  doing  well. 

The  orange  season  will  soon  close  at 
Anaheim,  there  being  only  a  few  cars  of 
valencias  to  be  shipped.  It  is  stated 
that  the  output  from  that  section  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  cars  for  the 
year. 

W.  F.  and  C.  H.  Prisk,  two  well-known 
newspapermen,  have  acquired  100  acres 
of  land  near  Grass  Valley  which  they 
will  have  set  out  to  pears  and  plums  the 
coming  season. 


FAIR  STARTS  AT  WOODLAND. 
As  the  Yolo  County  Fair  did  not  start 
until  August  20,  we  are  not  able  to  give 


an  official  list  of  entries  in  this  week's 
issue.  From  all  indications,  the  fore 
part  of  the  week,  however,  the  show  it- 
self looked  to  be  good,  as  we  were  told 
that  exhibitors  of  all  kinds  had  prom- 
ised to  show  and  to  aid  in  making  it  a 
success. 

The  livestock  breeders  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly interested,  and  that  end  will 
more  aptly  show  the  counties'  standard 
than  any  other  one  section. 

In  the  swine  division,  the  Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm  and  A.  Brinton  will  ex- 
hibit their  prize-winning  Berkshires.  T. 
S.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  and  T.  S.  Glide, 
of  Davis,  will  show  Short-horn  cattle, 
and  possibly  the  latter  will  exhibit  some 
of  his  sheep. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  will 
bring  over  some  Short-horns  and  Hoi- 
steins  and  it  is  expected  that  the  A.  W. 
Morris  Co.  will  show  a  part  of  their 
high  producing  Holsteins.  Interest  is 
promised  heavy  horse  fanciers  by  Ruby 
&  Bowers,  as  they  expect  to  show  some 
stallions. 

A.  Brinton  states  that  the  horse  show 
will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  everyone, 
as  it  will  be  far  better  than  anything 
formerly  attempted  at  a  county  fair. 
There  are  no  doubt  other  exhibitors,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them  in  next  week's  issue. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

Grasshoppers  ate  the  twine  with  which 
a  lot  of  grain  sacks  were  sewed  on  the 
George  Flock  place,  near  Montague,  last 
week,  causing  the  loss  of  a  good  part  of 
the  grain  contained  in  them. 

The  hop  crop  around  Healdsburg  prom- 
ises to  be  very  good  this  season.  Pick- 
ing will  commence  next  week. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states 
that  the  long  drought  and  the  intense 
heat  of  last  week  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  caused  a  loss  in  the  corn  crop 
estimated  at  300,000,000  bushels.  In 
parts  of  Kansas  water  was  hauled  by  the 
railways  to  supply  towns.  Cattlemen  are 
rushing  stock  to  market  in  anticipation 
of  a  shortage  of  feed. 

Walter  Merchant,  of  Pixley,  has  re- 
cently started  a  cactus  nursery  on  his 
ranch.  He  has  secured  a  carload  of  spine- 
less slabs  to  start  with. 

James  Kinch,  of  Horkey  Corners,  Sut- 
ter county,  reports  a  barley  crop  of  26 
sacks  per  acre  this  season.  He  attrib- 
utes the  good  yield  in  the  face  of  a  hard 
year  to  the  double  plowing  he  gave  the 
land  prior  to  planting  it. 

A  mill  to  make  and  refine  oil  from 
cotton  seed  is  to  be  established  at  El 
Centro  this  fall,  which  will  be  the  first 
mill  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  -The  oil 
will  be  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  tomatoes  have 
been  set  out  and  contracted  for  in  the 
section  around  Buena  Park,  Orange  coun- 
ty. 


were  known  as  the  Gooch  and  C 
ranches  south  of    Red    Bluff,  is  b 
pushed     rapidly.      Besides  subdivi 
work,  several  large  irrigation  wells  are 
being  drilled. 

Denman  &  Brownell  are  having  1,100 
acres  of  marsh  land  near  Suisun  re- 
claimed and  put  into  shape  for  subdivi- 
sion. 

Over  10,000  acres  of  the  20,000  needed 
have  already  been  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
posed irrigation  district  near  Tracy. 

The  State  of  California,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  will  invest  its  sur- 
plus money  in  irrigation  bonds,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  last  week  by 
Chairman  Neylan  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  The  board  contracted  to  buy 
$9,000  in  5%  South  San  Joaquin  irriga- 
tion district  bonds.  The  purchase  was 
made  possible  through  a  law  enacteu  at 
the  last  legislative  session. 

A  step  was  taken  last  week  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  reclamation  district  con- 
taining several  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  VuDa  county 
along  the  Feather  river  by  the  granting 
of  a  petition  to  call  an  election  for  trus- 
tees. The  land  has  heretofore  been  in 
what  is  known  as  Protection  District  No. 
10,  but  the  property  owners  desired  to 
reorganize  under  the  title  of  reclama- 
tion district  No.  10,  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  laws  recently  passed.  The 
proposed  district  will  comprise  for  the 
greater  part  Feather  river  bottom  land, 
which  is  known  as  very  productive.  Rec- 
lamation will  add  a  large  area  of  valu- 
able land  to  Yuba  county. 

Nathaniel  Broyles  was  in  Chico  recent- 
ly, telling  how  he  saved  his  23-acre  al- 
mond orchard,  two  miles  northeast  of 
Cana,  from  destruction  by  grasshoppers. 
He  imported  1,560  turkeys  into  his  or- 
chard, and  inside  of  a  week  every  grass- 
hopper had  disappeared  and  the  turkeys, 
at  first  thin  and  frail,  are  now  ready  for 
companionship  with  plum  pudding  and 
cranberries. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Fresno 
Herald,  there  has  been  installed,  during 
the  past  four  years,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  from  Merced  south  to  Pixley,  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  pumping  plants. 
One  firm  in  Fresno  has  put  in  1,411  plants. 
During  the  past  year  most  of  the  irrigat- 
ing plants  have  been  for  alfalfa  acreage. 

The  Medford  80-acre  ranch  near  River- 
bank,  Stanislaus  county,  was  sold  last 
week  to  W.  J.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles.  It 
is  stated  that  the  new  owner  will  put 
most  of  the  land  into  alfalfa  and  then 
establish  a  dairy. 

The  1280-acre  Reed  ranch  near  Auburn 
was  sold  last  week  to  a  San  Francisco 
man.  The  new  owner  states  that  he  will 
enlarge  the  acreage  devoted  to  olives 
and,  besides,  set  out  many  acres  to  pears. 
The  irrigation  plant  is  also  to  be  en- 
larged to  cover  the  whole  tract. 

Development  of  the  3,000  acres  of  what 
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Shelter  For  Swine. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  reason  for  providing  shelter  for  hogs  in 
most  parts  of  this  State  is  usually  for  an  entirely 
different  reason  than  in  other  climates,  as  it  is 
heat  here,  rather  than  cold,  that  must  be  pro- 
tected from,  and  rain  rather  than  snow. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  hog  men  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  provided  much,  if  any,  shelter  other 
than  rough  sheds,  but  the  better  equipment  era 
is  beginning  to  be  noticeable  in  the  hog  lots  as 
well  as  elsewhere  on  the  farm. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  some  kind  of 
hog  shelter  is  needed  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
During  the  summer  months  some  shade  is  almost 
a  necessity,  and  especially  so  in  any  of  our  in- 
terior valleys,  where  the  mercury  can  be  depended 
upon  to  go  pretty  high.  During  farrowing  season 
the  need  for  some  shelter  is  also  apparent  and 
greatly  aids  in  the  raising  of  large  litters  of 
thrifty  pigs.  While  some  may  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  provide  winter  shelter,  one  usually 
finds  that  the  most  successful  hog  growers  have 
some  form  of  shelter  both  for  summer  and  winter 
use. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  hog  houses  used 
in  California,  each  having  some  advantages  over 
the  other  one,  and  perhaps  each  one  is  fitted  for 
a  little  different  way  of  growing  stock. 

The  Individual  House. — This  type  of  house  is 
very  popular,  its  advantages  being  that  it  is 
cheaply  constructed,  can  be  easily  disinfected,  is 
easily  moved,  and  is  both  cool  in  the  summer  and 
provides  ample  weather  protection  in  the  winter. 
The  most  common  way  of  making  these  houses  is 
to  build  them  along  similar  lines  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned chicken  coop  with  a  pointed  gable  roof 
which  runs  to  the  ground  on  each  side.  By  allow- 
ing ventilation  through  an  opening  in  one  end, 
ami  by  Leaving  the  other  end  entirely  open,  one 
has  a  good  cool  house.  Many  other  plans  are  used, 
such  as  using  1x12  lumber  for  the  sides  to  a  height 
of  about  6  feet  and  then  allowing  the  roof  to  ex- 
tend over  three  feet  or  more  on  both  the  ends  and 
the  sides.  By  having  a  wide  cornice  projection, 
such  a  house  affords  good  shade  in  the  summer 
and  comfortable  dry  quarters  in  the  winter. 
Floors  may  be  put  in  either  of  these  houses,  as  one 
•sees  fit,  and  runners  made  from  two  pieces  of 
2x6  nailed  onto  the  bottom  on  either  side,  so  that 
the  building  may  be  easily  moved. 

In  most  instances  where  the  individual  houses 
are  used  they  are  placed  in  fenced  lots.  These 
lots  are  of  different  sizes,  but  it  is  usually  advis- 
able to  have  them  large  enough  to  allow  plenty 
of  exercise  room,  for  a  hog  without  exercise  will 
not  be  a  good  breeder.  "When  lots  like  these  are 
used,  they  are  so  located  that  they  will  all  face 
one  way,  and  by  so  doing,  the  feeding  and  water- 
ing is  all  done  from  the  front. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  any  objection  to 
this  plan,  it  is  the  inconvenience  encountere'd  in 
feeding  during  rainy  weather,  as  there  is  no  roof 
pver  the  feeding  troughs,  and  not  only  the  ground 
around  the  troughs  gets  muddy  and  unsanitary, 
but  the  job  is  a  rather  disagreeable  one  for  the 
care-taker. 

Combination  Houses. — This  style  of  hog  build- 
ing is  not  exactly  new  in  California,  and  still  there 
have  not  been  enough  of  them  in  use  for  farmers 
to  become  familiar  with  the  best  plan  to  build 
from. 

The  advantages  of  this  style  are  more  perhaps 
for  the  man  who  expects  to  handle  a  good  many 
hogs,  for  the  expense  of  erecting  is  quite  a  factor. 

Undoubtedly  for  convenience  and  health  these 
houses  are,  if  kept  clean,  the  most  satisfactory 
building,  but  if  they  are  so  poorly  arranged  that 
the  cleaning  up  is  hard  to  get  at,  they  can  be- 
come about  the  worst  building  imaginable. 

There  are  a  number  of  plans  for  this  style,  but 
about  the  best  one  we  have  seen  in  use  was  made 
to  hold  24  brood  sows,  and  also  affords  room  for 
the  mixing  and  feeding  of  feeds. 

The  floor  of  this  building  is  86  feet  long  by  36 
feet  wide,  made  of  concrete  and  finished  with  a 
cement  dressing.  At  one  end  a  partition  was  put 
in  14  feet  from  the  end,  making  a  room  14  by  36, 
which  is  used  for  the  storing  and  mixing  of  feeds. 
The  balance  of  the  floor  space  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  lengthwise,  each  12  feet  wide,  making  an 


alley  12  feet  in  the  center  for  a  feedway,  and  12 
feet  on  each  side  for  pens  which  are  cross-divided 
into  pens  6  feet  wide.  An  entrance  from  the  feed- 
way  into  each  pen  is  made  with  a  gate  and  an  out- 
side entrance  leads  from  the  pen  outside  into  a 
fenced  lot,  which  may  be  as  long  as  one  desires. 
The  floor  slightly  slopes  from  each  side  to  the  cen- 
ter, where  it  is  drained  off  into  a  nearby  irrigating 
ditch.  The  roof  is  made  on  the  gable  style,  coming 
down  to  within  6  feet  of  the  floor  at  each  side. 
This  does  away  with  so  much  lumber  for  the  sides. 
An  opening  at  both  ends  is  left  open,  which  allows 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

By  having  the  feedway  in  the  center  the  troughs 
are  all  filled  before  the  hogs  are  let  out  from  their 
pens.  After  feeding,  both  end  gates  are  closed 
and  the  pen  gates  opened,  allowing  the  stock  to 
eat  on  the  cement  floor.  The  chief  advantages  of 
this  building  are  that  it  is  convenient,  can  easily 
be  disinfected  with  whitewash  and  easily  cleaned 
by  simply  having  water  piped  outside  the  building 
and  hosing  the  floor. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  could  be  made 
for  two  pens  or  a  hundred,  on  the  same  plan,  or 
could  be  made  small  and  added  to  at  any  time. 

Although  hogs  can  be  successfully  grown  with- 
out any  house  or  shelter,  for  convenience  sake  it 
is  usually  deemed  best  to  have  some  building, 
especially  for  brood  sows. 

Where  no  other  shade  is  available  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  put  up  some  kind  of  shade  in  the  hog 
lot  or  field.  While  visiting  the  John  Dagijs  ranch 
at  Modesto,  we  saw  such  a  contrivance  made  by 
setting  four  posts  in  the  ground.  By  using  these 
as  a  foundation,  a  thatched  flat  roof  was  made  out 
of  weeds,  hay  or  straw.  This  roof  was  about  2*/j 
or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  made  a  very  good 
shade  at  a  small  cost. 

Prom  present  indications  the  hog  industry  of 
the  State  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  more  study 
both  as  to  housing  and  feeding  stock  will  be  given 
from  now  on. 


HOW  TO  FEED  ALFALFA 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Puess  by 
A.  W.  MORRIS  &  Sons,  Woodland.] 

[Last  week  an  account  was  given  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  of  the  method  of  feed- 
ing Tillie  Alcartra,  a  record-breaking  three-year- 
old,  and  the  profits  that  were  secured  from  her 
during  her  last  lactation  period.  The  following 
does  not  refer  especially  to  purebred  cows,  or  to 
cows  of  either  great  merit  or  small  merit,  but  sim- 
ply to  the  proper  way  of  feeding  alfalfa  to  cows  of 
any  kind  to  get  the  proper  results,  and  thus  will 
be  an  excellent  statement  for  every  dairyman.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  alfalfa  alone,  just  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  thought  best  by  these  dairymen,  whose 
results  show  that  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
also  that  the  method  of  cutting  alfalfa  is  different 
than  is  generally  practiced,  or  even  recommended. 
— Editor.] 

The  general  opinion  among  dairymen  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  straight  alfalfa  ration  as  the  most 
economical.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
in  our  experience.  The  alfalfa  alone  is  a  very 
good  ration,  but  is  not  a  balanced  ration,  being 
somewhat  lacking  in  carbohydrates. 

We  are  favored  in  California  with  natural  con- 
ditions which  make  it  easy  for  us  to  produce  the 
feeds  necessary  for  a  balanced  ration.  What  is 
lacking  in  the  alfalfa  is  provided  in  beets  or  corn 
silage,  either  of  which  can  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance, with  irrigation  on  lands  that  will  grow 
alfalfa.  We  believe  a  light  feed  of  grain,  such  as 
ground  barley,  oats  and  bran,  can  be  profitably 
fed,  but  in  cases  where  these  are  not  available,  the 
roots  and  silage  with  alfalfa  will  be  found  a  great 
improvement  over  the  exclusive  alfalfa  ration. 
Would  also  advise  feeding  a  small  amount  of  grain 
hay  with  these  feeds,  as  the  roots  and  alfalfa  alone 
have  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  too  laxative.  The 
cows  will  not  only  produce  more,  but  their 
physical  condition  will  be  better. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  estimate  in 
dollars  the  difference  per  cow  in  the  two  rations. 
In  our  judgment,  the  greatest  gain  realized  from 
the  balanced  ration  is  in  the  ability  of  the  cow  to 
continue  to  produce  larpe  returns  from  year  to 
year.  On  the  straight  alfalfa  ration  a  large  year's 


production  may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
cow's  condition  and,  her  vitality  being  reduced, 
she  will  likely  return  much  less  next  time  and  a 
long  rest  will  be  necessary  to  again  put  her  in 
condition. 

Our  experience  in  feeding  cows  for  maximum 
production  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  having  the  alfalfa  hay 
put  up  in  the  right  way.  At  times  when  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  alfalfa  hay,  have 
looked  through  a  great  many  lots  without  finding 
a  single  ton  of  first-class  hay.  We  find  that  we 
can  better  afford  to  pay  double  the  market  price 
for  hay  cut  and  cured  in  the  right  way  than  to 
use  hay  in  the  condition  that  it  is  usually  put  on 
the  market. 

To  get  the  best  results  we  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  alfalfa  before  any  bloom  appears 
and  before  the  stem  becomes  hard  and  tough. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  get  it 
cured  and  in  the  barn  without  the  loss  of  leaves. 
We  always  rake,  shock,  and  haul  our  alfalfa  in 
the  forenoon  and  never  handle  it  in  the  hot  and 
dry  part  of  the  day.  There  will  be  absolutely  no 
waste  to  hay  put  up  in  this  way  and  it  will  have 
a  much  greater  feed  value.  By  handling  in  this 
way  the  tonnage  of  each  crop  will  be  somewhat  re- 
duced, but  this  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  an 
extra  crop  or  two,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  excellent 
hay  instead  of  a  pile  of  worthless  stems. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  SPRING  LAMBS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacjfic  Rural  Press  by 
J.  0.  Loomis.] 

As  has  been  repeated  stated  in  these  columns, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  predicted  change  in 
the  sheep-growing  industry  of  California.  Al- 
most very  large  sheep-grower  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  present-day  methods  will  gradually 
change  and  that  in  the  future  our  mutton  and 
wool  will  be  largely  produced  by  the  smaller 
farmer,  principally  as  a  by-product.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Frank  Medium,  of  Petaluma,  we 
found  that  his  views  on  this  matter  coincided 
with  those  of  other  breeders,  and  while  he  does 
not  consider  the  present  time  quite  ripe  for  the 
change  in  methods,  he  gave  us  the  outline  of  a 
plan  which  would  enable  the  alfalfa-grower  to 
handle  100  or  more  head  very  profitably. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  feed-lots  and  sheep 
quarters,  Mr.  Medium  thinks  that  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  more  than  25  head  of  ewes  in  one  lot,  and 
suggested  as  an  example  that  100  head  of  ewes 
were  to  be  kept.  For  that  number  he  advised 
fencing  in  a  block  of  eight  acres,  to  be  cross- 
fenced,  so  that  there  were  four  two-acre  fields. 
Directly  in  the  center  of  .these  fields,  or  rather 
where  the  cross-fences  intersected  one  another, 
the  feeding-shed  should  be  placed. 

This  building  should  be  so  erected  that  the 
center  could  be  used  for  storing  alfalfa  hay,  and 
the  balance  of  the  shed  be  divided  into  four  en- 
closures, one  leading  to  each  field.  Some  kind 
of  a  special  feeding-rack  should  be  made  which 
would  catch  the  hay  pulled  out  and  thereby  avoid 
a  waste  that  would  otherwise  be  too  large. 

With  such  an  enclosure,  the  stock  could  be  fed 
under  a  roof  in  damp  or  bad  weather,  and  it  also 
has  the  advantage  of  affording  good  quarters  for 
the  ewes  at  lambing:  season.  This  last-named  ad- 
vantage is  one  of  the  most  important  with  the 
sheep  industry,  as  the  care  given  at  this  time  is 
one  of  the  main  factors  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Medium  stated  that  with  such  a  plan  as 
that  outlined,  he  would  suggest  that  25  head  of 
ewes,  of  some  high-grade  mutton  breed,  could  be 
run  in  each  two-acre  field.  These  ewes  would  be 
bred  about  the  first  of  April,  so  that  they  would 
lamb  during  September.  By  setting  the  lambing 
season  at  that  time,  the  lambs  should  weigh  40 
pounds  at  Christmas  time,  when  they  could  be 
sold  for  spring  lambs  at  prices  ranging  from  11 
to  11%  cents  per  pound.  By  having  the  above 
described  pens  and  buildings,  the  percentage  of 
lambs  would  probably  be  close  to  150  per  cent, 
so  that  from  the  100  ewes  there  would  be  150 
lambs  to  be  sold,  when  four  months  old,  for  from 
$4.50  to  $5  apiece.  Just  what  the  cost  would  be 
for  feeding  is  hard  to  determine,  due  to  the  little 
experience  with  practical  results  that  California 
sheepmen  have  had  with  alfalfa,  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  wool  from 
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well-bred  ewes  will  pay  for  their  keep,  and  that 
the  cost  of  feeding  young  lambs  would  be  very 
small. 

The  above  opinion  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Meehum's 
standing  in  the  sheep  industry  of  this  State  shovdd 
be  of  value,  as  he  is  admittedly  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  informed  breeders  we  have.  His 
present  ranch  consists  of  25,000  acres  of  land, 
5,000  acres  being  situated  north  of  Petaluma  and 
the  balance  south  of  town,  part  of  which  is  on 
lower  ground.  Red  Polled  cattle,  Merino  and 
Shropshire  sheep  have  been  bred  on  this  ranch 
for  over  40  years,  formerly  by  his  father,  but  for 
several  years,  since  his  father's  death,  by  Frank 
Mechum.  Most  of  the  home  place  is  hilly  land, 
which  furnishes  wild  pasture  the  year  round,  and 
it  is  thought  that  it  is  due  to  this  kind  of  feed- 
ing that  bucks  from  this  ranch  do  so  well  on  or- 


dinary range  conditions.  Mr.  Mechum  states  that 
he  has  always  run  his  sheep  in  this  way,  as  he 
considered  a  buck  that  was  used  to  roughing  it 
had  a  much  better  chance  of  doing  well  when 
used  as  a  breeder  on  rough  range,  than  one  which 
had  been  raised  on  alfalfa  or  mill  feeds,  as  the 
latter,  not  being  used  to  hard  knocks,  could  not 
stand  them. 

There  are  about  5,000  head  kept  on  this  ranch, 
besides  a  good-sized  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle, 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  for  years  to  pur- 
chase only  the  best  of  imported  sires  to  breed 
from.  Having  been  established  so  many  years, 
the  reputation  of  this  breeder  is  so  well  known 
that  his  stock  is  pretty  well  sold  out  at  all  times. 
A  new  line  of  breeding  has  recently  been  started 
with  Berkshire  hogs,  many  of  which  are  fine-look- 
ing individuals. 


Breeding  Horns  Off  Holsteins. 


For  some  time  past,  experiments  have  been 
made  as  to  the  best  method  of  breeding  the  horns 
off  from  cattle,  and  the  following  resume,  fur- 
nished the  Rural  New  Yorker  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  In  giving  it, 
the  writer  states  that  it  is  a  synopsis  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  pertaining  to  Mr.  Stevenson's 
experiments  with  Holstein  cattle,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  "he  at  present  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
polled  trait  in  our  various  breeds  of  domestic 
cattle  is  probable  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
origin  from  the  wild  breeds  of  cattle,  three  types 
were  intermingled.  First,  the  solid-horned  type 
with  the  bony  honeycomb  interior  structure,  car- 
rying an  arterial  circulation,  that  were  rigidly 
attached  to  the  skull.  Second,  the  loose  or  dwarf- 
horned  type,  the  horn  consisting  simply  of  the 
shells  attached  loosely  to  the  skin  so  that  they 
could  be  moved  with  the  finger,  and  not  fast  to 
the  skull.  Third,  the  pure  polled  type. ' ' 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  thinks  that  a  careful  tabu- 
lation of  the  results  in  his  herd  will  result  in  the 
discovery  of  some  principle  not  now  understood, 
which  will  enable  breeders  to  forecast  the  qualities 
and  characters  which  will  result  from  any  mating. 
He  has  had  experience  of  30  years  with  a  herd  of 
grade  Holsteins,  and  he  now  believes  that  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  Holstein  breeders 
would  result  in  establishing  the  hornless  trait  uni- 
versally in  the  breed.  He  also  thinks  this  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  the  dairy  qualities  in  any 
way,  as  his  own  cattle  without  horns  are  of  high 
dairy  quality,  and  from  good  families  of  the  breed. 
Mr.  Stevenson  started  his  herd  by  securing  every 
naturally  polled  Holstein  that  he  could  learn 
about.  They  were  all  good  individuals  of  good 
pedigree  and  satisfactory  performance.  This  is 
an  interesting  thing  to  all  Holstein  breeders,  for 
without  question  most  dairymen  realize  that  the 
horn  is  of  little  if  any  practical  use  to  a  dairy  cow, 
and  it  could  be  bred,  away,  without  lessening 
the  actual  dairy  value  of  the  individual,  there 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  for  the  Dreed.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  the  paper  which  was 
read  by  Prof.  Spillman,  before  the  Polled  Jersey 
Cattle  Company. 

"Where  one  parent  is  cross-bred  and  the  other 
pure  polled,  half  the  calves  are  pure  polls  and 
half  cross-breds.  Where  one  parent  is  cross-bred 
and  one  pure  horned,  half  the  calves  are  cross- 
bred and  half  pure  horned.  But  where  both 
parents  are  cross-bred,  we  get  the  surprising  and 
interesting  result  that  one-fourth  of  the  calves  are 
pure  polls,  one-half  cross-bred,  and  one-fourth 
pure  horned.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  breeder 
who  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  horns  on  a  horned 
breed.  He  can,  by  using  a  male  of  a  polled  breed 
get  any  number  of  cross-breds.  Then  by  mating 
these  cross-breds,  one  fourth  of  the  progeny  will 
be  as  pure  polls  as  if  they  never  had  a  horned 
ancestor.  When  once  a  pure  polled  animal  is  se- 
cured, he  will  never  get  a  horned  calf,  no  matter 
what  cow  he  is  bred  to.  But  a  cross-bred  is  of 
great  value.  By  mating  him  with  horned  cows 
half  the  progeny  will  be  cross-breds.  These  cross 
breds  can  then  be  used  in  producing  pure  polls. 

"It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  breeders  of 


polled  Jerseys  to  introduce  into  their  herds  the 
best  blood  of  the  Jersey  breed.  If  the  blood  thus 
introduced  carries  the  horn  character,  the  polled 
calves  resulting  will  be  cross  breeds,  but  from 
them  can  be  obtained  pure  polls  carrying  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed. 

"A  very  important  practical  point  to  the 
breeder  of  a  new  polled  breed  is  how  to  tell  a 
pure  poll  from  a  cross-bred  poll.  This  is  fairly 
easy  in  the  case  of  males,  but  less  so  in  the  case 
of  females.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  animal  has 
scurs,  even  minute  ones,  it  is  cross-bred.  If  it  has 
no  sign  of  scurs  it  is  probably  pure  polled,  but 
this  point  has  not  received  sufficient  investigation 
to  render  it  certain  whether  cross-breds  always 
have  scurs.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  do. 
If  so,  then  we  have  an  infallible  means  of  deciding 
whether  a  polled  animal  is  pure  or  cross-bred  with 
reference  to  the  poll  character. 

"In  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  on  this 
point  there  is  still  a  way  to  settle  the  question 
whether  a  given  animal  is  pure  polled  or  cross- 
bred polled,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  pure  poll  never 
gets  a  horned  calf,  though  his  calves  may  have 
scurs  if  the  cows  had  either  scurs  or  horns.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  male  is  a  cross-bred  pole, 
whether  he  has  scurs  or  not,  half  his  sperm  will 
carry  the  horn  character.  Hence,  if  he  be  mated 
to  horned  cows,  about  half  his  calves  will  be  fully 
horned.  On  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  it  will  be  almost  exactly  half.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  eggs  of  the  horned  cows  are  fertilized 
by  one  or  the  other  kind  of  sperm,  which  the  male 
produces  in  equal  numbers. 

"A  practical  rule,  therefore,  for  determining 
whether  a  young  polled  bull  is  a  pure  or  a  cross- 
bred poll  is  to  mate  him,  say,  to  a  dozen  horned 
cows.  Even  if  the  breeder  does  not  have  the 
horned  cows,  his  neighbors  will  usually  have  them 
and  will  gladly  lend  them  to  this  experiment 
If  a  dozen  calves  thus  produced  are  all  polled,  or 
have  only  scurs,  then  the  chances  are  over  4,000 
to  one  that  the  male  is  pure  polled,  and  this  will 
make  it  safe  to  guarantee  that  he  will  never  get 
a  calf  having  anything  more  than  scurs.  Such 
a  tested  bull,  to  a  breeder  of  a  new  polled  breed, 
should  be  valuable." 


B.  A  permit  shall  be  granted  by  the  Departme 
of  Public  Health  if  it  appears  upon  investigate 
that  the  pasteurizing  equipment  installed  is  such 
that  99  per  cent  of  all  bacteria  and  all  pathogenic 
bacteria  are  killed  in  the  milk  treated  therein  at 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  140°F.  maintained 
at  that  temperature  for  twenty  minutes.  Further, 
that  the  pasteurizing  apparatus  is  equipped  with 
a  recording  thermometer  of  such  a  type  that  the 
same  may  be  kept  locked  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health. 

C.  The  thermometric  record  of  all  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  shall  become  the  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  shall  be  collected 
by  its  authorized  representatives. 

D.  Milk  intended  for  pasteurization  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  requirements : 

It  shall  be  the  product  of  a  dairy  rating  not 
less  than  60  per  cent  on  the  score  card  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

E.  All  pasteurized  milk  shall  be  plainly  marked 
on  each  bottle  or  other  container  in  which  such 
milk  is  delivered  to  consumers  with  a  label  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "Pasteurized  Milk,"  together 
with  a  serial  number. 

F.  All  utensils  used  in  the  production  and  han- 
dling of  pasteurized  milk  must  be  properly 
cleaned  and  sterilized  each  time  before  using,  and 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  all  parts  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  places  where  milk  can  accumulate 
or  soak  in  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  simple 
washing,  and  the  surface  coming  in  contact  with 
the  milk  or  cream  must  be  smooth  and  free  from 
rust. 

G.  Pasteurized  milk  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  not  later  than  24  hours  after  pasteuriza- 
tion. 

H.  Milk  once  pasteurized  must  not  be  re-pas- 
teurized. 

I.  Any  violations  of  the  regulations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pasteurized  milk  shall  result  in  a  revo- 
cation of  the  permit  to  produce  pasteurized  milk 
for  sale  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 


NEW  LAW  FOR  PASTEURIZED  MILK. 


Below  will  be  found  Ordinance  No.  2098  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  regulating  the  pasteurizing 
of  milk,  defining  same  and  regulating  the  method 
under  which  the  same  shall  be  produced,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  supplying 
sweet  milk  for  San  Francisco  delivery : 

Section  1.  Pasteurizing  milk  is  hereby  defined 
as  follows :  To  be  the  heating  of  every  portion  of 
the  milk  to  not  less  than  140  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
maintaining  same  at  that  temperature  for  at  least 
20  minutes  and  immediately  cooling  the  same  to 
at  least  45  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  use  of  this  term  shall  be  limited  to  milk 
produced  and  sold  under  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

A.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to 
produce  pasteurized  milk  for  sale  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  shall  make  application  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  on  blanks  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 


SENSIBLE  PIG  FEEDING. 


The  following  method  of  growing  pigs,  taken 
from  Farm  and  Home  of  London,  England,  out- 
lines in  a  practical  way  a  system  of  raising  and 
fattening  swine  which  in  the  main  applies  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  Instead  of  grass  pasture  spoken 
of,  alfalfa  pasture  fills  the  bill  excellently  in  this 
State,  and  by  having  a  small  feed  grinder  the 
whole  plan  is  a  fine  one  for  realizing  profits  from 
the  hog  lots. 

"Practice  has  taught  that  if  wheat  bran  be 
mixed  with  maize  meal  the  pig  will  be  kept  in  a 
more  thriving  condition,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  pork 
will  come  cheaper  than  on  the  meal  alone.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  old  way  of  keeping  a 
pig  in  a  small  filthy  pen,  and  giving  him  but 
little  to  eat  except  fine  ground  maize,  is  far  from 
being  the  most  economical  or-the  best  way  to  pro- 
duce good  healthy  pork.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  natural  to  keep  a  pig  in  such  confined  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  second  place  maize  meal,  given  by 
itself,  will  not  digest  well,  because  it  lies  in  the 
stomach  in  a  mass  so  compact  that  the  necessary 
liquids  to  hasten  digestion  do  not  readily  mingle 
with  it ;  thus  the  pig  not  only  loses  its  natural 
health,  but  fails  to  convert  the  meal  into  pork 
with  any  economy. 

"The  pig  naturally  craves  some  fibrous  material 
like  grass,  and  while  he  will  not  fatten  on  it  as 
readily  as  on  meal,  he  keeps  in  a  more  healthy 
condition.  But  this  method  does  not  apply  to  the 
many  who  would  like  to  keep  one  or  two  pigs  to 
furnish  pork  for  their  own  table.  There  is  a  way 
which  careful  experiments  have  proved  that  pigs 
can  be  kept  healthy  and  economically,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  very  many.  This  method  is  to 
cut  grass  up  fine  and  mix  with  meal ;  this  is  found 
to  save  large  quantities  of  meal,  and  keep  the  pig 
in  a  growing  healthy  condition,  and  very  much  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  pork.  To  produce  pork  with 
the  greatest  economy,  the  pig  should  be  killed 
before  cold  weather,  because  it  requires  more  food 
to  make  a  pound  of  pork  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather. 

"The  best  pork  for  family  use  is  from  small  pigs 
that  have  grown  quickly  and  always  been  healthy ; 
fortunately,  these  are  the  pigs  that  furnish  the 
pork  the  cheapest." 
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Benefits  and  Disadvantages  of  Fairs. 


AUCTION  BREEDER  S  SALE 

17  Fine  Purebred  Percheron  Stallions 

Mares  and  Colts 

Will  be  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidders  on  the 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  WEDNESDAY, 

Sept.  17th,  at  10  a.m. 

We  are  instructed  by  the  firm  of  Stadler  Bros.,  Breeders  and  Own- 
ers of  this  Percheron  Stock,  to  dispose  of  same  to  the  highest  bidders 
during  the  coming  State  Fair — positively  without  limit  or  reserve. 
They  are  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  individuals,  all 

Purebred  Percherons  and  Registered 
All  entered  for  Premiums  at  the  State  Fair 


Stockmen  and  breeders  interested  in  Percheron  stock  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  this  stock  and  attend  this  sale.  The  firm  of  Stadler 
Bros,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  California. 

Terms:  One-third  cash,  balance  in  two  equal  payments  in  six  and 
twelve  months,  with  note  and  approved  security  and  8%  interest.  Pur- 
chasers from  a  distance  will  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences for  credit. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  stock  write  Mr.  A.  J.  Stadler, 
at  Riverside,  Cal.,  or  Mr.  Ben  A.  Rhoades.  at  1501-3-5  South  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  will  personally  conduct  the  sale. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES,  Auctioneers 

Office :  1501-3-5  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Will  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 

We  invite  j-ou  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
of  prize-winning  stock  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  consist  of  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
and  MERINO  SHEEP  and  newly 
imported  DORSET  SHEEP. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


"HILLCKEST  LAD"  THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  l?-2>  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue. — 
Mailed  Free 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  rinr-oilin2  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearine  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doinr  away 
with  friction  and  preventinc  bearinrs  from  beating.    Lons  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  Wc  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  1-irge  Catalog.   Mailed  free.   


WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

There  is  more  or  less  argument  every 
year  as  to  whether  it  pays  the  breeder  to 
exhibit  at  the  Pairs,  some  claiming  that 
it  is  considerable  expense,  and  often- 
times, as  with  hogs,  injurious  to  the 
stock. 

Still,  in  the  face  of  this  argument, 
which  has  many  advocates,  the  number 
of  purebred  breeders  exhibiting  at  the 
Fair  are  increasing  in  numbers  each 
year,  and  they  in  turn  have  good  reasons 
for  attending. 

Taking  up  the  arguments  for  not  show- 
ing, they  are  different  with  the  different 
classes  of  live  stock,  hog  men  claiming 
that  in  order  to  show,  one  should  have  a 
herd  especially  for  that  purpose,  as  at 


Live  Slock  Wanted 

I  am  offering  a  practically  new  1913 
electric  lighted  and  self-starter  automo- 
bile in  exchange  for  good  dairy  or  beef 
cattle,  or  I  will  give  a  gilt-edge,  second 
mortgage,  due  within  a  year,  at  8%  net 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  or  a  good 
equity  in  city '  property,  for  stock.  Am 
moving  to  the  country  and  want  good 
stock.    If  interested  address 

E.  P.  H.,  927  Broadway,  Room  49,  Onklantl. 
California. 

REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Royal.  Orient,  and  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 
year-old  nerd  boar.  Young's  Wonder,  and 
fine  young  stock  for  sale. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

W.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  LodI,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  the  State  Fnlr. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodlawnd,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  HO  per  eent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  result*  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

10  PEDIGREED 

H0L8TEIN - FRIESIAN  BULLS 

2  TO  in  MONTHS  OLD,  FOR  SALE 
Handsomely  marked  and  well  shaped. 
Prices  reasonable.    Call  or  write. 
W.  W.  UMON, 
Supt,  Florlbel  Farming  and  Cattle  Co., 
Ilnrdtvick  »r  ilanford,  Cal. 


HOI  STEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


the  present  time  a  hog  which  is  not 
overly  fat  has  very  little  chance  of  win- 
ning and  that  by  doing  this  one  is  apt 
to  greatly  injure  the  breeding  qualities 
of  the  hog. 

Dairy  men  opposed  to  showing  con- 
sider that  the  same  amount  of  money  and 
energy  given  the  show  could  be  more 
profitably  spent  at  home  by  testing. 

Beef  cattle  men  and  sheep  men  opposed 
to  showing  seem  to  have  about  the  best 
argument — they  claiming  that  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  and  feeding  a  show  string 
costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  returns 
will  warrant. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  above  objections 
are  well  founded  and  do  keep  a  great 
many  from  showing. 

Those  who  do  exhibit  have  different 
views  of  the  benefits  derived,  but,  as  a 
rule,  an  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  it  is 
simply  for  the  cash  prizes. 

We  have  talked  with  a  great  many 
breeders  on  this  point,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  following  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  all  breeders  who  show. 

A  Jersey  breeder  who  has  been  a  con- 
sistent exhibitor  at  the  Fairs,  stated  that 
I  he  main  reason  he  went  was  to  sell  bull 
calves,  as  he  could  sell  more  in  a  short 
time  there  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
next  reason  in  order  is  that,  as  an  edu- 
cational factor,  he  is  able  to  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  as  to  the  defects 
of  his  herd,  or  of  his  breeding,  by  having 
his  stock  in  competition  with  the  best 
stock  other  breeders  can  show.  Besides 
this,  he  finds  that  the  Fair  puts  him  in 
touch  with  prospective  buyers,  greatly 
aiding  him  during  the  balance  of  the 
year,  from  a  selling  standpoint. 

In  regard  to  the  prizes,  he  only  figures 
on  getting  enough  from  that  source  to 
partly  or  wholly  defray  the  expenses. 
While  it  true  that  heretofore  very  little 
credit  has  been  given  the  owner  for  pro- 
duction, this  year's  premiums  will 
amount  to  a  total  of  $750  for  butter-fat 
results. 

While  testing  is  always  advisnble. 
many  times  one  can  go  to  the  Fair  when 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
official  testing. 

With  the  hog  men,  the  one  objection  of 
fitting  too  much  is  well  founded,  but, 
judging  by  talks  we  have  had  with 
breeders  on  the  subject,  exhibitors  will 
not  pile  more  flesh  on  a  hog  than  he  can 
handle,  as  they  sometimes  have  hereto- 
fore. There  is  at  present  a  vast  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how.  fat  a  show  hog 
should  be,  but  no  doubt  the  breeders  will 
sometime  get  together  on  this  and  devise 
some  way  whereby  one  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  other. 

Aside  from  this  objection,  the  State 
Fair  is  a  very  profitable  and  educational 
institution,  for  the  advantages  are  the 
same  as  for  the  dairyman,  and  we  know 
of  one  breeder  who  sold  60  head  of  bred 
gelts  last  year  during  the  one  week,  and 
all  of  them  at  good  prices. 

Beef  cattlemen,  sheepmen  and  horse- 
men are  all  to  a  much  larger  expense  than 
the  dairy  cattle  or  hog  man,  but  the  re- 
sults are  the  same,  namely,  to  stimulate 
buying  and  breeding  of  better  stock  and 
the  general  educational  factors  for  the 
breeder  and  general  layman. 

While  a  show  cow  may  not  always  be 
the  best  producer,  the  bsef  bull,  hog, 
sheep  or  horse  that  gets  inside  the  money 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  best  individual 
to  purchase,  as  the  man  who  has  judged 
them  is  an  authority  along  stock  lines 
and  can  quickly  discern  any  faults  in  an 
animal,  quicker  than  an  ordinary  person 
can.  His  advice  can  also  be  had  as  to 
what  features  of  an  animal  can  be  im- 
proved upon. 

Finally  the  Fairs  may  be  said  to  be 
well  worth  the  breeders'  time  and  ex- 
pense, as  it  not  only  gives  him  better 


PONTIAC  BULL  CALF 

from  18-lb.  dam;  5  monlliH  old.  A  beauti- 
ful   xliow    animal,   fit    to    head    any  heed. 

PRICE  $125. 

M.  HOLDI1IDGK.  Modento. 

ideas  of  his  own  stock,  but  also  puts  him 
in  touch  with  other  breeders  and  a  wider 
knowledge  of  his  own  breed. 

As  pointed  out,  the  Fairs  may  have  ob- 


A-l  Grade  Secaad-Haad 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.    Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  ear 

arleea  before  builiK  They  will  latereat 
yen. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

S20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  buatneaa  under  aaase 
•f  Alexander  Plae  Co. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

(m  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam 
IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
?! 


p  _  — It  it  penctrat- 
rUl  ing, soothing  ao«1 
healing,  &n4  fot  &.J  QU 
lL  A  Sores,  BruiePi.or 
1119  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancorn,  Boils 

Human  bo  io8c5' 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  f  rem  its  ex' 
ternai  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
•nd 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sorts  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tel.— "One  bottle  Cauallo  Balsam  did 

my  rheum»ti»m  mors  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor' ■bill.."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Pi  ice  0  1  .BO  P«r  bottle.  Sold  by  drugginti,  or  lent 
by  u<  expre.B  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


J.    S.    GIBSON   CO.,  Williams, 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


Cal. — Reg. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


jections,  but  the  good  that  results  from 
them  is  worth  the  effort,  both  of  the 
breeder  and  the  ordinary  stockman  who 
are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
better  stock. 


MORE  GOOD  SHROPSHIRES. 


FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 

CHAS.  KIMPLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


The  following  communication  to  this 
journal,  from  J.  E.  Ballard,  who  is  shep- 
herd for  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon  herd 
of  Shropshires,  is  of  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  tells  in  an  interesting  manner  how 
the  Shropshires  on  this  ranch  compare 
with  those  of  foreign  breeders. 

It  also  shows  the  confidence  the  owners 
have  in  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry 
of  the  State,  at  a  time  when  some  are 
climbing  out  of  the  industry  as  fast  as 
possible. 

To  the  Editor;  I  have  just  arrived  at 
San  Ramon,  after  my  long  trip  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  a  very  interesting 
one.  I  managed  to  secure  for  Bishop 
Bros,  a  few  good  sheep. 

I  did  not  go  with  the  intention  of  buy- 
ing show  sheep,  nor  did  I  buy  any,  for  I 
think  our  flock  is  as  good  as  anything  I 
could  buy  in  that  line,  but  I  secured  20 
of  the  best  breeding  ewes  that  money 
could  buy  and  a  few  yearling  rams,  also 
two  excellent  rams  for  J.  Marshall,  of 
Davis. 

The  ewes  were  bred  by  Lord  Caven- 
dish of  Holher,  Lancashire.  They  are 
the  cream  of  his  flock,  and  this  will  be 
the  last  chance  of  picking  from  this 
flock,  as  it  is  to  be  entirely  sold  out  in 
September,  and  the  whole  of  the  estate 
rented  out  in  small  portions. 

This  flock  has  produced  more  high- 
class  sires  than  any  other  flock  in  Eng- 
land, so  we  feel  doubly  proud  of  our  pur- 
chase. 

The  Bishop  flock  still  looks  good  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  greatly 
strengthened  it  with  these  new  ewes  and 
by  the  addition  of  two  stock  rams,  one  of 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  at  the 
Sacramento  State  Fair. 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  stock  on 
hand  at  present,  including  about  20  year- 
ling rams  and  30  yearling  ewes,  also  an 
extra  nice  lot  of  ram  lambs.  So  far  we 
have  been  very  successful  in  pleasing  our 
customers  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

Yours  for  better-bred  Shropshires. 
San  Ramon,  Cal.  J.  E.  Ballard. 


THE  HANNA  SHORT-HORN  SALE 


The  Short-horn  breed  lost  a  very  valu- 
able man  from  its  ranks  when  D.  R. 
Hanna  closed  out  102  head  at  his  sale  in 
Chicago,  July  29  and  30.  The  average 
sale  price  was  $305,  and  included  such 
famous  individuals  as  Villager,  the  well 
known  show  bull,  and  the  noted  imported 
bull,  Champion  of  England.  Some  of 
this  herd  was  brought  to  California  last 
winter  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 
value  to  California  Short-horn  ranks. 

In  a  communication  received  at  this 
office,  John  Garden,  for  years  manager  of 
Mr.  Hanna's  Ravenna  farm,  he  states  that 
he  has  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  A. 
O.  Weaver  of  Wapoto,  Iowa,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  Hanna  sale  all  of  the  very 
best  breeding  cows  and  the  bull  Villager, 
with  which  to  head  the  herd.  He  also 
states  that  he  wishes  to  inform  the  Cali- 
fornia customers  that  he  made  through 
his  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rubal 
Press  last  year  that  the  same  hospitality 
will  be  shown  on  the  new  farm  that  was 
always  so  much  in  evidence  on  the  Hanna 
farm.  . 


Dupoc  Jerseys 

My  herd  won  Duroc  Jersey  Associa- 
tion's Special  Prize  at  1912  State  Fair. 
Will  have  some  fine  young  stock,  both 
sexes,  at  the  Fair  this  year.  Be  sure 
to  see  them  before  buying. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON,  Tor-lock,  Cal. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
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The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  manufactured  to  meet  all  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

It  is  a  wood  stave  silo,  manufactured  from  clear  Eedwood  or 
Douglas  Fir,  of  selected  tank  stock. 

It  has  been  proven  and  demonstrated  by  the  different  agriculture 
experiment  stations,  that  silage  will  keep  much  better  in  a  wood 
stave  silo  than  in  a  cement  or  stone  silo. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  the  cheapest  silo  on  the  market, 
taking  everything  into  consideration. 

It  is  easy  to  erect  and  just  as  easy  to  take  down  and  move,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  renter. 

"Write  for  silo  catalogue  today. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drum  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


'Everything  for  tbe 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal.    -  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

The  Big  White  Hog 

Have  a  few  nice  young  boars  left  of 
February  and  March  litters.  Sold  out 
everything  else.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs  to  farrow  in 
August,  September  and  October.  These 
will  be  from  large,  aged  and  tested 
sows,  bred  to  big,  heavy-boned  boars. 
Write  your  wants.  Will  have  a  small 
showing  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
Call  around  and  see  what  they  are. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 

My  hogs  are  recorded  in  the  National 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Ass'n. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  *in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


Shipped  from 
LOS  ANGELES, 
PORTLAND  or 
SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO at  same 
prices. 

GROCERIES,  tents,  engines,  pumps, 
furniture,  paint,  wagons,  harness,  etc., 
at  Factory  prices. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

OLD   HICKORY   SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Jas.  A.  Brown,  Mgr. 
1661  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


E   C.   RAND — Registered   Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

Breeders  and  Importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
326  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanws.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


Dealers  In  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  PEP  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rrmriin  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


That  Stanislaus  county  dairymen  have 
profited  by  building  up  their  herds  is 
forcibly  shown  this  year  by  the  large 
number  of  dairy  cows  being  shipped  from 
that  county.  From  one  to  three  cars  a 
week  are  now  being  shipped  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  other  Northern  points. 
While  the  shipments  have  been  large, 
the  year's  output  will  doubtless  prove 
large,  as  much  better  stock  will  replace 
that  which  is  being  sold. 


W.  M.  Carruthers,  livestock  buyer  of 
San  Francisco,  left  during  the  week  for 
the  East,  where  he  will  purchase  several 
carloads  of  stock  with  which  to  fill  coast 
orders.  He  stated  that  he  will  likely  be 
gone  thirty  days  and  will  visit  breeders 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 


That  California  is  not  the  only  State 
affected  by  drouth  this  year  may  be  seen 
in  glancing  over  the  trade  reports  from 
the  Middle  West.  The  Chicago  cattle 
market  is  said  to  be  overrun  with  thin 
and  half-fat  cattle  from  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma's  burned  pastures, 
and  also  that  the  Southwest  and  North- 
west are  shipping  large  quantities  of  poor 
stuff  on  account  of  feed  shortage.  Buy- 
ers from  the  Coast  are  said  to  be  get- 
ting in  on  the  Montana  trade  for  the 
first  time  in  history  and  will  no  doubt 
handle  50  per  cent  of  that  State's  stock 
this  year. 


Figures  for  the  estimated  wool  clip  of 
Oregon  show  that  for  the  year  1913  but 
16,300»000  lbs.  were  produced,  as  against 
18,700,000  lbs.  last  year  and  18,900,000  lbs. 
two  years  ago;  and  also  that  the  net 
valuation  has  decreased  from  $3,000,000 
last  year  to  about  $2,080,000  this  year. 
Good  mutton  prices  this  year,  however, 
have  helped  a  great  deal  to  balance  up 
the  income  from  the  sheep  industry  of 
the  State. 


California's  Fair  circuit  started  this 
week  with  the  Yolo  county  fair  and  will 
create  a  great  deal  of  interest  among 
stockmen  for  the  next  two  months.  A 
glance  through  our  livestock  advertise- 
ments will  show  you  where  high-class 
stock  of  all  breeds  may  be  purchased, 
and  as  a  great  many  of  these  breeders 
will  be  exhibitors  at  the  fairs,  you  should 
in  justice  to  yourself  visit  one  or  more 
fairs  and  select  your  future  sire. 


Blevin  Brothers,  of  Arbuckle,  Colusa 
county,  secured  judgment  against  Pat  and 
John  Mullally,  during  the  week,  because 
the  defendants  had  allowed  their  cattle 
to  run  on  the  plaintiffs'  unfenced  sheep 
pasture.  This  is  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  old  common  law  which 
provides  that  an  unwarranted  entry  on 
another's  soil  entitles  a  trespass  and  will 
make  the  law  clearer  in  this  State  as 
to  what  rights  a  pasture  owner  has. 


The  scarcity  of  feed  does  not  seem  to 
be  greatly  affecting  the  price  of  beef 
stock,  one  sale  of  five  head  being  pur- 
chased at  Kings  City  for  $350  by  McKeon 
and  McKinsey. 

T.  S.  Glide,  proprietor  of  the  Hillcrest 
Stock  Farm  at  Davis,  states  in  a  letter 
to  this  office  that  he  will  show  his  stock 
at  the  State  Fair  next  month  as  usual. 
He  further  says  that  he  will  show  some 
Dorset  sheep,  this  being  the  first  time, 
he  thinks,  that  this  breed  has  been  rep- 
resented at  a  California  State  Fair.  If 
they  arrive  from  the  East  in  time  for 
the  Fair,  a  good  showing  is  expected,  as 
the  yearling  ram  was  first  at  the  Royal 
last  year  and  the  ewes  were  first  at  Bath 
and  West  shows  this  year. 

Beef  buyers  from  Los  Angeles  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  high  price  of  meat 
this  year  by  purchasing  all  of  the  avail- 


able feeders  in  the  south  San  Joaquin  to 
be  fattened  on  beet  tops.  Part  of  this 
stock  will  be  fed  in  the  beet  fields  near 
Tulare  and  part  of  them  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  the  tops  being  pur- 
chased at  20  cents  per  ton,  which  gives 
a  very  good  feed  at  a  reasonable  figure. 


The  hog  industry  of  Imperial  valley 
is  still  on  the  increase,  and  growers  in 
that  section  are  marketing  good-sized 
quantities  of  hogs  at  8V4  cents.  The  cli- 
matic and  natural  conditions  of  this  val- 
ley make  it  ideal  for  pork  production, 
and  the  county  owes  a  great  deal  of  its 
prosperity  to  the  hog  industry. 


J.  W.  Rogers,  of  Willows,  is  branching 
out  into  the  pure-bred  Short-horn  busi- 
ness, having  now  on  the  way  20  regis- 
tered cows  and  two  registered  bulls. 
These  cows  are  of  exceptional  high  breed- 
ing and  will  add  materially  to  the  Short- 
horn wealth  of  California.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  building  up  one  of  the  largest  breed- 
ing establishments  in  California.  His 
new  feeding  barn,  nearly  finished,  is  over 
200  feet  long  anu  60  feet  wide.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers is  an  Eastern  man,  having  learned 
the  beef  business  there,  so  we  predict  a 
successful  career  for  him  here. 


Mr.  Thayer,  a  San  Franisco  busi- 
ness man,  recently  branched  out  in  the 
Short-horn  line,  purchasing  15  head  of 
yearling  heifers  from  the  Hopland  Stock 
Farm  at  Hopland  owned  by  A.  W.  Fos- 
ter. To  head  this  select  bunch  of  heif- 
ers he  has  secured,  through  the  services 
of  W.  M.  Carruthers,  a  beautiful  young 
bull  sired  by  Village  King,  his  dam  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  Avondale.  If  breed- 
ing and  blood  counts  for  anything,  this 
young  bull  should  make  a  mark  for  Mr. 
Thayer  in  the  Short-horn  breed  on  this 
Coast.  On  his  other  farm  at  Willets  he 
is  branching  out  in  the  registered  Hol- 
stein  business,  and  has  on  the  way  from 
the  East  a  number  of  cows  and  a  splen- 
did bull  to  head  them. 


The  big  packers  of  Chicago  are  predict- 
ing that  the  price  of  mutton  cuts  is  cer- 
tain to  reach  40  cents  a  pound  this  win- 
ter as  a  result  of  the  drought  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  Southwest. 

At  the  auction  sale  of  B.  F.  Ambunis 
of  Tulare,  his  bunch  of  Durham  dairy 
cows  averaged  $64  per  head,  one  going 
for  $101.  Tne  hogs  sold  also  brought 
good  prices,  but  not  as  good  as  was  ex- 
pected. 


A  new  exhibitor  of  Short-horns  at  the 
Sacramento  Fair  is  promised  in  Mr.  Haw- 
kins of  Hollister,  who  expects  to  show 
five  or  six  head,  among  them  a  two-year- 
old  bull  that  was  first  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  last  year. 


The  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  had  a 
fairly  heavy  run  last  week,  and  prices 
remained  steady  for  top  grades.  Hogs 
were  considerably  off.  Prices  for  steers 
averaged  from  $7.25  up  to  $8.35;  cows 
from  $6.25  to  $7;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $6;  hogs, 
$8.50  up  to  $9.30;  lambs,  $5.75;  ewes, 
$3.85,  and  wethers  $4. 


Nine  Kings  county  creameries  paid  to 
dairymen  last  week  $145,000  for  July  de- 
liveries of  butter-fat. 


At  the  Hahey  ranch  auction  sale,  held 
near  Tulare  last  week,  173  head  of  grade 
dairy  stock  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $67  to  $100  per' head. 


The  Tulare  creameries  disbursed  $91,600 
last  week  for  July  butter-fat,  being  a 
gain  of  $12,000  over  the  July  pay-day. 
Prices  for  butter-fat  were  about  2c  per 
pound  higher  than  for  June. 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  la  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  In  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  Increase  has 
been  made  In  premiums.  In  Pigeon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
thnn  * i.oo:  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  rande  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  Judging;  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
$400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  beat  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


20  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sires  by  such  bulls  as  King's  Valet,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  show 
bull  and  sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  these  young  bulls  have  been  bred 
and  raised  on  our  farm  and  carry  the  reliable  Locke  guarantee.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  stock  of  the  best  breeding.    Do  not  buy  a  bull  until  you  have 

received  prices  and  pedigrees  of 
this  stock,  or,  better,  pay  our  ranch 
a  visit.  We  exhibit  every  year  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  our 
buyers,  so  be  sure  to  visit  our  quar- 
ters during  Fair  week  and  to  ship 
home  a  sire  rich  in  the  blood  of  our 
famous  herd.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Herd  Bull,  Kinf 


Valet, 


>ld  Meds 


N. H.LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  California 


Champion  Bull  at  State  Fair  last  year. 


ssl^BHBsB 

CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewm 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  mi. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR.  SALEM — Two  first*,  Are 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 

live  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stake* over  all  breed*,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


lit  Piize  Run  Lamb.  Omaha,  191 1 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR 


BISHOP  BROS., 

Ban  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 
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The  Profit  in  Heavy  Horses. 


We  suppose  that  the  talk  about  a  need 
for  heavier  and  better  horses  is  almost 
overdone  already,  but  the  following  com- 
ing from  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America,  is 
worth  more  than  similar  talk  from  an- 
other person  of  less  prominence  and  ex- 
perience. 

For  two  years  past,  draft  horses  have 
brought  better  prices  and  there  has  been 
a  greater  demand  in  proportion  to  supply, 
than  in  twenty  years. 

Number  one  geldings,  weighing  1700 
pounds  or  over,  of  good  draft  type,  and 
full  age,  with  well  set  legs  and  durable 
feet  have  averaged  around  $350  per  head. 
Pairs  have  brought  from  $750  to  $800. 
Good  draft  horses  bring  more  in  pairs 
than  singly,  provided  pairs  are  well 
matched. 

Country  Wants  Makes. — The  chief 
country  demand  is  for  draft  mares,  be- 
cause they  can  do  the  farm  work  and  at 
the  same  time,  produce  colts.  Prices  on 
good  grade  mares  from  1500  to  1600 
pounds  range  from  $200  to  $300  per  head. 
The  average  for  grade  mares  in  foal  is 
from  $250  to  $285.  These  prices  are  high 
enough  to  leave  a  satisfactory  profit  to 
the  breeder  of  grade  draft  geldings  and 
mares. 

Draktkrs  Scarce. — The  fundamental 
reason  why  draft  horse  prices  are  at  a 
profitable  point  is  that  the  supply  is  un- 
equal to  the  demand.  Less  than  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  horses  reaching  Chicago, 
the  greatest  horse  market  in  the  world, 
weigh  over  1600  pounds.  About  one- 
fourth  of  these  are  No.  1  drafters.  In 
simple  words,  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
all  horses  reaching  the  market  are  of  ap- 
proved draft  type,  weight  and  soundness. 
Another  reason:  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  horses  on  the  farms  will  weigh,  at 
maturity,  1600  pounds  or  over,  and  not 
more  than  one-third  of  these  are  of  first- 
class  breeding  type,  conformation  and 
soundness. 

The  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply and  prices  are  at  a  point  where  satis- 
factory returns  are  sure  to  accrue  to  the 
breeder. 

City  Demand  Continues. — The  auto 
truck  will  not  materially  affect  the  mar- 
ket for  draft  horses.  Auto  trucks  are 
here  to  stay.  They  are  extensively  used 
in  the  city  and  will  be  more  extensively 
used  in  the  future,  but  investigation 
shows,  conclusively,  that  in  hauls  under 
three  miles,  particularly  under  crowded 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  O.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals    well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


traffic  conditions,  the  auto  truck  is  less 
efficient  than  the  horse.  The  auto  truck 
is  supplementing  rather  than  displacing 
the  horse.  It  is  more  efficient  than  draft 
horses  on  long  hauls  and  straightaway 
runs  to  brancn  houses,  distributing 
points,  suburban  stores  and  nearby  vil- 
lages. But  experience  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  other  cities  proves  that  on  short 
hauls,  under  a  three-mile  radius,  in 
crowded  traffic,  the  team  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  traffic  in 
our  large  cities  is  within  a  three-mile 
radius,  therefore  auto  trucks  will  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  city  market  for  draft 
horses. 

Not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  is  pro- 
ducing horses  on  one-half  its  farms.  Iowa, 
the  leading  State,  produces  horses  on 
but  42.6  per  cent  of  its  farms.  This 
means  that  even  in  the  leading  horse  pro- 
ducing State  more  than  one-half  the  far- 
mers must  buy  horses  from  neighbors 
who  will  breed  before  there  is  any  sur- 
plus for  sale  off  the  farms. 

Men  Must  Eat. — Between  1900  and 
1910  the  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  During  the  same 
time  cattle  decreased  8  per  cent,  hogs  7 
per  cent,  sheep  14  per  cent.  Horses 
increased,  but  only  8  per  cent.  Now,  any 
one  acquainted  with  agricultural  condi- 
tions knows  that  a  decrease  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  means  an  increase  in 
tilled  land.  An  increase  in  tilled  land 
means  an  increased  demand  for  horses. 
Our  population  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  our  production  of  foodstuffs. 
This,  combined  with  the  reduction  in  the 
production  of  meat  animals,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  in- 
creasing the  high  cost  of  living.  The  high 
prices  received  for  farm  products  have 
focused  attention  upon  increased  yield 
per  acre.  Land  has  increased  in  price. 
To  pay  satisfactory  returns  on  invest- 
ments in  farm  land,  increased  yield  per 
acre  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  in- 
creased yield  per  acre  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  liberal  use  of  farm  manure  or 
fertilizers,  or  both.  An  increased  yield 
per  acre  also  requires  more  thorough 
plowing,  more  thorough  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed,  more  thorough  cultivation 
of  farm  crops  and  higher  efficiency  in 
harvesting.  Wages  have  increased,  yet 
help  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  the  farms. 
This  condition  has  rendered  necessary 
the  employment  of  modern  farm  machin- 
ery, which  requires  less  manual  labor, 
but  more  horse  power.  All  these  fac- 
tors have  combined  to  make  necessary 
the  employment  of  more  horses  on  our 
farms. 

Heavy  Horses  Wanted. — Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  draft  horses  are 
much  more  effective  in  modern  farming 
methods  than  lightweight  horses.  In  ad- 
dition, lightweight  horses  are  low  inprice, 
and  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. There  is  therefore  no  incentive 
to  use  light  horses  on  farms,  for  they  are 
not  only  less  efficient  in  the  farm  work, 
but  the  surplus  cannot  be  sold  at  satis- 
factory prices. 

You  cannot  go  wrong  in  investing  in 
draft  horses.  Present  prices  are  good  and 
demand  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
amount  of  breeding  stock  from  which  to 
produce  more  draft  horses  is  so  limited 
that  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  supply 
will  overtake  demand  within  the  next  50 
years.  Our  population  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Food  and  transportation  re- 
quirements will  increase  more  rapidly 
than  our  means  of  supplying  same. 

The  man  who  invests  in  draft  horses 
for  work  is  making  an  investment  that 
is  as  certain  to  yield  returns  as  an  in- 
vestment in  United  States  Government 
bonds,  and  intelligent  management  will 
make  possible  far  greater  returns. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (813  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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Daily  Trains 

to  Los  Angeles 


QUICKEST  SERVICE— SHORTEST  ROUTES 


SHORE  LINE 
LIMITED 


THE  OWL 
THE  LARK 

Dining  Car. 

COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco  station t_  8:00  a-m- 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9 :  50  p.  m. 

Donn  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 

Lv.  San  Francisco    gKL.  6:20  p.m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  8 :  35  a.  m. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8 : 00  p.  m. 
9 :  45  a.  m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


7:00  a.m. 
10:30  p.m. 


Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


FOUR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINS  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  WITH 
STANDARD  PULLMAN  AND  DINING  CARS.    ALL  CLASSES  OF  TICKETS. 


Valley  Express 


Station 

Sunset  Express  Third  st. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  n 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
Passenger  |wrd  st. 


10 :  40  a.  m. 
4:00  p.m. 
4:  40  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The   Exposition  Line-1915 

San  Francisco:  Flood  Bldg.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  180. 
Oakland:  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.    Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.  Phone  Lakeside  1420.  First  St.  Station.  Phone  Oakland  796. 


Built  especially  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
work.  Absolutely  dependable;  they  need  no 
attention  except  fuel  and  oil.  Automatic 
throttling  governor.  Every  engine  guaranteed. 
Also  used  on  tracton  and  in  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories— light  enough  to  be  easily  portable  and  yet  can't 
be  beat  f  or  reliability  and  power.  Made  in  »v/o  and 
three  cylinder  sizes. 

Use  k*r°8j|£e1'Jgfol,ne  XL  n,  r,  uUllipiCIC  Vlneluded 
16.  24  and  36  H.  P.  engines  at  comparatively  low,  prices.   You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  their  equal. 
Write  Today  For  Our  Special  Irrigating  Engine  Catalog 

It  describes  and  illustrates  this  entire  line  of  Gray  Engines,  and  gives  you  the  information  you  want.    State  exaclly 
what  your  requirements  are,  and  yo'jr  letter  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  Special  Service  Department. 
GRAY   MOTOR   CO.,     &19  Gray   Motor   Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EFFICIENT  POWER 
AT  LOW  COST 


12  H.  P.  Complete  (  included  ) 

$249.00 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

CHAMPION  HERD  AT  STANISLAUS  COUNTY  FAIR,  1012 
THREE!  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1912 

Herd  Boar,  Modesto  King,  out  of  Colorado  King  and  Helen  Blazes  V. 
Show  stock  and  fine  young  stock  for  sale. 

JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  me  at  the  State  Fair.) 
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Hot  Weather  Notes  for  Poultry  Yard. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Kru.u.  PBSSS  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

The  season  has  proved  a  hard  one  for 
for  poultry,  not  in  any  one  section  par- 
ticularly, but  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  our  own  State  I  never  heard  of  so 
may  calamities  from  heat,  and  while  per- 
haps some  of  them  were  unavoidable,  a 
little  forethought  would  have  prevented 
the  greater  part.  Where  it  is  possible 
the  young  stock  should  be  left  at  liberty 
so  that  they  can  get  out  in  a  morning  be- 
fore sunrise.  At  this  time  the  air  is  cool 
and  bracing  all  over  this  State,  and  the 
chicks  pick  many  bits  that  we  know  noth- 
ing about.  But  even  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  feed  for  them  just 
scratching  around  in  the  cool  morning  air 
gives  them  a  better  hold  on  life  than  be- 
ing shut  up  in  a  house  or  small  yard  wait- 
ing for  the  feeder. 

Just  notice  a  bunch  of  chicks,  or  old 
fowls  either,  for  that  matter  heaped  up 
in  as  little  space  as  possible  watching 
and  waiting  for  their  breakfast.  The 
under  ones  nearly  always  turn  out  to  be 
runts  because  they  get  overheated  and 
lose  the  strength  that  is  necessary  to 
growth.  They  develop  colds,  then  fol- 
lows roup  and  kindred  troubles,  and  you 
wonder  how  they  get  them,  nearly  always 
colds  first  develop  through  overcrowding. 
If  young  stock  must  be  kept  yarded  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  stir  up  the  soil  in  the  yard 
and  scatter  some  feed  in  it  after  the 
chicks  have  gone  to  bed  at  night.  This 
furnishes  them  something  else  to  do  than 
stand  at  the  gate  in  a  heap  waiting  to  be 
fed.  Plenty  of  green  feed  in  another  help 
to  tide  over  the  effects  of  hot  weather, 
it  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  aids  diges- 
tion. 

The  water  supply  should  be  taken  care 
of,  for  above  all  other  things  the  water 
stands  as  a  source  of  health  or  sickness, 
according  to  how  it  is  looked  after.  All 
water  vessels  should  be  scalded  once  a 
week  and  this  need  not  be  much  of  a  task 
although  it  may  appear  so  to  those  who 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEYS  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Egers.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Bun*,  White 
Orpington. 


CltOLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


3nnnnnc 


Prepare  lor  Egg  Production  ^ 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  In  the 
fall.  Start  In  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  It. 

CUl  LSOJi  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
Petaluma,  California 


_ 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43tt0  Fleming  Ave,  Oakland,  Cal. 


have  never  practiced  doing  it.  I  just 
take  a  tea-kettle  of  water  in  one  hand 
and  a  dish  mop  in  the  other  and  go  from 
yard  to  yard,  pour  a  little  water  in  the 
crock,  give  a  few  wipes  around  with  the 
mop,  then  rinse  in  a  bucket  of  clean  cold 
water. 

The  comfort  of  the  fowls  should  be  the 
aim  of  everyone  that  is  caring  for  a  flock, 
and  by  observation  anyone  can  soon  find 
out  what  adds  to  the  comfort  of  his  flock. 
A  shady  place  for  the  heat  of  day  and 
some  moist  cool  earth  for  a  bathing 
ground  ought  to  be  provided  for  every 
flock  of  birds  in  the  country.  If  these 
few  things  were  attended  to  there  would 
not  be  near  so  many,  if  any  at  all  losses 
through  summer  heat. 

Tiik  Lick  Qi.kstion. — The  question  of 
keeping  poultry  rid  of  lice  is  one  of  great 
concern,  how  great  I  surely  never  realized 
before  coming  to  live  in  this  southern 
climate.  No  lazy  man  or  woman  should 
ever  think  of  going  into  poultry  la  a 
warm  climate,  for  warmth  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  breeding  of  these,  at  all 
times  too  prolific  pests.  The  last  few 
weeks  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
some  recipes  sent  out  by  the  State  Poultry 
Department  at  Davis.  And  in  an  insect 
powder  you  cannot  beat  it  anywhere  at 
any  price,  for  it  simply  is  one  of  the  best 
powders  I  ever  tried.  The  formula  for 
the  powder  is  as  follows.  Take  four 
quarts  of  plaster  of  paris,  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  gasoline  and  one  pint  of 
commercial  Cresol.  Mix  the  gasoline  and 
Cresol  together,  then  stir  In  the  plaster 
of  paris  until  the  liquid  will  absorb  no 
more,  then  spread  out  In  the  sun  on  sheets 
of  paper  to  dry.  About  two  hours  is  long 
enough,  pack  away  in  cans  as  airtight 
as  possible  for  future  use  and  from 
sprinkle  top  as  you  would  other  powders. 
Now  plaster  of  paris  is  sold  by  the  pound, 
and  I  had  the  druggist  weigh  four  quarts 
so  that  I  would  be  sure  to  get  it  right. 
Four  quarts  weighs  six  pounds  and  any 
druggist  will  make  you  a  lower  rate  on 
that  quantity.  This  particular  druggist 
said  he  sold  it  ten  cents  a  pound  by  the 
single  pound,  but  in  that  quantity  he 
would  make  it  seven,  quite  a  difference 
you  see.  Then  the  Cresol  was  forty-five 
cents  and  the  gasoline  a  nickle,  so  all  in 
all  I  get  nearly  seven  pounds  of  the  best 
kind  of  insect  powder  for  ninety-two 
cents.  No  poultryman  need  neglect  his 
flock  when  he  can  have  an  insect  powder 
as  cheap  as  that — that  is  guaranteed  to 
do  the  work. 

The  formula  for  Cresol  disinfectant  is 
as  follows.  Three  and  one-half  quarts  of 
raw  linseed  oil:  one  pound  six  ounces  of 
lye  or  potash;  half  a  pint  of  water;  eight 
and  one-half  quarts  Cresol. 

To  Make. — Take  a  clean  five  gallon 
crock  and  pour  into  it  the  linseed  oil. 
The  lye  must  have  been  already  dissolved 
in  the  half  pint  of  water;  now  pour  this 
lye  water  into  the  oil,  very  slowly,  stir- 
ring all  the  time  in  order  to  mix  properly 
the  ingredients.  Continue  the  stirring 
until  a  smooth,  thick  soft  soap  is  formed, 
then  pour  in  the  commercial  Cresol 
which  will  dilute  the  soap  into  a 
liquid  of  a  clear  red  color.  To  use  as  a 
disinfectant,  a  three  per  cent  solution  is 
strong  enough  for  all  ordinary  cases. 
This  means  that  to  three  gallons  of  the 
liquid  can  be  added  ninety  gallons  of 
clear  water  stirring  well  to  mix.  This  is 
undoubtedly  good,  at  the  same  time  it  Is 
rather  expensive  to  make,  and  I  prefer 
the  kerosene  emulsion  to  which  may  be 
added  as  little  or  as  much  Cresol  as  the 
user  chooses. 

There  are  cheaper  sprays  than  this 
one  that  are  probably  quite  as  effective, 
according  to  what  they  are  used  for. 

As  we  have  several  questions  along  this 
same  line  it  will  help  all  to  have  them 


HOPLAND  «  *  ™«e  leghorn  COCKERELS 


You  cannot  expect  to  increase  your  egg  production  unless  you 
have  the  blood  lines  that  it  takes  to  produce  eggs.  Our  birds  have 
been  bred  for  this  heavy  egg  production,  and  you  can  increase  yours 
by  using  our  COCKERELS. 

Can  sell  a  limited  number  at  Two  for  $5,  or  $25  per  dozen. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  and  White 
Orpingtons,  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  left. 

Write  at  once  if  you  want  some  of  these  rare  bargains. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Mopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


American 
Centrifugal  Pump 


MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGINE 


The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
is  today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil. 


Our  special  improved  run 
ner  which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 
Pump  is  guaranteed 
to   save  the/y- 
thrifty   //      ^ee  one  workm8  m  Yom 
farmer     //     own  locality. 

Dower.  /  s      ^ne  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 
THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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covered.  Mrs.  R.  D.  P.,  Atwater,  asks 
"What  can  I  do  for  fleas  in  the  poultry 
yards,  I  have  lost  several  fine  hens  and 
two  bantams;  suspect  the  fleas  did  it?" 

Mr.  J.  S.  H.,  Modesto,  asks  "Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  use  for  the  small  stick  tight 
fleas,  that  will  not  injure  the  chicks. 
The  flea  seems  to  be  only  on  their  heads 
and  it  is  difficult  to  put  anything  on  the 
head  without  getting  a  little  in  the  eyes 
and  mouth." 

As  the  same  answer  will  apply  to  both 
cases  I  will  answer  the  last  one  more 
fully.  When  the  fleas  are  on  the  chickens 
heads,  they  can  be  easily  killed  with 
"Conkeys  Flea  Salve",  nearly  all  poultry 
supply  houses  keep  Conkey's  remedies; 
the  price  is  25  cents  a  can.  But  in 
addition  I  would  advise  a  good  spray,  the 
one  described  about  would  do  away  with 
the  fleas  to  a  certainty,  or  a  spray  such 
as  is  used  for  sheep  dipping  would  kill 
the  fleas.  Even  cold  water  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  such  pests  and  it  certainly 
would  be  best  to  prevent  the  breeding  of 
them.  Alum  water  is  a  sure  cure  for 
preventing  the  breeding  of  fleas,  they  can- 
not stand  anything  sour.  Fleas  will  not 
bite  a  person  whose  blood  is  in  any  degree 
acidy;  they  pick  for  the  alkaly  blood  be- 
cause it  sweet. 

Dear  Madam:  My  chickens  are  dying  of 
zinc  poisoning,  have  lost  125  already  what 
can  I  do  to  save  the  rest? — Miss  K.  M., 
Oakland. 

Answer. — Give  all  the  milk  they  will 
drink  or  flaxseed  tea.  White  of  an  egg 
is  really  the  best  remedy,  but  should  be 
given  at  once.  Also  get  one  ounce  of 
sodium  sulphate;  two  ounces  magnesium 
sulphate,  water  one  pint,  mix  and  either 
give  with  a  spoon  or  put  in  water  vessel. 
Nothing  but  prompt  action  is  of  any 
service  in  these  cases,  so  I  wrote  the  lady 
a  letter  at  once  telling  her  what  to  do. 

But  by  the  way  these  personal  letters 
are  outside  my  agreement  with  the  Rural 
Press  and  sometimes  our  friends  even 
fail  to  send  a  stamp.  Yet  in  cases  where 
the  need  is  urgent  I  am  always  glad  to 
help,  but  please  do  not  expect  personal 
letters  unless  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
Now  it  is  not  generally  known  that  water- 
ing fowls  in  old  paint  cans  will  cause 
lead  poisoning,  but  it  will.  All  such 
things  should  be  banished  from  the  poul- 
try yards,  for  if  one  accidentally  gets 
water  in  and  is  left  laying  around  it 
means  death  to  whatever  drinks  it.  And 
these  are  the  cases  that  nobody  knows 
what  ails  them,  and  no  one  can  cure  them 
for  they  die  before  anything  can  be  done, 
and  the  death  is  ascribed  to  some  other 
cause. 


TICK-PROOF  HOUSES. 

In  a  recent  issue  various  methods  of 
control  of  the  fowl  tick  were  given  which 
were  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  the  rea- 
son that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
the  matter  of  tick-proof  houses  is  of 
great  importance,  and  this  is  what  the 
author,  F.  C.  Bishop,  says  on  the  matter: 

When  it  is  planned  to  construct  new 
quarters  for  poultry,  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection from  this  pest  should'  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  is  possible  to  build  chicken- 
houses  which  are  practically  tick-proof; 
moreover,  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining such  structures  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  outlay  necessary  to  construct 
a  house  which  would  favor  tick  develop- 
ment. 

Houses  can  be  built  of  a  variety  of 
different  materials  so  as  to  make  it  very 
easy  to  control  this  pest.  If  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  build  a  frame  structure,  all 
parts  should  be  made  of  smooth  lumber 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  furnish  the 
least  possible  number  of  hiding  places 
for  the  ticks.  Shingle  roofs,  when  once 
infested,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  rid 
of  ticks.     It   is  therefore  advisable  to 


make  the  roof  of  corrugated  iron,  tin,  or 
one  of  the  patent  roofings. 

The  all-metal  chicken-house  has  many 
advantages  over  wooden  or  partly  wood- 
en structures.  A  number  of  such  houses 
built  mainly  of  metal  are  in  use  in 
southwestern  Texas  and  have  been  found 
practically  tick  free,  although  no  precau- 
tions were  taken  against  introducing 
ticks  with  the  poultry  or  of  treating  the 
inside  of  the  houses. 

In  constructing  a  poultry  house  the  in- 
dividual needs  largely  govern  the  style 
and  size  of  the  structure.  The  cost  of 
materials  required  for  an  all-metal  house 
li  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
high  in  front,  with  a  roof  sloping  one 
way,  has  been  found  to  amount  to  about 
$25.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  use 
of  %-inch  piping  for  the  framework  and 
painted  corrugated  iron  for  the  covering. 
The  difference  in  price  of  painted  and 
galvanized  iron  is  considerable,  the  for- 
mer being  about  $2.40  per  square  and 
the  latter  about  $3.50.  The  painted  iron 
will  be  found  satisfactory  for  use  at  in- 
land points.  Its  life  may  be  increased 
by  applying  an  occasional  coat  of  paint. 
In  the  construction  of  the  frame  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  the  piping  cut  to  the  re- 
quired lengths  and  threaded.  The  large 
number  of  short  pieces  of  piping  and 
the  considerable  number  of  crosses,  el- 
bows, and  Ts  make  the  assembling  of 
the  frame  rather  difficult.  When  angle 
iron  is  available  it  is  more  desirable  and 
costs  no  more.  The  corrugated  iron  may 
then  be  riveted  on  or  cleated  on  as 
would  be  done  if  the  piping  frame  were 
used.  Wooden  frames  may  be  employed 
if  the  metal  is  too  expensive  or  difficult 
to  obtain.  When  wooden  frames  are  used 
it  is  best  to  put  the  framework  on  the 
outside  of  the  sheeting.  These  corru- 
gated iron  houses  are  very  hot  during 
the  day  and  therefore  shade,  other  than 
that  afforded  by  the  houses,  should  be 
provided  in  the  chicken  yards.  This  ex- 
treme heat  and  the  lack  of  protection  are 
the  essential  factors  in  keeping  the 
chicken  tick  out.  The  tick  will  never 
become  a  serious  nuisance  in  an  all-metal 
house  if  protection,  such  as  loose  boards, 
nests,  etc.,  is  not  given  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  advisable  to  avoid  introducing 
the  pest,  if  possible.  The  complete  de- 
struction of  the  tick,  should  it  become 
established  in  a  metal  house,  is  easily 
accomplished  by  removing  the  roost  and 
burning  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw, 
paper,  or  other  light  material  within  the 
house.  All  parts  of  the  house  should 
be  thoroughly  heat  or  reached  by  the 
flame.    As  has  been  stated,  the  roosts 
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WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 
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BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


should  always  be  arranged  to  permit  of 
easy  removal  for  cleaning,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  recommended  that  nests  be  lo- 
cated apart  from  roosting  places.  Tick- 
proof  nests  or  boxes  isolated  by  means  of 
legs  set  in  dishes  filled  with  kerosene  are 
desirable.  If,  however,  the  nests  are 
made  of  ordinary  boxes  and  not  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  walls,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  will  become  infested  to 
any  degree  if  thoroughly  cleaned  out  oc- 
casionally. Should  these  boxes  become 
infested,  they  can  be  destroyed  with  lit- 
tle loss.    Metal  nests  may  be  made  with 


a  ring  of  small  iron  to  which  is  attached 
a  sort  of  basket  made  of  wire  netting. 
These  nests  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  burning  the  straw  which  they  contain 
and  holding  the  wire  part  over  the  blaze. 
In  the  infested  territory,  brooders  and 
pens  should  be  selected  or  constructed 
with  a  view  to  lessening  hiding  places 
which  may  be  occupied  by  this  pest. 

That  the  fowl  tick  can  be  kept  com- 
pletely out  of  a  poultry'  farm  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  by  a  few  pro- 
gressive poultrymen  in  Texas,  but  this 
is  the  reward  of  scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  constant  vigilance. 


Remember  The 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  FAIR 

September  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  1913 

A  Real  County  Fair;  Stock  and  Stock  Parades,  Horse 
Show;  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Grain, 
Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 
 POULTRY   SHOW  = 

School  exhibits  and  Demonstration  Work  ;  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Culinary  Display. 
Automobiles  and  Machinery ; 
HORSE  AND  MOTORCYCLE  RACING 
Carnival  Attractions. 

LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 


Send  for  Premium  List, 


W.  J.  DAKIN,  Sec'y,  Pleasanton 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

'  j\  Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically '  water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


fcr-  ts±N3±Vdo  a 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pomp 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSOS  ts  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
giving  quality;  It's  just 
the  pump  you  need  on 
your  farm. 

Bulletin  No  47- C  on  re- 
quest. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

357-361  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Weissbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Owning  Up. 


"It  is  disgraceful,  Donald,  that  you 
should  not  have  owned  up  immediately. 
A  gentleman  always  takes  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  has  done." 

"It  just  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't,  Jack," 
groaned  the  little  fellow,  as  he  looked  up 
to  his  older  brother  almost  imploringly. 
"When  Farmer  Hunt  pounded  into  the 
science-room  there,  looking  like  the  black- 
est kind  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and  made  all 
that  fuss  because  the  cows  had  trampled 
down  his  corn,  honestly  that  was  the  first 
time  I  remembered  it;  and  then  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  was  so  stern  and  said  the  boys  had 
been  warned  times  enough  not  to  make 
trouble  for  the  farmers  round  here,  and 
I — well,  I  suppose  I  was  scared,  and  I 
just  sat  still  through  the  rumpus." 

"Well,  you  are  in  twice  as  bad  a  fix  now, 
anyway.  It  isn't  so  bad  to  be  careless  as 
to  be  sneaky,  and  now  you've  been  both," 
reproved  Jack,  in  elder  brotherly  fashion. 

Donald  groaned  again. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  leave  all  the 
bars  down,  anyway?" 

"Why,  it  was  day  before  yesterday,  the 
day  of  the  hare  and  hounds.  Of  course, 
nob  and  Harry  and  I  didn't  expect  to 
keep  up  with  you  big  fellows;  but  we  ran 
as  far  as  the  six-acre  lot,  and  then 
dropped  out.  We  rested  under  the  big 
apple  tree,  and  we  took  out  the  bars  so  as 
to  knock  down  some  apples  that  looked 
ripe.  Then  all  at  once  we  heard  a  wagon 
coming  along,  down  below  in  the  road; 
and  we  rushed  so  as  to  get  a  ride  back, 
and  I  never  thought  of  the  bars  again," 
explained  Donald,  ruefully. 

"And  Bob  and  Harry  went  back  to  the 
city  yesterday,  and  start  for  the  West  to- 
day, said  Jack,  thoughtfully.  "Well,  it's, 
no  use  to  drag  them  into  it  now.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done — tell  Mr.  Lor- 
ing,  and  then  tramp  over  to  Farmer 
Hunt's  and  offer  to  pay  the  damages." 

"Won't  you  go  with  me,  Jack?  I  don't 
dare  go  to  Farmer  Hunt  alone." 

"I  suppose  I've  got  to,"  said  Jack, 
ungraciously.  Donald  pressed  his  lips 
tightly  together  to  keep  from  crying,  but 
he  said  nothing;  and  the  two  walked 
to  Mr.  Loring's  tent  in  silence.  The  rules 
at  the  summer  camp  were  not  many  nor 
difficult;  but  Mr.  Loring's  displeasure  was 
dreaded  by  the  boys,  not  because  he  was 
actually  severe  with  them,  but  because 
his  standards  were  high,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  making  the  boys  share  something 
of  his  own  contempt  for  meanness  and 
ungentlemanly  behavior  wherever  he 
found  it. 

Yet  Mr.  Loring's  voice  was  gentle  and 
his  words  kindly,  as  he  heard  Donald's 
confession.  He  excused  nothing,  but  bade 
the  boys  let  Mr.  Hunt  know  the  true  state 
of  the  case  immediately,  "Did  you  know," 
he  asked  gravely,  "that  he  said  he  should 
flog  his  own  boy  for  not  keeping  better 
watch  of  the  cows,  unless  he  could  find 
out  the  one  who  did  it?  You  do  not  wish 
to  have  another  suffer  for  your  silence 
this  morning?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  faltered  Donald.  "I'll  pay 
the  damages  out  of  my  own  pocket 
money."  Mr.  Loring's  words  had  added 
fresh  fear  to  Donald's  misgivings;  but, 
flogging  or  not,  he  was  in  for  it  now. 

As  the  boys  turned  away,  Mr.  I^oring 
spoke  to  Jack,  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"You  posted  those  letters  all  right  that 
I  gave  you  yesterday,  did  you,  Jack?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Loring,"  replied  Jack,  readily. 
"I  took  them  up  to  the  office  myself." 

"That  is  all  right  then.  I  felt  sure  I 
could  trust  you.  One  was  a  most  im- 
portant letter  for  England;  and,  unless  it 
was  posted  yesterday,  I  feared  it  mightn't 
catch  the  Saturday  steamer.   That  is  all." 

After  all  this  anguish  of  dread,  the  in- 
terview proved  not  to  be  so  terrible  as  the 
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boys  expected.  Farmer  Hunt's  wrath,  if 
not  moderated,  was,  at  least,  under  bet- 
ter control  than  in  the  morning;  and  the 
offer  to  pay  for  the  damage  availed  much. 
He  was  more  concerned  to  get  good  pay 
for  his  ruined  corn  than  to  take  revenge 
on  the  culprit.  The  matter  was  soon 
settled;  and  the  boys  took  up  their 
homeward  way,  much  relieved  in  mind. 

"Now  we'll  dismiss  the  matter,"  said 
Jack,  in  his  most  grown-up  tone.  "But 
let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  youngster.  A 
thing  cannot  ever  be  so  bad  that  sneaking 
out  of  the  consequences  will  not  make  it 
worse." 

"I  will  remember,  Jack.  I  truly  will," 
responded  the  little  fellow  humbly. 

Jack  and  Donald  tented  together.  That 
evening,  after  a  particularly  jolly  game  of 
acting  charades,  Donald  said  good  night 
and  went  to  his  tent.  The  older  boys  sat 
for  half  an  hour  longer  around  the  log 
fire  in  the  central  cabin;  but,  when  Jack 
was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  he  found  Donald 
still  awake. 

"I'm  so  happy,  Jack,  to  think  I  told  and 
got  it  all  off  my  mind  that  I  just  can't 
go  to  sleep,"  said  Donald,  sitting  up  in 
bed  as  he  entered. 

"Oh,  you're  all  right  now.  You  are  a 
good  fellow,  too;  and  you  played  just 
dandy  tonight  in  the  charade,"  said  the 
older  brother,  generously.  "Now  go  to 
sleep,  and  tomorrow's  another  day." 

As  Jack  was  talking,  he  flung  off  his 
jacket,  and  something  fell  out  of  the  in- 
side pocket.  "What's  that?"  he  said, 
staring  at  it.  Then  he  went  across  the 
room  and  pic.ed  it  up,  turning  it  over; 
but  he  did  not  speak. 
•"What  is  it.  Jack?"  queried  the  other. 
Still  no  answer. 

"Jack,  what's  the  matter?"  And  Don- 
ald jumped  out  of  bed. 

Jack  turned  a  perplexed  face  toward 
him.  "Why,  Donald,  it's  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Loring.  And  it  is  addressed  to  England. 
Why,  I  went  way  over  to  town  on  pur- 
pose yesterday,  just  to  post  his  letters: 
and  there  is  the  important  one  here  now. 
I  must  have  left  it  in  my  pocket,  when  I 
took  out  the  others.  I  never  looked  at 
the  addresses." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Donald 
clinibed  back  into  bed  while  Jack  sat 
still,  the  letter  thrown  on  the  table,  his 
face  turned  away  from  Donald.  After 
a  little  he  arose  and  began  slowly  to  un- 
dress. 

,rWhat  are  you  going  to  do,  .Task?"  ven- 
tured Donald  after  a  while, 

"Oh,  I'll  run  over  to  town  early  in 
the  morning  and  post  it.  I  guess  it's  all 
right  enough."  But  Jack  spoke  gruffly, 
as  if  he  didn't  wish  to  be  questioned. 

"Shall  you  tell  Mr.  Loring  first?" 

"What  is  the  good  of  telling  him?" 
queried  Jack,  impatiently.  "The  letter 
can't  go  any  quicker  than  it  can,  can 
it?"  Then,  after  another  pause:  "And, 
Donald,  how  can  I  tell  him,  anyway? 
Didn't  you  hear  what  he  said  about  trust- 
ing me?  He  will  never  trust  me  again 
in  the  world.  It  isn't  like  something  you 
can  pay  damages  for  and  settle  all  up," 
he  added  bitterly. 

"Do  you  mean  you  aren't  going  to  tell 
him  at  all?"  And  Jack  turned  to  meet 
the  reproachful  gaze  of  his  little  brother. 

"He'll  never  know  it,  anyway;  and  it 
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wouldn't  do  him  a  bit  of  good  to  know  it, 
either.  The  postmaster  here  is  always 
getting  into  trouble  over  delayed  letters, 
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and  it  might  be  delayed  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways." 

Donald  never  said  a  word.  He  lay, 
down  in  bed,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  kept  quiet.  Jack  finished  undressing, 
and  blew  out  the  light.  The  clock  in  the 
cabin  struck;  and  after  a  while  it  struck 
again,  heard  distinctly  in  the  silence  of 
the  night.  Jack  tossed  restlessly.  At 
last  he  said:    "Donald,  you  awake?" 

"Yes,  Jack,"  came  a  muffed  voice  from 
the  other  cot. 

"I'm  going  over  to  wake  up  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  and  ask  him  if  I  shall  take  the  let- 
ter to  the  station  tonight  and  give  it 
to  the  conductor  on  the  night  express." 

Donald  sat  up,  eagerly.  "Oh,  I  knew 
you  would!"  he  cried,  joyfully.  "And  do 
you  want  me  to  go  with  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  do."  As  he  said 
this  he  was  hurrying  on  his  clothes,  and 
Donald  was  not  far  behind  him.  "I  was 
thinking  I  might  run  over  to  the  station 
without  telling  Mr.  Loring;  but,  if  he 
should  know  I  went  outside  the  camp 
after  curfew  there  would  be  more  trouble, 
anyway." 

The  boys  went  over  to  the  large  central 
tent  which  Mr.  Loring  occupied.  As  they 
reached  it,  the  light  inside  went  out.  Mr. 
Loring  heard  them  coming,  however,  and 
came  to  the  opening  in  haste. 

"What  is  it,  boys?  One  of  you  ill?" 
"I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  didn't 
post  your  English  letter,  after  all,  Mr. 
Loring,"  began  Jack,  bravely.  "I  thought 
I  did;  but  when  I  undressed,  it  fell  out 
of  my  pocket.  I  wonder  if  I  cannot  run 
over  to  the  station  with  it  and  catch  the 
night  express."    He  spoke  pleadingly. 

"My  letter?  That  letter  for  my  sister? 
But  you  went  to  bed  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  at  once, 
and  there  might  have  been  time  to  do 
something.''  But  no.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  too  late,  anyway."  Mr.  Loring  spoke 
sadly.  "And  I  thought  I  could  trust  you, 
Jack." 

Jack  said  not  a  word  of  excuse,  but 
handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Loring,  who  tooK 
it  half  mechanically.  His  eyes  bright- 
ened, though,  as  they  fell  on  the  address. 
"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all  about  this 
letter,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "There  were 
three  letters  for  England  in  the  package 
I  gave  you,  and  the  important  one  has 
gone." 

Jack  and  Donald  took  each  a  long 
breath  of  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  what  if  I  hadn't  told!"  Jack  mur- 
mured. "I  should  have  worried  about  it 
and  felt  mean  all  my  life,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  shouldn't  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Donald 
here."  He  spoke  honestly,  and  his  voice 
shook. 

Then  the  doctor  took  his  hand  and 
looked  earnestly  into  his  eyes.  "It  would 
have  meant,  too,  that  you  had  forfeited 
the  respect  of  your  brother,  Jack.  That 
is  something  you  couldn't  afford  to  lose." 

Mr.  Loring  always  knew  when  enough 
had  been  said,  and  the  boys  went  back 
to  their  tents.  "Well,  it's  all  right  now," 
said  Donald.  "And  tomorrow  is  another 
day." 

"But  I  shall  not  forget  this  one,"  re- 
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turned  Jack.  "And  I  tell  you,  youngster, 
we'll  stand  together  better  than  ever  after 
this.    Don't  you  say  so?" 

And  Donald  squeezed  his  brother's 
hand  as  he  replied,  "You  bet  we  will!" 


Ye  Housewife. 


Yes,  this  is  our  hottest  month;  and 
still  we  must  cook  for — the  men. 

There  would  be  precious  little  cooking 
done  in  summer  if  it  were  not  for  the 
lords  of  creation. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  that  all  of  us 
should  follow: 

Keep  as  quiet  as  circumstances  will 
allow. 

We  must  work,  but  do  it  without  fuss- 
ing. 

Take  a  siesta,  or  even  a  nap  daily. 
Don't  neglect  this.  Find  time  some- 
how. 

Wear  light  weight,  light  colored,  por- 
ous clothing,  linen  or  cotton. 

Take  a  cold  bath  at  least  once  a  day; 
two  or  three  are  very  refreshing  on  a 
hot  day. 

Keep  in  the  shade,  in  the  breeze,  and 
away  from  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun. 

Have  the  kitchen  cool  and  just  as  little 
fire  as  possible. 

Eat  largely  of  fruits,  avoiding  fats  and 
heavy  carbohydrates. 

Do  not  watch  the  thermometer  and 
"stew"  over  the  weather.  It  will  only 
make  you  more  uncomfortable. 

Our  internal  temperature  seldom  rises 
above  99  degrees  or  falls  below  97  de- 
grees. 

The  primary  source  of  body  heat  is 
the  food  we  eat. 

For  keeping  cool,  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction of  heat  formation  in  the  body 
and  the  facilitating  of  riddance  of  heat. 

We  should  make  no  unnecessary  mus- 
cular movement  nor  work  our  brains  un- 
necessarily over  the  fact  that  the  weather 
is  warm. 


That  Egg. 

"Waiter!"  The  voice  of  the  elderly 
man  rose  in  accents  of  wrath  from  his 
table  by  the  window. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  bustling 
forward.  The  customer  swallowed  sev- 
eral times  quickly  before  he  could  com- 
mand his  voice.  "Here,  take — take  this 
egg  away!"  he  roared  with  an  effort. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  obligingly, 
as  he  approached  the  offending  article. 
"And  what  shall  I  do  with  it,  sir?"  The 
elderly  man  rose  menacingly  in  his  chair. 

"Do  with  it!"  he  bellowed.  "Do  with 
it?    Wring   its  neck!" 


The  Individual  Clock. 


A  gentleman  in  a  club  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  had  formed  the  hopeless  and 
harmful  habit  of  taking  too  much  to 
drink — alcoholically  speaking — before  he 
went  home  every  evening. 

"How  does  he  know  what  time  to  go 
home?"  asked  a  stranger  in  the  club  one 
night. 

"It's  this  way,"  explained  the  member. 

"He  goes  to  the  head  of  that  long 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  street.  If 
he  falls  down  them,  he  knows  it's  time  to 
go  home." — The  Popular  Magazine. 


Up  in  the  Air. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  the  aeroplane 
skipper.  "What's  the  matter?  What 
makes  her  go  so  slow?" 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  engineer,  "we're 
passin'  through  the  Milky  Way,  an'  the 
propeller's  full  of  butter!" — The  Flyer. 


"When  you  kissed, your  weeping  moth- 
er good-bye  and  went  out  into  the  world 
to  make  your  fortune  I  presume  her 
last  tearful  injunction  was  for  you  to  be 
good?" 

"No,  make  good." — Houston  Post. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  ont  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 

is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 


YOUNG  MEN 
WANTED 

to  Learn  MORSE  and  WIRELESS 
Telegraphy. 

Good  salaries,  pleasant  employment.  Any 
ambitious  boy  can  learn  in  4  to  6  months. 

Railroad  wire  run  to  out  school  rooms. 
The  only  practical  School  of  Telegraphy 
in  California. 
Address 

P.  B.  C.  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 
306  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying, 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33  J/3% 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugar  at  $4.75  per  100  lbs.  25  lbs.for  $1 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month  — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY — NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

33U-343  Commercial  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  20,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,- quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals, 

WHEAT. 

Northern  red  has  been  marked  down  a 
little,  but  other  lines  are  fairly  steady 
at  the  moment.  Values,  however,  are 
largely  nominal,  as  trading  here  is  lim- 
ited. The  old  stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  so  far  new  grain  is  not  coming 
forward  in  any  quantity. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52y>@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  ©1.67% 

Northern  Club    1.52M>@i.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67M>@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Choice  feed  shows  a  wider  range,  the 
quality  of  most  offerings  being  not  very 
well  up  to  standard.  Strirtly  first-class 
stock,  however,  is  held  at  about  $1.30, 
and  some  sales  for  August  delivery  have 
been  made  at  that  price,  the  demand  be- 
ing fairly  good. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.35  @1.37V> 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.22 V2@1.27Mi 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  no  business  worth  mention- 
ing in  spot,  oats  at  present,  and  values 
stand  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

The  Eastern  corn  market  is  still  boom- 
ing, with  reports  of  short  crops  and  a 
heavy  speculative  buying  movement. 
Local  prices  are  higher  in  sympathy,  car- 
rying California  corn  up  also. 

California  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

The  demand  for  rye  is  very  light,  and, 
with  no  large  offerings  in  this  market, 
the  price  remains  nominal  at  the  old 
figure. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  new"  crop  is  getting  far  enough 
along  to  give  some  idea  of  the  yield,  and 
the  prospects  are  much  better  than  they 
appeared  a  fortnight  ago.  Some  little 
damage  to  limas  is  reported  from  the 
hot  spell,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is 
coming  on  well.  Spot  prices  are  fairly 
steady  as  last  quoted,  with  only  a  mod- 
erate demand  and  rather  light  stocks  of 
practically  all  descriptions.  Most  of  the 
old  limas  remaining  are  now  held  by 
Coast  dealers,  jobbing  stocks  in  the  East 
being  very  light.  New  crop  prices  are 
unsettled,  as  growers  are  firm  in  their 
views,  while  some  dealers  have  been  sell- 
ing short. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.25  @5.50 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.50 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  remains  practically  nominal,  as 
no  large  amount  of  new  seed  has  come 
in,  and  so  far  there  is  very  little  de- 
mand. Other  lines  are  quiet  and  steady 
as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa   12V2@14  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6V>c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2V.,@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  flour  mar- 
ket, prices  being  well  maintained  at  the 
same  level  as  for  several  months  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  (5)5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Hay  continues  to  come  into  the  local 
market  on  about  the  same  scale  as  for 
several  weeks  past,  and  the  continued 
large  arrivals  have  made  it  necessary  for 


dealers  to  take  more  storage  space,  as  it 
is  altogether  impossible  to  dispose  of 
such  large  offerings  as  they  come  in. 
There  has  been  quite  a  heavy  buying 
movement  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
most  of  the  consumers  have  taken  on  all 
the  stock  they  care  to  handle.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  much  more  hay  than  usual 
will  be  stored  here  during  the  fall.  Con- 
sidering the  heavy  arrivals  and  the  sur- 
plus now  accumulating,  prices  have  been 
very  well  maintained,  and  no  further  de- 
cline is  noted.  Much  of  the  present  sup- 
ply was  taken  on  at  higher  prices  than 
now  prevail,  and  dealers  are  holding  it 
back  in  hope  of  a  rise  later  on.  Dealers 
are  now  buying  little  in  the  country, 
looking  for  a  rather  light  movement  dur- 
ing the  fall. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50(5)16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00(5)15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00®14.50 

Alfalfa   10.00(5)13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  has  been  marked  up  quite 
sharply,  in  sympathy  with  advances  in 
the  whole  grain  in  the  East.  Middlings 
are  quoted  a  little  lower,  other  lines 
standing  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(5)19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00(3)27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50(533.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00(343.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00(534.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  show  a  little  narrower  range, 
but  there  is  no  very  heavy  movement  at 
present.  The  principal  feature  this  week 
is  the  marked  increase  in  the  arrivals  of 
tomatoes,  which  are  accumulating  as 
usual  at  this  season,  with  most  of  the 
stock  moving  at  low  prices.  Green  corn 
also  is  very  plentiful,  and  while  most 
choice  offerings  find  a  ready  market, 
prices  are  rather  low.  Peas  are  pretty 
well  maintained,  and  lima  beans  are  a 
little  firmer  on  light  offerings,  while 
string  beans  are  easy.  Cucumbers  are 
somewhat  stronger,  and  summer  squash 
shows  considerable  advance  at  the  mo- 
ment, while  okra,  eggplant,  and  green 
peppers  are  easy  and  plentiful. 
Onions:   New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.00@  1.15 

Garlic,  per  lb   3%@  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   35@  50c 

Green  Peppers,  box   40  @  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb  '. . . .        4@  5c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...  75@  85c 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....     75c@  1.75 

Okra,  box    40@  50c 

Tomatoes,  box    30@  65c 

Eggplant,  box    35@  75c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   6@  8c 

POTATOES. 

Sweet  potatoes  show  a  further  decline 
with  fairly  large  arrivals  and  only  mod- 
erate demand,  iiiver  potatoes  are  mov- 
ing about  as  usual  at  this  season  in  the 
local  market,  and  with  some  shipping 
business  supplies  are  kept  within  reason- 
able proportions. 

New  River  Whites    95c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change  this 
week,  but  the  market  for  California  stock 
is  dull  and  weaker  than  for  some  time 
past.  Supplies  of  Eastern  stock  show 
some  increase,  and  now  include  a  good 
many  young  chickens,  causing  an  easy 
feeling  in  this  line.  Hens  are  still  plen- 
tiful, and  the  large  offerings  of  unattract- 
ive stock  from  nearby  points  tend  to  de- 
press the  market. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12y2c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

With  a  little  larger  receipts,  extra  but- 


ter dropped  V2C  after  the  last  report,  and 
has  been  steady  at  the  new  level  all  week 
with  very  little  trading  on  the  Exchange. 
Other  grades  stand  as  before.  Consider- 
able Eastern  butter  has  come  in,  but  has 
had  little  effect  on  the  market  for  fresh. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...32i/2  32»/j  32y,  32'/j  32>j  3»% 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     30     30  30 

Firsts   29     29      29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

Extras  show  further  fluctuation,  but 
the  tendency  so  far  this  week  has  been 
upward,  though  the  market  is  barely 
steady  as  now  quoted  and  the  demand  is 
rather  sensitive  to  price  changes.  Select- 
ed pullets  have  also  been  marked  up, 
firsts  standing  as  before.  Storage  and 
Eastern  eggs  are  still  moving  fairly  well. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...30     30     30     32     32i/-  33 

Firsts   27     27     27     27     27  "  27 

Selected 

Pullets...  25      25      25      25      26  26 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  have  taken  a  sudden  up- 
ward turn,  though  the  price  of  18c  quot- 
ed early  this  week  has  not  been  held. 
Y.  A.'s  are  steady  at  a  drop  of  lc. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17V2c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. .......  14@15c 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

All  kinds  of  berries  are  offered  freely, 
and  while  some  of  the  early  arrivals 
bring  fair  prices,  the  general  range  of 
prices  is  lower  on  all  lines,  and  there  is 
usually  considerable  surplus  for  the  can- 
ners.  Apples  show  no  further  change, 
both  supply  and  demand  being  moderate, 
while  pears,  though  still  held  at  the  old 
range,  are  coming  in  rapidly  and  are 
hard  to  clean  up.  Peaches  are  in  very 
fair  demand,  with  fancy  wrapped  fruit 
bringing  an  advance,  and  clings,  though 
a  little  lower  for  ordinary  stock,  are  mov- 
ing well.  Plums  are  moving  fairly  well 
at  the  old  prices,  while  figs  are  offered 
in  large  quantities  and  bring  rather  low 
prices,  though  Sonoma  stock  in  large 
boxes  sells  up  to  90c.  Arrivals  of  canta- 
loupes and  nutmeg  melons  are  extremely 
heavy,  and  prices  show  some  reduction. 
Grapes  also  are  lower,  with  increasing 
arrivals,  though  a  few  tokays  coming  in 
are  held  up  to  $1  and  $1.25  per  crate. 

Strawberries  (chest) : 

Banner   $  3.00@  4.00 

Other  kinds    2.25@  3.50 

Loganberries,  chest    2.50@  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    1.75®  3.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5c@  7c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00@10.00 

Apples: 

Gravensteins.  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Other  fancy  apples   85c@  1.25 

Common    50c@  1.00 

Crabapples.  large  box   75c@  1.00 

Pears:  Bartlett,  No.  1,  box..  1.250  1.7F 

do    No.  2    75c@  1.00 

Peaehes,  box,  wrapped   40@  65c 

Carriers    65@  85c 

Clings,  lugs    90c®  1.25 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Prunes,  box    25@  50c 

Figs:  Single  layer,  drawer.  .  35(3  65c 

Nectarines,  crate    65c@  1.25 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate....  2.00@  2.25 

Nutmegs,  crate    60@  85c 

Watermelons,  per  dozen....  1.25®  2.50 

Grapes:  Seedless,  crate   65®  75c 

Malaga    60@  85c 

Muscat    85c  @  1.00 

Black    40@  60c 

Tokay    1.00@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  raisin  market  is  now  receiving 
more  attention,  as  the  Associated  Raisin 
v  o.  has  announced  opening  prices  on  1913 
raisins,  and  an  active  movement  is  start- 
ing in.  Prices  offered  to  growers  show 
some  advance.  Values  for  fruits  in  gen- 
eral show  no  further  change,  but  there 
is  an  active  demand  for  1913  crop  in 
nearly  all  lines,  and  a  large  amount  is 
being  bought  up  by  packers  in  most  dis- 
tricts. Some  Santa  Clara  pickers  say 
most  of  the  new  crop  prunes  have  been 
bought  at  5c  or  slightly  over  for  the 
1-irr-  sizes,  though  they  are  hardly  as 
anxious  to  buy  as  last  week.  The  sizes 
in  irrigated  orchards  are  coming  out  well. 
Growers  are  taking  a  firm  view  as  to 
peaches,  and  little  can  be  had  under  5c. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"The  trade  here  did  not  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  quotations  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Company,  particularly  as  some  of 
the  outside  packers  were  offering  to  shade 
them  an  eighth  of  a  cent  and  were  giving 
an  extra  2^,%  discount.  The  market  for 
new  crop  peaches  is  firm  and  advancing. 
Packers  are  said  to  be  freely  bidding  5c 


for  orchard  run  to  the  growers.  Some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  sold  short  and 
are  trying  to  cover,  though  to  do  so  they 
must  face  a  loss,  borne  outstanding  con- 
tracts are  understood  to  call  for  deliver- 
ies at  as  low  a  price  as  4V4c  for  choice. 
Spot  peaches  are  reported  to  be  getting 
more  attention  from  tne  jobbing  trade, 
and  as  stocks  are  comparatively  small  ana 
in  few  hands,  prices  show  an  upward 
tendency. 

"Apricots  on  the  spot  ar  quiet,  but  un- 
der limited  offerings  the  market  is  firm. 
The  Coast  market  is  strong  with  11 '•_.(■ 
for  standard.  12%c  for  choice,  1314c  for 
extra  choice,  and  14ViC  for  fancy  in  50- 
pound  boxes,  apparently  inside  quotations. 
Stocks  on  the  spot  here  are  light  and, 
though  there  is  little  present  demand,  quo- 
tations are  maintained. 

"California  prunes  are  inactive  for 
either  immediate  or  future  delivery,  but 
the  market  has  a  firm  tone.  Spot  stocks 
are  going  steadily  into  consumption  on 
small  orders,  and  are  getting  into  small 
compass,  particularly  in  the  more  popular 
sizes.  Packers  are  not  trying  to  force 
sales  of  futures  on  a  reluctant  market  and 
maintain  prices  on  the  basis  of  previous 
quotations.  No  offerings  of  40s  to  60s  for 
October  shipment  from  the  Coast  are  be- 
ing made  so  far  as  can  be  learned  on 
less  than  5 '4c  f.o.b.  four-size  bulk  basis." 
Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  6'(>@  7  c 

Apricots.  1913   12    (314  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3M-c 

Black,  1913    2V,@  3  c 

Calimyrna.  1913    4%C 

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  1912....  4    @  4'/..c 

do    1913    5    @  5%c 

Peaches,  1912    i\0  5  c 

do    1913    4%@  5  c 

Pears,  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  ( in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3M.-C 

do    1913   4  c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4V.c 
do    1913    4    @  4U.C 

Seedless  Sultanas.  1912   ST^c 

do    1913    3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  find  a  light  but  fairly  steady 
demand  at  the  old  figures.  Mexican 
limes  are  higher,  but  lemons  and  lemon- 
ettes  have  been  marked  down  a  little. 

Oranges   (per  box): 

Valencia   $  4.00®  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00®  4.50 

Lemons:   Fancy    5.00(3  7.50 

Lemonettes    5.00@  6.-00 

Limes    10.00®  12.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  crop  almonds  are  quoted  in  some 
quarters  as  follows.  Walnuts  are  en- 
tirely nominal,  as  there  is  no  old  stock 
left  in  first  hands,  and  no  prices  have 
been  set  on  the  new  crop. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12%c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   16  ®16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1   15  ®15V.c 

No.  2    10M.-C 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  movement  is  light  at  present,  and 
there  has  been  a  little  accumulation  in 
the  local  market,  but  values  are  pretty 
steadily  held  as  last  quoted. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  C 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    ®10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6Mj@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6  _c 

BEESWAX. 

Both  demand  and  supply  are  limited, 
offerings  being  pretty  closely  held,  and 
the  price  is  steadily  maintained. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  considerable  movement  of  new 
hops,  though  a  good  many  growers  are 
still  holding  for  an  advance,  which  buy- 
ers are  not  yet  willing  to  meet 
1913   20    @22  c 


Live  Stock. 

All  lines  of  livestock  and  dressed  meat 
are  steadily  held  at  last  quotations,  hogs 
being  about  the  strongest  article  on  the 
list,  as  arrivals  have  not  yet  increased 
to  any  extent. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 
Steers:  No.  1    7    @  TV*"- 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  ''ou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns.  

POSITION'S  WANTED 

An  efficient  and  thoroughly  experienced 
ranch  superintendent  would  like  to  meet 
or  correspond  with  owner  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  a  man.  Address  Box  6, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


ORCHARD  SUPERINTENDENT — Want- 
ed, an  energetic  young  man,  preferably 
married,  experienced  in  orchard  work,  of 
good  business  capacity,  to  take  charge  of 
laree  apple  and  berry  farm.  Reply  in 
writing,  to  "Orchard  Superintendent,"  this 
office. 


WANTED — TO  BUY  20  to  25  acres 
ALFALFA  ranch  or  ALFALFA  LAND 
with  water,  near  town.  Must  be  bargain. 
Owners  only.  Send  full  particulars;  state 
lowest  price.  L.  C.  GARDNER,  311  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental. Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol, 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


WILL  TRADE  PORTLAND  HOME 
FOR  MILCH  COWS. 
I  have  modern  6-room  house  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  wortli  $3000;  will  trade  for 
high-grade  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Holstein 
cows,  young  stock.  Have  party  in  Cali- 
fornia who  will  pass  on  cows  for  me. 
C.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  606  Commercial  Blk., 
Portland.  Ore. 


ATTENTION,  LEASERS.  You  can  lo- 
cate on  my  proposition  and  make  pay- 
ments on  the  purchase  price  of  the  land- 
easy  as  lease  rent.  The  land  is  most  fa- 
vorable dairy  land,  with  water,  river,  elec- 
tric and  steam  transportation;  two  hours 
from  San  Francisco  market.  Write  me  for 
particulars.    Box  4.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — We  have  about  100 
tons  of  good  second  and  third  cutting  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  C.  W.  VANNOTE 
R.  D.  Box  49B,  Gridley.  Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


No.  2    6%@  7  C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  614c 

No.  2    5Vo@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2l/,@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7  "@  7%c 

Medium    6%®  6%c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy    8%.<3>  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8V>@  8%c 

]00  to  150  lbs   8i,4@  8Vjc 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  4V>c 

Ewes    3V4@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5V2@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y4c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y,@13y.c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9M»c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy>@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  very  quiet,  with 
very  little  demand  from  the  usual  sources, 
though  the  spring  clip  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  is  said  to  be  fairly  well 
cleaned  up. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple  13    @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 
do    short    13    @14  c 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
Is  Xlie  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.    NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made— Easily  handled— best 
for  Irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HIDES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  quota- 
tions for  the  past  few  weeks,  but  every- 
thing under  this  head  is  firm,  with  light 
supplies,  though  the  demand  locally  is 
not  especially  strong. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14^c 

Medium    l3V2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12M>@13y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14y2@16  c 

Veal  :   17y2@19  c 

Calf    17y2@19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  is  still  very  quiet,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  sales  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.    In  the  absence  of  important 
business,  values  are  largely  nominal. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   1350175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs  150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


ALFALFA  GROWING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would 
please  state  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  which  is  the  best  alfalfa  seed  to 
plant.  Some  inform  us  that  Arabian  is 
best,  and  others  that  the  German  is  best. 
Please  state  also  if  it  isn't  best  to  get 
the  alfalfa  that  has  the  smallest  stems, 
as  I  should  think  there  would  be  less 
loss  in  feeding.  Also,  don't  you  think 
that  September  or  October  would  be  a 
good  time  to  seed?  We  thought  of  flood- 
ing the  land  about  September.  Then  let 
it  dry,  and  then  cultivate  and  sow  the 
seed,  and  then  not  to  irrigate  again  un- 
til next  year.  How  much  seed  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre?  This  is  in  Stanis- 
laus county  where  this  alfalfa  is  to  be 
planted. — Subscriber,  Stockton. 

All  these  questions  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  many  special  and  editorial 
articles  which  we  have  printed  about  al- 
falfa during  the  last  year  and  more.  We 
comment  Driefly:  There  is  no  alfalfa 
yet  proven  to  be  better  than  the  common 
alfalfa  now  chiefly  grown  in  this  State. 
All  newer  varieties  have  been  praised  by 
some  and  condemned  by  others — due 
largely  to  difference  in  local  conditions. 
The  common  alfalfa  suits  more  condi- 
tions than  any  other.  A  thin-stemmed 
alfalfa  would  be  best — if  you  could  get 
plenty  of  it.  The  common  alfalfa  has  a  me- 
dium to  thin  stem,  compared  with  others. 
We  know  no  German  alfalfa.  The  plant 
"lucerne"  agrees  closely  with  our  com- 
mon alfalfa  and  grows  in  all  European 
countries.  The  newer  vamties  are  chief- 


Fop  Sale 


10,000  feet  6-inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
14,000  feet  3% -inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
All  re-dipped  in  Pure  Asphaltum.    Was  in  use  only  a  few  months. 
Good  as  new. 
SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS,  Saeramento,  Cal. 


BROOMS  ARE  GOING  UP— Buy  While  You  Can 

All  crops  of  broom  corn  have  been  burned  up,  and  we  advise  you  to  buy  all 
the  brooms  you  will  neeil  within  the  next  six  months,  at  once.. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 

211-217  Clay  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ly  from  Asia.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  start 
in  the  fall  if  you  have  plenty  of  water 
to  get  the  plant  started  early  so  it  will 
make  quite  a  growth  before  fall  frosts 
become  sharp.  The  sowing  is  usually 
about  20  pounds  to  the  acre. 


Ernest  Thom,pson-Seton  said:  "I 
asked  a  little  boy  in  one  of  my  camps 
to  tell  me  something  wonderful  about 
birds. 

"  'Why,'  said  the  little  boy,  'how  they 
come  out  of  the  eggs,  that's  wonderful.' 

"  'Now,'  I  went  on,  'tell  me  something 
about  them  more  wonderful  still.' 

"  'Why,'  he  answered,  'it's  more  won- 
derful how  they  ever  got  inside  the 
eggs.'  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   up         -        -  $6,<I00,«00.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total  - 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
P.  L.  Lipman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavin 
E.  L.  Jacobs 


$11,000,000.00 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OUR. 

ENGINES 

AR.E 

guaranteed 
for  five 

YEARSj 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  1  fi.2W.4V4.  6.  °.  10. 15. 20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  an<*  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog. 
Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503    MARKET  STREET 


greaseIC/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52  P. 

f)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona.  Calif 

or  Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porter- 
vtlle,  Cal..  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  Sum  Francises 
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We'll  be  glad  to  make  single  shipments,  this  year, 

 OF  

Sure  Pop  Almond  Hullers 
And  Separators 

3  Sizes.    Hand  and  Power  Machines. 

ALMONDS  ARE  BIG  MONEY  THIS  YEAR 
IF  YOU  HAVE  HALF  A  CROP. 

One  shipment  of  a  train  load  of  READ  SURE  POP  ALMOND 
HULLERS  L  SEPARATORS  shipped  Julu  30th  .1912, buthe 

'         _                 Schmeiser  Manufacturinq  Co.,  Davis.  Calif. 

Send  for  catalog  today  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

^^^^^^^^                      *  ••<r             "■  ^Irfe^^^l 

The  "PEERLESS" 
BARLEY  CRUSHER 


"~From  experience  of  practical  and  successful  stock  and  cattle 
raisers,  it  has  long  since  been  learned  that  horses,  cows,  and  other 
domestic  animals  fed  on  grain  crushed  by  these  machines,  thrive 
much  better  and  require,  by  far,  less  feed  than  when  fed  whole  grain 
or  that  which  has  been  ground  by  the  ordinary  process. 

This  tool  is  made  in  California;  made  in  two  sizes;  requires  but 
little  power,  and  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  any  tool  ou 
vour  farm. 

MANUFACTURERS 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


FACTORY:  Benicia,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  451  Brannan  St. 


Hoover  Potato  Digger 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  POTATO  GROWERS 


.  mm 

No.  300  Potato  Digger. 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  10  DAYS'  TIME 

SAVES  LABOR  OF  20  MEN 

<J[  Roller  Bearing  Elevator  Shafts  and  Idlers. 

<][  Puts  Potatoes  in  Narrow  Row  Easy  to  Pick. 

<J[  Carries  Vines  to  Left  Side. 

(Jf  Has  36-inch  Drive  Wheels. 

<Jf  Made  in  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Polder  About  Potatoes  sent  free  for  the  anklng. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1H  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manafaetnrera  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 

Is     recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity,    efficiency  and 
smooth     running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the   finest   that   can  be 
obtained.   Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request  The  n„m  D.„ble 
Grip  Friction  Clntch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  is 
easiest     to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3600  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1812. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Ir«ln  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &.  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COVER  CROPS  BY  RAINFALL. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  H.  H.  McKINNEY,  Ukiah.  Cal.] 

I  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  pardon  my  intrusion 
into  the  discussion  on  humus  building  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
these  columns  the  last  few  issues.  As  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, as  every  "Western  farmer  has  a  right  to  feel,  I  don't  like  to  let 
the  opportunity  pass  without  getting  into  the  ring  and  giving  some  of 
my  experiences  with  humus  building  in  young  orchards  on  worn-out 
hay  lands  in  the  bench  section  of  the  Ukiah  valley  in  Mendocino  county. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  too  strongly,  "Get  humus  (organic  matter) 
into  the  soil."  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  worn-out  soil  does  contain 
plant  food,  but  on  these  lands  the  plant  food  is  derived  chiefly  from 
inorganic  sources,  and  in  most  cases  is  to  a  great  degree  unavailable 
for  immediate  use  by  the  plant.  A  good  soil  must  have  plant  food 
which  is  derived  from  organic  sources  as  well  as  from  inorganic  sources, 
if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of 
the  soil  troubles  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western 
States  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  lack  of  organics  (hu- 
mus) in  the  soil. 

I  remember  distinctly 
some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  the  East,  of  hear- 
ing a  class  in  agriculture 
ask  the  professor,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  West,  what  impressed 
him  most  forcibly  regard- 
ing the  Western  soil,  and 
he  said,  without  hesita- 
tion, "The  lack  of  hu- 
mus." And  he  was  right. 
Our  soil,  generally  speak- 
ing, does  lack  humus.  It 
is  hungry  for  organic  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  vege- 
table matter. 

The  chief  reasons  for 
these  soil  conditions  are 
our  climatic  conditions,  i. 
e.,  sunshine  and  the  lack 

of  summer  rains.  These  are  conditions  which  must  be  counteracted  to 
a  great  degree  to  make  it  possible  for  one  to  get  humus  back  into  the 
soil.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  say  counteract  such  agencies 
as  sunshine  or  lack  of  rain  in  summer,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  statement. 
Cultivation  or  irrigation,  separate  or  together,  will  counteract  these 
conditions  to  a  great  degree.  While  most  of  our  Western  soils  do  lack 
humus,  it  is  easier  to  get  it  back  into  our  soil  than  it  is  in  the  Eastern 
States,  for  the  reason  that  our  cover  crops  may  be  grown  in  winter. 
In  this  way  there  is  no  conflict  with  cultivation  or  harvesting,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  East  where  the  cover  crop  has  to  make  its 
growth  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  the  addition  of  a  simple  thing  like  humus 
will  do  for  the  soil.  It  brings  about  so  many  beneficial  conditions.  I 
say  such  a  simple  thing  as  humus.  It  is  not  so  simple,  either,  as  one 
might  imagine.  It  is  extremely  difficult  sometimes  and  under  some  con- 
ditions to  get  organics  into  the  soil  economically.  Invariably  the  soil 
that  needs  humus  most  is  the  hardest  proposition.  Every  farmer  should 
have  a  practical  knowledge  regarding  humus  and  its  action  on  soils. 
He  should  experiment  to  find  the  most  economical  method  of  getting  it 


Cover  Crop  in  Orchard  of  Natomas  Consolidated 


into  his  soil,  as  experimenting  will  reveal  the  most  secrets. 

For  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  who  can  irrigate,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
a  problem,  but  the  man  who  has  no  water  has  to  figure  a  different  way. 
He  must  figure  on  moisture  which  comes  as  rain  in  winter,  and  when 
he  can  get  25  or  30  inches  per  year,  as  we  do  in  this  county,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  great  things  by  cultivation.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
folly  to  worry  or  wait  for  irrigation  to  come,  even  though  it  may  be  a 
little  better  than  depending  on  winter  rain  alone.  Under  the  conditions, 
we  need  organic  matter  in  the  soil  more  than  we  need  irrigation,  and  it 
is  possible  to  bring  this  about  without  irrigation  water.  There  are  a 
great  many  farmers  who  have  worked  their  land  in  the  same  old  way 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  now  that  it  is  worn  out  they  call  for  water, 
just  as  if  water  were  some  great  cure-all.  Water  will  do  great  things, 
but  it  will  not  do  all  things.  Water  alone  is  not  complete  plant  food. 
Water,  without  plant  food  in  the  soil,  is  of  no  avail.  Plant  food,  and 
especially  that  from  organic  sources,  which  can  be  supplied  by  the 
farmer  is  the  chief  requisite. 

The  addition  of  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  will 
make  moisture  conserva- 
tion by  cultivation  more 
successful,  aside  from  sup- 
plying the  needed  plant 
food.  It  also  makes  pos- 
sible for  a  more  econom- 
ical use  of  the  commercial 
fertilizers,  as  the  soil  is 
made  more  like  a  sponge, 
retaining  the  moisture, 
incidentally  holding  the 
fertilizers  and  preventing 
them  from  leaching  away 
and  getting  out  of  reach. 

As  has  been  stated  by 
the  associate  editor  of  the 
Rural  Press  in  previous 
articles,  there  are  differ- 
ent materials  which  may 
be  used  to  supply  humus. 
The  most  common  are  ma- 
nure, straw,  and  cover 
crops.  Of  course,  we  will 
all  agree  that  stable  ma- 
nure is  best,  but  it  is  be- 
yond much  consideration 
because  of  its  scarcity.  As 
far  as  straw  is  concerned, 
it  is  much  as  the  editor  says,  very  inert  and  low  in  plant  food  value,  but 
as  much  of  the  manure  we  get  from  the  cities  contains  much  straw 
bedding,  very  often  pure  straw  can  be  used  with  greater  economy, 
especially  if  the  manure  must  be  hauled  each  day  from  some  livery 
stable.  Undoubtedly  cover  crops  are  the  best  means  by  which  we  can 
hope  to  supply  humus. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  crops  that  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  best  plant  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  decided 
upon  by  each  farmer  or  by  each  community,  as  a  crop  good  in  one  place 
might  not  be  a  good  one  in  another. 

It  is  the  land  that  cannot  be  irrigated  that  is  in  the  greatest  need  of 
cover  crops  and  it  is  the  hardest  land  on  which  to  raise  them. 

My  experiments  have  been  made  on  worn-out  hay  lands  planted  out 
to  orchard.  It  is  bench  land  and  no  irrigation  is  employed.  Intensive 
cultivation  is  carried  on  to  preserve  moisture,  which  is  a  success.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  up  to  the  time  when  the  fall 
rains  commence.  We  carry  on  cultivation  every  ten  days  throughout 
the  summer.   In  the  latter  part  of  July  we  cultivate  deeper  and  roll  im- 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Aug.  26,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka   

.02 

.30 

.16 

68 

52 

Red  Bluff 

T 

T 

.00 

110 

66 

Sacramento  ... 

.00 

.01 

.00 

108 

64 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

.07 

.01 

74 

54 

San  Jose  

.00 

.09 

.03 

94 

54 

Fresno  

.00 

.03 

.00 

10« 

68 

Independence  .. 

.10 

1.70 

.00 

94 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.06 

.06 

.03 

90 

54 

Los  Angeles  .... 

T 

T 

.00 

92 

58 

San  Diego  

.02 

.08 

.00 

84 

62 

The  Week. 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us,  returning  from 
long  absence,  to  find  the  California  fruit  indus- 
tries bowling  buoyantly  along,  carrying  handi- 
caps lightly,  surmounting  obstacles  and  pressing 
forward  to  realizations  beyond  anticipation.  It  is 
really  very  notable  to  find  our  deciduous  orchards, 
largely  unirrigated,  putting  up  fruit  for  a  25%  in- 
crease in  shipment  after  a  second  short  rainfall. 
It  is  comforting  to  find  prices  good  to  fine,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  season's  running  exceptionally 
well  to  the  close  of  it.  This  impresses  us  all  the 
more  after  seeing  how  short  the  old  countries 
and  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
of  their  needs  in  producing  fruit  locally  and  in 
the  hope  of  ever  doing  it.  We  did  not  see  fruit 
enough  to  satisfy  a  mongoose  in  all  our  travels. 
If  the  critic  says  we  were  too  early  in  the  season 
to  see  it,  we  reply  that  we  did  not  see  it  green, 
nor  did  we  see  the  place  where  it  could  perch  on 
a  tree.  We  have  not  time  to  go  into  that  now, 
but  we  will  say  that,  somewhat  in  despair  of  fruit, 
we  bought  an  apple  in  Budapest  for  40  cents.  It 
came  from  Australia,  and  we  wished  to  experience 
the  sensation  of  paying  that  price  for  a  small  ap- 
ple. It  was  all  brown  inside — so  we  got  two  sen- 
sations for  our  money.  We  bought  oranges  all 
through  northern  Europe  which  would  not  be 
counted  decent  culls  at  the  California  packing 
houses,  and  some  of  them  came  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  some  from  South  Africa.  If  Cali- 
fornia goes  on  with  her  process  of  standardization 
she  will  have  the  call  on  all  the  higher  demand  for 
citrus  fruits  in  Europe  as  soon  as  the  Panama 
Canal  opens  the  way.  We  shall  also  do  much  more 
with  fresh  deciduous  fruits  than  anyone  can  now 
foresee.  The  same  will  also  be  true  of  much  of 
the  East  and  of  the  northern  dominion.  We  feel 
more  assurance  of  the  outlook  for  our  fruit  indus- 
tries than  ever  before. 

The  Beginnings  of  Rural  Credit. 

We  closed  our  riotous  writings  on  rural  credit 
and  co-operation  last  week,  but  the  subject  is 


really  only  at  its  beginning.  If  someone  should 
say:  "You  rambled  around  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  you  did  not  get  anywhere,"  we  should 
have  to  plead  guilty.  The  fact  is  we  should  dis- 
trust our  own  judgment  if  we  had  come  back  cock- 
sure about  conclusions.  The  subject  and  its  en- 
vironments are  so  varied  that  it  will  require  a  lot 
of  thinking  and  discussion  to  reach  the  conclusions 
which  are  desirable.  On  page  102,  of  our  issue  of 
August  2,  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  which  we  were  a  part,  are  given.  They 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  and  discussed 
by  our  agricultural  societies.  In  about  three 
months,  it  is  expected,  the  full  report  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  agreed  upon.  Pending  that,  in- 
dividual contributions  of  fact  and  thought  will  be 
in  order.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  a  plan 
which  commends  itself  strongly  to  Col.  Weinstock 
is  printed,  and  we  hope  all  will  consider  it.  We 
knew  that  Col.  Weinstock  has  thought  out  the  mat- 
ter very  carefully  and  brought  to  it  the  fruit  of 
close  observation  abroad. 

The  whole  subject  of  facilitating  and  providing 
for  agricultural  credit  in  this  country  promises  to 
be  the  most  interesting  legislative  subject  of  the 
immediate  future.  At  present  it  is  much  en- 
tangled with  the  currency  question  and  is  be- 
clouded thereby.  The  pending  currency  question 
does  not  go  into  the  depths  of  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural credit ;  it  is  merely  on  the  surface  of  it. 
Whatever  can  be  wisely  done  in  helping  to  move 
crops  should  be  done,  and  farmers'  hardships  in 
that  line  removed,  but  the  foundation  of  the  thing 
belongs  far  below  and  must  be  well  laid.  We 
quite  agree  with  President  Wilson  in  his  declara- 
tion committing  himself  to  rural  credit  legislation 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  He  holds  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  adequately  handled  in  the 
present  currency  bill  and  that  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct machinery  for  the  handling  of  rural  credits 
should  be  established.  All  should  begin  now  to 
see  that  such  machinery  is  the  farmers'  own  and 
that  it  does  not  go  into  the  manipulation  of  others. 

President  Wilson's  Declaration. 

It  is  pertinent  to  place  on  record  President 
Wilson's  declaration,  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  stick  it  in  their  hats  and  use  it  to  measure 
politicians  with  until  something  right  is  written 
into  the  Ltws.   These  are  the  words : 

There  has  been  too  little  Federal  legislation 
framed  to  serve  the  farmer  directly,  and  with  a 
deliberate  adjustment  to  his  real  needs.  We  long 
ago  fell  into  the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  farm- 
ers of  America  enjoyed  such  an  immense  natural 
advantage  over  the  farmers  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  were  so  intelligent  and  so  enterprising  and 
so  at  ease  on  the  incomparable  soils  of  our  great 
continent,  that,  they  could  feed  the  world  and 
prosper  no  matter  what  handicap  they  carried,  no 
matter  what  disadvantages,  whether  of  the  law  or 
of  the  natural  circumstances,  they  labored  under. 
We  have  not  exaggerated  their  capacity  or  their 
opportunity,  but  we  have  neglected  to  analyze  the 
burdensome  disadvantages  from  which  they  were 
suffering,  and  have  too  often  failed  to  remove 
them  when  we  did  see  what  they  were. 

Our  farmers  must  have  means  afforded  them  of 
handling  their  financial  needs  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively. They  should  be  furnished  these  facilities 
before  their  enterprises  languish,  not  afterward. 

National  Rural  Banks. 

To  secure  this  separate  consideration  of  the 
rural  banking  propositions  in  Congress,  Senator 
Fletcher  submits  an  outline  for  organization  of 
rural  credit,  of  which  a  brief  abstract  is  given  on 
another  page.  The  American  Commission,  as  suck, 
only  authorizes  the  statement  of  findings  which 
we  published  in  our  issue  of  August  2,  as  stated. 
It  seems  to  us  fortunate  that  Senator  Fletcher,  in 
his  Senate  bill,  gives  those  interested  something 
defi-'*        think  about  while  the  Commission  is 


preparing  its  report.  It  also  will  serve  as  an  as- 
surance to  those  who  have  apprehended  that  the 
Commission  might  remand  the  subject  of  rural 
finance  to  existing  banks  with  the  request  that 
they  do  the  best  they  can  with  it  for  the  good  of 
the  farmers.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Commission  toward  its  work,  this  ap- 
prehension was  unnecessary.  There  was  an  earn- 
est desire  to  see  and  to  understand  the  provisions 
made  abroad  to  promote  and  properly  finance 
fanning,  and  the  discussions  disclosed  no  disposi- 
tion to  demur  to  the  conclusion  that  farming  needs 
financing  for  its  own  sake  and  in  its  own  way.  and 
that  existing  commercial  banking  institutions  and 
methods  are  not  rightly  constituted  to  render  this 
service.  Just  how  this  can  best  be  done  must  be 
developed  by  study  and  discussion,  but  we  take 
Senator  Fletcher's  bill  as  an  indication  that  the 
Commission  is  correctly  motivated  and  will  try 
hard  to  do  farmers'  work. 


Rather  a  Moist  Time  of  It. 

Some  reader  afflicted  with  a  good  memory  may 
remember  that  we  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
good  deal  of  politics  in  European  rural  finance 
and  apprehended  that  there  would  also  have  to  be 
politics  in  it  in  this  country.  The  demonstration 
of  this  prophecy  has  already  arrived,  and  it  is 
more  dramatic  in  incident  than  anything  we  saw 
abroad.  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Professor  A.  C.  Miller,  his  chief  as- 
sistant, both  of  whom  we  personally  know  and 
highly  esteem,  are  swinging  around  the  circle  of 
the  Reclamation  Districts  administering  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  financially  oppressed 
among  Uncle  Sam's  new  wards:  the  settlers  upon 
the  various  projects.  Thus  the  chronicler  de- 
scribes one  sequence  of  events:  "One  farmer, 
whose  crops  had  been  ruined  by  the  breaking  of 
a  ditch  bank  broke  down  and  cried  as  he  told  his 
story  to  Professor  Miller.  The  assistant  secretary 
proved  a  sympathetic  listener.  Making  proper  use 
of  a  raging  thunderstorm  which  broke  as  he  was 
addressing  the  home-builders.  Professor  Miller 
cried  out:  'Though  the  heavens  fall,  I  should  not 
do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  you  have  a 
friend  in  President  Wilson,  who  is  a  Western  man 
in  spirit,  if  not  by  birth.  The  administration  be- 
lieves that  the  government  should  not  only  not 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  farmers,  but  should 
lighten  them  wherever  possible.  It  is  a  great 
hardship  to  farmers  to  have  to  borrow  money  at 
10  per  cent.  We  are  trying  to  humanize  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.'  " 

It  was  doubtless  a  moving  scene.  We  feel  the 
moisture  of  it  even  here — a  thousand  miles  away 
and  a  dry  wind  blowing.  If  the  farmers  work  it 
right  they  will  have  all  the  statesmen  on  their 
oratorical  knees.   It  is  just  that  way  in  Europe. 


Great  Cry  and  Little  Wool. 

It  does  seem  a  little  cruel  to  escape  from  the 
weeping  of  the  preceding  paragraph  by  refer- 
ence to  President  Wilson's  reputed  attitude  to- 
ward the  wool-growing  industry,  but  we  never 
shrink  from  pain  brought  upon  another  by  his 
transgressions.  The  tariff  struggle  persists  in 
Washington,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  leaders  of 
the  administration  persist  in  treating  the  gentle, 
industrious  American  sheep  as  though  he  were  a 
wolf.  They  declare  that  next  week  will  see  the 
enactment  of  free  wool,  although  many  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  supporters  declared,  before  election, 
that  he  never  would  kill  an  honorable  American 
industry — and  secured  many  votes  thereby,  no 
doubt.  But  why  is  it  that  leaders  who  declare 
that  the  government  must  be  humanized  for  the 
Western  settler,  become  almost  inhuman  by  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  an  industry  by  which  Western 
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settlers  have  been  able  to  enjoy  some  degree  of 
prosperity  in  the  newer  Western  States?  We  can- 
not understand  it,  and  lack  of  understanding, 
perhaps,  allows  us  to  fall  into  a  degree  of  com- 
placence over  a  hot  debate  in  Congress,  in  the 
course  of  which  Senator  Brandegee  declared 
President  Wilson  would  turn  a  political  somer- 
saidt  if  he  signed  the  bill  and  the  people  would 
place  "one  little  wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley  on 
the  Democratic  corpse  three  years  hence."  The 
sheep  owners  of  the  West  may  sometimes  think 
they  are  so  far  away  that  they  have  no  chance, 
save  to  suffer.  They  are  mistaken.  People  in  en- 
dangered industries  all  over  the  country  are  plant- 
ing lily  of  the  valley  roots,  right  now !  The  South 
is  particularly  full  of  them. 


The  Gravenstein  Apple. 

The  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  at  Sebastopol  was 
a  great  success  last  week  and  did  the  State  credit. 
It  is  too  bad,  however,  to  stultify  ourselves  by 
unwarranted  claims  which  make  us  ridiculous. 
What  excuse,  for  example,  can  there  possibly  be 
for  this  editorial  utterance  in  a  prominent  daily 
journal.  "The  Gravenstein  apple  is  a  product  of 
California.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  early  apples,  a 
highly  colored,  fragrant,  toothsome  fruit  popular 
with  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it. 
It  originated  as  a  distinct  variety  near  Sebastopol 
in  the  Russian  river  valley,  to  which  it  has  given 
fame  and  fortune.  Old  Sonoma  never  had  a  fairer 
child  and  none  which  promises  more  wealth,  pleas- 
ure and  health  to  mankind.  Other  sections  grow 
choice  apples,  but  the  Gravenstein  belongs  by 
right  of  birth  to  Sonoma." 

Of  course  the  Gravenstein  apple  was  named  in 
Germany  about  1750,  where  a  tree,  believed  to 
have  been  the  original  was  found  about  that  time 
at  Gravenstein  in  Holstein,  whence  came  its  name. 
The  apple  was  brought  to  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
New  York,  about  1826,  and  later  became  widely 
distributed  in  this  country,  coming  to  California, 
with  many  other  desirable  varieties,  during  the 
days  of  our  horticultural  pioneers.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  claim  of  California  origin  simply 
makes  us  ridicidous  in  the  eyes  of  people  who 
know  fruits.  If  the  writer  making  it  had  been 
intelligent  he  would  have  made  a  higher  and  more 
significant  claim,  viz. ;  that  the  Gravenstein  apple, 
like  a  number  of  other  fruit  varieties,  reaches, 
greater  size,  beauty  and  commercial  value  in  Cali- 
fornia than  it  ever  could  in  the  land  of  its  birth  or 
in  any  other  country  to  which  it  has  been  taken. 
That  would  have  been  a  fact  worth  pointing  out. 


Those  Balkan  Prunes. 

It  is  pardonable  for  a  German  merchant  coming 
to  California  to  buy  prunes  to  gorge  a  local  re- 
porter with  talk  like  this:  "The  rich  prune  dis- 
tricts of  the  Balkan  countries  are  just  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  war,  the  men  have  returned  to 
their  orchards  from  the  battlefields,  and  are  ready 
to  place  heavy  crops,  raised  this  year  by  the 
women,  on  the  market  at  almost  any  price,  he 
says.  They  are  willing  to  realize  almost  any 
money  for  the  growing  crops,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  labor,  since  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
late  war  are  all  put  to  work  in  the  fields  under 
military  superintendence.  The  crop  this  year  is 
heavy  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  though  per- 
haps of  a  quality  below  the  usual  standard." 

The  intended  effect  of  these  statements,  which 
may  for  all  we  know  be  true  enough  in  their  way, 
is  to  create  the  impression  among  Santa  Clara 
valley  prune  growers  that  their  product  is  men- 
aced by  Bosnian  prunes.  The  story  shoidd  have 
no  such  effect  at  all,  because  the  Balkan  prunes  are 
not  in  the  same  class  with  California  prunes  and 
are  not  bought  by  the  same  classes  of  European 


people.  The  prices  at  which  Balkan  prunes  can 
be  profitably  sold  make  it  impossible  for  our  fruit 
to  compete  with  them.  Our  fruit  is  of  distinctly 
higher  grade  and  price  and  goes  to  different  cus- 
tomers, to  whom  the  Balkan  product  would  not 
appeal.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  presence 
of  an  oversupply  a  bulk  of  low-grade  goods  may 
depress  everything  of  its  kind,  but  that  does  not 
apply  this  year,  for  California  prunes  will  be  re- 
duced in  quantity,  advanced  in  grade,  and  Ger- 
many should  pay  well  for  all  she  gets  of  them. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Almond  and  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  With  water-table  at  18  feet, 
which  root  is  best  for  almond  trees?  The  experi- 
ence around  here  is  that  the  peach  root  starts 
best.  I  would  like  to  know  which  root  is  most 
durable,  what  the  life  of  the  peach  root  is  and 
what  the  life  of  the  almond. — A.  S.  L.,  Willows. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  depth  to  water, 
but  of  character  of  the  soil  above  the  water. 
Neither  of  the  roots  will  stand  heavy  soil  which 
holds  water  too  long,  and  both  enjoy  a  free  loam 


which  drains  readily  down  to  the  water-table  or 
bottom  water.  If  the  soil  is  rather  sandy,  letting 
the  water  down  very  quickly,  the  almond  has  bet- 
ter speed  and  wind  in  getting  to  it  than  the  peach. 
If  it  is  finer  and  still  well  drained  the  peach  will 
do  well,  and  the  almond  enjoys  that  also.  The 
almond  probably  can  be  counted  on  to  stand 
coarser  soil  and  greater  drouth  than  the  peach. 
The  almond  under  such  conditions  will  outlive  the 
peach,  probably,  but  both  of  them  will  live  twenty 
to  thirty  years  or  more  if  pruned  in  the  head  to 
get  enough  new  wood  and  the  trunk  is  kept  from 
sunburn.  Aside  from  this  we  should  choose  the 
almond  root  for  the  almond. 


For  Feed  and  Erosion. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  just  beginning  to  harvest 
a  number  of  acres  of  silo  corn.  When  harvested, 
the  ground  will  be  left  without  sod  or  weeds,  and 
on  the  slopes  it  looks  as  if  the  winter  rains  would 
cause  bad  erosion.  Now,  what  can  I  plant  with 
the  first  fall  rains  that  will  furnish  (a)  food  for 
horses  and  cows,  and  (b)  that  I  may  use  as  green 
manure  ? — Jack  London,  Glen  Ellen. 

You  will  find  the  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  very  suggestive. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Bermuda  Objectionable. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
the  possibility  and  advisability  of  the  use  of 
Bermuda  grass  as  pasture  for  summer  to  sup- 
plement burr  clover  and  alfilaria  in  winter  on 
the  cheap  hill  pasture  lands  along  the  coast  or 
the  foothill  ranges  of  the  Sierras.  Stock  like 
it  and  do  well  on  it,  and  I  have  noticed  it  grow- 
ing in  places  where  it  had  no  water  but  the  little 
rains  of  winter  in  southern  California.  So  the 
question  occurred  to  me,  Why  should  it  not  be 
a  profitable  pasture  for  the  dry  summers  on  the 
coast  or  foothill  ranges  of  the  State? — B.  M. 
Elliott,  Heber. 

Bermuda  grass  will  not  make  summer  growth 
enough  on  dry  land  to  make  it  worth  having.  It 
will  not  make  much  growth  in  the  rainy  season 
because  of  frost,  and  if  it  has  possession  of  the 
ground  it  will  not  allow  either  burr  clover  or 
alfilaria  to  make  such  winter  growth  as  they  will 
on  clean  land.  Besides,  this  grass  is  generally 
counted  a  nuisance  because  it  will  get  into  all  the 
good  cultivated  land  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
of  eradication.  Bermuda  grass  is  of  some  account 
on  alkali  land  where  it  finds  moisture  enough  for 
free  growth.  We  would  not  plant  it  in  any  other 
situation. 

Figs  Near  Oakland. 

To  the  Editor:  On  my  place  at  Elmhurst  I 
have  three  fig  trees,  a  White  Genoa,  a  Smyrna, 
and  a  California  Black.  They  have  been  grow- 
ing sixteen  years,  bear  quite  heavily,  but  I  have 
not  got  one  ripe  fig  in  all  those  years.  The  figs 
get  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  apricot 
and  then  drop  off.  They  are  fine-looking  trees, 
and  one  of  them,  the  White  Genoa,  is  a  beauty. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  make  the  fruit 
mature  ?  They  grow  on  black  adobe  soil. — George 
R.  Short,  5947  Mills  St.,  Elmhurst. 

The  trouble  with  your  fig  trees  is  probably  the 
lack  of  sufficient  summer  heat  to  properly  ripen 
those  varieties.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  fig  is 
satisfactory  anywhere  near  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
nearest  place  where  it  ripens  well  is  near  Niles 
and  Mission  San  Jose,  where  the  summer  winds  do 
not  reach  and  where  the  total  summer  heat  is  very 
much  greater.  It  is  possible  some  early  variety 
requiring  less  heat  for  maturity  might  succeed. 
We  doubt  if  the  varieties  you  have  can  be  made 
satisfactory  for  anything  but  shade  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  If,  however,  you  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  G.  P.  Rixford,  U.  S.  Fig 
Specialist,  1813  Pierce  street,  San  Francisco,  he 
may  like  to  try  out  some  caprification  experiments 
on  your  trees. 


Plowing  Light  Soil  Dry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  fifty  acres  of 
land  that  has  been  in  oats  for  a  good  many  years. 
Usually  it  has  been  plowed  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  and  then  the  next  year  it  would  get 
only  a  discing,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  It  is  a 
light  soil,  no  adobe,  and  is  rather  dry.  This  year 
it  was  in  black  oats  and  only  averaged  one  ton 
of  hay  per  acre.  Now  about  September  1st  I  can 
hire  a  traction  engine  with  disc  plows  to  plow 
the  whole  forty  acres.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  on  and  dry-plow  this  to  a 
depth  of  from  eight  to  nine  inches  and  let  it  lie 
until  we  get  rains  enough  so  it  is  all  right  to 
seed?  Some  say  it  will  spoil  the  crop  for  next 
year,  but  the  year  after  the  crop  will  -be  much 
better. — Subscriber,  Napa. 

Deep  plowing  before  the  rains  is  of  course  safer 
for  the  next  crop  than  deep  plowing  later  in  the 
season,  because  you  get  the  full  season's  rainfall 
to  settle  the  soil  into  suitable  compactness.  It 
seems  to  us  eminently  safe  and  desirable  to  do  as 
you  propose — simply  working  shallow,  to  kill 
weeds,  when  you  put  in  the  seed. 

Whiskers  on  Prune  Trays. 

To  the  Editor :  What  method  do  you  advise  for 
killing  and  removing  the  whitish  mold  that  forms 
on  trays  used  for  drying  prunes?  These  are  red- 
wood trays,  new  last  season.  In  some  eases  where 
the  juice  ran  out  last  year  on  the  tray,  a  whitish 
mold  shows  this  year.  This,  I  fear,  may  lead  to 
earlier  molding  of  the  fruit  in  case  of  prolonged 
wet  weather.  Would  sunning  the  trays  be  effec- 
tive, or  washing  in  hot  water,  or  is  there  some 
suitable  fungicide? — Reader,  Coyote. 

Good  hot  sun  and  dry  wind  will  clean  the  trays. 
The  spores  of  such  a  common  mold  are  waiting 
everywhere,  so  that  your  fruit  would  mold  any- 
way if  conditions  were  right.  Still,  scalding  the 
trays  for  cleanliness  and  a  short  trip  through  the 
sulphur  box  for  fungus-killing  is  commended  to 
those  who  have  the  nerve  for  it. 

Glossing  Dried  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  the 
method  for  giving  the  gloss  to  dried  French 
prunes?— F.  M.  M.,  Santa  Cruz. 

There  are  various  methods.  One  pound  of 
glycerine  to  20  gallons  of  water;  a  quick  dip  in 
the  mixture  very  hot  gives  a  good  finish.  Where 
a  clear  bloom,  rather  than  a  shine,  is  desired,  five 
pounds  of  common  salt  to.  100  gallons  of  water, 
also  dipped  hot,  gives  a  good  effect.  Some  use  a 
thin  syrup  made  by  boiling  small  prunes  in  water 
(by  stove  or  steam)  and  thinning  with  water  to 
produce  the  result  desired.  Steam  cooking  avoids 
bad  flavor  by  burning.  The  salt  dip  is  probably 
the  most  widely  used. 
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Orchard  Hints  to  Beginners. 


Walnut  Culture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  small 
ranch,  say  10  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
out  walnuts,  and  do  not  want  to  make  any  mis- 
take in  choosing  the  locality;  1  do  not  want  to  be 
oyer  25  or  30  miles  from  Oakland  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  my  copy  of  your  book,  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  you  do  not  state 
localities  best  adapted  to  walnut  culture.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  climate  is  not  quite  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  their  successful  growing. 
My  intention  was  to  plant  the  black  nut  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  to  graft  with  the  Franquette. 
If  you  would  kindly  give  me  two  or  three  locali- 
ties in  their  precedence  it  will  give  me  some  guid- 
ance and  wotdd  greatly  oblige. — Beginner.  Berke- 
ley. 

Probably  the  best  place,  to  grow  walnuts  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  Oakland  or  San 
Francisco  is  across  the  hills  in  the  valleys  of  Con- 
tra Cpsta  and  Alameda  counties.  The  walnut  suc- 
ceeds through  quite  a  wide  range  of  climates,  for 
it  is  growing  profitably  in  the  great  valleys  north 
and  south  and  in  the  coast  valleys.  It  would,  of 
course,  not  be  desirable  to  plant  walnuts  in  very 
frosty  places,  that  is.  in  the  bottoms  of  small 
valleys.  This  matter  is  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  climates  in  California  Fruits"  which  you  say 
you  have.  While  the  nut  accepts  quite  a  range  of 
climates,  there  is  no  profit  in  planting  the  tree  on 
poor  soil  nor  on  soil  which  is  shallow  and  there- 
fore liable  to  dry  out — unless  irrigation  can  be 
had  to  keep  the  moisture  .just  right,  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
plant  as  you  propose  and  graft  the  English  walnut 
on  the  California  seedling  when  the  latter  is  two 
years  old  or  even  older,  and  the  older  the  tree, 
the  easier  is  the  grafting.  Crafting  processes  are 
fully  discussed  in  "California  Fruits." 


Cover  Crops  for  Corning. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  ten  acres  which  I  planted 
to  fruit  trees  this  spring.  I  wish  to  put  in  a  cover 
crop  this  fall  for  next  spring's  plowing.  What  is 
the  best  seeding  for  this  vicinity  ?  I  figured  to 
plant  vetch  and  rye.  but  cannot  get  satisfactory 
information  how  vetch  does  here.  I  irrigate  from 
a  well  which  supplies  a  two-inch  pump.  The  soil 
is  part  gravelly  clay  loam  and  part  gravel.  All 
hold  moisture  well,  which  turns  to  surface  at  pres- 
ent time  when  cultivating.  I  plowed  early  and 
put  on  a  drag  each  time  after  stirring  soil.— P.  M. 
M.,  Corning. 

We  would  not  put  in  rye  unless  you  plan  to  cut 
the  green  crop  for  feeding.  It  will  make  the 
growth  hard  to  get  under  among  small  trees.  Ore- 
gon vetch  ought  to  give  you  a  good  cover ;  so 
would  field  peas  and  burr  clover.  We  speak  pro- 
visionally for  lack  of  actual  observation.  Perhaps 
some  Corning  reader  will  help  us  out.  With  such 
moisture  as  you  describe  you  ought  to  sow  next 
month  and  get  a  large  early  growth  to  plow  in  in 
February  perhaps. 


Is  It  Bad  to  Blast? 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  the  following  points?  Does  blasting 
ground  for  walnuts  and  other  trees  poison  the 
ground  in  any  way?  Are  nitro-glycerin  powders 
to  be  preferred  to  black  powder,  or  vice  versa  ? 
Some  of  the  young  walnut  trees  I  shot  (%  stick 
30%  giant  powder  placed  6  feet  from  tree  and 
5  ft.  down)  seem  to  be  on  the  decline,  while  trees 
unshot  in  adjoining  rows  are  doing  well. — S.  A. 
B.,  Berkeley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  to  plant  olive  trees  next 
spring.  Would  you  advise  blasting  in  the  gravel? 
—P.  N.  W.,  Corning. 

Some  of  our  technical  contributors  can  expound 
the  powder  chemistry  for  us  in  its  relation  to  root 
condition  and  growth.  We  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  a  supreme  court  judge  who  does  not  un- 
dertake to  decide  all  the  law  in  a  case  when  he 
«an  reach  a  decision  on  one  point.  This  point 
would  be  that  you  can  knock  out  a  tree  by  blast- 
ing when  you  open  up  the  subsoil  so  that  moisture 
enough  is  not  held  within  reach  of  the  roots.  In 


a  year  of  short  rainfall,  or  preceding  a  short  rain- 
fall, it  is  dangerous  to  blast  because  there  will  not 
be  water  enough  to  settle  the  soil  to  a  condition  of 
adequate  retention.  When  that  is  the  case  a  tree 
will  suffer,  while  a  tree  over  a  more  compact  sub- 
soil will  not — which  seems  to  be  your  case. 

Blasting  gravel  or  sand,  or  soil  over  such  layers, 
is  always  dangerous,  unless  the  coarse  materials 
be  so  compacted  or  cemented  as  to  constitute  an 
impervious  layer.  Blasting  ordinary  gravel  sub- 
soils is  to  render  them  more  dangerous  and  liable 
to  drying  out  than  they  naturally  are.  You  can 
usually  blast  hard  things  to  advantage  if  you  have 
water  enough  afterward:  blasting  loose  things  is 
unreasonable.  Blasting  powder  has  to  be  used 
like  other  agricultural  agencies — mixed  with 
brains. 


HINTS  ON  PACKING  PEARS. 

C.  E.  Whistler  of  Medford,  Oregon,  gives  his 
way  of  packing  pears,  in  the  Fruit  and  Produce 
Distributor : 

Pick  the  pears  when  the  stein  snaps  on  a  short 
upward  turn  of  the  fruit,  while  it  is  firm  and 
hard.  Cse  the  regulation  pear  box  and  wrap  each 
separate  fruit  in  wrapping  paper.  The  size  gen- 
erally used  is  8  by  10  inches. 

In  packing,  raise  one  end  of  the  box  about  5 
inches  higher  than  the  other,  to  have  the  fruit  re- 
tain position  in  row,  beginning  at  low  end  toward 
the  packer. 

Place  the  wrapped  pear  in  the  box  with  the  ex- 
cess paper  gathered  well  together  ami  placed  un- 
derneath the  pear,  forming  a  cushion  for  the  fruit 
to  rest  upon,  and  place  in  the  box  with  the  calyx 
end  toward  the  end  of  box  next  to  the  packer,  in 
the  left  hand  corner,  then  place  two  pears  at  equal 
distance  between  that  and  the  right  corner.  The 
next,  three  pears  place  with  stem  end  reversed  in 
intervening  spaces,  and  the  remainder  of  the  layer 
will  have  all  stems  toward  the  packer. 

Begin  each  layer  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  except  that  you  begin  in  the  opposite  corner 
each  time  from  the  layer  just  preceding.  By  this 
method  the  square  pack  is  avoided,  which  should 
never  lie  employed. 

The  3-3  pack  will  give  six  rows  up  the  box. 
They  may  be  four  pears  long,  which  would  give 
24  pears  to  the  layer,  or  120  pears  to  the  box;  or 
3  rows  5  pears  long,  and  3  rows  4  pears  long, 
which  would  give  27  pears  to  the  layer,  or  135 
pears  to  the  box ;  or  there  may  be  six  rows  of  5 
pears  to  the  row.  or  30  to  the  layer,  or  150  pears 
to  the  box ;  or  3  rows  5  pears  to  the  row,  and  3 
rows  6  pears  to  the  row,  or  33  pears  to  the  layer, 
which  gives  165  pears  to  the  box;  or  6  rows  with  6 
pears  in  the  row.  This  gives  36  pears  to  the  layer, 
or  180  pears  to  the  box.  This  is  the  smallest  size 
that  should  be  packed  in  five  layers. 

The  four-layer  packs  are  made  by  what  is  called 
the  3-2  pack.  It  is  begun  by  placing  a  pear  in  each 
corner  of  the  box  and  one  in  the  center.  This 
divides  the  open  space  into  two  equal  spaces,  and 
then  2  pears  are  placed  here,  then  3.  then  2,  then 
3.  and  so  on  till  the  layer  is  filled. 

This  will  give  5  rows  of  4  pears  each,  or  20 
pears  to  the  layer,  or  80  pears  to  the  box;  or  3 
rows  of  5  pears  each,  and  2  rows  of  4  pears  each, 
or  23  pears  to  the  layer,  or  90  pears  to  the  box; 
or  5  rows  of  5  pears  to  the  row,  or  25  pears  to  the 
layer,  or  100  pears  to  the  box ;  or  3  rows  of  6 
pears  each,  and  2  rows  of  5  pears  each,  or  28 
pears  to  the  layer,  or  110  pears  to  the  box. 

Pears  smaller  than  180  to  the  box  may  he  packed 
in  (i  layers,  by  what  is  called  the  4-3  pack,  which 
may  be  studied  out  from  the  foregoing. 

The  bulge  on  a  box  of  pears  when  nailed  should 
be  one  inch  on  each  side.  This  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  pears  a  little  more  upright  as  you  near 
the  center  of  the  box  and  gradually  flattening  as 
you  approach  the  other  end.  The  box.  when 
packed,  should  weigh  52  pounds  and  contain  46 
pounds  of  pears. 

The  most  popular  size  for  Bartletts  is  135  pears 
to  the  box.  Rut  this  seems  to  vary  a  great  deal, 
depending  on  whether  you  have  them  or  not. 

Fifty  boxes  per  day  is  a  reasonable  day's  work 
per  packer,  for  which  the  average  price  is  5  cents 
per  box. 

The  pears  in  the  box  should  he  as  nearly  uni- 


form in  size  as  possible,  and  two  grades  shoul 
cover  all  shipable  pears. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  th 
pear,  both  before  and  after  packing.  Whe 
packed  the  box  should  always  be  handled  on  th 
side,  never  on  the  swell  or  on  the  end.  Just  goo 
common  sense  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


INOCULATION  FOR  ALFALFA. 

We  have  often  stated  the  fact  that,  as  a  rul 
California  soils  already  possess  the  bacteri 
needed  to  establish  the  thrift  of  the  alfalfa  plan 
because,  probably,  of  the  wide  spread  of  bu 
clover  and  a  host  of  native  clovers.  It  is  likel 
that  the  results  of  experimentation  in  Xebrask 
are  widely  applicable  to  this  state  also.  The  fo 
lowing  is  an  outline  of  conclusions  by  the  N 
braska  Experiment  Station: 

The  results  of  co-operative  tests  during  the  p 
two  years  with  cultures  of  bacteria  have  sho 
that  in  most  instances  artificial  inoculation  is  no 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  q 
alfalfa  in  Nebraska.  In  localities  where  alfalf 
has  been  successfully  grown  for  a  number  of  year 
such  inoculation  is  probably  a  useless  expense. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  inoculating  th 
soil.    The  best  is  by  spreading  soil  from  an  old 
well  established  and  vigorous  alfalfa  field,  or  fro 
a  sweet  clover  patch.   If  a  few  hundred  pounds  o 
this  soil  is  scattered  on  land  which  has  been  prop 
erly  prepared  and  manured,  and  if  the  soil  ha 
not  been  exposed  to  the  sun  or  allowed  to  dry  out, 
good    results    will    usually    follow.    The  othe 
method  is  by  the  use  of  cultures.   There  "are  now  a 
number  of  reliable  companies  manufacturing  th 

culture.    It  (  ies  in  bottles  and  is  used  on  th 

seed.    The  ordinary  cost  of  a  sufficient  amount  t 

treat  the  s  1  for  one  acre  is  about  $2.  Th 

United  States  government  also  furnishes  the  cul 
ture  in  limited  quantities.  Complete  directions  al 
ways  accompany  the  culture.  Soil  inoculation  i 
more  certain  and  not  as  expensive  as  the  culture 
where  there  is  an  old  and  vigorous  alfalfa  field 
near. 

If  alfalfa  has  never  been  grown  in  the  com- 
munity, or  on  the  farm,  or  if  it  is  not  successful, 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  inoculate.  Wherever 
alfalfa  is  showing,  during  the  first  year,  a  weak 
yellowish  growth  either  in  spots  or  over  the  en- 
tire field,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  inoculate  the 
soil.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  to  the  new 
seeding  soil  from  an  old  field,  or  by  treating  some 
soil  mixed  with  well-rotted  manure  with  the  cul- 
ture and  applying  this  with  a  manure  spreader. 
Where  the  speed  of  the  spreader  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently reduced,  the  mixture  may  be  scattered 
with  a  fork  or  shovel  and  the  field  harrowed." 

Summary. 

The  use  of  farm  manure  in  proper  amounts  and 
properly  applied  is  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

Where  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing 
a  good  stand  or  vigorous  growth  of  alfalfa,  inocu- 
lation is  recommended. 

Inoculation  with  soil  from  a  well  established 
alfalfa  field  gave  uniformly  better  results  than 
were  secured  by  use  of  liquid  cultures. 


SPRING  AND  WINTER  RYE. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  a  letter  from  W. 
A.  Cogwell  regarding  winter  and  spring  rye, 
which  you  hand  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  state  posi- 
tively whether  the  sample  submitted  is  spring 
or  winter  rye.  but  the  indications  are  that  it  is 
spring  rye. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  winter  and  spring  rye 
are  not  necessarily  different  varieties.  Either 
of  them  may  become  adapted  to  winter  and  spring 
sowing  after  one  or  two  years  and  under  suit- 
able culture  methods.  As  a  general  rule,  spring 
rye  is  only  sown  where  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  the  winter  rye  in  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  last  crop  or  conditions  of  the  soil.  Where 
rye  can  be  grown  at  all,  the  winter  sowing  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  better  because  the  yield  is 
larger  and  the  winter  has  a  tendency  to  tiller  more 
abundantly  than  the  spring  rye;  consequently,  it 
covers  the  ground  more  thoroughly  and  is  not 
infrequently  used  for  winter  pasture.  In  my 
judgment,  the  winter  rye  woidd  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  elevation  and  soil  conditions  at  Placer- 
ville.  John*  W.  GlLMORB, 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Government  Methods  of  Com- 
bating Pear  Blight. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received 
notice  by  telegraph  from  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Washington  that  certain  people  are  spreading  the 
idea  that  the  pear  blight  is  not  a  bacterial  disease, 
and  that  the  Department's  recommendation  that 
pear  blight  can  be  dealt  with  by  cutting  out  the 
diseased  portions  of  trees  is  not  an  effective 
measure. 

In  the  fear  that  these  unscientific  opinions  may 
stop  orchardists  from  following  the  highly  suc- 
cessful practical  measures  recommended  by  the 
federal  specialists,  and  thus  lose  their  own  or- 
chards and  spread  the  disease  among  neighboring 
orchards,  the  Department  has  issued  the  following 
special  statement: 

"That  pear  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
pear  tree  is  not  open  to  question.  The  scientists 
have  clearly  established  the  existence  of  these  bac- 
teria by  means  of  microscopic  examination,  and 
have  reproduced  the  disease  by  inoculating  fruit 
trees  with  them.  The  germ  is  the  baeillus  amy- 
lovorous.  It  is  an  oval-shaped  body,  and  is 
1/18,000  of  an  inch  long  and  1/25,000  of  an  inch 
across,  and  can  be  clearly  seen  with  a  high  power 
microscope.  Moreover,' the  scientists  have  raised 
these  bacteria  in  their  laboratories  and  have  used 
them  a  large  number  of  times  in  experiments  to 
infect  healthy  trees  and  fruit.  Wherever  this 
bacillus  has  been  introduced  into  a  healthy  tree  or 
fruit  the  pear  blight  has  followed.  The  scientists 
also  have  proved  that  the  pear  blight  can  be  com- 
municated from  the  blossoms  Of  an  affected  tree 
to  healthy  trees  by  bees  and  other  insects,  and  that 
the  blight  that  is  held  over  through  the  winter 
can  be  communicated  to  healthy  portions  of  the 
same  tree  or  to  other  trees  by  Hies  or  other  insects. 

"Pear  blight  differs  radically  from  peach  yel- 
lows in  the  way  it  affects  a  tree.  The  peach  yel- 
lows does  not  show  itself  outwardly  in  a  tree  un- 
til the  entire  tree  is  affected  and  cannot  be  saved. 
The  pear  blight,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  purely 
local  effect  and  attacks  certain  blossoms,  twigs, 
branches,  or  a  section  of  the  bark,  and  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  tree  uninjured  except  where  girdling 
has  occurred. 

"In  thousands  of  orchards,  and  in  the  case  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pear  trees,  especially  in 
California  and  Oregon,  particularly  in  the  Med- 
ford  district,  it  has  been  proven  that  by  cutting 
out  the  portion  of  the  tree  affected  by  the  pear 
blight  and  washing  the  cut  with  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  corrosive  sublimate  (a  highly  poisonous 
substance)  to  1000  parts  of  water,  orchardists  can 
sare  most  of  the  individual  trees  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  their  or- 
chards. It  therefore  strongly  urges  orchardists 
in  districts  affected  by  pear  blight  to  continue  to 
cut  out  affected  portions  of  the  trees  and  wash 
the  cuts  with  this  mixture.  In  cutting  they  should 
wash  their  tools  in  this  disinfectant,  so  that  the 
tool  itself  cannot  communicate  the  bacteria  to 
healthy  parts  of  the  trees.  Especially  orchardists 
are  strongly  advised  to  go  over  their  orchards 
very  carefully  in  the  fall  and  cut  out  all  cases  of 
hold-over  blight,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infections  in  disease  trees  to  the  communication 
of  infection  to  other  trees  in  the  blossoming 
period. 

"In  addition  to  the  cutting  out  and  disinfect- 
ing process,  the  Department  advises  orchardists  to 
take  pteps  to  keep  their  trees  healthy  and  strong, 
but  not  over-vigorous,  so  as  to  be  highly  resistant 
to  pear  blight.  It  warns  orchardists  to  be  careful 
in  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers  around  fruit 
trees,  as  anything  which  increases  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  tree  hastens  the  spread  of  the  lo- 
calized infection. 

"The  Department  has  thoroughly  tested  all 
known  or  suggested  measures  for  coping  with  this 
blight.  It  has  found  the  cutting  out  and  washing 
with  the  solution  the  one  reliable  and  practical 
measure,  and  recommends  it  as  a  fully  tested  and 
successful  remedy. 

"This  cutting  out  method  will  not  save  all  trees, 
nor  is  it  effective  with  certain  varieties  of  pear 
trees  which  are  particularly  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  the  pear  blight.    It  has,  however,  saved  the 


pear  industry  of  California  and  portions  of 
Oregon. " 


COVER  CROPS  BY  RAINFALL. 


{Continued  From  Page  192.) 


mediately.  The  land  lies  for  about  two  weeks  and 
is  cultivated  and  rolled  again.  By  this  time  it  is 
late  in  August  when  rye  is  drilled  down  to  moist 
soil.  This  deep  cultivation  and  rolling  is  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  moisture  nearer  the  surface 
to  receive  and  germinate  the  rye,  and  it  is  very 
effectual.  The  rye  commences  to  grow  and  gets 
started  before  the  rains  begin  and  makes  a  fair 
growth.  By  spring  it  has  made  a  good  cover  crop 
to  be  turned  under. 

One  must  not  expect  a  heavy  crop  the  first  year, 
as  the  soil  is  in  poor  condition  and  cannot' pro- 
duce a  good  crop,  but  each  crop  thai  follows  is 
better  than  the  one  before  it.  We  must  make  a 
start  toward  improvement,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  feeble  one. 

We  use  rye  because  it  grows  better  duriing  our 
cool  winters;  it  makes  better  use  of  the  late  sum- 
mer moisture  in  ihe  soil ;  it  grows  better  than  any 


would  scarcely  recognize  his  soil  if  it  were  not 
that  he  had  seen  the  gradual  change  for  better 
year  by  year.  But  do  not  misunderstand  me  and 
stop  after  you  have  put  five  cover  crops  under, 
but  keep  on  planting  and  turning  under,  especially 
if  you  have  bench  land.  There  is  little  danger  of 
getting  too  much  humus  into  the  soil  through  the 
planting  of  cover  crops  in  orchards  anywhere  in 
this  or  other  Western  States. 

If  you  have  land  that  does  not  readily  produce 
a  successful  cover  crop,  either  volunteer  or  from 
sown  seed,  it  is  a  very  good  indication  that  the 
land  needs  humus.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
necessarily  hold  good  in  old  spreading  orchards, 
as  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  a  cover  crop  started 
on  account  of  the  shade.  However,  many  of  our 
old  orchards  are  sorely  in  need  of  humus.  Start 
the  cover  crops  when  the  orchard  is  young,  as  this 
is  the  best  time  to  get  good  stands,  and  keep  up 
the  good  work  as  long  as  possible. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  because  your 
land  may  be  strong  enough  to  produce  good  cover 
crops  that  it  is  not  in  need  of  them.  I  know  of  in- 
stances on  the  heavy  river  lands  where  the  soil  is 
very  productive,  yet  this  same  soil  after  a  few 
crops  of  rye  have  been  turned  under  is  in  a  better 
physical  condition.  It  is  easier  to  work  and  pro- 
duces better  crops  than  before. 

IMPORTING  FOREST  SEEDS  AND  SEED- 
LINGS. 


Figures  gathered  by  the  Federal  Quarantine 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 


Plowing  Under  Green  Rye  for  Humus  in  Shasta  County. 


other  cover  crop  on  worn-out  soils.  After  a  few 
rye  crops  are  turned  under,  the  soil  commences  to 
liven  up.  It  becomes  warmer  during  the  winter 
and  the  rain  does  not  run.it  together  so  much. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  sow  burr  clover  or  vetch 
instead  of  rye.  plants  which  have  a  twofold 
value.  They  not  only  furnish  humus  when  plowed 
under,  as  with  the  rye,  but  they  go  a  step  further 
and  convert  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  plant  food 
and  store  it  up  in  their  roots  to  be  used  by  the  tree 
or  plant  after  decomposition  takes  place.  These 
are  among  the  best  plants  which  can  be  used  for  a 
cover  crop  on  worn-out  soil,  but  much  of  our  soil 
is  virtually  too  low  in  plant  food  and  in  too  poor 
physical  condition  to  produce  these  last  two  crops 
on  the  start. 

After  a  cover  crop  has  been  turned  under  it 
must  not  be  turned  up  again.  If  it  is  brought  up 
to  the  sun  it  will  be  burned  out  of  the  soil  in 
short  order  and  lost.  Get  it  down  fairly  deep  and 
get  it  well  covered.  Do  not  cultivate  so  deep  early 
in  the  spring  as  to  pull  it  out  before  it  has  rotted. 
It  is  well  to  compact  soil  after  cultivation  to  pre- 
vent the  organic  matter  from  drying  out.  Con- 
tinuous deep  cultivation  when  not  managed  in  the 
right  way  consumes  humus  rapidly,  especially  in 
young  orchards  and  open  fields.  In  old  orchards 
it  is  not  so  rapid,  as  the  shade  from  the  trees 
affords  protection. 

It  is  true  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  as  much 
humus  into  the  soil  as  there  was  when  the  land 
was  new,  but  we  do  not  have  to  get  this  much  in 
before  we  realize  benefits.  One  cover  crop  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  time  per- 
haps five  crops  have  been  turned  under  a  farmer 


that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  3,779,041  growing 
trees  and  15,040  pounds  of  tree  seeds  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The  trees  include, 
say  the  members  of  the  Board,  valuable  species 
that  do  not  grow  in  the  United  States  and  stock 
which  can  at  present  be  bought  more  cheaply 
abroad.  The  tree  seeds  imported  are  largely  for 
|  the  purpose  of  reforesting  land,  though  in  a  mini- 
'  ber  of  cases  they  are  used  in  ornamental  planting 
on  individual  estates. 

France  leads  in  the  number  of  growing  trees 
sent  here,  with  a"  total  of  1,782,255.  Germany  is 
second,  with  849,245,  and  Holland  third,  with 
690,632.  Imports  are  made  from  13  other  coun- 
tries, including  India,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  imported  are  chiefly  ever- 
greens, such  as  pines,  spruces,  and  firs,  and 
broad-leaf  plants — oaks,  maples,  etc.  The  ma- 
jority is  stock  of  foreign  origin,  though  in  a  few 
cases  cultivators  abroad,  through  a  special  selec- 
tion of  attractive  forms  of  our  native  trees,  have 
developed  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them 
desirable  to  purchasers  here. 

Besides  more  than  seven  tons  of  tree  seeds, 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  perennial  and  an- 
nual plants,  bulbs,  and  fruit  stock,  as  well  as  or- 
namental shrubs,  are  imported.  The  greater  part 
of  the  tree  seeds,  or  more  than  7000  pounds,  come 
from  Germany. 

A  115-foot  lookout  tower  on  the  Sitgreaves 
National  Forest,  Alaska,  just  constructed  by  for- 
est officers;  was  built  entirely  of  logs  and  with- 
out the  use  of  hoisting  machinery  other  than  ropes 
and  tackle  blocks. 
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Facts  About  Egyptian  Cotton. 


Now  that  California  is  producing  a 
considerable  amount  of  cotton,  through 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  farmers,  general  matters 
about  cotton  become  of  much  local  in- 
terest. The  production  of  long  stable 
cotton  in  Egypt,  whence  our  seed 
came,  is  particularly  pertinent.  The 
American  Commission  on  Co-operation 
and  Rural  Credit  sent  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Clarence  Ousley  and  J.  S. 
Williams  of  Texas  to  investigate  Egyp- 
tian production  and  this  is  from  their 
report : 

Egyptian  cotton  cultivation  offers  no 
instruction  whatever  for  America  for 
skill,  science,  or  other  elements  of 
economy  or  efficiency,  though  irrigation 
there,  as  elsewhere,  demonstrates  the 
more  stable  and  dependable  output  of 
the  soil  with  a  regular  water  supply 
as  compared  with  production  dependent 
on  uncertain  and  variable  rainfall.  The 
rich  delta  lands  of  the  Nile,  it  is  true, 
yield  more  than  the  average  of  Amer- 
ican land,  acre  for  acre,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  of  course,  is  superior  in 
quality  to  the  short  staple  which  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  our  crop, 
though  our  long  staple,  or  sea  island 
cotton,  is  superior  to  the  Egyptian.  At 
the  same  time  our  progressive  farmers 
who  fertilize  and  cultivate  intelligently 
produce  about  as  much  short  staple 
per  acre  as  the  Egyptians  produce, 
though  our  long  staple  is  not  so  prolific 
as  the  Egyptian. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Egyptian 
producers  market  their  crop  to  better 
advantage  or  even  to  equal  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  sell  their  cotton  in 
the  seed  and  have  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  commercial  value  of  the  seed  or 
other  byproducts.  On  the  other  hand 
they  suffer  no  loss  from  "country  dam- 
age" because  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
during  the  picking  and  ginning  season 
and  the  cotton  is  well  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  producers  before  the  period  of 
light  winter  rains  which  usually  fall  in 
January  and  February.  Nor  is  there 
excessive  waste,  or  toll  or  graft  in 
sampling. 

But  while  Egypt  offers  no  instruction 
in  cultivation,  she  constitutes  no  men- 
ace of  over  production,  since  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated  that  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  available  acreage  remains 
to  be  developed  for  cultivation  by  the 
reclamation  of  sea  marshes,  and  this 
work  can  hardly  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  Allowing  for  such 
possible  development  and  for  possible 
improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Egyptian  pro- 
duction will  not  increase  within  any 
calculable  time  faster  than  the  normal 
demand  for  this  particular  quality  of 
cotton.  The  British  advisory  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  making  extensive  ex- 
periments in  cotton  growing  in  the 
Soudan,  and  even  if  that  region  should 
equal  Egypt's  output  in  another  gen- 
eration, the  total  result  in  our  judgment 
would  hardly  outrun  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

The  methods  of  baling,  sampling  and 
marketing  the  lint — all  effected  after  it 
leaves  the  farmers'  hands— may  be 
studied  with  profit  both  by  way  of 
teaching  us  to  save  waste  and  by  way 
of  exhibiting  the  excessive  charges  of 
middle  men  who  are  the  plague  of  agri- 
cultural Egypt  as  of  agricultural  America. 

Cost  op  Production. — Egypt's  compar- 
atively low  cost  of  production,  notwith- 
standing her  antiquated  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, her  heavy  expense  of  conver- 
sion from  seed  cotton  to  spinnable  lint, 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Amer- 
ica, for  Egypt  is  able  under  present 
conditions  to  produce  her  superior  qual- 


ity of  cotton,  worth  now  18  to  20  cents 
a  pound,  at  about  12%  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  American  cost  of  10  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  worth  now  11  to  12  Vi 
cent.  We  attach  a  detailed  calculation, 
made  for  the  American  Consul  at  Alex- 
andria on  May  Kith,  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most producers  of  the  country  and  con- 
firmed by  us  in  all  substantial  elements: 

ESTIMATED   COST  OP   PRODUCING   400  POUNDS 
OP   COTTON   IN  EGYPT. 

Three  ploughings  and  ridgings  $  5.00 

Labor,    sowing    seed    and  hoeing 

ridges   75 

Labor,  watering  (if  by  gravity)  75 

Labor,    watering    (if   lift    cost  of 

turning  Dutch  wheel)   1.50 

Cost  of  seed,  55V,  pounds   1.25 

Hoeing,  three  times   3.50 

Picking    3.40 

Worm  picking  (varies)   1.00 

Manure,  440  pounds  superphosphate  3.20 
Pulling  stalks  and  leveling  ridges...  .50 
Rent  of  land   30.00 


Total   $50.85 

Labor. — It  must  be  understood  that 
the  labor  herein  reckoned  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  15  to  20  cents  a  day  for 
adults  and  5  to  10  cents  for  children, 
and  the  calcu'ation  applies  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  actually  till- 
ing the  soil,  whether  as  owners,  tenants, 
or  hired  workers.  Paying  the  same 
labor  at  the  cheapest  rates  paid  to  un- 
skilled American  farm  laborers  would 
more  than  double  the  expenditure  and 
the  cost  of  producing  Egyptian  cotton 
would  far  exceed  the  current  market 
price  of  the  commodity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  modern  methods  of  production 
were  used  the  present  cost  would  be  re- 
duced twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  As 
the  case  stands,  the  average  tenant  or 
small  owner  with  three  or  four  children 
cultivates  about  ....  acres  of  land  which 
he  plants  one-third  to  one-half  with 
cotton,  under  more  or  less  intelligent 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  in  feed  and 
forage  crops.  The  average  yield  for 
Egypt,  during  the  last  few  years,  may 
be  reckoned  at  450  pounds  to  the  acre, 
so  we  may  say  in  round  figures  that 
the  cotton  output  of  the  average  peasant 
family — all  of  whom  work  at  cultivat- 
ing, or  attending  the  anim?.ls  or  other- 
wise— is  about  1,500  pounds  which  at  5 
cents  a  pound  profit  will  make  only 
$75.00  a  year  for  accumulation  or  for 
creature  comforts  with  which  the  native 
Egyptian  fami'y  now  has  no  acquaintanc  e 
whatever. 

Not  Progressive. — It  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  Egyptian  peasantry, 
who  are  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  will  require  higher  wages  or  at- 
tain to  materially  better  living  in  any 
near  period,  for  they  are  without  keen 
aspiration  and  they  are  multiplying  at 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
production.  It  would  be  interesting  from 
a  sociological  standpoint  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  this  industrial  and  social 
inertia,  but  to  do  so  would  extend  this 
report  beyond  proper  limits,  and  we  can 
only  submit  the  bald  fact  that  the  "man 
with  the  hoe"  in  Egypt  is  standing  still, 
and  therefore  that  there  is  no  early 
prospect  for  such  increase  of  pay  or 
such  betterment,  of  living  as  will  ma- 
terially enhance  the  labor  factor  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

This  being  accepted,  American  cotton 
growers  must  face  the  fact  that  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  to  two 
million  bales  (500  pounds)  of  Egyptian 
cotton  a  year  are  produced  to  a  cost 
approximately  no  greater  than  American 
cost,  and  yet  the  Egyptian  cotton,  by 
reason  of  superior  quality,  sells  for 
about  six  cents  a  pound  more.    In  other 
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Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  oneT  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 
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are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 
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-words,  a  decline  of  three  cents  a  pound 
below  the  current  market  price  would 
still  leave  a  fair  profit  to  Egyptian  pro- 
ducers and  would  not  cause  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  Egyptian  output,  while  such 
a  decline  would  carry  American  cotton 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  we 
know  from  sad  experience  how  difficult 
it  is  under  present  methods  and  con- 


ditions of  tenant  farming  in  the  United 
States  to  adjust  supply  to  demand. 
Therefore  it  behoves  American  cotton 
growers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
by  more  intensive  cultivation,  by  the  use 
and  development  of  varieties  of  superior 
staple,  and  especially  by  eliminating  the 
waste  and  graft  in  American  methods 
of  sampling,  baling,  and  marketing. 


Col.  Weinstock's  Plan  for  Rural 

Credits. 


Our  California  colleague  on  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  for  the  Study  of  Euro- 
pean Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Rural 
Credit,  Col.  Harris  Weinstock  of  San 
Francisco,  has  carefully  prepared  a  plan 
for  organization  of  rural  credit  facilities 
in  this  country  for  which  we  bespeak 
earnest  consideration.    It  is  as  follows: 

Self-Killing  Mortgages.  —  The  ideal 
amortization  land  mortgage  system  for 
the  United  States  must  embody  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  (by  amortization  is 
meant  the  repayment  of  a  mortgage  in 
small  annual  amounts  spread  over  a  long 
term  of  years) : 

(a)  Perfect  safety  to  the  investors 
in  amortization  mortgage  bonds; 

(b)  Simplicity; 

(c)  Directness  in  dealing  with  bor- 
rowers; 

(d)  A  minimum  cost  for  operations; 

(e)  Perfect  confidence  in  such  mort- 
gage bonds  on  the  part  of  the  financial 
■world ; 

(f)  The  lowest  market  rate  of  interest 
to  the  borrower; 

(g)  The  longest  possible  number  of 
years  over  which  to  spread  repayment; 

(h)  No  lessening  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower;  the  system  must 
not  be  a  burden  to  the  government. 

Postal  Savings  Funds  Avaii  abi  e. — The 
following    proposed    amortization  land 
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mortgage  system  closely  approximates 
these  objectives: 

1.  That  the  postal  savings  bank  laws 
be  amended  authorizing  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  to  receive  long-term  deposits 
for  such  periods  as  may  hereafter  be  de- 
termined upon,  as  well  as  to  continue 
receiving  "call"  deposits,  the  "call'  de- 
posits to  continue  to  be  dealt  with  as  now 
provided  by  law;  the  term  deposits  to 
bear  such  rate  of  increased  interest  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined,  and  to  be 
used  in  buying  amortization  land-mort- 
gage bonds. 

2.  Local  Credit  Associations. —  That 
whenever  and  wherever  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  citizens  in  a  community 
or  State  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  cheap  money  on  long-term  repayments, 
they  may  organize  a  local  credit  associa- 
tion with  such  membership  fee  as  may  be 
by  them  agreed  upon,  not  to  exceed,  say. 
$100,  which  is  to  be  paid  into  the  associa- 
tion in  such  installments  as  may  by  the 
members  be  determined;  the  credit  asso- 
ciation to  be  organized  under  such  rules 
and  regulation  and  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions  as  may  be  established  by 
Congress. 

3.  That  the  credit  association  take 
nmortization  mortgages  on  the  lands  or 
properties  of  members,  payable  in  annual 
installments  up  to  say  thirty-three  (33) 
years,  on  a  basis  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  its  value.  Such  value  to  be  de- 
termined by  such  expert  appraisement  as 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  postal  savings 
bank  department. 

4.  That  the  postal  savings  bank  de- 
partment be  authorized  to  place  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  sums  of  money, 
hereafter  to  be  determined,  taken  from 
its  term  deposits,  with  established  and 
reputab'e  banks,  said  deposits  to  be  used 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

5.  That  the  credit  association  issue 
guaranteed  bonds  to  cover  the  face  value 
of  such  mortgages  as  may  be  taken  by  it 
cn  the  lands  of  its  members.  Said  bonds 
to  be  bought  by  said  banks  having  on  de- 
posit moneys  transferred  by  the  postal 
savings  bank  department  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  Said  bonds  to  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  paid  by 
the  postal  savings  bank  department  to  its 
depositors,  plus,  say,  one-half  per  cent 
to  cover  the  cost  of  postal  savings  bank 
administration,  plus,  say,  1  per  cent  as 
compensation  to  said  established  and 
refutable  banks  for  their  services,  plus 
the  annual  amortization  payment. 

6.  That  said  land  mortgage  bonds, 
when  properly  indorsed  by  the  local 
banks,  may  be  cashed  by  the  postal 
savings  bank  department  whenever  local 
banks  may  require  additional  moneys 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  mort- 
gage bonds. 

Under  this  plan  the  postal  savings 
bank  department  will  be  secured  by  (a) 
margin  of  fifty  (50)  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  land;  (b)  the  reserve  fund 
created  by  the  membership  fees;  (c) 
the  stockholders'  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  association;  (d)  the 
amortization  sinking  fund;  (e)  the  local 
bank  purchasing  the  land-mortgage 
i  bonds. 


jjj  How  one  ranchman  pumps 

j  seven  wells  with  one  Electric  Motor  Bj 

-  This  picture  shows  one  application  of  the  portable  motor  outfit  ^= 
EEEE  on  the  Patterson  Ranch  at  Newark,  Cal.  Mr.  Patterson  writes  that  §||§ 
^=  he  has  been  pumping  from  seven  different  wells  this  season  — all  ^= 

under  varying  conditions  of  head,  the  motor  having  worked  continu-  ' 

=  ously  without  giving  a  moment's  trouble.  == 

see;  This  is  one  more  example  of  the  money-saving  qualities  of  the  = 

Electric  Motor 

*^  For  Ranch  or  Farm  Use 

-  "  Once  installed,  the  G-E  Electric  Motor  becomes  virtually  its  own  = 
=  caretaker.  It  requires  the  least  attention  of  any  power.  Its  upkeep  is  ^= 

almost  nothing.  There  is  practically  no  expense  for  repairs  or  replace-  = 

^=  ments.   It  will  run  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  without  attention,  and  ^= 

=-~  can  be  started  a  mile  or  more  away  from  a  switch  in  the  house  or  barn.  = 

-  Better,  cheaper  irrigation  is  made  possible  by  the  G-E  Electric  Motor,  = 
=  and  its  field  for  other  uses  is  unlimited.  One  G-E  Electric  Motor,  mounted  ==; 
=  011  a  truck,  can  be  used  to  run  a  rock-crusher,  pump,  concrete  mixer,  ensilage  = 
=  cutter,  or  for  threshing,  baling,  grain  crush-  = 
=  ing.  etc. 

=^  .     In  the  house,  electric  power  has  proven 

=  itself  woman's  greatest  help  in  churning,  sew 

=  ing,  washing  and  in  many  other  ways.  Elec 

=  tricity,  too,  brightens  the  dark  mornings  an< 

=  long  nights,  bringing  at  trifling  expense  coil 

-  venience  and  cheer  of  more  and  better  light.' 
=  Write  today  for  interesting  free  booklets 
=  about  ranching  and  farming  with  electricity. 
  The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 

-  request,  gladly  answer  all  que. it  inns  re- 
—  la  ting  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 

.  and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  of  tltis  Company 

H  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  B 
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A  Willing:  Worker 


SAMSON  TRACTORS  are  built  for  plowing  and  cultivating 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  for  farms  of  moderate  size.  They  have 
proven  their  ability  to  do  the  work  at  far  less  expense  than  with 
live  stock — and  the  soil  is  turned  to  a  greater  depth. 

Fitted  with  the  wonderful  Samson  Sieve — grip  wheels — the 
tractor  works  easily  in  plowed  ground  or  on  wet,  sticky  clay  and 
adobe  soils.  These  wheels  and  the  tractor  are  described  in  new 
catalog — just  printed. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  I  A. 
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How  New  Plants  May  be  Made. 


[By  Lutiikr  Btkua.nk,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.] 

The  more  usual  concept  of  the  forma- 
tion of  species  is  by  slow  variations  so 
well  known  as  the  Darwinian  theory, 
which,  though  attacked  from  every  point, 
still  is  and  must  always  in  the  main  be 
accepted,  for  without  question  it  gives 
the  fundamental  principles  of  evolution 
as  had  never  been  done  before.  Yet  the 
boundless  amount  of  research  along  these 
lines  during  the  last  half  century  has 
developed  strong  new  sidelights  which 
illuminate,  and  in  some  cases  compel  a 
slightly  different  view  of  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  master  Darwin. 

During  the  period  of  forty  years  that 
I  have  been  experimenting  with  plant 
life,  both  in  bleak  New  England  and  in 
sunny  California,  extensively  operating 
on  much  more  than  4,500  distinct  species 
of  plants,  including  all  known  economic 
and  ornamental  plant  forms  which  are 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  temperate  and 
semi-tropic  climates,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  commonly  grown  in  greenhouses, 
and  numerous  absolutely  new,  not  before 
domesticated,  and  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore attempted  by  any  individual  or  body 
of  individuals,  numerous  general  princi- 
ples have  pressed  themselves  forward  for 
discussion  and  observation.  Only  one  of 
these  can  be  discussed  at  this  time,  and 
this  briefly,  more  as  a  text  for  further 
observations  and  experiments  than  as 
anything  like  a  full  view  of  this  highly 
interesting  mode  of  species  formation. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  our 
so-called  species  are  only  tentative  bun- 
dles of  plants,  no  two  individuals  of 
which  are  exactly  alike,  but  nearly  all 
of  which  quite  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  general  outside  appearances  and  in 
hereditary  tendencies.  Yet  no  one  can 
tell  just  what  the  result  will  be  when 
combinations  of  these  inherent  tendencies 
are  crossed  or  subjected  to  any  other 
disturbing  factor  or  factors.  Like  the 
chemist  who  has  new  elements  to  work 
with,  we  may  predict  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  what  the  general  results  will 
be,  but  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  these  combinations  is  far  more 
difficult,  even  impossible,  as  the  life  forces 
of  plants  and  animals  act  in  infinitely 
more  new  directions  than  can  any  ordi- 
nary number  of  combinations  of  chem- 
icals. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  by  crossing  two  somewhat 
different  species  or  varieties  a  mongrel 
might  be  produced  which  might,  or  more 
likely  might  not.  surpass  its  parents. 

The  fact  that  crossing  was  only  the 
first  step  and  that  selection  from  the 
numerous  variations  secured  in  the  sec- 
ond and  a  few  succeeding  generations 
was  the  real  work  of  new  plant  creation 
had  never  been  appreciated;  and  today 
its  significance  is  not  fully  understood, 
either  by  breeders  or  even  by  many  sci- 
entific investigators  along  these  very 
lines.  Old  tailings  are  constantly  being 
worked  over  at  great  expense  of  time 
and  small  profit,  while  the  mother  lode 
is  repudiated  and  neglected. 

Plant  breeding  to  be  successful  must 
be  conducted  like  architecture.  Definite 
plans  must  be  carefully  laid  for  the  pro- 
posed creation;  suitable  materials  select- 
ed with  judgment,  and  these  must  be 
securely  placed  in  their  proper  order  and 
position.  No  occupation  requires  more 
accuracy,  foresight  and  skill  than  does 
scientific  plant  or  animal  breeding. 

As  before  noted,  the  first  generation 
after  a  cross  has  been  made  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  complete  blend  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  both  parents;  not  only 
the  visible  characteristics,  but  an  infi- 
nite number  of  invisible  ones  are  in- 
herent and  will  shape  the  future  char- 
acter and   destiny  of  tne  descendants, 


often  producing  otherwise  unaccountable 
so-called  mutations,  saltations  or  sports, 
the  selection  and  perpetuation  of  which 
give  to  new  plant  creations  their  unique 
forms  and  often  priceless  values,  like 
the  Burbank  potato  produced  thirty-six 
years  ago  and  which  is  now  grown  on 
this  western  coast  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others  (fourteen  millions  of 
bushels  per  annum,  besides  the  vast 
amount  grown  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  other  countries),  or  the  Bart- 
lett  pear,  Baldwin  apple,  and  navel  or- 
anges, all  of  which  are  variations  select- 
ed by  some  keen  observer.  Millions  of 
others  are  forever  buried  in  oblivion  for 
the  lack  of  such  an  observer. 

But  in  this  pai>er  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  not  unusual  result  of  cross- 
ing quite  distinct  wild  species  which  de- 
serves the  most  careful  analysis,  as  it 
seems  to  promise  a  new  text  for  scien- 
tific investigation,  especially  on  biometric 
lines.  The  subject  was  most  forcibly 
brought  to  my  attention  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  singular  behavior  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  seedlings  of  raspberry- 
blackberry  hybrids.  By  crossing  the  Si- 
berian raspberry  (  Rubus  crataegifolius) 
with  our  native  trailing  blackberry  ( Ru- 
bus vitifolius),  a  thoroughly  fixed  new 
species  was  summarily  produced.  The 
seedlings  of  this  composite  Rubus  (named 
Primus),  though  a  most  perfect  blend  of 
both  parents,  but  resembling  neither, 
never  reverted  either  way,  all  the  seed- 
lings coming  much  more  exactly  like  the 
new  type  tnan  do  the  seedlings  of  any 
ordinary  wild  Rubus.  Many  thousand 
plants  have  been  raised  generation  after 
generation,  all  repeating  themselves  after 
the  new  and  unique  type.  No  botanist 
on  earth  could  do  otherwise  than  classify 
it  if  found  wild  as  a  valid  new  species, 
which  it  truly  is,  though  so  summarily 
produced  by  crossing. 

Since  the  Primus  species  was  originat- 
ed, numerous  similar  cases  have  attract- 
ed attention,  such  as  my  now  popular 
Phenomenal,  produced  by  crossing  the 
Cuthbert  raspberry  wiih  our  native  Pa- 
cific Coast  blackberry,  and  the  Logan 
berry,  both  of  which,  though  a  comple  te 
blend  of  two  such  distinct  species,  yet 
reproduce  from  seed  as  truly  as  any 
wild  Rubus  species. 

I  have  also  had  growing  on  my  grounds 
for  some  fifteen  years  or  more,  hybrids 
of  Rubus  idaeus  and  Rubus  villosus,  both 
red  and  yellow  varieties.  All  are  exactly 
intermediate  between  these  two  very 
widely  different  species,  yet  both  always 
come  true  intermediates  from  seed,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  never  reverting 
either  way. 

By  crossing  the  great  African  "stubble 
berry"  (Solanum  guinense)  with  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  "rabbit  weed"  (Solanum  vil- 
losum)  an  absolutely  new  species  has  also 
been  produced,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
sembles in  almost  every  particular  the 
common  blueberry  (Vaccinium  Pennsyl- 
vanicum),  and  whiie  the  fruit  of  neither 
species  is  edible,  the  fruit  of  the  newly 
created  one  is  most  delicious  and  most 
abundantly  produced,  and  the  seedlings, 
generation  after  generation,  though  pro- 
duced by  the  million,  still  all  come  as 
true  to  the  new  type  as  do  either  parent 
species  to  their  normal  type. 

Still  another  example  of  this  mode  may 
be  found  in  my  experiments  with  Opun- 
tias.  By  crossing  O.  tuna  with  O.  vul- 
garis, thousands  of  seedlings  have  been 
produced,  all  of  which,  in"  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  generations,  though  a  well- 
balanced  blend  of  the  two  natural  spe- 
ciete,  still  come  as  true  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated species  as  do  either  parent  species 
to  their  own  natural  types. 
..■  Not  only  does  this  new  mode  hold  -true 
under  cultivation,  but  species  are  also 
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EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  16  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  6.. ISO  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


LAY  A^fc 
PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried,  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW.  Address 

OR  EN  STEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

1 20  5outh  Los  Angeles  Street  fan  FnncUeo :   233  RiaJto  Bid*. 
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summarily  produced  in  a  wild  state  by 
natural  crossing. 

The  western  blackcap  (Rubus  occiden- 
talis)  and  the  eastern  red  raspberry  (Ru- 
bus strigosus)  when  growing  contiguous, 
as  they  very  commonly  do  in  central 
British  America,  often  cross,  forming  an 
intermediate  new  species  which  some- 
times sorely  crowds  both  of  the  parent 
species,  and  when  brought  under  culti- 
vation still  firmly  maintains  its  inter- 
mediate characters,  no  matter  how  often 
reproduced  from  seed.  And  still  fur- 
ther, our  common  "tarweed"  (Madia  ele- 


gans),  with  its  beautiful  large  blossoms 
often  crosses  with  M.  saliva  with  its  in- 
significant pale  yellow  flowers,  produc- 
ing a  complete  intermediate.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  wnether  the  intermediate 
will  reproduce  true  from  seed,  but  con- 
fidently expect  it  to  do  so.  Similar  re- 
sults among  wild  evergreens  and  decid- 
uous trees  and  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  have  been  frequently  and  force- 
fully brought  to  my  attention,  leaving 
little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
evolution  of  species  is  by  more  modes 
than  some  are  inclined  to  admit. 


The  Question  of  Oil. 


1  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Wm.  M.  Bristol.] 

What  place  is  crude  petroleum  with 
asphalt  base  to  have  in  the  roadmaking 
of  the  future? 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  although 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  in  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  any  of  the  concrete  road- 
way now  being  constructed  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it  is  practically  unanimous.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  use  of 
oil  is  be  abandoned;  for  the  concrete 
road  is  too  costly  to  permit  of  its  im- 
mediate construction  on  all  thorough- 
fares. And,  furthermore,  there  is  a 
widely  prevalent  belief  that  the  exact 
method  of  using  oil  in  road  construction 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  has  not 
yet  been  systematically  tested. 

Where  oil  has  been  used  for  surfacing 
and  binding  macadam  roads  it  has  been 
found  that  such  roads  inevitably  become 
wavy  or  rough  and  the  verdict  has  been 
that  too  much  oil  was  used.  This  verdict, 
however,  is  only  a  half-truth  and  needs 
qualification.  The  qualification  is  to  be 
found  in  the  oiled  macadam  roads  which, 
after  a  few  years  of  service,  have  been 
torn  up  and  re-made.  These  re-made 
roads  have  remained  smooth,  have  worn 
evenly  and  have  not  required  any  sub- 
sequent dressings  of  oil  and  sand  or 
screenings  after  the  manner  proposed 
for  the  concrete  highway.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  analyze  what  happens  in  the  mak- 
ing and  re-making  of  the  oiled  macadam 
road. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  broken 
limestone  when  used  for  macadamizing 
forms  a  more  compact  and  tenacious  mass 
than  does  the  harder  stone  of  granitic 
character;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the 
mixing  of  the  two  for  obvious  reasons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  mixing 
involves  much  care  and  expense  and  is 
difficult  in  practice.  In  many  sections 
of  the  State  the  granitic  rocks  are  abun- 
dant, and,  if  after  crushing,  they  can  be 
firmly  bound  in  the  roadway  will  be 
found  preferable  to  limestone  or  an  ad- 
mixture thereof.  Where  granite  alone 
is  used  it  must  be  bound  together,  not 
only  at  the  surface,  but  throughout  the 
mass  by  the  addition  of  something;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  roadbuilders  of  the 
day,  that  something  must  be  either 
cement  or  asphalt. 

Where  asphalt  has  been  used  it  has 
been  either  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  crude 
petroleum  or  of  liquid  asphalt  residue 
from  the  refinery.  The  roadbuilders  have 
sought  to  solidify  the  layer  of  crushed 
granite  by  rolling  it  and  to  bind  the  sur- 
face by  a  light  application  of  oil  or  as- 
phalt and  a  coat  of  sand  or  screenings. 
Usually  the  layer  of  crushed  stone  has 
remained  loose  except  where  an  excess 
of  oil  has  gone  down  into  it— and  this 
has  been  the  rule  oftener  than  the  ex- 
ception. Heavy  traffic  has  finally  pushed 
the  unevenly  bound  stone  into  dips, 
spurs  and  ridges  which  bring  hard  words 
to  the  mind  if  not  to  the  lips  of  the 
traveler. 

To  remedy  this  condition  the  oiled 
macadam  has  been  torn  up  in  some  places 


by  means  of  Cyclopean  cultivators  and 
the  roads  have  been  re-made.  After  the 
giant  cultivator,  drawn  by  a  powerful 
tractor,  has  passed  by,  the  macadam  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  form  of  cakes,  the 
stones  of  which  are  firmly  bound  to- 
gether by  the  asphalt,  from  which  the 
volatile  oil  has  now  been  evaporated.  A 
roadroller,  with  spiked  wheels  passes 
over  the  cakes  and,  theoretically  leaves 
them  disintegrated,  each  piece  of  stone 
retaining  a  coating  of  asphalt.  Then 
comes  the  road  grader,  drag  or  whatever 
implement  is  found  best  adapted  to 
smoothing  out  the  crushed  rock,  after 
which  the  roller,  with  spikes  removed, 
comes  back  to  solidify  it.  A  light  dress- 
ing of  oil  and  sand  follows  and  the  road 
is  again  opened  to  travel,  and  in  better 
condition  than  when  new;  for  the  con- 
densed asphalt  throughout  the  macadam 
now  acts  as  a  binder  rather  than  as  a 
lubricant,  as  was  the  case  while  it  con- 
tained volatile  oil. 

This  remaking  process,  however,  is  ex- 
pensive and  naturally  prompts  the  ques- 
tion, "Cannot  this  condition  be  attained 
in  the  original  construction  process?" 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  road-students 
that  it  can,  and  the  concensus  of  sugges- 
tion seems  to  be  along  the  following 
lines: 

Let  the  earthen  bed  of  the  roadway  be 
first  prepared  as  if  for  permanent  travel 
except  that  enough  earth  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  coming  layer  of  maca- 
dam. Let  the  road,  in  that  condition 
be  actually  opened  for  travel  for  a  year; 
for  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  relatively 
narrow  wheels  of  heavily  loaded  wagons 
will  pack  its  surface  more  effectively  than 
the  wide-wheeled  roadroller,  especially  if 
a  long,  wooden  smoothing  drag  be  occa- 
sionally drawn  over  it  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  packing  process.  The  earthen  bed 
having  been  prepared  in  this  simple  and 
inexpensive,  yet  effective  way,  let  the 
broken  stone  ungraded  as  to  sizes,  be 
spread  thereon.  Then  let  the  oil-wagon 
come  and  give  the  mass  just  about  the 
amount  of  oil  commonly  used  in  surfac- 
ing, and  let  the  mass  be  stirred  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary cultivator  in  order  that  each  piece 
of  stone  may  get  a  film  of  asphalt  while 
the  volatile  oil  is  given  opportunity  to 
evaporate.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
let  the  macadam  be  smoothed  and  rolled 
and  opened  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  would  be 
better  than  concrete,  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  cheaper,  especially  where 
natural  gravel  of  proper  size  is  available 
for  use  instead  of  crushed  stone.  Indeed 
there  are  several  short  stretches  in  San 
Bernardino  county  where  roads  of  this 
character  have  been  incidentally  con- 
structed across  gravel  beds;  and  this 
road  has  the  appearance  of  the  best  as- 
phalt pavement.  It  is  further  believed 
that  where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry  and 
compact  and  is  thoroughly  solidified, 
three  or  four  inches  of  this  kind  of  mac- 
adam would  be  sufficient,  especially  for 
roads  upon  which  there  is  not  much 
travel. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  State 


and  county  highways  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  road  building  in  California;  but 
the  byways  must  be  improved  by  cheaper 


methods  than  the  highways  and  there 
must  be  more  experimentation  before 
these  cheaper  methods  are  perfected. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 

T     T  m  M  Ty1  Sustains  Fertility 
m     jII  ^/  ||  M  '  j  increases  Productiveness 


Hydrated 
Ground  Carbonate 


Everybody  wants  lime  about  the  same  time — during  late  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Last  season  the  demand  exceeded  supply.  SECURE  YOUR  NEEDS 
NOW;  get  it  in  your  warehouse  for  use  at  proper  time.  No  danger  of  fire 
from  Hydrated  Lime  or  Ground  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Booklet  and  prices  for 
the  asking. 

Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Co. 

807  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


WOULDN'T  IT  BE  FINE 

If  you  could  whenever  desired  and  at  an  operating  expense  of  less  than  2  cents 
per  1000  gallons,  apply  water  to  your  garden,  orchard,  or  green  house  plants  in 
the  form  of  fine  rain  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  less  than  four  hours?  All  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  using  the  Campbell  Combination  Oil  Engine  Pumping  Outfit 
and  the 

CAMPBELL  AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION  SPRINKLERS 

The  Campbell  Automatic  Irrigation  Sprinkler  is  something  entirely  new.  It  cov- 
ers four  times  the  area  of  any  other  practical  sprinkler,  the  distribution  is  perfect 
over  the  entire  surface  covered,  the  discharge  streams  are  entirely  unobstructed 
and  cannot  become  clogged  by  sediment  or  pipe  scale,  it  operates  on  very  low 
pressures,  requiring  inexpensive  pumping  machinery,  and  lias  bell  metal  balls 
with  removable  Tobin  Bronze  Bearings,  thus  making  it  practically  indestructible. 
It  solves  the  irrigation  problem. 

For  out-door  use  the  sprinklers  are  placed  50  ft.  distant  in  every  direction  on  6 
foot  %  inch  stand  pipes  connected  to  underground  pipe  system  through  which 
water  is  supplied  to  the  sprinklers  under  pressure,  preferably  from  our  Combina- 
tion Pumping  Outfits,  and  so  arranged  that  as  large  an  acreage  as  the  pump  will 
supply  can  be  turned  on  at  one  time.  For  green  house  use  the  sprinklers  are 
placed  35  feet  apart  on  pipe  8  feet  high  extending  lengthwise  the  building,  and  are 
operated  in  an  inverted  position. 

Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  mail  you  postpaid  sample 
of  regular  Brass  Irrigation  Sprinkler  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  with  full 
instructions  for  installing  and  operating.  Nickel  Plated  Sprinklers  for  lawn,  park 
or  cemetery  use,  complete  with  4  foot  stand  pipe  with  connections  for  attaching 
to  %  inch  hose,  delivered  via  Parcel  Post  or  express  $6.00.  After  November  1st 
price  on  regular  Brass  Sprinkler  will  be  $3.00.  Our  booklet,  "Modern  Irrigation," 
on  request. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Dept.  B-3, 
218  East  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

References:  Dun,  Bradstreets  or  any  bank  in  Jacksonville. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 
O nmnef  "^^^^^v^^    Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  1V2>  3  and  5 

flumps.  ^^fe^>\  HorsePower. 

PllTYlTIC'  ^^^^^^  Send  for  Catalogue— 

1    Ullipa*  ^^>^\     Mailed  Free 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  rine-oiline  bearincs.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearine  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alirnment,  doim  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  heatine.    Lone  paclcine  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  latest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc.  ^  /-'^ \ 


Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 
33-41  Fremont  £  1.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


at- 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL,  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing-  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Weissbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Fourth  Gravenstein  Show. 

Far  and  away  the  prettiest  fruit  show 
of  the  many  held  annually  in  California 
was  the  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  held 
at  Sebastopol  last  week.  Other  shows 
may  be  larger  and  more  representative 
of  the  State,  but  none  are  prettier.  The 
Gravenstein — red  striped  and  very  strong- 
ly flavored — lends  itself  to  display,  and 
those  making  the  exhibits  used  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  utmost.  At  the  show  held 
last  week  there  were  the  usual  box  dis- 
plays, the  wonderful  feature  exhibits,  as 
well  as  the  showing  of  flowers  and  other 
fruits. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  display  was 
that  made  by  the  boys  of  the  Analy  dis- 
trict high  school,  which  is  reproduced  on 
this  page.    The  old  Greek  Parthenon,  re- 


market them  under  the  "Skookum" 
brand — which  name  is  the  Chinook  In- 
dian word  for  expressing  very  good  or 
very  excellent  quality.  More  than  150 
varieties  of  apples  are  grown  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Exchange, 
but  it  has  been  decided  to  select  eight 
varieties  only  to  be  marketed  and  ad- 
vertised under  the  "Skookum"  brand. 

Fair  Oaks  and  Orangevale  districts,  in 
Sacramento  county,  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  fine  display  of  citrus  trees 
and  fruits  at  the  coming  State  Fair. 

Fig  packing  is  now  under  way  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  The  crop  will  be 
a  little  lighter  than  had  been  expected. 
About  3%c  is  being  paid  for  the  fruit. 

The  prune  crop  of  1913  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  any  year  for  sev- 


The  Parthenon,  Reproduced  by  the  B>'\s  of  the  Analy  High  School. 


duced  to  one-eighteenth  its  size,  was 
erected,  consisting  of  a  frame  covered 
with  apples  and  the  columns  made  of 
wood  covered  with  white  cloth,  which 
made  a  handsome  booth  and  for  which 
the  boys  were  given  a  $100  prize. 

There  were  many  striking  designs 
shown,  the  two  best  being  a  mammoth 
clock  sent  by  Graton  district  and  an 
immense  dirigible  balloon  from  Forest- 
ville,  each  one  being  decorated  with  fresh 
and  evaporated  apples. 

We  learn  that  the  attendance  was  fully 
up  to  that  of  last  year  and  the  receipts 
large  enough  to  pay  the  expenses.  This 
is  rather  wonderful  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  Sebastopol  is 
but  a  small  town  of  perhaps  less  than 
2,500  people.  To  get  together  such  an 
exhibit  and  make  it  successful  means  that 
the  people  of  that  section  must  be  hustlers 
and  know  how  to  work  together. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Sebas- 
topol and  the  Gold  Ridge  section  are  lo- 
cated in  Sonoma  county,  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  California.  This  county  is 
enjoying  a  prosperous  season  in  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  lines,  and  the 
prices  being  received  are  above  the  aver- 
age, so  why  should  not  Sebastopol  con- 
duct a  successful  apple  exhibit? 

While  at  the  show  we  met  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Galloway,  who 
went  over  the  crop  situation  with  us  quite 
fully.  Mr.  Galloway  said  that  grain,  hops 
and  hay  were  especially  good  this  sea- 
son. Apples  were  about  80%  of  last 
year's  yield,  but  that  prices  were  fully 
a  half  more;  berries  had  been  fine  and 
prices  better  than  usual;  cherries  had 
been  poor;  grapes  promised  a  better  crop 
than  last  season  in  spite  of  some  sunburn 
in  July,  and  the  prices  will  be  better 
than  for  several  years.  Stock  and  dairy- 
men have  been  doing  especially  well  with 
plenty  of  feed  and  good  prices.  Poultry- 
men  have  not  done  quite  as  well  as 
usual,  owing  to  low  price  of  eggs  and 
high  cost  of  feed. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  has 
decided  to  advertise  its  apples  and  to 


eral  seasons  past.  The  production  for 
the  world  is  estimated  at  225,000,000  lbs., 
while  the  crop  in  1912  was  385,000.000 
lbs.  From  the  above  figures  the  present 
price  of  prunes  to  the  growers  would  seem 
to  be  amply  justified. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  apple  crop  on 
August  1st  was  rated  at  52.2%  of  a  crop 
for  the  whole  country,  as  against  54.5% 
for  a  ten-year  average. 

By  competent  estimates  the  orange 
crop  now  on  the  trees  is  given  in  the 
heavy  districts  as  follows:  Riverside, 
50%  of  normal;  Redlands,  50:  Pomona 
and  Ontario,  80.  While  the  crop  the  com- 
ing season  will  not  be  as  large  as  other 
years,  yet  it  is  thought  that  the  grow- 
ers may  get  as  much  net  for  their  year's 
production.  , 

The  Florida  Packer  places  the  coming 
orange  crop  of  that  State  at  7,000,000 
boxes. 

It  was  announced  last  week  that  the 
California  Wine  Association  would  ad- 
here to  its  contracts  to  pay  $10  for  grapes 
in  the  Fresno  district,  notwithstanding 
the  tariff  situation  at  Washington. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  tells  of 
fine  strawberry  clingstone  peaches  being 
raised  near  there  on  trees  that  were 
planted  forty-seven  years  ago. 

Five  thousand  tuberous  rooted  begonias 
in  their  endless  variety  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  1915  International  Exposi- 
tion by  Sanders  &  Sons  of  St.  Albans, 
England,  who  enjoy  the  honor  of  being 
special  warrant  nurserymen  to  the  King 
of  England.  These  flowers  are  fo  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  G.  A.  Dennison,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  The 
begonias  are  to  be  used  in  beautifying 
the  surroundings  of  the  Palace  of  Horti- 
culture. As  soon  as  these  flowers  arrive 
they  will  be  turned  over  to  John  McLaren, 
landscape  engineer  of  the  Exposition, 
who  will  have  them  planted  as  specified. 
The  begonia  bed  will  be  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  horticultural  garden  that  will 
fill  3,000  feet  of  ground  between  the  Hor- 
ticultural Palace  and  Festival  Hall. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  1913  raisin 
crop  of  the  State  place  the  amount  at 


JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER 

WITH  BEATER  ON  THE  AXLE 


The  JOHN  DEERE  LOW  DOWN  SPREADER  is  easy  to  load  because 
you  lift  the  fork  only  three  feet.  . 

Is  is  LIGHT  DRAFT— Roller  Bearings  is  the  reason. 

It  is  the  SIMPLEST  Spreader  made  because  the  beater  is  right  on  the  axle 
where  it  should  be. 

It  spreads  from  5  loads  to  25  loads  to  the  acre,  as  you  like — by  a  simple 
movement  of  the  feed-lever  operated  from  the  seat. 

With  another  lever  by  the  seat  you  throw  the  beater  out  of  gear  and  you 
have  a  simple  farm  wagon. 

It  is  efficient,  light  draft,  economical,  easy  to  load  and  quick  to  unload; 
durable  and  dependable. 

The  JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER  is  a  perfect  spreader. 

Write  us  for  pamphlet  "What  Manure  Will  Do  For  You"  free  for  the 
asking. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAM  FR  NCis<  u  MJLPHUR  CuvPAiNY  ,m£,,r,|£  ■J,d 

"Amcnor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Rail  or  Stick,  Re- 
lied Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  Ue  Sonfre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  llrand  Florl  dl  Zolfa 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Hennery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St..  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANJISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48S*. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BID  STOCK 

150,000   PLANTS    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  mid  Tltrlfly. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


CIiiim.    II.   Harlr.  M«r. 


C'orrt"«*pon<li'iiri"  Sollvlleil. 


1 1  o  in  v   1 1  h  o  ii  v  41  >  7 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  noil  groni  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict la  free  from  every  dlaeaae  or 
•eat. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Aaaortment  la  Complete. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet.  "EiM-nlyptns   Culture."     It  tells 

you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Mnln  St.,  I.oa  Angelea,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks.  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


Burr  Clover  Seed 
Melilotus 
Vetch 

Samples  Furnished. 

MERCANTILE  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

5th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  K.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

I  am  interested  in  2000  acres  of  land, 
very  rich  soil  tested  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  32  miles  irom  Mojave, 
land  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  and  only  2  miles  from 
railroad  station.  I  want  to  get  some 
party  who  has  complete  or  part  complete 
farming  implements  to  take  full  charge 
of  place,  and  will  maKe  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  proper  party.  The  place  has 
never  been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  con- 
dition. Only  want  small  part  cultivated. 
Write  full  particulars  or  call  on  Harry 
M.  Lichtenstein,  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental. Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and-  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses. 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SA I.E. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli.  Newman,  Cal. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY   FOR  DAIRY. 

80  acres  of  4-year-old  alfalfa  in  irrigat- 
ed colony,  Sutter  county.  L  acre  house 
orchard  3  yrs.  old  and  in  heavy  bearing; 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  apples.  New 
barn  almost  completed;  new  cottage;  cor- 
ral; canals,  laterals,  ditches  and  checks 
all  in.  Close  to  S.  P.  and  N.  E.  Ry  sta- 
tions. Frontage  on  new  state  highway. 
FOR  SALE  AT  PRICK  OF  BARE  LAND, 
by  owner,  R.  W.  McCormick,  Marysville, 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Enrly  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OK  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  K.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  6S7  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

WILL  TRADE  PORTLAND  HOME 
FOR  MILCH  COWS. 
I  have  modern  6-room  House  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  worth  $3000;  will  trade  for 
high-grade  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Holstein 
cows,  young  stock.  Have  party  in  Cali- 
fornia who  will  pass  on  cows  for  me. 
C.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  606  Commercial  Blk., 
Portland,  Ore. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — We  have  about  100 
tons  of  good  second  and  third  cutting  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  C.  W.  VANNOTE 
R.  D.  Box  49B,  Gridley.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buving.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

FOR  SALE — 175  tons  choice  alfalfa  hay 
and  30  tons  grain  hay,  delivered  on  car's 
at  Delevan.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith! 
Delevan,  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


5%  MONEY 

Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  on  the 
Contract  Plan.  Interest  on  $1000  for  11 
years,  $268.  What  rate  are  you  paying? 
We  give  6  months  grace.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E." 

F.  D.  PHILIPS, 

.  405-6-7  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland. 

Blake.  Moffitt  &  T0wne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPFR  B'ake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/irxn  Blakei  McFall  &  Co.,  Portlandfore. 


between  70,000  and  80,000  tons,  or  fully 
40,000  tons  less  than  had  been  looked  for 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  Madera  County  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  Madera  last 
week.  A  number  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  that  section  are  back  of  the 
movement. 

Bartlett  pears  from  Placer  county  are 
bringing  good  prices  in  the  East.  Last 
week  two  cars  sold  for  $1,660  and  $1,681. 

The  Chico  Cured  Fruit  Association  has 
leased  and  will  operate  this  season  the 
Griffin  &  Skelley  packing-house  at  Chico. 
The  Association  expects  to  handle  500 
tons  of  peaches  and  prunes  this  year. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
has  withdrawn  its  quotations  on  seedless 
Sultana  raisins,  as  it  has  sold  all  of  this 
variety  that  it  controlled,  which  means 
practically  the  whole  crop  of  the  State. 

Paul  Popenoe,  of  Altadena,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Magazine,  published  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Popenoe  left  here  last  week 
for  the  scene  of  his  future  work,  and  is 
anxious  to  have  ajl  plant  breeders  send 
him  their  addresses. 

The  peach  crop  in  the  Hemet  valley  is 
turning  out  fine  this  season,  while  the 
apricot  crop  there  was  very  short. 

It  was  announced  last  week  that  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  had 
reached  an  agreement  to  work  with  and 
help  handle  the  raisin  crop  which  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  California  Raisin 
Association. 

Dr.  Cook,  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission,  reports  finding  a  sure  cure 
for  the  black  scale  on  citrus  trees.  The 
parasite  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
attacks  the  half-grown  scale. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

According  to  Inspector  H.  C.  Bunker,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  is  now  in  storage  in  warehouses  at 
Stockton  and  Port  Costa  about  the  same 
amount  of  barley  as  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  wheat  in  storage  is  much  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  there  are  131,264 
sacks  of  beans  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
State,  together  with  1047  tons  of  oats,  162 
tons  of  corn,  and  183  tons  of  bran. 

The  total  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa 
in  the  Turlock  district  is  placed  at  75,000 
acres.  Total  crop  value  this  year  is  given 
at  about  $4,500,000. 

Blackbirds  and  wild  ducks  are  reported 
to  be  visiting  the  rice  fields  adjoining  the 
Sacramento  river  in  thousands,  and  to 
be  damaging  the  rice  crop  very  much. 
Growers  have  stationed  parties  in  the 
fields  with  guns  to  drive  the  birds  away. 

Water  in  the  bed  of  Tulare  lake  is  re- 
ceding daily,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
lake  will  entirely  disappear  before  the 
winter  rains  set  in.  Harvesting  is  still 
progressing  in  the  grain  fields  around 
the  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  Riverside  News  tells  of  a  new  po- 
tato that  was  raised  near  there  this  sea- 
son. It  is  called  the  Garnet  Chili,  a 
heart-shaped  spud  of  purple  color,  the 
seed  for  which  cost  $2  per  pound. 

Farmers  in  the  district  around  Hern- 
don,  Fresno  county,  have  suffered  consid- 
erable damage  from  ground  squirrels  this 
season.  An  organized  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  exterminate  them  by  using  the 
methods  of  the  federal  authorities  in  the 
use  of  poison. 

At  the  Hamilton  sugar  factory  600  tons 
of  beets  are  being  worked  up  into  2,500 
stacks  of  sugar  daily.  The  sugar  con- 
tent is  high  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
record  run  will  be  made. 

C.  R.  Devereux,  of  Concord,  has  already 
stored  in  warehouse,  75  carloads  of  hay 
and  expects  to  double  the  amount  soon, 
which  he  will  hold  for  higher  prices  the 
coming  winter. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation now  has  a  membership  of  over 
80,  and  during  July  handled  12,060  dozen 


of  eggs.  Prices  paid  for  eggs  during  that 
month  were  27c  for  firsts  and  28c  for 
selected. 

Growers  of  hops  in  California  as  well 
as  Oregon  are  enjoying  a  prosperous  sea- 
son. The  hop  crop  is  yielding  more  than 
expected,  and  the  recent  raise  in  price 
from  15  to  18  and  20c  per  pound  means 
greater  profits. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  well  known  Tagus  ranch,  near  Tu- 
lare, is  being  improved  into  one  of  the 
best  stock  ranches  of  that  section.  Three 
miles  of  20-inch  concrete  water  pipe  is 
being  laid  and  the  3,000  acres  comprising 
the  ranch  are  being  leveled. 

Part  of  the  John  Crouch  ranch,  east 
of  Chico,  was  sold  last  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco parties.  The  new  holdings  comprise 
9,128  acres,  mostly  stock  range,  and  the 
new  owners  will  go  into  the  cattle  and 
sheep  business. 

Many  new  pumping  plants  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  have  been  put  in  around 
Colusa  this  season,  and  more  will  be  in- 
stalled this  fall. 

A  second  irrigation  district  near  Tracy 
is  now  under  way.  The  first  one,  to  cover 
50,000  acres,  was  started  about  a  month 
ago,  and  the  second  one  is  to  cover  12,000 
acres  east  of  Tracy  toward  Oakley. 


VALUE  OF  LIME  ON  HEAVY 
SOILS. 


The  Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Com- 
pany advise  us  of  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Loban,  manager  of  the  Cotati  Ranch, 
Sonoma  County,  the  soil  of  which  is 
heavy  black  adobe: 

"I  tried  a  light  application  on  about 
35  acres  (heavy  black  adobe)  putting 
on  about  800  pounds  (agricultural  hy- 
drate) to  the  acre.  The  crop  on  this 
piece  of  land  exceeded  two  tons  per 
acre  (I  have  not  received  the  exact 
weights  from  the  baler  yet)  while  on  a 
piece  of  similar  land  adjoining  the  crop 
was  only  one  ton  per  acre.  The  land 
on  which  the  lime  was  placed  kept  loose 
and  moist  until  July." 

The  increase  in  crops  is  surely  very 
pronounced.  The  lime  used  was  paid 
for  several  times  over,  and  its  effect 
will  be  good  for  several  years  to  come. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 
GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 
and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown    without    irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.    Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


In  your  plans  for 
beaut  ifying  your 
Home.  Tell  us  your 
Idea  in  a  general 
way  and  let  us  sub- 
mit our  suggestions. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


Dairymen  and 
Fr  uitmen! 

See  FAIRMEAD  Now 

Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
sub-divided  into 
10-20-40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices — Easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R"  today. 

Co-Operatfve  Land  and 
Trust  Co. 

S95  Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


THE  "MEW  IMPERIAL" 
VINEYARD  GANG  PLOWS 


For  Orcbaril  and  Vineyard  Work 
In  either  2  or  3  gniif£ 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms 
"IMPERIAL,"    that's    the  name 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.    Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 

prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Frauelsco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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With  the  New  Exhibitor. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

The  handling  of  stock  after  arriving  at  the 
Fair  is  as  important  as  the  fitting  for  the  Fair, 
and  the  breeder  who  exhibits  for  the  first  time, 
usually  finds  many  difficulties  to  overcome. 

As  an  example  of  this,  an  owner  exhibited  a 
Jersey  bull,  at  one  of  the  county  fairs,  for  the 
first  time,  Early  in  the  evening  the  attendant 
took  the  bull  out  to  water  him,  using  a  leather 
halter  to  lead  him.  as  he  had  no  ring  in  his  nose. 
This  practice  had  been  followed  on  the  owner's 
ranch,  and  as  the  bull  was  a  young  one  and  easily 
managed,  no  trouble  was  experienced,  but  when 
he  was  led  out  among  a  bunch  of  registered  IIol- 
strin  cows  it  took  about  a  half  dozen  men  with 
clubs  to  get  him  back  into  his  stall.  By  having 
a  ring  and  staff  this  would  have  been  overcome 
easily,  and  so  it  would  seem  very  foolish  to  show 
bulls  at  a  fair  without  having  a  good  strong  ring 
in  the  animals'  nose. 

The  dairy  cattle  exhibitor  attending  the  fair 
for  the  first  time  should  look  carefully  after  the 
detail  work,  such  as  knowing  where  their  quar- 
ters are  Located,  securing  feed  and  bedding,  and 
should  bring  with  him  a  good  supply  of  water 
pails,  blankets,  rags  for  washing,  curry  combs 
and  brushes,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  smaller  neces- 
sities for  taking  care  of  the  stock  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  A  small  medicine  chest  will  also 
be  found  a  very  valuable  thing  to  have,  as  it  will 
often  prevent  the  loss  of  stock. 

The  care  of  show  stock  while  on  exhibit  means 
a  lot  of  work,  and  plenty  of  help  should  he  bad 
to  keep  the  droppings  cleaned  up  at  all  times, 
supply  fresh  bedding  whenever  necessary  and 
keep  the  animal  perfectly  clean  by  washing. 

The  feeding  and  milking  should  be  attended  at 
the  same  hours  they  would  lie  it'  at  home,  as  the 
noise  and  confusion  is  bad  enough  without  adding 
any  irritation  in  off-feeding  or  milking. 

Tin-  one  thing  a  cattle  exhibitor  should  re- 
member is  that  the  appearance  of  his  stock  and 
their  quarters  are  his  biggest  asset,  and  that  it 
is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  expect  much 
good  from  showing  unless  the  stock  is  carefully 
groomed. 

There  arc  a  great  many  points  that  an  exhibitor 
has  to  learn  by  experience,  and  a  little  pointer 
given  by  an  old  exhibitor  should  be  helpful.  It 
is  simply  to  keep  the  animal's  head  always  facing 
the  judge,  providing  he  is  inspecting  that  indi- 
vidual. This  may  seem  of  small  importance,  but 
it  is  a  network  of  these  small  points  that  make  a 
successful  show,  and  this  breeder  told  us  that  he 
had  found  this  one  point  often  helped  a  great  deal 
in  receiving  prizes. 

The  successful  swine  exhibitor  has  perhaps 
more  trouble  than  any  other  stockman,  or  has  had 
at  least  in  the  past.  This  has  been  caused  to  a 
great  extent  to  overfitting,  that  is,  putting  on  an 
abnormal  amount  of  fat  in  order  to  show  a  fat 
stock  exhibit  as  well  as  a  good  boned  one.  For 
this  reason  a  big  cry  has  been  raised  among  swine 
breeders  from  all  over  the  State,  and  this  year 
promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
practice,  especially  as  fat  barrow  classes  have 
been  added  to  the  premium  list. 

In  the  past,  and  no  doubt  many  will  do  it  again 
this  year,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  put  lots  of 
fat  on  a  hog  which  was  to  be  shown,  and  that  it  is 
a  poor  one  all  breeders  admit,  for  it  spoils  a  good 
many  unborn  litters  and  oftentimes  kills  the  hog 
or  spoils  it  as  a  breeder. 

Several  of  the  largest  breeders  in  the  State  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  on  this  subject,  and  state 
that  the  idea  of  running  a  fat  stock  show  with 
breeding  stock  is  radically  wrong,  both  from  the 
breeders'  and  buyers'  standpoint,  as  highly  fitted 
hogs  sold  to  the  farmer  are  very  often  unsatis- 
factory and  work  a  hardship  on  the  purebred  in- 
dustry. 

The  only  objection  to  Sacramento  as  the  Fair 
city,  by  hogmen,  is  the  extreme  heat  often  en- 
countered sometime  during  the  week,  and  this  is 
especially  true  with  hog  exhibitors,  as  fat  stock 
is  hard  to  keep  cool. 

The  practice  of  using  water  too  freely  is  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  one,  for.  while  the  drink- 
ing troughs  should  be  kept  well  filled  at  all  times, 


most  breeders  do  not  think  of  pouring  water  on 
an  animal  when  so  warm,  for  fear  of  killing  it. 

Practically  the  same  details  apply  to  hog,  sheep, 
and  horse  exhibitor  as  to  the  dairy  cattle  breeder, 
and  it  should  be  added  that  the  man  who  shows 
at  the  fair  must  go  prepared  to  be  as  busy  or  more 
so  at  the  fair  as  he  would  be  at  home,  also  to  be 
congenial  with  other  breeders  and  to  show  a 
friendly  spirit  toward  everybody,  for  the  fair  is 
his  greatest  opportunity  of  making  both  personal 
and  business  friends. 


VETERINARY  REPLIES  AND  COMMENTS. 


[By  Dr.  E.  J.  Cueely,  California  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco.] 

The  Value  of  Twins. 

To  the  Editor :  Am  in  receipt  of  answer  regard- 
ing cow,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
trouble.  Te  cow  took  a  sudden  turn  fcr  worse, 
however,  and  died  before  I  received  your  reply. 
Her  bowels  absolutely  refused  to  act,  although  I 
gave  large  doses  of  salts.  After  she  died  I  cut 
hei'  open  and  found  of  course  that  her  system  was 
all  clogged  up.  Also  found  she  was  to  give  birth 
to  twin  calves  (both  heifers).  Could  the  twins 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  her  ailment?  I  am 
not  much  experienced  with  cows,  but  have  never 
had  a  mare  than  made  a  succes  of  twins ;  in  fact, 
only  one  pair  of  twin  colts  has  ever  come  under 
my  observation  where  mare  and  colts  both  lived. 
I  have  wondered  if  twins  in  cattle  have  the  same 
effect.— Forest  YY.  Wood,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Uniperous  animals  can  bring  forth  more  than 
one  at  a  birth  and  the  offspring  thrive,  although 
the  offspring  of  uniperous  animals  may  or  may  not 
he  capable  of  reproducing  themselves.  The  human 
being  is  a  good  illustration  of  this,  and  what  ap- 
plies to  human  medicines  applies  likewise  to  veter- 
inary medicine. 


Side-Bone. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  1500  pound  three  year 
old,  colt  with  small  flat  brittle  feet  that  has  side 
bone  coming  on  left  front  foot  caused  by  driving 
him  barefoot  on  the  road  two  or  three  months 
ago.  I  have  been  applying  tincture  of  iodine 
daily  for  a  month,  and  thought  several  times  it 
was  yielding,  hut  its  doubtful.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  will  take  it  off? — P.  Ailing,  Lodi. 

A  good  blister  of  the  following  once  every  six 
weeks  for  three  times  will  stop  the  sidebones 
from  growing.  Sidebones  on  a  draft  horse  are 
not  considered  an  unsoundness;  in  light  fast 
drivers  it  is  an  incurable  blemish  causing  lame- 
ness. Sidebones  cannot  be  removed.  Use  this 
blister : 

Simple  cerate,  4-ounces;  cantharides,  3  drachms; 
bin  iodide  mercury,  2  drachms.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  apply  after  clipping  hair. 


Lumpy  Jaw. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  few  young  cows  with 
lumps  coming  on  the  under  side  of  the  jawbone 
which  I  think  is  lumpy  jaw.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this,  and  can  you  give  me  a  cure? — A.  D.  Lane. 
Delevan. 

This  is  lumpy  jaw  (actinomycosis).  Iodide  of 
potash  is  a  specific.  Give  2  drachms  iodide  potash 
for  three  weeks,  then  increase  to  4  drachms  daily. 
If  the  enlargement  is  growing,  cut  into  it  and  in- 
sert on  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  and  tincture 
of  iodine  once  daily. 

Possibly  Non-Sterilization  of  Milking  Tube. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that  calfed  last 
January.  She  got  milk-fever  and  I  called  in  a 
veterinary.  A  few  days  after,  one  teat  became 
hard  inside  and  the  milk  would  not  come.  Again 
I  asked  advice  from  the  veterinary.  I  have  used 
a  milking  tube  ever  since  and  have  rubbed  with 
several  oils  and  prepared  mixtures  given  by  the 
veterinary.  The  teat  is  still  the  same.  Now  I  am 
trying  to  dry  up  that  teat  by  using  the  tube  only 
once  in  several  days,  and  thought  that  probably 
when  she  come  in  again  it  would  be  well.  Is  this 
right?   Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?   I  think  the 


veterinary  injured  the  inside  of  the  teat  when  the 
air  was  injected,  as  I  saw  him  use  the  instrument. 
— J.  C,  Bend. 

You  have  probably  infected  this  teat  by  not 
properly  caring  for  your  milking  tube.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  qualified  veterinarian  would  cause 
this  trouble.  Probably  you  did  not  follow  your 
veterinarian's  advice  regarding  sterility  after  he 
treated  your  cow. 


Paralysis  During  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that  will  freshen 
in  a  few  days.  About  6  days  ago  she  seemed 
weak  in  her  hind  legs  and  on  going  downhill 
would  drag  or  stumble  for  10  or  12  feet,  then 
catch  herself  and  go  on  rather  wobbly.  She 
seemed  weak  across  the  kidneys.  She  has  been 
on  dry  but  good  feed  on  80  acres  of  hill  land  and 
the  cow  is  in  good  order.  Since  I  noticed  her  con- 
dition I  brought  her  up  and  put  her  in  a  lot  and 
fed  her  grass,  and  three  times  a  day  fed  7  quarts 
of  bran  and  a  quart  of  barley  and  she  'seems  a 
little  better.  Owing  to  her  condition  of  coming- 
in  soon  I  did  not  think  I  would  give  her  salts. 
This  will  be  her  fourth  calf.  She  is  a  fine  milk 
cow  and  has  always  had  good  care.  Can  you  ad- 
vise me  what  to  do? — C.  L.  D.,  Groveland. 

Pregnant  animals  about  to  bring  forth  their 
young  sometimes  show  a  paralysis  or  loss  of  power 
in  their  hind  parts  due  to  pressure  of  foetus.  Na- 
ture corrects  this  after  birth. 


For  a  Cleft  Hoof. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  with  a  cracked 
of  "cleft"  hoof.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know, 
through  the  Riral  Press,  what  to  do  for  this?  I 
have  not  had  the  horse  long.  One  hind  foot  has 
been  in  a  bad  condition,  the  other  seems  to  be 
beginning  to  crack.  Can  anything  be  done  by 
feeding  or  otherwise  to  toughen  the  hoofs  and 
render  them  less  liable  to  crack?  I  am  using 
neatsfoot  oil,  which  seems  to  help  as  an  outward 
application. — E.  M.  Calkins.  Hemet. 

Apply  the  following:  Honey,  2  ounces;  yellow 
wax,  4  ounces;  tar,  2  ounces;  olive  oil  8  ounces. 
Melt,  mix  and  apply  once  daily. 

Treatment  for  Horse's  Feet. 

To  the  Editor:  The  soles  of  the  fore  feet  of  a 
fine  four-year-old  horse,  weight  1350,  are  rather 
spongy  and  grow  down  faster  than  the  hoof,  some- 
times causing  slight  lameness.  He  is  not  on  soft 
pasture,  hut  is  stabled  all  the  time.  Now  have 
bar  shoes  on  him.  What  treatment  do  you  recom- 
mend ? — Rancher,  Grass  Valley. 

Use  leather,  tar  and  okum  and  a  dish-shoe. 


Lumps  in  Teats. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  has  bard  lumps  in  her 
teats  and  lower  part  of  the  bag.  These  cause  pain 
to  her  on  milking,  but  there  are  no  other  symp- 
toms of  disorder.  This  condition  has  prevailed 
several  months.  Can  you  give  a  remedy? — A.  D. 
Butler,  Napa. 

Give  1  drachm  iodide  potash  daily  for  one 
week ;  2  drachms  the  second  week ;  3  drachms  the 
third  week,  and  reduce  as  you  began.  If  tumors 
are  small  and  interfere  with  the  flow  of  milk  they 
can  be  removed. 


OFFICIAL  TESTING  IN  TULARE. 


In  a  letter  from  R.  F.  Guerin,  proprietor  of 
the  Sunnyside  herd  of  Holsteins,  at  Visalia,  he 
writes  that  he  has  just  finished  some  official  test- 
ing which  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  alfalfa  was  the  prin- 
cipal feed,  only  a  little  grain  being  fed  night  and 
morning,  the  following  records  seem  to  be  very 
good  and  show  the  quality  of  the  Holsteins  kept 
on  this  farm,  the  figures  being  for  a  test  of  seven 
davs : 

Zampa  Maud  Midler,  413.1  pounds  milk,  22.560 
pounds  fat ;  Buttonhole  Bess  2nd,  245.2  pounds 
milk,  11.780  pounds  fat;  Precious  Promise.  457.7 
pounds  milk,  18.103  pounds  fat ;  Iola  Dawn  Queen, 
385.3  lbs.  milk,  10.430  lbs.  fat;  Lady  Dorothy 
Hengerveld,  300  pounds  milk,  11.483  pounds  fat; 
Viola  Virginia  (2  years  old),  253.9  pounds  milk, 
12.787  pounrs  fat;  Princess  Fayette  3rd,  433.3 
pounds  milk,  15.815  pounds  fat ;  Nordica  Queen, 
384  pounds  milk,  19.067  pounds  fat;  Calvia  Wea 
Julip,  437  pounds  milk,  16.228  pounds  fat. 
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Hog  Raising  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

So  many  good  things  have  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  hog  as  a  money  maker  that  it  would 
seem  that  farmers  must  surely  know  by  this  time 
all  of  the  advantages  of  this  .animal. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  State 's  hog  industry 
is  that  seldom  is  it  entered  into  as  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  but  rather  as  a  by-product. 
It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  reason  that  our  annual 
pork  production  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  con- 
sumption and  that  we  ship  in  pork  products  when 
we  should  be  able  to  at  least  supply  our  home 
market.  The  hog  is  the  one  farm  animal  in  this 
State  today  that  is  raised  more  or  less  extensively 
as  a  by-product  by  every  class  of  farmer,  whether 
he  be  grain  grower,  alfalfa  grower  or  fruit 
grower,  and  the  only  faults  one  can  find  are  that 
the  present  day  hog  is  not  well  enough  bred  or 
large  enough  in  numbers. 

One  of  the  first  fruit  firms  in  the  State  to  see 
the  benefits  of  hogs  was  the  California  Nursery 
Company  at  Niles,  and  they  not  only  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  something  to  consume  the 
waste  products  from  their  nursery  and  orchards, 
but  also  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  hog 
which  would  transform  this  waste  fruit  into  the 
most  pork. 

The  plan  which  they  use  supplies  them  with 
ample  feed  for  the  entire  year,  a  condition  that 
most  fruit  men  who  have  hogs  find  hard  to  over- 
come. 

Having  some  600  acres  planted  partly  to  or- 
chard, but  mostly  to  nursery  stock,  there  are, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  a  great  many 
wind-falls  and  culls  which  would  ordinarily  go  to 
waste.  These  include  such  fruits  as  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples,  besides  other  varieties 
in  smaller  amounts,  which  are  usually  to  be  found 
at  a  nursery.  The  culls  are  sorted  out  when  ship- 
ping is  being  done  and  hauled  in  a  wagon  to  the 
hog  lot,  where  they  are  fed  green  without  any 
preparation.  As  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
wind-falls  from  rotting  on  the  ground  they  are 
hauled  in  and  fed  in  the  same  manner. 

As  the  fruit  season  with  such  a  diversified  or- 
chard lasts  for  several  months,  .no  other  feed  is 
necessary  during  the  late  spring,  summer  and 
fall  months.  As  the  soil  upon  which  the  nursery 
stock  is  grown  has  to  be  changed  from  a  tree 
crop  or  else  lay  idle,  small  catch-crops  such  as 
sweet  corn,  pumpkins,  mangel  wurtzels,  cabbage, 
and  the  like,  are  planted.  These  crops,  like  the 
fruit  crop,  only  furnish  hog  feed  as  a  by-product, 
for  only  the  culls  are  used  for  that  purpose,  the 
balance  being  used  for  consumption  on  the  ranch 
and  for  shipment  to  the  market. 

By  carrying  on  such  a  plan,  only  the  wastes  of 
the  ranch  are  given  to  the  hogs,  and  by  having 
purebred  stock  this  waste  product  adds  a  good 
deal  to  the  net  returns  from  the  ranch,  for  the 
young  stock  is  all  sold  at  good  figures,  for  breed- 
ers, as  fast  as  they  can  be  raised,  and  with  this 
close  selling  there  are  usually  from  55  to  65  head 
on  the  ranch.  Twelve  brood  sows  are  being  kept 
in  the  herd  at  present,  the  herd  sire  being  Oaks 
Longfellow  9159969.  This  is  a  good  looking  in- 
dividual and  is  being  crossed  with  Masterpiece 
blood,  the  former  herd  boar  being  Oxford  of 
Masterpiece.  One  particularly  good  sow  noticed 
among  the  herd  was  Countess  of  Niles  3rd  168474, 
sired  by  Oxford  Masterpiece  and  out  of  the  dam 
Countess  of  Niles  2nd  168474. 

Although  this  company  carries  on  its  opera- 
tions in  a  large  way,  most  any  fruit  man  can 
raise  hogs  as  a  by-product  by  using  cull  fruit  and 
by  planting  catch-crops  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, but  instead  of  planting  them  for  rotation 
they  could  be  raised  between  the  rows  in  the 
orchard. 

The  hog  as  a  by-product  is  not  only  a  profitable 
animal  for  the  orchardist,  dairyman  and  grain 
man,  but  is  used  by  almost  every  class  of  farmers, 
and  has'  in  the  past  been  used  as  a  market  for 
such  crops  as  melons,  grapes,  etc. 

As  before  stated,  the  hog  industry  of  the  State 
is  a  long  way  short  of  its  possible  supply,  and 
until  farmers  of  all  kinds  see  the  advantages  of 
better  stock  and  more  of  it,  they  will  be  an- 


nually losing  large  amounts  which  should  go  into 
their  pockets  instead  of  being  sent  to  other  States 
for  lard,  bacon,  hams,  etc. 


SUCCESSFUL  FAIR  AT  WOODLAND. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"The  biggest  little  fair  held  in  California  this 
year,"  is  the  way  the  press  agents  worked  up  the 
Yolo  county  fair  held  at  Woodland  last  week,  and 
they  evidently  did  their  work  well,  judging  by 
the  number  and  quality  of  exhibits  as  well  as  the 
large  daily  attendance.  Speaking  of  quality,  this 
"big  little  fair"  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
some  of  the  very  best  live  stock  breeders  in  the 
West  located  near  enough  for  them  to  help  out 
with  their  purebred  stock. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  was  the 
Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm's  exhibit  of  Berkshires, 
which  included  such  fine  individuals  as  Raven- 
wood  Longfellow,  Oak's  Combination  Longfellow, 
and  others  of  equally  good  breeding.  A.  H.  Brin- 
ton  also  showed  some  fine  Berkshire  gilts. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Son  had  a  string  of  14  head  of 
their  big  producing  Holsteins  exhibited,  including 
Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  and  Valley  Mead  2nd.  As 
usual,  this  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  greatly  aided  in  the  live  stock  show. 

It  was  expected  that  the  State  Farm  would 
send  over  a  part  of  their  Holstein  herd,  but  as 
their  show  stock  was  being  fitted  for  the  State 
Fair,  no  Holsteins  were  taken.  However,  they 
had  a  good  showing  of  Hereford  and  Aberdeen 
cattle,  Shire  and  Percheron  horses. 

By  not  having  competition,  Morris  &  Son  took 
the  Holstein  honors,  and  the  State  Farm  all  of 
the  beef  cattle  awards  without  trouble. 

A.  H.  Brinton  showed  several  head  of  female 
Jerseys  and  his  herd  bull,  which  about  made  up 
the  Jersey  classes,  with  no  competition  except 
from  W.  Fisk  from  Davis,  who  showed  his  senior 
yearling  bull. 

A  nice  showing  of  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire, 
and  Clydesdale  horses  was  shown  by  Ruby  & 
Bowers,  from  Davis,  other  exhibitors  being  Putah 
Breeders  Association,  C.  E.  Ruggles,  and  H.  C. 
Hinckley. 

Kampke  Bros,  had  a  nice  string  of  Hampshire 
sheep,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  showed  that  these  young  men  have  a  good 
understanding  of  sheep  breeding. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  live  stock 
exhibits  were  of  h,-gh  quality,  but  the  horticul- 
tural exhibit  also  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Hecke  and  others,  who  had  a  fine  display  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains  and  grasses  in  the  agricultural 
tent. 

The  implement  tent  was  well  filled  with  ve- 
hicles, plows,  etc.,  a  good  deal  of  interest  being 
taken  in  the  Hinman  milker,  which  was  on  dis- 
play by  C.  A.  Daniels. 

The  horse  show  brought  out  a  good  many  con- 
tenders and  was  superior  in  quality  to  the  shows 
usually  seen  at  county  fairs. 

Being  held  in  the  center  of  a  district  where 
harness  racing  has  always  been  popular,  the  races 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  brought 
out  some  exciting  heats. 

The  attendance  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
at  a  county  fair,  it  being  estimated  that  between 
3000  and  4000  visitors  attended  each  day. 

As  this  was  the  first  fair  held  at  Woodland  for 
a  great  many  years,  it  indicates  that  the  old- 
fashioned  county  fair  is  to  be  revived  and  that 
they  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. — 
J.  C.  L. 


MALLEIN  TEST  EXPENSIVE. 

While  the  Mallein  test  for  horses  may  have 
good  features,  it  oftentimes  works  a  hardship  on 
the  importer,  not  only  in  time  but  in  money  as 
well.  While  talking  with  C.  W.  Bowers,  of  the 
firm  of  Ruby  &  Bowers,  - we  were  told  that  this 
test  during  the  past  two  years  had  cost  that 
firm  over  $4,000.  The  great  trouble  with  it,  so 
far  as  California  importers  are  concerned,  is  the 
fact  that  when  the  shipment  arrives  at  the  At- 
lantic ports  the  stock  is  in  no  condition  to  stand 
the  test,  so  it  is  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port, 


immediately  loaded  onto  the  cars,  and  shippi 
west  through  Canada  and  takes  the  test  befort 
entering  the  United  States.  This  extra  traveling 
costs  a  good  deal  of  money — about  $350  on  a 
carload  of  horses — and  also  greatly  delays  the 
stock  en  route. 

It  would  seem  that  a  more  advisable  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  either  allow  the  stock  to  be  tested 
by  the  State  Veterinarian  after  arrival  or  pro- 
vide a  quarantine  station  at  San  Francisco. 

In  many  ways  California's  progress  along  live- 
stock lines  is  seemingly  overlooked  by  the  law- 
makers, and  about  the  best  way  to  get  good  laws 
is  for  the  stockmen  to  demand  through  organiza- 
tions their  wants. 


FIRST  CONCRETE  BLOCK  SILOS. 


The  first  concrete  block  silos  to  be  erected  in 
this  State  are  now  completed,  at  the  Glide  ranches 
in  Solano  and  Yolo  counties. 

These  silos  are  about  the  neatest  and  handiest 
in  construction  of  any  of  the  new  ones  we  have 
seen  this  year,  and  were  built  by  the  Delta  Con- 
struction Company  of  Sacramento. 

In  making  these  silos,  the  blocks  for  same  are 
made  on  the  ranch.  The  blocks  are  made  solid 
with  a  slight  curve  on  the  face  and  back  and  have 
a  large  groove  on  each  end,  also  a  small  groove  on 
the  top  and  bottom.  These  grooves  furnish  space 
for  reinforcing,  and  in  this  respect  these  silos  are 
well  braced,  as  a  rod  is  run  around  the  top  of 
each  course  of  blocks,  and  also  up  and  down  at 
the  ends  of  each  block.  Mortar  is  used  to  set  the 
blocks  with  and  also  to  fill  up  the  grooves  after 
the  iron  rods  are  in  place. 

The  face  of  the  blocks  is  made  to  imitate  stone 
with  a  rough  finish,  and  after  being  finished  with 
a  cement  solution,  has  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  side  of  the  blocks  used  for  the  inside 
is  smooth,  and,  after  being  layed,  an  asphaltum 
paint  is  used  which  makes  them  absolutely  air 
and  water  tight. 

A  continuous  door  system  is  used  by  having 
panels  about  two  feet  long  with  a  patented  latch 
which  is  used  to  make  them  air-tight. 

The  silos  hold  over  200  tons  of  ensilage  and  also 
furnish  the  foundation  for  a  large  cement  block 
water  tank,  which  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of 
the  side  walls  with  a  floor  put  across  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  A  tank  of  this  kind  at  a  height 
of  nearly  40  feet  has  many  good  features,  but  the 
main  one  is  in  having  a  fine  water  pressure. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Mr.  J.  H.  Glide  was 
just  preparing  to  fill  his  silo  with  alfalfa  which 
will  be  used  to  feed  his  sheep,  and  if  it  proves 
satisfactory  more  will  be  erected  next  year. 

As  stated  in  this  journal  in  past  issues,  this  is 
the  first  feeding  experiment  of  the  kind  to  be 
carried  out  by  any  cattle  breeder  in  this  State, 
and  the  results  will  have  a  big  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  silo  among  beef  and  sheep  men. 


STATE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  AT  LARGE. 


While  anyone  can  easily  see  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  growing  very  fast,  the  figures  which 
have  been  compiled  in  the  office  of  State  Veteri- 
narian Keane  are  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  actual  production  during  the  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  also  give  the 
amount  of  increase  in  dairy  cattle.  The  report 
states  that  the  industry  represents  an  investment 
of  nearly  $40,000,000  and  that  the  total  receipts 
from  milk,  butter  and  other  dairy  products  were 
$35,000,000  for  the  year. 

There  are  at  present  700,000  dairy  cattle  in  the 
State,  which  is  an  increase  of  200,000  in  the  past 
two  years  and  350,000  in  the  past  seven  years. 
This  large  increase  may  be  directly  traced  to  the 
large  amounts  of  arid  lands  being  brought  under 
irrigation  and  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

The  market  standpoint  of  the  industry  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  as  prices  were  good,  and  al- 
though six  years  ago  California  was  importing 
butter,  she  has  now  increased  production  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  export  trade  is  fast  being  built 
up.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  even  though 
the  increase  in  cattle  was  considered  almost  ab- 
normal, last  year  butter-fat  prices  were  good  all 
year. 

Dr.  Keane  emphasizes  the  need  for  dairymen  to 
take  steps  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  and 
suggests  that  they  have  their  herds  tested  and  to 
slaughter  the  reactors. 
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RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

We  have  a  large  shipment  of  Percher- 
ons,  Shires,  Clydesdales.  Belgians,  and 
Hackneys  now  en  route  from  Europe 
which  will  arrive  at  our  establishment 
about  September  10.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  horses,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  them  before  purchasing  else- 
where. 

ADIJRK.S8 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Oilier  Finn  In  the  I'nlted  States 
During;  the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Rank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


20  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sires  by  such  bulls  as  King's  Valet,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  show 
bull  and  sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  these  young  bulls  have  been  bred 
and  raised  on  our  farm  and  carry  the  reliable  Locke  guarantee.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  stock  of  the  best  breeding.    Do  not  buy  a  bull  until  you  have 

received  prices  and  pedigrees  of 
this  stock,  or,  better,  pay  our  ranch 
a  visit.  We  exhibit  every  year  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  our 
buyers,  so  be  sure  to  visit  our  quar- 
ters during  Fair  week  and  to  ship 
home  a  sire  rich  in  the  blood  of  our 
famous  herd.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Herd  Bull.  King's  Valet,  Gold  Medal  Senior 
Champion  Bull  at  State  Fair  last  year. 


N.H.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  California 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewm 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA.    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM — Two  flriU,  llva 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 


i  d  *  d  i  ,  i™.  l  .on  INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
In  Fnze  Kam  Lamb.  Omaha.  flve  flr8t8,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  swa 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  flve  ewes  of  any  are. 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  demand  for  range  within  the  National 
Forests  of  California,  as  indicated  by  the 
reports  covering  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
which  have  just  been  sent  to  the  Forester 
in  Washington.  Statistics  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  show  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia amounting  to  56,000  head  of  cattle 
and  53,000  head  of  sheep  as  compared 
to  the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  most  striking  change  in  grazing 
conditions  in  the  National  Forests  has 
been  in  the  increased  number  of  persons 
holding  permits  to  graze  stock  within 
the  forests.  There  are  153  new  permit- 
tees, which  increases  the  total  for  the 
State  from  2,888  to  3,041.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  horses  provided  with 
range  was  181,716  head,  a  raise  of  1,852 
head  above  the  179,764  head  for  which 
permits  were  issued  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  sheep  and  goats  also  in- 
cre'ased  from  444,648  head  to  449,105  head, 
a  gain  of  4,457.  There  was,  however,  a 
slump  in  swine,  which  dropped  from 
3,480  to  2,360  head. 

The  average  number  of  cattle  and 
horses  per  permit  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  68  head,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  goats  is  1,191  head. 
These  averages  are  a  trifle  less  than  the 
general  average  for  all  the  national  for- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

While  the  number  of  stock  grazed  upon 
the  national  forests  of  California  con- 
tinues to  increase,  there  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact  an  actual  decrease  in  the  acre- 
age of  forest  land  available  for  the  use 
of  stockgrowers.  This  decrease  is  due 
to  several  causes,  such  as  the  actual  elim- 
inations from  the  forests  of  large  areas, 
the  demands  of  settlers  for  agricultural 
land  under  the  homestead  act  of  June  11. 
1906;  the  demands  of  tourists  for  small 
areas  upon  which  they  may  pasture  their 
saddle  and  pack  stock  while  visiting  the 
almost  countless  points  of  scenic  inter- 
est in  the  State;  and  the  rapid  extension 
of  tree  growth  over  areas  which  in  the 
past  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the 
forage  consumed  by  the  stock. 

During  the  past  year,  for  instance,  the 
Forest  Service  recommended  the  elim- 
ination outright  of  some  100,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  national  forest  area  was 
restricted  by  that  amount.  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  564  tracts  of  land,  with 
an  aggregate  acreage  of  59,367  acres,  be 
listed  and  opened  to  agricultural  settle- 
ment. While  in  some  cases  the  appli- 
cants have  not  filed  upon  or  occupied 
the  land,  a  great  many  of  the-  claims 
have  been  settled  upon  and  are  rap- 
idly being  brought  under  cultivation, 
thus  curtailing  the  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  the  pasturage  ol  permitted 
stock. 

During  the  year  thousands  of  tourists 
seek  health  and  recreation  in  the  national 
forests  of  California,  and  in  order  to 
supply  suitable  forage  for  the  saddle  and 
pack-animals  of  the  tourists  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exclude  cattle  and  sheep 
from  many  choice  meadows  and  bits  of 
grass  land.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
stockgrowers  have  voluntarily  consented 
to  these  reductions  in  their  grazing  al- 
lotments, and  in  some  cases  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  fences  or  have 
otherwise  protected  the  areas  set  aside 
for  tourists'  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  segregation  of  these  tracts  has  ma- 
terially reduced  the  available  supply  of 
forage. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  stockgrower  the  fac- 
tor which  most  seriously  threatens  the 
future  of  his  business  is  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  trees  and  brush  cover  over  the 
lands  which    previously  were  principal 


sources  of  forage  supply.  Prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  national  forests  repeated 
fires  and  the  overgrazing  of  the  lands 
prevented  any  natural  re-establishment  of 
the  forest  cover,  but  under  the  systems 
of  fire  protection  and  range  management 
adopted  by  the  Service,  the  burned-over 
lands  are  reforesting  wherever  natural 
conditions  are  favorable. 

However,  according  to  the  officers,  the 
curtailment  in  available  range  area  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  conditions 
mentioned  is  more  than  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  forage  productivity  on  the  lands 
remaining  open  to  the  grazing  of  live 
stock,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
improvement  in  range  conditions  which 
is  being  effected  by  the  Forest  Service 
will  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
industry,  so  that  it  will  be  entirely  pos- 
sible to  provide  summer  range  upon  the 
national  forests  for  all  of  the  stock 
which  can  be  wintered  within  the  local- 
ity adjacent  to  and  naturally  dependent 
upon  the  forest  ranges. 


SHEEP    TICKS    AND  SPOTTED 
FEVER. 

The  free  grazing  of  2,500  head  of 
sheep  upon  the  Bitterroot  National  For- 
est, in  the  State  of  Montana,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  part  of  a  novel  experiment  in 
trapping  the  deadly  spotted  fever  tick. 
The  Forest  Service  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  working  together  in 
co-operation  with  local  sheep  growers 
in  this  new  campaign. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  the.  leading 
medical  authorities  that  the  mysterious 
and  frequently  fatal  disease  commonly 
known  as  spotted  fever  is  spread  by 
the  tick  (Dermacentor  andersoni)  which, 
in  parts  of  the  Bitterroot  forest,  occurs 
in  such  abundance  that  it  constitutes  a 
real  menace  to  man  and  beast.  Surgeon 
McClintic  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
died  last  year  of  spotted  fever  con- 
tracted during  his  study  of  the  disease 
and  its  control. 

The  plan  proposed  contemplates  the 
grazing  of  two  bands  of  sheep  upon  the 
parts  of  the  forest  where  the  tick  is 
most  abundant,  with  the  idea  that  large 
numbers  of  the  ticks  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  sheep.  Then,  as  occa- 
sion requires;  the  sheep  will  be  freed 
of  the  ticks  by  being  dipped  in  an  in- 
secticide solution  which  will  kill  the 
ticks  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
sheep. 

The  engorging  of  the  female  tick  with 
blood  is  one  of  the  essential  functions 
of  reproduction,  and  this  gorging  must 
of  necessity  take  place  upon  the  larger 
mammals  which  serve  as  hosts  to  the 
tick.  The  United  State  Biological  Sur- 
vey has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fever  ticks  which  be- 
come filled  with  blood  get  their  supply 
while  attached  to  domestic  stock,  and 
that  if  the  domestic  animals  are  freed 
of  ticks  by  dipping,  by  spraying,  or  by 
some  other  effective  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  chances  of  the  infection  of 
human  beings  will  be  vastly  reduced. 
Of  the  different  domestic  animals  the 
sheep  is  the  most  readily  handled  and 
the  easiest  to  dip  or  treat,  hence  the 
selection  of  sheep  for  use  in  the  experi- 
ment. 


BERKSHIRES  IN  SONOMA 
COUNTY. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  Berkshire  hog  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  Sonoma  county  is  that  of 
E.  C.  Rand,  near  Santa  Rosa.    Mr.  Rand 


has  175  acres  of  land  about  one-half  being 
hill  pasture  and  the  balance  is  planted  to 
orchard,  grain  hay,  and  corn.  In  the 
future  some  alfalfa  will  be  grown.  There 
are  about  50  head  in  the  herd,  most  of 


which  were  sired  by  the  present  herd 
boar,  Braebourne  Burlington.  This  is  a 
three-year-old  boar,  sired  by  Burlington 
and  out  of  Miss  Plattsburg  33rd.  He  was 
raised  by  Sam  Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

E   C.   RAND — Registered   Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co- 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale.  * 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J  W.  BENOIT,  1-;.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.    S.    GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,    Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.'  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


runs  back  into  Gentry's  breeding. 

As  the  ranch  was  badly  run  down  when 
the  present  owner  purchased  it,  new 
buildings  had  to  be  put  up,  including 
residence,  barns  and  hog  houses.  That 
the  job  has  been  well  done  one  can  see 
from  the  changed  appearance  of  the 
ranch.  One  building  we  were  especially 
impressed  with  was  built  for  a  combina- 
tion house,  to  be  used  for  hired  help 
sleeping  quarters,  an  up-to-date  work- 
shop, a  separator  room  and  a  feed-grind- 
ing room,  where  a  small  gasoline  engine 
and  feed  grinder  is  operated.  This  feed 
grinder  is  something  every  farmer  should 
have  who  feeds  grain  to  stock,  for  it  pre- 
pares the  food  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
very  little  loss.  The  cost  of  operating 
these  cutters  is  very  small,  as  well  as  the 
first  cost,  which  was  for  this  one  $50. 

In  connection  with  purebred  hogs, 
purebred  Collies  are  bred,  and  make  a 
very  profitable  as  well  as  enjoyable  side 
line. 

We  were  told  that  part  of  this  stock 
will  be  exhibited  at  both  the  Santa  Rosa 
and  Sacramento  fairs  and  that  from  now 
on  the  herd  will  be  built  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible. — J.  C.  L. 


WHAT  CREAMERY  IS  DOING  IT? 


To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  of  a 
creamery  in  this  State  that  will  furnish 
a  dairy  stock  to  the  dairyman,  the  same 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  butter-fat  sold 
to  the  creamery?  If  so,  please  give  their 
address  and  any  other  information  you 
may  have  on  this  subject. — Reader,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

We  do  not  have  in  mind  any  creamery 
which  furnishes  dairy  stock,  but  were 
under  the  impression  that  all  creameries, 
in  new  districts  at  least,  furnish  money 
to  the  dairyman  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest  with  which  the  dairyman  may 
purchase  cows.  Payments  are  made  by 
the  month  and  are  usua'lly  one-half  of  the 
cream  check. 

Just  what  creameries  are  at  present 
loaning  money  in  such  a  manner  we  can- 
not say,  but  do  know  personally  that  the 
Stanislaus  creamery,  at  Modesto,  and 
the  Kennau  creamery,  at  Kennau,  have 
large  loans  out,  made  in  this  way. 

We  believe  that  by  corresponding  with 
either  of  these  companies  you  will  re- 
ceive any  more  detailed  information  you 
may  care  for,  and  we  would  also  appre- 
ciate any  further  suggestions  from  cream- 
ery managers. 


A  STRIPED  HORSE. 


Experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry believe  they  have  discovered  a 
new  cross-breeu  of  horse  that  will  prove 
as  tough  and  utilitarian  as  the  mule  and 
yet  have  the  intelligence  and  speed  of 
the  full-blooded  horse. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  after 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE— 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMPLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Chas.    N.    Odell,    Prop.,  Modesto, 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS— Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp 
Stockton,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 


S.   B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa— Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


DHed 


Beet  Pulp 

SHe  t'deaf  rationjSr  dairy  cows. 


Dairy  experts  will  tell  you  that  while 
alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  feed  and 
rich  in  protein,  it  is  deficient  in 
carbohydrates  and  should  never  be 
fed  alone  if  best  resuits  in  milk  pro- 
duction are  desired. 


H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the  University 
of  California,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  says  that  a  cow  "can- 
not eat  enough  alfalfa  hay  to  enable 
her  to  do  her  best  work  and  she 
should  be  fed  some  form  of  grain  or 
by-product,  low  in  protein,  to  supple- 
ment the  alfalfa  eaten." 


In  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  found  the  ideal  combination 
with  alfalfa  to  make  a  perfectly  balanced  ration.  It  is  light,  bulky, 
succulent,  wonderfully  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  easily  digested;  absorbs 
water  very 

swells    to    about  //S^yjrf^'  Always     u  n  i  - 

six     times     its  tyr&!nm!*fc-\  form,  clean  and 

original     bulk.    >^^TI3j^)  '(*    \  .j^g^TTB^fcy   pure.  Keeps 

ittli     ii  it  rav-  ^fcJi|^?^&^|^/^5M'^!!"iWT  indefinitel 
enously   as  it   is  »£jjS=Ej8*  £r      Costs  less  than 

very      palatable  ^^^V^^^  other  rations, 

moistened.    It  is 

cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley  and  produces  better  results.  It  is  packed 
in  100-lb.  sacks  and  can  be  had  from  most  feed  dealers. 
Get  a  sack  or  two  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  from  your  dealer  today  and 
try  feeding  it  to  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you  know.  The  results  will 
be  almost  immediate  and  show  A  GAIN  OF  1  TO  5  LBS.  MORE  MILK 
PER  DAY. 

We  have  also  for  those  who  desire  it — 

MOLASSES-DRIED  BEET  PULP 

— just  the  plain  beet  pulp  and  beet  molasses  dried. 
Preferred  by  many  feeders  because  of  its  sweetness, 
as  cattle  eat  it  with  so  much  relish.  Has  all  the  feeding  value  of  the 
plain,  but  with  the  addition  of  molasses.  An  excellent  feed  not  only 
for  dairy  cattle,  but  for  fattening  as  well.  Particularly  good  for 
horses;  it  improves  their  general  condition  and  also  coat.  Let  the 
horse  try  it  and  he'll  show  you  how  he  likes  it  and  the  way  he  be- 
haves under  it.  Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  put  up  in  the  same 
way  as  the  plain  and  sold  on  the  same  basis.  ASK  YOUR 
DEALER  FOR  IT— OR  WRITE  US  FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


607  Central  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


experiments  made  by  breeding  "Dan," 
the  Greavy  zebra  from  the  National 
Zoological  Garden,  to  a  Morgan  mare 
at  the  Maryland  experimental  farm  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  resultant  foal  has  been  highly 
praised  by  horsemen,  and  the  breeders 
are  urging  that  the  Government  im- 
port as  many  more  zebras  of  the  same 
strain  as  can  be  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  new  breed. 


OREGON  WOOL  CLIP. 


The  closing  of  the  1913  wool  season 
in  Oregon  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
the  clip  was  the  smallest  the  State  has 
produced  in  several  years.  This  and 
lower  prices  resulted  in  the  sheep  of 
Oregon  realizing  less  money  from  the 
industry  than  usual.  But  for  the  good 
prices  obtained  in  the  mutton  market, 
the  year's  operations  would  have  made 
a  poor  showing. 

The  total  clip  of  the  State  in  1913  is 
estimated  at  about  16,300,000  pounds,  as 


against  a  production  last  year  of  18,- 
700,000  pounds  and  a  clip  two  years  ago 
of  18,900,000  pounds.  The  net  value  of 
this  season's  wool  to  the  Oregon  growers 
was  about  $2,080,000;  that  of  last  year 
$3,000,000;  that  two  years  ago,  $2,500,000. 


NATIONAL    FOREST  TIMBER 
FILLING  HOME  DEMAND 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Records  recently  compiled  in  the  office 
of  the  District  Forester  show  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
there  was  cut  from  the  19  National  For- 
ests in  California  01,572  000  board  feet 
of  timber  valued  at  $126,719.89. 

Of  the  above  amount,  9,153,000  board 
feet,  valued  at  $18,011.15,  was  cut  by 
settlers  and  residents  within  or  near 
the  forests  under  free  permit  for  do- 
mestic use. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of 
about  17  per  cent  over  the  total  amount 
cut  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
1912. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


J.  H.  Glide  of  Dixon  reports  having 
shipped  a  carload  of  Shropshire  sheep  to 
British  Columbia  during  the  week.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  a  new  market  for 
the  California  breeder,  as  the  transporta- 
tion difficulties  have  now  been  overcome, 
a  new  railroad  having  been  recently  com- 
pleted which  will  allow  of  through  ship- 
ments. Mr.  Glide  reports  that  the  de- 
mands for  Shropshire  sheep  this  year  has 
been  very  heavy  and  that  most  breeders 
are  well  cleaned  up  on  this  breed. 


The  Polytechnic  School  of  San  Luis 
Bbispo  expects  to  show  its  pure-bred 
horses  and  cattle  at  the  coming  county 
fair  at  Fresno.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  for  this  stock  to  be  shown  at  Fresno 
and  will  greatly  benefit  the  live  stock 
exhibit  there. 


A  foundation  Jersey  herd  was  pur- 
chased during  the  week  by  Mr.  Crabtree 
of  Stratford,  Kings  county,  from  the 
Royal  Jersey  herd  at  Han  ford.  Hereto- 
fore the  Jersey  breed  in  Kings  county 
has  been  slow  to  advance,  and  it  is  good 
to  know  that  more  purebreds  are  being 
added. 


A  dairyman  by  the  name  of  J.  B.  Moore 
of  South  Colusa  has  been  complained 
against  by  James  Smith,  State  Dairy  In- 
spector, for  not  having  complied  with  the 
State  dairy  laws  as  to  sanitary  conditions. 

J.  M.  Clark  of  Woodland  has  started  a 
good  sized  purebred  herd  of  O.  I.  C. 
swine  on  his  ranch  near  town.  The  foun- 
dation for  the  herd  was  purchased  in 
Oregon,  and  it  is  Mr.  Clark's  intention  to 
build  up  a  good  sized  herd  of  the  white 
hogs. 


A  drift  fence  nearly  seven  miles  long  is 
being  built  by  cattlemen  of  Kern  and  Inyo 
counties.  The  object  of  the  fence  is  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  herding  the  cattle 
near  the  Kern  National  Forest.  The  For- 
est Service  is  furnishing  the  posts  and 
the  cattlemen  the  wire. 


The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  re- 
ports that  certificates  to  the  number  of 
2710  were  issued  from  the  secretary's 
office  during  the  two  weeks  ended  August 
2.  Of  these,  625  were  for  registrations  of 
cows;  456  were  for  registrations  of  bulls; 
992  were  for  transfers  of  cows,  and  637 
for  transfers  of  bulls. 


to  try  and  overcome  this  growing  dis- 
ease. 


Stockmen  who  depend  upon  sugar  beet 
tops  from  the  fields  near  Woodland  will 
have  less  feed  this  year  than  usual,  as  the 
beet  crop  in  that  district  will  be  consider- 
ably short,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally dry  winter. 


Five  carloads  of  feeders,  mostly  from 
the  7-V  outfit  in  the  Tipton  district,  were 
purchased  by  J.  E.  Mitchell  during  the 
week  and  shipped  to  Williams. 

Another  new  Jersey  herd  is  promised 
Yolo  county  by  W.  Fisk  of  Davis.  Mr. 
Fisk  has  recently  purchased  the  19  months 
old  bull,  Silver  Marquis  107001,  from  the 
Wieland  herd  at  Los  Angeles,  which  he 
expects  to  use  as  his  herd  bull.  This  bull 
is  a  grandson  of  the  imported  Golden 
Marquis,  who  was  grand  champion  bull  at 
the  California  State  Fair  in  1909.  His 
dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  is  expected 
to  make  1000  pounds  of  butter  for  this 
year.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  owner  to 
make  a  trip  East  this  fall  to  purchase  a 
carload  of  purebred  Jersey  cows  to  use  for 
a  foundation.  At  present  Mr.  Fisk  is 
milking  70  head  of  grade  Jerseys  and 
says  that  they  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  he  considers  purchases  of  purbreds 
at  present  prices  good  business. 


C.  A.  Daniels  &  Son,  of  Modesto,  coast 
agents  for  the  Hinman  milking  machine, 
report  that  sales  have  been  very  good 
from  all  over  the  State.  During  the  past 
month  the  Poppy  Ridge  Dairy  at  Elk 
Grove  installed  the  machines  and  expects 
to  materially  cut  down  the  expense  of 
milking  and  also  to  keep  down  the  bac- 
terial count,  which  is  said  to  be  the  low- 
est of  any  dairy  In  the  State.  The  Hin- 
man Company  report  having  sold  1300 
machines  since  the  first  of  January  1913. 


The  Jenkins  ranch,  near  Live  Oaks,  sold 
during  the  past  week  a  small  herd  of 
milch  goats  to  A.  Chapman.  The  new 
owner  proposes  to  use  these  for  a  foun- 
dation herd,  which  he  believes  will  equal 
in  net  returns  a  cow  dairy. 


Since  last  June  nearly  500  head  of  sheep 
have  died  near  Santa  Rosa  in  the  Free- 
stone district.  The  disease  is  unknown, 
and  State  Veterinarian  Keane,  assisted  by 
J.  J.  Summerfield,  are  investigating  to 
try  and  diagnose  the  trouble. 


The  Tulare  county  creameries  paid, 
during  the  month  of  July,  over  $91,600, 
or  an  increase  of  about  $12,000  over  the 
amount  paid  during  June.  This  is  due 
a  great  deal  to  the  extra  prices  of  from 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound  which  were  paid, 
but  the  production  was  also  increased. 


The  dairy  industry  is  going  ahead  very 
fast  around  Glenn  in  Glenn  county. 
Among  those  who  are  preparing  for  good 
sized  dairies  in  that  section  are  Sam 
Givens,  N.  W.  Hanson  and  George  M. 
Hanson. 


George  B.  Reeves,  the  purebred  Jersey 
breeder  of  Mountain  View,  sold,  during 
the  week,  five  head  of  fine  Jerseys  to 
Walter  Hobart,  the  San  Mateo  million- 
aire stock  fancier.  Mr.  Hobart  expects  to 
use  this  stock  for  foundation  purposes 
and  says  he  considers  California's  Jersey 
breeders  have  stock  which  compares  fa- 
vorably with  any  in  this  country. 


Cattlemen  from  Kern  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties  report  large  losses  from 
cattle  rustlers,  who  have,  it  is  said,  been 
operating  in  a  large  way  in  those  two 
counties. 


Owing  to  a  good  deal  of  lumpy  jaw 
around  Petaluma,  an  operation  was  per- 
formed on  a  number  of  animals  last  week 


The  feed  situation  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Southwest  is  reported  as  being  very 
bad,  and  as  a  consequence  all  of  the 
Eastern  live  stock  markets  are  being  over- 
run with  half-fat  cattle.  With  corn  prices 
soaring,  due  to  the  dry  weather,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  coming  winter  will  see 
higher  beef  prices  than  ever  before.  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  have,  as  a  rule,  been  able 
to  realize  good  prices,  but  the  question  of 
restocking  will  be  a  serious  one  in  the 
future,  and  the  man  who  starts  breeding 
well-bred  beef  cattle  now  will  benefit 
greatly  by  it  in  the  future. 


this  State.  This  business  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  line,  as  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
dairy  cattle  from  the  different  stock  sec- 
tions. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the 
butchers  of  Sacramento  to  regulate  prices 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  consumer 
would  pay  the  same  price  for  meats  in 
every  shop  in  the  city. 


C.  W.  Bowers,  of  the  firm  of  Ruby  & 
Bowers,  reports  that  they  are  entirely 
sold  out  of  stallions,  but  are  expecting  a 
good  sized  shipment  about  September  10. 
He  further  states  that  he  has  found  the 
demand  very  good,  considering  the  kind 


of  year  California  farmers  have  had,  and 
says  that  the  Rtkal  Press  was  his  best 
selling  agent. 


The  second  shipment  of  Australian 
meat  has  been  received  at  Fresno  and 
was  sold  in  the  different  shops  there  last 
week.  Reports  say  that  a  good  many 
butchers  are  complaining  about  the  way 
it  is  butchered  and  the  way  they  have  to 
handle  it  for  the  retail  trade. 

The  farmers  in  the  Fairmead  section  of 
Madera  county  are  receiving  35  cents  per 
pound  net  for  their  butter-fat  from  the 
Sierra  creamery.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
this  is  the  highest  price  being  paid  by 
any  creamery  in  the  State  to  its  patrons. 


The  Nevada  State  Fair  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
which  follows  the  California  State  Fair 
this  year,  is  expected  to  bring  out  the 
finest  display  of  live  stock  ever  shown  in 
that  State.  Prof.  True,  now  with  the  State 
Farm  at  Davis,  states  that  the  premium 
list,  which  he  helped  to  make  up  before 
leaving  the  University  of  Nevada,  is 
equally  as  good  as  the  California  State 
Fair  premiums  and  that  a  good  many 
California  breeders  have  enquired  about 
making  the  trip.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  market  in  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  it  will  pay  the 
California  breeder  to  get  in  line  for  this 
trade,  which  should  naturally  come  to 


Will  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 


We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
of  prize-winning  stock  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  consist  of  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
and  MERINO  SHEEP  and  newly 
imported  DORSET  SHEEP. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

CHAMPION'  HERD  AT  STANISLAUS  COUNTY  FAIR.  1912 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1912 

Herd  Boar,  Modesto  King,  out  of  Colorado  King  and  Helen  Blazes  V. 
Show  stock  and  fine  young  stock  for  sale. 

JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  me  at  the  State  Fair.) 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tamworth 

Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 


2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 

4  First  Premiums 

2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

5  WIN  EL  AND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

The  Big  White  Hog 

Have  a  few  nice  young  boars  left  of 
February  and  March  litters.  Sold  out 
everything  else.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs  to  farrow  in 
August,  September  and  October.  These 
will  be  from  large,  aged  and  tested 
sows,  bred  to  big,  heavy-boned  boars. 
Write  your  wants.  Will  have  a  small 
showing  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
Call  around  and  see  what  they  are. 

<  .  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 

My  hogs  are  recorded  in  the  National 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Ass'n. 


EXCEEDING  mTmT/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  yonr  milk,  cream  and  e||  ■■■■It. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Fiiduo 

AND  THE  VALUE  OF  BOY  BEAM  MEAL." 
NOBTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 
318-830  Front  St.,  Ban  rranolaco 


Shipped  from 
LOS  ANGELES, 
PORTLAND  or 
SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO at  name 
prices. 


GROCERIES,     tents,    engines,  pumps, 
furniture,  paint,  wagons,  harness,  etc., 
at  Factory  prices. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

OLD   HICKORY   SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Jas.  A.  Brown,  Mgr. 
1001  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

Breeders  and  Importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  invaluable. 
_Tivery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.   Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  bal- 
anced and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SHAW   STOCKTON   HORSE}  OR 
TRACTION  GANG  PLOWS. 
Oar  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished  with  Steel  Slip  Shares, 
Reversible  Mold  or  Oliver  Pattern 
Bottoms. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Shortage  of  Beef. 


A  tremendous  decrease  in  cattle  while 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  threat- 
ens a  beef  famine  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  figures  secured  in  Washing- 
ton August  16th. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  decreased  more  than  16,000,000 
from  1907  to  1913,  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  population  increased  from  75,994,575 
to  91,972,266  or  15,977,691  from  1900  to 
1910. 

The  threatened  famine,  coupled  with 
the  drough  prevailing  in  the  west  and 
southwest,  are  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  make  the  beef  prices  soar  to  heights 
never  reached  before. 

Official  Statistics. — Here  are  the  offi- 
cial statistics  for  thirteen  years  on  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United 
States : 

Year  No.  Cattle 

1901   67,804,022 

1902   61,424,599 

1903   61,764,433 

1904   61,049,315 

1905   :....61,241,907 

1906   66,861,322 

1907   ;  72,533,996 

1908   71,267,000 

1909   71,099,000 

1910  61,081,000 

1911  ...v,  61,225,800 

1912  57,957,000 

1913   56,527,000 

The  government  is  working  on  two 
plans  to  check  the  shortage  of  beef  but 
thus  far  is  unable  to  tell  whether  it  will 
succeed. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  is  in  South  America, 
with  assistants  attempting  to  have  regu- 
lations adopted  that  will  permit  of  the 
admission  from  there  of  beef  in  full 
compliance  with  the  United  States  in- 
spection laws.  Even  if  South  American 
beef  is  admitted  duty  free,  however,  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  fix  regulations 
that  will  allow  that  meat  to  pass  in- 
spection. 

A  Conflicting  Report.  —  Sharp  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  fresh  beef  are 
expected  to  follow  the  drought  that  is 
scorching  the  cattle  growing  states  of 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma 
and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  rot  concealing  their  anxiety 
over  the  outlook.  Their  apprehension  is 
increased  by  unfavorable  reports  said  to 
have  been  received  from  agents  now  in 
South  America  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  there. 

In  anticipation  of  the  increased  meat 
imports  that  would  follow  the  passage 
of  the  new  tariff  measure,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Melvin  was  sent  by  the  department  to 
South  America  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which  cattle  was  slaughtered  and 
meat  packed  in  those  countries.  He  'is 
said  to  have  reported  that  a  serious 
hoof  and  mouth  epidemic  is  raging  in 
Argentina,  the  principal  meat  growing 
country  of  South  America,  and  this 
necessarily  would  bar  the  entrance  of 
such  meat  to  the  United  States. 

Australia,  in  the  event  of  serious 
shortage,  is  expected  to  furnish  much 
of  the  meat  consumed  by  Americans  iu 
the  immediate  future.  This  supply  may 
be  limited,  however,  because  of  Great 
Britain's  demands  if  Argentina  fails  her 
market. 


SENATOR  FLETCHER'S  BANKS 
FOR  FARMERS. 


A  national  rural  banking  system  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Fletch- 


er, chairman  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Credits  and  also  of  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Rural  Credits 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  bill  proposes  a  system  of  local 
national  rural  banks  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  farmers.  A  state  national 
rural  bank  in  each  state  to  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  local  banks  as 
stockholders  and  the  National  Rural 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  be  located 
in  Washington,  to  be  owned  entirely  by 
the  state  rural  banks. 

To  supervise  the  proposed  chain  of 
banks  there  would  be  created  in  the 
Treasury  Department  a  devision  of  rural 
banking,  under  the  direction  of  a  "rural 
banking  board,"  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  Agriculture  and 
Labor.  The  division  would  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  "director 
of  rural  banking,"  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  banks  would 
be  to  furnish  funds  to  farmers  on  long- 
term  farm  bonds  or  notes,  secured  by 
liens  on  farms  at  not  exceeding  60  per 
cent  of  their  assessed  value.  Loans 
would  be  secured  first  by  a  local  bank, 
then  by  a  state  bank,  and  last,  by  the 
National  Rural  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  would  run  from  twenty 
to  fifty  years.  The  National  Rural  Bank 
is  designed  to  have  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus exceeding  $100,000,000,  while  the 
stock  of  each  local  bank  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Fletcher,  speaking  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  urge  immediate  consideration  of 
the  measure  by  the  Banking  Committee 
and  its  passage  at  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  expressed  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration currency  bill  as  a  commer- 
cial banking  bill,  but  said  it  would  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities because  of  the  necessity  for 
long-term  loans. 

"It  is  obvious,"  said  Senator  Fletcher, 
"that  the  only  method  of  furnishing 
capital  for  requirements  of  the  farmer 
is  the  creation  of  a  long-term  first- 
mortgage  bond,  secured  on  his  land, 
which  bond  shall  contain  a  sinking  fund 
provision,  so  that  an  amount  shall  be 
set  aside  each  year  to  pay  off  the  bond 
when  it  matures.  The  farmers'  loans 
should  run  from  twenty  to  fifty  years. 
No  banks  can  loan  money  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  The  money  must  be 
borrowed  from  the  investing  public. 
Here  is  where  a  special  system  of  banks 
is  needed  which  will  be  authorized  to 
use  their  credit  in  guaranteeing  such 
bonds  under  restrictions  which  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  such  guarantees  to  a 
minimum." 

The  proposed  Federal  reserve  sys- 
tem, the  Senator  said,  did  not  offer 
such  relief,  and  the  provisions-  of  his 
measure,  he  maintained,  though  not  per- 
fect, would  meet  the  requirements. 


SWEET  POTATOES  IN  MERCED. 


Frank  Valadores  of  Merced  planted 
seven  acres  to  sweet  potatoes  last  year. 
He  says: 

"I  rented  this  land  from  a  neighbor 
on  a  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  crop  to 
me  and  one-third  crop  to  him.  I  sold  my 
pro])  for  $1,050,  and  my  expenses  were 
about  $50,  so  my  profits  amounted  to 
about  $95  per  acre,  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  received  about  $48  an  acre  as  his 
share  of  the  crop.  The  soil  in  this,  vi- 
cinity is  especially  adapted  to  successful 
sweet  potato  raising.  We  have  ample 
water  to  make  our  crops  almost  certain. 
My  record  is  in  no  way  unusual  for  any 
one  season,  as  I  know  of  at  least  a  dozen 
other  men  who  have  b^en  more  success- 
ful than  myself." 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52  P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co. 
.  omona.  Calif. 

or  Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porter- 
ville,  Cal..  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


SPECIAL,  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  discs,  4  in.  apart 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
ALFALFA  DRILL 
That  is  the  actual  waste  in  seed 
when  broadcasted 
We  Can  Prove  it  to  You 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


PUMPS 


MOTORS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
I  Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oiling 
I  Direct  Connected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 
I  ing  units.    Built  and  guaranteed  for  all 

heads  aRd  capacities 


I  Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  but 
I  write  us  NOW  and  ask  for  catalog  and 
[information  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
|  our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

503  MARKET  STREET 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOISTEIN  HEIFERS 

3  two-year-old  bred  for  first  calf. 
PENNANT  DAIRY, 
E.  J.  WELDON, 

Box  962,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  SALES. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  breeders  to  this  column. 
Sales  of  pudebred  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
be  reported  here,  free  of  charge,  providing 
we  are  supplied  with  the  animal's  name 
and  registration  number,  buyer's  name 
and  address.  Below  are  the  sales  re- 
ported to  us  for  the  past  month. 
SHEEP. 

Frank  Meeham  to  L.  C.  Shirley,  Chico. 
10  head  Shropshire  bucks. 

DUROC-.IERSEY  SWINE. 

J.  K.  Frazer,  Denair,  sold  to  Reise  Es- 
tate, San  Francisco,  two  sows;  Fred  Cra- 


NATURAL  HAND  ACTIOl 


Thirteen  Hundred 
Hinman  Milkers 
Sold  in  First  Six 
Months  of  1913 

Now  in  many  dairies  of  Califor- 
nia because  reliable,  safe,  and  rea- 
sonable in  price.  Any  man  with 
eight  cows  may  have  the  Hinman. 

For  price  and  opinion  of  Cali- 
fornia users,  write 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Modesto,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


DURING  THE  STATE  FAIR 
I  WILL  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

8  Purebred  Holstein  Bulls,  7  Pure- 
bred Holstein  Heifers  and  50  two- 
year-old  Holstein  Grades  bred  to 
Purebred  Bulls  for  fall  calf. 

See  us  in  the  Holstein  barns 
at  the  Fair. 

E.  J.  WELDON, 
Pennant  Holsteins 


Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  won  Duroc  Jersey  Associa- 
tion's Special  Prize  at  1912  State  Fair. 
Will  have  some  fine  young  stock,  both 
sexes,  at  the  Fair  this  year.  Be  sure 
to  see  them  before  buying. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON,  Turlock,  Cal. 


10  PEDIGREED 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS 

2  TO  16  MONTHS  oi  l),  FOR  SALE 
Handsomely  marked  and  well  shaped. 
Prices  reasonable.    Call  or  write. 
W.  W.  LAMON, 
Snpt.  Florlbel  Farming  and  Cattle  Co., 
Hardwlck,  near  Hanford,  Cal. 


ven,  "Jr.,  Anderson,  one  boar:  Peter  Mer- 
man, Turlock,  one  sow;  John  McCoombs, 
Denair,  one  boar. 

Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  sold  five  sows 
and  one  boar  to  William  K.  Peek. 

Captain  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Fort 
Barry,  one  sow  to  Clarence  Eriksen,  San 
Francisco;  one  bonr  to  P.  L.  Busey,  Or- 
land;  one  sow  to  A.  Cane,  Turlock;  two 
sows  and  one  boar  to  W.  H.  Bailey,  Tur- 
lock; one  sow  to  Oscar  Jo*.-.nson,  Turlock; 
one  boar  to  W.  H.  Carroll,  Napa;  four 
sows  to  Evar  Tornell,  Turlock;  one  boar 
to  G.  E.  Bache'or,  Yerington,  Nevada: 
one  sow  to  Charles  Tod' r.  uist,  Turlock: 
one  boar  to  G.  A.  Eoug,  Tur'ock. 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington.  to  Thomas 
Gregory.  Stockton,  one  boar. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

X.  Carrithcrs.  of  Tulare,  sold  bull  calf 
Gertie's  Alto  Lad  to  Rr yal  I  .  Walts,  Han- 
ford; bull.  Butter  Boy  Victor,  to  M.  A. 
Luce,  Santa  Rosa;  bull,  .Olga's  Cretesia 
Pogis,  to  M.  S.  Masters.  Tulare:  bull, 
Fox's  Lively  Lad,  to  P.  Staufer,  Reedley. 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

R.  F.  Guerin,  Visa'.ia,  sold  Wagne  of 
Sunnyside  to  R.  Kern,  McFarland;  Dew 
Hengerveld  of  Sunnyside  to  T.  J.  Smith, 
Tulare;  Black  Cloud  of  Sunnyside  to  H. 
H.  Newman,  Visalia;  Tempest  of  Sunny- 
side to  Joseph  Silveria,  Tulare;  Washing- 
ton Irving  of  Sunnyside  to  LeRoy  Ander- 
son, El  Casco;  Bonnie  Lad  Pontiac  to 
Earl  Bennett,  Visalia;  Iago  of  Sunnyside 
to  Ralph  Smith  of  Tipton;  Leigh  Henger- 
veld of  Sunnyside  to  R.  J.  Ray,  Tulare; 
King  Conejo  of  Sunnyside  to  W.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, Tulare;  Brom  Richelieu  to  George 
A.  Barber,  Los  Angeles;  Starlight  of  Sun- 
nyside and  Jane  Cable  to  Hilo  Boarding 
School.  Hilo,  Hawaii. 


JAPANESE  FARMING 
COMPANIES. 


Before  the  new  law  about  Japanese 
holding  land  in  this  State  went  into  effect 
August  10th.  four  hundred  Japanese  of 
California  combined  in  incorporated  com- 
panies varying  from  three  to  nine  stock- 
holders and  invested  a  cash  capital  of 
$1,082,075  in  the  purchase  of  farm  land, 
vineyards  and  orchards.  Ninety-nine 
companies  sprung  into  existence  since 
the  Governor  approved  the  alien  land  law. 
These  companies  have  been  formed  in 
nineteen  counties  of  the  State,  mainly 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  San  Joaquin 
valley,  although  a  few  have  been  formed 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Southern 
California. 

In  many  instances  the  Japanese  have 
subscribed  for  the  entire  capitalization. 
The  combined  capitalization  of  the 
ninety-nine  companies  is  $2,140,000. 

The  contention  of  the  Japanese  is  that 
though  the  Webb  law  prohibits  the  de- 
scent of  land  to  heirs,  not  eligible  to 
citizenship,  there  is  nothing  which  debars 
a  transfer  of  stock  certificate. 


ALFALFA  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  a  query 
in  a  late  issue  of  the  Ritrai.  Press  in  re- 
gard to  growing  alfalfa  on  foothill  soil,  I 
will  say  that  alfalfa  can  be  successfully 
grown  upon  most  all  foothill  soils  of  Cali- 
fornia, provided  the  ground  is  free  from 
a  heavy  percentage  of  alkali,  is  properly 
prepared  before  seeding  and  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  while  growing.  No  inocu- 
lation is  necessary  where  burr  clover 
grows.  Most  foothill  soils  east  of  the  big 
valleys  have  sufficient  lime.  Clay  soil  is 
as  good  as  any,  provided  proper  drainage 
is  given.  If  you  wish,  I  will  prepare  an 
article  on  alfalfa  growing  under  foothill 
conditions.  Have  grown  it  many  years 
upon  my  rancn  here.  Subscriber. 

Carson  Hill. 

[It  will  certainly  be  very  interesting 
and  acceptable. — Editor.] 


Notice, 
Dairymen 


Satisfy  yourself  of  the  merits 
of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

by  seeing  our  14x30  silo  set 
up  complete  at  the  California 
State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Sacramento, 
Sept.  13  to  20. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  buy  a  silo  built  by  a 
concern  that  knows  how  ? 

We  will  also  show  Ensilage  Cutter  in  operation,  along 
with  our  new  up-to-date  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines.  Also 
the  popular  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  and  James  Barn 
Equipment.    Get  catalog  describing  any  of  the  above. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  located  just  to 
the  right  of  the  main  carriage  entrance. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
101  Drumm  St. 


'Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


SEATTLE 
1016  Western  Ave. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires  than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get 
better  ones. 

Look  us  up  at  the  State  Fair  and  let  us  get  acquainted. 


OAK    GROVE  DAIRY 
Woodland,  Cal. 


FARM 


WASTING  MONEY   ON  ROADS. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  making  a 
strong  effort,  to  focus  the  mind  of  the 
country  on  the  fact  that  maintenance 
and  effective  repair  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  actual  improvement  of 
bad  roads.  Investment  of  money  in  new 
roads  does  not  become  real  economy 
until  provision  is  made  for  keeping 
these  new  roads  in  condition  after  they 
are  built.  If  a  new  road  was  built 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
much  of  the  original  investment  is 
simply  wasted. 

Statisticians  have  found  that  although 
the  average  expenditure  on  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  exceeds  one  million  dol- 
lars a  day,  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
in  the  United  States  is  wasted  because 
of  the  failure  to  build  the  right  type  of 
road  to  meet  the  local  requirements  or 
the  failure  to  provide  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  improvement. 

The  various  states  and  counties  within 
the  past  six  months  have  taken  a  great- 
er interest  in  road  improvement  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  now  a  strong  move- 
ment to  conserve  the  roads  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  improved.  Scientific 
maintenance  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  throughout  the  present 
year. 


KENDALLS 


—has  saved  thousands  r>(  dollars 
V   thousands  ol  horses.    The  A 
Id    reliable    cure    lor   Spavin.  I 
Xingbonc,  Splint  or  tamenes*.  ■ 
For  sale  at  ail  druggists.    Price     ^  _ 
fl  per  bottle.  6  for  |5.    "Treatise  on  the  Ho 
■ree  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  hK.M>*LL  I 
(UMI'ANV,  Kioil.urr  WIIh,  Vl.,U.  8.  A.  | 


In 


m 


REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Itoyal,  Orient,  and  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 
•  ear-old  herd  boar,  Young'a  Wonder,  and 
line  young  stock  for  aale. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

W.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  I.odl,  Cal. 
Will  ahovr  at  the  State  Fair. 


Live  Stock  Wanted 


I  am  offering  a  practically  new  1913 
electric  lighted  and  self-starter  automo- 
bile in  exchange  for  good  dairy  or  beef 
cattle,  or  I  will  give  a  gilt-edge,  second 
mortgage,  due  within  a  year,  at  8%  net 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  or  a  good 
equity  In  city  property,  for  stock.  Am 
moving  to  the  country  and  want  good 
stock.    If  interested  address 

E.  P.  H..  927  Broadway,  Room  49,  Oakland, 
California. 
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Chicks  That  Die  in  the  Shell. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Some  time  ago  we  had  several  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  chicks  dying 
in  the  shell.  As  the  hatching  season  was 
almost  over  the  answers  were,  according 
to  parliamentary  rules,  laid  on  the  table. 
You  know,  or  "oder  as  you  don't  know," 
as  the  Dutchman  says,  whenever  any- 
thing difficult  to  answer  comes  up  in 
politics,  it  is  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  causes  that  make  chicks  die  in 
the  shell  are  so  varied  in  character  that 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  either  side.  Only  this 
week  a  letter  came  saying  the  writer  had 
trouble  with  the  chicks  bleeding  to  death 
in  the  shell  after  the  eggs  were  pipped. 
It  is  very  evident,  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  trouble  came  from  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  egg, 
which  caused  the  chicks  to  weaken. 
What  strength  there  was  left  was  ex- 
pended on  breaking  the  shell  and  exhaus- 
tion followed  so  quick  after  that  the 
blood  had  not  time  to  circulate. 

This  has  been  a  very  hard  season  on 
eggs,  the  hot  dry  air  makes  the  egg  shell 
very  tough  and  the  chicks  must  be  strong 
to  get  through.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  eggs  are  under  hens  or  in 
incubators;  when  the  weather  is  dry 
enough  to  evaporate  the  water  too  rapid- 
ly the  chick  will  always  be  weak,  and 
even  though  it  hatches,  apparently  all 
right  it  will  rarely  live  through  the  stage 
of  chickhood.  Now  when  this  is  the 
cause  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  apply  the 
remedy  if  the  eggs  are  set  under  hens. 
In  spring  it  is  all  right  to  set  a  hen  in  a 
building  or  some  quiet  spot  where  she 
can  keep  the  eggs  warm  and  dry,  but  as 
the  warm  weather  draws  near  we  should 
reverse  conditions  and  find  a  place  where 
biddy  can  keep  herself  and  eggs  cool. 
In  spring  we  put  a  nesting  material  that 
is  warm  and  soft,  in  warm  weather  the 
very  best  nest  is  made  of  cool  moist 
earth. 

The  egg  shell  is  composed  mostly  of 
lime  or  calcium  carbonate,  and  is  porous 
so  that  air  and  moisture  can  enter  to  the 
embryo.  When  the  air  is  hot  and  dry 
this  limestone  is  almost  as  hard  as  in  its 
natural  condition,  though  of  course  its 
thinness  and  porosity  prevents  it  going 
back  to  solid  limestone. 

In  our  warm  dry  climate  the  incubator 
should  never  be  set,  after  April,  in  a 
room  where  the  air  cannot  be  made 
normal  by  the  addition  of  moisture.  This 
can  only  be  done  successfully  by  keeping 
the  floor  sprinkled  every  day.  When  the 
incubator  is  set  in  a  room  of  the  dwelling 
house  this  is  almost  impossible  because 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  having  iarth 
floors  in  our  houses,  and  boards  would 
dry  out  too  quick.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  having  an  incubator  cellar  for  good  re- 
sults. More  chicks  die  in  the  shell  from  a 
too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  contents  of 
the  egg  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
that  purpose  than  any  thing  else  and 
when  this  item  is  remedied,  as  it  can  be, 
there  will  be  less  complaint  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell. 

Another  very  prevalent  cause  is  that 
of  mixing  different  varieties  of  eggs  in 
one  hatch.  All  eggs  from  the  small 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  in  fact  all  white  eggs,  hatch  at 
least  24  hours  earlier  than  the  colored 
eggs,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  chicks 
that  mature  first  rob  the  rest  of  the  very 
elements  needed  to  give  them  strength 
to  break  the  shell  and  come  forth  as 
bright  healthy  chicks.  I  would  rather 
miss  making  a  sale  than  sell  eggs  to  any 
person  who  says  he  is  going  to  put  them 
in  an  incubator  with  white  eggs,  for  no 
matter  whether  they  hatch  or  not  the 


chicks  will  never  be  quite  as  good,  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  a  square  deal  in 
the  beginning. 

The  next  cause"  of  chicks  dying  in  the 
shell  is  just  as  common  as  any  but  very 
few  people  give  it  any  thought,  and  others 
only  ridicule  it;  just  the  same  it  is  a 
very  great  factor  in  the  loss  of  chicks. 

When  eggs  are  set  in  the  first  few  days 
of  a  new  moon  the  germ  grows  very  rap- 
idly, because  all  the  forces  of  nature  are 
behind  it,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable 
all  through  the  hatch  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  will,  before  hatching,  fill  all  the 
space  up  in  the  shell  and  the  chick  dies 
because  it  has  not  room  to  work  in.  Any 
person  who  has  hatched  many  chicks  has 
seen  times  when  the  egg  shell  has  been 
so  filled,  and  wondered  why  such  big  fine 
chicks  die.  This  condition  can  be  greatly 
offset  by  running  the  incubator  at  a  very 
low  temperature  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
or  by  waiting  a  few  days  before  the  eggs 
are  set.  Of  course,  I  don't  expect  every- 
body to  agree  with  this  idea;  to  many 
it  will  appear  to  be  a  fad.  Well,  there 
is  no  harm  done;  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  faddist;  pass  it  by,  but  if  it  appeals 
to  you  as  reasonable,  give  it  a  trial  next 
hatching  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  next  cause  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell  we  expect  to  step  on 
dangerous  ground,  but  "fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  so  here  goes : 

More  chicks  die  in  the  shell  from  the 
negligence,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of 
the  operator  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  Now  that  is  a  rash  statement, 
but  it's  true.  There  should  never  be  but 
one  person  run  an  incubator,  and  that 
person  should  understand  the  machine 
before  he  ever  trusts  an  egg  in  it.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  "dutch  luck,"  and  I 
have  seen  people  that  were  not  entitled 
to  one  chick  get  as  high  as  eighty  per 
cent,  but  the  next  time  they  run  the  ma- 
chine on  the  same  principle,  or  lack  of 
principle,  they  got  it  in  the  neck.  Eggs 
with  good  strong  germs  will  always  hatch 
if  given  a  show,  but  when  an  incubator 
is  run  one  day  or  several  days  at  a  low 
temperature,  then  suddenly  allowed  to 
run  up  to  105  or  even  higher,  thea  turned 
back  to  perhaps  95  when  night  come,  all 
these  changes  go  towards  weakening  the 
chick.  One  man  told  me  he  run  his  in- 
cubator in  the  bath  room  and  when  the 
family  bathed  the  temperature  ran  up  as 
high  as  108  because  the  hot  water  tank 
affected  the  air  of  the  room,  but  he  said 
the  cool  nights  more  than  balanced  that 
up  for  some  nights  the  thermometer  in 
the  egg  chamber  went  down  to  90.  Yes, 
and  he  actually  got  chicks,  though  not 
enough  to  please  him,  and  he  said  he 
thought  I  ought  to  replace  the  eggs.  Now, 
was  not  that  the  limit,  after  confessing 
to  such  carelessness? 

Now  we  come  to  the  parent  stock,  and 
this  is  generally  the  point  where  every 
person  that  buys  eggs  tries  to  dump 
all  his  own  neglect  and  place  the  blame. 
And,  mind,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is 
not  deserved  in  a  great  many  cases,  be- 
cause when  eggs  are  from  good  strong 
parent  stock  that  are  fed  and  cared  for 
right,  they  will  stand  a  whole  lot  of 
neglect.  The  stock  should  be  healthy,  more 
than  that,  they  should  be  fed  so  that  egg 
production  is  not  forced  by  stimulants, 
but  is  rather  a  natural  sequence  of  vigor 
and  healthy.  While  it  is  right  to  breed 
from  good  laying  stock,  it  is  foolish  to 
force  the  laying  by  unnatural  methods. 
Plenty  of  good  whole  grain,  grit,  shell 
and,  if  it  can  be  had,  skim  milk  to  drink, 
sprouted  oats  for  green  feed,  or  alfalfa, 
if  milk  is  not  available,  animal  food  of 
some  kind  should  be  fed  at  least  once  a 
day.  I  draw  the  line  on  all  forms  of 
mash,  whether  wet  or  dry,  for  the  heavy 


Hopland  %L,E  White  Leghorns 

Your  success  in  the  Poultry  business  depends  upon  the  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  heavy  laying  qualities  of  your  birds. 

Hopland  Cockerels  have  been  bred  for  constitutional  vigor  and 
from  heavy  laying  strains. 

You  can  increase  the  laying  qualities  of  your  birds  by  using  Hop- 
land  Cockerels. 

Two  for  $5  or  $25  per  doz.    Can  spare  only  a  limited  number. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


breeds,  any  way,  as  the  hens  lay  up  too 
much  fat  for  best  results  when  fed  mash. 
Once  in  a  while  just  to  give  them  a 
relish  a  little  moist  mash  may  be  given, 
but  not  too  often  and  not  much  in  quan- 
tity. Sprouted  oats  fill  the  bill  as  a  green 
feed  for  breeding  stock;  not  having  much 
superfluous  water,  they  do  not  weaken 
the  germ.  I  know  that  while  chicks  will 
hatch  from  eggs  laid  by  hens  fed  on 
mashes,  the  chicks  are  rarely  strong 
enough  to  last  through  the  first  two 
weeks  of  chick  life,  so  that  all  the  work 
goes  for  nothing. 

.  It  is  not  the  amount  or  number  hatched 
that  counts  at  the  round-up,  but  the  num- 
ber raised.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
hatch  100  chicks  and  lose  50  of  them? 
Some  people  claim  if  they  raise  50  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  they  hatch  they  are 
satisfied,  but  I  am  not.  I  want  to  raise 
all  of  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  we  should  hot  raise  all,  barring 
accidents.  At  least  we  should  never  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  90  per  cent  chicks 
raised  from  every  100  hatched.  When  we 
raise  less  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where and  it's  time  to  find  out  where  and 
what  it  is. 


STATE  FAIR  CHICKEN 
CONTEST. 


The  chicken  judging  contest  will  be 
held  Monday,  September  15th,  the  third 
day  of  the  fair  in  the  poultry  building, 
where  some  of  the  best  birds  on  display 
will  be  placed  in  the  judging  ring. 

The  youth  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21  years  who  has  never  had  technical 
training  at  an  agricultural  college  may 
win  a  $25  scholarship  training  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  as  a  first  prize. 
The  second  prize  will  be  $15  for  the  pur- 
chase of  breeding  stock  and  $10  for  the 
purchase  of  eggs  for  hatching. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR 
CONSUMPTION. 


Americans  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
consumers  of  sugar  in  the  world,  as  set 
forth  in  figures  today  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  In  the 
year  1913,  ending  June  30th,  the  United 
States  used  8,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
an  amount  never  disposed  of  before  in 
any  twelve  months. 

Of  this  great  avalanche  of  sweetness, 
one-half  was  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, one-fourth  from  the  Nation's  island 
possessions,  and  the  remainder  was  pro- 
duced at  home.  Cuba  contributed  nine-  i 
tenths  of  all  the  sugar  received  from 
abroad  exclusive  of  the  island  posses- 
sions. Of  these,  Hawaii  contributed  the 
greatest  amount,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  following  in  the  order  named. 

Sugar  produced  within  the  United 
States,  the  report  sets  forth,  was  only 
one-third  cane  sugar,  the  remainder  be- 
ing derived  from  beets. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


W1F 
f  Pi 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  in  the 
fall.  Start  in  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand   on  It. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\        Pelalama,  California. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


"IMPERIAL"  Doable  Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrow* 

Strongly  built,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wbolesnle  Distributors. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


How  Joe  Earned  His  New  Suit. 


"If  you're  so  tumble  anxious  to  have  a 
new  suit,  why  don't  you  go  earn  the 
money  for  it?  I've  a  dozen  uses  for  every 
red  cent  I  have."  The  scolding  voice 
ceased  as  Aunt  Pheezy  plunged  the  big 
ladle  deeper  in  the  boiling  kettle,  sending 
out  a  cloud  of  unsavory  steam  that  filled 
the  old  kitchen  and  drove  Joe  out  in  a 
hurry. 

"There  is  no  hope  of  school  for  me  this 
winter,  that's  certain,"  sighed  the  lame 
boy  to  himself  as  he  glanced  down  rue- 
fully at  his  miserable  clothes,  only  held 
together  by  the  numerous  patches. 

Like  a  swarm  of  tormenting  imps  his 
troubles  rushed  over  him.  How  much  he 
had  suffered  in  the  long,  long  years  since 
his  father  died,  leaving  the  little  cripple 
dependent  on  Aunt  Pheezy!  The  loveless 
life,  the  skimpy  fare,  the  endless  chores, 
and  the  old  woman's  nagging  tongue,  had 
been  bitter,  but.  this  last  trial  was  worst 
of  all.  To  liear  all  "the  fellows"  talking 
of  studying  with  the  new  teacher  from 
York,  when  he  must  stay- away  on  ac- 
count of  his  wretchedly  thin  clothings 
was  more  than  he  could  bear;  and  he 
could  not  possibly  find  work  now,  for  the 
farmers  near  by  did  not  like  to  employ  a 
lame  boy.  Even  in  summer  he  had  sel- 
dom found  a  chance  to  earn  a  quarter 
weeding  or  picking  fruit. 

From  force  of  habit  he  found  himself 
wandering  down  the  hill  to  the  beach. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
His  last  rosy  beams  danced  in  a  broad 
pathway  across  the  water  and  lighted  up 
the  picturesque  confusion  of  the  old  ship- 
yards, the  rickety  sheds,  and  weather- 
beaten  boats  hauled  up  on  the  railways 
for  repairs.  The  carpenters,  quick  to 
heed  the  G  "o'clock  whistles,  were  reach- 
ing for  the  coats  and  dinner-pails  hang- 
ing on  the  low  pollard  willows.  One  or 
two  were  collecting  armfuls  of  clean  bits 
of  pine  to  kindle  the  good  wife's  fire  at 
home.  Merry,  chaffing  remarks  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  as  they  disappeared 
up  the  well-worn  pathway.  One  tall 
young  man  marched  gayly,  shouting  a 
popular  song  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Swedish  Jan  was  still  busy,  outlining 
a  name  on  the  stern  of  a  small  sloop. 
A  tiny  shaving  curled  away  from  the 
slender  tool  he  held  in  his  hand.  As 
Joe  stood  watching,  the  name  Eleanor 
appeared,  each  letter  surrounded  by  a 
cleanly  cut  groove. 

"There!  that's  all  ready  to  be  gilded 
tomorrow,"  said  the  man.  Turning  to 
replace  the  tool  in  his  box,  he  saw  Joe 
at  his  elbow.  "What  brings  ye  here  to- 
night, lad?" 

Joe,  encouraged  by  the  kindly  tone, 
poured  out  his  troubles  and  begged  for 
work. 

"Nay,  laddie,  'tis  too  hard  for  ye  here," 
looking  pityingly  at  the  crooked  little 
figure.  "Stay!  I've  an  idea.  Here's  the 
parting-tool  ye  saw  me  using  just  now. 
Ye're  clever  at  whittling  and  can  draw. 
Can't  ye  manage  to  do  a  bit  of  carving 
that  would  sell  up  at  the  village?  I've 
got  an  old  V  tool  here  that  I'll  make  ye 
a  present  of.  It's  worn  down  till  it's 
'most  too  short  for  my  big  fingers,  but 
it  will  fit  yours  first  rate.  See,  you  must 
push  it  through  the  wood  in  this  way; 
let  it  cut  out  the  pencil  mark  quite  even- 
ly. Here's  a  smooth,  square  piece  of 
pine  that  will  just  do  for  a  table  top. 
Take  it  home  with  you,  draw  a  few  ivy 
leaves  on  it,  cut  them  out  neatly,  and 
bring  it  back  to  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jan;  you  are  the  only 
real  friend  I  have,"  cried  the  boy,  as  he 
hurried  home  with  his  treasures.  All 
that  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  he  practiced  cutting  lines  on  an  old 
starch-box  cover.  At  first  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  push  the  parting-tool  across  the 
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grain;  he  found  it  necessary  to  sharpen 
the  steel  often  on  his  little  oilstone;  but 
his  fingers  soon  learned  the  'knack  of 
cutting  a  fine,  even  line. 

The  next  morning  he  toiled  like  a  small 
steam-engine,  feeding  chickens,  drawing 
water,  and  chipping  kindling,  until  Aunt 
Pheszy's  eye  could  see  no  task  left  un- 
done. Then  he  plucked  a  branch  from 
the  ivy  that  overran  the  side  of  the  old 
house,  and  betook  himself  to  a  sunny 
corner  of  the  woodshed.  Laying  the  ivy 
gracefully  on  his  board,  he  fastened  it 
dawn  flat  with  a  few  pins  and  traced 
i  ach  leaf  and  stem  on  the  clean,  white 
wood  with  a  lead-pencil.  It  took  him  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  cut  out  his  pencil 
marks,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  he  car- 
ried it  down  to  Jan. 

"Well  done,  laddie;  that  looks  nice. 
Now  I  will  mix  a  little  of  this  walnut 
stain  with  turpentine  in  this  old  can,  and 
you  may  paint  over  all  your  design  in- 
side the  lines  with  this  little  brush.  See; 
the  fine  groove  that  you  have  cut  pre- 
vents the  brown  from  spreading  beyond 
it.  When  you  get  through,  stand  it  up 
under  the  shed  to  dry." 

The  next  day  at  noontime  Joe  went 
again  to  the  shore,  for  he  knew  that  Jan 
would  then  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
for  talking.  Mr.  Brown,  the  "boss,"  as 
the  men  called  him,  never  allowed  idlers 
about  the  yard  to  hinder  his  men  during 
working  hours. 

Jan  was  eating  his  dinner,  carelessly 
balancing  himself,  meanwhile,  on  the  end 
of  the  long,  horizontal  beam  to  which 
the  horse  was  attached  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  draw  a  Vessel  out  of  the  water 
on  one  of  tne  railways. 

"There  are  two  bottles  for  you,  Joe,  up 
yonder  on  the  shelf.  Bring  them  here 
with  your  table-top,  and  I  11  show  you 
how  to  polish  it.  See,  I  put  just  a  little 
of  this  shellac  varnish  on  this  piece  of 
canton  flannel  and  rub  it  on  well  with  a 
circular  motion.  It  absorbs  it  very  fast 
at  first,  as  this  pine  is  so  porous.  Now 
it  is  getting  rather  sticky.  I  must  dip 
my  finger  in  the  oil  and  touch  the  wood. 
That  will  help  to  spread  the  varnish 
smoothly." 

"How  beautifully  it  brings  out  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  the  colors!"  said 
Joe,  admiringly.  "It  looks  exactly  like 
a  wreath  of  walnut  inlaid  in  the  yellow 
pine." 

"Yes;  a  good  bit  of  what  folks  call 
inlaying  is  done  in  this  same  way.  Now 
leave  your  board  to  dry  until  tomorrow 
where  no  dust  can  fall  on  it,  then  var- 
nish it  two  or  three  times  "again.  There's 
the  whistle!  I  must  get  to  my  work 
again." 

The  next  morning  Joe  rubbed  his  board 
lightly  with  sandpaper  until  it  was  quite 
smooth,  then  gave  it  three  vigorous  rub- 
bings with  the  varnish,  touching  the 
surfaee  with  oil  as  it  became  sticky.  He 
allowed  half  an  hour  between  each  rub- 
bing for  the  varnish  to  dry. 

When  he  carried  the  brightly  polished 
table-top  to  show  Jan  at  midday,  the  man 
exhibited  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  something  of  the  boy's 
story. 

"Needs  money,  does  he?  Why,  this 
table  will  just  suit  my  daughter's  parlor. 
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1  will  give  it  to  her  for  a  birthday  pres- 
ent; that  is,  if  you  can  contrive  legs  for 
it  in  time.  Here's  a  dollar  for  the  lad. 
Tell  him  he  is  welcome  to  work  at  the 
little  bench  in  the  shop,  and  he  may  help 
himself  to  anything  he  can  find  in  the 
heap  of  odds  and  ends  in  the  corner." 

Overjoyed  at  this  kind  of  treatment 
from  Mr.  Brown,  Joe  set  to  work  with 
redoubled  ardor.  When  the  table  was 
presented  to  Miss  Brown,  she  shared  her 
father's  interest  in  the  boy,  and  secured 
several  orders  for  him  among  her  friends. 

The  first  thing  he  made  was  a  blotting- 
book,  the  covers  of  which  were  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  cedar  ten  inches  wide 
and  twelve  long.  On  each  he  cut  three 
irregular  chrysanthemums.  After  the 
boards  were  varnished,  he  glued  to  them 
a  piece  of  light  blue  felt  twenty  inches 
wide  and  twelve  long,  for  a  lining,  form- 
ing a  book.  Leaves  of  blotting-paper 
were  then  tied  in  with  blue  satin  ribbon 
to  match,  the  ribbon  ending  in  a  bow  at 
the  back.  The  reddish  brown  of  the  cedar 
with  its  dark  chrysanthemums  formed  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  pale  blue.  He  made 
several  blotters  of  different  designs — two 
of  fine  white  pine  were  decorated,  one 
with  violets,  the  other  with  wild  roses. 
Both  were  varnished  with  bleached  shel- 
lac to  keep  the  wood  light  in  color.  One 
was  lined  with  violet  cloth,  the  other 
with  pink. 

Good-natured  Jan  sawed  out  a  dozen 
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photograph  frames  for  him  one  evening. 
Joe  sandpapered  them  nicely,  and  decor- 
ated them  in  the  same  way.  These  found 
a  ready  sale,  and  Joe  earned  enough 
money  before  school  began  to  buy  not 
only  a  pretty  blue  suit,  but  a  heavy  over- 
coat and  shoes. 

The  first  day  he  appeared  in  them  at 
school  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  the  boy.  The  eager  interest  he  took 
in  his  studies  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  teacher,  himself  a  young 
man  just  past  boyhood  and  fresh  from 
college.  With  many  a  long  talk  out  of 
school  hours,  and  many  an  inspiring  look, 
he  encouraged  the  little  cripple. 

The  boy  still  continued  to  do  his  sim- 
ple carving,  for  Anger-work  did  not  in- 
terfere with  brain-work,  so  problems  and 
picture  frames,  grammar  and  glove-boxes 
were  finished  at  the  same  time  in  the 
long  winter  evenings. 

His  first  bit  of  decoration  was  a  mar- 
velous tobacco-box  for  Jan,  covered  with 
an  ingenious  tracery  surrounding  mer- 
maids, dragons  and  all  sorts  of  queer 
beasts,  copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Smithers' 
books. 

The  teacher's  high  opinion  of  Joe:s  tal- 
ent prompted  him  to  send  one  of  the 
boy's  graceful  designs — a  panel  over 
which  trailed  a  riotous  Virginia  creeper 
— to. a  friend  who  was  engaged  in  decor- 
ating the  interior  of  houses  in  the  city. 
He  employed  many  skilled  workmen  in 
the  various  branches  of  his  business,  and 
often  lamented  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  best  work  into  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. 

"Why  cannot  some  of  our  bright  Amer- 
ican boys  perfect  themselves  in  a  trade  as 
these  Italians  and  Frenchmen  do?"  he 
would  often  say.  "Here's  our  good  gold 
going  into  their  pockets,  while  our  young 
men  are  half-starving  themselves  behind 
counters  in  order  that  they  may  be 
dressed  up  like  gentlemen,  with  nice 
white  hands." 

In  this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith- 
ers, offering  at  the  same  time  to  give 
Joe  a  year's  course  at  a  school  for  man- 
ual training  if  his  health  permitted.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  teacher 
departed  for  his  city  home,  Joe  went  with 
him.  Aunt  Pheezy,  when  it  was  revealed 
to  her  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her 
willing  little  slave,  was  full  of  doleful 
prophecies.  Even  Mr.  Smithers  felt  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  boy's  powers  of  en- 
durance, but  to  everyone's  surprise,  he 
soon  began  to  grow  stronger.  Newly 
roused  ambition  whispered  to  him  that 
even  a  little  cripple  might  do  something 
to  make  the  world  richer  and  more  beau- 
tiful. He  has  now  been  working  busily 
for  many  months  at  the  training  school. 
His  lameness  will  not  allow  of  his  under- 
taking all  of  the  branches,  but  he  excels 
in  designing,  modeling,  and  his  favorite 
woodcarving.  Visitors  to  the  school  look 
with  admiration  at  the  rich  garlands,  the 
birds  and  cherubic  faces  which  grow  un- 
der his  small  but  skillful  fingers.  His 
keen-edged  chisel  often  rests  a  moment  as 
he  dreams  of  the  happy  time  when,  his 
course  finished,  he  will  be  free  to  follow 
his  own  fancy  and  produce  wonderful 
pieces  of  furniture  and  charming  panel- 
ings  and  balustrades  rivaling  the  master- 
pieces treasured  in  European  palaces. — 
Kate  Cotheal  Budd,  in  Harper's  Young 
People. 


The  movement  throughout  the  world 
to  pass  laws  that  will  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  those  afflicted  with  transmissible 
diseases,  or  those  that  are  imbeciles,  epi- 
leptics, or  of  unsound  mind,  is  a  move 
that  should  receive  the  approval  of  every 
right-thinking  man  and  woman.  Many 
diseases  are  transmissible  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  and  the  children 
of  afflicted  parents  sap  the  vitality  of  the 
race  and  become  burdens  upon  the  State. 
Only  the  healthy  should  be  allowed  to 
marry. 


Property,  Crime,  and  Boys. 


If  you  want  to  make  a  criminal  of  a 
boy,  rear  him  in  a  home  and  send  him 
to  a  school  where  he  never  owns  any 
property.  Or  what  is  equally  good  for 
the  making  of  criminals,  keep  giving  the 
boy  pigs  that  become  father's  hogs,  calves 
that  become  father's  young  cattle,  and 
colts  that  become  father's  horses.  Our 
whole  civilization  rests  I'pon  our  theory 
of  property  rights.  We  base  our  law  on 
the  theory  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  product  of  his  own  hands  and  brain. 
Break  that  theory  down,  and  socialism, 
anarchy,  heedless  expenditures  —  name 
it  what  you  will,  it  will  come. 

Now  there  is  no  defense  to  be  made 
for  public  schools  maintained  by  public 
taxes,  unless  those  schools  make  better 
citizens.  The  first  and  basic  element  in 
good  citizenship  is  ability  and  desire  to 
make  one's  own  living  and  to  let  others 
make  their  own  living.  If  it  be  true, 
as  statistics  seem  to  prove,  that  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  criminals  are  prop- 
ertyless  people,  who  were  never  taught 
to  do  anything  skillfully,  then  with  prop- 
erty and  skill  in  handling  property  is 
the  place  to  begin  the  work  in  the  mak- 
ing of  good  citizens.  It  must  not  be  un- 
derstood that  we  claim  that  this  basic 
element  in  citizenship  is  all  that  thele 
is  to  good  citizenship.  We  must  have  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people  able  to 
gather  and  disseminate  the  culture  of  the 
past,  or  we  go  backward.  We  must  have 
another  reasonably  -large  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  discovering  advanced  truth,  or 
we  remain  where  we  are,  only  to  find 
ourselves  soon  surpassed  by  other  na- 
tions who  will  be  our  conquerors. 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  matter, 
property  seems  to  be  a  magic  wand  to 
unlock  the  intellect  and  furnish  the 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
side  of  man.  By  thinking  on  his  first 
rude  tool,  be  it  his  club  or  his  stone 
knife,  the  savage  got  his  first  lessons  in 
attention.  By  attempting  to  ornament 
his  rude  club,  stone  hammer,  or  knife, 
he  got  his  first  lesson  in  art.  As  the 
baby  sits  looking  at  some  part  of  its 
body  and  comparing  it  with  things 
around  him,  he  gets  his  first  lessons  in 
attention  and  in  the  development  of  self- 
consciousness.  Meditation  on  what  is 
mine  and  what  is  thine,  what  do  I  do 
and  what  do  you  do,  how  do  I  feel  and 
how  do  you  feel — suoh  thoughts  probably 
most  clearly  differentiate  the  man  from 
the  brute.  When  a  visiting  child  sits  in 
the  highchair  or  plays  with  the  trinket, 
we  see  that  the  baby  has  a  sense  of  own- 
ership of  property,  and  we  are  apt  to 
see  the  first  social  conflict.  The  sight  of 
another  child  in  his  highchair  makes  the 
baby's  mind  glow  at  white  heat,  emotions 
are  up,  he  is  ready  for  battle  royal.  His 
moral  development  is  started.  Where 
does  it  lead — to  the  penitentiary  or  to 
"he  that  loseth  his  life"  in  the  service 
of  others  only  to  find  life  more  abund- 
antly? 

If  you  want  to  find  a  town  delivery  boy 
who  ruins  your  lawn,  find  a  boy  who 
never  grew  a  tree.  If  you  want  to  find 
a  boy  who  loots  fruit  patches,  find  a 
boy  who  never  had  a  garden  and  never 
grew  fruit.  If  you  want  to  find  parents 
who  condemn  the  man  who  would  have 
a  boy  arrested  for  stealing  three  straw- 
berries— the  only  strawberries  on  a  new 
and  choice  variety — find  a  father  and  a 
mother  who  never  had  a  good  garden, 
and  who  are  not  teaching  their  child  to 
make  a  good  garden  each  season.  In 
short,  ownership  and  respect  for  the 
property  rights  of  others  grow  together. 
When  the  people  of  Iowa  become  fully 
conscious  of  the  significance  of  gardens, 
every  school  will  have  its  garden,  and 
the  school-children  will  do  in  Iowa  just 
as  they  have  been  found  to  do  in  other 
places — more  school  work  in  the  .common 


branches,  with  some  time  spent  in  their 
gardens,  than  they  now  do  without  the 
interest  and  culture  that  come  from  first 
hand  and  vital  contact  with  property. 
But  the  products  of  the  garden  must  be- 
long to  the  children,  or  we  lessen  their 
respect  for  property  rights — the  very 
thing  that  our  courts,  our  police,  our 
governmental  machinery,  are  maintained 
to  establish.  What  fools  people  are  who 
hire  a  police  to  suppress  child  activity 
during  the  long  summer  vacation  instead 
of  hiring  teachers  to  guide  child  activity 
and  to  cultivate  respect  for  property  by 
enabling  the  children  to  create  property 
of  their  own! — A.  D.  Cromwell  in  Regis- 
ter. 


McMasters  was  walking  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  in  a  wild  New  England  wood. 
"What  is  your  favorite  flower,  Mr.  Mc- 
Masters?" the  girl  asked,  softly. 

McMasters  thought  a  moment,  then  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  answered:  "Well, 
I  believe  I  like  the  whole  wheat  best." — 
Washington  Star. 


She  finished  a  tirade  at  her  friend  and 
ended  with:  "There,  I  think  I  have  made 
made  myself  plain,  have  I  not?" 

"Made  yourself  plain,  dear?"  sweetly 
answered  the  once  friend.  "Oh,  no,  dear; 
you  were  born  that  way." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 
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Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


(.Pure  Refined  Par af fine) 


For  Sealing 
Jellies  and 
Preserves 

Just  melt  and 
pour  over  the 
cooled  preserves. 
Easy  to  use. 
Absolutely  pure. 

Guaranteed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Standard  Oil  Company 

CALIFORNIA) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30 to 50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

339-343  Commercial  Street, 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E!.  Barley 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  27,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  though 
there  is  considerable  grain  coming  in. 
Northern  red  shows  another  slight  decline, 
but  other  lines  are  steady  at  the  old 
quotations. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52V>@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  @1.57>/> 

Northern  Club    1.52y2@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67 1/2  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

Offerings  of  barley  so  far  have  been 
light,  and  prices  have  taken  a  sharp  up- 
ward turn,  though  the  spot  market  is  not 
especially  firm  at  the  new  figures.  The 
crop  is  too  light  for  much  export  move- 
ment, and  it  is  reported  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  grain  is  of  poor  quality. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. ..  .$1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  rather  firm,  in  sympathy  with 
barley,  but  trading  here  is  quiet  and 
prices  so  far  have  not  been  changed. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

With  continued  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle 
West,  further  advances  have  occurred  in 
the  primary  markets,  which  are  reflected 
in  local  prices  for  the  Eastern  grain. 
California  corn  is  not  very  plentiful,  and 
the  price  is  governed  by  Eastern  condi- 
tions. 

California  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  Yellow    1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYU. 

There  is  little  demand,  and  some  stock 
Is  offered  below  the  regular  range  of 
quotations,  though  such  c  Tferings  are  not 
of  desirable  quality.  First-class  stock  is 
scarce  and  anything  really  choice  will 
bring  full  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Cutting  of  lima  beans  is  now  under  way 
In  the  south,  and  several  varieties  are 
being  harvested  in  the  central  California 
district.  With  the  new  stock  coming  into 
the  market  very  shortly,  trading  is  very 
quiet,  and  prices  have  dropped  a  little,  as 
usual  at  this  season,  some  holders  being 
anxious  to  clean  up  their  old  stock.  The 
yield  is  turning  out  much  better  than 
was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop,  in  view  of  which  a  fairly  firm  mar- 
ket is  expected  as  the  fall  trade  gets  un- 
der way. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  (5)4.50 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.25 

Limas    5.25  @5.40 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.25  @3.40 

Mexican  Red    3.50  @3.75 

SEEDS. 

No  demand  of  any  consequence  has  ap- 
peared as  yet,  and  prices  stand  nominally 
as  for  some  time  past.  The  alfalfa  seed 
crop  in  the  Tulare  district  is  said  to  be 
only  half  as  large  as  last  year,  and  some- 
what better  prices  are  expected,  though 
so  far  there  is  no  indication  of  an  ad- 
vance over  the  present  range. 

Alfalfa   12^@14  C 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6V2C 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2V2@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Bakers'  extras  have  been  marked  up  a 
little,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  market,  the  movement  showing 
little  fluctuation  in  this  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.50 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  were  nearly 
as  heavy  as  for  the  week  preceding,  but 
it  is  expected  that  shipments  from  the 
country  will  begin  to  decrease  from  now 
on,  as  dealers  have  been  buying  very  little 
for  some  time.  Sales  locally  are  now  very 
light,  and  while  a  good  proportion  of  the 
arrivals  is  being  taken  on  old  orders, 
dealers  have  been  compelled  to  use  more 
storage  space  than  usual.  Fancy  hay  in 
light  bales  is  scarce  as  usual,  and  would 
bring  more  than  the  regular  quotations, 
but  the  grades  quoted  are  naturally  weak 
under  present  conditions.  Values,  how- 
ever, are  not  quotably  lower  than  last 
week.  Business  is  also  quiet  in  the  coun- 
try, as  most  buyers  are  well  supplied  for 
the  present  and  are  not  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  stocks,  while  growers  in  some 
districts  are  seeking  storage  facilities. 
In  districts  of  light  production,  however, 
the  fields  are  already  well  cleaned  up. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00(5)13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  advance  in  cracked  corn  has  cur- 
tailed the  demand,  and  prices  remain  as 
before.  Rolled  barley,  however,  has  gone 
up  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  grain,  and 
oats  are  also  higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    32.50@33.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.O 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  quoted  a  little  lower,  though 
arrivals  have  been  rather  light  for  the 
last  few  days.  Garlic  is  higher,  and  sup- 
plies are  rather  closely  held.  The  hot 
weather  at  the  end  of  last  week  caused 
considerable  damage  to  tomatoes,  and  ar- 
rivals are  running  much  lighter  than  a 
week  ago,  practically  nothing  of  desirable 
quality  being  offered.  Choice  stock  has 
sold  as  high  as  $1  per  box  of  late,  but  at 
present  there  is  none  on  hand,  while  or- 
dinary offerings  clean  up  fairly  well  pt  an 
advance  from  last  week.  Beans  and  peas 
are  lower  on  liberal  supplies,  and  lima 
beans  have  dropped  sharply.  Cucumbers 
also  show  a  further  slight  advance,  while 
summer  squash  has  dropped  back  to  about 
the  old  figures.  Green  corn  remains 
steady  at  about  the  former  level,  both  sup- 
ply and  demand  being  fairly  large. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl   90c@$1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   4,/£@  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   35@  60c 

Green  Peppers,  box   30@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  4c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...  50@  75c 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....     75c@  1.75 

Okra,  box    40  @  50c 

Tomatoes,  box    40@  75c 

Eggplant,  box    35  @  75c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2 14(g)  4c 

POTATOES. 
River  stock  is  coming  in  quite  freely, 
and  ordinary  lots  are  a  little  easier, 
though  desirable  stock  brings  about  the 
same  as  before.  Sweet  potatoes  are  be- 
ginning to  accumulate,  and  have  again 
dropped  rather  sharply. 

New  River  Whites    90c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.50@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Business  has  been  rather  slow,  with 
continued  large  arrivals  of  Eastern  chick- 
ens. Local  stock,  however,  is  less  plenti- 
ful than  for  some  weeks  past,  and  while 
the  market  is  well  supplied,  a  slight  ad- 
vance is  noted  in  broilers  and  extra  hens. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12y,c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 


The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  will  positively  increase  your 
present  water  supply  and  you  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples for  producing  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  are  correct. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

are  built  to  stand  constant  wear,  to  work  perfectly  under 
all  conditions,  proving  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  They  are 
of  simple  construction — no  plunger  rods,  valves  or  cup  leath- 
ers. They  have  a  thorough  system  of  lubrication  and  water 
cooling.  They  eliminate  the  old-style  well-pit  and  its 
trouble — as  they  are  constructed  to  pass  inside  the  well 
casing  and  built  so  that  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top 
of  the  ground.  With  every  pump  goes  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
service.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water  experts  for  free 
advice. 

Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problems.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  Service. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-10  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office:       508  Kohl  Bldg. 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live   20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  shown  a  little  fluctuation 
this  week,  probably  due  to  increased  offer- 
ings of  storage  stock,  which  tends  to  cur- 
tail the  demand  for  fresh.  Fresh  extras, 
however,  are  in  limited  supply  and  show 
a  little  firmer  tendency  at  present.  Firsts 
are  %c  lower. 

Thu.  Fri.   Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...32%  32%  32%  31%  31%  32 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30      30      30     30  30 
Firsts  ....29      29      29      29      29  28% 
EGGS. 

Extras  have  receded  somewhat  from  the 
high  price  of  a  week  ago,  but  are  now 
fairly  steady  as  quoted,  and  pullets  are  in 
good  demand  at  a  %c  advance,  though 
offerings  of  Eastern  stock  are  fairly  large. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...32%  32      32      32      32  32 

Firsts   27      27      27      27      27  27 

Selected 

Pullets...  26      26      26      26      26  26% 
CHEESE. 

Supplies  are  rather  light  at  the  moment 
and  fancy  flats  have  again  reached  18c, 
being  steady  at  this  figure.  Y.  A.'s,  how- 
ever, are  %c  below  the  last  quotation. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  18  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  ,.14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  berry  market  is  still  in  rather  poor 
shape,  with  liberal  supplies  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  raspberries  are  lower, 
though  good  blackberries  can  be  sold  at  a 
slight  advance.  The  demand  for  apples  is 
limited,  and  while  production  is  rather 
light  in  most  lines,  prices  locally  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Several  different 
varieties  are  now  coming  in,  Gravensteins 
and  bellefleurs  being  stronger  than  any- 
thing else,  with  a  top  price  of  $1.50. 
Strictly  first-class  Bartlett  pears  are 
rather  scarce  and  firm,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable ordinary  stock  on  the  market, 
together  with  ripe  fruit  which  has  to  be 
moved  quickly  and  cannot  well  bring  full 
prices.  Peaches  show  a  very  wide  range, 
with  liberal  offerings  of  local  stock  in  un- 
attractive condition,  while  fancy  Oregon 
stock  is  about  all  that  will  bring  75c  per 
box.  Carriers,  however,  are  doing  fairly 
well.  Plums  and  prunes  are  plentiful  and 
easy,  and  the  white  varieties  of  figs  re- 
ceive little  attention,  though  black  figs 
find  a  fair  demand.  The  market  is  still 
filled  up  with  cantaloupes,  which  move 
slowly  at  low  prices  and  cannot  all  be  dis- 
posed of.  Watermelons  also  are  lower, 
and  grapes  show  a  general  decline  with 
steadily  increasing  supplies. 
Strawberries  (chest) : 

Banner   $  3.00(5)  4.00 

Other  kinds    2.25(5)  3.50 

Loganberries,  chest    2.50(5)  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    1.75@  3.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   5c(5)  7c 

Raspberries,  chest    7.25@  9.50 

Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box   $  1.00(5)  1.50 

Astrachans    90c<5>  1.30 

1.00 
1.50 
50(5)  75c 


Greenings    75c 

Bellefleur    1.35 

Common 


Crabapples,  large  box    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  wrapped,  box      65(5)  75c 
Lugs    75c@  1.25 


Peaches,  box, 
Carriers 


wrapped . 


25(5) 
70(5) 


75c 
90c 


Lugs    65c(5)  1.00 


Plums,  crate    40 @ 

Prunes,  box   25® 

Figs:  Single  layer,  drawer..  35(5) 

Nectarines,  crate    65c(5) 


Cantaloupes,  large,  crate... 
Nutmegs,  crate 


50c  (5> 
25(5) 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.25@ 

40(5) 
50(5) 
40(5) 
40@ 

Tokay    75c@ 


Grapes:   Seedless,  crate. 

Malaga   

Muscat   

Black 


50c 
75c 
50c 
1.25 
1.50 
65c 
2.00 
50c 
70c 
60c 
65c 
1.25 


an  advance,  while  packers  believe  that  as 
much  as  85%  of  the  new  crop  has  been 
sold,  and  that  the  market  is  good  for  1  to 
2c  advance  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Peaches  are  quite  firm  as  last  quoted,  with 
everything  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
present  prices,  if  not  an  advance.  It  is 
believed  that  considerably  over  half  the 
crop  has  been  sold,  while  the  old  stock  is 
practically  all  in  packers'  hands  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  much  is  left.  The  raisin 
market  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Associated 
Company,  and  values  are  well  maintained, 
though '  Eastern  buyers  are  proceeding 
rather  slowly. 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  lb..  6%®  7  c 

do  1913   7%@  8%c 

Apricots,  1913   12    (5)14  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912          4%'5)  5  c 

do    1913    5    @  5V4c 

Peaches,  1912    4:<4<5)  5  c 

do    1913    4%(5>  5  c 

Pears,  1913    6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3%c 

do   1913    3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912..  4%c 
do    1913    4    (5)  414c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%c 

do    1913    3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  marked  down  a  little 
at  the  top  figure,  and  are  moving  rather 
slowly  here  at  present.  Other  citrus  lines 
are  in  fair  demand,  and  prices  on  most 
descriptions  are  pretty  well  maintained, 
though  lemonettes  are  somewhat  easier. 

Oranges   (per  box) : 

Valencias   $  4.00(5)  5.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00(5)  4.50 

Lemons    5.00(5)  7.50 

Lemonettes    4.50@  6.00 

Limes    10.00@12.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

No    very    heavy    movement    of  new 
almonds  is  reported  as  yet,  as  most  buy- 
ers are  inclined  to  proceed  with  caution. 
Walnut  prices  are  altogether  nominal. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12%c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   16  @>16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1   15  @15%c 

No.  2   10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Most  buyers  in  this  market  are  fairly 
well  supplied,  and  there  is  not  much  busi- 
ness outside  of  the  regular  jobbing  trade 
at  present.  Prices,  however,  are  held 
pretty  well  up  to  the  old  quotations. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6%  @  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   30    (5)32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  a  gradual  movement  in  the 
country  at  about  the  previous  values,  but 
a  good  many  growers  are  holding  off  in 
hope  of  a  further  advance. 
1913   20    (5)22  c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  remains  in  good 
condition  all  round,  with  an  active  buying 
movement  in  most  lines  and  a  continued 
upward  tendency  as  to  prices.  The  amount 
purchased  so  far  is  rather  surprising  in 
view  of  the  financial  situation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  very  little  has  been  sold  by 
growers  that  is  not  needed  by  packers  to 
take  care  of  current  business.  Some  new 
apples  are  being  contracted  at  an  advance 
over  old  stock,  the  crop  here  being  very 
moderate,  while  a  serious  shortage  is  re- 
ported in  the  East.  Apricots  are  rapidly 
cleaning  up,  and  most  of  the  figs  have 
been  contracted  for.  Old  prunes  are  get- 
ting into  very  narrow  compass,  and  show 


For  Sale 


10,000  feet  6-inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
14,000  feet  3% -inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
All  re-dipped  in  Pure  Asphaltum.    Was  in  use  only  a  few  months. 
Good  as  new. 
SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Product-  Commission  Merchants.  ail-'Jl"  (  lay  St. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Live  Stock. 

The  expected  decline  in  hogs  has  come, 
with  a  little  increase  in  supplies,  and  all 
weights  are  quoted  *4c  lower.  Lambs  are 
also  %c  lower,  other  lines  being  about  as 
formerly  quoted. 
Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    7    (5)  iy4- 

No.  2    6%(S>  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%(5>  6i,4c 

No.  2    5% (5)  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7    @  714c 

Medium    6%  (5)  6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8    @  8^0 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    (5>  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    4% (5)  4%c 

Ewes    3i4(5)  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5    @  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12i,4c 

Heifers    11  @ll%c 

Veal,  large    10  @11 

Small    12%@13%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 


Ewes    8%<5>  9%c 

Suckling  Lambs    Il%<ai2  c 

Dressed  Hogs    I3  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  a  gradual  light  movement, 
which  has  taken  up  the  clips  in  a  good 
many  places,  but  the  majority  of  buyers 
are  taking  no  interest  and  few  care  to 
buy  except  at  bargain  prices. 

Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    8    (g)ll  c 

Northern,  year's  staple         13    (5)14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 

do    short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

Values  are  quite  firmly  held  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  though  there  is  no  impor- 
tant buying  movement  anywhere  at  pres- 
ent. The  firmness  is  apparently  due  to 
the  comparatively  light  supply  all  over 
the  country. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14 %c 

Medium    13%c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12%f5>13%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12%@13%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14%@16  c 

Veal   17%  (5)19  c 

Calf    17%@19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    <g>26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1-75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @.  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

Values  are  almost  entirely  nominal,  as 
few  horses  have  been  brought  into  this 
market  lately  and  the  demand  so  far 
shows  little  sign  of  improvement.  While 
more  activity  is  expected  within  a  few 
weeks,  there  is  little  chance  to  sell  here 
at  satisfactory  prices  at  present. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275(5)325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100(5)120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

,,00  lbs    150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  other  sections  of  the  West,  the  de- 
mand for  spuds  from  the  Stockton  sec- 
tion is  such  that  as  fast  as  they  are  dug 
the  potatoes  are  shipped  out.  It  now 
looks  as  tnough  prices  the  coming  win- 
ter will  be  very  high.  No  potatoes  are 
being  stored,  as  the  shipping  demand  of 
nearly  30  cars  per  day  at  Stockton  uses 
up  all  the  surplus. 


William  Henderson  and  A.  J.  Evans  re- 
cently paid  $40,000  for  320  acres  of  grain 
land  near  Merced,  from  M.  Horan.  The 
new  owners  propose  to  turn  the  property 
into  a  first-class  stock  ranch.  Irrigating 
plants  are  to  be  installed,  and  the  land 
seeded  to  alfalfa. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  M.P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL.  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 


iXLE 

cssf  ^ 

grease4c/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  HFRS 


The  Glen  Park  Stock  Farm,  east  of 
Fresno,  comprising  280  acres,  was  sold 
last  week  and  is  to  be  subdivided  into 
five-acre  tracts  to  be  used  for  vegetable 
growing. 


The  Huston  tract,  containing  1,318  acres 
of  fine  land  east  of  Winters,  Yolo  county, 
is  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  in  small 
tracts. 
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THESCHMEISER 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in   the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE  US  TODAY   anc^  we  w'"  senc*  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 

literature.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  18  not  an  experiment.    It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address: 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  Second  St., 

Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

WATER  IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  in- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  continu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jackson 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
I, on  Angeles:  212  North  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


1%  to  16  H. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  it  Is 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  S600  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks).  _         _  _ 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  flt  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  In  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  Increase  has 
been  made  la  premiums.  In  Pliceon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  less 
than  $1.00:  no  second  premium  less  than  SOc. 

A  classification  has  been  mnde  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
•  too. <M)  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  new  being  prepared.  Send  In  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing;  Hut. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  McCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 
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Daily  Trains 

Los  Angeles 


to 


QUICKEST  SERVICE— SHORTEST  ROUTES 


SHORE  LINE 
LIMITED 


THE  OWL 
THE  LARK 

Dining  Car. 

COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  8t- 
Btatlon 


8:00  a.m. 
9 : 50  p.  m. 


Down  the  Const  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Ferry 
Station 


6:20  p.m. 
8 :  35  a.  m. 


ButTet-Llbrary  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  St. 
Station 


8:00  p.m. 
9 :  45  a.  m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 
First  class  tickets  only. 

Lv.  San  Francisco  j^&n*"  7:00  a.m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  10:30  p.m. 


Chair  Cars,  Smoklag  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


FOUR  ADDITIONAL.  TRAINS  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  WITH 
STANDARD  PULLMAN  AND  DINING  CARS.    ALL  CLASSES  OF  TICKETS. 


Valley  Express  |£&n 

10 

40 

a.  m 

Sunset  Express  |£jrd  st 

4: 

00 

p.  m 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  |«"*n 

4: 

40 

p.  m 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Passenger  ™{*  «• 

10: 

00 

p.  m 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  LIne-lSIS 

San  Francisco:  Flood  Bldg.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  180. 
Oakland:  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.    Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.  Phone  Lakeside  1420.  First  St.  Station.  Phone  Oakland  796. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  nai 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe 
and  velIvcs 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Fran 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

f»t  silt  »f  PACIFIC  KUKAL  fXESS.  420  Mtrktt  Sired.  5"  rVsiCNK* 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  JO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1913. 


Forty-Third  Year. 


Pruning  the  Prune  and  Almond. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  LEONARD  COATES  of  Morganhill.] 

Since  the  publication  in  the  Rural  Press  of  July  19  of  an  article 
on  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  photograph  from  a  tree 
showing  the  fine  clusters  of  large 
prunes  well  set  on  spurs  close  to  the 
main  branches.  Eugene  Norton  is 
the  owner,  a  man  at  once  intelligent, 
observing,  and  unprejudiced.  This 
tree,  he  says,  was  first  pruned  by 
his  cow,  but  not  being  done  neatly, 
Mr.  Norton  completed  the  work  thus 
begun.  The  next  year  he  found,  by 
the  extra  opening  up  of  the  tree  and 
the  shortening-in  of  the  branches, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  laterals, 
the  tree  was  well  loaded  with  good 
fruit,  borne  close  to  the  trunk  and 
main  branches.  He  then  decided  to 
extend  the  work  along  this  line,  al- 
though he  fully  realizes  that  to  get 
a  tree  in  perfect  shape  a  regular 
system  of  pruning  must  be  com- 
menced while  the  trees  are  young. 

The  other  illustration  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  condition  of  most 
older  trees,  with  long,  pendant,  al- 
most lifeless  laterals,  bearing,  if  any- 
thing at  all,  mostly  leaves. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  anything 


fAr.  Norton's  Prune  Bearing  on  Shortened  Wood 


general  principle  of  an  annual  shortening  in  of  the  current  season's 
growth  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  the  laterals 
and  fruit  spurs.  I  still  wonder  why  our  poor  little  "French  prune" 
should  be  the  exception,  and  have  not  heard  a  single  good  reason  given. 
The  main  (but  not  "good")  reason  is  that  the  tree  will  bear  earlier, 
and  labor  in  pruning  will  be  saved.    Then  why  not  so  treat  other  fruit 

trees?  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  prune  trees  in  California 
whose  strength  is  wasted  in  keeping 
alive  a  mass  of  laterals,  pendant, 
and  up  to  four  feet  or  more  in 
length.  To  reiterate  all  this  seems 
to  me  foolish. 

The  same  applies  to  the  almond: 
it  should  be  treated  the  same  way. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  seven-year-old  almond  tree,  annu- 
ally shortened,  center  opened,  and 
laterals  cut  back  to  an  inch  or  two 
of  new  growth  every  year.  Note 
the  clusters  of  almonds  on  these 
spurs  directly  on  main  limbs  in  the 
body  of  tree. 

It  is  no  "French"  method,  or 
"Coates"  method,  but  the  principle 
applied  as  it  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  and  among  all  nations. 
Neither  does  the  kind  of  root  change 
the  habit  of  a  variety :  it  merely 
accelerates  or  decreases  vigor.  Only 
in  California  have  we  "fallen  from 
grace,"  become  negligent,  and  do 


Long  Pendant  Growth  Bearing  fio  Fruit. 


How  the  Almond  Bears  on  Shortened  Laterals. 


I  have  said.  I  have  in  a  collection  of  150  lantern  slides  that  I  had 
made  abroad,  some  that  are  from  photographs  of  old  sculptures  3,000 
or  more  years  old,  showing  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  remote  ancestors 
on  pruning,  grafting,  etc.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  horticulturist  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States  who  does  not  preach  and  practice  the 


not  like  to  admit  it. 

In  regard  to  the  photograph  of  a  prune  tree  taken  in  France,  and 
reproduced  in  -the  Rural  Press  of  July  19,  I  did  not,  apparently,  suf- 
ficiently emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  on  April  24,  while  the 

(Continued  on  Page  220.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  S  p.m.,  Sept.  2,  1913. 


Stations 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.06 

.35 

.23 

72 

46 

Red  Bluff 

T 

T 

.04 

104 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

.01 

.01 

104 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

.01 

.08 

.01 

74 

52 

San  Jose  

.08 

.17 

.04 

92 

52 

Fresno  

T 

.33 

.00 

104 

60 

Independence... 

.01 

1  81 

.00 

90 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.86 

.92 

.05 

90 

58 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

.00 

92 

62 

San  Diego  

.00 

.08 

.00 

80 

54 

The  Week. 


August  did  this  year  her  utmost  for  moisture 
by  getting  a  big  T  iuto  the  Sau  Francisco  weather 
record  and  by  throwing  down  water  capable  of 
measurement  in  distant  parts  of  the  State,  both 
north  and  south.  This  fact  has  awakened  the 
weather  prophets  to  their  seasonable  activity,  and 
we  are  already  told  that  we  shall  have  a  hot 
and  wet  September  and  more  coming  later,  which 
is  surely  a  joyful  anticipation — esecially  in  the 
"later"  coming,  for  September  rains  are  usually 
more  harmful  than  desirable.  It  might  seem 
that  such  prophecies  would  be  troublesome  to 
the  seasonable  activity  of  the  rainmakers,  but 
that  is  more  apparent  than  real.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  keep  away  from  the  credulous  people 
whom  they  bunkoed  out  of  their  money  last  fall 
and  go  into  new  districts  where  there  are  other 
credulous  folk  who  are  ready  to  believe  that  they 
have  already  had  two  dry  years  because  they 
did  not  make  contracts  with  rainmakers  and  will 
be  particularly  ready  now  to  insure  themselves 
against  a  third  affliction  of  the  same  kind.  And 
so  the  prophets'  activity  does  not  in  any  way 
preclude  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  season  by  the 
fakers. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bravery  among 
the  prophets  who  declare  for  a  hot  and  wet  Sep- 
tember, for  we  have  an  impression  (without  time 
to  verify  it  by  reference  to  the  records'!  that 
a  rainy  September  must  be  rather  cool  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  rain-clouds  and  precipitation 
means  the  exclusion  of  hot  northers  which  de- 
light to  sweep  over  the  State  as  soon  as  the  de- 
cadence of  the  westerly  ocean  winds  admits  them. 
Of  course,  the  increased  atmospheric  humidity 
produces  sultriness  which  affects  the  human  or- 
ganism much  more  than  it  does  the  thermometer, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  prophets 
make  the  combination.  However  this  may  all  be. 
the  wise  man  will  not  pay  much  attention  to 
prophecies,  except  as  a  noonday  recreation,  per- 
haps, but  wil]  push  ahead  the  securing  and  stor- 
ing of  crops,  and  doing  other  early  fall  work 


just  as  zealously  as  he  would  if  he  knew  that 
all  the  prophets  and  rainmakers  were  in  the 
treetops  ready  to  pour  down  buekets-full  of  water 
upon  him.  It  is  this  kind  of  a  man  alone  who 
can  really  enjoy  prophets  and  fakers. 


support  and  co-operation  of  those  who  have  prop- 
erty in  such  enterprises. 


Corporation  and  Co-operation. 

Our  friends  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
frequently  rise  to  explain  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  an  effective  farmers'  organiza- 
tion and  a  trust,  and  its  latest  discovery  is  that 
by  changing  two  letters  in  the  words  we  have 
written  above,  one  becomes  the  other.  We  pre- 
sume the  orthographic  argument  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  when  one  is  arguing  on  form  and 
ignoring  substance.  Suppose  the  principles  of 
organization  giving  strength  and  the  machinery 
of  organization  giving  method  are  essentially  the 
same,  of  what  moment  is  that  ?  None  whatever, 
for  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  which  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  action.  St.  Paul  knew  all 
about  it  when  he  said:  "the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  liveth."  We  advise  our  friends, 
therefore,  to  think  less  about  letters  and  more 
of  the  spirit  or  the  purpose  of  things  which  are 
similar  in  principles  and  methods  of  organiza- 
tion. So  great  a  moral  philosopher  as  Colonel 
Roosevelt  told  us  long  ago  that  there  were  good 
and  bad  trusts,  and  it  is  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence that,  in  all  European  countries,  govern- 
ments and  philanthropists  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
mote beneficent  organization  and  punish  malevo- 
lent organization,  though  both  aim  at  essentially 
the  same  form  of  control.  Their  conception  is 
that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  organizations 
should  determine  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
and  action  toward  them.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  organizations 
which  aim  at  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  and  at  the  greatest  good  for  the  least 
number,  though  their  methods  are  similar,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  similar.  In 
Europe  they  do  not  hesitate  to  fight  the  devil 
with  fire,  and  in  fact,  according  to  proverbial 
wisdom,  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  his  goat ; 
or.  in  more  orthodox  phrase,  to  get  the  goats 
awav  from  him. 


The  New  Viticultural  Commission. 

Upon  another  page  will  be  found  the  names 
of  those  who  constitute  the  new  viticultural  com- 
mission as  provided  for  by  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature.  A  glance  at  the  names  shows 
that  the  body  is  particularly  rich  in  experience 
and  expertness  on  the  promotive  and  commercial 
sides  of  the  industry.  There  are  men  who  know 
the  cultural  side  thoroughly  also,  but  the  body 
is  apparently  for  effort  in  the  line  of  making 
California  investments  in  vineyard  properties 
safer  and  more  profitable.  This  is  the  effort  which 
is  most  needed  at  present,  for  the  industry  is 
surrounded  with  unsolved  commercial  problems, 
as  it  has  been  from  the  very  beginning.  It  seems 
to  us  wise  for  the  State  to  initiate  just  this  work, 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  men  constituting 
the  new  commission  we  count  them  exceptionally 
well  qualified  for  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 
They  can,  for  instance,  handle  vigorously  the  seri- 
ous issue  which  has  arisen  between  viticultural 
interests  East  and  West  over  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  tariff — an  issue  involving  moral 
considerations  as  well  as  those  commercial  and 
agricultural.  Such  affairs  and  conditions  have 
not  been  provided  for  in  our  public  service  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  yet  upon  the  satis- 
factory arrangement  of  just  such  affairs  largely 
depends  the  fact  as  to  whether  we  must  go  for- 
ward or  backward  in  viticultural  enterprises. 
This  new  commission  should  receive  the  hearty 


(Jetting  Ready  for  the  People. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  that  California  resi- 
dents of  foreign  birth  are  getting  ready  by  or- 
ganization to  coach  and  care  for  the  multitudes 
of  their  own  nationalities  who  are  coming  to 
California  soon  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  Expo- 
sition route.  What  we  saw  and  heard  abroad 
convinces  us  that  great  expectations  of  immigra- 
tion from  European  countries  are  warranted. 
There  are  countries  in  Europe  where  our  prod- 
ucts have  advertised  our  climates  and  capacities, 
and  naturally  people  knowing  products  of  the 
same  kind  take  quick  notice.  We  saw  people 
who  hardly  knew  or  cared  whether  California 
was  a  part  of  the  United  States  or  vice  versa, 
but  they  did  know  prunes  and  oranges  and  olives 
and  had  been  saving  money  to  go  where  such 
things  grew  so  well  as  soon  as  lower  transporta- 
tion-cost allows  them  to  land  in  such  a  country 
with  something  in  their  pockets.  It  is  only  hu- 
mane that  they  shall  be  met  and  welcomed  by 
those  who  have  something  deeper  than  a  land- 
selling  interest  in  them.  What  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  a  good  supply  of  Italians.  Dr. 
David  Rosio,  a  Waldensian  preacher,  recently 
said  in  this  city:  "The  Italians  are  splendid 
farmers.  If  they  could  be  diverted  to  the  farms 
in  the  interior  of  this  State,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly do  well.  They  are  used  to  raising  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  manufacturing  wines  similar 
to  those  of  California.  But  I  fear  there  will  not 
be  enough  farms  throughout  the  State  to  take 
care  of  them  all  as  fast  as  they  come.  During 
the  last  six  months  the  Protestant  Italian  churches 
liad  devised  a  new  method  of  taking  care  of  their 
countrymen  who  come  to  this  country.  Three 
agents  look  after  the  immigrants  before  they 
leave  Italy.  When  they  arrive  here  they  are 
assisted  with  special  information  and  are  guided 
to  their  destination,  where  they  are  met  by  a  pas- 
tor of  one  of  the  Protestant  churches." 

This  church  which  proposes  to  do  such  benefi- 
cent terrestrial  work  has  already  begun  looking 
into  local  colony-schemes  projected  for  Italians 
and  apparently  the  promoters  of  man-traps  will 
have  to  use  finer  Italian  hands  than  the  priests 
have  to  bag  their  game.  It  may  occur  to  some 
that  the  immigrants  might  object  to  such  priestly 
protection.  We  think  not.  European  peasants 
do  not  object  to  sky-pilots  as  business  advisers : 
in  fact,  they  have  learned  to  welcome  and  trust 
them,  whether  Romanist  or  otherwise.  It  is  good 
sport  to  see  a  priest  in  action  with  a  sharper  who 
has  one  of  his  flock  by  the  neck.  It  is  as  good 
a  demonstration  of  practical  Christianity  as  one 
is  apt  to  find. 


The  French  Have  Another  Way. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  French  immigrant- 
aid  movement  is  different  from  the  Italian  in  its 
initiative  with  the  laity  rather  than  with  the 
clergy,  for  the  French  do  not  have  as  much  use 
for  priests  on  week-days  as  the  Italians  do.  The 
French  movement  seems  to  be  starting  in  Oak- 
land, where  a  number  have  organized  the  "Cham- 
bre  de  Commerce  Francaise"  with  the  idea  of  in- 
forming the  citizens  of  France  who  are  contem- 
plating coming  here  upon  the  opening  of  the  Pa- 
nama canal.  "We  hope,"  said  Dr.  A.  Demessant, 
president  of  the  new  organization,  "to  develop 
commercial  relations  with  our  countrymen  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Incidentally,  it  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  ourselves  as  well  as  them. 
It  is  our  aim  to  supply  those  in  our  Fatherland 
a  full  and  complete  description  of  Alameda  coun- 
ty as  it  really  exists." 
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We  hope  California  citizens  of  other  distant 
birthplaces  will  take  up  efforts  like  those  we  have 
cited  and  get  them  into  working  order  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  not  wholly  an  effort  for  the 
newcomer,  nor  wholly  humanitarian.  It  is  the 
best  possible  way  to  handle  throngs  of  newcom- 
ers for  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  theirs.  It  will 
largely  prevent  a  flood  of  crime  flowing  from 
poverty  and  disappointment.  The  State  should 
help  such  work,  but  it  can  be  best  done  by  patri- 
otic Californians,  each  for  his  own  kind,  for  they 
will  know  best  now  to  rob  rogues  of  their  victims. 


How  to  Handle  Fruit. 

All  fruit-growers  should  read  the  report,  upon 
another  page,  of  the  operations  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  for  the  current  years. 
Two  things  about  it  seem  particularly  significant 
to  us:  first,  that  the  growers'  association  could 
maintain  its  hold  on  the  fruit  when  the  crop 
was  dropped  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  amount  counted  upon ;  second,  that  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  handling  was  held  down  so  near  to 
the  cost  of  handling  a  full  crop.  Two  conditions 
evidently  threatened :  the  break-away  of  members 
to  liberal  bids  from  dealers,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  sales  machinery  eating  more  largely 
into  the  increased  market  price.  The  avoiding  of 
these  dangers  manifests  the  strength  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  success  of  its  management.  Of 
course,  organization  is  valuable  for  just  these 
tilings,  but  what  group  of  producers  would  have 
seen  and  acted  upon  the  fact  as  the  citrus  grow- 
ers have  done?  Study  carefully  the  report  and 
see  how  significant  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
proper  handling  of  other  California  products. 

A  Little  Helpful  Paternalism. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  California,  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  not  afraid  of  a  little 
paternalism  if  it  is  necessary  to  secure  farmers' 
rights.  We  expected  that  of  him,  and  are  there- 
fore pleased  with  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Governors  in  Denver  last  week,  in  which  he 
is  credited  with  saying:  "In  my  visits  this  sum- 
mer through  lands  in  process  of  reclamation,  I 
found  thousands  of  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women  who  are  displaying  as  much  heroism,  for- 
titude, endurance  and  self-sacrifice  as  has  ever 
been  shown  by  soldiers  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Far  from  railroads  and 
amid  many  difficulties,  they  are  building  homes, 
and  I  was  particularly  touched  by  the  many 
noble,  suffering  women  on  whose  shoulders  falls 
the  main  burden  of  the  home.  It  is  my  concep- 
tion that  the  main  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  its  Land  Department  is  to  help  the 
people  to  make  homes,  and  if  we  can  lighten  their 
burden,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
suffer  not  at  all." 

After  such  a  declaration  of  purposes,  embody- 
ing the  true  Western  point  of  view,  we  are  ready 
to  hear  Mr.  Lane  say  that  the  Government  al- 
ready had  expended  $80,000,000  in  reclamation 
projects  and  should  spend  a  like  sum  in  the  next 
ten  years.  We  are  waiting  to  see  how  that  dec- 
laration will  whistle  down  the  narrow  lanes  of 
Eastern  parsimony.  Of  course,  the  people  who 
went  on  reclaimed  lands  in  good  faith  should  be 
helped  through,  and  of  course  it  will  make  the 
country  all  the  bigger  and  richer  in  the  end  to 
do  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Triangular  or  Square? 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  saving 


of  the  per  cent  of  space  already  handled  to  no 
profit  in  the  space-wasting  of  square  planting  as 
compared  to  the  equilateral  triangular,  which  is 
nature's  complete  way  to  conserve  all  the  space. 
This  per  cent  of  economy  would  be  a  mighty  ele- 
ment of  gain  as  applied  to  the  nation's  industries. 
Take  it,  if  you  please,  to  only  the  two  items  of 
corn  and  cotton,  and  we  are  swamped  with  the 
millions  of  gain.  In  many  lines  much  less  than 
15%  is  a  fair  profit,  and  then  to  add,  to  be  exact, 
6.88%  with  the  same  cultivation  and  it  is  a  won- 
der. I  have  planted  trees  and  vines  by  the  equi- 
lateral triangular  form  for  years,  and  now.  having 
retired,  I  cultivate,  for  exercise,  a  town  lot,  and 
for  the  simple  economy  of  all  the  space  I  plant 
strawberries,  corn,  cabbage,  indeed  all  planting, 
that  way.  Waste  of  space  and  effort  is  repulsive 
to  all,  and  many  do  not,  while  but  few  do,  know 
of  this  applying  of  nature's  conserving  of  space. 
Some  years  back,  in  Fresno  county,  I  gave,  in  the 
Selma  Irrigator,  a  two-column  article  some  start- 
ling comparisons,  including  two  squares  a  column 
wide.  One  was  filled  with  letters  "o"  or  ciphers 
exactly  half  an  inch  apart  and  set  square,  while 
the  other  held  the  same  sized  type  in  equilateral 
triangles.  The  difference  showed  at  a  glance.  To 
the  many  good  reasons,  I  would  add  that  when 
set  to  favor  it,  this  triangular  method  lets  the  sun 
strike  trees  more  favorably  for  the  ripening  of 
fruit.— F.  J.  Otis,  Oakland. 

There  is  a  clear  theoretical  advantage  in  the 
equal  spacing  of  plants  which  you  suggest.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  advantage  is  much  less,  be- 
cause it  has  been  determined  that  the  roots  of 
plants  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  space  cov- 
ered by  the  top  growth,  but  reach  out  in  all  direc- 
tions to  a  considerably  greater  distance  than  the 
breadth  of  the  plant  and  therefore  take  possession 
of  the  land  far  more  fully  below  ground  than 
above.  For  this  reason  the  plan  of  planting  trees 
on  equilateral  triangles  was  formerly  used  more 
extensively  than  now;  the  tendency  now  being  to 
return  to  the  square  system,  which  is  simpler,  and 
trusting  the  roots  to  take  possession  of  all  avail- 
able space.  Still,  what  you  say  about  the  advan- 
tage of  the  triangular  method  is  true  as  related 
to  trees,  but  would  have  a  great  deal  less  signifi- 
cance when  applied  to  plants  closely  set  and  which 
are  grown  in  straight  rows  more  conveniently  for 
cultivation  and  irrigation.  The  premise  upon 
which  your  prescription  is  based,  that  there  is  now 
soil  actually  wasted  by  such  planting,  is  doubt- 
ful ;  probably  the  plant  roots  take  care  that  it 
does  not  exist. 


Cherries  and  Rainfall  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  purchased  a  small 
ranch  at  Petaluma  where  I  intend  raising  poultry 
later.  I  have  about  two  acres  of  cherry  trees,  said 
to  be  about  20  years  old.  They  are  in  a  very  neg- 
lected condition  and  I  am  desirous  of  putting  them 
in  good  shape  for  next  year's  crop.  They  are  in  a 
very  light  sandy  loam  soil  which  is  easily  worked. 
One  point  I  particularly  want  to  know  is,  how  old 
must  cherry  trees  be  before  they  cease  to  bear 
fruit  in  quantity?  Any  information  you  could 
give  me  as  to  care  and  treatment  would  be  highly 
appreciated. 

I  also  have  two  acres  of  slightly  rolling  land 
which  has  been  in  grain  hay.  I  would  like  to  put 
this  land  into  more  profitable  use.  It  is  soil  of 
the  same  character  as  the  cherry  orchard.  What 
would  you  suggest  doing  with  it.  It  is  a  little  too 
high  to  irrigate  economically. — B.  M.  G.,  Peta- 
luma. 

Cherry  trees  under  good  growing  conditions 
and  proper  care  are  very  long  lived  in  California 
and  bear  abundant  crops  when  thirty  and  more 
years  of  age.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  long 
they  can  be  counted  to  be  profitable.  There  are, 
however,  cherry  orchards  in  the  San  Jose  district 
and  elsewhere  which  are  considerably  older  than 
the  limit  stated  and  are  still  very  profitable.  If 
your  trees  have  been  so  neglected  that  the 
branches  have  died  back,  the  trees  should  be 
pruned,  of  course,  cutting  out  all  dead  wood  and 
shortening  weak  or  dying  branches  to  a  point 


where  a  good  strong  shoot  can  be  found.  Then  a 
good  application  of  farmyard  manure  during  the 
rainy  season,  followed  by  summer  cultivation  for 
moisture  retention  would  be  desirable.  Although 
the  cherry  is  very  hardy,  it  is  quite  likely  to  suffer 
on  light  soils  which  become  too  dry.  On  such 
soils  as  yours  there  is  little  if  any  danger  of  too 
much  water  in  the  winter,  unless  the  land  lies 
low,  but  the  injury  to  the  tree  comes  from  the  lack 
of  moisture  during  the  summer  time,  and  this,  with 
your  abundant  rainfall,  you  can  probably  assure 
by  thorough  summer  cultivation. 

On  your  grain  land  you  could  probably  grow 
alfalfa  to  advantage  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  loose, 
getting  less,  of  course,  than  by  irrigation,  but  still 
an  amount  that  would  be  very  helpful  in  your 
chicken  business.  Otherwise,  as  the  land  lies 
higher  and  perhaps  out  of  sharp  frosts,  you  could 
grow  winter  crops  of  vetches  and  peas  and  thus 
improve  the  land  while  furnishing  you  additional 
poultry  pasture.  The  latter  purpose  could  also  be 
served  by  growing  beets,  cabbage  or  other  hardy 
vegetables  during  the  rainy  season.  This  is  pre- 
scribed because  of  the  apprehension  that  the  soil 
may  not  contain  moisture  enough  for  summer 
cropping  without  irrigation. 


Walnuts  from  Seed. 

To  the  Editor.  There  is  a  reliable  nursery  com- 
pany selling  seedling  Franquette  walnut  trees  on 
a  positive  guarantee  that  they  will  come  true  to 
type.  Do  you  know  of  any  orchards  of  this  kind 
of  trees  in  bearing,  and  if  they  are  satisfactory? — 
C.  L.,  Oakland. 

Walnuts  do  come  truer  to  the  seed  than  almonds 
and  other  fruits  and  the  Franquette  has  a  good 
reputation  for  remembering  its  ancestry.  Until 
recently  practically  all  the  commercial  walnut 
product  of  California  was  grown  on  seedling  trees. 
But  these  facts  hardly  justify  one  in  trusting  t( 
seedlings  in  plantings  now  made.  The  way  to 
get  a  walnut  of  the  highest  type  is  to  take  a  bud 
or  graft  from  a  tree  which  is  bearing  that  type. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  walnuts  do  behave  better 
than  other  fruits,  present  planters  should  work 
for  uniformity  and  the  highest  excellence  by 
planting  budded  or  grafted  trees  or  by  grafting- 
over  seedlings  afterward.  And  they  should  not 
only  have  best  types,  but  should  reproduce  the 
best  trees  of  those  types. 


A  Giant  Water-Cooler. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  put  in  a  water  system 
for  my  house,  and  woidd  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  feasible  to  build  one  of  brick  so  that  the  seep- 
age and  evaporation  would  insure  a  supply  of 
cold  water.  I  was  thinking  of  building  one  about 
6  feet  diameter  by  5  feet  high,  laid  in  cement  on  a 
good  foundation. — L.  Campbell,  Los  Molinos. 

There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  physical  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  building  a  water-cooling  cistern  in- 
volving the  principles  and  conditions  of  cooling 
by  evaporation  as  the  olla  of  porous  pottery  does. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  and  remain  porous  enough 
to  exude  moisture  for  evaporation  and  must  stand 
in  the  shade  and  in  a  current  of  air  to  make  evap- 
oration rapid.  The  more  interesting  question 
would  be,  not  can  it  be  successfully  done,  but  has 
anyone  done  it  and  how?  We  cannot  answer  that ; 
who  can? 

Planting  Bush  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  What  would  you  advise  as  the 
best  time  to  set  out  blackberries  and  loganberries 
also? — C,  Arboga. 

Any  time  after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  wet  down 
and  you  can  get  good,  mature  and  dormant  plants 
for  transplanting.  This  may  be  as  early  as  No- 
vember and  may  continue  until  February  in  your 
region. 
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The  Citrus  Year. 


The  following  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
report  of  6.  Harold  Powell,  General  Manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1913: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1913,  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
shippers  estimated  that  they  would  ship  34.000 
carloads,  or  about  13.250.000  boxes  of  citrus 
fruits,  comprising  27.000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit,  and  7.000  carloads  of  lemons.  This 
was  the  largest  estimated  shipment  in  the  history 
of  the  Exchange.  Detailed  arrangements  were 
made  in  the  fall  of  1912  to  handle  the  increased 
crop. 

In  November  and  December  severe  desert  winds 
reduced  the  crop  at  least  10  per  cent;  in  January 
unprecedented  cold  weather  destroyed  the  fruit 
in  many  sections,  injured  it  severely  in  others, 
while  in  a  few  localities  the  crop  escaped  serious 
injury. 

New  Problems  Through  Frost.  The  citrus  in- 
dustry faced  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  its  history  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  damage 
caused  by  the  frost.  Immediately  following,  the 
growers  and  shippers  were  concerned  over  the 
condition  of  the  remaining  fruit  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  the  industry.  The  markets  were 
thrown  into  a  chaotic  condition  by  the  exagger- 
ated reports  published  throughout  the  country 
and  by  haphazard  offerings  of  the  speculative 
shippers.  These  experienced  in  the  industry  rea- 
lized that  the  successful  outcome  as  far  as  the 
remaining  crop  was  concerned,  depended  upon 
the  continuation  of  orderly,  systematic  distribu- 
tion and  marketing.  The  growers,  realizing  that 
the  stability  of  the  industry  depended  on  preserv- 
in  the  marketing  system  of  the  Exchange  unim- 
paired, stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  meeting  the 
condition.  The  organization  readjusted  its  busi- 
ness operations  without  difficulty.  Had  the 
growers  not  been  prepared  to  meet  the  condition 
with  a  thoroughly  equipped  distributing  and 
marketing  organization,  the  results  which  this  re- 
port sets  forth  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

Results  of  Wise  Co-Operation. — As  n  result  of 
the  reduction  of  the  crop  by  these  causes,  the  Ex- 
change shippers  have  sold  only  12.443  carloads 
of  fruit.  5,000.000  boxes  in  round  numbers,  or 
37.7  per  cent  of  the  estimated  shipments  for  the 
year.  This  amount  represents  61%  per  cent  of 
the  total  citrus  fruit  shipment  from  the  State  dur- 
ing this  period.  It  also  represents  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  total  crop  ever  handled  through 
the  Exchange,  the  proportion  having  increased 
steadily  from  47  per  cent  in  1905. 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  the  crop,  the 
fruit  sold  through  the  Exchange  will  bring  to 
California  over  $13,500,000.  or  an  average  return 
f.o.b.  ears  of  $2.75  for  every  box  shipped.  This 
average  is  50.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
f.o.b.  returns  per  box  for  the  preceding  8  years. 

Almost  No  Red  Ink. — Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulty of  grading  the  fruit  in  frosted  orchards, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  99.66  per  cent  of  the 
cars  forwarded  by  Exhange  shippers  in  1912-13 
brought  a  cash  return  to  California.  In  other 
words,  only  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  car 
in  three  hundred,  of  the  cars  shipped  brought 
"red  ink"  returns.  These  few  "red  ink"  re- 
turns were  confined  principally  to  the  chaotic 
marketing  period  immediately  following  the 
frost,  before  the  orderly  distributing  methods 
of  the  Exchange  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
markets  and  before  the  invention  of  the  wa- 
ter separator  by  Frank  T.  Chase  made  possible 
the  accurate  separation  of  the  frosted  from  the 
unfrosted  fruit.  It  is  a  still  more  significant  fact 
in  the  face  of  the  January  disaster  that  98.25  per 
cent  of  the  ears  shipped  actually  brought  a  cash 
return  to  the  Exchange  grower ;  that  is.  a  cash 
return  in  excess  of  the  average  association,  sub- 
exchange  and  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
cost,  freight  and  all  other  charges.  The  records  of 
the  Exchange  for  the  eight  preceding  years  show 
that  in  a  normal  season  a  "red  ink"  sale  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  In  1909-10  for  example  there 
were  two  "red  ink"  sales  in  a  total  of  16.633 
carloads  of  oranges;  in  1910-11,  there  was  one 
"red  ink"  sale  in  a  total  of  23.443  carloads  of 
oranges.   In  1911-12.  99.8  per  cent  of  the  oranges 


shipped  brought  a  cash  return  to  California. 

What  Co-Operation  Costs.— The  total  cost  of 
maintaining  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change for  the  year  1912-13  is  7'/s  cents  per  box 
for  oranges  and  an  average  cost  of  7V:s  cents  per 
box  for  all  citrus  fruits.  This  selling  cost  is  sub- 
stantially 2  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  and  2% 
per  cent  on  the  returns  f.o.b.  California.  The  cost 
is  16  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in  1911-12  baaed 
on  the  percentage  of  the  gross  sales. 

These  figures  include  the  entire  disbursements, 
without  carrying  over  a  single  cent  of  liability 
chargeable  to  the  business  of  1912-13.  or  to  any 
preceding  year.  They  include  the  cost  of  main- 
taining all  of  the  departments  of  the  Exchange, 
the  salaries  of  the  agents,  and  all  other  expenses 
of  the  Exchange  agencies,  the  collection  of  claims 
against  railroad  and  transportation  companies, 
the  inspection  of  cars  while  in  transit,  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  advertising  campaign,  the  legal  ex- 
penses necessary  in  safe-guarding  the  interests 
of  the  organization,  the  Exchange  share  of  the 
expense  of  the  Citrus  Protective  League  and  all 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change, the  associations  maintain  district  ex- 
changes which  represent  them  in  their  dealings 
with  the  central  organization.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  district  exchange  should  be  added  to 
determine  the  total  cost  of  marketing  for  an  Ex- 
change grower.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining 
the  district  exchanges  is  substantially  1  cent  per 
box  in  a  normal  year:  in  1912-13.  notwithstand- 
ing the  shortage  in  the  crop,  the  average  cost  does 
not  exceed  1-3/10  cents  per  box.  making  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  both  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  and  the  district  exchanges 
less  than  2%  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales,  or  3.13 
per  cent  on  the  returns  f.o.b.  California.  This 
marketing  cost,  as  far  as  known,  is  the  lowest 
cost  of  marketing  any  agricultural  crop  in  Amer- 
ica. The  cost  of  marketing  all  farm  crops,  in- 
eluding  citrus  fruits,  seldom  falls  below  5  per 
cent  on  the  gross  sales.  The  cost  of  marketing 
citrus  fruits,  even  where  no  comprehensive  dis- 
tributing and  marketing  system  has  been  develop- 
ed, rarely  falls  below  5  per  cent  on  the  f.o.b.  value. 
It  often  costs  7  to  10  per  cent.  It  costs  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  on  the  average  probably  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  it  frequently  costs  him  25  per  cent 
or  more  to  market  his  crop. 

Infinitesimal  Losses. — The  total  losses  sustain- 
ed during  the  year  from  bad  debts  and  from  all 
other  causes  has  been  $390.71.  or  less  than  1  333 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  funds  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  total  loss  from  all  sources  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  California  Fruit  Agency  in 
1904  has  been  $5,731.21.  or -less  than  1/200  of  1 
per  cent  of  $121,000,000.  which  is  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  money  returned  by  the  Exchange 
to  California  during  that  period.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  record  in  financial  management  can  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  commercial  institution  in 
America. 

Comparisons. — The  shipments  during  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  represent  53  per  cent  of  the  ship- 
ments of  1911-12.  The  f.o.b.  returns  to  California, 
on  account  of  the  shortage  created  by  the  frost, 
equal  79  per  cent  of  the  returns  of  1911-12.  The 
proceeds  paid  by  the  associations  to  the  producers 
after  deducting  all  packing  and  selling  charges, 
though  unequally  distributed  in  localities  on  ac- 
count of  the  frost,  represent  approximately  85 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  returned  by  the  associa- 
tions to  the  Exchange  producers  in  1911-12. 

The  f.o.b.  average  price  per  box,  as  a  result  of 
crop  shortage,  is  47  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  for  1911-12  and  50.2  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  f.o.b.  price  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years.  Not  withstanding  the  re- 
duction of  over  60  per  cent  of  the  estimated  ship- 
ments for  1912-13.  the  expenses  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange  have  been  readjusted 
so  that  the  cost  to  the  shipper  is  only  %  of  1  cent 
per  box  higher  than  the  cost  in  1911-12.  The  per- 
centage cost  on  the  gross  sales  on  the  other  hand, 
as  already  stated,  is  16  per  cent  less  than  the 
cost  in  1911-12,  and  5%  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  percentage  cost  of  the  preceding  eight 
years. 


PRUNING  PRUNE  AND  ALMOND. 

(Continued  From  Page  217.) 


California  "no  pruned"  tree  was  taken  in  -Inly. 
The  seasons  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot  and  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  are  about  the  same,  so  that 
none  of  the  new  growth  had  started  in  the  for- 
mer, while  the  latter  was  in  its  verdant — but 
fruitless — prime. 

[We  count  this  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions made  to  our  local  horticultural  litera- 
ture for  a  long  time.  The  subject  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  our  fruit- growers  for  a  generation, 
and  the  question  frequently  asked  is,  "What 
would  be  the  effect  of  treating  our  French  prunes 
and  almonds  as  rationally  as  we  do  our  apricots, 
peaches,  and  even  our  shipping  plums?"  There 
has  never  been  any  doubt  heard  by  us  that  such 
B  !  raetice  Would  secure  better  individual  fruits 
and  more  vigorous  trees.  The  doubt  has  been 
on  the  commercial  side:  "Would  the  almost  ap- 
palling cost  of  priming  prunes  and  almonds  be 
justified  by  enhanced  value  of  the  product?"  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  had  the  nerve  to 
undertake  demonstration  of  that  fact,  or  else 
the  result  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  The 
most  that  is  now  usually  done  is  to  thin  out  the 
branches  somewhat — usually  not  as  thoroughly  as 
it  should  be — and  in  that  way  get  fewer  but 
larger  fruits  and  lessen  the  ills  of  overbearing. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  regular  pruning  of 
French  prunes  and  almonds  over  large  acreages 
as  one  might  to  advantage  handle  a  few  trees, 
though  horticulturally  sound,  would  be  commer- 
cially profitable.  That  is  the  line,  it  seems  to 
us.  along  which  demonstration  is  desirable.  The 
experience  cited  by  Mr.  Coates  is  an  interesting 
step  in  that  direction. — Editor.] 

Other  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Coates. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  but  introduc- 
ing other  timely  matters  also,  we  add  some  sug- 
gestions which  Mr.  Coates  made  to  Santa  Clara 
valley  growers  through  the  San  Jose  Mercury: 

There  are  several  orchards  in  the  valley  that, 
at  this  writing,  August  19,  are  actually  bare  of 
leaves,  and  many  more  in  both  hills  and  valley 
that  soon  will  be.  The  treatment  such  should 
receive  is  a  debatable  question,  but  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions: 

These  trees  are  in  the  winter  or  dormant  con- 
dition several  months  too  soon.  To  give  them 
water  now.  if  such  were  available,  would  merely 
cause  the  buds  to  swell  and  burst  into  leaf,  a 
feeble,  abnormal  growth.  An  early  soaking  rain, 
even  by  the  first  of  October,  might  do  this:  but 
that,  if  it  happens,  we  have  no  means  of  pre- 
venting. 

If  the  trees  are  now  pruned  thoroughly,  the 
small  bearing  branches  and  spurs  all  being  short- 
ened in  heavily,  the  strength  of  the  tree  will  be 
conserved,  and  the  small  amount  of  sap  now  avail- 
able will  be  sufficient  to  nourish  the  buds  that 
are  left.  But  I  don't  mean  lopping  with  the 
hideous  two-handed  shears,  or  sawing  out  large 
branches:  that  is  not  pruning.  Use  a  good  pair 
of  hand  pruning  shears — Reisser.  or  Briggs'  Napa. 
I  prefer  the  latter.  They  cost  less  and  are  home- 
made. Paint  over  cut  surfaces  or  exposed  wood 
with  thick  lead  paint ;  use  best  white  lead  and 
oil,  and  darken  with  a  little  lampblack,  but  make 
it  thick.  Then  whitewash  the  trees:  spray  the 
tops,  but  brush  the  trunks  and  main  branches. 
This  will  prevent  injury  from  sun  during  the  next 
two  months.    But  do  it  now! 

Myrobolan  on  Coarse  Soils. — There  are  some 
prune  orchards  in  dry.  gravelly  land  on  myrob- 
olan root :  they  can  never  be  a  success.  In  this 
ease,  and  not  to  lose  possibility  of  a  few  more 
crops,  treat  the  trees  the  same,  but  even  more 
vigorously,  and  next  winter  plant  some  other  tree 
on  almond  or  apricot  root  in  the  centers,  with 
the  idea  of  taking  out  the  prunes  on  myrobolan 
in  a  few  years.  Done  promptly  and  vigorously, 
I  believe  this  would  save  the  trees. 

Irrigating  Orchards. — The  object  is  to  supply 
needed  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The 
trees  cannot  obtain  nourishment   from   the  soil 
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without  sufficient  moisture  to  render  plant  food 
soluble.  Natural  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  in 
■  California  falls  only  in  the  winter  season ;  there- 
fore irrigation  during  the  dry  season  is  an  un- 
natural process,  liable  to  be  injurious  unless  ap- 
plied in  conformity  with  natural  conditions. 

Some  orchards  are  surface-irrigated  on  the 
-check  system  during  the  summer,  or  at  any  time. 
One  result  is  a  condition  of  mud  in  some  places 
and  a  few  inches  of  wetting  in  others.  The  very 
wet  spots  do  not  get  dry  enough  for  cultivating 
until  long  after  some  other  spots  are  hard  and 
quite  dry,  and  most  of  the  moisture  is  lost  by 
evaporation. 

Another  result  is  that  the  presence  of  so  much 
surface  moisture  encourages  the  formation  of 
small  surface  rootlets  which  die  as  soon  as  the 
.moisture  is  withdrawn.  This  injures  the  vitality 
of  the  tree,  and  is  not  productive  of  any  good. 
There  are  many  orchards  today  long  accustomed 
to  this  surface  irrigation  which  are  in  far  worse 
condition  than  those  that  have  always  been  deeply 
cultivated  and  have  had  no  irrigation. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  irrigation,  but 
against  the  method  by  which  water  is  often  ap- 
plied. It  should  not  be  necessary  to  even  men- 
tion it.  Observation  by  anyone  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence should  be  enough. 

To  quote  from  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  who 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  California  fruit- 
growers many  years  ago  the  importance  of  proper 
irrigation,  it  was  shown  by  him  repeatedly  that 
a  subsoiler  should  always  follow  the  plow  in  the 
irrigating  furrow,  that  the  moisture  would  get 
to  the  roots,  and  that  there  Avon  Id  be  no  soggy 
or  subsequently  hard-crusted  surface  left. 

Shallow  Irrigation. — The  heavier  the  soil  the 
more  useless,  or  even  injurious,  is  surface  or  shal- 
low irrigation.  In  very  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
it  Avould  make  little  difference  whether  water 
Avere  applied  at  the  surface  or  a  foot  beneath, 
but  in  this  case  fertilizers  should  be  vised  much 
more  than  in  heavy,  rich  soil.  Near  the  SAviss 
Tyrol,  Avhere  spring  and  summer  rains  are  heavy 
and  frequent,  and  A\rhere  the  soil  ay  as  light,  I  saAv 
Avomen  and  children  scattering'  bone  meal  in  the 
furrows  as  opened  Avith  the  plow  by  the  husband 
and  father. 

The  seasons  for  irrigating  orchards  in  Califor- 
nia in  ordinary  valley  lands  are,  or  should  be,  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  late  spring.  After  that,  deep 
cultivation  and  plenty  of  it.  You  Avon't  then 
•disturb  or  antagonize  the  natural  California  con- 
ditions ;  simply  fall  into  line,  harmonize  Avith 
them,  and  assist  to  the  extent  of  the  intelligence 
you  use. 


HOW  MR.  DUNIPACE  PRUNES  PRUNES. 


To  the  Editor :  In  response  to  your  request,  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  my  ideas  on  pruning  prunes. 

In  the  first  place,  I  Avould  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  photographs  of  prune  trees  in  the 
issue  of  July  19. 

These  trees  are  about  the  same  age.  Note  the 
size  of  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  California  tree, 
indicating  the  far  greater  vigor  of  the  specimen 
over  the  French  tree.,  although  the  California  trees 
are  much  closer  together.  This  vigor  in  the  Cali- 
fornia tree  is  the  basis  of  my  objection  to  the 
French  method  of  pruning. 

Heading  Back  to  Be  Determined  by  Vigor. — 
It  is  a  point  of  observation  Avith  orchardists  that 
the  greater  the  growth  of  wood  in  a  tree  the 
slower  the  tree  is  in  coming  into  bearing. 

Having  this  point  in  mind,  when  starting  a 
young  orchard,  it  is  often  advisable  not  to  head 
back  the  young  trees  the  second  winter;  this 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  strength  of  the 
growth.  In  a  vigorous  tree,  making  a  growth  of, 
say,  four  feet  in  the  first  season  after  planting, 
I  would  advise  leaving  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
■of  growth,  and  the  second  winter  the  trees  may 
be  allowed  to  go  without  heading  back,  thinning 
out  the  shoots  to  the  required  number  of  limbs, 
preferably  four,  Avell  placed  on  the  head.  In  trees 
•of  less  sturdy  growth,  however,  I  consider  it  un- 
wise to  let  them  go  full  length  the  second  winter. 
Having  been  shortened  to  about  one-half  of  the 
growth  the  first  Avinter,  I  should  shorten  again 
to  about  one-half. 

There  is  an  orchard  in  Paradise  valley  Avhich 
was  headed  back  until  the  fourth  winter.  The 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a  lot 
of  trees  of  great  height  and  much  brush,  also  very 


feAv  prunes  until  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

The  Older  Trees. — In  pruning  the  older  trees, 
the  two  main  points  are :  first,  the  admission  of 
sufficient  sunlight ;  second,  the  growth  of  new 
Avood  to  supplant  the  old. 

It  cannot  be  that  a  tree  full  of  weak,  spindly 
laterals  Avhich  are  never  shortened  Avill  prove  sat- 
isfactory as  a  regular  bearer.  The  wood  which 
bears  the  fruit  of  the  best  quality  is  two,  three, 
or  four  years  old,  according  to  conditions.  To 
clip  the  neAV  growth  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  to 
drive  the  tree  to  a  bush  of  sprouts  groAving  from 
the  clipped  Avood. 

Where,  then,  is  the  bearing  wood  going  to  be, 
making  no  mention  of  the  work  entailed  in  clip- 
ping all  over  a  tree  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  height  ? 

To  secure  the  steady  succession  of  Avood,  my 
idea  is  :  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  old  Avood, 
coupled  Avith  the  shortening  of  laterals  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  be  worth  saving,  taking  out 
entirely  those  which  have  passed  their  useful- 
ness, and  keeping  in  mind  always  the  admission 
of  sufficient  light,  a  A'ery  necessary  assistant  to 
the  growth  of  new  Avood  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
and  to  the  proper  maturing  of  fruit. 

Pruning  Problems. — It  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at 
that  many  orchards  go  without  pruning  at  all, 
when  the  scarcity  of  skill  Fid  Avorkmen  is  taken 
into  consideration.  I  have  seen  many  orchards 
terribly  abused  through  the  butchery  of  men  Avho 
have  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shears  and  Avho  need 
a  job.  There  are  many  Italian  primers  ( ?)  Avho 
secure  work  on  the  same  principle  Avhich  gets  a 
Chinaman  a  job  as  cook. 

As  I  have  before  asserted,  my  object  in  taking 
up  this  subject  is  not  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
judge  of  the  methods  of  experienced  men,  but 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  struggling  in 
a  time  of  trouble.  I  haA'e  not  attempted  a  lengthy 
treatise  on  pruning;  the  difference  in  soil  condi- 
tions making  the  individual  treatment  quite 
varied.  Ernest  A.  Dunipace. 

Morgan  Hill. 

[These  are  exceedingly  important  considera- 
tions Let  other  readers  go  to  the  bat:  the  dis- 
cussion is  very  timely  and  interesting. — Editor.] 


TO  PRUNE  OR  NOT  TO  PRUNE  THE  PRUNE. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Leonard  Coates'  article, 
"Pruning  the  Prune,"  in  the  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press  of  July  19,  was  read  by  me  with  interest. 
The  heavy  pruning  of  the  prune  as  followed  in 
France,  if  followed  for  profit  alone,  would  not 
pay  here  in  California.  Heavy  pruning  means 
the  lessening  of  fruit-bearing  area,  also  a  longer 
period  of  time  taken  by  the  tree  to  recuperate 
from  extra  loss  of  sap,  shock,  etc. ;  hence  a  poorer 
condition,  smaller  crop  and  smaller  profit. 

Prune  lightly  and  save  limbs  of  two  inches  and 
under  which  bother  in  cultiA^ating  near  the  trees, 
by  making  use  of  this  method.  About  six  inches 
above  Avhere  the  limb  joins  the  trunk  on  the  in- 
side, saw  out  a  V-shaped  piece  one-half  inch  wide 
and  three-fourths  way  through  the  limb,  then  with 
a  piece  of  rope  draw  the  limb  into  the  tree  until 
the  cut  edges  meet. 

We  realize  more  profit  from  the  sale  of  big- 
crops  more  times  than  Ave  lose.  Some  of  our  best 
new  kinds  of  fruit  are  secured  from  seedlings 
Avhich  never  received  heavy  pruning,  if  any.  In 
Sonoma  county  one  season  I  saw  the  method  of 
heavy  pruning  of  prune  trees  tried  out,  and  fail- 
ure of  looked  for  results  folloAved.  A  good  season 
followed  this  heavy  pruning  and  a  bumper  crop 
of  small  prunes  was  the  result.  No  thinning  Avas 
practiced. 

In  pruning  this  French  Avay,  every  tree  receives 
a  heavy  pruning  for  its  size  and  age,  and  the  eye 
seems  to  have  aided  greatly  in  getting  them  very 
symmetrical.  Now  it  would  seem,  when  pruning 
is  done  for  profit  alone,  that  the  pruner  should 
have  data  of  each  tree,  so  he  could  prune  the  same 
way  again,  if  past  season's  crop  was  best  known 
for  the  orchard  and  had  been  secured  by  heavy 
advanced  method  of  pruning. 

How  the  pruner  would  proceed  to  prune  a  given 
orchard  after  a  poor  crop  folloAving  a  dry  season 
would  be  a  puzzle  to  many  of  us.  In  an  average 
orchard  quite  a  percentage  of  trees  are  shy  bear- 
ers, then  there  are  a  few  culls  of  little  groAvth, 
and  to  prune  these  two  classes  of  trees  would  re- 
sult in  time  and  money  lost.  The  rest  of  the  trees 
Avould  be  good  bearers,  Avith  a  few  excellent  ones, 


and  these  two  groups  will  bear  well  without  an. 
pruning  and  keep  up  the  average.  Why  prune 
heavily  the  good  and  excellent  bearers,  for  you 
will  only  cause  your  trees  to  grow  higher,  the 
fruit  year  by  year  will  grow  higher  in  the  tree 
and  of  lesser  quantity,  and  sunburn  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  at  work. 

Again,  take  an  ill-shaped  tree,  one  Avith  a  Aveak 
side  and  a  healthy  side.  Would  it  not  be  time 
ill  spent  to  prune  the  healthy  side  back  and  to 
keep  it  in  check  until -the  weak  side  caught  up,  if 
the  most  profit  Avas  looked  for  that  year  from 
that  tree?  Surely  big  profits  now  is  what  the 
prune  groAver  Avants  and  works  for.  I  will  say 
that  the  non-pruned  prune  tree  is  ahead  of  the 
heavily  pruned  one  in  profits,  so  far  as  pruning 
alone  is  concerned,  and  the  only  way  that  the 
heavily  pruned  one  will  ever  surpass  it  will  be 
by  the  use  of  some  other  method  along  with 
heavy  pruning  Avhich  is  not  used  Avith  the  non- 
pruned  tree,  for  instance,  the  use  of  thinning  or 
fertilization,  and  possibly  spraying. 

As  humus  leaves  the  orchard  in  good  crops,  try 
replacing  it  with  fertilizer  to  the  extent  of  Avhat 
a  heavy  pruning  costs  and  do  not  prune. 

Napa.  •  J.  H.  Quikn. 


FRUIT  WEEK  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


To  the  Editor :  An  event  of  National  import- 
ance  to  fruit  and  nut  growers  and  the  fruit  and 
mil  growing  interests  of  this  continent  will  occur 
iu  Washington,  D.  C,  November  17th  to  22d. 
On  this  occasion  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, The  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  the 
Eastern  Fruit  Growers  Association  and  the  North- 
ern Nut  Growers  Association  will  meet  as  a  unit 
event  designated  as  Fruit  Week. 

The  programs  and  business  of  the  separate  or- 
ganizations Avill  be  conducted  independently  in 
the  same  building,  Avhile  all  exhibits  Avill  be  dis- 
played in  common,  though  entries  shall  be  made 
through  the  respective  bodies,  thus  keeping  the 
identity  of  each  intact. 

The  material  already  promised  for  the  several 
programs  indicates  an  exceptionally  interesting 
and  valuable  series  of  addresses  and  lectures  both 
in  text  and  illustration.  Exhibits  are  assured 
Erom  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawii,  the  Philippines, 
Canada  and  all  the  leading  fruit  growing  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Ample  cold  storage  space  has  been  provided 
near  the  meeting  place  and  persons  contemplat- 
ing making  an  exhibit  of  perishable  fruits  may 
forward  material  Avell  wrapped  and  packed  to  the 
Washington  Market  Company,  who  will  care  for 
it  at  a  very  nominal  charge.  All  packages  should 
be  plainly  marked  "for  the  American  Pomological 
Society."  Requirements  for  exhibit  space  should 
be  filed  before  October  15th  Avith  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  who  may 
be  addressed  at  2033  Park  Road,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Exhibits  of  new  or  little  known  fruits  or  nuts 
are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  For 
meritorious  new  ones  the  American  Pomological 
Society  offers  the  Wilder  Medal,  the  foremost 
honor  awarded  by  American  pomologists.  Other 
pomological  subjects  of  special  merit  are  like- 
Avise  eligible  to  entry  for  this  honor.  Application 
for  entry  for  Wilder  medals  should  be  made  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  not  less  than  ten  days 
previous  to  the  date  of  meeting. 

As  space  for  exhibits  is  limited  early  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  by  those  intending  to  dis- 
play or  compete.  Exhibits  of  fruits  and  nuts  will 
be  confined  to  plates,  trays  and  cartons. 

Correspondent. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


DEPTH  OF  GRAIN  ROOTS. 


To  the  Editor :  To  what  depth  have  grain  roots 
been  found  to  penetrate  ? — W.  H.  M.,  Manteca. 

Prof.  Hilgard  says,  in  Agricultural  Schools  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  that  "the  roots  of  ordinary 
crops  do  not  go  down  more  than  four  feet  in 
humid  regions,  but  in  arid  regions  they  may  go 
down  tAvelve  feet  or  more."  Depth  of  penetration 
depends  upon  soil  character,  presence  of  moisture, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  rooting-habit  of  the  plant.  We 
have  at  hand  no  records  of  extreme  depth  of  grain 
roots  as  demonstrated  by  actual  excavations. 
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Hints  on  California  Beekeeping. 


R.  M.  Spencer  of  Ventura  county  writes 
to  Gleanings  about  labor-saving  plans  in 
large  out-apiaries.  Locality  has  much  to 
do  with  the  methods  of  handling  bees, 
either  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Where 
I  am  located  the  winter  problem  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  that  of  cold  climates. 
Here  a  nucleus  of  three  frames  of  brood 
and  bees  will  winter  in  good  shape  pro- 
vided they  nave  plenty  of  honey  for 
stores.  In  the  East  the  main  problem  in 
spring  is  to  get  the  bees  to  build  up  in 
time  for  the  flow;  while  here  the  main 
problem  is  not  to  let  them  build  up  too 
fast  and  swarm  before' the  flow  starts. 

In  this  locality  bees  begin  to  breed 
about  Jan.  15,  and  have  a  light  honey- 
flow  until  about  May  15,  when  the  main 
flow  starts.  It  is  easy  to  see  then  that 
the  breeding  season  is  very  long.  This 
compels  us  to  use  a  large  hive.  Ten 
frames  is  what  I  use,  and  tier  them  up 
three  stories  high,  allowing  the  queen  to 
breed  in  all  three  bodies  of  she  desires. 
This  long  breeding  season  makes  a  race 
of  bees  such  as  Italians  more  suitable 
than  any  swarming  races  like  Carniolans. 

Qur  work  here  generally  begins  about 
Jan.  1,  when  we  go  to  all  the  yards,  close 
the  entrances  down  to  about  two  inches, 
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and  take  up  all  dead  colonies  to  prevent 
the  combs  becoming  moth-eaten.  About 
Feb.  20,  we  go  over  all  the  hives,  remove 
supers  and  surplus  honey,  stacking  the 
same  up  in  the  yard.  During  March 
we  build  up  the  weaker  colonies  by  tak- 
ing brood  from  the  stronger  ones. 

We  use  a  method  of  preventing  rob- 
bing during  this  early  spring  work  by 
going  over  the  hives  so  fast  that  robbers 
cannot  get  a  chance.  Each  man  has  his 
duty.  Say  a  crew  of  five  men  were  go- 
ing through  a  yard  of  250  colonies  in  a 
day.  The  first  man's  duty  is  to  take  off 
the  lids.  No.  2,  smokes  the  bees.  No.  3, 
glances  into  the  hive,  calls  out  the  num- 
ber of  frames  of  brood:  or,  if  a  frame  is 
wanted,  he  calls  for  it.  No.  4,  brings  the 
frame  and  puts  it  in  a  vacant  space  and 
returns  the  empty  to  a  box  of  combs 
which  is  always  kept  covered.  No.  5, 
then  replaces  the  cover  and  sees  that  it 
is  secure  from  robbers. 

By  this  method  we  go  over  the  hives 
so  fast  that  robbers  do  not  stand  a  show. 
We  sometimes  see  them  trying  to  get 
under  the  lids,  five  hives  or  more  behind 
where  we  are  working.  If  they  become 
bad  we  paint  the  cracks  with  fresh  white 
paint,  and  they  will  not  try  to  get  in,  as 
the  bees  will  not  alight  on  fresh  paint. 
We  also  jump  over  to  the  other  side  of 
a  yard  after  getting  over  one  row,  and 
this  also  throws  them  off  their  track. 

We  always  aim  not  to  keep  too  many 
bees  in  a  yard,  but  yards  close  together. 
We  figure  that,  if  we  have  2,000  colonies 
in  four  yards  of  500  each,  in  case  of  dis- 
ease we  have  to  fight  it  in  500  colonies, 
while  if  we  have  eight  yards  of  250  each 
we  have  only  250  to  look  after.  Again, 
in  poor  years  500  will  not  make  a  living, 
but  250  will.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
yards  cost  less  to  operate,  and  produce 
large  crops  in  good  years.  We  try  to  lo- 
cate all  our  yards  in  well-sheltered  places 
away  from  winds. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  in  many  cases  queens  have  been  con- 
demned for  poor  qualities  when  the 
main  cause  was  drifting  of  bees.  In  a 
large  yard  of  several  hundred  colonies, 
those  in  the  center  of  the  yard  will  al- 
ways be  in  poor  condition  while  the  out- 
side colonies  will  be  strong.  I  have  of- 
ten noticed  this  in  my  yards  where  the 
flow  in  spring  began  on  oranges  to  the 
west.  The  west  side  of  these  yards 
would  be  very  strong,  while  later  on, 
when  the  flow  from  other  sources  began 
in  the  east,  the  colonies  on  the  east  side 
would  build  up  quickly,  while  those  on 
the  west  would  become  weaker.  The  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  keep  the  hives  in 
groups,  or  by  some  well-marked  location. 
About  all  the  locations  in  California  are 
now  occupied  except  some  that  are  back 
in  the  mountains  where  roads  must  be 
built  in  order  to  reach  them.  Many  lo- 
calities are  already  becoming  over- 
crowded. 

One  of  the  main  problems  here  is  to 
secure  labor  to  handle  the  bees.  It  is 
hard  to  get  help  who  will  go  back  into 
these  canyons  and  live  and  handle  the 

bees. 

All  our  hives  are  three-story,  and  all 
the  honey  is  sealed  and  thoroughly  rip- 
ened before  extracting.  We  use  the  us- 
ual methods  of  extracting,  running  the 
honey  into  tanks  in  order  to  clarify  it. 

We  find  the  best  uncapping-boxes  for 
our  use  to  be  tubs  with  a  one-inch  open- 
ing at  one  side  on  the  bottom.  These  are 
set  over  a  trough,  and  the  honey  is  al- 
lowed to  drip  into  troughs  and  run  into 
tanks.  The  advantage  of  these  tubs  is 
that  we  can  use  one  today  and  let  it 
drip  clean  until  tomorrow,  when  we 
screw  in  the  plug  and  haul  the  whole 
thing  home,  and  melt  the  cappings  there. 
All  we  need  is  a  large  supply  of  tubs  to 
handle  the  cappings  as  fast  as  filled. 
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Counties  Share  in  Timber  Sales  in 
National  Forests. 


During  the  fiscal  year  just  past,  Na- 
tional Forest  receipts  totaled  $2,500,000, 
of  which  about  one-half  was  for  timber. 
Contracts  entered  into  for  timber  to  be 
cut,  either  at  once  or  in  later  years,  aggre- 
gate $4,000,000.  These  figures  surpass 
business  done  in  any  previous  year  by 
a  good  margin. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  foregoing 
announcement  by  the  Forest  Service  is 
the  fact  that  357e  of  the  gross  receipts, 
or  between  $800,000  and  $900,000,  will  go 
to  the  benefit  of  the  States  in  which  the 
forests  are  situated,  for  their  schools  and 
roads.  This  is  provided  for  by  law.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  this  source  the  va- 
rious States  have  drawn  over  $3,000,000 
in  all  since  1906,  when  for  the  first  time 
a  part  of  the  forest  receipts  was  made 
available  for  State  use  in  school  and  road 
improvement. 

The  application  of  these  laws  may  be 
observed  in  the  timber  sale  now  adver- 
tised by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Lolo 
National  Forest  of  Montana.  Eighty 
million  feet  of  timber  will  be  sold,  the 
gross  receipts  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $125,000.  Under  existing  laws  25% 
of  this  sum,  or  $30,000,  will  go  to  the 
counties  in  which  the  forest  is  situated, 
for  schools  and  roads,  and  an  additional 
10%,  or  $12,500,  will  be  expended  for  good 
roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  volume  of  timber  sales  on  national 
forests  is  shown  by  forest  service  records 
to  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  according 

5%  MONEY 

Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  on  the 
Contract  Plan.  Interest  on  $1000  for  11 
years,  $208.  "What  rate  are  you  paying? 
We  give  6  months  grace.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E." 

F.  D.  PHILIPS, 

405-0-7  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland. 
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MERCANTILE  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

5th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


'GREASE»C 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFR& 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 


to  general  business  conditions.  The 
actual  cut,  however,  has  advanced. 

Besides  the  income  from  timber,  there 
are  various  other  sources  from  which  the 
forests  derive  substantial  amounts  each 
year.  Grazing  fees  paid  by  cattle  owners 
for  their  stock  which  feed  on  the  forest 
ranges  is  the  chief  source  other  than  tim- 
ber. Again,  what  are  called  "special  uses" 
in  the  forests  furnish  a  steady  income. 
Examples  of  these  uses  are  power  sites, 
cottages  or  summer  hotels,  and  various 
business  enterprises,  all  of  whicu  pay  the 
Government  a  rental,  which  in  most  cases 
is  merely  nominal.  The  total,  however, 
helps  swell  the  gross  receipts  appreciably. 

Appropriations  for  the  administration 
and  protection  of  national  forests  are 
made  directly  by  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  agricultural  appropriation.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  forests,  after  deducting 
the  25%  for  the  States  and  10%  additional 
spent  for  State  roads,  are  turned  into  the 
National  Treasury.  Last  year  about 
$1,500,000  more  was  spent  on  forests  than 
was  received  from  them.  But  with  the 
opening  of  the  vast  timbered  regions,  now 
inaccessible  to  lumbermen  or  too  far  from 
markets  to  be  commercially  available,  and 
the  development  of  the  water  power  and 
other  natural  resources  on  Government 
land,  forest  officials  feel  confident  that  the 
forests  will  not  only  become  self-support- 
ing before  many  years,  but  will  in  time 
furnish  to  the  Government  an  annual  in- 
come of  no  mean  size.  The  officials  point 
out  also  that  much  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure is  for  permanent  improvements, 
which  in  later  years  will  call  only  for  the 
expense  of  maintenance. 


VERIFYING  IMPORTATIONS. 


Since  January  1,  1911,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  breeders  of  purebred  horses 
in  the  United  States  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
the  purchase  of  a  stallion  or  mare  as  an 
imported  one  which  is  not  actually  im- 
ported. 

The  foreign  (including  Canadian)  cer- 
tificates for  horses  of  the  various  recog- 
nized breeds  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  submitted  by  importers  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  pedi- 
grees are  verified  from  the  studbooks, 
and  the  description  of  the  animal  on  the 
pedigree  certificate  compared  with  that 
reported  by  the  bureau's  inspector  at  the 
port  of  entry.  If  descriptions  and  pedi- 
grees check  up  properly,  the  pedigree  cer- 
tificates are  stamped  in  red  ink.  This 
stamp  carries  the  statement  that  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  the  date  of  issue  of 
such  certificate,  and  the  department's 
serial  number  for  the  particular  breed. 
These  bureau  certificates  give  customs 
officers  data  on  which  animals  are  passed 
free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the 
tariff  act. 

Farmers  and  breeders  are  cautioned 
not  to  purchase  or  accept  any  stallion  or 
mare  claimed  to  have  been  imported  since 
January  1,  1911,  unless  the  foreign  pedi- 
gree certificate  for  the  animal  offered  for 
sale  is  stamped  as  above  described.  If  the 
certificate  does  not  bear  this  stamp,  either 
the  pedigree  is  not  correct,  or  the  de- 
scription fails  to  agree  with  the  animal, 
or  the  animal  was  not  imported  since 
January  1,  1911. 

This  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  although 
in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  a  number  of  importers  have  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  duty,  which  is  com- 
paratively small,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  get  certificates  of  pure  breed- 
ing from  the  department. 
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FROM  BANNER  IN  U.  C.  FARMERS  DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN: 

Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  in 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available. 
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Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 
highest  development  of   horizontal  engine  '% 
construction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided  ffli 
for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated; 
and  every  piece  of   material  used  in  its  manufacture  is  '■':■:■:> 
guaranteed.  The 
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starts  without  cranking.    Once  started  it  runs  'till 
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California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
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KIRKMANS  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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|The  New  Viticultural  Commission. 


The  nine  members  of  the  new  State 
Viticultural  Commission  created  by  the 
fortieth  session  of  the  legislature,  to  pro- 
mote the  grape  and  allied  industries  and 
in  which  60,000  persons  are  engaged,  have 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Johnson. 
They  are  as  follows: 

G.  J.  Wetmore,  of  Wetmore-Bowen  Co., 
San  Francisco,  commissioner  at  large,  a 
practical  vineyardist  and  well  known  in 
the  Livermore  valley. 

H.  F.  Stoll,  San  Francisco,  secretary  of 
the  Grape  Growers'  Association  of  Cali 
fornia,  commissioner  at  large;  one  of  the 
best  posted  and  best  acquainted  grape 
men  in  the  State. 

Paul  Masson,  San  Jose,  commissioner 
at  large,  well  known  champagne  maker, 
whose  vineyard  experience  dates  from 
boyhood  days. 

Sheridan  Peterson  Windsor,  first  (So- 
noma) district,  representing  farming  in- 
terests in  the  cultivation  of  the  best  types 
of  grape  vines. 

Frank  Swett,  Martinez,  second  (Napa) 
district,  recognized  authority  in  matters 
viticultural. 

Carl  Bundschu,  of  the  Gundlach-Bund- 
schu  company,  San  Francisco,  third  (San 
Francisco)  district,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  good  of  the  industry. 

S.  Guasti,  Los  Angeles,  president  of 
the  Italian  Vineyard  Co.  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, fourth  (Los  Angeles)  district, 
whose  investment  runs  into  the  millions 
and  whose  vineyard  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  southern  California. 

J.  E.  Beach,  Fair  Oaks,  fifth  (Sacra 
mento)  district,  a  prominent  vineyardist 
representing  the  element  that  produces 
the  raw  material. 

Wylie  Giffen,  Fresno,  sixth  (San  Joa- 
quin) district,  of  the  firm  of  Giffen-Hobbs 
company,  one  of  the  extensive  handlers 
of  raisins  in  Fresno  county. 

The  commissioners  serve  without  pay. 
Their  first  meeting  is  being  held  this 
week  in  Sacramento.  It  is  believed  that 
Edgar  Sheehan,  of  Sacramento,  will  prob- 
ably be  chosen  as  secretary.  Mr.  Shee- 
han is  well  known  throughout  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  for  his  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Sacramento  industries. 
Other  Arrangements. 

Five  of  the  nine  Commissioners,  under 
the  law,  are  appointed  for  four-year  terms 
and  the  remaining  four  for  two-year 
terms.  Those  who  serve  but  two  years 
are  to  be  chosen  by  lot.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  is  appropriated  an- 
nually for  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
may  be  carried  out  more  successfully, 
the  State  is  divided  into  six  districts,  as 
follows: 

First  district — Sonoma,  Marin,  Lake, 
Mendocina.  Humboldt,  Del  Norte,  and  Sis- 
kiyou counties. 

Second  district — Napa,  Solano,  and  Con- 
tra Costa  counties. 

Third  district — San  Francisco,  San  Ma- 
teo, Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Benito,  and  Monterey. 

Fourth  district — Los  Angeles,  Riverside, 
Orange,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
Imperial. 

Fifth  district — Sacramento  valley  coun- 
ties. 

Sixth  district — San  Joaquin  valley  coun- 
ties. 


PEACHES   BY   PARCELS  POST. 


House  early  in  the  day.  With  it  came 
a  note,  in  which  the  Postmaster-General 
said : 

"This  is  an  illustration  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  opened  to  the 
farmer,  the  horticulturist,  the  manufac- 
turer and  to  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try who  will  avail  himself  of  this  valu- 
able adjunct  of  the  postal  service  in 
the  promotion  of  the  commerce  and  hap- 
piness of  our  people." 

The  new  regulation,  which  became 
effective  August  15th,  raises  the  maxi- 
mum weight  of  parcel  post  packages 
from  eleven  to  twenty  pounds  and 
makes  certain  changes  in  the  rates.  The 
local  delivery  rate  of  postage  was  re- 
duced from  5  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  to  5  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
two  pounds  or  fraction  thereof. 


Postmaster-General  Burleson  last  week 
in  Washington  inaugurated  the  new 
regulations  changing  the  parcel  post 
rates  and  weight  limit  by  mailing  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  box  of  fine  Georgia 
peaches.  The  box,  which  weighed  seven- 
teen pounds,  with  a  postage  charge  of 
13  cents,  was  delivered  at  the  White 


DOES  A  FLAT-RATE  PARCELS 
POST  PAY? 

To  the  Editor:  This  afternoon  I  had 
a  pleasant  parcels  post  gossip  over  the 
teacups  on  the  terrace  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  British  Post- 
master General. 

He  set  at  rest  forever  some  of  the 
oft-reiterated,  but  quite  unfounded,  as- 
sertions as  to  the  British  flat-rate  parcel 
post  not  paying  expenses.  Both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  parcel  posts  are  con- 
ducted at  a  profit. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rate 
for  the  former  is  C>  cents  for  the  first 
pound,  and  2  cents  added  for  every  ad- 
ditional pound,  up  to  an  11-pound  maxi- 
mum. Although  there  are  many  Par- 
cels Delivery  Companies,  who  carry  vast 
numbers  of  short-distance  packages;  and 
although  55  per  cent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  those  handled  by  railroads  in 
conjunction  with  the  Post  Office  is  paid 
to  the  railroads,  the  business  still  yields 
a  profit. 

He  also  told  me  that  notwithstanding 
the  very  low  rates  (3  pounds  24c,  7 
pounds  48c,  and  11  pounds  72c,  for  carry- 
ing foreign  and  colonial  parcels  as  far 
as  from  Britain  to  Burma,  Indo-China, 
etc.)  even  this  class  of  mail  showed  a 
gain  for  the  treasury,  which,  including 
the  whole  mail  transactions  of  the  Post 
Office  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted 
to  near  $30,000,000. 

No  doubt  so  wideawake  a  business 
man  as  Mr.  Burleson  will  soon  find  him- 
self abla,  as  I  am  sure  he  is  willing,  to 
put  parcels  post  in  the  United  States 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  dispensing  with 
the  cumbrous,  obsolete,  and  odious  zone 
system,  which  is  a  constant  source  of 
vexation  and  annoyance. 

Edward  Berwick, 
President  Postal  Progress  League  of 
California. 
London,  6th  August,  1913. 


ANOTHER  UNEXTINGUISHED 
CAMPFIRE. 


The  District  Office  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  reports  that  on 
August  15th  Forest  Guard  N.  E.  Ross, 
on  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  ar- 
rested S.  W.  Allman  of  Los  Angeles  for 
leaving  a  campfire  unextinguished  in 
Short  Cut  Canyon  on  the  Angeles  For- 
est. On  August  16th  Allman  appeared 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Glover,  at 
Azusa,  California,  where  he  acknowl- 
edged his  offense  against  the  State  law 
and  was  fined  $50. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  AFFAIR. 

"I  have  'California  Fruits'  and  find  it 
more  valuable  each  day.  Would  not  be 
without  it."— P.  M.  W.,  Corning. 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 

Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 
SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2Yo  acres. 
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Scmpcrvirens  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty 

All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
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JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Patented. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


I.OS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  is 
economical  in  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 

3S7-301  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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(We  shall  take  occasion  as  space  per- 
mits to  offer  our  readers  facts  about  ag- 
ricultural co-operation  in  European  coun- 
tries which  were  not  traversed  by  our 
investigational  airship  and  from  which 
some  empty  cans  and  bottles  fell  into 
these  columns  in  our  "Out  in  the  World" 
letters. — Editor.] 

AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

The  central  office  of  the  Peasants' 
Union,  which  is  the  fulcrum  of  Swiss  ag- 
ricultural organization,  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  associations  in  the  Con- 
federation. In  the  March  and  April  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and 
Social  Intelligence,  published  by  the  In- 
ternational Institution  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  a  full  report  of  this  important 
inquiry  which  shows  the  great  progress 
made  by  rural  associations  in  the  vari- 
ous cantons. 

The  inquiry  was  limited  to  ascertaining 
the  number  of  associations  in  existence 
on  January  1st,  1910,  the  number  of  their 
members,  the  dates  of  their  foundation, 
and  the  extent  of  their  economic  action; 
dividing  the  associations  into  two  groups, 
the  first  comprising  those  intended  for 
objects  of  general  utility,  (agricultural 
societies,  etc.),  the  second  comprising 
those  for  objects  especially  economic, 
(syndicates,  co-operative  societies,  etc.). 
To  the  first  group  belong  856  associations, 
comprising  federations,  with  266,876  mem- 
hers;  among  these  are  included  494  local 
agricultural  societies  with  upwards  of 
€0,000  members,  158  local  societies  for 
ornithology,  poultry  improvement  and 
rabbit  improvement  (8,153  members), 
and  121  local  beekeeping  societies  with 
7,330  members.  Besides  these  there  are 
30  cantonal  agricultural  societies,  11  for 
ornithology,  16  for  beekeeping,  etc. 

The  second  group  includes  the  various 
forces  of  associations  for  the  economic 
benefit  of  their  members;  it  embraces,  be- 
sides the  federations,  5,552  societies  with 
€03,855  members.  Amongst  these,  there 
are  557  agricultural  syndicates  properly 
so-called,  with  above  48,000  members,  and 
10  federations,  2,785  co-operative  dairies 
with  above  77,000  members  and  14  feder- 
ations, 1,263  livestock  improvement  syn- 
dicates with  42,000  members  and  29  fed- 
erations, 68  associations  for  tree  and 
fruit  culture,  50  associations  for  viticul- 
ture, 133  threshing  societies,  53  distil- 
leries, 39  mills  and  three  co-operative 
bakeries,  68  associations  for  land  im- 
provement (restriping,  and  drainage) 
with  3,500  members.  There  are  besides 
227  alpine  pasture  associations, '  with 
above  7,000  members,  4  for  forestry,  2  for 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  2  for  that  of 
sugar-beet,  and  6  for  cultivation  and  sale 
of  vegetables.  Credit  co-operation  in 
Switzerland  dates  from  only  20  years 
back,  but  is  represented  by  939  rural 
banks  with  10,000  members,  almost  all 
belonging  to  the  Swiss  Union  of  Raiffei- 
sen  banks,  besides  5  associations  for 
loans  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle.  Agricultural  mutual  insurance  as- 
sumes in  Switzerland  a  character  which 
may  be  called  compulsory  and  semi-offi- 
cial on  account  of  the  financial  protec- 
tion given  it  by  the  federal  and  cantonal 
authorities,  hence  it  has  not  been  consid- 
ered in  the  inquiry,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  voluntary  and  free  associa- 
tions. We  should  also  mention  31  mu- 
tual societies  for  insurance  of  horses,  and 
two  for  insurance  against  hail. 

These  various  manifestations  of  social 
activity  in  agricultural  Switzerland  are 
connected  together  in  the  Peasants' 
Union,  which  numbers  26  sections  with 
144,377  members. 

From  this  enquiry  we  learn  that  on 
January  1st.,  1910,  the  Confederation  had 


6,231  agricultural  local  assoociations  with 
293,719  members,  more  than  95  cantonal, 
intercantonal  and  national  associations, 
with  86,410  members,  and  finally  81  fed- 
erations with  346,225  members.  Taking 
into  account  also  the  Peasants'  Union 
with  its  large  number  of  members,  we 
have  a  total  of  6,408  associations  with 
870,731  members. 


Agricultural  Associations  in  Bel- 
gium.— The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works  has  recently  published 
the  latest  statistics  of  the  agricultural 
associations,  collected  by  means  of  an 
inquiry  held  in  1911.  The  Bulletin  of 
Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  (No.  4, 
April,  1913)  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture,  has  de- 
voted to  this  subject  a  long  article  from 
which  we  extract  some  particulars,  more 
especially  those  referring  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1910.  As  in  previous  statistical 
tables,  the  societies  are  divided  into  five 
classes:  (a)  professional  agricultural 
unions;  (b)  syndicates  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds,  manures,  fodder  and  agricul- 
tural machinery;  (c)  syndicates  for  the 
sale  of  milk,  for  making  and  selling  but- 
ter and  cheese;  (d)  societies  for  agri- 
cultural credit;  (e)  land  credit  societies. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  that 
of  the  professional  unions,  organized  un- 
der the  law  of  March  31st,  1898,  with  a 
view  to  studying  and  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  associated  farmers.  On  De- 
cember 31st.,  1910,  these  unions  num- 
bered 1,775,  divided  into  various  groups, 
agricultural  cornices  and  leagues,  house- 
keepers' clubs,  beekeeping  and  poultry 
improvement  societies,  livestock  improve- 
ment syndicates,  etc. 

The  cornices  represent  the  official  or- 
ganization of  agriculture.  Their  working 
is  regulated  by  a  Royal  Decree  of  October 
18.,  1889,  in  conformity  with  which  they 
seek  to  promote  agricultural  progress  by 
means  of  shows,  exhibitions,  and  experi- 
mental farms.  In  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, they  numbered  161,  with  40,381 
members. 

Much  more  numerous  were  the  agricul- 
tural leagues,  of  which  there  were  1,150, 
with  74,049  members.  Of  these  leagues 
765  were  recognized  as  professional 
unions,  which  are  agricultural  associa- 
tions extending  their  sphere  of  action  to 
a  market  town,  a  commune,  or  even  to 
several  communes.  They  work  chiefly  to 
promote  co-operation  and  mutuality;  for 
the  advantage  of  their  members  organiz- 
ing among  them  sections  for  collective 
purchase,  making  provision  for  agricul- 
tural credit  and  for  the  insurance  of  pro- 
duce, promoting  the  institution  of  live- 
stock improvement  syndicates,  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agricul- 
tural science,  etc.  Nearly  all  form  part 
of  a  cantonal,  provincial  or  national  fed- 
eration. 

The  housekeepers'  clubs,  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1906,  are  increasing  in 
importance.  Their  object  is  to  form 
good  mothers  and  skilful  housekeepers, 
to  attain  which  they  institute  small  cir- 
culating libraries,  prize  competitions,  ex- 
hibitions, and  visits  to  model  farms. 
They  have  rapidly  extended,  more  especi- 
ally under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
party,  and  at  the  end  of  1910  they  num- 
bered 74  with  6,929  members. 

Besides  these,  there  are  registered  196 
societies  for  beekeeping,  and  154  for 
poultry  improvement,  502  livestock  im- 
provement syndicates,  etc.  There  are 
1,237  societies  for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
manures  and  cattle  foods,  and  658  so- 
cieties for  the  sale  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  fourth  class  of  institutions  con- 
sidered is  that  of  agricultural  credit  so- 
cieties which  are  of  two.  kinds:  the  ag- 
ricultural comptoirs,  16  in  number,  which 


act  as  intermediaries  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  credit  between  the  general  sav- 
ings-bank and  individual  agriculturists; 


and  the  rural  banks  of  the  Raiffei* 
type,  which  at  the  end  of  1910  were  5 
in  number. 


Remember  The 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  FAIR 

September  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  1913 

A  Real  County  Fair;  Stock  and  Stock  Parades,  Horse 
Show;  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Grain, 
Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

=  POULTRY  SHOW  = 

School  exhibits  and  Demonstration  Work  ;  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Culinary  Display. 
Automobiles  and  Machinery ; 
HORSE  AND  MOTORCYCLE  RACING 
Carnival  Attractions. 

LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 


Send  for  Premium  List, 


W.  J.  DAKIN,  Sec'y,  Pleasanton 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP  7 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 

.  16  bushel*  par  day. 

.  40  bushels  per  day. 

,  90  bushels  per  day. 

.160  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 


BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Europe. 


Make  the  Wheels  Turn  Faster 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  miles  and  miles 
you  and  your  horses  travel  over  the  road  every  year? 
You  really  spend  a  large  part  of  your  life  slowly  rid- 
ing over  the  roads  to  town,  mill,  creamery,  etc. 

When  a  hurry  trip  comes  up,  such  as  the  getting  of  a  repair  part  in 
harvest  time,  your  horses  can  go  only  so  fast.  A  ten  or  twelve-mile  trip 
requires  an  entire  day  to  go  and  come.    Compare  the  horses  with  an 

International  Motor  Truck 

Sturdy,  dependable,  reliable,  willing,  easy  to  manage,  economical 
—  all  this  the  International  is,  as  thousands  of  owners  testify. 

The  motor  is  simple  and  powerful.    The  solid  tires  eliminate  tire 
troubles.    One  convenient  lever  controls  the  car.    Brakes  are  strong 
and  sure.    Through  sand,  snow,  mud,  over  hills,  the  International  will 
travel  all  day  without  tiring.   Where  is  the  horse  that  can  do  that? 

Study  the  International  Motor  Truck.    Send  a  postal  today 
for  catalogues  and  full  information,  to  the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;  Spokane,   Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lucorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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VETCH 

BURR  CLOVER 
CANADA  PEAS 

the  leading  Nitrogen-gathering 
plants.  Write  to  us  for  prices, 
samples  and  particulars  concern- 
ing planting. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

of  the  very  highest  quality  now 
on  hand.  Prices  and  samples  sub- 
mitted upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

705  J  Street  Sacramento 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 
GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Leonard  t  o  ales  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only   fertilizer  made   that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

Tn  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet. "Kucalyptun  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  l.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


1 ft  A  AAA  Sour  Orange 
1UU9UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


Almond  Prices  Set. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change at  Sacramento  fixed  the  prices 
last  week  for  the  1913  crop  as  follows: 
Nonpareil,  19c;  IXL,  lS^c;  Ne  Plus  Ul- 
tra, lTV'aC;  Drakes,  14VL«c;  all  f.o.b.  ware- 
houses. In  commenting  upon  the  prices, 
the  manager  of  the  Exchange,  T.  C. 
Tucker,  said  that  he  believed  that  Califor- 
nia almonds  will  materially  advance  after 
the  first  shipments  are  made,  as  the  short- 
age in  nuts  is  very  large. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Antioch  Almond 
Association  held  nearly  two  weeks  ago, 
the  entire  crop  of  its  members  was  sold 
to  Rosenberg  Bros,  of  San  Francisco. 
While  the  prices  paid  were  not  given  out, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  nuts  sold  will 
bring  the  growers  about  $15,000.  Last 
season  the  Association  sold  about  $27,000 
worth  of  almonds,  which  means  that 
when  the  higher  price  received  this  year 
is  considered,  that  the  crop  this  season 
was  less  than  half  that  of  a  year  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  to  elect  offi- 
cers was  held  at  Sacramento  last  week. 
The  following  directors  and  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected:  G.  W. 
Pierce,  G.  E.  Lawrence,  John  Trembath, 
R.  Lauppe,  and  E.  A.  Boynton.  G.  W. 
Pierce,  president;  G.  E.  Lawrence,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  B.  Wrangham,  secretary. 
The  almond  crop  is  now  being  harvested, 
and  in  the  early  sections  has  been  com- 
pleted. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  good  roads  peo- 
ple recently  held  in  Eureka,  Albert  F. 
Etter  brought  several  boxes  of  apples 
from  his  experimental  grounds  in  the 
southern  part  of  Humboldt  county  and 
had  them  made  into  apple  pies  to  the  joy 
of  the  delegates.  Of  the  two  varieties  of 
apples  Mr.  Etter  furnished,  one  of  them, 
the  Northfield.  he  considers  the  one  that 
will  solve  the  apple  problem  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  Northfield  is  a  variety  prac- 
tically unknown  in  this  country,  but  after 
ten  years  trial  Mr.  Etter  pronounces  it 
as  practically  immune  to  scale,  is  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Gravenstein,  is 
much  like  the  Jonathan,  making  it  fine 
for  the  market.  -  It  is  one  of  the  600 
varieties  that  he  has  tested  out,  and  he 
picks  it  as  his  best.  Mr.  Etter  has  re- 
served 2500  feet  of  space  in  the  1915  Ex- 
position to  show  his  berries  and  apples, 
and  will  use  his  hybrid  columbine  exclu- 
sively in  decorations. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,  of  San  Jose,  predicts 
that  the  present  prune  prices  will  hold 
and  may  go  a  little  higher.  He  looks  for 
big  sizes  for  the  most  part,  and  with  the 
large  premium  being  paid  for  prunes  from 
40s  to  70s  the  growers  who  irrigated  the 
past  season  will  have  profitable  results. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  company  is  reported 
as  estimating  the  dried  apricot  crop  for 
the  State  at  9,000  tons,  of  which  80%  has 
been  sold.  The  crop  in  the  Pajaho  val- 
ley will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
tons  of  dried  apricots. 

A  Fresno  exchange  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  new  method  of  drying  grapes 
which  may  mean  much  to  the  industry: 
"Raisins  within  eighteen  hours  after  the 
grapes  are  picked  from  the  vines  have 
been  made  an  actual  fact  by  a  process 
patented  by  O.  Tajian  and  B.  Kiremidjian, 
local  Armenian  residents.  The  process 
consists  of  a  method  of  evaporation  by 
means  of  hot  and  cold  air,  which  leaves 
the  raisins  thoroughly  cured.  After  the 
process  the  raisins  have  a  more  or  less 
bleached  appearance,  but  are  darker  and 
retain  a  more  natural  color  than  under 
the  ordinary  method  of  sulphuring.  The 
principal  claim  of  merit  made  for  the 
process  is  that  by  its  use  raisins  can  be 
produced  eighteen  hours  after  the  grapes 


have  been  picked,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  grapes  out  to 
dry  and  running  the  risk  of  having  the 
raisins  wet  by  rain." 

The  grape  crop  of  the  State  is  now 
ripening,  and  from  reports  received  from 
the  various  sections  the  crop  will  be 
short,  but  to  help  compensate  for  this 
loss,  much  better  prices  are  anticipated 
over  those  of  a  year  ago.  Around  Lodi 
the  crop  of  Tokays  has  been  damaged  by 
dry  as  well  as  hot  weather.  Where  irri- 
gation was  possible,  the  results  are  sat- 
isfactory. Botn  the  wineries  ana  the  ship- 
pers are  busy.  Around  Fresno  the  Ma- 
lagas have  been  damaged  about  25  per 
cent.  Around  Sacramento  the  shipping 
and  wine  grape  season  is  on,  and  the 
crop  will  be  fairly  good,  also  in  Sonoma 
and  Napa  counties  wine  grapes  are  re- 
ported good  with  better  than  usual  prices 
being  received. 

The  Baldwin-Puente  walnut  growers 
have  organized  an  association  which  con- 
trols 3,000  acres  of  walnut  trees.  The 
district  is  rather  new,  being  located  a 
short  distance  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
most  of  the  groves  are  just  coming  into 
bearing. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Cundiff  of 
Riverside  county  reports  the  number  of 
orange  trees  in  his  county  as  being  1,740,- 
000;  lemons,  235,381;  peaches,  124,000; 
olives,  98,850;  date  palms,  seedlings  and 
imported,  144,000:  apricots,  115,000.  The 
numbers  apply  only  to  bearing  orchards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  date  palms.  Be- 
sides fruits.  Riverside  county  has  annu- 
ally seeded  to  grain  over  50,000  acres, 
as  well  as  18,500  acres  in  alfalfa  and 
a  good  many  thousand  head  of  stock. 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  coun- 
ty is  given  as  $26,387,015. 

A  dispatch  from  Visalia  states  that  the 
big  1912  prune  crop  raised  on  the  Min- 
eral King  ranch  near  there,  has  been  sold 
to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  for  $135,000. 
The  work  of  packing  the  prunes  for 
market  is  to  be  started  at  once. 

Compared  with  last  year,  fruit  ship- 
ments have  fallen  off  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  though  the  total  shipments  so  far 
for  the  season  are  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  same  date  last  season.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
the  grape  crop,  the  total  deciduous  ship- 
ments from  California  this  year  will  not 
be  as  large  as  for  1912.  Up  to  August 
29th  the  total  shipments  for  this  season 
were  7,445  cars,  as  against  6,808  cars  to 
the  same  time  last  year. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  tomato  crop  near  Haywards  is  ap- 
parently running  light  this  season.  The 
vines  seem  to  be  light  and  the  crop  small 
where  the  vines  were  not  irrigated,  and 
the  wilt  is  in  evidence  where  the  vines 
have  had  enough  water.  For  a  few  days 
last  week  the  price  of  tomatoes  jumped 
from  40c  to  $2  per  box  on  the  Fresno 
market.  Around  Merced  the  crop  has 
been  marketed  and  was  large,  the  grow- 
ers getting  good  prices. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
is  good  and  the  acreage  is  now  sufficient 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


[TheJ^  HERCULES"! 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  [ 
Uer  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day  I 
-    -increases  the  value  of  your  I 
.land  100^.  Makes  room  for  L 
1  money  crops.  Guaranteed  I 
I  for  S  years  against  break-  f 
I  age  from  any  cause.  Bend  I 
name  for  fine  free  L 
•  book.  30  days  free  I 
trial   offer  and  [ 
peel  a  1  low-price  ] 
 proposition. 

HERCTLKS  MFG.  CO. 
■iij  J I -i  Street,  , 
*oienni*,la.>l.3.A* 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  les& 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  "ou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 

We  are  in  the  market  for  a  small  lot  of 
Toulouse  geese.  HILL,  &  MacDOWELL, 
Angiola,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  32S 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Agricultural  college  graduate  with  coun- 
trywide practical  experience  in  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agricultre,  5  years  in  Cal.,  wants  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  or  develop  fruit  ranch, 
preferably  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  Ad- 
dress Box  10.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

I  am  interested  in  2000  acres  of  land,, 
very  rich  soil  tested  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  32  miles  from  Mojave, 
land  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  and  only  2  miles  from 
railroad  •  station.  I  want  to  get  some 
party  who  has  complete  or  part  complete 
farming  implements  to  take  full  charge 
of  place,  and  will  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  proper  party.  The  place  has 
never  been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  con- 
dition. Only  want  small  part  cultivated. 
Write  full  particulars  or  call  on  Harry 
M.  Lichtenstein,  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


TREES  AND  X1RSERY  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


CASH  NURSERIES— Burbank  cactus  a. 
specialty  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  seed  (domestic) 
crop  of  '13.  Free  from  noxious  seeds. 
Price  15c  per  pound  f.o.b.  Zamora,  Yolo- 
county,  Cal.  Samples  on  application.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson.  Blacks  Sta.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli.  Newman,  Cal. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DAIRY. 

80  acres  of  4-year-old  alfalfa  in  irrigat- 
ed colony,  Sutter  county.  L  acre  house 
orchard  3  yrs.  old  and  in  heavy  bearing; 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  apples.  New 
barn  almost  completed;  new  cottage;  cor- 
ral; canals,  laterals,  ditches  and  checks 
all  in.  Close  to  S.  P.  and  N.  E.  Ry  sta- 
tions. Frontage  on  new  state  highway. 
FOR  SALE  AT  PRICE  OF  BARE  LAND, 
by  owner,  R.  W.  McCormick,  Marysville. 
Cal. 


MISCELI.AMOOt  IS 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  Inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

WILL  TRADE  PORTLAND  HOME 
FOR  MILCH  COWS. 
I  have  modern  6-room  house  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  worth  $3000;  will  trade  for 
high-g-rade  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Holsteir* 
cows,  young  stock.  Have  party  in  Cali- 
fornia who  will  pass  on  cows  for  me. 
C.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  606  Commercial  Blk.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — We  have  about  100 
tons  of  good  second  and  third  cutting  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  C.  W.  VANNOTE, 
R.  D.  Box  49B.  Gridley.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

FOR  SALE — 175  tons  choice  alfalfa  hay 
and  30  tons  grain  hay,  delivered  on  cars 
at  Delevan.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith, 
Delevan,  Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices, 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


>gBSy0EWEY,  STRONG  &  Cft/«v 

g  fPATENTSf^ 

X£^911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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to  justify  a  mill  to  handle  it.  At  Biggs 
there  is  talk  of  building  an  up-to-date 
mill  if  the  citizens  there  will  donate  a 
building  site.  In  that  section  thirty-five 
binders  and  three  threshing  outfits  have 
been  contracted  for  to  handle  the  crop. 

Last  week  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Bloomer  let  loose  1,000,000  lady 
bugs  in  the  hopfields  of  Sacramento  coun- 
ty to  clean  up  the  hop  louse. 

According  to  a  report  sent  by  B.  B. 
Price  of  Hanford,  the  grain  crop  on  70,000 
acres  in  the  Tulare  lake  section  will 
amount  to  5oo,000  sacks  this  year.  Of 
this  grain  300,000  sacks  are  barley  and 
200,000  wheat.  In  that  section  there  is 
also  growing  a  large  quantity  of  Egyptian 
corn. 

The  Tulare  honey  crop  will  be  about 
five  carloads  this  season.  The  season  was 
poor  for  the  bees  owing  to  light  rains  last 
winter.  Big  rains  in  the  mountains  has 
resulted  in  raising  the  water  in  Kings 
river  till  now  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
is  measured.  Alfalfa  growers  in  the  irri- 
gation districts  affected  will  have  plenty 
of  water  to  finish  the  season. 

A  dispatch  from  Dinuba  states  that  the 
production  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  that 
section  will  reach  600,000  pounds  this 
season.  There  are  1,000  acres  devoted  to 
its  production. 

The  hop  harvest  is  now  in  full  swing 
in  Sonoma  county.  The  crop  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  brings  good  prices. 
Many  people  have  gone  there  to  help  in 
the  gathering  and  about  $200,000  will  be 
paid  for  picking. 

Bean  harvesting  on  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch  in  Orange  county  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. On  the  ranch  this  season  are 
17,000  acres  of  limas  and  4,000  acres  of 
blackeye  beans.  The  bean  crop  of  orange 
county  is  valued  usually  at  over  $1,000,- 
000,  but  is  below  average  this  season  ow- 
ing to  the  dry  season.  The  bean  fields 
on  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

At  a  meeting  recently,  the  contract 
for  widening  the  canal,  cementing  and 
building  a  double  automatic  gate  below 
the  tunnel,  was  let  to  T.  K.  Beard  by  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  district. 
The  new  work  ordered  is  to  be  completed 
by  January  15,  1914,  and  is  to  cost 
$225,000.  When  the  work  is  completed 
the  directors  of  the  enterprise  believe 
they  will  have  the  model  irrigation  sys- 
tem of  the  State  and  will  have  plenty  of 
water  from  the  Tuolumne  river  for  the 
whole  acreage  covered. 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface   IRRIGATION  PIPE 
Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.     NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — best 
for  Irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Upper  Salinas  Valley  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Paso  Robles  October  1,  2,  3  and 
4.  San  Luis  Obispo  county  will  show  its 
finest  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  better 
exhibit  than  last  year. 

The  canneries  at  Upper  Lake,  Lake 
county,  are  putting  out  48,000  cans  of 
beans  daily  and  employing  100  people 
The  farmers  of  Upper  Lake  want  a  crepm 
ery. 

It  is  announced  that  E.  C.  Converse, 
of  Chicago,  will  take  charge  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Project  on  Sep 
tember  1st.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,000  with  a  bonded  in 
debtedness  of  $7,526,000. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  for  years  was  a  factor  in 
marketing  the  celery  crop  of  Orange  coun 
ty,  is  to'  go  out  of  business,  leaving  the 
field  practically  clear  for  the  Pacific  Vege 
table  Company. 

The  Sutter  County  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Live  Oak,  September  5  to  7. 

The  fruit  ranch  of  George  Pease,  in 
Sutter  county,  northwest  of  Yuba  City, 
was  sold  last  week  for  $16,000. 

The  Reclamation  Service  is  ready  to  ex 
tend  the  Orland  irrigation  project  by  the 
building  of  a  diverting  canal  6%  miles 
long  from  Big  Stony  creek.  The  prime 
object  is  to  increase  storage  for  dry  years 


and  to  secure  water  for  6,000  acres  more 
land  to  be  taken  into  the  project.  The 
cost  of  the  new  work  is  figured  at 
$200,000. 

A  tract  of  1,300  acres  of  land  located 
near  Livingston,  held  by  the  American 
Land  &  Produce  Co.,  a  Japanese  corpora- 
tion, is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  to  satisfy  debts. 

The  Roseneath  Ranch  at  Arlington, 
Riverside  county,  is  shipping  12,uuj  chicks 
per  month.  Most  of  the  trade  is  with 
Arizona  parties. 

Eight  thousand  acres  of  the  Oro  Loma 
farms  tract,  southwest  of  Dos  Palos,  are 
being  placed  under  irrigation. 

With  the  completion  of  sixty  miles  of 
drainage  canals  on  the  west  side  of  the 
upper  San  Joaquin,  L.  A.  Nares  has  re- 
claimed approximately  75,000  acres  of 
land.  Of  this  vast  tract,  about  15,000 
acres  are  to  be  subdivided  and  colonized 
at  once. 


WORLD'S  GREAT  EXPOSITION 
TWO-THIRDS  COMPLETED. 


At  this  time,  one  and  one-half  years 
before  its  formal  opening  day,  February 
20,  1915,  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  is  more  than  two-thirds  com- 
pleted. This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
total  amount  of  work  necessary  in  the 
complete  preparation  of  the  exposition. 
Every  department  of  the  exposition  is 
pronounced  by  executives  familiar  with 
the  organization  of  universal  expositions 
to  be  further  advanced  than  were  those 
of  any  of  the  greatest  expositions  held 
in  America  at  a  similar  pre-exposition 
period.  Twenty-seven  of  the  world's  na- 
tions have  accepted  the  invitation  con- 
veyed through  the  Department  of  State; 
this  record  is  unprecedented  at  a  time  one 
year  and  one-half  before  the  opening. 
Thirty-five  States  have  selected  sites  for 
State  pavilions.  Almost  seven  thousand 
applications  for  concession  privileges 
have  been  received.  The  applications  for 
exhibit  space  would,  if  all  were  granted 
exhaust  the  entire  exhibit  area. 

Construction  is  far  advanced.  The  most 
difficult  part  in  exposition  building  is 
past.  An  immense  amount  of  prepara- 
tory work  has  been  accomplished.  Ten 
of  the  fourteen  huge  exhibit  places  are 
now  under  construction.  One  building 
the  s'ervice  building,  is  completed.  Con 
tracts  for  three  additional  buildings  will 
be  let  within  a  short  period. 

All  buildings  are  being  built  under  time 
contracts  with  definite  limits  for  their 
completion.  A  number  of  the  most  noted 
sculptors  in  America  have  advanced  far 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sculptural 
models  to  be  reproduced  upon  the  exposi- 
tion grounds.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  Stirling  Calder  some  of  the  most 
important  models  are  being  enlarged  in 
the  sculptural  warehouses. 

A  phase  of  the  exposition  in  which  it 
will  stand  alone  among  all  great  exposi- 
tions of  America  and  Europe  will  be 
found  in  its  representation  of  the  South 
American  republics.  These  nations  will 
participate  upon  a  great  scale. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soli. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000   PLANTS    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chns.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Home  Phone  497. 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


More  than  140  great  congresses  and 
conventions,  many  of  them  of  interna- 
tional interest  and  importance,  have  voted 
to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  This 
number  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
augmented.  Many  conventions  will  not 
take  final  action  until  1914,  owing  to  a 
usual  custom  to  choose  the  annual  meet- 
ing place  but  one  year  in  advance  of  the 
time  of  meeting.  To  accommodate  these 
great  bodies,  which  will  bring  together 
many  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  minds, 
the  exposition  company  voted  $1,000,000 
for  an  auditorium  at  the  civic  center. 
First  work  upon  this  building  has  started. 


About  3500  men  are  now  employed  upon 
the  exposition  grounds.  The  esplanade, 
to  lie  before  the  main  exhibit  palaces,  has 
been  sown  to  grass,  the  freight  ferry  slip, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  esplanade  is 
completed  and  work  on  the  passenger 
ferry  slip  is  under  way;  the  yacht  harbor 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  esplanade  is 
practically  finished;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  is  under  railway  track 
and  within  a  short  period  cargoes  may  be 
unloaded  at  the  freight  ferry  slips  and 
transported  by  rail  to  any  part  of  the  ex- 
position grounds.  The  exposition  com- 
pany operates  its  own  railway. 
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Why  Stockmen  Should  Attend 

the  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  issue,  the 
State  Fair,  at  Sacramento  starts,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  of  those  interested  in  stock  are 
planning  on  spending  one  or  more  days  at  the 
capital  during  that  time. 

If  there  is  any  one  place  where  stockmen  can 
get  educational  matter  bottled  up  into  a  short 
period  of  time  it  is  at  the  State  Fair,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  otherwise  the  State  would 
have  no  just  or  good  reason  to  contribute  funds 
for  its  support. 

As  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  past  issues, 
the  fairs  are  beneficial  to  breeders  in  many  re- 
spects, and  the  same  is  true  for  the  general  stock- 
man, who  is  not  only  interested  in  the  premium 
awards,  that  he  may  know  what  stock  in  this  State 
is  considered  the  best  by  points  of  perfection,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  learns  the  methods 
others  use  in  feeding  and  caring  for  their  stock. 

There  are  perhaps  as  many  reasons  that  one 
should  visit  the  fair  as  there  are  individuals  who 
attend,  for  each  person  has  his  own  views  on  the 
matter. 

He  who  is  interested  in  purebred  stock,  if  only 
to  the  extent  of  a  sire,  should  go  because  this  is 
the  Mecca  for  that  class  of  exhibits  and  by  ex- 
changing ideas  with  other  breeders  one  gets  new 
viewpoints  on  the  industry  which  are  apt  to 
greatly  benefit  him  in  the  future. 

A  day  or  more  spent  asking  questions  among 
the  breeders  is  sure  to  bring  out  new  thoughts, 
and  this  too.  from  practical  men  who  are  going 
into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  business. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  other  attrac- 
tions at  the  fair  than  agricultural  exhibits,  these 
concessions  are  gradually  being  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  the  more  substantial  exhibitors  and  the 
attitude  of  everyone  present  is  to  make  it  a  gen- 
eral meeting  place  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  better  farming  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  financial  returns. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  fair  visitors 
that  they  are  not  only  there  to  gain  information, 
but  to  impart  it  as  well,  and  as  a  consequence  a 
good  democratic  spirit  prevails,  such  as  cannot 
be  found  at.  any  other  gathering  during  the  year. 

It  is  due  to  this  eondil  ion  thai  farmers  are  aboul 
to  be  benefited  by  the  fair,  for  even  with  all  of 
the  advanced  ideas  in  machinery,  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  still  enters  into  the  working  scheme 
of  every  agricultural  enterprise. 

Perhaps  the  horse  is  of  interest  to  a  larger  num- 
ber than  any  other  one  animal,  for  he  is  admired 
by  all  to  some  extent,  and  so  we  find  that  the 
horse  exhibitors  always  attend  in  order  to  show 
the  advantages  of  better  breeding.  In  this  re- 
spect the  ordinary  person  is  more  interested  in 
knowing  what  the  results  from  better  sires  are, 
and  for  this  reason  grade  horse  classes  are  pro- 
vided. 

While  everyone  admires  the  beauty  of  the  horse 
exhibits,  it  is  in  the  judging  that  the  real  educa- 
tional value  is  brought  out.  These  judges  are  the 
most  competent  livestock  men  that  can  be  secured, 
and  in  placing  the  awards  they  usually  make  com- 
ments on  their  selection,  pointing  out  the  defects 
or  the  good  points  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
also  glad  to  answer  any  questions  bearing  upon 
their  selection,  and  for  this  reason  many  good 
ideas  may  be  formed  of  what  characteristics  a 
good  horse  should  possess. 

The  standards  used  for  judging  are  not  based 
upon  beauty  so  much  as  they  are  upon  the  re- 
quirements for  serviceability,  and  this  applies  to 
all  classes  of  livestock. 

Other  stock  such  as  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  hold  out  equally  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  the  horse  division,  and  new  features  are 
being  added  each  year  to  improve  upon  this  part 
of  the  fair. 

For  instance,  we  now  have  the  weekly  milking 
contest,  and  many  skeptical  dairymen  after  watch- 
ing the  milk  records  of  the  cows  entered,  have 
gone  home  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  idea  of 
well  bred  stock  pays  in  more  than  simply  beauti- 
fying the  pasture  lots. 


In  connection  with  the  stock  exhibits  there  are 
firms  who  demonstrate  different  feeds  and  equip- 
ment, as,  for  example,  one  firm  last  year  had  on 
exhibit  stock  which  was  being  fed  spineless  cactus, 
while  other  firms  had  in  working  operation  milk- 
ing machines.  We  understand  that  this  year  a 
firm  will  have  on  exhibition  a  patent  silo. 

This  class  of  exhibits  are  educational  as  they 
point  out  the  economical  reasons  for  advanced 
ideas  and  show  why  they  are  profitable. 

It  is  such  things  as  the  above  which  count  in 
the  making  of  a  successful  show  and  not  as  some 
imagine,  the  number  of  brass  bands  or  amusement 
concessions,  although  of  course  these  help  to  add 
to  the  carnival  spirit  necessary  in  handling  such 
large  crowds. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  speaking  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  not  missed  a  State  Fair  in  40  years, 
and  he  informed  us  he  considered  his  time  and 
money  had  been  very  profitably  spent. 

Every  year  the  conditions  for  attending  the 
fair  become  easier  for  the  farmer,  and  last  season 
one  found  visitors  arriving  by  boat,  rail  and  auto. 

The  latter  named  way  is  becoming  very  popular, 
as  the  roads  entering  Sacramento  from  almost 
every  direction  are  in  first  class  shape  and  the 
trip  offers  an  outing  as  well  as  instruction. 

Visitors  from  other  States  tell  us  that  we  have  a 
great  livestock  future,  but  before  this  can  be  rea- 
lized we  must  have  better  stock  and  use  better 
methods  generally. 

Granting  that  this  is  true,  no  better  start  can 
be  made  than  by  visiting  the  coming  fair,  and 
even  if  one  is  not  quite  ready  to  purchase  pure- 
bred stock,  he  can  get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  his 
requirements  are  and  where  to  fill  them  than  at 
any  other  place  we  know  of. 


BUTTER  GOING  WHITE? 


To  the  Editor:  T  bought  some  butter  and  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  it  niched.  About  40  or 
50  per  cent  was  white,  while  the  balance  was  yel- 
low and  went  to  the  top.  When  the  butter  re- 
melted,  the  yellow  portion  melted  leaving  the 
white  portion  retaining  its  shape.  The  white  por- 
tion did  not  taste  like  ordinary  butter.  The  but- 
ter made  from  our  cows'  cream  melted  at  a  higher 
temperature,  but  did  not  have  a  white  portion. 
Why  did  our  butter  not  act  like  the  creamery 
butter? — W.  H.  Markley,  Manteca. 

Response  by  F.  W.  Andreason,  Secretary  State 
Dairy  Bureau. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  letter  written 
by  W.  H.  Markley,  and  referred. to  this  office, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  sample  of  butter,  I  will 
say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  what  foreign 
substance,  if  any,  has  been  incorporated  in  it 
without  making  analysis  of  same. 

If  butter  is  melted  in  a  glass  receptacle,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water,  curd,  and  some  of  the 
salt  will  go  to  the  bottom  and  the  butter-fat  will 
float  on  top.  In  merchantable  butter.  80%  at  least 
should  be  pure  butter-fat.  Butter  churned  at 
a  high  temperature  and  accidentally  overchurned 
usually  has  a  great  percentage  of  buttermilk  in 
it — sometimes  as  much  as  30%.  But  more  than 
85%  of  the  buttermilk  is  water. 

Samples  of  butter  have  occasionally  been  sent 
to  this  office  that  have  turned  white  on  the  out- 
side, and  since  the  white  part  has  a  very  des- 
agreeable,  tallowy  flavor,  people  think  that  tal- 
low or  oleomargarine  has  been  mixed  with  it,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  foreign  sub- 
stance in  any  of  the  samples.  We  have  found 
that  some  of  the  best  brands  of  butter  will  turn 
white  first  on  the  outside  and  the  white  color 
will  gradually  go  deeper  if  the  butter  is  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  or  if  left  in  the  sun  a  short 
time. 

State  Dairy  Bureau,  25  California  St.,  S.  F. 

In  an  experimental  test  track  near  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  an  inspection  just  made  showed  that 
hemlock  and  tamarack  ties  put  in  the  track  with- 
out preservative  treatment  were  decayed  after 
5V2  years  service.  Those  which  had  been  treated 
were  practically  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 


COUNTY  FAIR  AT  PLEASANTON. 

With  the  decline  of  interest  in  horse  racing  on 
the  Coast,  directors  of  racetracks  and  fair  grounds 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  bolster  up  the  county 
fairs,  and  as  a  result  we  now  find  some  of  the 
most  prominent  racecourses  sharing  honors  with 
agricultural  exhibits. 

The  farmers  have  also  taken  a  keener  interest 
in  this  new  procedure,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
find  such  well  known  tracks  as  the  one  at  Pleas- 
anton  being  converted  into  a  place  where  a  vis- 
itor can  obtain  information  along  agricultural 
lines  as  well  as  about  th'e  breeding  of  standard- 
bred  horses. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  for  a  great  many 
years  that  Alameda  county  has  held  a  county 
fair,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  it 
is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  thing  from  now 
on. 

The  fair  grounds  are  owned  by  Mr.  McKenzie, 
the  well  known  racehorse  man,  who  has  leased 
the  grounds  to  a  fair  association  for  ten  years 
at  a  yearly  rental  of  one  dollar,  providing  only 
good  buildings  are  erected.  The  last-named  clause 
has  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  as  nearly  $10,000 
was  spent  last  year  in  this  way,  and  as  a  result 
the  directors  boast  of  having  the  finest  buildings 
of  any  county  or  district  fair  in  the  State. 

In  making  up  the  premium  awards,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  have  copied  as  closely  as  prac- 
ticable those  given  at  the  State  Fair,  so  that  it 
is  an  easy  matter  for  stockmen  and  others  to 
make  up  their  entries  after  the  State  Fair. 

That  this  point  is  appreciated  was  shown  by 
the  number  of  exhibitors  from  outside  counties 
last  year,  and  we  understand  that  the  prospects 
are  for  an  even  larger  list  this  year. 

One  feature  greatly  in  favor  of  this  as  a  fair 
site  is  its  convenience  to  both  the  Western  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  making  it  acces- 
sible to  both  the  coast  and  valley  counties  by 
rail  and  also  by  auto  for  the  roads  leading  into 
Pleasanton  from  either  direction  are  usually  in 
fine  condition,  and  afford  a  very  enjoyable  auto 
trip. 

With  the  increasing  interest  being  manifested 
by  city  people  in  all  lines  of  agriculture  this  fair 
is  especially  favored  in  location  as  it  is  right  at 
the  door  of  the  State's  metropolis. 

Along  with  the  educational  features  $6,000  in 
purses  will  be  offered  for  the  race  meet,  and  as  the 
race  circuit  this  year  is  larger  than  usual,  a  good 
entertainment  may  be  expected. 

Mr.  Dakin,  Secretary  of  the  Fair  Association,  is 
working  hard  to  make  this  year's  showing  first 
class  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  expected  that 
everyone  attending  whether  exhibitor  or  spectator, 
will  consider  the  Alameda  County  Fair  the  most 
successful  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State. — J.  C.  L. 


WHEAT  OR  BARLEY  FOR  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  would  be  the  better  grain 
for  me  to  buy  for  hog  feed;  wheat  at  $1.30  per 
hundred,  or  barley  at  $1?  Would  it  be  worth 
paying  10  cents  a  hundred  for  rolling,  and  then 
haul  the  grain  eight  miles  by  wagon?  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  advice  on  the  feeding  value  of  these 
grains  when  fed  with  buttermilk.  — Subscriber, 
Lakeview.  Oregon. 

Wheat  is  only  considered  about  10  per  cent 
more  valuable  as  a  hog  feed  than  barley,  so  that  in 
your  case,  barley  at  $1  is  the  cheaper.  In  Bulletin 
80  of  the  Oregon  Station  it  was  found  that  crushed 
wheat  was  29  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the 
whole  grain,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  barley  will 
run  about  the  same,  enough  so  at  any  rate  to  pay 
the  extra  10  cents  a  hundred  for  crushing  and  the 
hauling. 

Buttermilk  and  skimmed  milk  are  rated  at  the 
same  valuation,  and  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  grain  are  consid- 
ered worth  about  40  cents  a  hundred. 

Naturally  this  depends  upon  the  base  value  of 
your  grain  and  to  the  ages  of  the  pigs.  The  usual 
price  paid  creameries  is  we  believe  about  25  cents 
a  hundred,  but  experiments  where  one  pound  of 
grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk  were  used  indicate 
that  it  is  worth  more. — J.  C.  L. 


Twenty-two  States,  including  Hawaii,  now  em- 
ploy State  Foresters. 
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Hog  Raising  at  Agnews  Asylum. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

One  noticeable  feature  of  most  every  State  in- 
stitution is  that  where  stock  is  being  kept  at  all, 
it  is  usually  good  and  the  methods  of  handling 
are  better  than  those  on  most  ranches. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  by  visiting  the 
Agnews  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Agnews.  The 
methods  used  in  the  swine  department  are  the 
most  interesting  as  the  returns  are  large  and  the 
expense  very  small. 

In  the  first  place  the  management  here  long  ago 
decided  that  the  well  bred  hog  would  produce 
more  pork  on  a  given  amount  of  feedstuffs  than 
the  scrub,  and  as  a  consequence  well  bred,  and  in 
some  instances,  purebred  sows  were  used  and 
purebred  sires  have  always  been  used.  The  result 
of  good  breeding  stands  out  so  prominently  on  this 
place  that  anyone  who  still  has  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  well  bred  stock  would  do  well  to  see 
them  for  his  own  good. 

Berkshire  blood  predominates  in  this  herd,  there 
usually  being  about  175  head.  Having  such  a 
large  selection,  and  by  using  good  judgement  in 
selection,  the  entire  bunch  stands  out  prominently 
as  good  individuals  and  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  out  the  sows  who  carry  registration  papers 
from  the  so-called  grades. 

Having  good  stock,  the  institution  is  equally  as 
fortunate  in  having  a  cheap  ration,  the  slops  and 
other  wastes  being  about  the  only  feed  used.  As 
there  are  1100  patients  at  the  asylum,  the  waste 
product  makes  an  enormous  quantity  of  valuable 
feed  each  day,  and  so  far  it  has  never  been  the 
cause  of  any  disease  among  the  herd. 

The  only  time  when  any  other  feed  is  used  is 
sometimes  during  the  winter  months,  but  we  were 
told  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  buy  a  few  sacks 
of  shorts  at  that  time. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  swine  de- 
partment is  the  convenient  manner  in  which  the 
hog  houses  and  pens  have  been  built  and  these  are 
an  improvement  over  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
in  this  State. 

The  quarters  for  the  brood  sows  are  provided 
for  in  a  long  building  divided  into  pens  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  one  brood  sow  and  her  litter.  The 
building  is  perhaps  30  feet  wide  divided  into  three 
sections,  one  for  a  runway,  one  for  feeding  and 
one  for  the  sleeping  quarters. 

The  runway  is  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  build- 
ing, but  under  the  same  roof,  and  is  only  used  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  feeder. 

The  first  enclosure  adjoining  this  alleyway  is 
used  for  the  feeding  pen  having  a  drained  con- 
crete floor  and  a  concrete  water  trough  for 
drinking  or  wallow  purposes.  By  having  the  ce- 
ment, the  slops  are  fed  right  on  the  floor  and  after 
feeding  it,  it  is  thoroughly  hosed  off,  the  refuse 
water  running  into  the  gutter  and  on  out  in  drain 
pipes  to  the  fields.  A  board  partition  about  four 
feet  high  separates  this  feeding  pen  from  the 
sleeping  quarter,  a  sliding  door  being  used  to  di- 
vide them.  The  last  named  has  a  wooden  floor  in- 
stead of  a  cement  one,  and  during  farrowing  sea- 
son is  covered  with  straw,  making  it  ideal  for 
the  successful  raising  of  large  litters.  A  door 
leads  from  this  into  outside  pens  where  the  stock 
can  get  exercise  and  sunlight. 

These  are  all  under  one  gable  roof  and  by  be- 
ing arranged  as  above  described  furnished  good 
dry,  warm  quarters  during  the  winter  and  cool 
quarters  during  the  summer. 

After  weaning,  the  pigs  are  taken  to  the  outside 
lots,  which  run  parallel  to  the  brood  house.  These 
lots  have  a  low  shed  roof  shelter  located  at  one 
end,  which  is  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
40  or  50  pigs.  A  cement  wall  six  inches  thick 
separates  this  enclosure  from  the  feeding  pens  and 
these  latter  named  have  been  built  with  the  view 
of  providing  as  sanitary  a  feeding  place  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  cement  wall  above  mentioned  encloses  the 
entire  space  and  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  has  two  gates,  one  leading  into  the  hog 
lot  and  one  into  the  front  driveway. 

The  floor  is  made  of  concrete  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  back  end  where  a  rounding  gutter  is 
made  to  supply  drainage.  The  slops  are  thrown 
onto  this  floor  with  buckets  from  a  wagon  before 
the  hogs  are  allowed  in,  and  after  feeding,  the 


entire  floor  is  hosed  off  with  water,  making  it 
absolutely  clean. 

Running  water  is  provided  by  having  a  cement 
trough  run  almost  the  entire  length  on  one  side 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  to  enable  draining, 
which  is  done  every  day. 

The  wallow  is  also  built  in  this  enclosure  being 
made  of  concrete,  but  instead  of  being  set  into 
the  ground,  it  is  on  top  of  the  floor  having  cement 
sides  and  ends  which  are  about  six  inches  thick 
and  eight  inches  high.  It  is  built  about  three 
feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long,  inside  measure- 
ments, and  provides  a  good  sanitary  and  easily 
cleaned  wallow. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  stock  carried  on 
this  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  many  of 
these  lots  and  feeding  enclosures  so  that  each  size 
pig  may  be  kept  by  itself.  This  is  a  very  good 
practice  as  it  has  been  found  that  hogs  of  one 
size  in  a  pen  gain  much  faster  than  when  they  are 
of  mixed  ages. 

While  close  confinement  is  all  right  for  fattening 
purposes,  brood  sows  should  have  more  chance  to 
exercise  and  this  has  been  provided  for  by  having 
a  field  of  several  acres  adjoining  their  quarters 
where  they  can  exercise. 

Most  of  the  labor  necessary  for  the  hog  lots  is 
done  by  the  inmates,  the  foreman  being  the  only 
labor  expense  and  we  were  told  that  last  year 
the  net  returns  from  the  hog  lot  were  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000. 

Very  little  pork  is  sold,  as  most  of  it  is  con- 
sumed on  the  place  making  a  large  saving  in  the 
meat  bill  annually. 

In  concluding  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
cause  of  so  little  disease  is  most  likely  due  to  the 
sanitary  equipment  as  most  feeders  who  use  a 
slop  ration  exclusively  have  more  or  less  sickness. 


FEEDING  THE  FAMILY  COW. 


To  the  Editor :  With  baled  alfalfa  at  $16.50,  and 
alfalfa  meal  at  $24,  and  a  15  per  cent  waste  in 
the  hay — will  it  pay  me  better  or  as  well  to  use 
the  meal  exclusively  in  place  of  hay?  I  keep  one 
cow  which  receives  3  pounds  barley  and  4  pounds 
bran  twice  a  day.  It  will  be  easier  to  store.  Are 
the  results  the  same?  Is  this  ever  done?  Sup- 
posing there  is  rain,  and  I  can  raise  vetch  in  the 
orchard ;  will  it  be  sufficient  to  feed  this  with  the 
meal  in  place  of  alfalfa  hay?  I  feed  1000  pounds 
of  alfalfa  a  month — would  I  feed  more  or  less  of 
the  meal  for  the  same  results?  Looks  like  it  would 
be  less.  This  problem  has  come  up  among  several 
of  us  orchard  farmers,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  your  valued  opinion  as  soon  as  possible. — 
V.  C,  Orangevale. 

With  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  meal  prices  any- 
where at  all,  it  would  not  pay  to  substitute  the 
meal  for  the  hay  entirely,  as  a  cow  needs  a  lot  of 
roughage  to  give  the  body  to  the  ration,  to  give 
her  something  to  make  a  cud  out  of.  Probably 
nothing  would  upset  a  cow  quicker  than  to  feed 
her  all  concentrates  of  any  sort  and  give  her  no 
grass,  hay,  or  other  roughage.  On  the  other  hand 
some  concentrated  or  easily  digested  feed,  the 
meal  being  easier  digested  than  the  hay,  often 
makes  it  well  to  feed  a  few  pounds.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  the  question  of  hay  vs.  meal  is  concerned, 
make  the  bulk  of  the  ration  hay  and  give  a  few 
pounds  of  meal  per  day  as  a  delicacy,  unless  you 
have  other  concentrates  to  feed,  as  you  seem  to 
have.  Vetch  can  be  substituted  for  alfalfa  hay  as 
a  cow  feed  if  other  concentrates  are  fed  and  al- 
falfa meal  could  be  one  of  these.  We  would,  how- 
ever, be  rather  disinclined  to  take  the  vetch  from 
the  orchard  and  unless  the  soil  was  pretty  well 
supplied  with  humus  or  you  had  lots  of  manure, 
would  sooner  raise  hay  elsewhere  and  plow  the 
vetch  under  in  the  spring.  Still,  if  you  had  a  fair 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil,  the  roots  of  the  vetch 
plus  the  manure  might  be  enough  for  the  orchard, 
and  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  and  feed  your  win- 
ter's growth. 

So  much  for  your  questions — now  for  a  sug- 
gestion or  two.  Tour  plan  of  feeding  bran  with 
alfalfa  hay  is  hardly  the  best,  for  while  bran  is 
an  excellent  cow  feed,  it  is  so  much  like  alfalfa 
in  composition  and  effect  that  some  other  concen- 
trate would  be  better.  Barley  is  all  right.  Dried 
beet  pulp  would  be  one  of  the  best  feeds  with  al- 


falfa hay  and  some  feed  prepared  with  molasses! 
would  be  tasty  and  excellent  in  effect.  If  j 
could  raise  some  corn  to  feed  green,  it  also  won 
be  one  of  the  best  things  possible.  These  family 
cows  that  people  ask  about,  by  the  way,  must 
all  be  wonderful  producers,  or  their  owners  would 
not  feed  them  so  high;  the  ordinary  dairy  cow 
■seldom  sees  half  the  milled  feed  that  the  family 
cows  get. 


ALFALFA  AS  A  BASE. 


The  following  communication  is  one  which  we 
have  received  from  C.  G.  McFarland  of  the  Wil- 
lowood  Jersey  Farm,  of  Tulare  in  answer  to  a 
query  as  to  what  he  considers  the  best  balanced 
ration  with  alfalfa  as  a  base? 

Can  it  be  used  more  profitably  than  by  feeding 
alfalfa  alone,  and  what  difference  in  net  returns 
would  be  per  cow  of  one  feed  over  the  other? 

Information  of  this  kind  is  always  valuable  as 
it  gives  in  a  concise  manner  the  results  of  practical 
experience. 

As  Mr.  McFarland  has  used  a  silo  for  several 
years,  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  how  valuable 
they  are,  and  stated  to  the  writer  last  spring  that 
he  considered  the  silo  a  necessity  on  every  good 
dairy  where  corn  could  be  grown : 

To  the  Editor :  As  a  ration  for  milk  cows  I  con- 
sider that  alfalfa  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
balanced  ration  of  anything  that  we  Californians 
produce,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  being  an  evenly 
balanced  ration. 

Any  dairyman  who  has  a  cow  that  will  produce 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  fat  a  day  can  afford  to 
feed  from  two  to  six  pounds  of  ground  grain  a 
day  per  cow. 

I  have  found  the  following  the  most  profitable 
ration  to  feed.  All  of  the  alfalfa  hay  that  a  cow 
will  eat,  not  waste,  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  mature 
corn  ensilage,  and  from  two  to  six  pounds  of 
grain  daily.  I  consider  that  corn  ensilage  can  be 
produced  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  alfalfa  hay 
with  poor  cows  there  would  be  little  difference, 
but  we  presume  that  dairymen  who  feed  in  this 
manner  have  good  stock. 

My  experience  is  that  the  above  ration  will  yield 
in  profit  25  per  cent  more  than  straight  alfalfa. 


ANALYSES  OF  INSECTICIDES  FOR  USERS. 


George  P.  Gray,  of  the  University  at  Berkeley, 
has  just  issued  a  circular  stating  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Insecticide  Law  provides  that  "the  .  .  .  Di- 
rectory of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  California  shall,  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  sample  of  insecticide,  accompanied  with  a 
nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  furnish  to  the  user  of 
said  commercial  insecticide  such  examination  or 
analysis  of  the  sample  as  will  substantially  es- 
tablish the  conformity  or  non-conformity  of  the 
said  insecticide  to  the  guarantee  under  which  it  is 
sold." 

This  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  does  not  nearly 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  analysis  in  most  cases,  but 
is  required  largely  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
and  to  prevent  indiscriminate  sending  of  samples. 
It  seems  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  and  if  proper- 
ly used  by  the  growers  throughout  the  State 
would  materially  aid  them  in  obtaining  reliable 
materials  for  combating  their  insect  enemies,  as 
well  as  in  aiding  the  officials  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  in  detecting  fraudulent  ma- 
terials on  the  market. 

The  laboratory  will  not  usually  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  a  sample,  only  such  "examination  or 
analysis  as  will  substantially  establish  the  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  of  the  said  insecticide 
to  the  guarantee  under  which  it  is  sold. ' '  Analysis 
will  be  made  for  dealers. 

Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  public 
service  should  secure  full  instructions  about  tak- 
ing and  sending  samples,  etc.  by  addressing,  In- 
secticide Laboratories,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Light  burning  of  underbrush  to  remove  forest 
litter  had  been  practiced  in  India,  with  the  idea 
that  it  improves  conditions  for  teak  growing. 
Now  after  long  investigations,  forest  officials 
there  say  that  the  fires  are  harmful,  that  full  fire 
protection  must  be  extended  everywhere,  and 
that  to  be  really  effective  this  protection  must 
be  continuous. 
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Production  of  Farm  Power. 


The  California  farmer  is  still  much  in 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  type  of  horse  or 
mule  which  is  best  suited  to  the  varying 
demands  of  the  farm.  This  condition,  as 
well  as  a  shortage  of  well-bred  horses  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  investigation  in 
other  States. 

Milton  Jarnagin,  of  the  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  a  farmers'  conven- 
tion, gave  the  following  facts  relative  to 
conditions  in  that  State,  which  are  prac- 
tical in  California. 

It  is  a  perplexing  problem  as  to 
whether  or  not  farmers  should  direct 
their  energies  toward  the  production  of 
horses  or  mules.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  that  there  arc  not  sufficient 
big,  strong-boned,  roomy,  sound  mares  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  mules  that  will 
command  the  highest  price  on  the  mar- 
ket, so  that  the  first  effort  should  be 
directed  at  getting  bigger  mares  on  the 
farms.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  introduction  of  desirable  big  draft 
stallions. 

The  best  of  the  native  trotting-bred 
mares,  weighing  from  1100  pounds  up, 
will  be  ideal  for  breeding  to  these  horses. 
A  stallion  standing  not  less  that  sixteen 
hands  three  inches  high  and  weighing 
not  less  than  1700  pounds  should  be  used. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  fillies 
from  this  mating  will  be  from  200  to  300 
pounds  heavier  than  their  dams,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  and  amount  of  feed 
they  receive  as  youngsters.  The  first 
cross  will  make  excellent  mule  mares, 
though  it  would  be  better  to  superimpose 
another  cross  of  draft  blood  before  the 
mule  breeding  was  undertaken. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Mississippi 
Experiment  Station  has  been  conducting 
valuable  breeding  experiments  along  this 
line.  They  have  used  Percherons,  Clydes- 
dales, Hackneys,  standardbred  and  thor- 
oughbred mares.  They  have  bred  them  to 
the  best  Spanish  and  Mammoth  jacks. 
The  selling  price  at  maturity  has  been 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  animal. 
Without  exception  the  heavier  the  dam 
the  more  farmers  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  the  progeny. 

For  those  who  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  longer  course  of  breeding  the  light 
native  mares  into  heavier  stock  by  the 
continued  use,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, of  draft  stallions,  it  is  a  feasible 
plan  for  them  to  go  to  draft  horse  breed- 
ing   centers    and    purchase  foundation 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  O.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals    well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Santa  Cruz,  Gal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

Breeders  and  Importers 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
320  Sharon  Bids.,  Snn  Frnncineo. 


Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  won  Duroc  Jersey  Associa- 
tion's Special  Prize  at  1912  State  Fair. 
Will  have  some  fine  young  stock,  both 
sexes,  at  the  Fair  this  year.  Be  sure 
to  see  them  before  buying. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON,  Tnrlock,  Cal. 


stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beginner's 
pathway  is  beset  with  many  pitfalls.  We 
are  all  human,  and  some  of  the  horse 
dealers  are  even  a  little  more  than 
human. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is 
for  the  farmer  to  go  into  the  cities  and 
purchase  foot-sore,  discarded  city  mares. 
The  fact  that  they  have  gone  unsound  is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Above 
all  things  it  has  been  the  history  of  these 
mares  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  them  prove 
to  be  shy-breeders  or  non-breeders  when 
they  are  sent  back  to  the  country.  If 
sound  mares  are  purchased  in  the  market 
places  many  non-breeders  are  secured  in 
this  way.  A  good  breeding  mare  is  such 
valuable  property  that  she  will  be  kept 
in  the  country,  so  that  if  a  desirable  big 
mare  above  six  years  old  is  found  in  the 
market  the  presumption  is  that  she  is  an 
unsatisfactory  breeder  or  she  would  have 
been  retained  in  the  country. 

The  safest  and  most  economical  plan  to 
follow  is  to  purchase  untried  two  and 
three-year-old  fillies.  The  owner  knows 
no  more  of  their  future  usefulness  as 
breeders  than  the  prospective  buyer,  and 
he  has  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  the 
seller  of  getting  satisfactory  breeding 
mares.  These  fillies  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $2.r>  to  $50  less  than  the  mature 
mares  and  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  southern  climate  more  readily  than 
the  older  individuals. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  should  be  the 
minimum  weight  for  farm  mares,  and 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  maxi- 
mum weight  so  long  as  quality,  finish  and 
courage  are  maintained.  No  one  will  at- 
tempt to  argue  that  a  small  man  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  greater  amount  of  heavy 
work  than  a  well-proportioned,  active,  big 
man.  But  the  idea  seems  to  have  gained 
prevalent  acceptance  that  because  a 
horse  is  big  he  is  inferior.  I  have  seen 
thick-hided,  coarse-haired,  long-backed, 
gangling,  angular,  heavy  horses  that 
would  not  suit  hilly  land  or  a  hot  climate, 
but  these  are  mongrels  or  misfits  that 
would  not  suit  any  climate.  The  drafters 
with  good  hair,  bold  eyes,  active  well- 
carried  ears,  deep  ribbing,  short  backs, 
and  straight,  sound  underpinning  will 
prove  the  most  profitable  and  most 
economical  of  all  farm  power. 

That  we  can  produce  a  high  standard 
of  draft  horses  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. A  1550-pound  grade  Percheron 
mare  owned  by  a  college  farm  did  as 
much  work  in  the  field  as  any  mule  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  She  was  laid  out  of 
work  seven  days  before  foaling.  The 
colt  weighed  735  pounds  the  day  before  it 
was  six  months  old  and  sold  for  $162.50. 
We  produced  a  draft  colt  that  weighed 
even  900  pounds  at  eight  months  and 
nineteen  days  of  age.  We  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  break  all  draft  colts  the  fall 
they  are  two  years  old.  Three  of  them 
will  do  the  work  of  two  mature  horses 
during  the  first  fall.  As  three-year-olds 
they  are  put  back  into  two-horse  teams 
and  make  most  satisfactory  farm  workers. 

With  the  increased  weight  the  abun- 
dant feeding  must  necessarily  follow. 
For  best  results  it  will  be  necessary  to 
feed  about  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
grain  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  in 
the  colts,  together  with  all  the  hay  they 
will  consume  during  the  winter  months. 
Unless  the  pasture  is  exceptionally  good 
it  will  pay  well  to  feed  a  limited  amount 
of  grain  to  the  growing  colts  during  the 
grazing  season.  This  may  strike  some  as 
extravagant,  though  the  object  of  this 
more  liberal  feeding  is  to  develop  the 
horse  so  as  to  put  him  in  the  collar  or  on 
the  market  a  year  sooner  and  thus  cut 
off  the  ration  of  maintenance.  That  more 
liberal  feeding  can  be  practiced  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 


last  census  year,  Tennesee  farmers  sold 
$3,141,000  worth  more  feed  than  they  pur- 
chased.   If  this  amount  of  feed  had  been 


fed  through  well-bred  horses  it  would 
have  been  worth  double  the  amount  to 
the  farmers. 


Notice, 
Dairymen 


Satisfy  yourself  of  the  merits 
of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

by  seeing  our  14x30  silo  set 
up  complete  at  the  California 
State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Sacramento, 
Sept.  13  to  20. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  buy  a  silo  built  by  a 
concern  that  knows  how  ? 

We  will  also  show  Ensilage  Cutter  in  operation,  along 
with  our  new  up-to-date  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines.  Also 
the  popular  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  and  James  Barn 
Equipment.    Get  catalog  describing  any  of  the  above. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  located  just  to 
the  right  of  the  main  carriage  entrance. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
101  Drumm  St. 


*Every»hfno  ifr  the 
Da  ry  &  freamcr}' 


SEATTLE 
1016  Western  Ave. 


Let  us  know 
what  you  want 
and  we  will 
make  plans  to 
fit  your  require- 
ments free  of 
charge. 


: barn  : 

Up-to-Date 


An  up-to-date 
dairy  barn  with 
proper,  sanitary 
care  of  your 
stock,  means 
bigger  profits. 


When  You  Visit  the 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  AT  SACRAMENTO 
September  13th  to  20  (inclusive) — See 

LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

In  Actual  Practical  Use  in  the  Sharpless  Separator  Exhibit 
Near  the  Model  Dairy  Barn  and  Butter  Building 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  2S,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (81S  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  Information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E   Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $3U 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

E   C.   RAND — Registered   Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls 
(unregistered);  one  dark  fawn,  the 
other  light  fawn  colored.  Price  ?50 
each.    C.  Booth,  Alamo,  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  It.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal.  • 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


With  the  Livestock  Men. 


The  annual  run  of  sugar  beet  factory, 
at  Salinas,  starts  this  week,  and  as  a  re- 
sult cattle  men  will  soon  begin  fattening 
operations.  It  is  said  that  this  year's 
crop  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
as  a  consequence  feeders  have  bought 
considerable  Mexican  stuff  to  carry 
through  the  beet  pulp  season. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


Dr.  Walker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  states  that  on  a  trip  of  in- 
spection through  Kings  county  last  week 
he  found  the  health  of  livestock  in  gen- 
eral to  be  very  good,  and  that  from  now 
on  the  sheep  scabies  work  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  prevention  rather  than  of  cur- 
ing. 


Large  shipments  of  cattle  are  being 
made  from  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  to 
California  points,  Louis  Gerber  and  J.  L. 
Beckley  having  shipped  10  carloads  dur- 
ing the  week  to  Sacramento. 


Several  dairymen  in  Kings  county  have 
been  taken  into  court  during  the  past 
week  charged  with  running  unsanitary 
dairies,  by  State  Dairy  Inspector  J.  S. 
Canham. 


A  1700  pound  cow  was  purchased  by 
Ira  Morrison  of  Chico,  from  Jess  Bennett, 
last  week.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the 
largest  cow  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 


Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa,  has  just  re- 
ceived an  importation  of  Shire  horses 
with  which  to  fill  out  the  classes  at  the 
State  Fair.  He  states  that  he  will  have 
about  10  head  of  mares  and  horses  en- 
tered, and  expects  to  make  a  good  rep- 
resentative showing. 


F.  N.  Bullard,  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  and 
J.  H.  Gregg  did  the  judging  at  the  Wood- 
land Fair  and  their  work  was  very  satis- 
factory. 


J.  A.  Nunis,  of  Newman,  purchased  51 
head  of  Holstein  and  Durham  cattle  last 
week,  from  W.  R.  Belknap  of  Tulare,  at 
$60  per  head  for  the  entire  lot. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berkeley  Butter 
Company  who  have  been  operating  ex- 
tensively in  the  Hughson  district  of  Stan- 
islaus county,  are  having  financial 
troubles,  and  as  a  result  dairymen  of  that 
district  will  lose  considerable  money. 


The  second  annual  Hop  Festival,  to  be 
held  at  Ukiah,  September  11,  12  and  13, 
will  affora  stockmen  of  that  section  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  choicest 
animals.  The  list  of  premiums,  just  is- 
sued provides  for  all  classes  of  horses 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


Hog  cholera  has  been  found  in  several 
herds  in  the  northern  part  of  Yolo  coun- 
ty.   This  disease  first  appeared  in  Yolo 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMPLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Palcines,  Cal. 


S.   B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Ros& — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


county  in  1857,  and  has,  since  that  time, 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  appearance 
will  not  last  long. 

It  is  stated  that  the  leading  livestock 
men  in  Mexico,  near  the  California  line, 
have  assurances  from  the  rebel  forces 
that  tlreir  stock  will  not  be  molested. 


Several  dairymen,  around  Newman, 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fines  for  run- 
ning unsanitary  dairies.  C.  A.  Stark- 
weather, State  Dairy  Inspector,  who 
brought  the  charges,  states  that  he  finds 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  West  Side  dairies  generally. 


A  preliminary  meeting  of  dairymen  is 
to  be  held  at  Patterson,  with  a  view  of 
organizing  a  co-operative  pasteurizing 
and  cooling  plant.  It  is  believed  that 
with  such  an  organization  the  dairymen 
will  receive  more  for  their  product. 


According  to  Forester  Graves,  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association's  re- 
quest to  make  a  general  reduction  of  rates 
for  grazing  sheep  in  the  national  forests 
will  be  taken  up  with  Secretary  Houston 
at  an  early  date. 


At  its  last  meeting  the  Stanislaus  Poul- 
try Association  secured  the  services  of 
R.  V.  Moore,  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
J.  D.  Yates  of  Modesto,  for  judges  of 
the  coming  poultry  show. 


Although  the  Hampshire  breed  of  sheep 
has  been  little  known  to  California  sheep- 
men in  the  past,  more  interest  is  being 
taken  in  them  since  the  mutton  breed  has 
gained  such  a  strong  foothold. 

The  Kaupke  Bros,  of  Woodland,  have 
the  largest  flock  of  this  breed,  in  the 
State,  and  report  that  the  demand  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply  the  past 
season. 

The  foundation  for  this  flock  originally 
was  imported  from  Europe,  by  the  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Farm,  of  Woodland,  and  show 
superior  breeding  in  their  size,  and  the 
quality  of  their  wool. 

Mr.  Kaupke  informs  us  that  alfalfa 
pasture  and  hay  furnishes  the  main  sup- 
ply of  feed,  and  that  he  finds  it  profitable 
with  this  class  of  stock. 


The  weekly  report  of  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  states  that  the  cattle 
market  last  week  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  preceding  week.  Eight  dollars 
was  the  top  price  for  choice  steers,  but 
$7.50'  was  more  common.  Feeders  sold 
at  $6  to  $6.50,  cows  at  $7,  bulls  at  $5,  and 
calves  at  $9.  Hog  shipments  fell  off,  with 
the  bulk  of  sales  strong  at  $9  to  $9.50. 
Sheep  sales  were  active,  with  prices 
steady  for  wethers  at  $4.25,  ewes  at  $3.85 
to  $4,  and  lambs  at  $4.25. 


THE  COMING  FARMER. 


Making  farmers  of  city  waifs,  or  in 
other  words,  transplanting  homeless 
boys  of  12  to  16  years  from  the  crowded 
districts  of  the  metropolis  to  the  farms 
of  rural  New  York,  is  the  task  attempted 
by  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  of 
Lincolndale,  N.  Y.,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  This  school,  which  is  a 
charitable  institution,  takes  boys  fresh 
from  the  city  streets,  gives  them  prac- 
tical training  in  agriculture,  teaches  them 
proper  living  conditions  and  then  finds 
places  for  them  with  families  of  farmers, 
thus  helping  the  boys  to  better  citizen- 
ship and  giving  the  State  more  and  bet- 
ter farmers. 

Lincoln  School  is  made  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  traditional  "institu- 
tion." Groups  of  attractive  cottages  re- 
place the  old-time  single  huge  structure 


of  the  cities;  instead  of  the  big  common 
dining  hall  usual  in  charitable  institu- 
tions, a  number  of  small  dining-rooms 
are  provided,  and  each  group  of  boys  has 
a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  produce  a  real  home  en- 
vironment, where  the  child  may  develop 
under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  of  a  normal  home.  The  school 
has  a  farm  of  600  acres,  with  model  dairy 
buildings  and  a  herd  of  about  150  cattle. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  produce  abso- 
lutely clean  milk  and  to  grow  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  the  most  modern  methods. 
Home  and  social  training  is  emphasized 
in  the  Lincoln  School.  Not  only  are  the 
boys  trained  to  be  good  farmers,  but 
they  are  fitted  for  entrance  to  the  better 
class  of  rural  homes. 

"We  feel  that  our  training  makes  a 
boy  a  very  acceptable  member  of  society," 
declares  .brother  Barnabas,  superinten- 
dent of  the  school.  "Our  aim  is  to  teach 
the  boy  to  know  and  to  respect  himself; 
to  give  him  the  means  whereby  he  may 
be  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  to 
teach  him  habits  of  thrift  and  economy, 
so  that  some  day,  from  the  savings  of  his 
industry,  he  may  become  a  home  owner 
and  live  a  simple  life  under  conditions 
which  give  him  correct  ideas  of  his  civic 
and  social  obligations.' 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  — It  is  penetrat- 
rUl  ing.soothing  and 
Dealing,  and  for  all  Old 
|Ua  Sores,  Bruisee.or 
HIV  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
•  an 
Bu  n  i  o  ns 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  ha< 
OaJu  no  equal  at 
DOUj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
oot  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternai  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


0. 1.  C  SWINE 

The  Big  White  Hog 

Have  a  few  nice  young  boars  left  of 
February  and  March  litters.  Sold  out 
everything  else.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs  to  farrow  in 
-August,  September  and  October.  These 
will  be  from  large,  aged  and  tested 
sows,  bred  to  big,  heavy-boned  boars. 
Write  your  wants.  Will  have  a  small 
showing  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
Call  around  and  see  what  they  are. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 

My  hogs  are  recorded  in  the  National 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Ass'n. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 
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Breeding  Army  Remounts 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  its  officers  in  charge 
of  the  breeding  of  army  remounts  in  co- 
operation with  the  War  Department 
which  show  that  the  Government's  plan 
is  very  popular  with  the  owners  of  mares. 
At  the  close  of  business  on  August  16, 
1913,  41  stallions  were  in  service.  These 
stallions  have  covered  1452  mares  during 
the  season,  an  average  of  slightly  over 
35  mares  per  stallion.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  stallions  were  five  years  old  or  over, 
and  covered  1097  mares,  an  average  of  a 
little  over  40;  10  were  four-year-olds  and 
covered  292  mares,  an  average  of  better 
than  29  per  head;  four  were  three-year- 
olds  and  covered  63  mares,  an  average 
of  more  than  15. 

The  number  of  mares  covered  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  was  241,  an 
average  of  over  34  for  7  stallions,  in- 
cluding 3  four-year-olds,  and  1  three-year- 
old;  583  mares  were  bred  in  Virginia,  an 
average  of  over  31  for  IS  stallions,  in- 
cluding 4  four-year-olds  and  3  three-year- 
olds;  208  mares  were  bred  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, an  average  of  52  for  four  stallions, 
including  1  four-year-old;  376  mares  were 
bred  in  Kentucky,  an  average  of  better 
than  37  for  10  stallions,  including  1  four- 
year-old;  in  Tennessee,  a  mature  stallion 
and  a  four-year-old  covered  22  mares 
each. 

The  number  of  mares  covered  by  ma- 
ture stallions  of  different  breeds  was 
as  follows:  Three  Morgans  averaged  45 
mares;  10  Thoroughbreds  averaged  38 
mares;  8  Standardbreds  averaged  40 
mares  and  6  Saddle  stallions  averaged  42 
mares.  All  ages  by  breeds  are  as  follows: 
Seven  Morgans  (including  3  four-year- 
old  and  1  three-year-old)  averaged  34 
mares;  15  Thoroughbreds  (including 
3  four-year-olds  and  2  three-year-olds) 
averaged  32  mares;  10  Standardbreds 
(including  2  four-year-olds)  averaged  39 
mares;  and  9  Saddle  stallions  (including 
2  four-year-olds  and  1  three-year-old)  av- 
eraged 37  mares. 

In  placing  these  stallions,  care  was 
taken  to  select  communities  in  which 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  good  stallions. 
Therefore,  the  mares  bred  during  the  past 
season,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  mares 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  bred 
in  the  absence  of  Government  encourage- 
ment. 

The  number  of  mares  bred  in  1913  will 
be  increased  somewhat.  In  New  Eng- 
land, breeding  continues  until  October  1, 
and  in  Virginia  the  fall  season  is  com- 
monly used.  Both  conditions  will  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  remount  breeding 
work. 

The  Department  is  not  able  to  draw 
any  deductions  as  to  the  advantage  of  one 
breed  above  another.  Local  preferences 
were  considered  in  placing  stallions  and 
no  breeds  placed  in  a  community  which 
were  not  wanted.  Regardless  of  breed  or 
locality,  however,  the  desire  of  farmers 
to  breed  their  horses  to  good-sized  stal- 
lions is  noticeable.  In  almost  every  case 
where  stallions  have  had  a  comparatively 
good  season,  it  is  because  they  were 
somewhat  undersized. 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  remount  breeding  work  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  but  no  con- 
siderable extension  will  be  possible,  and 
no  breeding  districts  will  be  organized  at 
present. 


BETTER  CHANCE  FOR  BEEF 
FROM  FARMS. 

Vice-President  Earling  of  the  Milwau- 
kee, who  has  been  making  a  trip  over 
the  country  tributary  to  the  lines  of  his 
road,  finds  according  to  the  Seattle  Post 
the  most  significant  feature  which  he 
encountered  to  be  the  rapid  taking  up 
of  the  great  ranges  of  Montana  and  their 


transformation  into  prosperous  farms. 
Montana  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
farming  State,  and  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  open  range  will  have  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Vice-President  Earling  is  right  in  his 
statement  that  the  change  is  one  which 
will  enhance  greatly  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  its  people.  It  is  a  Change 
which  has  come  before  to  other  States, 
and  Montana  is  practically  the  last  one 
to  feel  it.  It  is  a  change,  however, 
which  has  affected  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States  in  one  important  respect, 
which  has  features  not  altogether  liked. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  range 
has  come  likewise  the  disappearance  of 
cheap  cattle  and  cheap  feed.  So  long  as 
there  were  ranges  on  which  cattle  could 
find  food,  at  no  cost  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  meat  could  be  raised 
cheaply,  not  only  sufficient  for  our  own 
uses,  but  with  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
As  the  cattle  business  expanded  the  con- 
dition of  range  cattle  drove  the  farmers 
out  of  the  business  of  cattle  raising.  They 
continued  to  buy  range  stock  and  feed  it 
for  the  market,  but  they  butchered  their 
owm  calves  rather  than  go  to  the  expense 
of  raising  them  to  maturity  on  the  farms. 

With  the  practical  disappearance  of  the 
range,  the  country's  supplies  of  meat  will 
hereafter  be  drawn  from  the  farms,  not 
from  the  vast  plains  on  which  cattle  were 
fed  and  matured  at  slight  cost.  And  the 
farmers  have  yet  taken  up  the  industry 
in  any  considerable  numbers. 


WHAT  THE  BEST  JERSEY  DID. 

Details  are  now  published  of  the  per- 
formance of  George  W.  Vanderbilt's  re- 
gistered Jersey  cow,  Kola's  Katherine,  No. 
206,275  who  recently  broke  the  world's 
Jersey  record  for  butter  and  milk  pro- 
duction on  a  120  days  test.  The  test 
was  made  on  his  Biltmore  Estate  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  It  was  started  January 
24th,  and  ended  May  23rd,  1913,  includ- 
ing the  starting  and  stopping  days. 

The  test  was  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Wheeler,  a  former  professor  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans.  Kola's  Kather- 
ine broke  the  world's  record  for  milk, 
and  for  butterfat,  and  estimated  butter 
for  this  entire  period,  and  in  addition 
broke  the  world's  one  day  record  in  all 
particulars. 

The  former  record  was  held  by  Loretta 
D.,  No.  141,708,  which  was  made  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1904. 

The  record  of  the  test  of  Kola's  Kather- 
ine is  as  follows:  Total  milk,  6,086 
pounds;  butterfat,  as  per  Babcock  test, 
287.25  pounds;  estimated  butter,  337.94 
pounds;  average  milk  per  day  50.71 
pounds;  average  butter  per  day,  2.81 
pounds.  First  month's  milk,  1,851 
pounds;  butter  95.23  pounds.  Second 
month's  milk,  1,591  pounds;  butter  85.67 
pounds.  Third  month's  milk,  1,415.50 
pounds;  butter  83.00  pounds.  Fourth 
month's  milk,  1,228.50  pounds;  butter 
72.21  pounds.  Best  day's  milk,  66.50 
pounds  which  tested  3.56  pounds  of  but- 
ter. 

This  new  record  beats  that  of  Loretta 
D.  for  the  same  period  by  284  pounds  of 
milk;  by  7.09  pounds  of  butterfat  and  by 
by  7.91  pounds  of  butter.  Kola's  Kather- 
ine also  beats  the  one-day  record  of  Lo- 
retta D.  by  8.15  pounds  of  milk  and  bj 
0.S1  pounds  of  butter. 


HORSE  AUCTION  AT  FAIR. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  will  be  of- 
fered purebred  Percheron  buyers  at  the 
coming  State  Fair  by  Rhoades  and 
Rhoades,  auctioneers  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
plan  is  to  sell  at  auction  17  head  of  Per- 
cheron stallions,  mares  and  colts,  and  it 
is  claimed  by  the  owner  A.  J.  Stalder  of 


Riverside  that  the  stock  is  of  high  class 
breeding  and  conformation.  We  are  glad 
to  see  such  sales  being  held  at  the  Fair 


as  it  stimulates  a  desire  for  purebred 
stock  such  as  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
other  ways. 


20  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sires  by  such  bulls  as  King's  Valet,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  show 
bull  and  sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  these  young  bulls  have  been  bred 
and  raised  on  our  farm  and  carry  the  reliable  Locke  guarantee.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  stock  of  the  best  breeding.    Do  not  buy  a  bull  until  you  have 

received  prices  and  pedigrees  of 
this  stock,  or,  better,  pay  our  ranch 
a  visit.  We  exhibit  every  year  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  our 
buyers,  so  be  sure  to  visit  our  quar- 
ters during  Fair  week  and  to  ship 
home  a  sire  rich  in  the  blood  of  our 
famous  herd.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Herd  Bull.  King's  Valet,  Gold  Medal  Senior 
Champion  Bull  at  State  Fair  last  year. 


N.  H.LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  California 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
"We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  op  niare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  in 
the  business. 

We  have  a  large  shipment  of  Percher- 
ons.  Shires,  Clydesdales,  Belgians,  and 
Hackneys  now  en  route  from  Europe 
which  will  arrive  at  our  establishment 
about  September  10.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally tine  lot  of  horses,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  them  before  purchasing  else- 
where. 

A  DDRES8 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis.  Cal. 


Will  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
of  prize-winning  stock  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  consist  of  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
and  MERINO  SHEEP  and  newly 
imported  DORSET  SHEEP. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock. 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1J12. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR.  SALEM — Two  first*,  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stake* over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  awe 
first  aad  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  ace. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


lit  Prize  Run  Umb,  Omalil,  1911 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

CHAMPION  HERD  AT  STANISLAUS  COUNTY  FA  III,  1912 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1912 

Herd  Boar,  Modesto  King,  out  of  Colorado  King  and  Helen  Blazes  V. 
Show  stock  and  fine  young  stock  for  sale. 

JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  me  at  the  State  Fair.) 


September  6,  1913 
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Fair  and  Show  Dates. 


Sept.  1-6. — Sonoma  County  District 
Fair,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sept.  2-6. — Merced  County  Fair,  Merced. 

Sept.  5-7. — Agricultural  and  Stock 
Show,  Live  Oak,  J.  A.  Rice,  Chairman. 

Sept.  9. — Grape  Festival,  Escondido. 

Sept.  11-12-13.— Hop  Festival,  Ukiah. 

Sept.  13-20.  —  California  State  Fair, 
Sacramento.    J.  L.  McCarthy,  Secty. 

Sept.  15-21. — Spokane  Inter-State  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Robt.  H.  Cosgrove, 
Secty. 

Sept.  22-27. — Nevada  State  Fair,  Reno, 
Nevada.    W.  D.  Phillips,  Secty. 

Sept.  24-28. — Alameda  County  Fair, 
Pleasanton,  Cal. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Oregon  State  Fair, 
Salem,  Oregon.    Frank  Meredith,  Secty. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4.— Washington  State 
Fair,  North  Yakima,  Wash.  H.  B.  Aver- 
ill,  Secty. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  4. — Fresno  County  Fair, 
Fresno.    R.  W.  Wiley,  Secty. 

Oct.  6-11. — Kings  County  Fair,  Han- 
ford. 

Oct.  6-11. — Festival  of  the  Apples,  Wat- 
sonville.    Harry  Perkins,  Manager. 

Oct.  6-13. — Riverside  County  Fair, 
Riverside. 

Oct.  11-25. — California  Land  Show,  San 
Francisco.  Edward  H.  Brown,  General 
Manager. 

Oct.  16-17-18. — California  Nurserymen's 
Association,  Fresno. 

Nov.  12-15. — Glenn  County  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association,  Willows.  O.  F. 
Schuchard,  Secty. 

Nov.  15-18. — Santa  Cruz  County  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harran,  Secty. 

Nov.  19-22.  San  Joaquin  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   W.  MacKay,  Secty.  Stockton. 

No.  24-29. — Long  Beach  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. C.  C.  Crippen,  Secty.  113  West 
St.,  Long  Beach. 

Nov.  25-30. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Show,  Oakland.  C.  G.  Hinds,  Secty.  535 
42  St.,  Oakland. 

Dec.  1-8. — Oregon  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Show,  Portland,  Oregon.  W.  L. 
Fulmer,  Secty. 

Dec.  3-6. — Fresno  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  Russell  Uhler, 
Secty. 

Dec.  4-6. — San  Mateo  County  Poultry 
Show,  San  Mateo.  Arthur  R.  Schroder, 
Secty. 

Dec.  4-6. — Stanislaus  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.   E.  C.  Nicols,  Secty,  Modesto. 

Dec.  8-13. — Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Exposition,  North  Portland,  Ore- 
gon.   O.  M.  Plummer,  General  Manager. 

Dec.  10-13. — Petaluma  Fanciers  Asso- 
ciation.   T.  McGuire,  Secty. 

Dec.  30-Jan.  4.  Walla  Walla  Poultry 
Association,  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4. — San  Francisco  Poultry 
Show,  San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY  BEST  ROUGH- 
AGE FOR  LAMBS. 


The  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
has  been  making  some  experiments  with 
various  substances  as  roughage  when  fat- 
tening lambs,  and  finds  alfalfa  hay  best 
of  all.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
results: 

1.  Corn  silage  as  a  sole  ration  for  lambs 
is  not  the  best  of  feeds.  The  lambs  were 
thrifty  during  the  feeding  period  but 
would  not  eat  enough  silage  to  fatten. 
Only  five  of  the  ten  head  made  a  gain 
during  the  sixty-seven  day  feeding  period. 
The  total  of  these  gains  does  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  average  gains  made  by 
other  lambs  that  received  other  feeds. 
The  total  loss  for  the  ten  head  was  nine 
pounds. 

2.  White  sweet  clover  is  an  excellent 
roughage,  when  fed  with  a  grain  ration, 
for  fattening  lambs.  The  gains  made 
rank  next  and  close  to  gains  made  by 


lambs  fed  alfalfa  hay  as  a  roughage. 

3.  Pea  hay  is  a  good  roughage  with 
grain  for  fattening  lambs.  As  a  lot  the 
lambs  made  a  very  uniform  gain,  rank- 
ing next  to  those  that  received  sweet 
clover  hay  for  roughage. 

4.  The  results  from  the  shredded  corn 
fodder  lot  were  the  poorest  of  all  rough- 
ages tried  with  a  grain  ration.  The 
gains  of  the  lambs  were  not  uniform, 
ranging  from  six  to  thirty-three  pounds 
per  head  in  sixty-seven'  days.  Neither 
was  the  average  gain  as  large  as  that  re- 
ceived from  the  lambs  that  were  getting 
prairie  hay  with  the  same  kind  of  a 
grain  ration.  However,  this  fodder  has  a 
value  for  fattening  with  grain,  but  is  not 
equal  to  prairie  hay,  ton  for  ton. 

5.  With  the  several  hundred  head  of 
lambs  fattened  at  this  Station  during  the 
past  eleven  years,  the  largest  gains  have 
been  secured  with  those  that  received  al- 
falfa hay  with  a  grain  mixture.  The  re- 
sults reported  show  that  the  lot  fed  al- 
falfa as  a  roughage  with  grain  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  fifty-one  hundredths 
of  a  pound  during  a  sixty-one  day  feed- 
ing period.  In  this  experiment  during  a 
sixty-seven  day  feeding  period,  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  fifty-six  hundredths  of 
a  pound  was  secured.  With  ordinary 
feeding,  gains  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  a  pound  are  considered  good. 

.Every  lamb  in  all  of  the  lots  receiving 
alfalfa  made  comparatively  large  gains. 
The  grain  ration  consisted  of  oats  and 
shelled  corn  mixed  half  and  half  by 
weight.  While  with  the  other  lots  some 
of  the  lambs  did  not  make  much  more 
than  one-half  as  much  gain  under  the 
same  conditions.  This  then  puts  a  high 
feeding  value  on  alfalfa  hay  as  a  rough- 
age for  lambs. 


PROBABLY  CORRECT  TREAT- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  patches  of 
hard  gray  adobe  land.  One  piece  of  4  or  5 
acres  is  especially  hard  and  refractory. 
As  it  is  near  the  house  and  road  is  very 
much  of  an  eyesore  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able. I  can  raise  pretty  good  sorghum 
fodder  on  it.    I  want  to  put  it  in  alfalfa. 

1  want  it  analyzed  to  find  what  is  neces- 
sary to  lighten  it.  It  must  be  somewhat 
acid  as  the  water  will  not  drain  through 
it.  This  heavy  adobe  crust  is  somewhere 
near  6  to  8  ft.  in  thickness.  Can  hardly 
underdrain,  but  can  get  the  surface  water 
off.  Can  I  get  it  analyzed  at  the  Uni- 
versity: to  whom  shall  I  write  for  in- 
formation? 

Do  you  think  that  lime  would  loosen  it 
up  properly?  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
bring  it  to  proper  tilth  and  quality  by 
the  following:  put  on  all  the  manure  I 
could  get  hold  of,  put  on  lime,  (one-half 
to  two  tons  or  so  to  the  acre) :  plow  it  in 
and  sub  soil  as  deep  as  possible. 

I  can  irrigate  as  often  as  I  please,  prac- 
tically I  would  like  to  work  in  a  crop  of 
oats  sown  this  fall  and  plant  alfalfa  in 
the  spring.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  I 
can  get  the  top  loosened  up  to  18  inch  or 

2  feet  down  that  the  alfalfa  roots  will 
penetrate  this  hard  clay  (not  real  hard 
pan)?— H.  E.,  Colusa. 

You  need  to  know  whether  you  have 
alkali  to  deal  with  or  not.  Getting  a 
summer  crop  of  sorghum  would  indicate 
that  you  have  not,  but  if  you  are  in  doubt 
send  a  sample  of  each  foot  (a  pound 
taken  from  the  first,  second  and  third 
foot)  by  express  prepaid  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley,  writing  a  letter 
stating  just  what  you  wish  to  know. 

If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  not  alkaline 
the  lime  and  manure  treatment  is  right. 
If  it  is  heavy  because  of  alkali  the  stable 
manure  and  green  manure  will  help  you 
— especially  if  you  knock  holes  through 
the  hard  layer  with  dynamite. 


AUCTION  BREEDER'S  SALE 

17  Fine  Purebred  Percheron  Stallions 

Mares  and  Colts 

Will  be  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidders  on  the 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  WEDNESDAY, 
Sept.  17th,  at  10  a.m. 

We  are  instructed  by  the  firm  of  Stadler  Bros.,  Breeders  and  Own- 
ers of  this  Percheron  Stock,  to  dispose  of  same  to  the  highest  bidders 
during  the  coming  State  Fair — positively  without  limit  or  reserve. 
They  are  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  individuals,  all 

Purebred  Percherons  and  Registered 
All  entered  for  Premiums  at  the  State  Fair 


Stockmen  and  breeders  interested  in  Percheron  stock  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  this  stock  and  attend  this  sale.  The  firm  of  Stadler 
Bros,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  California. 

Terms:  One-third  cash,  balance  in  two  equal  payments  in  six  and 
twelve  months,  with  note  and  approved  security  and  8%  interest.  Pur- 
chasers from  a  distance  will  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences for  credit. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  stock  write  Mr.  A.  J.  Stalder, 
at  Riverside,  Cal.,  or  Mr.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  at  1501-3-5  South  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  will  personally  conduct  the  sale. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES,  Auctioneers 

Office :  1501-3-5  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires  than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get 
better  ones. 

Look  us  up  at  the  State  Fair  and  let  us  get  acquainted. 

OAK    GROVE    DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  Californiu  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Royal,  Orient,  and  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 
year-old  herd  boar.  Young's  Wonder,  and 
fine  young  stock  for  sale. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

W.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  I.odl,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  the  State  Fair. 
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Stock  Exhibitions  at  State  Fair. 


From  personal  letters  and  interviews 
we  are  able  to  report  a  fairly  complete 
list  of  the  livestock  exhibitors  who  will 
attend  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this 
month.  In  this  list  may  be  found  breed- 
ers who  will  offer  for  sale,  at  that  time, 
stock  of  exceptionally  good  breeding  qual- 
ities, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are 
patronized  liberally  by  every  stockman 
who  is  contemplating  the  use  of  better 
bred  stock.  The  complete  list  as  it  now 
appears  follows: 

Hogs. 

Berkshires — Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm, 
Woodland;  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhew; 
Markoff,  Latta  &  Baker,  Elk  Grove;  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  Mantica;  G.  A.  Murphy,  Per- 
kins; H.  L.  Murphy,  Perkins;  E.  C.  Rand, 
Santa  Rosa. 

Poland-Chinas — W.  A.  Young,  Lodi;  W. 
H.  Browning,  Woodland;  A.  M.  Henry, 
Farmington;  Lockhavcn  Stock  Farm, 
Bakersfield;  M.  Bassett,  Hanford;  A.  Bas- 
sett,  Hanford. 

Hampshires  (White  Chesters  and  York- 
shires)-— J.  W.  Henderson,  Berkeley;  C. 
B.  Cunningham,  Mills;  M.  T.  Donahue. 
Holt. 

Duroc-Jerseys — J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair; 
University  Farm,  Davis;  Linquist  Bros., 
Turlock;  Morris  Rucker,  Fair  Oaks;  J. 
E.  and  J.  B.  Thorpe,  Stockton;  John  P. 
Daggs,  Modesto;  E.  Johnson,  Turlock. 
Sheep. 

University  Farm,  Davis;  J.  M.  Howell 
Co.,  Henleyville;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis;  J. 
H.  Glide,  Dixon;  Bishop  Bros.,  San 
Ramon. 

Cattle. 

Herefords — Geo.  Chandler,  Baker,  Ore.; 
University  Farm,  Davis;  Simon  Newman 
Co.,  Newman. 

Short-horns — Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis;  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon;    H.  L.  Murphy,  Perkins;    G.  A. 


10  PEDIGREED 

HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN  BULLS 

2  TO  10  MONTHS  OLD,  FOR  SALE 
Handsomely  marked  and  well  shaped. 
Prices  reasonable.    Call  or  write. 
W.  W.  LAHON, 
Supt.  Floribel  Farming  and  Cattle  Co., 
Hardwick,  near  Hanford,  Cal. 


DURING  THE  STATE  FAIR 
I  WILL  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

8  Purebred  Holstein  Bulls,  7  Pure- 
bred Holstein  Heifers  and  50  two- 
year-old  Holstein  Grades  bred  to 
Purebred  Bulls  for  fall  calf. 

See  us  in  the  Holstein  barns 
at  the  Fair. 

E.  J.  WELDON, 
Pennant  Holsteina. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notlee  the  Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Dlses  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


Murphy,  Perkins;  Paicines  Ranch,  Hollis- 
ter. 

Red  Poles — Bruce  Drinkard,  Harris- 
burg.  Ore.;  F.  R.  Porter,  Halsey,  Ore.;  R. 
R.  Cartwright,  Angels  Camp. 

Guernseys — Chas.  Lathrop,  Stanford 
University;  William  Leland,  Berkeley; 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhew;  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, Berkeley. 

Dutch  Belted — Jennie  Strader,  Ceres; 
Ulysses  G.  Strader,  Ceres. 

Holsteins — Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Wood- 
land; Heenan  &  Weldon,  Sacramento;  T. 
J.  Gllkerson,  Lcmoore:  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University.  Vina;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis;  H.  E.  Cornwell,  Modesto. 

Jerseys — Locke  Company,  Lockeford, 
Cal.;  J.  E.  and  J.  B.  Thorpe,  Stockton; 
Gerald  O.  Hillier,  Modesto;  R.  A.  Watson, 
Modesto:  Clark  P.  Hembree,  Monmouth, 
Ore.;  A.  H.  Brinton,  Woodland;  W.  Fisk, 
Davis;  E.  L.  Turner,  Modesto;  W.  J. 
Hackett,  Ceres;  D.  F.  Conant,  Modesto. 
Horses. 

Ruby  &  Bowers,  Davis;  Henry  Wheat- 
ley,  Napa;  McLaughlin,  Emeryville. 


WHAT  CALIFORNIA  IS  WORTH. 


The  State  tax  rate  for  the  ensuing  sixty- 
fifth  fiscal  year  to  raise  the  amount  of 
the  third  instalment  of  the  Panama-Paci- 
flce  International  Exposition  tax  will  be 
4  cents  and  2  mills  on  each  $100  of  tax- 
able property.    This  will  raise  $1,226,554. 

The  total  assessment  wealth  of  the 
State  for  1913  has  been  fixed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalizers  at  $3,108,324,704,  or 
an  increase  of  $188,981,815  over  the  1912 
wealth.  The  valuation  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Country  lands  and  town  lots,  $1,665,- 
130,794;  value  of  improvements  thereon, 
$630,530,45S;  total  real  estate  and  im- 
provements, $2,282,094,217;  personal  prop- 
erty, $301,030,523;  money  and  solvent 
credits,  $34,611,630;  total  value  upon 
which  counties  will  collect  taxes,  $2,632,- 
330,414:  operative  property  of  public 
service  corporations,  $324,907,548;  rail- 
roads assessed  by  the  State  board,  $151,- 
113,742. 

The  table  shows  that  but  four  counties 
decreased  their  total  assessments  under 
what  they  were  in  1912,  the  counties  be- 
ing Eldorado,  Humboldt,  Mono,  and  Tuo- 
lumne. 

Some  of  the  total  county  increases 
were:  Los  Angeles,  $73,589,096;  San 
Francisco,  $19,034,571;  San  Diego,  $14,- 
544,087;  Alameda,  $13,432,006:  Fresno, 
$3,199,916.  By  the  increase  Fresno  now 
leads  Sacramento  in  assessment  by  over 
$940,000.  The  Fresno  assessment  is  $92,- 
198,576,  and  Sacramento,  $91,256,203. 
Review  of  State  Products. 

The  value  of  California's  raw  and  man- 
ufactured products  for  1912  exceeded 
$1,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  almost  $300.- 
000,000  over  1911.  This  is  the  startling 
declaration  of  A.  L.  Scott,  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
Board's  annual  report  to  Governor  John- 
son, compiled  by  State  Statistician  George 
Robertson. 

Manufactured  products  in  1912  ex- 
ceeded $500,000,000,  according  to  the  re- 
port. Orchard  products  amounted  to 
nearly  $100,000,000,  farm  products  were 
$75,000,000,  dairy  and  poultry  products 
$50,000,000,  and  the  value  of  other  crops, 
including  the  State's  mineral  production 
of  about  $90,000,000  and  the  livestock 
and  viticultural  industries,  totaled  more 
than  $275,000,000,  bringing  tne  grand 
total  of  California's  raw  products  to 
$500,000,000  for  the  year. 

During  1912,  the  report  states,  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  industries,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  in  the  experimental 
stage  in  California,  developed  into  profita- 
ble activities. 


Hopland  Slock  Farm 

We  have  available  for  service  nine  selected  well 
bred  registered  Short-Horn  Bulls.  Also  four  reg- 
istered Holstein  Bulls  whose  dams  are  excellent 
milk  producers.  These  are  also  ready  for  service. 
Write  for  prices. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Pomona  Deep  Well  Pumps 


are  efficient 
and  reliable 


 Built  by  a  concern  that  lias  the  ability 

and  capital  to  manufacture  and  install 
them  properly. 

The  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump  will  de- 
liver a  smooth,  steady,  even  How  of  water 
in  maximum  volume — at  a  minimum,  cost. 
It  seldom  requires  repairs:  is  long  lived 
and  economical  in  operation. 

Being  manufactured  complete  In  our 
own  shops — the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
the  West — we  know  and  guarantee  that 
the  Pomona  Pump  will  give  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and 
discuss  your  problems  with  our  deep  well 
and  irrigation  experts.  If  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, then  write  to  us — today. 

Pump  Catalogue  No.  52-P  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 


Pomona  Gates  and  Valves 

For  Cement 
Pipe  Irrigation 


Pomona  Circular  Valve. 
Cheap  In  price. 
.Simple  in  operation. 
Perfect  in  construction. 


— are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  water  users  everywhere  on  account 
of  their  substantial  construction,  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  low  cost. 

They  save  their  price  over  and  over 
again  in  water,  time  and  lack  of  re- 
pairs. 

They  are  built  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  our  immense  volume 
of  business  makes  it  possible  to  sell 
them  at  a  much  lower  price  than  might 
otherwise  be  expected. 

Our  valve  catalogue  "I"*  gives  full 
details  and  prices — also  some  valuable 
information  on  irrigation  subjects  that 
every  farmer  should  know.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
request. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO.,  POMONA,  CAL. 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  Irrigation  district  In  thi  .vorlil. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Agena — PEASE-Bl'SIDY-TAYLOR  CO.,  PORTERY'ILLE. 


Tire  "Superior1 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

•M  Discs  4  InehCH  apart. 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
Alfalfa  Drill. 
That   is   the  actual    waste   in  seed 
when  broadcasted. 
We  can  prove  It  to  you. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
-  Montgomery  Street. 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street* 
Capital  Paid  up  VU.tioo.000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  y.'>.OM).OOO.O0 


Total        ....  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 
Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFir  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
"TOCKTOX,  CAL. 
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Winter  Broilers  as  a  Profitable 
Investment. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Along  in  the  early  spring  when  prices 
are  high  for  broilers,  we  all  are  apt  to 
wish  we  had  a  good  sized  crop  of  them. 
But  before  getting  the  broiler  fever  let 
do  a  little  figuring.  It  is  always  better 
to  figure  before  than  after;  because  if 
we  don't  our  pocketbook  is  likely  to  come 
out  looking  about  as  flat  as  the  pictures 
we  see  of  those  who  have  been  taking  a 
course  in  dieting.  No  matter  how  fat 
and  plethoric  the  patient  looks  "before" 
treatment,  he  looks  "slim  enough  after." 

Fundamental  Troubles. — The  first 
trouble  that  meets  us  in.  the  winter 
broiler  business  is  getting  the  eggs  at  the 
time  when  they  should  be  hatched  for 
best  results.  The  next  trouble  is  that 
the  fertility  is  usually  very  low  at  that 
time  and  the  price  rather  high,  which 
makes  a  bad  combination  for  profit. 
Starting  from  this  point,  which  gives  us 
about  all  the  troubles  we  can  handle 
at  one  time,  we  will  take  up  each  one 
and  see  if  we  can  avoid  or  get  around  it 
so  as  to  come  out  with  anything  for  our 
troubles. 

The  Hatching. — The  right  time  to 
hatch,  like  all  other  questions  this  is 
a  two  sided  one  that  can  best  be  decided 
by  the  person  who  knows  what  breed  he 
is  handling.  Broilers  from  all  the  heavy 
breeds  can  be  made  more  profitable  if 
hatched  in  September  or  October;  while 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas  will  do  just  as 
well  if  hatched  in  November  or  early  De- 
cember. By  hatching  the  heavy  breeds 
then,  we  can  get  eggs  while  the  prices  are 
still  reasonably  low.  At  the  same  time 
the  fertility  will  not  be  very  high  on 
account  of  so  many  hens  being  either  in 
the  molt  or  just  recovered  from  it.  But 
we  have  the  advantage  of  getting  the 
chicks  out  while  the  weather  is  good,  so 
they  can  be  run  on  almost  summer  con- 
ditions, and  before  the  rains  they  will 
be  practically  safe,  from  all  danger.  As 
the  green  feed  problem  is  not  much 
trouble  to  solve  for  all  who  live  in  the 
country,  the  feed  bills  need  not  be  extra 
high,  besides  plenty  of  green  feed  in- 
sures the  health  of  the  chicks. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  raise  broilers 
from  the  small  breeds  we  must  hatch 
when  eggs  are  about  at  their  highest 
market  price.  This  makes  the  first  cost 
of  the  hatching  come  high;  then  the 
chicks  will  come  when  the  weather  is 
more  unreliable  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  extra  care,  provide  more  warmth 
and  comfort  for  the  little  fellows.  But,  as 
an  offset  to  this,  fertility  of  the  eggs  will 
be  higher,  and  as  a  rule  the  chicks  will 
run  more  to  cockerels  than  those  that 
were  hatched  from  hens  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Then  again  the  period  of  caring  for 
the  chicks  will  be  shorter  and  usually 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  poultryman 
has  less  to  do  than  any  other  season,  so 
taking  it  all  together  it  would  not  ap- 
pear as  if  there  were  much  to  choose 
from. 

Difference  in  Weight.- — Nor  would 
there  be  if  broilers  were  still  sold  by  the 
dozen  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago, 
but  times  are  changed  and  now  they  are 
sold  by  weight,  and  right  here  is  where 
the  heavy  breeds  score  in  the  profit.  In 
fact  they  score  several  points,  but  the 
greatest  is  in  weight.  And  if  I  were  go- 
ing into  the  broiler  business  I  would 
never  think  of  starting  with  the  small 
breeds.  But  that  is  for  everyone  to  decide 
for  themselves,  and  according  to  how  they 
are  situated. 

If  eggs  or  chicks  must  be  bought,  in 
any  case,  why  the  preference  would  fall 
on  those  that  would  give  the  most  weight 


for  the  money  invested,  and  feed  and  time 
given  to  the  raising  of  them. 

Those  engaged  in  raising  broilers  from 
the  small  breeds,  generally  depend  on 
a  market  for  the  pullets  at  three  months 
old,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  pullets  at 
a  good  figure  they  make  a  fairly  good 
profit  on  the  whole  business.  But  these 
people  are  generally  situated  so  that  the 
care  of  winter  chicks  are  no  more  trouble 
to  them  than  summer  chicks,  because 
they  are  fixed  for  caring  for  either  one. 

Moreover,  they  know  their  business 
better  than  I  can  tell  them,  so  I  am  not 
writing  to  them  or  for  them,  but  to  or 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  anxious  to 
get  some  of  those  big  prices  that  we  see 
quoted  during  the  early  months  of.  the 
year. 

Big  prices  are  always  tempting,  they 
are  the  lure  of  all  engaged  in  feeding 
the  world,  yet  alas,  how  often  they  fail 
to  materialize  when  our  product  is  ready. 

Warning,  but  not  Discouragement. — 
This  is  not  meant  to  discourage  anyone 
from  trying  for  the  prize  of  big  prices, 
but  rather  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
have  not  sized  up  the  whole  situation. 
There  is  a  profit  in  raising  winter  broil- 
ers, but  in  order  to  make  the  profit  we 
must  go  into  the  business  understand- 
ingly,  not  in  a  haphazard  way.  It  is  al- 
ways best  to  see  the  drawbacks  before  a 
start  is  made,  than  after.  To  quote  an 
eastern  broiler  man  "I  have  seen  whole 
broods  die  off  like  poisoned  flies". 

Fokcing  the  Cause. — This  wholesale 
loss  he  lays  to  the  methods  of  breeding 
and  forcing  so  much  practiced  in  the 
raising  of  winter  broilers.  And  this  man 
concluded,  that  the  only  way  to  raise 
broilers  at  a  profit  was  to  quit  the  forcing 
and  raise  natural  healthy  stock.  The 
small  farmer  or  poultryman  who  has  his 
own  stock  and  hatches  from  them  in  the 
fall  a  few  chicks,  is  more  likely  to  make 
a  profit  from  them,  than  the  man  who 
goes  into  the  business,  buying  eggs  and 
chicks  from  anywhere,  on  a  large  scale, 
just  to  have  early  broilers. 

The  pullets  hatched  from  late  layers 
are  the  very  ones  that  should  be  kept,  as 
they  make  a  good  nucleus  for  a  strain  of 
winter  layers.  It  will  take  time  and  pa- 
tience to  develop  the  strain,  because  there 
must  be  a  lot  of  culling  done,  but  it  pays 
well  in  the  end. 

In  fact  there  is  nothing  gained  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  any  kind  of  live- 
stock without  patience,  time  and  much 
culling.  So  if  anyone  wants  to  start  a 
strain  of  winter  layers,  that  they  can  de- 
pend on,  now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
start.  Select  your  very  best  hens,  that 
are  still  laying  in  spite  of  their  molting 
sisters,  and  mate  them  to  a  male  that 
you  know  comes  from  good  laying  stock, 
and  hatch  every  egg.  Raise  them  in  a 
natural  way  letting  them  have  the  run 
of  the  orchard  or  field,  and  feeding  just 
what  is  necessary  for  growth  and  a  little 
extra  for  cold  weather,  when  it  comes, 
then  mark  the  pullets  so  that  you  will 
know  them  next  fall  and  use  tnem  as 
breeders  for  your  next  flock,  culling  out 
all  that  have  not  proved  their  worth  in  the 
nest  box.  It  pays  to  use  a  trap  nest  in  this 
case,  at  least  the  first  year,  and  all  hens 
that  have  not  reached  a  fair  average 
should  be  discarded.  In  three  years  you 
will  have  a  gtrain  of  good  winter  layers, 
and  if  the  cockerels  are  sold  at  the  right 
time  they  will  not  only  pay  for  the  pul- 
lets feed,  but  give  a  margin  of  profit. 

And  in  my  estimation,  this  is  better 
than  making  a  big  profit  out  of  some- 
thing that  lures  us  to  go  into  things  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared  and  hence, 
likely  to  make  a  failure  of  on  a  big  scale. 

Experience    not    Theory. — All  these 


things  have  been  a  part  of  my  own  life 
experience,  though  small  in  stature,  big 
enterprises  have  always  attracted  me, 
and  in  most  cases  I  have  paid  the  piper, 
and  danced  to  my  own  music.  A  person 
must  know  every  move  in  the  game  be- 
fore he  or  she  can  make  it  work  so  that 
they  can  come  out  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  One  time  I  paid  forty  cents 
for  a  dozen  White  Leghorn  eggs  to  hatch 
for  broilers,  and  brooded  the  chicks 
right  outdoors  in  December,  but  one  night 
the  wind  put  my  lamp  out  and  I  lost 
nearly  two  hundred  chicks.  People  that 
live  in  a  mild  climate  like  California 
take  more  chances  than  those  who  know 
what  to  expect,  because  the  latter  pre- 
pare for  all  these  contingencies  while 
we  trust  to  everything  being  favorable 
for  us.  It  is  always  best  to  start  any 
venture  on  a  small  scale  until  until  thor- 
oughly at  home  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  then  we  can  always  go  ahead  if 
things  are  favorable. 

It  is  better  to  raise  four  or  five  dozen 
broilers  for  the  early  market,  and  raise 
them  without  extra  expense  of  money  or 
labor  than  to  go  to  a  lot  of  expense  and 
spend  all  our  time  to  raise  ten  or  twenty 
dozen.  And  it  is  better  yet  to  raise  none 
at  all  than  to  try  to  raise  them  when  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take  proper  care  of 
them. 

So  the  gist  of  the  whole  subject  is,  that 
the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  broilers  de- 
pends on  whether  we  are  fully  prepared, 
both  with  the  "know  how,"  and  the 
proper  accommodations  for  caring  for 
them  from  egg  to  market,  if  we  are  not  so 
prepared  the  profit  will  be  made  by  selling 
the  eggs  and  letting  the  other  fellow 
worry  over  the  big  prices. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


piGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE" 


— yy  k  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

HOK  I  H  POINT*,  TAYLOR.3IJJAN  FRANCISCO 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


This  Country  Home 

Has  Splendid 
Water  Supply  Service 


This  home  te  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  available  day  and  night  the  year  'roun-*l. 
The  owner,  J.  W.  Fiero  of  Cairo,  N.  Y..  has  this 
flue  water  supply  service,  because  he  installed  the 

Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

Mr.  Fiero  says:  "The  Kewanee  System  does  all  you 
claim  for  it  and  out  here  in  the  country,  we  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life.  You  have  my 
•permission  to  use  my  letter.  It  will  please  me  to 
nelp  someone  else  get  a  "good  thing.** 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  water  is 
delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  attic  or  elevated 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  A  Kewanee 
Tank  will  last  indefinitely.   60  to  75  pounds  pressure. 

Kewanee  Pumping:  Machinery,  including:  hand  and 
power  pumping  outfits,  is  built  for  air  pressure 
s  e  r  v  i  c  e — a  s  f  a  r 
ahead  of  ordinary 

Sumping  rigs  as  the 
kewanee  Tank  is 
ahead  of  leaky  attic 
tanks. 

The  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem is  the  original 
air  pressure  water 
supply  system.  Over 
20.O00  Kewanee 
Systems  in  success- 
ful operation.  Let 
us  solve  your  water 
supply  problem — our 
engineering  service 
is  free.  Complete 
Kewanee  Systems 

No.  260  Kewanee  System,  memo**    ">**■  f  rom  ?70-00  UP" 
gasoline  engine    Other  plants  in* 
elude  hand,  electric,  windmill  and 
other    power    pumping  outfits. 

Write  for  Catalogue  101 
SIMONDS    MACHINERY  CO., 
12  and  14  Natoma  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  1457. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Franclac* 


Prepare  for  Egg  Production 

Get  a  good  supply  of 

COILSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

and  begin  to  condition  your 
hens  for  a  big  production 
when  prices  are  high  In  the 
fall.  Start  In  time  to  get  the 
egg  machinery  working  right 
when  you  make  the  greatest 
demand  on  It. 

COUI-SON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
^        Pctaluma,  California.  (~*% 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  first  st.,  saiv  francisco 
PAPER  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrciA  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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UNCLE  SAM  DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 


•  -A-SA-MA" 
•LONDON  BLEND" 
DALMOY  BLEND" 


FROM 


WE  PAV  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea.       -      .  60c  per  lb. 

A  giMul  Knglish  Breakfast  isiack  Tea.       •       -      -  50c 

The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces     -      -  75c    "  " 

IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  ]  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

4NGLO-CEYLON  I  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pare. 
COMPANY'S  I  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 

TEAS  J  olTer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  orders  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO  -  CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKCHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WE  SELL 
ANY 

QUANTITY 


The  Home  Circle. 


Suggestions  for  the  Dining-Room. 


A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ohio  State 
University,  written  by  Misses  Miskimen 
and  Matthews,  on  the  subject  of  cooking 
and  serving  good  meals,  contains  many 
suggestions  of  value  to  the  housekeeper. 
The  following  excerpts  taken  from  its 
pages,  cover  important  details  regarding 
the  serving  of  the  meal.  It  is  just  these 
little  details  that  help  so  much,  that  we 
believe  our  lady  readers  will  enjoy  and 
profit  by  reading.  We  have  omitted  the 
pages  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  prepar- 
ing the  meals  and  quote  from  the  part  re- 
lating to  the  setting  of  the  table  and  the 
manner  of  serving. 

HOW   TO    SET   THE  TABLE. 

The  covers  should  not  be  placed  too 
close  together.  Twenty  inches  of  space 
for  each  person  is  about  the  least  in  which 
one  can  be  comfortable.  At  a  formal  meal 
where  more  silver  and  china  are  needed, 
at  least  thirty  inches  should  be  allowed. 
Fifteen  inches  in  depth  should  be  given 
each  cover  if  enough  room  is  provided 
for  the  silver  and  china.  The  table  should 
not  have  a  crowded  appearance.  Too 
many  dishes  and  too  much  food  on  the 
table  at  one  time  seem  to  take  away  the 
appetite. 

Arrangement  of  a  Cover. — The  plate 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  space 
allowed  for  the  cover,  the  right  side  up 
and  the  edge  one  inch  from  the  edge  of 
the  table.  When  the  plate  is  placed  up- 
side down  over  the  knife  and  fork,  which 
custom  still  prevails  in  some  places,  it 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  when 
the  plate  is  turned  over  and  the  silver 
pushed  aside.  The  silver  is  laid  with 
the  ends  of  the  handles  on  a  line  with 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  one  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  is  laid  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient one— the  knife,  at  the  right  of 
the  plate  with  the  sharp  edge  turned  in 
and  not  nearer  than  the  edge  of  the  plate 
(the  silver  is  never  pushed  under  the 
edge  of  the  plate) :  forks,  at  the  left  side 
of  the  plate  with  tines  turned  up;  spoons, 
at  the  right  of  the  knives,  bowls  turned 
up.  The  pieces  of  silver  should  be  placed 
close  together  but  not  close  enough  to  look 
crowded.  For  ordinary  service,  one  knife, 
one  fork  and  two  spoons  are  placed  for 
each  cover.  When  more  of  each  kind  are 
added  for  a  more  elaborate  meal,  they  are 
placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
be  used  beginning  with  the  outside  piece. 

Butter  spreaders  are  frequently  laid 
beside  the  bread  and  butter  plate.  Oyster 
forks  are  laid  to  the  right  beside  the 
spoons,  while  other  forks  are  laid  on  the 
left  and  in  order  of  use.  Sometimes  this 
order  is  reversed,  but  one  can  usually 
tell  the  use  of  the  various  pieces  by  the 
shape.  At  meals  where  a  large  number  of 
silver  pieces  are  placed  on  the  table,  one 
is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  use, 
but  can  usually  learn  by  watching  the 
hostess. 

When  a  meal  is  so  elaborate  as  to  re- 
quire extra  silver  there  is  usually  a  wait- 
ress, and  the  extra  pieces  may  be  brought 
in  as  each  course  is  served,  so  that  the 
table  will  not  become  crowded  and  confu- 
sion in  tne  use  of  silver  will  be  prevented. 

The  napkin,  neatly  folded,  is  laid  at  the 
left  of  the  forks  or  in  the  place  the  plate 
is  to  occupy  if  it  is  to  be  brought  on  later. 
The  tumbler  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
knife  and  with  the  right  side  up.  In 
filling  the  tumblers  the  water  should  not 
come  nearer  than  within  %  of  an  inch 
of  the  top.  The  bread  and  butter  plate  is 
placed  near  the  end  of  the  fork.  If  a 
salad  is  served  in  the  meat  course,  the 
plates  are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  end  of 
the  fork  and  the  bread  and  butter  plate 
is  moved  farther  to  the  right,  nearly  in 


front  of  the  dinner  plate.  It  allows  more 
room  where  several  dishes  are  to  be 
served  in  the  meat  course,  the  plates 
are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  end  of  the 
fork,  and  the  bread  and  butter  plate  is 
moved  farther  to  the  right,  nearly  in 
front  of  the  dinner  plate.  It  allows  more 
room  where  several  dishes  are  to  be  serv- 
ed in  individual  plates  or  dishes  to  use 
a  small  butter  plate.  If  vegetables  are 
served  in  small  dishes,  these  are  placed 
at  the  left  and  below  the  salad.  Individ- 
ual salts  and  peppers  are  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  plate.  If  one  set  is  pro- 
Tided  for  two  persons,  it  should  be  placed 
within  reach  of  both.  If  individual  ones 
are  not  used  there  should  be  a  pair  at 
each  end  of  the  table. 

Serving  at  the  Table. — A  meal  can  be 
served  advantageously  and  simply  at  the 
table.  The  father  usually  carves  and 
serves  the  meat  and  one  vegetable;  the 
mother,  the  second  vegetable  and  the  tea 
or  coffee.  The  tumblers  may  be  filled 
just  before  the  family  sits  down.  Chil- 
dren may  be  taught  how  to  serve  by  oc- 
casionally having  them  take  the  place 
of  the  father  or  the  mother. 

When  the  meal  is  served  by  passing  the 
dishes  from  one  another  around  the  table 
there  is  often  considerable  confusion,  but 
if  a  little  system  and  care  are  used  the 
method  is  efficient  and  the  table  kept  in 
order.  One  thing  to  remember  is  that  after 
a  dish  has  been  passed  around  the  table, 
it  should  be  returned  to  the  place  which 
it  formerly  occupied.  This  is  usually  done 
with  care  when  small  doilies  are  used  in 
place  of  table  cloths,  or  when  pads  of 
some  sort  are  used  for  each  dish  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  marring  the  table  top.  One 
way  to  avoid  confusion  is  to  pass  all 
dishes  around  the  table  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  to  avoid  passing  them  across 
the  table.  In  second  servings,  the  dishes 
should  be  passed  around  and  not  across 
the  table.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
plates  and  vegetable  dishes  before  serv- 
ing the  dessert,  though  the  table  looks 
more  tidy  by  doing  so. 

Some  Little  Things  to  Remember. — ■ 
Dishes  which  admit  of  choice  should  be 
passed  to  the  left  of  the  person  being 
served  and  should  be  held  so  as  to  be 
easily  reached  with  the  right  hand. 
Dishes  not  admitting  of  choice,  those  con- 
taining individual  portions,  are  placed 
from  the  right  side  and  with  the  right 
hand.  Soiled  dishes  are  removed  from 
the  right.  In  removing  a  plate  and  plac- 
ing another  before  the  person  at  the  same 
time,  one  should  be  removed  with  the 
left  hand  and  the  other  placed  with  the 
right.  As  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
purpose,  empty  dishes  and  all  others 
should  be  removed.  When  dishes  are  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  a  course,  the  platter, 
vegetable  dishes  and  all  others  contain- 
ing food  should  be  removed  first;  then 
soiled  china,  glass  and  silver;  then  the 
clean  china,  glass  and  silver,  and  lastly 
the  crumbs.  Dishes  should  never  be 
stacked;  a  tray  should  be  used  and  sev- 
eral dishes  carried  at  a  time.  At  a  meal 
where  only  the  family  are  present,  the 
mother  should  be  served  first  and  all  oth- 
ers in  order.  If  there  is  a  lady  guest,  she 
should  be  served  first  and  then  the  hos- 
tess; if  the  guest  is  a  gentleman,  the 
ladies  at  the  table  are  served  first.  The 


lady  guest  should  be  seated  at  the  right 
of  the  host,  the  gentleman  at  the  right  of 
the  hostess. 

Some  Things  to  Remember  Con<  ERN- 
ing  Table  Manners. — Customs  change 
from  year  to  year  and  one  should  not 
make  himself  conspicuous  by  disregard- 
ing these  changes.  It  was  formerly  cus- 
tomary to  eat  with  the  knife,  to  drink 
with  the  spoon  in  the  cup,  and  when  the 
plate  was  passed  for  a  second  helping,  to 
Lay  the  knife  and  fork  on  a  piece  of  bread, 
but  now  we  have  other  ways  of  using 
and  disposing  of  these  articles.  Many 
other  changes  might  be  recalled. 

One  should  remember  to  sit  erect  at  the 
table,  easily,  not  stiffly;  not  tipping  back 
in  the  chair;  nor  stretching  the  legs 
across  under  the  table;  nor  twisting  the 
feet  around  the  legs  of  the  chair.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  bending  over  to  with- 
in two  or  three  inches  of  the  soup  dish 
or  plate.  Elbows  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  table  when  food  is  being  conveyed  to 
the  mouth. 

The  napkin  is  to  be  laid  across  the  lap, 
not  tucked  in  at  the  neck,  and  shoulrV  be 
neatly  folded  and  laid  by  the  plate  at  the 
end  of  the  meal.  When  being  folded,  it 
should  be  kept  below  the  level  of  the 
table.  After  a  meal  eaten  in  a  public 
eating  place,  as  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
the  napkin  is  not  folded  but  laid  loosely 
by  the  side  of  the  plate.  The  rule  holds 
also  when  one  is  at  a  banquet  or  invited 
to  a  home  for  one  meal. 

The  silver  is  not  put  on  the  table  to  be 
played  with,  or  for  drawing  pictures  on 
the  linen.  The  silver  should  not  be  brand- 
ished in  the  air.  The  knife  should  never 
be  used  in  carrying  food  to  the  mouth. 
In  passing  the  plate  for  a  second  helping, 
the  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  across 
it  at  one  side.  The  knife  should  never  be 
laid  on  the  table  cloth  after  it  has  been 
used,  or  the  handles  of  the  knife  and  fork 
rested  on  the  table  cloth  with  the  blade 
or  tines  on  tl^e  edges  of  the  plate.  When 
passing  the  sauce  dish  for  a  second  help- 
ing, the  spoon  should  be  laid  on  the  plate. 

Spoons  and  forks  are  to  be  used  only 
in  individual  dishes  and  plates,  and  never 
dipped  into  the  vegetable  dishes  or  plat- 
ter. The  spoon  should  not  be  left  in  the 
cup  when  not  in  use,  but  should  be  placed 
in  the  saucer.  This  will  prevent  acci- 
dents to  the  table  linen.  The  contents 
of  the  cup  should  not  be  poured  into  the 
saucer  or  the  beverage  drunk  from  the 
saucer. 

To  tip  the  soup  dish  seems  a  greedy 
act.  When  thin  soups  are  eaten,  the 
spoon  is  filled  by  dipping  toward  the 
farthest  edge  of  the  dish.  Soup  should 
be  eaten  quietly.  Crackers  to  be  eaten 
with  the  soup  should  be  taken  directly 
into  the  mouth  instead  of  first  being 
dropped  into  the  soup. 

Meat  or  any  food  which  does  not  divide 
easily  should  be  cut  gently  and  not  as  if 
a  great  obstacle  were  to  be  vercome  an(* 
great  effort  put  forth. 

Bones  and  potato  skins  should  be  placed 
either  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  or  in  a 
dish  provided  for  that  purpose — never  on 
the  table  cloth.  Small  bones,  fruit  stones 
and  grape  skins  should  be  carried  from 
the  mouth  to  the  plate  on  the  fork  or  the 
spoon,  and  not  dropped  from  the  mouth 
to  the  plate. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 

its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  rinsing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  w  ill 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
.-o.  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 

f^*£r  i  the  new  automobile. 

JBF£^3       The  Kellogg  Telephone 

JSCl  jLi-.j  }  is  giving  service  day  and 

Bu  I     ii|  ni^ht  to  many  thousands 

/nfi,    lALr^fc  of  farm  homes  throughout 

I"!  |    'WTCfP  tne  United  States, 

ill  ]'  jL-i)  Drop  us  a  post  card  asking 

■rljV.  ,1,  J.  for  Fret  illustrated  Bulletin 

MjjC"  *        x  "A",  explaining  what  the 

,V  Kellogg  can  do  and  just 

Hi-J  Nfe*3*-  what  we  are  anxious  to  do 

v-^pz*^  for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  thevariety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  yourfoodandsaveatleast,33/^$c/o 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
SUf;arat$l.75perl001bs.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  pasted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities.  . 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

339-343  Commercial  St.,  San  1'ranelnco,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

«iCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.     They  will  interest 

'  GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  FranclHCO. 
Formerly  conducting  bvalnCMN  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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Bread  should  be  spread  in  small  pieces 
as  it  is  eaten,  being  broken  rather  than 
cut.  It  is  very  awkward  to  balance  a 
large  slice  of  bread  on  the  hand  while 
spreading  it  or  eating  it. 

No  one  should  be  urged  to  eat  more 
than  he  desires.  When  one  has  finished, 
he  should  not  stack  the  dishes  on  the  plate 
nor  scatter  the  silver  about.  The  dishes 
should  be  left  where  they  belong  and 
knife  and  fork  placed  close  together 
across  one  side  of  the  plate.  The  teeth 
should  never  be  picked  nor  sucked  in  the 
presence  of  others  to  dislodge  particles  of 
food  nor  should  the  fingers  be  put  into 
the  mouth. 

When  there  is  food  in  the  mouth,  lips 
should  be  kept  closed  even  in  chewing; 
and  one  should  not  try  to  talk  with  food 
in  the  mouth.    Eat  slowly  and  quietly. 

A  French  medical  weekly  records  a 
way    of    discouraging  over-enterprising 


Y°u  are  never 
disappointed 
by  mold  and 
fermentation, 
if  your  jellies 
and  preserves 
are  sealed  with 

(Pure  Refined  Paraffins) 

Seals  air  tight. 
Easy  to  use. 
Absolutely  pure. 
Guaranteed 
under  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 


Dealers  Everywhere 


tradesmen.  One  of  these  sent  a  Stras- 
burg  doctor  a  box  ot  cigars,  which  had 
not  been  ordered,  together  with  a  bill 
for  15  marks.  The  accompanying  let- 
ter stated  that  "I  have  ventured  to  send 
these  on  my  own  initiative,  being  con- 
vinced that  you  will-  appreciate  their  ex- 
quisite flavor."  In  due  course,  the  doctor 
replied:  "You  have  not  asked  me  for  a 
consultation,  but  I  venture  to  send  you 
three  prescriptions,  being  convinced  that 
you  will  be  quite  as  satisfied  with  them 
as  I  am  with  your  cigars.  As  my  charge 
for  a  prescription  is  5  marks,  this  make 
us  "quits." — London  Chronicle. 


Fruits  as  Medicine. 

It  is  rather  strange  how  few  people 
know  the  medicinal  value  of  our  common 
fruits  and  vegetables.  What  a  pity  more 
fruits  and  fruit  juices  are  not  used  in- 
stead of  the  drugs  and  patent  medicines. 

We  find  in  the  humble  and  much  ma- 
ligned prune,  one  of  the  best,  safest  and 
most  pleasant  tasting  cathartics  there  is 
to  be  had. 

Nothing  excepting  possibly  pineapple 
juice  is  more  soothing  to  sore  and  inflam- 
ed throats  than  the  juice  of  canned  pears. 
For  the  parched  condition  of  tonsilitis 
try  slowly  swallowing  a  spoonful  of  pear 
juice.  It  gives  instant  relief  but  must 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  throat  be- 
comes dry. 

For  a  common  case  of  sore  throat  pine- 
apple juice  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  it- 
self. Just  eating  the  raw  pineapple  with- 
out sugar,  is  a  great  aid  to  digestion. 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  the  health- 
giving  apple.  But  few  people  know  that 
for  very  nervous  people,  a  diet  of  nearly 
all  apple — cooked  or  raw — and  an  abstin- 
ence of  moat  will  soon  prove  a  very  great 
benefit  to  them. 

For  nausea  following  a  bilious  attack 
when  one  suffers  so  from  thirst  and  no 
liquid  can  be  kept  in  the  stomach,  grape 
juice  is  a  sovereign  drink. 


Abraham  Inventor  of  Plow. 

In  the  Museum  Journal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  article  con- 
cerning a  plow  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Abraham,  and  a  picture  of  which  was 
found  on  one  of  the  Babylonian  bricks 
in  the  museum  some  years  ago.  Not  until 
recently  was  the  discovery  made  that  it 
was  the  brain  child  of  the  Biblical  patri- 
arch. 

As  is  well  known  the  ancients  had 
seals  which  they  set  to  every  important 
document.  Some  used  rings  with  antago- 
lic  seals.  But  in  Babylon  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  seal  cut  in  a  little  cyl- 
inder which  was  rolled  over  the  moist 
clay  after  a  tablet  had  been  written. 

The  tablet  at  the  museum  is  definitely 
fixed  as  coming  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  the 
first  representation  of  a  plow  that  exists 
in  that  section. 

The  tool  is  a  combined  plow  and  seed 
planter.  It  is  the  oldest  combination  ag- 
ricultural implement  known,  and  there  is 
no  implement  today  which  does  this  com- 
bined work. — Exchange. 


Health  Notes. 

Thin,  nervous  people  should  eat  liber- 
ally of  good  butter  and  rich  milk  and 
cream,  as  fats  are  nerve  foods  as  well  as 
producing  heat  for  the  body. 

Soda  as  a  mouth  wash  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  It  whitens  the  teeth  and 
brightens  gold  fillings.  It  sweentens  the 
breath,  and  corrects  the  acid  condition  of 
the  mouth  that  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
caying of  the  teeth. 

It  is  not  too  often  to  repeat  the  axiom 
every  month,  that  in  order  to  nourish  the 
body  properly,  we  must  breathe  pure  air, 
eat  plain  natural  foods,  exercise  our 
muscles  every  day  and  get  a  certain 
amount  of  quiet  refreshing  sleep. 

A  good  wash  for  tan  and  freckles  is 


made  by  putting  three-quurtens  of  a  ^ound 
oi  t,o\ak  into  a  quait  of  vinegar,  shake 
well  and  let  it  stand  until  the  borax  is 
dissolved.  Keep  the  mixture  handy  and 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  it  in  the  wash 
basin  when  bathing  lace  and  neck. 


A  Rule  That  Worked  Both  Ways. 

When  he  had  carefully  examined  the 
shoes  the  physician  had  brought  in  for 
repairs  the  German  cobbler  handed  them 
back,  saying  "Dem  shoes  ain't  worth 
mending,  doctor." 

"Very  well,  Hans,"  said  the  doctor, 
"then,  of  course,  I  won't  have  anything 
done  to  them." 

"Veil,  but  I  sharge  you  feefty  cents  al- 
ready yet." 

"Why,  what  for?" 

"Vy,  ven  I  came  to  see  you  de  udder 
day  you  sharged  me  t'ree  dollars  for 
telling  me  dot  dere  ain't  noddings  der 
matter  mit  me." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


Prize  Winner. 

Another  one  has  started,  and  promises 
to  become  a  worthy  successor  to  "How 
much  wood  would  a  woodchuck  chuck 
if  a  woodchuck  could  chuck  wood?" 
Many  heretical  versions  of  the  new  teaser 
are  at  large,  but  the  true  form  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  faithful: 

Bill  had  a  bill-board  and  Bill  had  a 
board  bill,  and  Bill's  board  bill  bored 
Bill  till  Bill  sold  Bill's  bill-board  to  pay 
Bill's  board  bill,  and  then  Bill's  board 
bill  no  longer  bored  Bill.- — New  York 
Tribune 


Not  Taking  Chances. 

The  clergyman,  visiting  the  hospital 
stopped  at  the  bedside  of  a  pale  young 

man  swathed  in  bandages. 

"Cheer  up,  young  man,"  he  said  unc- 
tiously,    "keep  smiling — it's    the  bes 
medicine." 

"I'll,  never  smile  again,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

"Nonsense.    Yes,  you  will!" 

"No,"  sadly  continued  the  battered  one, 
"no  nonsense  about  it.  I'll  never  smile 
again — at  least,  not  at  another  fellow's 
girl!" — New  York  World. 


Sunshine  for  the  Nerves. 

For  nervous  weakness  and  sleepless- 
ness, nothing  is  better  than  resting  in  the 
sunshine.  It  is  one  of  the  infallible  ton- 
ics, good  to  take,  and  with  no  after  bad 
effects.  But  in  order  to  get  the  best  ef- 
fects, one  should  be  careful  of  the  diet, 
eating  only  what  is  known  to  agree  with 
them.  Have  your  sewing  machine  or 
work  table  in  as  strong  a  sunlight  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  finer  stimulant  than  wine, 
electric  treatment  or  massage.  Live  in 
the  sunshine. 

"How  fast  is  your  car,  Jimpson?"  asked 
Harkaway. 

"Well,"  said  Jimpson,  "It  keeps  about 
six  months  ahead  of  my  income  gener- 
ally.— Harpers  Weekly. 


Algy — You  say  she  only  partially  re- 
turned your  affection? 

Clarence — Yes;  she  returned  all  the 
love  letters,  but  retained  all  the  jewelry. 
— Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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"The  beverage 
for  every  age  " 


GroimdCkocolate 


Have  you  ever  known  a 
child  who  didn't  smile  with 

delight  at  the  very  mention  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  refuse  a 
second  cup  ? 

It  is  because  every  youngster  remembers  its 
delightful  flavor — its  foamy  richness.  And 
every  mother  knows  its  reputation  for  purity, 
for  wholesomeness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  prepared. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


Try  this  food  drink.    Send  for  sample  can.    KNOW what  a  delightful 
beverage  it  is. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  3,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

While  there  are  frequent  arrivals  from 
the  North,  most  of  the  receipts  are  on  or- 
ders for  the  milling  grade  and  offerings 
In  the  local  market  continue  light.  There 
is  no  especially  strong  demand,  however, 
and  prices,  while  quite  firm,  are  un- 
changed. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52y2@1.55 

Fortv-fold    1.55  ©1.57% 

Northern  Club    1.62  %@  1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1-55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Buyers  show  some  disposition  to  hold 
off  at  the  present  prices,  but  offerings 
are  not  coming  out  very  freely,  and  all 
grades  are  quite  firm. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  .  .  1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  has  lately  been  a  little  inquiry 
for  black  oats  for  seed,  all  offerings  of 
which  are  held  at  high  prices.  Feed 
grades  find  only  moderate  demand  at 
the  old  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  @2.90 

CORN. 

Trading  in  primary  markets  has  been 
quite  active,  with  continued  reports  of 
light  production  in  the  principal  dis- 
tricts, and  the  local  prices  have  been 
firmly  maintained,  California  corn  being 
firm  in  sympathy  with  Eastern. 

California  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  Yellow    1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

The  demand,  as  usual,  is  closely  lim- 
ited, and  values  stand  nominally  as  be- 
fore, though  occasional  lots  of  off-grade 
stock  are  offered  a  little  lower. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  rather  unsettled  at 
present,  owing  to  the  increasing  offer- 
ings of  new  stock.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  arrivals  of  new  crop  beans  of 
any  consequence  here,  but  supplies  will 
be  largely  increased  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  prices  again  show  some  re- 
cession, cranberry  and  horse  beans,  large 
whites  and  limas  all  being  quoted  lower 
in  the  local  market.  The  market  has 
not  yet  developed  much  activity,  as  the 
trade  is  inclined  to  hold  off  until  prices 
reach  a  stable  basis,  but  a  good  move- 
ment is  expected  before  long.  Notwith- 
standing the  local  decline  in  limas,  grow- 
ers are  said  to  be  quite  firm  in  their 
views,  in  most  cases  demanding  about  $5 
for  new  stock  in  the  field. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans    1.75  @1.90 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    3.75  ©4.00 

Limas    5.00  ©5.25 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.25  ©3.40 

Mexican  Red    3.50  ©3.75 

SEEDS. 

There  has  so  far  been  no  active  move- 
ment, though  some  lines  find  a  little 
more  inquiry.  The  spot  stock  of  canary 
seed  is  about  cleaned  up,  and  holders 
are  demanding  a  sharp  advance,  as  none 
is  due  to  arrive  for  some  time. 

Alfalfa   12%@14  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2M>@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  little  export  movement 
for  some  time,  either  here  or  in  the 
North,  and  local  business  is  only  mod- 
erately active,  values  showing  little 
change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  ©5.50 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington .  .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  have  dropped 
off  greatly  in  the  past  few  days,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  period  of  heavy  ship- 
ments is  over,  as  the  fields  are  well 
cleaned  up  in  most  districts  and  the 
effort  to  sell  has  diminished  noticeably. 
Prices  show  no  quotable  change  so  far, 
but  the  smaller  arrivals  have  brought  a 
much  better  feeling,  as  it  has  been  hard 
to  dispose  of  the  large  shipments  that 
have  been  coming  in  for  the  past  month. 
No  active  movement  is  expected  here, 
however,  as  most  consumers  have  put  in 
enough  stock  to  last  for  some  time,  and 
dealers  also  have  considerable  hay  in  stor- 
age locally.  With  no  prospect  of  out- 
side demand,  it  is  not  expected  that 
prices  will  change  until  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  season  is  better  known.  Some 
of  the  interior  markets,  however,  are 
said  to  be  overloaded,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  lower  prices. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50©16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60©  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  advanced  again,  and 
both  oilcake  and  cocoanut  meals  have 
been  marked  up  quite  sharply.  Other 
lines  remain  firm  at  the  old  figures. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00(5)27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00©43.<''> 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  rather  an  easy  feeling  in  the 
garden  truck  market  at  present,  owing 
to  the  large  offerings  of  unattractive 
stock  in  most  lines,  which  tend  to  hold 
down  prices  even  of  the  better  offerings. 
Tomatoes,  as  usual  at  this  season,  are 
very  cheap,  with  more  arriving  than  the 
market  can  readily  absorb,  and  large 
quantities  of  overripe  stock  are  pressed 
for  sale  at  20c,  while  the  best  lots  will 
hardly  bring  over  40c.  Green  corn  is 
fairly  steady  as  to  value,  but  finds  only 
a  moderate  demand,  while  summer 
squash  is  moved  off  with  difficulty  at 
low  prices.  Cucumbers  also  are  lower. 
String  beans  remain  decidedly  weak,  al- 
though limas  and  green  peas  are  doing 
a  little  better.  Green  peppers,  okra,  and 
eggplant  are  higher.  Some  garlic  is  of- 
fered below  last  quotations,  but  first- 
class  stock  is  firmly  held,  while  onions 
remain  steady  as  for  some  time. 
Onions:   New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl   $  1.00©  1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   3%©  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   30©  40c 

Green  Peppers,  box    50©  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50(5)  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3©  5c 

String  Beans,  lb   2©  3c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...       25@  50c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   75c@  1.75 

Okra,  box    50©  75c 

Tomatoes,  box    20©  40c 

Eggplant,  box    60©  75c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3©  4c 

POTATOES. 

The  shipping  movement  from  the  river 
district  has  been  curtailed  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather,  but  the  local  situ- 
ation shows  little  change.  Sweets  are 
a  little  firmer,  but  only  fancy  stock  will 
bring  the  top  figure. 

New  River  Whites    90c®$1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.75©  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  have  lost  the  advance  made 
last  week,  but  otherwise  prices  stand  as 
before.  Eastern  hens  are  still  rather 
plentiful,  preventing  any  firmness  in  this 
line,  though  offerings  of  California  stock 
are  lighter. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12V2c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    @25  c 


Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Offerings  of  fresh  extras  continue  light, 
and  after  standing  nearly  a  week  at  32c 
this  grade  is  now  firm  at  y2c  advance. 
Firsts  also  show  "some  firmness,  prime 
firsts  remaining  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...32y2  32%  33  —  33%  35% 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     —     30  30 

Firsts   28%  28%  28%  —     29  29 

EGGS. 

Extras  have  been  gradually  advancing, 
being  now  steady  at  3%c  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  The  lower  grades  show  a  cor- 
responding advance,  and  are  now  quite 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  rather  liberal 
supply  of  Eastern  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...32%  32%  33     —     32%  35% 

Firsts   27     27     27     —     28  28 

S^l  gc  ted 

Pullets... 26%  27     27%  —     28  28 
CHEESE. 

California  flats  have  been  coming  in 
more  freely  this  week,  causing  a  drop  of 
2c  in  price  and  an  easier  feeling  all 
round.  Y.  A.'s  also  are  weak,  but  show 
no  quotable  change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  berry  situation  shows  practically 
no  change,  most  varieties  being  extreme- 
ly plentiful,  with  insufficient  demand  to 
clean  up  the  market,  and  the  only  devel- 
opment in  prices  is  a  further  decline 
in  blackberries  and  raspberries.  The 
local  market  is  well  supplied  with  ap- 
ples, and  prices  in  most  lines  stand  as 
before,  though  some  fancy  Gravensteins 
bring  a  slight  advance.  Choice  lots  of 
pears  find  a  little  better  market,  though 
there  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  unattractive 
stock  moving  at  low  prices.  Offerings 
of  peaches  are  considerably  lighter,  and 
while  the  top  price  stands  about  the 
same,  ordinary  stock  is  cleaning  up  at 
better  figures.  Plums  and  prunes  are  of- 
fered in  abundance  at  low  prices,  and 
find  a  fair  demand,  while  figs  move  off 
slowly.  The  cantaloupe  situation  is  worse 
than  ever,  with  a  heavy  supply  carried 
over  from  day  to  day  and  much  of  the 
stock  moving  at  extremely  low  prices, 
while  watermelons  find  a  fair  demand  at 
the  former  values.  Several  lines  of 
grapes  are  bringing  a  little  better  price, 
as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  shipment 
to  outside  points  which  has  reduced  the 
local  surplus. 
Strawberries  (chest) : 

Banner   $  3.00®  4.00 

Other  kinds    2.25@  3.50 

Blackberries,  chest    1.75©  3.00 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00©  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5c©  7c 

Raspberries,  chest    7.25©  9.50 

Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box    1.00@  1.60 

Astrachans  "   90c@  1.30 

Greenings    75c@  1.00 

Bellefleur    1.35(5)  1.50 

Common    50©  75c 

Crabapples.  large  box    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  wrapped,  box      65@  75c 

Lugs    75c(5>  1.50 

Peaches,  box,  wrapped   50(5)  75c 

Carriers    70©  90c 

Lugs    75©  90c 

Plums,  crate    25©  40c 

Prunes,  lug  box   35®  65c 

Figs,  single  layer,  drawer...      25®  50c 

Nectarines,  crate   75c®  1.25 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate....     50c®  1.00 

Nutmegs,  crate    15®  50c 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.25®  2.00 

Grapes:  Seedless,  crate   65©  75c 

Malaga    65®  75c 

Muscat    50®  75c 

Black    40®  65c 

Tokav    85c@  1.00 

Corni'chon    75@  90c 


SCHHEISERPOKMEE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  outside  demand  for  dried  fruits  is 
hardly  as  active  as  it  was  for  a  time, 
though  the  market  remains  in  a  strong 
position,  and  packers  expect  to  see  prices 
well  maintained  in  practically  all  lines. 
The  movement  has  in  fact  so  far  been 
surprisingly  large,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
vailing financial  condition  all  over  the 
world  and  the  tendency  of  buyers  of.  all 
food  products  to  keep  their  purchases 
down  to  current  needs.  With  light  stocks 
in  most  quarters,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  trade  will  be  compelled  to  buy 
more  freely  before  long.    The  local  situ- 


solved  by  using  this  derrick. 
No  modern  farm  should  be  with- 
out it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  for 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 
description. 

If  You  Write  Us 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays.  Lumber,  Millwork. 
Doors.  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.   WILSON.  Storkton.  California. 
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ation  shows  little  change.  Some  old  crop 
peaches  have  been  bought  at  41/4c,  but 
these  are  about  cleaned  up,  and  4%c  is 
about  the  inside  figure  for  new  crop,  much 
of  which  is  held  at  5c  or  better.  The 
expected  advance  in  prunes  has  not  yet 
occurred,  but  tne  old  values  are  very 
firmly  held.  Some  packers  estimate  this 
year's  California  output  at  95,000,000  lbs., 
compared  with  220,000,000  lbs.  last  year, 
with  the  Santa  Clara  crop  at  45,000,000 
lbs.,  against  110,000,000  lbs.  last  year.  In 
France  the  crop  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  with  prices  now  about  50  to 
60%  above  those  prevailing  here.  White 
figs  have  advanced  a  little  and  are  rap- 
idly cleaning  up.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"The  general  situation  in  California 
dried  fruits  is  strong,  based  on  short 
crops,  but  the  demand  is  slow,  the  policy 
of  the  average  buyer  seeming  to  be  to 
let  the  packer  carry  the  goods  until  need- 
ed for  distribution.  All  reports  from  the 
Coast  reflect  a  decidedly  strong  feeling 
among  growers,  which  is  encouraged  by 
some  show  of  anxiety  by  packers  to  cover 
short  sales  and  provide  for  future  re- 
quirements. According  to  some  tele- 
graphic reports,  Santa  Clara  growers  of 
prunes  are  getting  as  high  as  5^0  from 
packers.  Apricots  and  peaches,  while 
getting  little  attention  from  the  Eastern 
trade,  are  held  firmly  on  the  Coast  by 
both  growers  and  packers. 

"California  raisins  are  at  present  with- 
out animation  so  far  as  demand  from 
Eastern  buyers,  at  least,  is  concerned. 
However,  the  Coast  market  retains  a  firm 
tone.  The  five  cars  of  Sultanas  offered 
through  a  prominent  brokerage  house 
here,  on  behalf  of  a  packer,  it  is  un- 
derstood, at  5c  f.o.b.  Coast,  remains  un- 
sold. It  is  rumored  that  re-sales  might 
be  bought  in  some  quarters  at  the  same 
price,  though  5'/sc  is  the  lowest  open 
quotation  heard  on  stock  from  second 
hands." 


Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  lb.  .  5 

do    1913    6 

Apricots,  1913   10 

Figs:  White,  1913    3 

Black,  1913    2# 

Calimyrna,  1913   

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912....  4V> 

do    1913    5 

Peaches,  1912    4V> 

do    1913    4 

Pears,  1913    6 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912  

do  1913   

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912.. 
do    1913    4 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912  

do  1913   


6  c 
6i/.c 

io  C 

4  c 
3  c 
4V.c 

5  c 

5y4c 

5  c 
5  c 

7  c 

3V>c 
3%c 
41/4C 
41/4C 
3V.c 
3V^c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
are  about  completed  for  the  season,  and 
owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  much  of 
the  fruit  on  the  Eastern  markets,  the 
prices  have  been  low.  Good  valencias  are, 
however,  bringing  fair  prices,  averaging 
around  $7  per  box,  while  poorer  grades 
have  been  selling  around  $2,  and  in  some 
instances  as  low  as  $1.25  per  box. 

Lemons  are  also  lower,  the  average 
prices  ranging  from  $4.20  to  $6  per  box. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  from  south 
of  the  Tehachapi  to  August  30th  were 
12,742  cars,  as  against  28,002  cars  last 
season,  and  of  lemons,  2,025  cars,  as 
against  5,265  cars  last  year. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts show  that  prospects  for  a  fair  crop 
grow  better  as  the  new  season  approaches. 
The  effect  of  last  winter's  freeze  will 
hardly  be  noticed  in  the  total  produc- 
tion next  year,  should  the  favorable  con- 
ditions continue. 

The  citrus  movement  in  San  Francisco 
is  rather  quiet,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  deciduous  fruit  at  this  time.  Some 
fancy  brands  of  oranges  bring  a  little 
better  prices,  though  most  offerings  are 
quoted  the  same  as  last  week.  Lemons 
show  a  wider  range,  fancy  stock  being 
higher,  while  limes  have  dropped. 
Oranges  (per  box) : 

Valencias  $  4.00®  5.75 

Grapefruit,  seedless    4.00@  4.50 

Lemons    4.50(5)  8.00 

Lemonettes    4.50(5)  6.00 

Limes    8.00@10.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Some  business  is  coming  out  in  new 
crop  almonds,  and  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
pected in  disposing  of  the  light  crop, 
though  the  opening  prices  were  higher 
than  a  good  many  dealers  expected.  Wal- 
nuts are  altogether  nominal,  as  new  crop 
prices  will  not  be  set  for  some  time. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  price  of 


15c.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "Even  the  lowest  of  the  quoted 
prices  are  much  higher  than  the  figures 
quoted  at  the  opening  of  the  1912  sea- 
son. The  higher  prices  are  aunbuted  to 
the  shortage  in  this  season's  crop,  which, 
according  to  some  prominent  authorities, 
will  not  exceed  1000  tons.  No  important 
business  has  been  reported,  but  it  is  ex- 
1.  "-*ed  by  sellers  that  eventually  the  soft- 
shelled  varieties  will  be  taken  freely  by 
the  Eastern  distributing  trade." 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18iAc 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17y2c 

Drakes    15 %c 

Languedoc   1514c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   16  @16V,c 

Hardshell  No.  1   15  @15VoC 

No.  2   lO^c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Values  are  steadily  held  in  this  mar- 
ket, though  most  buyers  are  now  fairly 
well  supplied  and  the  movement  is  light. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6y.@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Some  good-sized  shipments  are  now  go- 
ing forward,  and  some  sales  are  being 
made  at  about  the  old  range  of  prices, 
though  trading  is  not  especially  active. 
1913   20    @22  c 


Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  hogs  were  not  sufficient  to 
keep  prices  down  to  the  recent  slight  de- 
cline, and  prices  are  back  to  the  level 
of  several  weeks  ago.  Live  sheep  are  a 
little  lower,  while  lambs,  which  dropped 
last  week,  have  been  marked  up  again. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 
Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7^4" 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6%c 

No.  2    5V>(5)  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y>@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7    @  7^c 

Medium    6y2@  6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   %V±@  8^,c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y.@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8i/4@  8y.c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  414c 

Ewes    314®  3y.c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5V±@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12i,4c 

Heifers    11  @liy,c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y2@13yL.c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    (5)10  c 

Ewes   8y.(5>  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  still  very  dull,  with 
prices    unchanged.     Fall    shearing  has 
started  in  some  places,  but  the  fall  clip 
is  expected  to  be  very  light. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    8    @11  c 
Northern,  year's  staple. .. .  13    @14  c 
Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    (5)19  c 
do    short   13    @14  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  remains  comparatively 
quiet,  though  prices  in  all  lines  are  firm- 
ly held. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  141/2c 

Medium    13y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14y.@16  c 

Veal   17y@19  c 

Calf    17y.@19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

'  Medium   1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

Two  good-sized  lots  of  horses  are  being 
offered  at  auction  here  this  week  by  con- 


California  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20,  1913 

WILL  BE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  OF  HIGH  BRED  LIVE 
STOCK  EVER  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Premium  List  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number  of  classes,  and  in  some  instances  materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  Is  called  to  the  tact  that  a  liberal  Increase  has  been 
made  In  classifications  and  premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  Poultry  nnd  Pigeon  Department  has  been  revised  and  an  increase  has 
been  made  In  premiums.  In  Pigeon  Department  no  first  premium  will  be  leas 
than  91.00)  no  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culinary  animals,  providing  pre- 
miums for  rabbits  and  hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging  classes,  and  the  sum  of 
9400.00  set  aside  for  premiums  for  boys  who  prove  the  best  Judges  of  live 
stock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of  Indian  corn  and  spineless 

cactus. 

Premium  list  Is  now  being  prepared.  Send  In  your  name  now,  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS,  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  SECRETARY, 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Box  592,  Sacramento,  California. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


jpor  Sale 


10,000  feet  6-inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
14,000  feet  3% -inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
All  re-dipped  in  Pure  Asphaltum.    Was  in  use  only  a  few  months. 
Good  as  new. 
SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


TEIV  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants.  211-217  Clay  St. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN 
ISHED  WITH  MAGNETO  SGUARANTEED  SYRS.^^^-^AN  ENGINE 

OR  PUMP  SHOULD 


Vi  2  +  fc  8k  10  (5  20 
FR  SIZES  ~ 


PUMPS  FOR 
MILLER  PUMPS^d  Al_L.  HEADS 
_ ARE  UNEQUALE0  1  AND  DUTY. 

BE   BOUGHT  JUST  THE  ' 
SAME  AS  A  HORSE  OR  COW 
THE  POOR  ONES  COST  LESS 
DO  LESS-  DIE  SOONER" 
BUY  WITH  YOUR  EYES  OPEN^FimP 
WRITE  FOROUR  HANOSOnE^oE«im 
CATALOG  "DON'T  WAIT  ^^P1|OU6HTOFU3 
UNTIL  YOUR  CROP^^ns  GUARANTEED 

IS  PEAD;^^^      NORMAN  B.  Ml  L  LC.K  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SQ3     MARKFT  STREET 


tracting  firms,  but  little  fresh  stock  has 
been  brought  from  the  country  for  some 
time,  the  market  being  in  rather  unfa- 
vorable condition  for  selling.  A  few 
heavy  drafters  might  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage,  but  there  is  not  much  in- 
quiry, and  there  is  still  a  little  easiness 
as  to  values. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Welssbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  In  the  west. 

WEISSBATTM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Franclseo. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  In  20,  30  and  40  H.P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL.  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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More  Water 
At  Less  Cost 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  will  positively  increase  your 
present  water  supply  and  you  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples for  producing  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  are  correct. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

are  built  to  stand  constant  wear,  to  work  perfectly  under 
all  conditions,  proving  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  They  are 
of  simple  construction — no  plunger  rods,  valves  or  cup  leath- 
ers. They  have  a  thorough  system  of  lubrication  and  water 
cooling.  They  eliminate  the  old-style  well-pit  and  its 
trouble — as  they  are  constructed  to  pass  inside  the  well 
casing  and  built  so  that  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top 
of  the  ground.  With  every  pump  goes  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
service.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water  experts  for  free 
advice. 

Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problems.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  Service. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-10  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office:       508  Kohl  Bldg. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

~ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER  \ 

—TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Trouble*  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8th  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  vulue  to  every  rancher — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


1234  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 

It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1112. 

Bend  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Market  Street,  tan  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER 

WITH  BEATER  ON  THE  AXLE 


The  JOHN  DEERE  LOW  DOWN  SPREADER  is  easy  to  load  because 
you  lift  the  fork  only  three  feet. 

Is  is  LIGHT  DRAFT — Roller  Bearings  is  the  reason. 

It  is  the  SIMPLEST  Spreader  made  because  the  beater  is  right  on  the  axle 
where  it  should  be. 

It  spreads  from  5  loads  to  25  loads  to  the  acre,  as  you  like — by  a  simple 
movement  of  the  feed-lever  operated  from  the  seat. 

With  another  lever  by  the  seat  you  throw  the  beater  out  of  gear  and  you 
have  a  simple  farm  wagon. 

It  is  efficient,  light  draft,  economical,  easy  to  load  and  quick  to  unload; 
durable  and  dependable. 

The  JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER  is  a  perfect  spreader. 

Write  us  for  pamphlet  "What  Manure  Will  Do  For  You"  free  for  the 
asking. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

PiirTlDS^  ^^^"^^i      Built  on  modern  lir.es — sizes  1]     3  and  5 

f   '  Horse  Power. 

PllfYlf^Cl  Send  for  Catalogs 

*    ***"|-'*»«  ^%ss!S^\     Mailed  Free 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  heating.    Long  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-lo-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  Home  J^^'A- 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  FrancUco,  ^**^_sg_-T^^yr  '"^p^y\ 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 

Is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  Its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 

ltt  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 

Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  la 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  Illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machlneiy  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Our  California  Harvest  Festival. 


in  the  running  against  us  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  8,700,000 
odd  trees  against  their  3,860,000,  and  planting  going  ahead  rapidly  in 
the  south  and  an  even  greater  extent  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  of  our 
great  interior  valley.    In  no  district  of  great  importance  is  the  fruit  of 


All  agricultural  peoples  have  had  their  harvest  festivals  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  season,  to  display 
and  to  give  thanks  for  the  bounties  that 
nature,  through  spring,  summer  and  fall, 
has  been  preparing.  In  the  United  States 
the  original  harvest  festival  was  Thanks- 
giving Day,  but  this  has  largely  lost  its 
agricultural  significance,  and  the  State 
Fairs  have  become  the  real  method  of 
summing  up  the  farm  prosperity  of  the 
season.  At  least,  this  is  decidedly  true  in 
California. 

The  term,  "State  Fair,"  at  first  does 
not  show  this,  but  the  Fair  itself  doi  s. 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  the  or- 
ganization in  charge,  the  exhibits,  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  interests  are  all  in  this 
direction.  This  year  the  number  of  coun- 
ties participating,  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  entries  made,  and  the  outline  of 
activities,  show  at  date  of  writing,  the 
promise  of  a  Fair  that  will  typify  the  high 
standing  and  the  rapid  progress  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture. 

The  following  brief  outline  only  can  be 
given  to  celebrate  this  Fair  in  showing 
how  practically  all  of  the .  branches  of 
California  agriculture  stand  out  to  amaze 
those   unfamiliar   with   conditions.  We 

How  Corn  and  Peaches  Go  Together  on  Rich  Land  In  6lenn  County. 

better  commercial  quality,  or  meth- 
ods of  culture  and  marketing  better 
developed.  In  spite  of  the  worst 
year  in  history,  citrus  shipments  by 
our  great  selling  organization,  han- 
dling approximately  three-fifths  of 
the  output,  brought  to  California 
this  season  $13,500,000,  hardly  a  red- 
letter  shipment  or  a  loss  l  eing  sus- 
tained. 

Lemons  far  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  State,  with  1.300,000 
trees  planted,  and  the  average  qual- 
ity is  immeasurably  better  than  our 
greatest  competitor,  Italy. 

Deciduous  fruits,  in  comparison 
with  other  States,  stand  out  almost 
as  strongly.  In  total  output  we  are 
away  in  the  lead,  though  New  York 
and  Missouri  accompany  us  closely 
in  the  number  of  trees.  Still,  it  is 
quality,  output  and  profits  that 
count,  and  there  California  leads 
well.  Only  in  apples  is  California 
far  behind,  with  her  nearly  4,000,- 
000  trees,  but  we  ship  apples  to  Eu- 
rope to  compete  with  any;  we  ship 
our  Gravensteins  across  the  conti- 
tinent  and  have  the  greatest  single  apple  district  in  the  world  for  uni- 
form and  abundant  production,  the  Pajaro  valley. 


Field  of  Banked  Celery  In  the  Vegetable  Region  of  Orange  County 


will  start  with  fruit,  as  that  possibly  is  most  typically  Californian, 
though  surpassed  by  other  lines  of  agriculture,  which  stand  out  strongly. 

Citrus  fruits  are  the  most  noted  kinds  in  California,  our  State  being 
the  greatest  orange  producing  country  in  the  world.    Only  Florida  is 


Our  cherry  production  from  our  800,000  trees  is  also  surpassed  in 
(Continued  on  Page  246.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rukal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Sept.  t;,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.04 

.42 

.37 

74 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.11 

96 

56 

Sacramento  .  .. 

.00 

.01 

.06 

92 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.01 

74 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

.17 

.08 

88 

48 

.00 

.33 

.00 

98 

58 

Independence... 

.00 

1.81 

.00 

88 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.92 

.05 

86 

48 

Los  Angeles  .... 

.00 

T 

.00 

84 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.08 

.00 

74 

60 

V  A  It  M.  PAPERS  COMBINED. 

As  mus  announced  In  last  week's  Issue  of  the  "Califor- 
nia Business  Farmer  anil  Irrlgatlonlst,"  published  at 
Stocktoaj  that  journal  would  he  combined  with  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  and  (hereafter  all  mail  should 
be  addressed  to  the  latter  office  at  San  Francisco.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  BUSINESS  FARMER  will  be  served  by 
the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  till  the  time  paid  for  ex- 
pires, and  we  trust  the  change  will  so  commend  itself 
to  the  sew  readers  of  the  Rl  ltAI,  PRESS  that  we  may 
have  their  renewals  year  after  year. 

By  this  combination  the  PACIFIC  BUBAL  PRESS  has 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  largest  paid  circulation  of  nny 
weekly  farm  journal  on  the  t  oast,  which  we  trust  will 
be  of  value  to  our  advertisers.  By  having  a  larger  list 
of  readers  11  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  better  paper 
and  by  doing  so  please  our  old  readers  as  well  as  the 
new.  FRANK  HONEYWELL,  Manager. 

The  Week. 

At  State  Fair  time,  thoughts  naturally  turn  to 
stock,  just  as  in  spring  time  they  turn  to  love — as 
the  poet  has  said,  in  words  we  do  not  remember, 
with  restriction  to  youthful  thoughts,  which  seems 
to  us  unwarranted.  We  doubt  if  anyone  ever 
gets  too  old  to  resist  the  vernal  switch  to  love  or 
to  the  memory  of  it,  which  always  runs  smooth: 
certainly  superannuation  never  arrives  to  resist 
the  autumnal  push  to  the  enjoyment  of  fine  live- 
stock which  the  season  of  the  fairs  applies  to  the 
emotions  of  a  man  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
growing  up  in  a  rural  environment.  It  is  this 
conviction  which  forces  us  to  a  particular  line  of 
comment  this  week. 

None  can  escape  the  impression  that  this  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  prominently  given 
to  thoughts  of  the  livestock  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  do  not  desire  anyone  to  escape 
from  it.  Such  an  impression  is  suggestive  of  the 
fact  that  this  journal,  which  is  generally  accorded 
leadership  in  California  agriculture,  is  conscious 
of  its  duty  to  our  animal  industries  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  those  industries  as  the  basis  of 
the  next  great  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  the  State. 

The  fruit  industries  which  have  led  in  develop- 
ment, both  in  the  lines  of  population  and  wealth 
production,  during  the  last  third  of  a  century, 
are  now  secure  and  by  the  very  force  of  their  own 


greatness  will  advance  to  the  full  possession  of 
their  opportunity  which  is  unparalleled  in  any 
state  or  country.  The  fruit  industries  are  charm- 
ing; full  of  commercial  potentiality  and  of  inspir- 
ation to  the  highest  productive  efforts. 

Without  their  attractive  force  California  would 
be  still  lingering  in  the  vale  of  shadows  where 
gold  lost  the  luster  which  illumined  the  progress  of 
the  State  during  its  first  two  decades.  The  fruit 
industry  will  not  decline  as  did  gold-seeking,  but 
will  advance  each  year  to  greater  achievement 
aud  wealth — winning  and  yet  it  now  needs  a  run- 
ning mate  for  its  own  stimulation  and  greater 
success  and  such  a  running-mate,  by  all  theoret- 
ical and  practical  tests,  is  the  animal  industry. 

Relations  of  Fruit  and  Livestock. 

While  we  do  not  yield  our  old  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  mixed  farming  have  distinctive 
and  exceptional  applicability  to  California,  and 
while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  man  of  force,  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  can  bring  suitable  land 
into  lines  of  mixed  small  products  to  the  highesl 
profit  by  intensive  culture,  we  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  enterprises  of  special  crops  and  their 
finished  products,  will  be  the  chief  means  of  our 
agricultural  advancement  for  several  decades,  at 
least.  There  will  be  farms,  both  small  and  great, 
upon  which  soils,  moisture  supplies  and  tempera- 
ture conditions  vary  within  narrow  limits,  where 
fruits,  field  crops  and  animal  products  will  be  as- 
sociated and  correlated — each  ministering  to  the 
success  of  the  other,  and  all  rewarding  the  owners 
who  have  heads  to  master  advanced  knowledge 
in  all  lines  which  they  pursue,  or  wisdom  and  lib- 
erality enough  to  employ  competent  superinten- 
dents or  foremen  to  operate  the  different  depart- 
ments of  their  complex  farming  business.  And 
still  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  State  is  not 
all  varied  within  narrow  limits:  it  also  has  large 
regions  or  districts  with  conditions  superlatively 
adapted  to  special  things.  To  apply  the  principles 
of  mixed  farming  to  such  conditions  is  not  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  Because  of  Cali- 
fornia's wide  range  of  adaptations,  we  have  few 
places  where  certain  things  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. This  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  small 
mixed-farmers,  who  operate  chiefly  to  supply  their 
own  tables  and  are  content  to  sell  enough  to  meet 
their  small  cash  requirements.  Such  farmers  can 
do  better  in  California  than  elsewhere  if  they  get 
good  land  with  adequate  moisture,  cither  from 
above  or  below,  and  learn  how  to  work  to  advan- 
tage under  conditions  which  are  different  from 
those  in  humid  climates  and,  as  a  rule,  notably 
better  when  one  understands  them.  In  such  un- 
dertakings, fruits,  field  crops  and  animals  prod- 
ucts should  usually  be  associated  and.  properly 
correlated,  they  help  each  other. 

In  endeavoring  to  apply  the  broader  farming 
efforts  for  large  outputs  of  special  products  there 
is  much  more  chance  for  mistakes  and  grievous 
mistakes  have  certainly  been  made  in  the  past. 
Large  areas  of  fruits  have  been  planted  where 
fruits,  except  for  home  or  local  use,  should  not 
have  been  undertaken.  The  undertakings  were 
often  based  upon  fruit  garden  demonstrations: 
sometimes  they  had  no  basis  beyond  the  owners 
dream  or  the  sales-agent's  desire.  California  is 
so  widely  capable  that  such  enterprises  were  not 
absolutely  prohibited,  but  disappointment  and  loss 
has  resulted  from  failure  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  going  in  for  special  products  the  pro- 
ducer must  assure  himself  not  only  that  a  thing 
will  grow  but  that  it  will  grow  exceptionally  well 
and  produce  high  class  stuff  abundantly.  The  in- 
vestor in  special  products  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
tent with  a  measure  of  adaptation,  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  or  a  degree  of  suitability  in 


soil,  which  might  be  a  very  rational  basis  for  the 
small  mixed-farmer  to  proceed  in  a  small  way 
with  them. 

All  these  rambling  reflections  lead,  in  our  view, 
to  this  simple  conclusion,  which  perhaps  needs  no 
argument,  that  what  we  have  lost  in  fruit  has 
been  due  to  our  own  stupidity  or  greed  in  the 
haste  to  plant  fruit  enterprises  on  lands  and  in 
locations  which  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the 
animal  industry.  The  proper  relations  of  fruit 
and  livestock  consist  in  each  occupying  land  which 
belongs  to  it  by  -virtue  of  natural  conditions  of 
soil,  climate  and  water  supply  and  by  artificial 
conditions  of  transportation,  ,  labor  supply,  etc. 
If  we  have  become  wise  enough  to  proceed  in 
these  lines  now,  it  will  be  good  indeed  for  indi- 
vidual prosperity  and  for  the  good  of  the  State. 


The  Stockman's  Duty. 

We  have  run  along  in  this  way  not  so  much  to 
present  the  foregoing  conclusion,  which  is  so  easy 
that  it  could  present  itself,  as  to  suggest  that  it 
is  high  time  that  all  those  in  the  stock  industries 
of  California,  either  small  or  great,  either  pro- 
ducing or  commercial,  should  now  awaken  to  a 
duty  which  they  owe  to  their  own  chosen  voca- 
tions and  to  State  development.  It  is  their  duty, 
first,  to  awaken  to  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  their  business,  and,  second,  to  advance  it,  as 
do  all  other  men  engaged  in  industries  in  which 
they  have  faith,  enjoyment  and  profit.  California 
is  now  postponing  her  entrance  upon  her  third 
great  period  of  development  because  men  and 
women  in  her  animal  industries  do  not  organize 
for  their  own  protection  and  advantage  and  for 
the  promotion  of  their  industries.  A  few  special 
organizations  have  done  good  work  in  their  par- 
ticular fields,  sometimes  continuously,  sometimes 
spasmodically,  but  no  association  has  yet  estab- 
lished itself  solidly  on  the  basic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, which  all  phases  of  the  industry  mutually 
enjoy,  nor  has  yet  any  risen  to  the  great  protective 
and  promotive  work  which  the  whole  industry  of 
the  domestic  animal  stands  in  need  of.  There 
should  be  such  an  association,  broadly  and  popu- 
larly planned,  with  minimum  requirements  for 
membership  and  maximum  enthusiasm  and  joy  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  collective  body.  Mr. 
Loomis  alludes  to  such  undertakings,  and  what 
they  have  done  elsewhere,  in  his  forcible  article 
on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  and  he  also  gives 
Lieneral  statements  about  each  of  our  live  stuck 
specialties  as  now  existing  in  California. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  the  -duty  of  all  those  di- 
rectly interested  in.  and  friendly  to,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  animal  industry  of  California  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  in  a  large  popular  or- 
ganization. There  will  always  be  particular 
things  for  the  special  organizations  to  do.  and  in 
their  transactions,  the  technical  and  protective 
work  may  need  to  be  elaborated  in  its  details. 
But  no  matter  how  many  such  organizations  there 
may  be,  there  is  still  the  need  of  a  great  collective 
assembly  in  which  the  human  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry will  find  appreciation  and  engender  force 
for  its  promotion.  We  need  to  demonstrate  to 
ourselves,  perhaps,  that  there  are  California  men 
and  women  in  this  fundamental  business  of  man- 
kind and  that  men  and  women  are  the  ruling  fac-' 
tors,  that  they  are  the  producers  of  the  master- 
pieces which  the  herd-books  merely  identify  and 
record  and  thus  become  the  tools  with  which 
human  intelligence  and  industry  work. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Do  It. 

It  seems  particularly  timely  to  urge  such  con- 
siderations upon  the  attention  of  all  our  animal 
lovers  and  workers  right  now.  Our  stock  indus- 
tries will  not  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  Pan- 
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ama-Pacific  Exposition  unless  they  organize  to 
build  it  up  and  to  use  it.  Much  could  still  be 
done  to  help  the  department  officials  to  fully  at- 
tain the  completeness  and  excellence  of  all  animal 
industry  exhibits,  and  surely  individual  advantage 
from  the  occasion  will  be  small  as  compared  with 
advantages  made  possible  by  organized  and  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  them.  Things  may  be  gotten 
under  headway  at  the  fair  which  can  be  worked 
out  later  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  industry 
productively  and  commercially.  Such  organiza- 
tion as  we  have  in  mind  would  not  only  prepare 
all  for  the  exposition,  but  the  exposition  would 
itself  open  a  glorious  future  for  the  organization 
by  its  contribution  of  suggestion  and  inspiration. 

The  organization  we  have  in  mind  should  be 
broadly  popular  to  be  widely  influential.  A  col- 
lection of  the  cattle  kings,  the  dairy  queens,  the 
poultry  princes,  and  the  like,  would  be  very  pic- 
turesque and  prominent,  but  if  things  are  to  be 
done  for  the  real  people  of  the  stock  farms,  the 
people  themselves  must  do  them.  The  association 
should  be  so  planned  that  all  who  admire  and 
work  for  better  animals  would  feel  at  home  in  it 
and  feel  the  impulse  to  action  also.  It  should  be, 
to  a  desirable  extent,  an  organization  capable  of 
emotions ;  as  it  naturally  would  be  if  it  should  in- 
clude men  who  so  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  their  animals  that  they  enjoy  the 
odor  of  good  silage  as  they  mine  it"  out  for  them — 
include  women,  also,  who  can  hardly  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  kiss  a  favorite  cow.  These  things  need 
not  be  insisted  upon  as  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, but  there  should  be  a  spirit  to  the  organiza- 
tion, born  of  tastes  which  may  seem  to  others  un- 
accountable— a  spirit  in  which  all  desirable  calcu- 
lations are  warmed,  in  a  way,  by  emotions,  which 
must  underlie  all  work  which  is  well  done. 

Upon  such  a  foundation,  things  like  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Loomis,  as  accomplished  in  other 
States,  can  be  done  in  and  for  California.  No 
place  in  the  world  now  needs  them  more;  They 
would  lift  our  large  but  unorganized  animal  in- 
dustries at  once  into  greater  personal  satisfaction 
and  profit  to  those  engaged  in  them  and  would 
constitute  a  factor  in  State  development,  multi- 
plication of  homes,  utilization  of  lands  not  now 
profitably  employed  and  draw  new  forces  into 
action  for  the  fuller  and  more  symmetrical  evolu- 
tion of  the  future  agriculture  of  California. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Thirsty  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  bitter 
flavor  to  heretofore  fine  flavored  peaches?  Is  it 
caused  by  lack  |pf  moisture  the  last  two  dry  sea- 
sons? Or  can  it  be  caused  by  the  pullen  from  sev- 
eral nearby  ornamental  peach  trees  (the  double- 
red  flowering),  which  have  bitter  small  fruit  not 
edible?— W.  S.  C,  Fruitvale. 

The  trees  should  have  been  irrigated  in  July. 
Fruit  without  conditions  for  good  free  growth  is 
usually  ill-flavored.  The  ornamental  peaches  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — that  is,  we  have  both  ad- 
jacent and  never  caught  them  fighting. 

Those  Big  Tomato  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  A.  C.  Thompson,  Fallon,  is 
troubled  with  large  green  tomato  worms.  Have 
been  told  that  by  thinning  out  the  vines  and  let- 
ting in  the  sunshine  and  light  and  then  applying 
wood  ashes  or  lime  at  the  roots  is  a  good  plan. 
Do  you  approve  of  this  plan?  If  you  do,  please 
publish  it. — Correspondent,  Fallon,  Nevada. 

We  sometimes  publish  things  we  do  not  approve, 
because  we  do  not  know  enough  about  them  to 
judge.  Therefore  we  give  this  sunshine-and-lime 
treatment  for  those  finger-large  worms  which  eat 
tomato,  tobacco  and,  in  this  State,  grape  vines 
and  some  weeds.   They  can  stand  the  sunshine  of 


the  San  Joaquin  valley,  than  which  Nevada  has 
none  better.  Probably  the  doctor  who  prescribed 
the  solarium  for  these  worms  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded because  they  disappeared  to  make  their 
mud-houses  in  the  ground,  as  they  always  do 
when  fully  grown.  Tobacco  growers  have  fought 
this  pest  for  generations  and  have  found  no 
method  better  than  "worming" — which  means 
"pieking-on-em-off "  and  putting  them  under  the 
heel  as  the  work  proceeds. 


Grafting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  black  California 
walnut  trees  on  my  place  which  I  cut  back  last 
winter  with  the  intention  of  budding  the  young, 
one-year-old  wood  this  fall  to  some  English  or 
French  variety  of  walnut.  The  trees  have  made 
a  good  growth  this  summer  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  health  and  thrift  now.  However, 
they  have  received  no  irrigation  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
September  budding  without  irrigation.  Is  this 
true?  If  so,  when  can  I  bud  or  graft  the  trees, 
and  what  variety  would  you  recommend  as  the 
best  variety  of  walnut  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  trees  are  situated  in  a  deep  loam  soil,  one- 
half  mile  from  the  Feather  river  in  Yuba  county. 
— John  Vicklund.  Yuba  county. 

Whether  you  can  bud  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  the  bark  will  lift  freely  or  not.  Irriga- 
tion prolongs  growth  and  sap  flow  and  thus  makes 
it  possible  to  bud  later  in  the  season  than  other- 
wise. But  we  should  graft  as  an  easier  operation 
than  budding  and  graft  into  the  older  wood 
rather  than  the  younger,  or  graft  in  the  forks 
where  the  new  growth  starts  from  the  old.  We 
do  not  know  which  variety  will  be  best  in  your 
immediate  location.  The  Franquctte,  Mayette, 
Concord,  Placentia  Perfection,  Willson  and  others 
are  bearing  well  in  different  localities.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  determine  which  is  the  best 
walnut  anywhere  find  everywhere — if  there  ever 
should  be  any  best  one. 

Drouth  or  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  apple  tfee  that  has 
some  apples  on,  but  1he  leaves  and  small  twigs 
are  dying.  Can  some  one  please  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  it?  Also  what  can  I  do  for  green  aphis, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  spray  In  kill  them? 
— J.  S.,  Lookout,  Modoc  county. 

Supposing  you  have  not  had  a  sharp  frost 
(which  would  manifest  itself  also  by  effects  on 
other  vegetation),  the  chances  are  that  the  tree  is 
suffering  from  drouth  or  from  alkali.  If  you  find 
the  soil  moist  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface,  the 
presence  of  alkali  is  indicated.  To  kill  leaf  aphis, 
spray  with  soap  or  tobacco  solutions  just  as  yon 
see  the  first  of  them  in  the  spring  and  keep  at  it 
until  you  see  no  more.  Winter  treatments  do  not 
avail  much  for  aphis. 

Oats  in  Almond  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  almond  ranch  in  a 
very  sandy  soil  in  Contra  Costa  county.  I  am 
figuring  on  sowing  this  ranch  with  red  oats  this 
fall.  Please  advise  me  how  much  to  sow  to  the 
acre  and  if  it  should  be  broadcast  or  drilled? 
What  would  be  the  proper  time  in  the  fall  to 
sow  to  have  very  best  chances  for  a  crop?  Is  it 
possible  and  practical  to  graft  English  walnuts 
on  almond  trees  or  graft  cherries  on  almond 
trees?— J.  S.,  Oakley. 

If  you  mean  to  sow  oats  to  take  off  a  crop  there- 
of, do  not  do  it  at  all,  if  you  expect  anything  of 
your  almond  trees.  If  you  wish  to  sow  to  plow 
under  green,  get  in  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  wet  down  deeply  by  fall  rains.  You  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  sow  broadcast  in  an  orchard,  al- 
though drill-sowing  is  better  if  you  have  the  ma- 
chinery. The  difference  between  the  two  on  a 
small  orchard  sowing  would  hardly  warrant  buy- 
ing a  drill,  if  you  have  no  other  use  for  it. 
Neither  of  the  grafts  you  mention  is  possible ; 
they  will  not  grow. 


Fire-Fanging  of  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  meaning  of,  the 
term,  "fire-fanging"  of  stable  manure,  which  is 
used  on  page  163  of  Professor  Wickson's  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"?  Does  it  denote  an  appearance 
like  hoar-frost,  seen  when  opening  the  pile?  What 
is  its  effect  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  ? 
— Enquirer,  Coyote. 

Fire-fanging  is  the  result  of  fermentation 
caused  by  organisms  capable  of  using  much  oxy- 
gen, which  raises  the  temperature  130°  or  more 
and  sets  free  nitrogen  compounds  and  loses  them 
— to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  in  those  most  valu- 
able and  high-priced  substances.  This  occurs  most 
freely  in  loose,  fibrous  materials  like  horse  manure 
and  straw.  This  is  usually  attended  in  its  early 
stages  by  whitish  appearances,  though  they  are 
described  as  more  like  flour  than  frost.  There 
may  be  whitish  fibrous  substances,  which  are  com- 
mon mold-fungi,  before  fire-fanging  has  actually 
occurred,  or  in  manure  which  has  not  fire-fanged 
at  all.  If,  however,  on  opening  a  pile  you  find  it 
has  largely  gone  white  inside,  the  conclusion  is 
that  it  has  fire-fanged  and  lost  value. 

Poison  in  Rank  Sorghum 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you,  under  sep- 
arate cover,  a  sample  each  of  green  milo  maize 
and  Shallu  (Egyptian  wheat),  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  analyze  and  advise  which  con- 
tains the  poison  that  kills  my  goats,  what  the 
poison  is  and  what  remedy  to  apply.  The  two 
kinds  of  grain  are  planted  side  by  side,  made 
quite  a  growth  and  died  down,  leaving  suckers 
which  are  still  green,  this  being  the  part  that  did 
the  mischief;  but  am  unable  U>  del  ermine  which 
contains  the  poison.  A  Tier  being  turned  in  on  the 
patch  a  short  time,  not  more  than  half  an  hour, 
they  appeared  sick,  and  six  of  them  died  before 
we  could  drive  them  off. — E.  L.  S.,  Vara  in. 

Both  the  varieties  you  name  are  sorghums.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  analyze  them,  because  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  demonstrated  some  time 
ago  that  rank  sorghum,  usually  second  growth, 
contains  Prussic  acid  enough  to  kill  animals  if 
eaten  fresh.  It  may  be  safely  fed  if  cut  and 
allowed  to  sun-dry  partly.  Either  of  them  may 
have  done  you  harm,  or  both  of  them,  for  this 
poisonous  character  may  be  encountered  in  any 
sorghum. 

Lichens  on  Orange. 
To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  under  separate 
cover  a  twig  of  an  orange  tree  which  shows  some 
kind  of  a  growth  on  it.  A  good  many  of  my 
trees  are  covered  with  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is  and  also  a  remedy. — M.  -I.  (J..  San 
Fernando. 

These  parasitic  growths  which  are  generally 
called  "moss"  do  not  often  make  progress 
enough  in  the  dry  air  of  our  citrus  districts  to 
call  for  special  treatment.  On  deciduous  trees  in 
the  coast  districts  they  are  cleaned  off  by  spray- 
ing with  caustic  soda,  one  pound  to  ten  gallons 
of  water,  when  the  trees  are  not  in  leaf.  You 
can  use  the  same  stuff  on  the  bark  of  the  orange 
trunk  and  limbs,  putting  it  on  with  a  brush. 

How  Much  Water? 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  cheaper  irrigation, 
to  pay  16  cents  per  inch  for  water,  or  $.r>  per  acre 
for  season  of  four  irrigations?  How  much  water 
per  acre  will  it  take  for  alfalfa  on  this  red  foot- 
hill soil— elevation  1600  feet?— S.,  Grass  Valley. 

This  is  too  shifty  for  us  to  figure  out.  You 
will  have  to  get  more  information  and  then  take 
a  whack  at  it  with  the  aid  of  the  local  teacher  of 
mathematics,  if  you  cannot  cover  it  yourself. 
You  need  to  know  which  miner's  inch  you  are 
buying,  and  how  long  it  is  allowed  to  flow  for 
each  irrigating  run.  When  you  know  that,  you 
can  figure  the  gallons  you  will  get  and  turn  that 
into  acre-inches.  On  your  soil  you  ought  to  have 
something  like  24  acre-inches  for  the  season,  prob- 
ably, in  addition  to  the  rainfall.  This  answer  is  a 
bluff.   How  old  is  Ann? 
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Top  Grafting  the  Walnut. 


[It  is  now  time  for  those  who  contemplate 
grafting  over  seedling  walnuts  (cither  black  or 
English)  to  be  thinking  definitely  of  methods  and 
materials.  The  University  Bulletin  No.  231,  by. 
Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  and  his  assistants,  is  no  longer 
available  for  distribution,  supplies  having  been 
exhausted  some  time  since.  For  the  edification 
of  our  readers  who  do  not  possess  copies  of  it 
and  have  grafting  to  do,  this  winter,  we  present 
herewith  the  description  of  top-grafting  of  seed- 
lings of  considerable  size,  an  illustration  of  a 
very  successful  method,  and  of  an  orchard  of 
seedling  black  walnuts,  part  of  which  was  top- 
grafted  after  attaining  some  growth. — EnnoR.] 

In  working  over  good-sized  walnut  trees,  either 
in  the  case  of  black  walnuts  planted  in  orchard 
form,  walnuts  standing  along  roadsides,  in  door- 
yards,  or  any  other  place  where  it  is  desired  to 
work  them  over  into  English  walnuts,  or  in  the 
case  of  English  walnuts  which  the  owner  wishes 
to  change  over  into  other  varieties,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent methods  are  usually  employed  than  those 
used  in  nursery  work. 

Top-Grafting.— In  regard  to  the  time  of  graft- 
ing, choice  and  care  of  the  scions,  making  of 
grafting  wax,  and  other  operations  common  to 
both  processes,  the  same  general  rules  apply. 
Trees  to  be  worked  over  may  be  cut  off  either  in 
the  main  stem  from  two  to  five  feet  above  ground, 
if  this  is  at  least  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
or  the  limbs  may  be  cut  off  and  grafted  either 
just  above  the  main  forks  of  the  tree  or  further 
out,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limbs  and  the 
amount  of  grafting  wood  available.  It  is  not  usu- 
ally advisable  to  cut  off  extremely  large  limbs, 
exposing  a  large  surface  of  wood  to  decay  and 
also  making  the  growth  of  the  scions  somewhat 
less  certain  than  if  they  are  inserted  in  smaller 
limbs.  Usually  cuts  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  are  the  most  desirable  size,-  although 
larger  and  also  smaller  cuts  can  be  grafted  with 
more  or  less  success. 

In  grafting  over  orchard-planted  black  walnut 
trees  it  is  not  usually  advisable  to  graft  them 
before  they  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  three 
inches  at  the  point  of  grafting,  and  four  inches 
is  even  better.  If  the  trees  are  grafted  while 
quite  small,  the  tops  are  likely  to  greatly  outgrow 
the  trunk  and  form  a  top-heavy,  undesirable  form 
of  tree.  In  working  over  trees  in  the  top.  less 
time  and  fewer  scions  are  required  if  the  limbs 
are  cut  well  back  toward  the  main  forks,  making 
fewer  stubs  to  work  upon,  than  if  the  limbs  are 
cut  off  further  out  where  the  branches  are  more 
numerous.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
chances  of  success  are  somewhat  better  than 
when  the  work  is  done  on  very  large  stubs.  Usu- 
ally, cuts  of  less  than  two  or  more  than  four 
inches  diameter  are  undesirable. 

Cutting  Off  for  Grafting. — A  method  used  in 
some  cases  is  that  of  cutting  off  the  tops  quite 
severely  one  year  and  then  allowing  the  stubs 
to  sprout,  which  they  usually  do  very  vigorously, 
and  grafting  on  the  best  of  these  young  sprouts 
the  following  year.  In  following  this  method 
some  have  cut  off  trees  a  foot  or  more  in  diam- 
eter directly  through  the  main  trunk  and  then 
worked  the  following  year  on  the  sprouts  coming 
from  this.  Such  a  method  is  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency on  account  of  the  great  liability  to  decay 
of  so  large  a  cut  surface. 

The  time  chosen  for  cutting  off  the  top  or  limbs 
for  top-grafting  is  usually  that  when  the  graft- 
ing is  done,  namely,  just  before  the  trees  com- 
mence to  send  out  new  growth  in  the  spring.  One 
of  the  most  important  considerations  in  this  re- 
spect is  that  of  the  bleeding  of  the  trees  when 
cut  off,  which  sometimes  take  place  quite  pro- 
fusely. No  general  statement  can  be  made  as 
to  the  time  or  conditions  under  which  such  bleed- 
ing takes  place,  or  does  not  take  place,  since  its 
occurrence  is  quite  irregular.  In  some  soils,  espe- 
cially light  sandy  ones,  and  in  some  seasons  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  find  a  time  when  the 
trees  can  be  cut  off  without  bleeding.  We  have 
seen  practiced  a  method  of  cutting  off  the  tops 
and  branches  early  in  the  winter,  in  December 
for  instance,  when  there  is  practically  no  danger 
of  bleeding,  and  then  at  the  time  of  grafting 
making  a  fresh  cut  just  back  into  normally  green 


tissue.  In  this  way  some  who  have  had  trouble 
with  bleeding  have  thought  that  much  benefit  was 
obtained.  Another  method  consists  in  cutting  off 
the  tops  just  before  grafting,  and  then,  if  bleed- 
ing takes  place,  boring  several  half-inch  holes 
in  the  butt  of  the  tree  near  the  ground  in  order 
to  allow  the  surplus  sap  to  escape  at  that  point. 
Usually  the  tops  may  be  cut  off  at  the  proper 
time  for  grafting  without  any  serious  trouble 
from  bleeding  except  now  and  then  in  certain 
individual  trees,  or  sometimes  in  certain  individ- 
ual orchards  on  an  especially  warm  soil.  The 
cuts  should  be  made  carefully  in  order  not  to 
split  and  tear  down  the  stubs.  The  best  method 
consists  in  first  making  a  cut  on  the  under  side 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  limb,  or  cutting  partly 
through  on  one  side  in  the  case  of  a  tree  cut  off 
in  the  trunk,  then  cutting  completely  through 


not  extremely  large  size,  and  especially  in  graft- 
ing over  orchard-planted  black  walnut  trees,  it 
is  more  practical  to  cut  off  the  whole  top,  either 
in  the  trunk  or  main  Corks,  and  graft  it  all  at 

once. 

A  Madified  Cleft-Graft.— The  method  used  in 
top-grafting  is  usually  the  ordinary  cleft  graft 
or  a  modification  of  the  same.  Some  operators 
simply  split  the  stock  through  the  middle,  in- 
sert the  wedge  in  the  cleft,  trim  the  split  edges 
of  the  bark  and  cambium  smoothly  with  a  sharp 
knife,  cut  the  scion  to  a  smooth  bevel  on  either 
side,  and  insert  the  same  carefully,  taking  spe- 
cial pains  to  make  a  good  fit  and  bring  the  cam- 
bium layers  of  the  stock  and  scions  into  intimate 
contact.  After  removing  the  wedge,  some  graft- 
ers till  the  cavity  across  the  heart  of  the  stub 
with  paper  or  some  other  material  before  waxing. 
Another,  and  in  our  opinion  somewhat  better, 
method  of  cleft  grafting,  especially  on  stubs  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  that  shown  in  the 
illustration.     This    differs   from    the  ordinary 


Modified  Cleft-Graft  and  Method  of  Insertion. 


on  the  other  side  an  inch  or  two  above  the  first 
cut.  After  taking  off  the  limb  or  top,  a  fresh 
cut  is  made  clear  across,  just  below  the  first  cuts, 
in  sound  wood. 

The  question  sometimes  arises,  especially  in 
working  over  good-sized  or  large  trees,  whether 
to  cut  off  all  the  limbs  at  one  time  or  to  work 
over  only  part  of  the  top  the  first  year,  leaving 
part  of  the  original  branches  over  until  the  sec- 
ond or  even  later  years,  thus  extending  the  graft- 
ing over  two  or  more  years.  Most  experience  has 
been  against  the  latter  method  and  in  favor  of 
cutting  off  and  grafting  the  whole  top  at  one 
time,  even  with  the  largest  trees.  Ordinarily,  if 
part  of  the  original  top  is  left,  very  little  growth 
results  from  the  scions,  the  whole  vigor  of  the 
tree  seeming  to  go  into  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  original  top.  We  have  heard  the  plan  pro- 
posed of  grafting  the  north  side  of  the  tree  first, 
then  the  east,  south  and  west  in  successive  years, 
this  idea  being  based  on  the  well  established  ob- 
servation that  grafting  is  decidedly  more  suc- 
cessful on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tree.  We  do  not  know  that  this  method  has 
been  tried  sufficiently  to  enable  final  judgment 
to  be  passed  upon  it,  but  certainly  with  trees  of 


method  in  that,  instead  of  making  one  cleft  across 
the  middle  of  the  stub,  two  or  more  are  made 
at  uniform  distances  apart  out  near  the  edge, 
splitting  off  slabs  about  one-half  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A  special  tool,  useful  both  for  this  or  for 
ordinary  cleft  grafting,  is  also  shown.  In  mak- 
ing the  splits,  the  splitting  wedge  is  held  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  the  place  where  the  cleft 
is  desired,  and  driven  in  to  a  depth  of  about 
one-half  inch.  It  is  then  tilted  up  in  a  slanting 
position  and  driven  down  to  a  depth  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches,  first  at  one  end  of  the  cut 
and  then  at  the  other.  The  limb  in  the  picture 
was  3'/4  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  two  clefts 
were  made,  each  Y2  inch  thick  by  21/4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  deep.  The  rough  edges  of  the  bark 
were  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  cleft 
held  open  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tool. 

The  Scion.-  The  proper  scion  is  prepared  by 
beveling  off  one  end  into  a  wedge  shape,  cutting 
entirely  through  the  pith  on  one  side,  and  then 
down  to  the  pith  on  the  other.  The  back  side 
of  the  wedge,  that  which  is  placed  toward  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  is  made  wider  than  the  side 
which  goes  toward  the  interior  of  the  tree.  There 
should  be  two  buds  on  each  scion,  one  near  each 
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end  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Two  scions  are 
carefully  fitted  into  each  cleft,  taking  great  pains 
to  make  a  good  fit  and  bring  the  cambium  por- 
tions of  stock  and  scion  into  intimate  contact.  If 
the  bark  splits  irregularly,  it  should  be  smoothed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  In  all  cleft  grafting  it  is 
'well  to  slant  the  point  of  the  scion  a  little  toward 
the  center  of  the  stock  so  that  the  upper  end  of 
•the  scion  points  out  a  little  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  cambium  may  cross  at  least  at  one 
point.  In  grafting  limbs  up  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  two  clefts  or  four  scions  are  commonly 
put  in  by  this  method.  In  larger  limbs  more  clefts 
and  scions  may  be  used.  It  is  desirable  to  put 
in  as  many  scions  as  possible  without  at  the  same 
time  splitting  off  slabs  of  too  little  thickness, 
since  the  more  scions  that  grow  the  quicker  will 
the  cut  surface  heal  over.  It  is  much  better  to 
get  several  scions  started,  even  though  it  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  off  all  but  one  the  following  year 
rather  than  having  only  one  scion  from  the  first 
with  a  large  surface  exposed  to  decay.  After 
inserting  the  scions  and  removing  the  wedge,  the 


almost  certainly  perish.  Much  care  should  be 
taken  while  waxing  not  to  knock  out  or  disturb 
the  scions  in  the  least.  One  waxing  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  after  a  few  days  the  grafts  should 
be  gone  over  again,  closing  carefully  any  places 
found  to  be  unwaxed.  A  little  later,  when  the 
grafts  begin  to  grow  and  swell  more  or  less,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  wax  is  very  likely  to  split 
or  peel  off,  and  so  they  should  be  watched  very 
carefully  until  thoroughly  united  and  kept  lib- 
erally covered  with  wax.  The  proportion  of  resin 
and  beeswax  contained  in  the  material  may  re- 
quire variation  after  the  first  waxing.  Too  much 
beeswax  makes  a  soft  wax  which  melts  easily  in 
the  sun,  running  away  from  its  proper  position, 
while  if  too  much  resin  is  used  the  resulting  wax 
is  stiff  and  brittle  and  readily  cracks.  Bees»vax 
is  much  more  expensive  than  resin,  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  for  economy's  sake  to  limit 
its  use. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  grafters  to  enclose 
each  stub,  after  grafting,  with  a  large  paper 
sack,  hood  or  cuff,  in  order  to  protect  the  tender 
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scions  may  be  tied  in  with  soft  budding  twine, 
wrapped  several  times  around  the  whole  stub, 
but  this  is  not  ordinarily  very  necessary.  Only 
in  cases  where  the  work  is  being  done  with  ex- 
treme care  is  tying  often  resorted  to. 

Waxing. — One  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  process  is  that  of  waxing. 
Grafting  wax  may  be  made  with  this  formula  : 
Resin,  4  lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  linseed  oil,  1  pint. 
Every  part  of  the  exposed  surface  should  be  very 
carefully  painted  over  with  a  solid  coating  of 
wax.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
no  spots  are  left,  however  small,  either  on  the 
cut  end  of  the  limb  or  the  clefts  containing  the 
scions,  which  are  not  completely  covered  with 
wax. 

If  any  opening  is  left  through  which  the 
air  may  penetrate,  drying  and  oxidizing  the  fresh 
surfaces  of  the  scion  or  stock,  the  grafts  will 


young  sprouts  from  sun,  wind,  or  frost.  As  the 
sprouts  elongate,  the  paper  is  pulled  open  at  the 
top  to  let  them  through.  If  the  scions  are  tied 
in  with  string,  this  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  started,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cut 
into  the  growing  scion. 

Top-grafting  at  best  is  not  always  successful, 
even  with  the  most  experienced  operators.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  .the  tree  at  the  time 
of  grafting  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  sap, 
and  this  cannot  be  foretold  or  controlled  in  many 
instances.  At  the  same  time,  a  skillful  operator, 
especially  if  he  has  a  sufficient  choice  of  grafting 
wood,  can  in  most  cases  top-graft  the  walnut  with 
fairly  uniform  results.  Even  after  successful 
grafting  has  been  done,  the  young  sprouts  com- 
ing from  the  scions  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
injury  from  frost  and  also  from  hot  winds,  and 
failure  sometimes  results  from  these  sources. 


LOGANBERRY  JUICE. 


Among  other  remarkable  qualities  loganberry 
juice  has  the  property  of  retaining  its  freshness 
for  several  weeks  without  any  sterilization  what- 
ever, according  to  recent  investigations  conducted 
by  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  horticulturist  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  About  the.  first  of 
July,  Professor  Lewis  took  considerable  quantities 
of  loganberry  juice,  without  heat,  sweetened  it  to 
taste  and  poured  it  into  bottles  which  he  set  away 
in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  build- 
ing. The  bottles  were  not  sealed,  nor  was  the 
temperature  of  the  room  cooled  below  normal.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  an  examination  of  the  juice 
showed  that  its  appearance  was  unchanged  and 
that  fermentation  was  just  beginning  to  set  in. 
Upon  tasting,  the  juice  was  found  to  be  sweet, 
with  no  more  than  just  a  "sparkling"  taste  to 


enrich  its  flavor.  Professor  Lewis  considers  its 
self-sterilizing  power  very  unusual  and  destined 
to  make  it  a  popular  beverage  wherever  logan- 
berries are  grown. 

Prof.  Lewis  gives  a  formula  for  making  logan- 
berry juice  as  follows : 

Put  barely  enough  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  to  prevent  fruit  from  sticking  and  burning. 
Fill  with  fruit  and  heat  (do  not  boil)  until  the 
fruit  is  sufficiently  softened  for  releasing  the 
juice.  Assist  in  softening  process  by  mashing  the 
fruit  as  it  is  heating,  in  order  that  it  may  be  over 
the  fire  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary.  Turn 
into  jelly  bags,  drain  and  squeeze.  Now  sweeten 
the  juice  with  one-third  its  measure  of  sugar. 
Heat  to  the  boiling  point  (  but  do  not  continue  to 
boil  it)  and  bottle  it  at  once  or  seal  in  fruit 
jars.  This  makes  a  rich  syrup  which  should  be 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
syrup  for  drinking. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

As  a  diversified  crop  State,  California  leads 
them  all  in  the  number  of  different  crops,  their 
quality  and  the  quantities  produced.  Our  fruits, 
cereals,  and  live  stock  have  long  been  spoken  of 
all  over  the  country  as  to  their  quality  and  the 
large  scale  in  which  our  operations  are  carried 
on.  While  this  was  due  a  great  deal  to  past 
achievements,  so  far  as  magnitude  is  concerned, 
we  are  now  entering  into  the  growing  of  the  larg- 
est cereal  crop  of  all,  rice. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Butte 
county  of  this  State  for  the  past  five  years,  with 
the  result  that  the  present  time  growers  are  able 
to  realize  good  returns  from  the  investment,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  to  realize  this  revenue  from 
land  which  would  not  ordinarily  be  termed  first- 
class  land. 

This  year  four  or  five  thousand  acres  have  been 
planted,  and  in  August  the  growers  were  expect- 
ing to  harvest  good  crops. 

Most  of  the  rice  land  so  far  developed  lies 
along  the  Sacramento  river,  which  usually  over- 
flows during  the  winter  months,  but  which  is  fast 
being  reclaimed  with  big  levees  thrown  up  by  a 
number  of  dredges.  The  soil  is  a  sediment  soil 
and  varies  in  depth  from  one  to  three  feet,  this 
being  an  essential  thing  for  good  rice  land,  as 
there  must  be  a  hardpan  or  clay  subsoil  to  con- 
serve the  moisture  as  much  as  possible. 

These  lands  are  ordinarily  very  level  naturally, 
so  it  is  not  much  of  an  expense  to  prepare  them. 
About  the  best  way  to  explain  the  method  of 
preparation  is  to  state  that  it  is  almost  a  repeti- 
tion of  alfalfa  checking.  The  checks  are  much 
larger  than  ordinarily  seen  for  alfalfa  and  instead 
of  having  a  gradual  slope  are  as  near  level  as 
possible ;  in  fact,  almost  identical  to  a  square  al- 
falfa check,  only  much  larger. 

The  water  on  the  ranch  we  visited  was  brought 
by  canal  from  the  Sacramento  river,  being  pumped 
from  the  river  with  pump  and  gasoline  engine. 
At  first  the  owners  tried  to  pump  the  water  at 
the  field  with  an  ordinary  pump,  but  found  it 
so  expensive  that  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
bring  it  from  the  river,  which  is  quite  a  distance 
from  the  rice  fields.  Laterals  have  been  built 
from  the  main  canal  the  same  as  for  alfalfa,  and 
in  building  them  a  good  deal  of  care  is  given  as 
they  are  permanent  fixtures. 

After  the  land  has  been  prepared,  the  rice  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  same  as  bar- 
ley, either  broadcast  or  drilled  in.  The  land  is 
kept  good  and  moist,  and  after  the  plant  appears 
above  the  ground  the  land  is  kept  flooded  continu- 
ally until  the  ripening  period  in  the  fall. 

This  flooding  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  fea- 
tures of  rice-growing,  the  practice  being  to  keep 
the  roots  covered  with  water,  allowing  the  stem 
proper  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

About  the  time  the  crop  begins  to  ripen,  the 
flooding  is  discontinued,  and  the  land  is  drained 
with  drain  ditches  made  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  dried  and  the  harvesting 
commences,  which  is  done  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  wheat  or  barley  harvesting,  by  the  use  of 
binder  and  threshing  machine. 

While  the  cost  of  rice  production  is  consider- 
able, due  to  the  large  amount  of  water  necessary, 
the  net  returns  are  comparatively  large  compared 
to  other  cereal  crops.  With  rice,  as  with  all 
other  crops,  the  net  returns  vary  with  the  differ- 
ent growers,  some  making  as  high  as  $70  per  acre. 

Considering  that  the  rice  crop  of  the  world  is 
the  largest  of  any  cereal  grown  and  that  78,911,- 
271  pounds  of  rice,  with  a  valuation  of  $2,046,825, 
was  imported  to  the  Pacific  Coast  last  year,  there 
is  little  question  but  what  the  market  is  open 
for  a  large  increase  in  production. 

While  all  of  the  land  along  this  overflow  sec- 
tion is  not  valuable  for  rice  culture,  there  are  un- 
questionably thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  that 
section  which  can  be  more  profitably  grown  to 
rice  than  any  other  crop,  and  in  the  future  our 
rice  acreage  will  no  doubt  be  materially  increased, 
making  an  extra  revenue  for  the  State  not  here- 
tofore enjoyed. 
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value,  but  the  fruit  is  equaled  in  qual- 
ity by  only  that  of  the  Northwest,  and 
the  time  of  marketing  and  the  big  de- 
mand for  the  fruit  all  over  the  country 
at  big  prices  puts  this  fruit  far  in  the 
lead  of  any  State  in  acreage  value.  With 
the  other  fruits,  we  have  everything  our 
own  way,  for  even  when  the  acreage  is 
surpassed,  as  seldom  happens,  the  un- 
surpassed quality  and  heavy  bearing  make 
production  and  value  far  in  the  lead. 
This  is  so  with  our  12.000,000  odd  peach 
trees  and  our  1.SO0.OOO  pear  trees.  With 
practically  all  of  the  other  fruits  we 
have  either  no  competition  or  so  little 
that  it  counts  for  almost  nothing.  With 
apricots  it  is  16  to  1  against  our  nearest 
competitor;  plums  and  prunes  more  than 
4  to  1,  olives  90  to  1;  almonds  200  to  1. 
walnuts  10  to  1,  with  heavy  and  uniform 
production  making  the  odds  in  our  favor 
far  beyond  what  mere  figures  can  indi- 
cate. Texas,  for  example,  is  far  in  the 
lead  in  fig  trees,  but  we  have  a  produc- 
tion of  fruit  2  to  1  in  excess,  with  un- 
limited possibilities  of  a  sort  not  pos- 
sible in  that  State.  With  the  minor 
fruits,  our  position  is  similarly  strong. 

Grape  growing  is  even  more  in  our 
favor  than  the  deciduous  fruits.  We  are. 
with  our  S0.000  tons  of  raisins  in  a  good 
year,  the  only  rtisin  district  worth  noting 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest 
district  in  the  world.  Our  table  grapes 
are  of  a  kind  impossible  of  profitable  pro- 
duction throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  wine  grapes  likewise. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
detail  on  the  field  crops.  Our  delta  re- 
gion is  noted  the  country  over  for  the 
potatoes  it  produces,  and  the  great  acre- 
age production  with  high  quality;  our 
sweet  potatoes  are  shipped  over  half  the 
country:  our  asparagus,  in  quality,  quan- 
tity and  market  distribution,  is  note- 
worthy, as  is  our  celery  and  several  other 
field  crops,  which,  under  the  handicap 
of  a  long  and  expensive  haul,  go  across 
the  continent  in  an  abundance  and  value 
that  no  other  State  can  equal  for  sim- 
ilar areas.  t,ven  the  cotton  that  is 
grown  in  California,  for  the  long  staple 
it  has.  returns  such  a  price  per  pound 
that  it  stands  out  notably  in  spite  of  the 
far  greater  acreage  elsewhere.  Our  beet 
sugar  acreage  may  be  a  little  surpassed 
elsewhere,  but  when  the  harvest  is  over 
and  manufacture  completed,  the  smaller 
acreage  suffices  to  keep  California  in  the 
lead  as  the  greatest  beet  sugar  State  of 
the  Union.  For  lima  beans  we  have  not 
only  practically  no  competition,  but  near- 
ly a  world  monopoly.  Hops  and  minor 
crops  are  also  noted,  and  it  is  excep- 
tional if  any  California  crop  does  not 
surpass  in  the  quality  of  the  product  the 
amount  produced  per  acre  and  the  uni- 
formity of  production  of  similar  crops 
planted  elsewhere.  It  is  our  soil  and 
climate  that  are  responsible. 

This  is  seen  in  our  livestock  just  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  The  soil  produces  abun- 
dantly, and  the  climate  is  more  than 
satisfactory.  We  have  neither  the  strain 
of  hard  winters  to  contend  against,  for 
one  thing,  nor  the  enervating  effect  of 
tropical  climates  that  soon  makes  cattle 
run  out  and  new  blood  a  necessity  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  quality.  Our 
pure-bred  beef  cattle  and  sheep  show, 
after  generations  of  California  climate, 
how  suitable  California  is  for  stock.  Our 
dairy  cattle  in  the  show  ring  can  6tand 
side  by  side  with  cattle  anywhere,  and 
when  it  comes  to  performance,  too  many 
records  have  come  to  California  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  our  breeders  or  the  suit- 
ability of  the  climate.  Even  young  stock 
imported  from  the  East,  by  maturity  is 


larger,  stronger,  and  better  than  similar 
stock  left  at  home. 

Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  stock  food 
grown.  Elsewhere,  except  in  semi-arid 
regions,  it  is  a  fight  to  make  it  grow. 
In  California,  if  moisture  is  at  all  avail- 
able, it  grows  wild  along  the  roadways 
or  elsewhere.  Save  only  in  the  other 
semi-arid  districts  of  the  Southwest,  its 
growing  season  is  so  much  shorter  than 
in  California  that  the  acre  production  is 
much  below  ours,  and  green  feed  from 
it  is  available  for  a  much  shorter  time. 

All  of  these  products  of  field  and  farm 
are  displayed  at  our  annual  harvest  fes- 
tival, the  State  Fair,  and  only  there.  The 
fairs  have  been  growing  greater,  better 
and  better  patronized  every  year.  They 
give  those  who  attend  more  pride  in  the 
possibilities  of  our  Golden  State. 


SONOMA  AND  MARIN  ENTER- 
TAIN. 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RtTRAX  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.1 

That  the  District  Fair  spirit  is  being 
revived  was  evidenced  at  Santa  Rosa  last 
week  when  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties 
joined  hands  in  the  making  of  a  Tery 
successful  district  fair.  The  attendance 
ran  close  to  a  4.000  per  day  average  and 
included  persons  from  all  sections. 

A  remarkably  good  showing  was  made 
of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live- 
stock products  and  showed  that  good 
farming  methods  are  paying  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  livestock  exhibits  were  rich 
in  quality  and  number,  for  a  county  fair, 
and  had  entries  in  most  divisions. 

The  horse  exhibits  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  the  exhibitors  being: 
Shire  stallion,  .lack  London:  Shire  stal- 
lion, mares  and  colt.  Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
the  latter  also  exhibiting  a  fine  lot  of 
Hungarian  ponies.  Pcrcherons  were  en- 
tered by  C.  Olsen,  of  Gcyserville.  who 
showed  four  stallions,  two  mares  and  two 
colts;  E.  E.  Walters,  of  Hemet,  exhibited 
four  Percheron  stallions,  making  a  total 
of  eight  head  for  the  aged  class.  Walter 
Brinton  showed  a  Clydesdale  stallion. 

Jack  London  received  first  in  the  Shire 
division,  with  the  stallion  Neuadd  Hill- 
side: C.  Olsen  first  in  Percherons,  and 
W.  Brinton  first  in  Clydesdales. 

Eaton  and  Hughes  showed  their  hunch 
of  jacks  and  jennets. 

The  Short-horn  divisions  were  well  rep- 
resented by  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm  and 
F.  Roberts  &  Son  of  Penngrove,  the  last 
named  showing  the  milk  strain. 

In  the  beef  class  King  Marco  was  first 
in  the  yearling  class.  King  Lorne  was 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Our  noil  uron »  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict U  free  from  eTery  disease  or 
peat. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  BOX  117  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Best  new  crop — Native  Grown — 
Prices  right.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

1M-118  E.  7th  street.  I. ox  AnReles,  Cal. 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


1  hawferco) 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 

wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 

are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FT*AI\JCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


IHAWFERCOl 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THl 
DOLLARS 
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NITRATE  of  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer,  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 


C.  HENRY 


flfc  SMITH 

??'/'^tPf*Y\£^^  Incorporated. 


TRADE  MARK 


311  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 

Agts.  I'ac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


VETCH 

BURR  CLOVER 
CANADA  PEAS 

the  leading  Nitrogen-gathering 
plants.  Write  to  us  for  prices, 
samples  and  particulars  concern- 
ing planting. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

of  the  very  highest  quality  now 
on  hand.  Prices  and  samples  sub- 
mitted upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

705  J  Street  Sacramento 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint 
ment.     50O  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree       :  : 

THE 

W00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburn,  Ore. 


Burr  Clover  Seed 
Melilotus 
Vetch 

Samples  Furnished. 

MERCANTILE  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

5th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


second,  and  Snow  Girl's  King  third,  King 
Marco  taking  sweepstakes. 

The  bull  College  Count  2nd  was  first 
in  the  milk  strain  class,  and  Adirondack 
Count  2nd  was  second. 

The  Jersey  cattle  exhibits  were  fur- 
nished by  S.  B.  Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
and  made  up  in  quality  what  was  lack- 
ing in  quantity,  while  the  only  Holsteins 
were  two  bull  calves  shown  by  the  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm. 

E.  C.  Rand  received  first  prize  in  the 
aged  boar  class  of  Berkshires  with  the 
boar  Braebourne  Burlington,  and  also 
showed  a  nice  lot  of  sows  and  pigs.  S. 
B.  Wright  had  entries  in  several  of  the 
Berkshire  classes,  also  P.  Brush  and  S. 
Brittian. 

Mr.  Wright  had  several  entries  in  the 
Dorset  sheep  divisions.  Professors  True 
and  Thompson,  of  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  did  the  livestock  judging. 

A  large  tent  was  provided  for  the  poul- 
try exhibits,  where  a  good-sized  show- 
ing was  made  of  poultry  and  pigeons, 
entries  being  made  from  various  points 
in  the  State.  The  fact  that  this  is  a 
poor  season  for  showing  poultry  did  not 
hamper  breeders  in  putting  up  a  good 
show,  and  a  large  attendance  was  at- 
tracted daily. 

In  the  building  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  horticultural  displays,  the  exhibitors 
showed  the  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
Sonoma  county  is  noted  for,  including 
apples,  prunes  and  grapes.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  varieties  shown  were  cre- 
ations of  Luther  Burbank  and  were 
shown  in  his  home  town  added  special 
interest  to  outside  visitors. 

|  The  race  meet  came  in  for  the  usual 
amount  of  interest  and  some  exciting 
heats  were  made  which  greatly  aided  in 

i  the  success  of  the  fair. 

I  The  promoters  of  this  year's  show  are 
jubilant  and  state  that  next  year  plans 
will  be  made  to  have  an  even  better  one 
than  that  of  this  year. 


Only  ordinary  steers  were  in  evidence 
at  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  the 
past  week,  and  as  a  consequence  prices 
ranged  from  $G.75  to  $7.75.  Feeders  were 
in  good  demand,  also  cows  and  heifers, 
the  latter  being  quoted  $6.35  to  $6.65. 
The  bull  market  was  better,  and  prime 
light  veal  was  steady.  The  hog  market 
ran  from  $9  to  $9.50,  with  a  downward 
tendency.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  steady 
with  last  week's  cuotations. 


The  Ehmann  Olive  Co.  has  received  no- 
tice that  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
an  exhibit  of  olive  products  made  at  the 
International  Exposition,  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSON  is  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
giving  quality;  It's  just 
the  pump  you  need  on 
your  farm. 

liulletin  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

357-3C1  Market  Street, 
San  Franviseo,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUSTAINS  FERTILITY 


Hydrated 

Ground 

Carbonate 


NATURE  'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


LIIVIE 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


FROM  BANNER  IN  U.  C.  FARMERS  DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN: 

Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL. — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  in 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


34  of  an  Hour  for  Two 
Men  to  Light  1000 

BOLTON 

Orchard  Heaters 


The    extreme    simplicity    of  the 
Bolton  Orchard  Heater  is  the  reason. 

Combined  with  simplicity  is  a  won- 
derful efficiency  in  frost  prevention 
and  unequaled  economy  both  in  the 
original  cost  and  the  cost  of  operation.  Send  for  our  book- 
let for  complete  information.  Do  it  now  and  learn  the 
intimate  facts  of  this  great  economic  means  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  frost.    Address  Dept.  P.  R.  P. 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY,  saw  frabicisco 

Merchant's  National  Bank  Building 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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How  to  Plant  Potatoes. 


The  government  reports  are  that  the 
potato  supply  of  the  whole  country  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  scant  as  this 
year's  crop  is  notably  short.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  be  able  to  slip  them 
over  some  new  potatoes  next  winter  and 
spring  when  their  old  ones  are  gone.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  way  quite  profit- 
ably. Anyway  a  discussion  of  seed  po- 
tatoes and  how  to  plant  them  is  very 
timely.  We  find  that  Charles  B.  Cox,  of 
Mahton,  Washington,  has  been  observing 
closely,  and  writes  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  Northwest  Horticul- 
turist: 

Selected  Seed. — Does  it  pay  to  plant 
"selected  seed,"  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of 
seed  should  we  "select"?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  bothered  me  two  years  ago, 
and  none  of  my  neighbors  seemed  able 
to  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
Experiment  Stations  claimed  it  paid  to 
select  your  seed  in  the  field  by  taking 
the  best  hills  for  seed,  but  none  of  the 
potato  growers  around  here  were  doing 
it,  and  they  seemed  to  be  getting  pretty 
good  crops  without  seed  selection. 

Attempting  to  purchase  seed  I  found 
the  ordinary  run  comprised  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  shape,  size  and  dis- 
ease— scab  and  rot.  While  assured  that 
it  would  give  me  as  good  return  as  any- 
thing I  could  get,  it  didn't  "look  good"  to 
me. 

I  decided  to  experiment  with  some  of 
the  more  feasible  methods  and  see  which 
gave  me  the  best  results  on  my  new 
ground  under  irrigation.  The  point  I 
particularly  wanted  to  prove  was  whether 
or  not  I  could  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  my  yield  by  selecting  for  seed 
smooth,  medium-sized  "typical"  specimens 
from  a  bin  of  average  market-run  pota- 
toes. 

To  get  the  best  possible  start,  I  secured 
some  very  nice  looking  unsorted  "Netted 
Gems,"  from  Minnesota,  also  some  Bur- 
banks  that  appeared  much  above  the  aver- 
age. Most  of  my  experiments  were  made 
with  the  former  variety. 

Son.  Conditions  and  Gbowino. — The  po- 
tatoes were  grown  on  practically  new 
land  between  the  rows  of  one-year-old 
orchard;  the  land  was  deeply  plowed  and 


(? 


ENGINES- PUMPS-MOTORS 

i 


H  I  M.Kit  Hydraulic  Automatically 
anced  Enclosed  Runner.  RingOilintf  Pum-p*- 
ps  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gasyK 
engine  drive.  l> 


Armstrong  Knglnes  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  r/j.2.4.6.8. 10. 15.20-h.p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks.  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
H.   F.   WILSON,  Stockton,  California.  • 


well  harrowed  prior  to  planting,  and  was 
irrigated  once  before  and  three  times 
after  planting.  All  seed  was  dipped  in 
formaldehyde  as  a  preventive  of  scab, 
and  was  cut  and  planted  entirely  by  hand, 
two  horses  plowing  the  furrows  and  cov- 
ering them,  for  three  men  planting.  The 
crop  was  dug  about  November  1st,  with 
an  elevator  digger,  and  sorted  into  five 
grades  as  follows: 

First  Grade — Smooth,  well-shaped  spec- 
imens weighing  not  less  than  l':_>  pounds. 
(For  fancy  trade.) 

Second  Grade — Medium  size>  extra 
smooth,  uniform  shaped  "Typical"  speci- 
mens.   (For  "Select"  Seed.) 

Third  Grade  —  Well-shaped  potatoes 
suitable  for  seed,  but  slightly  under  mar- 
ket size.    (For  seed.) 

Fourth  Grade — Market-size  (i.  e.,  sizes 
between  No.  1  and  No.  3),  with  all  poor- 
shaped  ones  excluded.    (For  market.) 

Fifth  Grade — All  poor-shaped,  badly. 
CUt  or  under-sized  specimens  that  are 
sound.  (For  pig  feed.) 
•  Best  Quality  Fbo.m  Selected  Seed. — 
Comparing  the  quality  of  the  yields  se- 
cured by  planting  "ordinary  market-run" 
(Grade  No.  4)  and  "Selected-full-sized" 
seed  (Grade  No.  2),  we  found  that  in  sort- 
ing 1000  bushels  each  of  the  product  from 
"Unsorted"  and  "Selected"  seed,  the  se- 
lected seed  yield  shows  a  larger  per  cent 
of  large-sized  potatoes,  considerably  more 
of  the  perfect  shaped  specimens  (Grade 
No.  2)  and  less  of  smaller  sizes.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
market  grade  (No.  4)  from  the  selected 
seed  was  much  superior  in  shape,  size 
and  general  appearance  to  the  same  grade 
from  market  seed 

Quantity  Greater  From  Selected  Seed. 
— The  crop  on  4%  acres  planted  to  com- 
mon market  seed,  compared  with  about 
1%  acres  planted  with  selected  seed 
shows  that  the  yield  per  acre  from  "Se- 
lected" seed  was  22 v.  per  cent  greater 
than  from  unsorted  seed,  and  this  in- 
crease was  secured  with  seed  merely  se- 
lected from  the  bin  at  planting  time  and 
not  from  field-selected  seed  which  would 
be  much  better.  But  even  so,  I  secured 
nearly  one-fourth  more  spuds  at  harvest 
time  by  using  seed  selected  purely  for 
type  and  looks. 

Kind  of  Pieces  to  Plant. — I  found  that 
on  our  strong  soil,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture as  afforded  by  irrigation,  my  best 
yields  per  acre  came  from  large  seed 
pieces.  The  heaviest  experimental  yield 
came  from  two  rows  in  which  whole  po- 
tatoes, small  ones — (Grade  No.  3)  were 
used  as  seed.  When  the  full-sized  pota- 
toes were  used,  the  biggest  yield  resulted 
from  seed  split  lengthwise  once — i.  e., 
half  potatoes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
planting  of  smaller  sized  potatoes  year 
after  year  would  have  a  tendency  to  run 
down  the  size  of  the  spuds  and  thus  di- 
minish the  yield  in  time,  but  for  a  single 
season,  when  the  medium-sized  potatoes 
are  selected  carefully  from  good  stock, 
no  one  need  be  afraid  to  plant  them  one 
year,  unless  the  stock  from  which  they 
came  from  is  run  down  anyway.  In  that 
case  either  plant  the  "Selected"  large 
ones  or  get  entirely  new  seed. 

Of  course,  the  planting  of  "halves"  ne- 
cessitates some  three  times  as  much  seed 
per  acre  as  the  ordinary  method  of  cut- 
ting to  two  or  three  eyes,  but  I  found  it 
increased  my  yield  very  materially,  and 
it  does  not  take  a  very  big  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  yield  to  pay  for  an  extra 
two-thirds  ton  of  seed. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  growers 
that  small  potatoes  planted  whole  would 
yield  a  large  number  of  under-sized  po- 
tatoes, but  in  practice  did  not  find  this 
to  be  the  case.  If  anything,  the  reverse 
was  true,  for  the  quality  of  the  product 
from  the  small  whole  seed  was  of  the 
very  best,  both  in  shape  and  size. 


This  Farmer 
increased  his  profits 
from  6  to  18  per  cent 


THE  profits  from  a  fifteen  acre  farm  in  Santa  Clara  County  returned  6 
per  cent  income  on  a  $1,000  acre  valuation  from  18W  to  19 H. 

The  ordinary  successful  farm  methods  were  practiced,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  net  a  crop  three  years  in  succession.  The  biggest  year  the  gross 
crop  brought  $2515.  Every  third  year  the  crop  ran  down  to  $150  to  $425. 
In  1911  the  owner  of  the  farm  wrote  to  us.  We  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  advised  accordingly.  The  GAVIOTA  BRAND  of  Ferti  izer  was 
used,  spraying  was  advised  and  a  change  of  agricultural  methods  enforced. 
The  Result:  1911,  $4,080  crop;  1912.  $3,800  crop;  1913.  estimated  crop  $4,500. 
Average  net  income  for  three  years  after  deducting  cost  of  fertilizer 
sprays  and  cost  of  operaiion,  18  per  cent  or  $2,684  on  a  $1,000  per  acre  valu- 
ation.   \\  e'U  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  the  owner. 

Our  service  department  under  the  management  of  P.  L.  McCrcary.  who 
was  for  five  yea  s  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  department  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  and  for  three  years  previous  to  that  engaged  in  soil  and 
w  ater  work  for  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  piepared  to  per- 
form the  same  service  for  you.  It  costs  you  nothing.  You  ow  e  it  to  your- 
self  to  know-  all  about  fertilizers  and  fertilization.  We  have  just  issued  a 
book  written  by  Mr.  McCreary  that  will  give  you  complete  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  Send  for  it  today  stating  your  acreage  and  kind  of  crops  you 
raise.   It  s  free.  * 

Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SECURITY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California.  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co.. 
17  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles. 

GAVIOTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  OF  QUALITY 
Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crop9. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Gaviota  brand  contains  the  best. 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 

Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 
SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

Burbank  Cactus  a  Specialty- 
All  information  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


T.  W.  JACKSOV  &.  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Cotton  Growing  in  Arizona. 


[Our  readers  in  the  new  California  cot- 
tondi  strict  adjacent  to  the  Colorado  river 
will  be  interested  in  an  outline  of  what 
their  Arizona  neighbors  are  doing  with 
this  world-textil  of  which  California  and 
Arizona  produce  such  a  distinctly  su- 
perior staple.  The  following  account  is 
■compiled  for  the  Progressive  Farmer  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona  from  what  seem  to  be 
fresh  and  authoritative  data. — Editor.] 

On  account  of  the  high  value  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  Egyptian  cotton 
the  United  States  Department  of  agricul- 
ture began  making  extensive  experiments 
in  its  production  about  eight  years  ago  at 
its  station  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pima  Indian  school  at  Sacaton,  Ari- 
zona, which  is  about  50  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Phoenix. 

The  first  year  the  methods  used  in  grow- 
ing upland  cotton  were  followed  with  the 
result  that  only  about  250  pounds  of  lint 
to  the  acre  were  produced.  That  yield, 
however,  was  not  profitless,  but  was  not 
satisfactory  and  since  that  time  the  sta- 
tion has  been  working  to  increase  it,  by 
carefully  selecting  seed  and  changing 
and  improving  cultural  methods  with  very 
gratifying  results.  Last  year  the  ground 
that  yielded  250  pounds  of  lint  per  acre 
eight  years  ago,  produced  approximately 
700  pounds  which  were  sold  at  from  20.1 
to  21.35  cents  per  pound  on  board  cars. 
The  station  has  given  out  the  following 
figures  covering  this  operation: 

COST  PER  ACRE. 

Farming  operations  to  time  of 

picking   $15.00 

Seed    1.00 

Picking    50.40 

Winning   1   12.00 


Total  cost   $78.40 

RETURNS   PER  ACRE. 

Lint  cotton  700  pounds  $140.00 

Seed    18.00 


Total  returns   $158.00 

Less  cost  to  produce    78.40 


Net  returns   $  79.60 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  fanners  of 
this  valley  planted  this  crop  for  the  first 
time.  In  all  about  350  acres  were  put  in 
and  the  results  were  so  successful  that 
this  year  over  4000  acres  have  been  plant- 
ed. The  following  figures  show  results  ob- 
tained and  what  can  be  expected  from 
good  farming: 

POUNDS    OF   LINT    COTTON   PER  ACRE. 

O.  A.   Warner   666 

George  Rogers   675 

M.  C.  Phelps   794 

J.  Valenzuela   442 

Robert  Bowen   548 

Imel  &  Ruse  674 

Laib   Bros  497 

E.  Birch   610 

O.  C.  Bullock  866 

E.  E.  Hill   675 

This  cotton  ordinarily  sells  at  twice  the 
price  of  Upland  or  Southern  cotton,  and 
heretofore  has  only  been  grown  success- 
fully in  Egypt.  The  land  on  which  it  can 
be  grown  in  that  country  has  for  the  past 
20  years  constantly  risen  in  value,  and 
today  sells  for  between  $500  and  $1000  per 
acre  depending  upon  its  relative  fertility 
and  location,  and  it  commands  such  prices 
notwithstanding  that  the  average  yield 
is  only  from  300  to  400  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre. 

Planting. — Planting  should  be  done  be- 
tween March  10  and  April  10,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Either  a  one  or  two-horse  planter  may  be 
used,  though  the  latter  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory.  In  soil  that  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  bake  or  run  together  it  is 
best  to  use  a  planter  with  an  open  rim 
press  wheel  that  packs  the  soil  down  on 
both  sirtes  of  the  seed  rather  than  direct- 


ly above  it,  though  in  ordinary  soil  the 
solid  press  wheel  may  be  used  with  equal- 
ly good  results. 

Land  very  rich  from  previous  crops  of 
alfalfa  and  Bermuda  grass  should  be 
planted  in  rows  4Vo  feet  apart.  New  land, 
desert  land,  or  grain  land  that  never  pro- 
duced alfalfa  should  be  planted  in  rows 
ZV2  feet  apart. 

Under  normal  conditions  seed  should 
not  be  planted  less  than  one  inch  nor 
more  than  two  inches  deep.  If  the  soil  is 
in  perfect  condition,  1  to  114  inches  is  suf- 
ficient depth  to  plant,  but  one  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  seed  must 
be  planted  deep  enough  to  guarantee  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  germinate  it  and  bring 
the  young  plants  above  the  ground.  It 
is  inadvisable  to  flood  the  land  after 
planting  in  order  to  germinate  the  seed, 
since  the  young  plants  are  unable  to  push 
through  the  crust  formed  by  flooding. 
However,  land  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  bed  may  be  irrigated  in  the  fur- 
rows to  germinate  the  seed. 

To  guarantee  a  perfect  stand,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  from  25  to  36 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  should  be  plant- 
ed. This  amount  will  give  a  thick  drill 
of  seed.  This  drill  of  seed  germinating 
together  will  greatly  aid  in  breaking  any 
crust  and  thus  do  much  to  insure  a  good 
stand.  Heavy  soil,  should,  as  a  rule,  have 
more  seed  per  care  than  light  sandy  soil. 

Cultivation.— As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
visible  in  the  rows  cultivation  should  be- 
gin. It  is  very  important  to  cultivate  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  break  any  crust  that 
may  have  formed  and  to  check  evapora- 
tion. By  shallow  cultivation  at  regular 
intervals  of  from  10  to  15  days  dur- 
ing the  early  growing  season,  the  root 
system  will  develop  better,  the  soil  will 
be  aerated,  weeds  and  Bermuda  grass 
kept  down,  and  less  water  wittb  e  re- 
quired. 

Irrigation. — If  the  land  is  level  and  con- 
tains the  proper  amount  of  moisture  when 


m         Another  Sign  of  the  Times  — 
Better  Pumping  by  Electricity 

=  f"  T  ERE  is  one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  macadamized  road  in 

=  I    0    California,  between  San  Juan  and  Hollister.    The  tank  in 

=  the  foreground — used  tosupplytheroadsprinkler — is  kept  filled 

=  by  a  pump,  driven  with  a  5  h.  p.  G-E  Motor.    The  motor  requires 

=  no  supervision  whatever — starting  up  and  stopping  automatically. 

GT7  Electric  Motor 
For  Ranch  Use 

Electric  pumping,  besides  the  greater  safety  made  possible  at  no  added 

=  insurance,  can  be  used  to  provide  cheaper  and  better  irrigation.  The 

=  average  size  of  a  G-E  Motor  used  for  irrigating  is  between  5  and  10  h.  p. 

=  The  cost  of  operating  a  motor  of  this  size  is  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 

^=  In  countless  ranching  operations  the  G-E  Motor  shows  a  greater 

=  saving  than  any  other  form  of  power.    The  manager  of  the  Malone 
Co.'s  Ranch,  Napa,  Cal.,  has  figured  that  he  can  now  crush  barley 

=  at  60  cents  a  ton.   It  cost  him  $1.75  before  he  installed  a  G-E  Motor. 

=  The  G-E  Motor  can  be  used  for  threshing,  baling,  concrete  mixing, 

"1   -  sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  etc.  And 

=  electricity  is  a  wonderful  servant  in  the 

-  --  house  for  churning,  ironing,  washing, 

'=^=  running  a  sewing  machine  and  in  scores  of 

==  other  ways.    Electricity  too,  supplies  the 

^=  safest,  best  and  most  cheerful  illumination. 

=  Write  today  for  illustrated  book  lets  about 

=  ranching  with  electricity  —  they  are  free. 

=  The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 

=  request, gladly  answer  all  Questions  re- 

--'  lating  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 

  and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 

=  to  tlie  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

■    GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  ■ 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Boise 
Salt  Lake  City 


The  HOLT  Exhibit 


AT  THE 


Sacramento  Fair,  Sept.  13-20 

will  comprise  one  of  the  most  complete  lines  of  agricultural  machinery  ever  assembled. 
A  corps  of  courteous  and  obliging  representatives  will  be  in  attendance  to  explain  in 
detail  each  of  our  products,  while  our  free  moving  pictures  will  show  them  in  actual 


n 

I 


operation. 

All  Machines  Exhibited  Will  Be  1914  Models 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EXHIBITS 

Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor,  60  H.  P.  Holt  Davis  Disc  Plows 

Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor,  30  H.  P.  Holt  Traction  Engine  Mouldboard  Plows 

Holt  Gasoline  Combined  Harvester  Holt  Stockton  Gang  Plows 

Holt  SeIf=Propelled  Harvester  Holt  Traction  Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Holt  Scrapers,  Harrows,  Etc. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 
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the  seed  is  planted,  and  intensive  cultiva- 
tion is  practiced,  the  crop  will  not  re- 
quire any  irrigation  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  planting.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  it  should  be  given  a  light  furrow  ir- 
rigation, followed  by  light  cultivation  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 
In  some  instances  one  cultivation  after 
irrigation  will  be  sufficient  to  mulch  the 
surface  thoroughly.  If  one  cultivation 
does  not  put  the  field  in  proper  condition, 
it  should  be  gone  over  a  second  time. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  irrigate  again  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  when  the  field  should  be 
given  another  light  irrigation  followed 
by  thorough  cultivation.  This  should  be 
sufficient  irrigation  to  last  until  about 
July  first.  However,  it  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  irrigate  more  frequently  on  new 
land,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  land  will 
not  retain  the  moisture  so  well  as  land 
that  has  been  cultivated  before.  In  all 
probability  it  will  be  necessary  to  irrigate 
new  land  at  least  three  times  between  the 
date  of  planting  and  July  first.  Certain 
classes  of  old  land  may  also  require  an 
extra  irrigation.  Wilting  of  some  of  the 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during 
early  development  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  general  irrigation  is  needed. 

It  is  very  important  that  irrigation  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  season  be  light 
in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  growth  of 
the  plants.  If  given  frequent  heavy  ir- 
rigations the  plants  will  grow  woody  and 
they  will  be  apt  to  maintain  this  ten- 
dency throughout  the  season  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fruitfulness.  The  foundation  for 
minimum  sized  plants  and  maximum  pro- 
ductiveness will  be  laid  if  only  sufficient 
water  is  given  the  plants  during  early  de- 
velopment to  keep  them  in  healthy  grow- 
ing condition. 

Thinning. — Cotton  should  be  generally 
thinned  after  the  second  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  when  the  plants  are  between 
8  and  12  inches  high.  Cotton  planted  on 
land  rich  from  previous  crops  of  alfalfa 
where  the  rows  are  4%  feet  apart,  should 
be  thinned  so  as  to  have  the  plants  from 
14  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  new- 
land  where  rows  are  3%  feet  apart  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  from  8  to  12 


inches  apart,  depending  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  the  'soil. 

Generally  the  planter  can  contract  for 
the  thinning  or  chopping  at  $1.  per  acre, 
which  will  allow  the  workman  fair  wages. 
The  thinning  may  be  done  in  one  opera- 
tion and  for  many  this  will  be  the  more 
practical  way.  While  thinning  in  one  op- 
eration or  in  two  seems  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  single  plant, 
still  the  yield  of  the  field  may  be  increas- 
ed by  two  thinnings  because  a  more  uni- 
form stand  will  be  guaranteed. 

If  the  cotton  is  to  be  thinned  twice  the 
plants  may  be  thinned  after  the  first  ir- 
rigation and  cultivation  to  3  to  4  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  This  distance  will  give 
the  remaining  plants  room  to  grow  and 
will  insure  plants  enough  to  replace  those 
which  may  be  killed  during  cultivation 
and  irrigation.  The  final  thinning  may  in 
this  case  be  left  until  the  plants  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  where  thinning  is  done 
in  one  operation. 

In  thinning,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  planter  should  obtain  a  uniform 
stand  of  plants  properly  spaced  in  the 
row.  For  example,  if  the  soil  is  such  as 
to  require  that  the  plants  be  thinned  to  a 
distance  of  12  inches  apart,  it  is  highly 
important  that,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
there  be  a  plant  every  12  inches  in  the 
rows  all  over  the  field. 

Cultivation  should  be  carried  on  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  over  the  rows  of 
plants.  A  riding  cultivator  which  works 
both  sides  of  the  row  equipped  with 
sweeps  that  just  cut  under  the  surface 
gives  the  best  results  with  the  least  labor. 
The  soil  should  be  ridged  up  about  the 
plants  just  high  enough  to  leave  a  broad 
shallow  channel  for  the  irrigating  water 
to  run  in.  Ordinarily  the  plants  will  have 
grown  to  a  size  to  prohibit  cultivation  by 
the  middle  of  July.  After' that  time  the 
crop  requires  no  attention,  but  that  for 
irrigation,  until  picking  time,  which  be 
gins  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. It  should  be  borne  to  mind  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  fruit  will  be  set 
by  the  minimum  amount  of  water  that  is 
required  to  keep  the  plant  thrifty.  The 
tendency  of  the  average  farmer  is  to  do  too 
much  irrigating  and  too  little  cultivating. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Grapes  and  Grape  Products. 

The  raisin  output  of  the  State  bids 
fair  to  be  smaller  than  was  thought  some 
time  since.  The  picking  has  started, 
and,  by  tray  count,  the  yield  is  estimated 
at  from  30  to  40%  of  a  full  crop,  or 
an  output  of  about  70,000  tons,  which, 
however,  will  make  a  good  year,  espe- 
cially with  the  prices  that  the  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  is  getting.  The  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  has  put  up  the  price  of  rais- 
ins from  ^  to  J/4  cent  per  pound,  the 
Thompson's  receiving  the  greater  ad- 
vance. 

Two  lines  of  Government  work  to  im- 
prove the  grape-shipping  industry  are  be- 
ing conducted.  C.  W.  Mann,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  at  Fresno 
superintending  the  packing  of  raisins  in 
redwood  sawdust.  Several  improvements 
over  last  year's  work  have  been  found, 
and  this  form  of  packing  promises  to 
reach  large  proportions  before  long.  F. 
Flossfedder,  of  the  University  Farm,  has 
been  going  over  Sacramento  valley  vine- 
yards selecting  vines  that  have  the  larg- 
est and  finest  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes. 
Cuttings  will  be  taken  from  these  vines 
later,  and  thus  by  selection  an  excellent 
strain  of  shipping  Thompson's  secured. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Eastern  grape 
crop  will  be  40%  short. 

Fresno  wineries  have  started  crushing, 
though  work  has  been  going  slowly,  as 
most  growers  have  been  giving  most  of 
tneir  attention  to  raisin  grapes.  Some 
trouble  was  experienced  through  many  of 


the  grapes  being  unripe.  Wineries  else- 
where are  operating,  or  nearly  ready  to 
do  so.  In  the  Lodi  district  $10  per  ton 
is  offered  for  grapes,  which  must  test 
22%  sugar.  In  Sonoma,  offers  of  from 
$22  to  $25  per  ton  are  reported,  and  the 
harvest  will  soon  begin. 


An  80%  normal  prune  crop  is  being 
harvested  from  Live  Oak,  Sutter  county. 

An  estimate  of  a  crop  of  40,000  cars 
of  oranges  from  California  for  the  com- 
ing season  has  been  made  by  C.  M. 
Secrist,  Coast  manager  of  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express.  The  estimate  is  subject  to  re- 
vision according  to  weather  conditions  of 
the  future. 

A.  G.  Schulz,  horticultural  commission- 
er of  Tulare  county,  is  finding  too  much 
of  the  soft  brown  scale  in  some  of  the 
older  orange  groves  of  the  Tulare  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  scale  calling  for  ar- 
tificial control  methods  in  this  district, 
and  the  one  named  has  been  kept  down 
by  natural  parasites  heretofore,  but  if 
it  continues  to  increase,  it  may  require 
fumigation. 

Preparations  for  the  Fourth  National 
Orange  Show  to  be  held  at  San  Bernar- 
dino six  months  hence  have  been  actively 
begun. 

The  California  Canneries  Co.'s  plant  at 
Visalia  is  running  with  a  payroll  of  375 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  season 
began  July  3  and  will  end  about  Sep- 
tember 21.  The  output  will  be  a  little 
less  than  that  of  last  year. 


A  Willing  Worker 


SAMSON  TRACTORS  are  built  for  plowing  and  cultivating 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  for  farms  of  moderate  size.  They  have 
proven  their  ability  to  do  the  work  at  far  less  expense  than  with 
live  stock— .-and  the  soil  is  turned  to  a  greater  depth. 

Fitted  with  the  wonderful  Samson  Sieve — grip  wheels — the 
tractor  works  easily  in  plowed  ground  or  on  wet,  sticky  clay  and 
adobe  soils.  These  wheels  and  the  tractor  are  described  in  new 
catalog — just  printed. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  I  A. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Built  especially  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
work.  Absolutely  dependable;  they  need  no 
attention  except  fuel  and  oil.  Automatic 
throttling  governor.  Every  engine  guaranteed. 
Also  used  on  tractors  and  i  n  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories— light  enough  to  be  easily  portable  and  yet  can't 
be  beat  tor  reliability  and  power.  Made  in  two  and 
three  cylinder  sizes. 

Use  kerosene,  gasoline  any   n   nn_  ni0i0  I  Base  noP 
or  distillate.  M  H.  r.  liOUipicie  included. 

16,  24  and  36  H.  P.  engines  at  comparatively  low  prices.   You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  their  equal. 
Write  Today  For  Our  Special  Irrigating;  Engine  Catalog 

It  describes  and  illustrates  this  entire  I  ine  of  Gray  Engines,  and  gives  you  the  information  you  want.  State  exactly 
what  your  requirements  are,  and  your  letter  will  receive  tbe  attention  of  our  Special  Service  Department. 

GRAY   MOTOR  CO.,     918  Gray  Motor   Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


) $249.00 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  tbe  hard  usage  to  which 

It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3600  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  wtU  break 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
Id  1113. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

A  M  ES-IH  V  IN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000   PLANTS   READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chas.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Home  I'hone  407 


September  13,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  i'ou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


MEN  WANTED  FOR  PERMANENT  PO- 
SITIONS.— Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  ranch  superinten- 
dent, an  assistant  ranch  superintendent, 
a  horticulturist,  two  ranch  foreman,  a 
hog  man,  and  two  general  cattlemen — 
one  for  Nevada,  and  one  for  California. 
Only  men  of  wide  local  experience  and 
with  best  of  references  need  apply.  Send 
application  to  Box  11,  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
stating  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected. 

TENANTS  WANTED — Miller  &  Lux,  In- 
corporated, desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
men  having  work  stock  and  capital  suf- 
ficient to  farm  300  acres  or  more  of  grain 
land,  on  a  new  area  of  land  being  opened 
up  under  ditch.  Address  Box  15,  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  .  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Agricultural  college  graduate  with  coun- 
trywide practical  experience  in  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture,  5  years  in  Cal.,  wants  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  or  develop  fruit  ranch, 
preferably  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  Ad- 
dress Box  10,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

I  am  interested  in  2000  acres  of  land, 
very  rich  soil  tested  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  32  miles  from  Mojave, 
land  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  and  only  2  miles  from 
railroad  station.  I  want  to  get  some 
party  who  has  complete  or  part  complete 
farming  implements  to  take  full  charge 
of  place,  and  will  malte  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  proper  party.  The  place  has 
never  been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  con- 
dition. Only  want  small  part  cultivated. 
Write  full  particulars  or  call  on  Harry 
M.  Lichtenstein,  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty    Trees    of    quality.  Sevastopol, 

BEFORE  COMMENCING  OUR  REGULAR 
SEASON'S  advertising  campaign,  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  plant  lovers, 
fruit  growers  and  our '  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  we  not  only  have 
a  magnificent  and  complete  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stocks,  but  in  addition  to 
this  will  have  many  novelties  to  offer  which 
will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  solicit 
inquiries  NOW  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  inducements  on  many  lines.  Mail 
us  a  list  of  your  probable  wants  NOW  and 
permit  us  to  figure  with  you.  Our  firm  is 
backed  with  30  years  of  an  honorable, 
straightforward  business  career  and  we 
always  have  our  customers'  interests  at 
heart.  Our  annual  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion about  November  15th.  If  you  are  in- 
terested let  us  hear  from  you.  FANCHER 
CREEK  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  180, 
Fresno,  California. 


.AND  FOR  SALE. 


LAND  AND  WATER — $100  per  acre. 
Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — An  excellent  location  for 
bees  and  poultry.  Located  on  two  rail- 
roads in  Lassen  county.  150  acres  witli 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings,  30  acres 
in  alfalfa.  Several  hundred  acres  alfalfa 
surrounding  within  two  miles  radius. 
Ranch  is  fenced.  Good  water  and  cli- 
mate. Price  $3500.  Address  A.  G.  Evans, 
Doyle,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  seed  (domestic) 
crop  of  '13.  Free  from  noxious  seeds. 
Price  15c  per  pound  f.o.b.  Zamora,  Yolo 
county,  Cal.  Samples  on  application.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Sta.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli.  Newman,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clav  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

FOR  SALE — 175  tons  choice  alfalfa  ha'y 
and  30  tons  grain  hay,  delivered  on  cars 
at  Delevan.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith, 
Delevan,  Cal. 


Miscellaneous  News  Notes. 

Last  winter  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press 
published  several  articles  on  septic  sys- 
tems and  the  disposal  of  sewage  on  the 
farm  which  aroused  great  interest.  The 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  June,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  contains  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial on  sewage  disposal  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  fol- 
low the  matter  up.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed from  a  rather  technical  stand- 
point and  is  also  more  for  small  towns 
than  for  private  plants. 

The  output  of  honey  from  the  Imperial 
valley  will  .be  large  this  year,  being  esti- 
mated by  A.  F.  Wagner,  county  bee  in- 
spector, at  600  tons,  or  30  carloads.  There 
are  about  15,000  stands  of  bees  in  the 
valley  this  year,  against  3,500  four  years 
ago,  the  increase  during  the  year  being 
25%,  This  season  has  been  very  favor- 
able for  honey  production. 

A  rice  mill  will  be  built  and  operated 
within  60  days  at  Biggs,  Butte  county, 
according  to  arrangements  just  completed 
with  Charles  B.  Hale,  a  member  of  a 
large  importing  and  exporting  firm  of 
San  Francisco.  The  mill  will  cost 
$40,000.  Tne  mill  company  wnl  either 
buy  rice  or  mill  it  for  growers  at  small 
cost. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  northern  Sacra- 
mento valley  is  progressing  nicely.  At 
Richvale,  C.  J.  Ahlstrom  will  have  about 
15  rice-binders  in  operation  within  a 
short  time. 

The  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Stockton  is  meeting  with  excellent  re- 
sults with  poultry.  The  flock  now  num- 
bers 5,000  hens  and  provides  nearly  all 
the  eggs  that  are  needed.  When  the  hens 
are  laying  well  there  is  a  large  surplus, 
which  is  preserved  for  fall  and.  winter 
use. 

A  report  from  Tulare  states  that  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture recently  put  in  a  day  at  the  Tagus 
ranch  investigating  the  prospects  for 
starting  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
place  by  the  university. 

Two  hundred  ring-neck  pheasants 
from  the  State  Game  Farm  at  Hayward 
have  been  liberate  near  Fort  Jones,  Sis- 
kiyou county. 

A  new  plan  for  crop  reporting  in  being 
tried  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  several  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  and  will  be  applied  everywhere  if 
successful.  Reports  are  to  be  telegraphed 
to  a  central  station  on  some  certain  date, 
and  there  are  summarized  and  sent  out 
at  once,  so  that  papers  can  publish  a 
statement  of  general  crop  conditions 
within  24  hours  after  the  first  one  was 
handed  in.  According  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  the  one  recently  given  up,  the 
reports  reached  the  public  too  late  to 
be  of  much  use.  This  method  should 
enable  the  farmers  to  get  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  of  changes  in  crop  conditions 
as  soon  as  the  buyers  of  their  produce. 

Olive  growers  are  coming  into  their 
own  at  this  time.  A  few  years  ago  grow- 
ers had  to  accept  $25  and  $30  per  ton, 
while  now  the  prices  run  over  $100,  and 
from  a  last  week's  Oroville  paper  we 
learn  that  one  grower  there  sold  his 
olives  at  $165  per  ton  and  that  other  con- 
tracts have  been  made  at  $150  per  ton. 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F  T 
A;  FRI9KE'  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria).  Box  W,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
FSe£-  ,  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME— Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


vetch 
fenugreek 
burr  clover 
melilotus  clover 
field  peas 


These  and  other  le- 
gumes are  the  plants 
that  are  making  money 
for  many  orchardists 
and  farmers  when  used 
as 

COVER  CROPS 

Some  growers  get 
their  money  back  by 
foraging  the  crop  be- 
fore it  is  turned  under 
for  the  value  of  its  ni- 
trogen and  humus. 

All  cover  crops  will 
show  an  average  in- 
crease of  100%  in  foli- 
age and  nitrogen  nod- 
ules when  inoculated 
with 

FARMOGERM 

Write  Dept.  R  for 
special  literature  and 
expert  advice  free. 


SeedSPlantCO- 

326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFR& 


The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  will  positively  increase  your 
present  water  supply  and  you  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples for  producing  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  are  correct. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

are  built  to  stand  constant  wear,  to  work  perfectly  under 
all  conditions,  proving  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  They  are 
of  simple  construction — no  plunger  rods,  valves  or  cup  leath- 
ers. They  have  a  thorough  system  of  lubrication  and  water 
cooling.  They  eliminate  the  old-style  well-pit  and  its 
trouble — as  they  are  constructed  to  pass  inside  the  well 
casing  and  built  so  that  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top 
of  the  ground.  With  every  pump  goes  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
service.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water  experts  for  free 
advice. 

Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problems.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  Service. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-10  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office:       508  Kohl  Bldg. 
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How  to  Develop  Our 


that  any  increase  in  produeion  of  pork  and  mut- 
ton depended  largely  upon  the  future  immigra- 
tion, for  it  was  the  new  settler  who  would  most 
readily  adopt  advices  given. 

An  Eastern  Example.-  -Instead  of  spending 
time  and  money  experimenting  with  colonization 
plans,  it  was  decided  to  interview  authorities  on 
the  subject  in  the  East,  and  subsequently  a  trip 
was  made  for  that  purpose.  While  there,  it  was 
|  learned  that  a  certain  large  railroad  had  achieved 
;  considerable  success  in  colonization,  and  for  that 
reason  the  president's  advice  was  sought  on  the 
matter.  It  was  learned  that  this  company  had 
colonized  40.000  families  in  three  years'  time,  or 
more  than  the  Pacific  Coast  States  had  accom- 
I  lished  in  ten  years.  Surely  the  president  of 
such  a  company  could  aid  in  solving  Oregon's 
problem.  Through  him  it  was  learned  that  West- 
erners had  an  erroneous  idea  on  the  subject,  and 
to  furnish  proof  for  his  assertion,  he  said : 
"Shortly  after  the  construction  of  our  road 
started,  we  began  with  our  colonization  plans, 
for  it  traversed  hundreds  of  miles  of  open  coun- 
try having  a  scattered  population.  With  this 
condition  confronting  us,  it  was  very  evident  that 
an  increase  in  rural  population  was  needed  all 


Holstein-Friesians  of  J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto. 

Developing  the  State's  livestock  resources  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  confronting  the  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  today,  and  one  which  is  receiv- 
ing the  consideration  of  every  wide-awake  live- 
stock man. 

That  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem  will 
be  successfully  worked  out  in  time,  every  one 
admits,  but  as  yet  no  definite  plan  has  been 
outlined  to  work  by,  and  the  story  of  Oregon's 
experience  along  similar  lines  should  furnish  food 
for  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  New  Idea. — Several  years  ago  plans  were 
formulated  for  union  stockyards  at*  Portland,  and 
preparations  made  for  starting  the  same.  After 
organizing,  the  affairs  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  general  manager,  whose  duties  were,  natur- 
ally, to  make  it  a  successful  undertaking. 

The  launching  of  the  establishment  was  com- 
paratively simple,  but  the  management  soon  be- 
gan to  have  real  troubles.  Quite  contrary  to 
usual  experience,  this  was  not  caused  by  a  lim- 
ited demand,  but  rather  by  a  shortage  in  some 
lines.  Beef  and  wool  sheep  could  be  depended 
upon  in  large  enough  quantities  to  supply  the 
trade,  but  the  State's  supply  of  pork  and  mutton 
Bheep  was  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
market.  The  proposition  facing  the  management 
was  to  increase  the  hog  and  mutton  sheep  sup- 
ply or  consider  the  undertaking  a  failure. 

Surely  the  task  of  increasing  an  entire  State's 
output  was  a  big  one  for  an  individual  to  under- 
take, but  it  was  finally  proved  that  one  live 
wire  with  an  idea  could,  through  continual  agi- 
tation and  co-operation,  eventually  gain  his  point. 

Bankers,  railroad  officials,  newspapers,  promo- 
tion organizations — in  fact,  all  who  would  give 
him  an  audience — were  interviewed  and  advised 
that  more  mutton  and  pork  must  be  produced. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  writing  articles  on  the 
profit  of  swine  ami  mutton  sheep  raising,  and 
every  source  of  publicity  was  deluged  with  such 
matter. 

Instead  of  his  duties  assuming  the  nature  of 
a  manager  entirely,  they  developed  into  those 
pf  a  publicity  agent  as  well  ;  but  with  all  of 
the  extra  effort,  there  was  still  a  shortage  of 
pork  and  mutton.    It  was  evident,  at  this  time, 
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road,  bankers,  and  others  who  had  previously 
lent  their  support.  With  the  efforts  of  these 
combined  forces  came  a  new  era  in  colonization 
plans.  Everyone  began  to  see  the  need  of  more 
livestock,  newspapers  and  promotion  literature 
advocated  it.  speakers  at  banquets  and  public 
gatherings  dwelt  upon  it,  even  preachers  used  it 
as  an  argument  in  their  sermons  and  bankers 
mentioned  it  in  their  business  correspondence. 
Everywhere  the  opinion  prevailed  that  Oregon 
was  the  one  place  to  raise  livestock  of  all  kinds, 
and  particularly  mutton  sheep  and  hogs. 

Again  this  colonization  plan  has  proved  a  suc- 
cessful one,  for  Oregon's  livestock  industry  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate  since  its  introduction.  In 
fact,  the  valuation  of  pork  products  alone  for  the 
year  1912  in  Oregon  and  two  sister  States  which 
were  greatly  aided  by  Oregon's  campaign,  was 
$12,000,000  more  than  those  in  the  same  States 
during  1011.  which  shows  that  more  immigra- 
tion was  the  cure  for  the  livestock  shortage  of  a 
few  years  previous. 

The  California  Situation. — California  is  today 
facing  the  same  problem  that  Oregon  did  several 
years  ago,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  solution 
would  prove  beneficial  here. 


Quartet  of  Serviceable  California-Grown  Horses. 


along  the  line,  to  put  the  road  on  a  paying  basis. 
For  this  reason  data  were  secured  which  showed 
that  the  average  farmer  changing  locations  had 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars.  With 
this  capital,  land  and  implements  must  be  pur- 
chased, buildings  and  fences  erected,  and  some 
crop  grown  which  would  yield  a  quick  revenue 
for  maintenance.  Instead  of  advocating  the 
growing  of  fruit,  as  you  Westerners  do.  requir- 
ing several  years  to  realize  returns,  we  urged  set- 
tlers to  grow  agricultural  crops  and  livestock,  for 
almost  immediate  returns  can  be  realized  from 
these.  Results  show  that  our  plan  was  a  logical 
one,  for  the  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  very 
satisfactory  since  colonization  started.  The  lit- 
erature sent  out  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
places  special  emphasis  upon  the  fruit-growing 
possibilities,  but  doesn't  dwell  upon  your  other 
resources  to  any  extent.  It  is  true  those  colon- 
ists who  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
capital  are  attracted  by  fruit  culture,  but  the 
multitudes  with  small  capital  cannot  purchase 
high-priced  land  and  wait  for  it  to  begin  pro- 
ducing. If.  however,  these  people  were  informed 
that  there  are  other  profitable  resources,  such  as 
livestock  and  agricultural  products,  your  immi- 
gration problem,  and  incidentally  your  meat 
shortage,  would  be  solved." 

Profiting'  by  Others'  Experience. — The  logic  of 
this  argument  appealed  to  the  troubled  manager, 
and  in  turn  to  the  head  of  a  large  Western  rail- 


Our  growth,  while  remarkable,  has  not  been 
along  stock  lines;  we  have  lived  in  a  fruit  at- 
mosphere which,  though  aiding  the  horticultural 
growth  of  the  State,  has  not  greatly  benefited  the 
livestock  industry. 

We,  like  Oregon,  have  carried  on  colonization 
plans  in  a  large  way,  but  have  unconsciously 
given  the  impression  to  the  prospective  colonist 
that  our  fruit-growing  business  was  the  most 
promising  of  the  State's  resources. 

The  average  California  resident  knows  this  con- 
dition is  not  true,  but,  as  the  Eastern  railroad 
manager  said,  the  multitudes  with  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  do  not,  and  as  a  consequence  the  live- 
stock growth  of  the  State  suffers. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  that  afford 
justification  for  this  conclusion,  one  in  mind  be- 
ing the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  here 
in  1015.  This  is  considered  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity that  has  ever  been  offered  this  State  for 
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development  purposes,  as  prospective  settlers  will 
visit  us  from  every  known  country  at  that  time. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  erect  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  Califor- 
nia county  exhibits  showing  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities offered-in  the  State.  To  cover  the  cost 
of  this  building,  floor  space  was  rented  at  $2.50 
per  square  foot,  and  some  counties  have  invested 
as  much  as  $25,000  in  this  way.  These  rentals 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  special  tax  levies  upon  prop- 
erty owners.  Unquestionably,  these  exhibits  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural interests,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
materially  aid  livestock  development,  as  even  those 
counties  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  livestock 
localities,  are  preparing  to  make  a  display  of  hor- 
ticultural and  agricultural  products,  but  are  sadly 
neglecting  any  promotion  along  livestock  lines, 
when  the  latter  would  be  far  more  representative 
of  their  county. 

"While  it  is  true  that  provision  is  being  made 
for  a  world's  display  of  livestock,  this,  like  the 
main  horticultural  exhibit,  will  not  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  promoting  local  livestock  interests ; 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  those  counties  inter- 
ested in  livestock  raising  should  lend  some  finan- 


be  supplied,  and  when  this  condition  is  overcome 
the  grower  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
an  outside  market,  as  every  State  is  now  facing 
a  draft-horse  shortage. 

The  natural  advantages  California  affords  in 
.the  way  of  climate  and  feed  are  nowhere  ex- 
celled for  the  raising  of  horses,  and  it  should  be 
one  of  the  greatest  stud-farm  localities  in  the 
world. 

Last  year  our  importations  for  breeding  stock 
amounted  to  over  $1,500,000,  which  should  have 
gone  to  California  breeders  had  they  such  stock 
to  sell. 

The  fact  that  the  average  valuation  of  Califor- 
nia horses  was  placed  at  a  lower  figure  for  1912 
than  for  1911  indicates  that  well-bred  drafters 
and  not  smaller  horses  should  receive  the  farm- 
ers' future  consideration. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Situation. — Having  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  range  cattle  States  in 
the  country,  one  might  suppose  that  future  de- 
velopment along  beef  cattle  lines  was  most  un- 
likely. Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  however,  for 
with  a  State  and  world-wide  meat  shortage  fac- 
ing us,  the  cattle  situation  is  becoming  of  prime 
importance. 


Hog  Ranch  Near  Princeton,  Colusa  County. 


<cial  support  to  a  local  showing  of  that  kind. 

A  short  resume  of  our  opportunities  may 
tstrengthen  the  above  contention  and  serve  to  fur- 
nish data  for  future  work. 

The  Horse  Outlook. — At  the  present  time  the 
valuation  placed  upon  horses  in  California  is 
:more  than  that  of  any  other  farm  animal  we  raise, 
and  they  are  yearly  growing  numerically  stronger. 
This  condition  has  been  brought  about  through 
past  agricultural  development,  an  increasing  city 
market  for  heavy  drafters,  and  a  growing  export 
business,  and  the  future  prospects  are  very  bright 
for  the  breeding  of  certain  types.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  type,  however,  for 
the  future  horse  in  California  must  be  better 
bred  than  heretofore.  Any  of  the  heavier  breeds 
find  a  good  market,  for  our  city  buyers  yearly 
import  large  numbers  of  heavy  horses,  claiming 
this  State's  output  will  not  supply  their  needs. 
It  will  take  some  time  for  this  home  demand  to 


Heretofore  our  beef  supply  has  been  compara- 
tively simple,  as  we  have  had  large  areas  of 
range  land  which  supplied  large  quantities  of 
cheap  feed,  but  these  ranges  have  yearly  been 
cut  down  as  the  land  became  more  valuable,  and 
at  the  present  time  our  imports  are  growing  larger 
and  our  exports  smaller,  indicating  that  the 
State's  demand  will  soon  overtake  the  supply. 
There  are  two  factors  which  should  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  on  this  problem ;  they  are  better 
bred  stock  and  alfalfa,  and  these  in  connection 
with  proficient  management  should  discourage 
any  fear  of  beef  shortage  in  California,  and  at 
the  same  time  add  millions  to  the  State's  wealth. 

We  already  have  large  areas  of  alfalfa,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  still  to  be  put  under 
cultivation  and  irrigation  which  will  furnish 
cheaper  feed  than  any  other  State  now  has. 

At  the  present  time  better  bred  stock  is  the 
most  startling  need,  and  though  that  kind,  of 
stock  is  increasing  yearly,  much  of  our  range 
cattle  need  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

With  more  settlers  to  raise  alfalfa,  and  with 
better  bred  cattle  to  consume  it,  our  State  should 
be  a  leader  in  beef  production,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  most  promising  for  that  condition  at 
the  present  time. 

Sheep  Prospects. — This  branch  of  the  livestock 
jTidnstry  h*»s.  Ifro  hoof  or>t(lo.  boon  rlopovdonl  to 
a  large  exleiil  upon  range  conditions,    ll  is  due 


Udder  Development  of  Jersey    fi.  H.  Locke  Co., 
Lockeford,  Cal. 

to  this  fact  that  sheep-raising  is  undergoing  a 
marked  change  in  methods,  the  growth  of  which 
is  hard  to  foretell.  Heretofore  the  industry  has 
been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  districts 
where  cheap  valley  lands  afforded  winter  feed 
and  the  higher  mountains  summer  feeding. 

Through  the  rise  in  value  of  the  lower  lands 
and  the  cutting  up  of  mountain  ranges,  sheep- 
raising  from  now  on  will  be  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively in  alfalfa  and  grain-growing  sections. 

Although  our  wool  production  last  year  was 
smaller  than  it  has  been  since  1868,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  is  nearly  as  high 
now  as  at  any  time  since  1896,  and  the  average 
valuation  is  higher  now  than  ever  before. 

This  shows  that  the  production  will  not  de- 
crease with  the  State's  development,  for  with 
higher  mutton  prices  and  a  satisfactory  wool  quo- 
tation, it  will  be  possible  for  sheep-raising  to  be 
profitable  for  the  smaller  farmer,  as  has  not  here- 
tofore been  the  case. 

The  present  export  demand  for  mutton  sheep  is 
increasing  as  well  as  our  home  market,  being  in- 
fluenced largely  by  the  shortage  of  other  meats. 
In  undergoing  this  change  of  methods,  the  needs 
are  similar  to  those  of  all  other  classes  of  live- 
stock, inasmuch  as  better  bred  sheep  are  badly 
needed  at  this  time. 

A  good  start  has  already  been  made  by  some 
of  our  sheep  breeders  to  aid  in  bettering  the 
quality  grown,  and  a  little  education  along  Ore- 
gon lines  should  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  keep- 
ing California  in  front  rank  as  a  sheep  State. 

Swine  Growing  Opportunity.— The  percentage 
of  pork  imported  for  consumption  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  farm  animal,  and  this,  in  face 
of  our  State  having  large  possibilities  in  this  re- 
spect, demonstrates  that  we  need  badly  the  ser- 
vices of  our  friend,  the  stockyard  promoter. 

Swine,  unlike  cattle  or  sheep,  are  raised  more 
or  less  extensively  by  all  classes  of  farmers,  and 
as  a  by-product  have  proved  second  to  none  for 
profit,  and  also  affords  the  new  settler  a  means 
of  starting  his  income  in  less  time  than  almost 
anything  he  can  enter  into. 

The  past  objection  of  not  being  able  to  grow 
corn  for  feed  has  been  overcome  in  most  locali- 
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ties,  and  today  there  are  a  great  many 
proved  districts  that  have  been  found 
capable  of  producing  good  corn  in  fairly 
large  quantities. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  suppose  that 
this  condition  will  continue  to  improve, 
for  with  the  growth  of  alfalfa  and  the 
dairy  business,  the  necessity  of  rotation 
is  becoming  more  pronounced,  and  corn 
fits  into  this  scheme  better  than  most 
other  crops. 

Some  improvement  is  needed  in  our 
methods,  in  order  to  meet  the  market 
requirements,  but  the  great  problem  with 
hogs,  as  with  other  branches  of  live- 
stock raising,  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  the  raising  of  better  stock,  for  that 
means  more  money  to  the  grower,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  more  growers. 

The  packing-house  requirements  would 
also  be  met  with  better  bred  stock,  and 
instead  of  importing  twice  the  amount 
of  pork  we  consume,  our  production 
would  be  built  up  to  the  State's  demand. 
Oregon  needed  more  hogs,  and  so  does 
California. 

The  Dairying  FUTURE. — With  the  vast 
development  of  irrigable  lands,  dairying 
has  grown  faster  in  recent  years  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Nowhere  are  natural  conditions 
so  favorable  for  the  milch  cow  as  in  this 
State,  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  public- 
ity it  seems  remarkable  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
enterprise  that  $32, 000,000  was  disbursed 
to  California  farmers  last  year  and  that 
there  were  1,500,000  milch  cows,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  over  $42,000,000,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1913.  These  fig- 
ures denote  that  dairying  is  one  of  our 
most  promising  resources,  especially  since 
neither  our  markets  nor  available  lands 
have  as  yet  been  anywhere  near  devel- 
oped. 

Our  butter  and  cheese  production  are 
still  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
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ED.  E.  JOHNSON.  Turlock.  Cal. 


latter  shortage  being  more  pronounced. 
While  w-e  import  some  butter,  the  export 
business  is  annually  increasing  and  new 
markets  are  being  opened. 

As  a  breeding  center  for  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle,  every  indication  now  points 
to  this  State  being  a  leader,  and  no 
other  country  offers  better  facilities  for 
that  branch  of  the  industry. 

At  present  the  average  butter-fat  pro- 
duction per  cow  is  figured  at  about  150 
pounds  per  year,  due  largely  to  the  poor 
grade  of  milch  cows  used.  By  having  the 
greatest  of  cheap  feeds,  alfalfa,  and 
through  the  use  of  well  bred  sires,  the 
future  dairyman  will  very  likely  increase 
this  average  production  considerably  and 
will  also  hold  out  inducements  for  the 
above-mentioned  multitudes  who  can 
through  dairying  realize  speedy  and  sub- 
stantial returns. 

A  Step  in  THE  Right  Direction. — In 
the  above,  several  factors  have  been 
pointed  out,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  our  problem,  like  Oregon's,  is  a 
large  one.  and  that  an  organized  effort  is 
needed,  not  only  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  stock  interest,  but  for  the  entire 
State  as  well. 

Our  immigration  methods  no  doubt 
need  readjusting,  for  the  need  of  more 
farmers  who  will  raise  more  livestock 
is  very  evident  at  this  time.  At  pres- 
ent steps  should  be  taken  by  every  live- 
stock man  in  the  State  to  start  an  edu- 
cational campaign  showing,  if  necessary, 
bankers,  politicians,  promotion  societies, 
newspapers,  and  others  what  the  live- 
stock situation  is  today  and  should  be 
in  the  future. 

As  the  stockyards  manager  found  that 
those  most  vitally  interested  must  be 
aroused  before  any  widespread  interest 
could  be  hoped  for,  it  would  seem  that 
breeders  themselves  must  be  awakened 
to  the  opportunities  presented. 

No  other  class  of  stockmen  are  more 
interested  in  developing  the  industry  than 
pure-bred  stockmen,  and  during  the  com- 
ing week  the  State  Fair  will  be  head- 
quarters for  most  of  them.  A  general 
discussion  at  this  time  of  what  is  most 
needed  and  how  best  to  obtain  it  might 
be  satisfactorily  worked  out.  and  is  surely 
worth  an  effort. 

California's  livestock  growth  is  too  far 
advanced  to  stop  where  it  is  at  present: 
resting  simply  for  the  want  of  organ- 
ization and  publicity.  Speaking  of  pub- 
licity, which  means  recognition,  the  fact 
that  each  year  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  pure-bred  stock  passes  through 
California  from  the  East  for  foreign  ship- 
ments indicates  that  as  a  State  Califor- 
nia is  not  recognized  along  stock  lines. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stockmen  here 
will  see  the  railroad  president's  logic 
when  he  said:  "You  are  on  the  wrong 
track  for  immigration." 


GETTING  ALFALFA  STAND  ON 
BLOWING  SOIL. 

A  great  many  people  have  been  troubled 
a  good  deal  through  the  Fallon  Project, 
in  the  sections  where  the  soil  was  light 
and  sandy,  by  having  the  wind  blow  out 
their  alfalfa  seed. 

C.  L.  Clark,  of  Fallon,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing method  that  has  worked  very  suc- 
cessfully. As  the  damaging  winds  all 
come  from  the  west,  he  advises  starting 
in  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
piece  of  land  to  be  planted.  Instead  of 
burning  the  brush,  clear  off  enough  land 
to  make  one  check  and  pile  the  brush  up 
at  the  west  end  for  a  wind  barrier.  This 
will  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  out  the 
first  check,  leave  the  brush  on  the  next 
check  and  clear  off  for  the  other  one,  and 
so  on.  Next  year  if  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  start,  grub  out  the  alternat- 
ing checks  and  plant.  The  stand  of  old 
alfalfa  will  keep  the  wind  from  having 
very  much  force. 


Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos 


Now  is  the  time  to  erect  your  silo  and 
be  prepared  for  any  shortage  of  feed  or 
burnt  out  pastures  during  the  coming  year. 


See  our  14x30  silo  set  up  complete  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Sacramento 
Sept.  13  to  20. 

We  will  also  show  Ensilage  Cutter  in  operation,  along 
with  our  new  up-to-date  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines.  Also 
the  improved  type  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  James 
Barn  Equipment  and  Edison  complete  storage  battery 
lighting  outfit  in  operation. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  just  to  the  right 
of  the  main  carriage  entrance. 

Write  for  free  catalog  describing  any  of  the  above. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
101  Drumm  St. 


'Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


SEATTLE 
1016  Western  Ave. 


JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER 

WITH  BEATER  ON  THE  AXLE 


The  JOHN  DEERE  LOW  DOWN  SPREADER  is  easy  to  load  because 
you  lift  the  fork  only  three  feet. 

Is  is  LIGHT  DRAFT — Roller  Bearings  is  the  reason. 

It  is  the  SIMPLEST  Spreader  made  because  the  beater  is  right  on  the  axle 
where  it  should  be. 

It  spreads  from  5  loads  to  25  loads  to  the  acre,  as  you  like — by  a  simple 
movement  of  the  feed-lever  operated  from  the  seat. 

With  another  lever  by  the  seat  you  throw  the  beater  out  of  gear  and  you 
have  a  simple  farm  wagon. 

It  is  efficient,  light  draft,  economical,  easy  to  load  and  quick  to  unload; 
durable  and  dependable. 

The  JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER  is  a  perfect  spreader. 

Write  us  for  pamphlet  "What  Manure  Will  Do  For  You"  free  for  the 
asking. 

SEE  THE  MAGNIFICENT  JOHN  DEERE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 

Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves.  _  _ 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  B  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  Sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.  POLAND-CHINAS.  Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

E  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls 
(unregistered);  one  dark  fawn,  the 
other  light  fawn  colored.  Price  $50 
each.    C.  Booth,  Alamo,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  It.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breede., 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


WITH  THE  LIVESTOCK  MEN. 


The  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery  is 
now  making  about  2,500  pounds  of  butter 
per.  day  and  reports  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing, mostly  from  the  Los  Angeies 
market. 

In  order  to  have  a  strictly  dairy  cattle 
authority  to  do  the  judging  at  the  State 
Fair,  the  services  of  Prof.  O.  E.  Reid,  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  have 
been  secured. 


In  face  of  the  dry  year  experienced 
by  dairymen  in  Kings  county,  two  cream- 
eries in  Hanford  have  made  a  daily  aver- 
age of  4,247  pounds  of  butter  during  the 
month  of  August. 

Dr.  Megowan,  food  and  market  inspec- 
tor of  Sacramento,  has  entered  complaint 
against  Miller  &  Lux  of  San  f  rancisco, 
charging  them  with  selling  sausage  over- 
colored  with  coal-tar  dyes. 


The  first  shipment  of  sheep  for  the 
season  was  sent  East  from  Winnemucca 
during  the  week.  There  were  17,500  head 
in  the  lot,  which  is  only  a  forerunner  of 
the  many  to  follow  from  that  region. 

McAlister  &  Son,  of  Chico,  report  that 
the  demand  for  pure-bred  Holsteins  in 
southern  California  has  been  very  good 
this  summer,  and  that  they  expect  to 
go  Bast  this  fall  to  purchase  additional 
stock. 

Official  testing  was  started  this  week 
by  J.  W.  Benoit,  the  Holstein  breeder  of 
Modesto.  He  writes  that  five  cows  will 
be  put  on  test  at  the  present  time  and 
some  good  records  are  expected  as  a  re- 
sult. 


H.  L.  Murphy,  of  Perkins,  writes  this 
office  that  he  will  show  12  Berkshire  hogs 
and  one  Short-horn  bull  at  the  State  Fair. 
This  is  49  years  that  some  of  the  Mur- 
phy family  have  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair. 


Two  large  silos  are  being  erected  by 
the  Cooley  brothers  of  Durham,  Butte 
county.  These  are  the  first  to  be  built 
in  that  locality  and  show  that  better 
dairy  methods  are  to  be  found  there  from 
now  on. 


The  great  land-owners,  including  many 
of  the  big  lumber  companies,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, are  offering  3,000,000  acres  of  rich 
pasture  lands  at  nominal  charges  to  the 
cattle  raisers  of  the  drought-stricken 
Southwest. 


The  advanced  registry  records  fur- 
nished by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion show  that  the  Ayrshire  breed  is 
making  large  strides  in  milk  production. 
The  average  production  for  the  last  cows 
reported  on,  over  two  years  old,  was 
over  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and  the  test 
is  also  gradually  becoming  higher. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE: — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins.  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMPLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS— Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R:  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farra.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosfc — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


T.  D.  Carneal  shipped  last  week  from 
Livermore  two  carloads  of  Devon  cattle 
that  brought  an  average  price  of  $62.25 
per  head.  This  breed  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially fitted  for  hilly  country  like  that 
around  Livermore. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia Creamery  Operators'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Tulare,  November  6,  7,  and  8. 
It  is  expected  that  the  State  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation will  want  to  hold  its  meeting  at 
the  same  place  and  time. 


U.  G.  Strader,  breeder  of  Dutch  Belted 
cattle,  of  Ceres,  writes  that  a  good-sized 
herd  of  his  stock  will  be  exhibited  at 
Sacramento  during  Fair  week.  This  stock 
always  attracts  considerable  attention,  as 
they  have  been  very  uncommon  on  this 
Coast  heretofore. 


While  on  a  tour  through  Tulare  coun- 
ty, John  Hilton  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  reported  as  having 
stated  that  he  considers  Tulare  a  re- 
markable dairy  country  and  the  methods 
used  equally  as  good  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country. 


The  senior  two-year-old  heifer,  Aggie 
Acme  of  Riverside  2nd,  164467,  owned  by 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Son,  of  Woodland,  has 
just  completed  an  official  seven-day  record 
of  321.5  pounds  of  milk,  11.33  pounds  of 
butter-fat.  The  Merci  Rancn  at  Modesto 
has  also  had  four  cows  in  the  official 
tests  recognized  jy  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 


It  is  estimated  that  50,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  are  being  pastured  in  Imperial 
valley  this  year  which  will  yield  a  net 
profit  of  $25  per  head  to  the  cattlemen 
and  nearly  the  same  amount  to  the  land- 
owners. Fat  cattle  are  being  shipped 
out  in  good-sized  lots  at  present,  and 
these  shipments  are  expected  to  be  much 
larger  during  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is 
believed  that  the  coming  season  will  show 
a  gain  of  from  20  to  25%  over  the  past 
season,  one  man  being  expected  to  bring 
in  12,000  range  cattle  this  month. 


It  NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

[  Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
aneed  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


You  can  get  from  1  to  5  pounds  | 
more  milk  per  day  from  each  cow 
and  also  keep  your  herd  healthier 
and  in  better  condition — by  ..  slight 
change  in  feed  and  at  no 
extra  cost. 

It  wont  take  you  long  to  prove 
every  statement  we  make.  Here's 
how : 

GO  TO  YOUR  FEED 
DEALER  TODAY  AND 
ORDER  A  FEW  SACKS  OF 


Feed  It  Right  Along  with 
Y»ur  Regular  Ration  and 
Watch  the  Gain  in  Milk  Pro- 
duction. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is 
a  versatile  feed;  it  is  succulent  and 
can  thus  be  used  instead  of  silage; 
it  is  bulky,  palatable,  easily  digested 
and  rich  in  nutriment.  Dairy  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  is  the  ideal  feed 
to  use  with  Alfalfa — balancing  the 
ration  perfectly  and  being  better  and 
cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley. 
It  will  make  your  cows  bright-eyed, 
sleek-coated,  and  prolong  their  milk- 
ing periods. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is 
simply  the  natural  root  of  the  sugar 
beet  —  shredded    clean    and  pure, 
(with  only  the  sugar  and  water  ex- 
tracted)— dried  and  packed  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.    Cattle  eat  it  ravenously. 
Poultry  thrive  on  it.    It  is  also  ex- 
cellent for  hogs,  sheep,  etc. 
Start  feeding  this  profit-mak- 
ing feed  today.    If  there  is  no 
dealer  in  your  vicinity  who 
can  supply  you — write  us. 


SOME  FEEDERS  PREFER- 


MOUi 


1</  OTp  if  -MM  M  illr  If 

BEETpULP 

on  account  of  its  sweetness.  Lar- 
rowe's Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp 
is  simply  the  plain  beet  pulp  with 
beet  molasses  dried.  It  is  the  ideal 
feed  for  fattening — for  horses — for 
poultry,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  dairy 
cattle.  It  is  put  up  in  the  same  way 
as  the  plain  and  sold  on  the  same 
basis. 

Order  it  from  your  dealer  and  watch 
the  way  your  stock  take  to  it. 

OUR  BOOKLET — 
"PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 

containing  valuable  information  and 
instructions  on  feeding  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  request. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Go. 

607  Central  Bui  ding 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Welssbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

VVEISSBAUM  PIPES  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Franclaeo. 
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Spring  or  Fall  Freshening. 


Probably  a  hundred  cows  come  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  in  California  rainfall 
dairy  districts,  now  where  one  came  in 
25  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  occasion 
to  consider  the  question  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  fall  and  early  winter  grass 
may  be  depended  upon.  The  matter  is 
reviewed  by  Fred  Weir,  manager  of  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  at  Chehalis, 
Washington  where  conditions  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  our  upper  coast  region. 
Mr.  Weir  writes: 

A  dairy  cow  In  order  to  be  profitable 
should  do  good  work  ten  months  out  of 
the  year.  Ur  der  the  common  system  of 
having  tht-  he..l  fresh  in  the  spring,  with 
n  special  provision  for  green  feed  to 
carry  the  cow.,  tmough  the  summer,  they 
will  not  do  good  work  more  than  five 
months  out  of  .he  twelve. 

The  fall  frrsiit-ning  cows  after  produc- 
ing through  th.  winter  months  freshen  up 
on  spring  grass,  and  will,  if  they  are  good 
cows,  continue  to  milk  until  July  or  Au- 
gust. Instead  of  encountering  a  blighting 
famine  three  or  four  months  in  their 
period  of  lactation,  which  greatly  retards 
or  entirely  checks  their  production,  they 
meet  with  stimulus  at  this  period  of  pro- 
duction. 

Actual  Tests. — The  results  of  the  herd 
test  may  again  be  referred  to  as  proof  of 

these  statements.  The  testing  for  object 
in  view  was  mostly  done  between  May  1st 
and  August  31st,  one  association  being 
tested  the  first  of  October.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  considerable  length  of  time 
fresh,  the  fall  and  winter  herds  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  up  badly  in  comparison 
with  spring  freshening  herds.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  The  first  associa- 
tion was  tested  between  May  1st  and  16th. 
The  highest  producing  herd  in  this  asso- 
ciation was  a  herd  that  had  been  milking 
seven  months  and  twenty  days  on  the 
average.   The  herd  was  turned  dry  in  Au- 

REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Royal,  Orient,  nnd  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 
.re.ir-old  herd  bonr,  Young's  Wonder,  and 
One  young:  Btock  for  sale. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM, 

\V.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  Lodl,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  the  State  Fair. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  oyer  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills   4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  In  any  injector, 
but  Cutter's  is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


The  old  reliable  I 
I  curb,  splint,  bon; 
I  ringbone, 
I  spa  r 1 n  or 
I  other  lame- 
nesfl,    3  6 
I  yearB  of  re- 
marka  b  le 
Results.    •labottle,f>ror*5.  At 
II  drupr  Btores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
ir.B.J.  Kendall  Co.,  Eowbuis,  FHU.Vl. 


gust,  when  most  of  the  spring  herds  were 
turned  dry.  The  other  associations  tested 
between  June  24th  and  July  4th.  The  se- 
cond highest  producing  herd  was  a  fall 
freshening  herd.  The  same  was  true  in 
another  association  tested  between  May 
28th  and  June  15th.  The  records  show 
that  fall  and  winter  freshening  herds  gen- 
erally hold  up  well  through  the  spring 
months.  The  time  which  they  produce 
prior  to  the  freshening  of  the  spring 
herds  is  that  much  gain.  Were  it  not  for 
the  hot,  dry  summer  months,  the  spring 
freshening  herd  would  continue  to  milk 
after  the  winter  freshening  herd  had  run 
its  course,  thus  making  as  many  months 
to  its  credit.  The  spring  freshening  herd 
will  not  go  dry  because  they  have  been 
milking  a  long  time — they  will  go  dry 
because  feed  has  gone  dry,  because  flies 
were  numerous,  and  the  farmer,  busy  with 
the  harvested  crops,  has  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  attention  of  the  herd,  but, 
whatever  might  be  done,  the  spring  fresh- 
ening herds,  as  they  are  commonly  han- 
dled, continue  but  little  further  into  the 
summer  than  the  herds  coming  fresh  in 
the  fall  or  winter. 

Higher  Priced  Product. — Another  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  relative  price 
paid  for  butter-fats  in  the  spring  or  flush 
season  of  the  year,  and  that  paid  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  The  market  quota- 
tions published  in  the  biennial  reports  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, covering  a  period  of  four  years,  show 
a  sharp  decline  each  year  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  prices  drop  from  the  thirties 
into  the  twenties,  finding  their  lowest 
level  in  either  April  or  May — either  26 
or  28  cents.  Prices  during  the  three 
heavy  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
average  close  to  27  cents,  while  for  the 
other  nine  months  they  average  35  cents. 

To  summarize,  the  spring  freshening 
herd  does  good  work  for  a  short  time, 
while  butter-fat  prices  are  at  their  lowest, 
and  must  be  cared  for  several  months  in 
the  year  without  return.  While  the  fall 
or  winter  freshening  herd  milks  a  longer 
time  with  fat  prices  at  their  highest.  The 
short  non-productive  season  coming  at  a 
time  during  which  it  is  hard  to  produce 
succulent  feed  and  during  which  the 
harvesting  of  crops  commands  attention. 


WILD  HORSES  IN  CANADA. 


It  seems  that  Canadian  settlers  are 
having  trouble  like  that  which  has  crop- 
ped out  lower  down  on  the  coast. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  of  Alberta  has  urged  upon  the 
Dominion  Government  the  necessity 
of  some  steps  being  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations  of  wild  horses 
in  the  Peace  river  country  in  Western  Al- 
berta and  eastern  British  Columbia,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  pioneering 
sections  of  this  part  of  Canada  during  the 
past  few  years.  He  states  that  wild 
horses  have  made  raids  upon  the  ranches 
of  new  settlers,  killing  many  of  the  do- 
mestic horses  and  leading  away  a  num- 
ber of  well-bred  domestic  mares,  which 
have  been  imported  at  a  considerable  cost 
and  which  are  one  of  the  principal  assets 
ef  the  new  settler. 

According  to  Ottawa  statistics,  these 
horses  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
horses  abandoned  during  the  gold  rush 
to  the  Yukon  Territory  in  1897-98.  From 
the  Bow  River  westward  these  animals 
have  raided  the  ranches  of  the  settlers  as 
far  west  as  Kamloops,  and  the  contractors 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  have 
as  well  as  suffered  losses  of  imported  ani- 
mals used  on  the  construction  work  of  the 
road. 

The  Anton  Delia  dairy  at  Porterville 
has  been  sold  to  W.  A.  Parker  and  G. 
A.  Hunt.  The  sale  includes  42  head  of 
dairy  cows  anu  other  dairy  equipment. 


20  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sires  by  such  bulls  as  King's  Valet,  who  Is  conceded  to  be  the  best  show 
bull  and  sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  these  young  bulls  have  been  bred 
and  raised  on  our  farm  and  carry  the  reliable  Locke  guarantee.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  stock  of  the  best  breeding.    Do  not  buy  a  bull  until  you  have 

received  prices  and  pedigrees  of 
this  stock,  or,  better,  pay  our  ranch 
a  visit.  We  exhibit  every  year  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  our 
buyers,  so  be  sure  to  visit  our  quar- 
ters during  Fair  week  and  to  ship 
home  a  sire  rich  in  the  blood  of  our 
famous  herd.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Herd  Bull,  King's  Valet.  Gold  Medal  Senior 
Champion  Bull  at  State  Fair  last  year. 


N. H.LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford.  California 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

We  have  a  large  shipment  of  Percher- 
ons.  Shires,  Clydesdales,  Belgians,  and 
Hackneys  now  en  route  from  Europe 
which  will  arrive  at  our  establishment 
about  September  10.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  horses,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  them  before  purchasing  else- 
where. 

ADDRESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States 
During  the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


Will  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 


We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
of  prize-winning  stock  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  consist  of  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
and  MERINO  SHEEP  and  newly 
imported  DORSET  SHEEP. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


^ff^^'  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR  , 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Sales. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  breeders  to  this  column. 
Sales  of  purebred  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
be  reported  here,  free  of  charge,  providing 
we  are  supplied  with  the  animal's  name 
and  registration  number,  buyer's  name 
and  address.  Below  are  the  sales  reported 
since  our  last  report. 

HOLSTEINS  CATTLE. 

Floribel  Farming  &  Cattle  Co.,  Hard- 
wick,  sold  bull,  Floribel  Prilly  Gelsche 
DeKol  102676  to  Frank  Myers,  of  Angi- 
ola. 

J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto,  sold  one  bull,  to 
B.  A.  Goodwin  and  son,  Ripon,  two  bulls 
to  C.  M.  Maze,  Modesto. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  sold 
[wo  heifers  and  one  bull  to  C.  A.  Hufford, 
Millville. 

J.  McAlister  &  Son,  breeders,  Chino, 
sold    to    Harry    Johnson,    Artesia,  two 
bulls;  Arden  Dacry,  El  Monte,  one  bull 
H.   Van   Blondln,   Pasadena,   one  bull 
Bixby  Land  Co.,  Long  Beach,  five  head 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  $1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year--f750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 

RS&  |  Hercules 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.   30  days' 
16  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
yeat^.    Special  intrcduc- 
tory  price  proposition. 

Write  today  for 
V™"    big  free  catalog. 
HERCULEfl  MFG.  CO, 
112  17th  St. 
^Centcrvllle, 
Iowa 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


SPECIAL,  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  discs,  4  in.  apart 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
ALFALFA  DRILL 
That  is  the  actual  waste  in  seed 
when  broadcasted 
We  Can  Prove  It  to  Yon 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


San  Pedro  Creamery  San  Pedro,  one 
bull;  James  Dulon,  Laws,  one  hull. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

L.  J.  Dobler,  Turlock  sold  bull  to  Wil- 
liam Schmidt,  Turlock,  bull  calf  to  John 
Holgate,  Turlock,  bull  calf  to  Paul  Earl- 
son,  Turlock,  bull  calf  to  J.  L.  Curtis, 
Turlock. 

SHORTHORNS  CATTLE. 

H.  L.  Murphy,  Perkins,  sold  two  bulls 
and  two  heifers  to  J.  R.  Hunt,  Millville. 

Wm.  Bond,  Newark,  sold  bull  calf, 
Newark  Perfection,  372,089  also  young 
bull  Professor  Hunt,  to  H.  L.  Murphy  _ 
Perkins. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Clausen  and  Peterson,  Black  sold  boar, 
sired  by  Silver  Tips  Duke,  to  L.  A.  Miller, 
Newman  also. 

POLAND  CHINA. 

D.  F.  Conant,  breeder,  Modesto,  sold  to 
F.  C.  Nickerson,  Modesto,  one  boar;  C.  H. 
Bonham,  Modesto,  one  boar;  E.  H.  Corn- 
well,  Modesto,  two  sows;  Claud  Harris, 
Modesto,  one  boar;  Frank  Higgins,  Mo- 
desto, two  sows.- 


TREATMENT  FOR  PIN  WORMS. 


J.  V.  Volkerts  of  Fallon,  Nevada,  gives 
the  following  cure  for  pin  worms  that 
trouble  the  stock  there  a  good  deal.  Slack 
a  lump  of  lime  in  water  over  night  in 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  slack  it,  and 
have  enough  left  to  fill  a  quart  measure. 
Pour  water  off  next  morning  and  dis- 
solve enough  salt  in  the  water  to  make  a 
good,  strong  brine.  Inject  in  the  rectum 
by  the  use  of  a  syringe.  This  has  given 
best  results  as  the  pin  worms  are  all  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowels,  and  medicine  ap- 
plied in  the  mouth  looses  practically  all 
its  strength  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
worms. 


JERSEY  RECORDS  IN  STANIS 
LAUS. 


D.  F.  Conant,  of  Modesto,  writes  that 
he  has  sold  a  number  of  purebred  swine, 
stating  that  some  bought  to  get  a  start, 
others  bought  boars  to  go  with  grade 
sows,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  farm- 
ers are  waking  up  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  have  a  purebred  boar 
at  head  of  herd  of  hogs  as  it  is  to  have  a 
purebred  bull  at  head  of  herd  of  cows,  for 
a  well-bred  hog  is  ready  for  market  two 
months  earlier  that  a  scrub.  The  Jerseys 
are  also  doing  fine,  Victor's  Lady  Kate 
218118  and  Victor's  Lady  Dolly  237739 
having  just  finished  an  official  test,  for 
the  year  ended  in  May,  with  536  pounds 
11  ounces  of  butter  and  490  pounds  7 
ounces  butter,  respectively,  entering  the 
register  of  merit  with  a  good  bit  to  spare-. 
Victor's  Lady  Dolly  was  with  first  ca'f. 
Have  six  more  to  finish  test.  My  future 
herd  bull,  Pansy's  Gertie  Lad  104963,  now 
twenty  months  old  and  sired  by  Gertie's 
Lad  70050,  is  developing  fine.  I  might 
state  that  Kate  made  her  butter  in  309 
days  and  Dolly  in  322  days,  but  is  called 
a  year's  work.  Take  the  average  for 
butter-fat  last  year,  and  the  value  of  the 
two  calves,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  non- 
believer  in  purebreds  what  these  cows  are 
worth,  compared  with  the  average  grade. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock. 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewm 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lota. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,   SALEM— Two  first*,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTHR-1IOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE.  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
staked  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  aid  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  asre 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


1ft  Prize  Run  Lamb.  Om»h«.  1911 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest      H  Surest 

HQ  Veterinary  Re  edy^m 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  €    WPET3TORS  ! 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir- 
ing. Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 

FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 
POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES. 
REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS, 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustio 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promi 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  SI. 50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accented  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliable. 

Sure  In  Results. 


SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


Afoi         u  i  without  the  signature  of 
SofoPropneto.  r  Aurora  forth*, 

pu.s      ■  :;ada.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


NOTHING  T?CT  GOOD  RESULTS. 

_  Have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  (or  more 
■than  20  year,.  Hi.  the  best  blister  I  have  ever  tried.  I  have 

■  uae.i  it  in  hundred,  of  cases  with  best  result..  1'iisr.er- 
Ifectlytafe  for  the  most  inex  perienced  person  to  use  This 
|l.  the  larger  breeding  establishment  of  trotting  horses  in 

■  the  world,  and  use  your  blister  often  —  TT.  H.  11AY.1IOND, 
■Prop.  Belmont  Park  Stock  Farm,  Belmont  Park,  Mont, 


CSKU  ..«  7KARS  SFrTTCSSFtTT.T.Y. 

I  have  nsed  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  tea  j 

I years ;  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  curb.ringbo*^, 
capped  hock  and  knee,  bad  ankles,  rheumatism,  and  al- I 
most  every  cause  of  lameness  in  horses  Have  a  stable  of  I 
forty  head,  mostly  track  and  speedway  horses,  and  cer-  I 
tainiy  can  recommend  it  —  C  C.  (RA*  LB,  Training  I 
Stables.  990  Jennings  Street,  New  York  City 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Lawrence*  Williams  Co, 

TORONTO,  ONTm        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Let  us  know 
what  you  want 
and  we  will 
make  plans  to 
fit  your  require- 
ments free  of 
charge. 


ibarn: 

Up-to-Date 


An  up-to-date 
dairy  barn  with 
proper,  sanitary 
care  of  your 
stock,  means 
bigger  profits. 


When  You  Visit  the 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  SACRAMENTO 
September  13th  to  20  (ii       ive)— See 

LOUDEN  5 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

In  Actual  Practical  Use  in  the  Sharpless  Separator  Exhibit 
Near  the  Model  Dairy  Barn  and  Butter  Building 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires  than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get 
better  ones. 

Look  us  up  at  the  State  Fair  and  let  us  get  acquainted. 


OAK    GROVE  DAIRY 
Woodland,  Cal. 


FARM 
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Talks  on  Rabbits,  Their  Care 
and  Breeding 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rikal  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swatsoood.] 

While  this  is  rabbit  talk,  I  want  to  say 
that  my  information  is  all  from  outside 
sources  as  I  am  not  experienced  in  these 
furry  pets.  But  I  have  taken  pains  to 
secure  my  information  from  reliable 
sources  so  that  our  readers  can  depend 
upon  it  being  correct,  with  a  little  dif- 
ference as  to  locality,  perhaps. 

Different  Breeds. — The  breeds  that  are 
most  popular  in  California  are  the  Bel- 
gian and  Flemish.  From  a  breeder  of 
the  Flemish  I  am  told  that  marketmen 
pay  a  higher  price  for  Flemish,  even  as 
much  as  two  cents  a  pound,  and  as  they 
are  much  larger  than  the  Belgians  this 
counts  up.  Then  again  they  grow  faster, 
and  of  course  this  means  that  the  meat 
will  be  more  tender,  for  an  animal  that 
grows  fast  is  always  better  eating  than 
a  slow  growing  animal. 

Black  Fues  Bring  Best  Money. — The 
fur  of  the  Flemish  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  other  breeds  because 
it  can  be  made  up  into  ladies'  winter 
garments.  A  full  grown  black  pelt  will 
bring  from  75  cents  to  $1.25,  but  of  course 
they  must  not  be  torn  in  the  skinning. 
Belgian  and  other  pelts  sell  for  30  to  40 
cents  each,  while  moist.  As  fur  bearing 
animals  are  getting  scarcer  every  year, 
it  sounds  reasonable  to  me  that  the  rab- 
bit having  the  biggest  body  and  best  coat 
on  it  would  be  the  best  to  raise. 

Restaurants  Like  Big  Rabbits. — A 
rabbit  that  weighs  from  10  to  12  pounds 
is  in  favor  with  the  big  restaurants  that 
cater  to  the  rabbit  eating  public.  And  as 
the  price  paid  is  usually  from  10  to  12 
cents  a  pound  for  the  meat,  rabbit  and 
hide  counts  up  fairly  well. 

Difference  in  Cost  of  Production. — 
Breeders  agree  that  the  Flemish  eat  more 
than  the  Belgian;  that  is  only  a  natural 
sequence  because  fast  growing  animals 
must  eat  or  they  could  not  grow  fast. 
It  is  the  capacity  to  use  up  a  lot  of  food 
that  causes  them  to  grow  faster  than 
others. 

Belgians  for  Nurses. — Some  breeders 
while  they  keep  both  varieties,  use  the 
Belgian  hares  as  nurse  does  for  the 
Flemish.  They  claim  that  the  foster- 
mother  eats  less  than  the  real  mother, 
and  is  more  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
young  ones. 

From  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Flemish  giant,  -owing  to  its 
greater  size,  is  preferred  by  some,  but 
the  meat  is  coarse.  The  Belgian  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  table 
use.  The  Flemish  giant  is  a  Belgian 
hare  bred  exclusively  for  large  size,  but 
with  the  result  that  the  meat  is  coarser 
and  less  delicate  in  flavor." 

Now  as  this  fact  is  brought  out  by 
those  who  know,  and  have  nothing  to  sell, 
it  will  be  easy  to  choose  which  variety 
would  be  most  popular  in  any  given  local- 
ity. Anyone  intenuing  to  go  into  the 
rabbit  business  could  go  around  among 
the  restaurants  and  market  men  and  find 
out  for  himself  which  variety  was  called 
for.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sane  way 
to  go  into  any  business,  because  .if  you 
don't  produce  what  the  people  want,  they 
simply  let  you  keep  it  all  yourself,  and 
that  does  not  pay. 

Selection  of  Stock. — If  one  breeds  rab- 
bits for  food  only,  leaving  out  the  show 
business  and  extra  care  for  especially 
good  fur,  the  selection  of  stock  is  of 
less  importance.  All  that  is  required  is 
a  good-sized  animal  that  is  healthy,  and 
from  a  good  hardy  stock.  But  it  is  al- 
ways cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  pure-bred 
stock,  because  then  you  can  sell  breeders. 

Color. — Belgian  hare  fanciers  prefer  to 


have  a  rather  deep  reddish  brown.  But 
the  chief  requisite  is  that  the  color  be 
even,  or  as  uniform  as  possible  through- 
out the  upper  surface  of  the  animal  and 
that  the  fur  shall  have  a  rich  lustre. 
The  "ticking"  or  shading  should  be  wavy 
rather  than  dotted.  The  belly  and  lower 
surface  of  tail  and  hind  feet  should  be' 
whitish,  but  not  pure  white.  The  neck 
and  breast  are  somewhat  lighter  in 
shade  than  the  back,  but  not  in  marked 
contrast  to  it,  nor  should  the  change  in 
shade  be  too  abrupt. 

Ears. — The  ears  of  the  mature  Bel- 
gian should  be  about  5  to  .5%  inches  in 
length,  varying  in  size  with  the  size  of 
the  animal.  They  should  be  well  shaped, 
strong  at  the  base,  and  almost  trans- 
parent at  the  middle.  They  must  not  be 
pendulous,  but  should,  when  the  animal 
is  quiet,  be  inclined  backward,  resting 
straight  over  the  shoulders.  A  narrow 
black  edging  at  the  tip  and  as  far  down 
the  front  and  back  as  possible  marks  the 
best  specimens. 

Age  of  Breeding  Stock. — The  beginner 
should  always  select  mature  animals, 
about  a  year  old,  for  breeding  stock. 
These  may  be  known  by  the  brisk,  alert 
look,  the  small  white  teeth,  and  the  small 
claws,  almost  hidden  in  the  fur.  Coarse 
long  claws  are  a  sure  indication  of  age. 
Avoid  listless  looking,  rough-coated  or 
pot-bellied  animals,  having  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  stained  yellow.  A  hutch  rabbit 
in  good  health  is  gentle,  neither  savage 
nor  over-timid,  and  does  not  scream 
when  lifted  by  the  ears — which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  proper  way  of  lifting  rabbits. 
The  does  may  be  from  one  strain,  even 
from  one  litter,  but  the  buck  should  be 
from  a  different  stock,  and  when  possible 
from  stock  not  mixed  with  that  the  does 
are  chosen  from. 

Hutches  and  Pens. — The  Belgian  hare 
does  not  do  well  when  kept  in  open 
warrens.  When  turned  out  to  shift  for 
themselves  they  soon  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies  and  disappear  in  a  short 
time.  There  are  two  ways  of  managing 
them  successfully:  (1)  entirely  in  hutches 
or  (2)  in  outdoor  fenced  runs,  or  courts, 
with  hutches  for  does  when  having 
young,  and  sleeping  hutches  for  other 
breeding  .stock.  The  hutch  system  with 
various  modifications  is  the  more  com- 
mon. I  know  One  party  that  keeps  a 
large  number  of  the  Belgians  in  hutches 
that  are  raised  one  tier  above  another 
until  the  feeder  must  stand  on  a  step- 
ladder  to  reach  the  top  tiers  to  feed  and 
care  for  them.  This  is  not  done  to  econ- 
omize space  exactly,  but  to  save  time  and 
labor.  There  are  two  sets  of  hutches; 
one  set  faces  the  east  and  the  other  the 
west,  and  both  sides  have  an  awning  to 
keep  the  sun  from  striking  directly  on 
the  rabbits.  But  for  breeders  the  small 
runs  would  be  fine,  as  it  would  give  the 
animals  healthful  exercise.  Or  if  a  barn 
or  shed  be  vacant,  they  could  very  easily 
be  turned  into  a  good  rabbi  try.  The  ven- 
tilation must  be  good,  also  the  light,  but 
there  must  be  no  direct  drafts  on  the 
animals. 

Feeding. — The  rabbit  thrives  well  on 
any  kind  of  vegetable  food,  but  a  variety 
is  best.  Oats  are  the  best  grain  food, 
and  hay  of  nearly  all  kinds,  provided  it 
has  been  well  made.  In  California  there 
is  no  trouble  in  finding  an  immense 
amount  of  cheap  rabbit  food  all  winter, 
such  as  turnips,  beets,  mangels,  and  cab- 
bage. The  rabbits  should  be  fed  twice 
daily,  that  is,  for  ordinary  stock;  suckling 
does  should  have  a  noon  meal  or  be  fed 
more  than  they  will  eat  at  the  morning 
feeding.  The  general  rule  is  to  feed  only 
as  much  grain  or  green  stuff  as  the  ani- 
mals will  consume,  but  hay  should  be 


THE  SCHMSE6SER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.  Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE  IJS  TODAY   ^n<^wew'U  send  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 
literature.   The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.    It  is, the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ISS  Secomd  si.. 


Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

We  have  available  for  service  nine  selected  well  bred  registered 
Short-Horn  Bulls.  Also  four  registered  Ilolstein  Hulls  whose  dams 
are  excellent  milk  producers.  These  are  also  ready  for  service. 
Write  for  prices. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Klverslde  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  llrst  eight 
Junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  linish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter.  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  "00  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (81S  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  In  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

CHAMPION  HERD  AT  STANISLAUS  COUNTY  FAIR,  WIS 
THRICE:  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  STATE,  PAIR)  1*12 
Herd  Boar,  Modesto  King,  out  of  Colorado  King  and  Helen  Blazes  V. 
Show  stock  and  fine  young  stock  for  sale. 

JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  me  at  the  State  Fair.) 


ASK  VOUB  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  


available  at  all  times.  Some  of  it  will 
be  eaten  and  the  rest  will  make  litter. 
There  is  no  exact  rule  as  to  quantity  to 
feed,  as  some  animals  eat  much  more 
than  others,  and  the  appetite  varies.  Ob- 


servation will  prove  the  best  guide  in 
feeding.  Overfeeding  is  a  more  preva- 
lent mistake  than  underfeeding. 

Corkkctivk  Feeding.  —  Occasionally  a 
warm  mash  of  cooked  potatoes  or  alfalfa 
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Tamworth 
Duroc- Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


THE  "NEW  IMPERIAL" 
VINEYARD  GANG  PLOWS 


For  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Work 
In  either  2  or  3  gang 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms 
"IMPERIAL,"    that's    the  name 

"Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


0. 1.  C  SWINE 

The  Big  White  Hog 

Have  a  few  nice  young  boars  left  of 
February  and  March  litters.  Sold  out 
everything  else.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs  to  farrow  in 
August,  September  and  October.  These 
will  be  from  large,  aged  and  tested 
sows,  bred  to  big,  heavy-boned  boars. 
Write  your  wants.  Will  have  a  small 
showing  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
Call  around  and  see  what  they  are. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 

My  hogs  are  recorded  in  the  National 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record  Ass'n. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


DURING  THE  STATE  FAIR 
I  WILL  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

8  Purebred  Holstein  Bulls,  7  Pure- 
bred Holstein  Heifers  and  50  two- 
year-old  Holstein  Grades  bred  to 
Purebred  Bulls  for  fall  calf. 

See  us  in  the  Holstein  barns 
at  the  Fair. 

E.  J.  WELDON, 
Pennant  Holsteins. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPER  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn  Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


leaves  and  a  little  bran  mixed  in  with 
a  little  sulphur  may  be  given  as  a  cor- 
rective to  loose  bowels.  In  warm  weather 
fill  up  the  water  pans  twice  a  day; 
in  winter  when  it  is  cool  if  green  feed 
is  plentiful  they  will  need  little  or  no 
water.  Suckling  does,  or  does  about  to 
have  young,  should  be  given  milk  diluted 
with  water.  A  piece  of  rock  salt  kept 
in  each  hutch  saves  the  trouble  of  giving 
salt  in  feed.  Rabbits  under  three  or  four 
months  old  should  be  limited  in  the 
amount  of  green  feed.  If  allowed  too 
much  they  are  apt  to  become  "pot  bel- 
lied." 

When  a  young  rabbit  is  seen  to  grow 
big  about  its  belly,  the  use  of  green  feed 
should  be  discontinued  and  the  animal 
given  plenty  of  exercise.  Under  such 
treatment  it  will  soon  recover,  but  if 
the  green  feed  is  continued,  the  disease 
usually  terminates  in  convulsions  and 
death.  Old  rabbits  are  not  subject  to 
this  trouble. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  be  said  on 
the  rabbit  question  that  we  will  have  to 
leave  it  for  another  paper.  Like  all  other 
business  enterprises,  it  needs  study  and 
a  full  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  So 
far  as  the  district  around  Pomona  is  con- 
cerned, those  engaged  in  raising  rabbits 
appear  to  be  well  satisfied.  I  have  in- 
terviewed several  of  them,  and  they  say 
the  business  pays. 


LAUOII  AND  GROW  FAT. 

The  following  taken  from  Hearst's 
Magazine  counts  one  for  the  women: 

Robert  Bridges,  Great.  Britain's  recent- 
ly appointed  poet  laureate,  relates  what 
he  heard  at  an  old  English  toll-gate  when 
two  old  ladies  came  up.  "How  much  is 
the  till£"  asked  one  of  the  keeper.  "One 
shilling  for  a  man  and  a  horse."  "Get 
out  of  the  way,  then;  we're  two  old 
women  and  a  mare.  Get  up,  Bessie!"  As 
the  two  old  women — and  the  mare — went 
flying  down  the  road,  the  old  man  simply 
exclaimed:  "I  say!  Them  suffragette 
hussies! " 


ONE  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Secretary  David  F.  Houston  says:  "It 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  everybody  to 
declare  that  the  high  cost  of  living  all 
goes  to  the  farmer.  We  hear  about  his 
extravagances  in  automobiles,  player- 
pianos,  college  education  for  his  sons  and 
daughters,  etc.  I  am  afraid  there  is  far 
more  accuracy  in  the  picture  painted  by 
the  story  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  than  in 
all  this  talk  of  rural  luxury  and  opulence. 
A  city  chap  who  thought  he  would  like 
to  try  his  hand  at  farming  obtained  work 
on  a  farm  in  western  New  York  during 
the  harvesting  season  for  his  board.  The 
first  morning  when  the  farmer  called  him 
it  was  so  dark  and  frosty  that  he  could 
not  resist  another  snooze,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  out  in  the  field  ready  for  work 
the  clock  was  striking  four.  'Fine  morn- 
ing,' he  said,  somewhat  drowsily,  as  he 
commenced  his  duties.  The  farmer  glared 
at  him  through  the  dim  light  of  morn: 
'It  was!'  he  said." 


DEPTH  OF  ROOT  PENETRATION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  the  issue 
of  September  6th  a  note  on  depth  of 
grain  roots.  I  tested  cowpeas  some  time 
ago  by  digging  a  large  pit,  making  boxes 
12  by  12  inches  by  7  feet  long,  stood  on 
end  in  pit  till  full,  the  top  of  the  boxes 
standing  level  with  the  ground.  I  filled 
the  boxes  with  dirt  from  the  pit — and 
rather  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  land — and 
sowed  the  peas  in  the  boxes.  The  roots 
went  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  but 
did  not  penetrate  any  deeper,  but  nested 
around  on  bottom  of  boxes.  I  am  sure 
they  will  go  10  or  12  feet  if  the  pit  was 
that  depth. 

Farmers  Co-operative  Nursery. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Fop  Sale 


10,000  feet  6-inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
14,000  feet  3% -inch  Screw  Joint  Casing. 
All  re-dipped  in  Pure  Asphaltum.    Was  in  use  only  a  few  months. 
Good  as  new. 
SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  vou  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Com  mission  Merchants.  -11-217  Clay  St. 


FOOTEiN  AAV 

EXCEEDING  *T*t/c 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


3EXSE9 


£    A  QUICK  MOIT  J 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
protein  like 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt" 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs,  in  the  fall. 

Write  us  for  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 

FOOD  CO.,  <g 
Petaluma,  California.        (  \ 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  B.  E.  Barley. 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


"IMPERIAL"  Double  Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 
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BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  batching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  oar 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 

5%  MONEY 

Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  on  the 
Contract  Plan.  Interest  on  $1000  for  11 
years,  $268.  What  rate  are  you  paying? 
We  give  6  months  grace.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E." 

F.  D.  PHILIPS, 

405-6-7  Security  Bank  Bide.,  Oakland. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Pruning  Roses. 


The  National  Rose  Society,  of  England, 
includes  in  its  membership  the  leading 
rosariahs,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but 
also  of  the  world  at  large. 

From  its  handbook  we  quote  how  to 
prune  roses: 

"The  following  general  directions  and 
explanations  should  be  carefully  read  be- 
fore proceeding  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions afterwards  given,  or  the  reader  may 
fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  they  are  intend 
ed  to  convey. 

"The  late  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  in  his 
'Book  of  the  Rose,'  pointed  out  that  the 
necessity  for  pruning  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  natural  growth  of  the 
rose.  'By  watching,'  he  said_  'an  unprun- 
ed  rose  tree,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  first  strong  shoot 
flowers  well  the  second  season,  but  gets 
weaker  at  the  extremity  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  another  strong  shoot  starts  consider- 
ably lower  down,  or  even  from  the  very 
base  of  the  plant,  and  thus  soon  absorbs 
the  majority  of  the  sap,  and  will  eventu- 
ally starve  the  original  shoot  and  be  it- 
self thus  starved  in  succession  by  another. 
A  rose  in  a  natural  state  has  thus  every 
year  some  branches  which  are  becoming 
weakened  by  the  fresh  young  shoots  grow- 
ing out  below  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  pruning  is  neces- 
sary. A  rose  is  not  a  tree  to  grow  on- 
wards and  upwards,  but  a  plant  which  in 
the  natural  course  every  year  or  two 
forms  fresh  channels  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  sap,  and  thus  causes  the 
branches  and  twigs  above  the  new  shoots 
to  cTTminish  in  vitality. 

Two  Distinct  Operations. — "This  being 
the  case,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  plant  and  keep  it  in  the  shape  re- 
quired, the  wornout  shoots  must  each 
year  be  cut  away,  and  the  remainder 
left  almost  their  entire  length  as 
in  the  case  of  climbers;  or  shortened 
back  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  the 
nature  of  the  variety  or  the  object  for 
which  the  plant  is  grown  may  require. 

"Pruning,  therefore,  is  the  art  of  im- 
proving the  productive  power  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant.  It  consists  of  two 
distinct  operations.  1st,  the  removal  of 
otherwise  useless  shoots.  Unripe  wood 
which  in  the  spring  will  usually  be  found 
to  have  discolored  pith  caused  by  the 
winter  frosts  should  be  cut  clean  away  at 
the  base  of  the  shoot.  2nd,  pruning  prop- 
er, the  shortening  of  those  shoots  which 
are  allowed  to  remain  after  the  thinning 
out  process  has  been  completed. 

"The  most  frequent  errors  made  in 
pruning  are  (1)  leaving  too  many  shoots 
when  thinning  out;  (2)  pruning  severely 
the  shoots  of  the  varieties  which  require 
little,  if  any,  shortening;  (3)  pruning 
lightly  the  varieties  which  require  severe 
pruning;  (4)  leaving  rose  plants  crowded 
with  shoots  and  cutting  these  to  a  uni- 
form length  all  over  the  plant  in  a  simi- 
lar way  that  a  hedge  is  clipped. 

"In  thinning  out  a  shoot  it  should  be 
either  cut  ciean  away  t0  the  base  of  the 
plant,  or  to  its  starting  point  on  the  older 
shoots  from  which  it  springs,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  the  plant  has  been  pruned 
the  shoots  should  be  left  as  nearly  as 
possible  equidistant  from  each  other,  and 
regularly  arranged  around  it  so  that  it 
presents  a  well  balanced  appearance  on  all 
sides. 

"When  pruning  a  shoot  it  should  al- 
ways be  cut  to  a  dormant  leaft  bud,  or 
'eye',  as  it  is  called,  pointing  outwards. 
In  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition,  some  of  the  shoots 
which  are  more  than  two  years  old  should 
each  year  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
younger  and  more  vigorous  growths. 

"Roses  require  to  be  somewhat  dif- 


UNCLE  SAM 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 


V-A-SA-MA" 
•LONDON  BLEND" 
•DALMOY  BLEND" 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea. 

A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea.  ... 

The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 


60c  per  lb. 

50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO -CEYLON  !  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 

COMPANY'S         I  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 

TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  orders  with  remittance  to 


WE  SELL 
ATMY 

QUANTITY 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRADE  MARK 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buRgy  or  any- 
thing else,  sec  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.  Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

889-948  Commercial  street. 
«•!«  I'rnnolura,  Cal, 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Siid  KranclHCO, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
.\or<liennt  Corner  Market  Street, 
i  Capital  l'alil  up  gt«,000,080.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit*  $5,000,000.00 


Total       -  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  L,ipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  I,.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 

PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 

.DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.^ 

PATENTS^ 

911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


ferently  pruned  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  grown.  For  instance, 
shoots  must  be  cut  back  severely  if  the 
plant  be  required  for  the  production  of 
exhibition  roses,  but  if  for  ordinary  gar- 
den decoration  the  shoots  must  be  left 
longer;  if  to  form  bushes  they  must  be 
left  still  longer,  and  if  to  clothe  pillars, 
arches,  etc.,  some  of  the  shoots  will  scar- 
cely require  shortening  at  all. 

"When  pruning  a  rose  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  garden  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  decorative  garden  plant, 
whether  it  may  be  the  large  bush  or  pil- 
lar to  stand  alone,  or  the  dwarfed  kind 
to  be  massed  with  others  in  a  bed.  As 
a  large  range  of  kinds  is  available  for 
decorative  purposes,  it  is  necessary  in 
pruning,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  instruc- 
tions which  follow,  to  take  into  account 
their  individual  habits  and  requirements. 

A  large  and  strong-growing  rose  usu- 
ally requires  some  two  or  three  years 
after  planting  to  reach  its  full  size,  and, 
it  is  therefore  during  those  first  years 
that  the  plant  has  to  be  built  up,  and 
its  framework,  as  it  were  formed. 

"All  roses  the  first  time  after  plant- 
ing should  be  pruned  severely,  that  is  to 


KEwa n  EE 

SYSTEM  OF 


:::■■>■  l^m 


W  ATE  R*    SUPP LY 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured, 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground  and  the  water  is  delivered  by 
air-pressure.    No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.   The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  result 
of  over  ten  years  experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  engines,  elec- 
tric motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  They  are 
easy  to  install.    Every  plant  sent  out  under  a  positive 
guarantee.    Over  20.000  Kewanee  System*  in  successful 
operation.  No  charge  for  engineering  service.   Ask  for 
complete  Kewanee  catalog. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 


Write  for  Catalogue  101 


MONDS   MACHINERY  CO. 

14  Natoma  St,  San  Francisco.  CaL  Tel.  Kearny  1457 
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Dairymen  and 
Fruitmen! 

See  FAIRMEAD  Now 

Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
sub-divided  into 
10-20-40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices — Easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R"  today. 

Co-Operative  Land  and 
Trust  Co. 

595   Market    St.,   Sam  Franrlaco. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

Th  e  Kel  1  ogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  caw  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


SHAW   STOCKTON   HORSE  OR 
TRACTION  GANG  PLOWS. 
Our  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished  with  Steel  Slip  Shares, 
Reversible  Mold  or  Oliver  Pattern 
Bottoms. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 


say,  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground.  Even 
in  the  case  of  strong  growing  climbing 
varieties  only  the  strongest  shoot  should 
be  left  more  than  one  foot  in  length. 

"Roses  planted  in  the  autumn  should 
be  pruned  the  following  spring,  and  if 
planted  in  the  spring,  should  be  pruned 
at  the  time  of  planting. 

"After  the  first  year  they  should  be 
pruned  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  follow: 

For  Ordinary  Cultivation. — "In  prun- 
ing roses  for  ordinary  cultivation  or  for 
the  decoration  of  the  garden  the  follow- 
ing rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  apply 
to  all: 

"All  dead  and  unripe  shoots  must  be 
cut  clean  away  to  tne  base  whence  they 
started. 

"In  shortening  the  shoots  always  cut  to 
an  'eye'  pointing  away  from  the  center 
of  the  plant. 

"Summer  flowering  roses  (those  which 
bloom  only  once  in  the  season),  gener- 
ally need  thinning  and  training  rather 
than  hard  cutting,  and  last  year  shoots 
should  be  left  long,  two-year-old  shoots 
rather  shorter,  and  the  three-year-old 
shoots  shorter  still. 

"The  same  thing  will  also  apply  to  a 
great  extent  to  perpetual  flowering  roses, 
but  in  their  case  too  hard  pruning  will 
not  destroy,  but  only  defer  the  season's 
bloom. 

"Climbing  roses  should  have  some  of 
the  older  shoots  cut  entirely  away  each 
year,  directly  after  the  plants  have  flow- 
ered in  the  summer,  and  the  young 
shoots  lightly  tied  in  to  take  their  place." 


Flashes  of  Sunbeams. 


Pastor  (to  bride  elect — "And  will  you 
obey  your  husband  in  all  things  and  fol- 
low him  whihersoever  he  may  go?"  "O, 
Herr  Pastor,  can't  you  change  that?"  cried 
the  young  woman  in  dismay.  "He's  a 
letter-carrier." 


"Why  did  you  break  your  engagement 
with  the  schoolmistress?"  "Couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,  old  man.  The  other 
evening,  when  I  arrived  fifteen  minutes 
late,  she  told  me  I  must  bring  an  excuse 
in  writing,  signed  by  my  mother." 


Father — "Children,  you  did  not  pay 
good  attention  to  the  sermon  this  morn- 
ing. Tell  me  what  the  minister  said?" 
Three  children  try  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Eight-year-old  daughter — "I  know. 
He  said  there  would  only  be  two  more 
Sundays  of  church." 


A  Little  Shy. 

Purchaser — And  will  he  scare  at  any- 
thing? 

Farmer — M'  friend,  this  hoss  is  jist 
afraid  of  two  things:  That  he  won't  get 
enough  to  eat,  an'  that  he  won't  hear 
when  I  say  "Whoa." — Judge. 


A  Washington  clubman  was  ciceroning 
a  friend  from  the  West  through  the  so- 
cial whirl  of  the  national  capital. 

"Who,"  asked  the  Westerner,  indicat- 
ing a  big,  good-looking  fellow  at  one  of 
the  clubs,  "is  that  distinguished  person?" 

"That,"  replied  the  Washingtonian,  in 
the  gravest  of  tones,  "is  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth." 

"Don't  be  absurd!"  exclaimed  the 
friend.    "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  his  name  is  Louis,  and  he  is 
always  invited  when,  without  him,  there 
would  be  thirteen  at  the  table." — Ex- 
change. 


"Ma!  ma!"  sobbed  Willie,  "do  my  ears 
belong  to  my  neck  or  my  face?" 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  was  the 
temporizing  reply. 

"Well,  you  told  Mary  to.  wash  my  face, 
and  she's  washing  my  ears,  too?" — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Madam— 


When  the  problem  of  "what 

shall  we  have  for  dinner"  again 
presents  itself — just  remember  what 
a  zest 

^MrardeDis 

^^Ground 

Chocolate 

adds  to  any  meal.  It  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  is  liked  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  it  is  easily  digested — it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  perfect  home  beverage.  Yet  it  is  as 
inexpensive  as  anything  of  its  kind  you  can 
buy.    Thirty  cups  to  every  pound. 

You're  SURE  of  the  quality 
if  you  insist  upon  getting 
GHIRARDELLI'S 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


A  sample  can,  mailed  free,  wilt  prove  why  it  is  so  popular. 


T  Bl/T  YM/J?  Bi/ZLDIMG MAT£/?ZOLS " 
WN£/?£  Y271/  CAM S'AVjF  M0MFY^ 

Our  big  1913 
history  of  the  b 
Httrdwnre,  paii 

catalog  (free),  shows  thousands  of  the  most  wonderful' bargains  ever  offered  in  the 
lilding  business.  It  will  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors, 
ts  and  all  building  materials.    We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prioes. 

PAINTS 

DOORS 

Buy  youi  lumber  from  the  first  grading.    Don't  buy 
from  retail  yards  that  sell  lumber  Ihat  has  been  graded 

Be  sure  <tr=>» 
to  get  our  [cPa 
man  ufac- 

Bath  tubs. 

Thousands 
of  siyles 
and  sizes 

da 
a 

C3 

turers  prices  be- 
fore  you  buy 

$22.50 

Be  your  own 
plumber!  We 

in  stock 
tor 

prompt 
delivery. 

'a 
a  , 

■i  or  i  times     Ours  is  all  first  grade  and  first  quality 
\W  sell  direct  at  mill  prices     Send  us  your  lists  and 
get  our  tock-bottom.  prepaid  prices. 

paint.  We'll  save 
you  money  o  n 

sell  plumbing 
materials  of  all 

$1.25  up 

Send  us  todny  your  lumbei  bill.    Name  your  shipping 
point.     We  will  tell  you  Just  what  it  will  cost  freight 
I'Otd  to  your  station     Catalog  free. 

paints  for  House, 
Floor,  Wagon  or 
Barn.  Barn 
Paint. 
90c  gal. 

kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices  Toil- 
ets, Lavatories, 
Sinks,  Pipe,  Fit- 
tings,  valves, 
faucets,  etc 

Our  free  cata- 
log shows  the 
finest  line  of 
doors  shown  any- 
where, all  at  roUl 
prices. 

2209  WestlakeAw  Seattle 

feJ!  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  l^j  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
Mailed 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  heating.    Long  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc* 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free. 

WOOD1N  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 
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San  Francisco,  Sept.  10,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market,  ordinarily  quiet,  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  holidays,  and 
there  is  practically  no  movement  outside 
of  jobbing  circles.  Values  are  fairly 
steady  as  last  quoted. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52y2@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  ©1.57% 

Northern  Club    1.52%  ©1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity 
in  a  speculative  way,  with  strong  prices 
prevailing,  and  the  spot  market,  though 
not  extremely  active,  is  firm  at  the  old 
figures,  country  holders  being  in  no  hurry 
to  sell.  Apparently  there  will  be  very 
little  for  export  this  year,  as  the  local 
output  is  light  and  Northern  grain  is 
finding  a  strong  demand  in  the  East. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  ©1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  ©1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Values  are  firm,  but  not  quotably 
changed.  A  little  more  demand  is  noted, 
and  a  good  movement  of  the  seed  grades 
is  expected  shortly. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  ©2.90 

CORN. 

The  Eastern  market  continues  to  find 
new  high  levels,  with  corresponding  firm- 
ness here,  though  there  is  no  quotable 
change  locally.  The  quotations,  in  fact, 
are  largely  irofninal.  as  there  is  not  much 
corn  coming  in.  There  is  no  California 
yellow  offered  now,  but  it  is  valued  at 
about  the  same  basis  as  Eastern. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  little  movement  of  this  grain, 
the  price  standing  nominally  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  is  still  unsettled, 
and  it  may  be  several  weeks  before  val- 
ues are  definitely  established,  though  no 
further  change  has  been  made  in  the  spot 
quotations  this  week.  Spot  business  is 
not  active,  but  about  up  to  expectations, 
while  comparatively  little  buying  has 
been  done  on  the  new  crop.  Arrivals  of, 
new  beans  here  are  still  light,  but  will 
increase  materially  within .  the  next  ten 
days. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans    1.75  (5)1.90 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites   3.75  @4.00 

Limas    5.00  @5.25 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.25  @3.40 

Mexican  Red    3.50  ©3.75 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  little  more  inquiry  in  some 
lines,  but  supplies  are  very  moderate 
here,  and  little  business  of  importance 
has  been  done  so  far. 

Alfalfa   12%@14  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  71^ 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2V,@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  shows  little  feature, 
the  movement  being  of  about  the  same 
volume  as  for  some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers"  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


plied  from  accumulations  in  dealers' 
warehouses  in  the  city,  leaving  stocks 
in  country  storage  until  later,  when  bet- 
ter prices  are  expected.  The  demand 
here  is  limited,  most  consumers  being 
well  supplied,  but  there  is  a  little  more 
inquiry  than  for  some  weeks  past.  Fancy 
hay  in  light  bales  is  scarce,  and  offer- 
ings are  cleaned  up  without  difficulty. 
Alfalfa  is  plentiful  and  easy,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  large  late  crop. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades   13.00(5)14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  descriptions  remain  firm  at  the  old 
quotations,  with  a  very  fair  demand  for 
most  lines.  Corn  products  are  especially 
strong,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the 
whole  grain,  but  there  is  no  quotable  ad- 
vance this  week. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(5)19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00(5)27.00 

Oilcake  Meal   34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.0f> 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

While  the  onion  crop  of  the  river  dis- 
trict has  been  considerably  below  nor- 
mal, the  demand  at  present  is  limited, 
and  local  prices  are  lower.  Garlic,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  extremely  firm  at  a 
further  advance.  A  large  part  of  the 
crop  has  been  shipped  out,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  is  held  speculatively  at 
arbitrarily  high  prices.  Tomatoes  are 
doing  considerably  better  than  last  week, 
with  first-class  lots  selling  up  to  65c. 
Offerings  of  green  corn  are  falling  off, 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  higher 
prices,  though  the  present  quotations  are 
the  same  as  last  week.  Offerings  of  sum- 
mer squash  and  cucumbers  are  lighter, 
with  an  advance  in  prices;  and  beans  and 
peas  show  a  sharp  advance,  the  former 
being  quite  scarce  at  the  moment.  Lima 
beans,  however,  are  easy,  as  are  green 
peppers,  okra  and  eggplant. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl.   85@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   30@  50c 

Green  Peppers,  box   35@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60(5)  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...       50@  65c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   75c@  1.75 

Okra,  box    40  @  50c 

Tomatoes,  box    25@  65c 

Eggplant,  box    40@  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  4%c 

POTATOES. 
Shipping  business  is  still  limited,  and 
while  both  acreage  and  production  are 
much  below  last  year,  local  prices  have 
been  marked  down  from  the  recent  level. 
Sweets  also  are  lower,  as  supplies  have 
been  piling  up  and  the  demand  is  only 
moderate. 

New  River  Whites    75c©$1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.50@  1.65 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  fallen  off  still  further 
during  the  last  week,  indicating  that 
there  is  little  now  left  in  the  fields  in 
sections  which  ship  to  this  market.  A 
still  further  decrease  is  expected  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  From  now  on  deal- 
ers believe  the  local  demand  wiil  be  sup- 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Shipments  from  the  East  have  been 
curtailed  somewhat  this  week,  and  while 
there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  stock  com- 
ing in  from  the  country  the  market  is 
in  stronger  condition.  Broilers  are  a 
little  higher,  and  so  are  extra  large  hens, 
which  are  offered  in  smaller  quantities 
than  for  some  time.  Turkeys  are  in 
more  demand  and  higher. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @2i  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

With  increasing  demands  and  a  grad- 
ual reduction  of  supplies  of  the  extra 
grade,  prices  have  been  climbing  steadily 


for  the  last  week,  opening  at  a  sharp 
advance  after  the  holiday.  Prime  firsts 
also  are  lc  higher,  though  firsts  are  un- 
changed. Storage  stock  is  moving  quite 
freely. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...34  36  37  37%  —  39% 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     30     —  31 

Firsts   29     29     29     29     —  29 

EGGS. 

A  remarkable  advance  is  noted  in  ex- 
tra eggs,  amounting  to  12c  in  the  past 
fortnight,  and  the  market  has  opened 
strong  at  a  2c  advance  after  the  holiday. 
The  price  is  unusually  high  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  while  production  seems 
to  be  keeping  up  well,  the  demand  is 
decidedly  strong.  The  advance  has  nat- 
urally brought  about  a  heavy  movement 
of  storage  and  Eastern  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...38  39  41%  42  —  44% 
Selected 

Pullets. ..30     30     31%  31%  —  35 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  has  steadied  up  a  little  this 
week,  with  light  arrivals  and  a  very  fair 
demand.  Both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s  are  steady 
at  an  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  ..17c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  feature  of  the  berry  market  is  the 
arrival  of  the  first  lot  of  Coos  Bay  cran- 
berries, but  the  stock  is  not  well  matured 
and  finds  little  demand.  Choice  huckle- 
berries are  a  little  higher,  but  other  lines 
stand  as  before,  with  very  liberal  sup- 
plies. Some  Gravenstein  apples  are  com- 
ing in  from  Oregon,  being  held  at  $1.50 
to  $2,  but  prices  on  local  stock  are  un- 
changed, while  bellefleurs  are  lower.  Ar- 
rivals of  Bartlett  pears  are  about  at  an 
end,  and  stock  held  in  storage  commands 
high  prices.  Other  varieties  are  also 
bringing  an  advance  over  the  old  quota- 
tions. Plums  and  prunes  in  small  pack- 
ages are  doing  a  little  better,  while  figs 
are  rather  easy.  Choice  peaches  are  be- 
coming scarcer,  and  bring  a  sharp  ad- 
vance. Cantaloupes  are  still  very  plen- 
tiful and  move  off  slowly  at  low  prices. 
Several  varieties  of  grapes  are  now  han- 
dled mostly  in  lugs,  and  while  there  is 
a  good  demand,  prices  are  easy.  Wine 
grapes  are  held  at  a  wide  range,  being 
quoted  at  $17  to  $20  per  ton  on  the  cars, 
though  contracts  have  lately  been  made 
at  much  lower  figures. 
Strawberries  (chest) : 

Banner   $  3.00©  4.00 

Other  kinds    2.25@  3.50 

Blackberries,  chest    1.75©  3.00 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00©  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5©  8c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box...  2.75@3.00 
Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box    1.00©  1.60 

Greenings    75c@  1.00 

Bellefluer    75c@  1.35 

Common    50©  75c 

Crabapples.  large  box    75c©  1.00 

Pears,  wrapped,  box   1.00@  1.25 

Lugs    75c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box,  wrapped   50©  75c 

Carriers    90c@  1.00 

Lugs   '   75@  1.25 

Plums,  crate    25@  55c 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer..  50@  75c 
Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs.  . . .       35@  50c 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.25@  2.00 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   75c@  1.00 

Malaga,  crate    65©  75c 

Muscat    50©  75c 

Black,  lugs    75@  90c 

Tokay,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Cornichon    75@  90c 


Fruit  packers,  however,  have  for  the 
most  part  disposed  of  their  early  pur- 
chases and  show  less  anxiety  to  buy  than 
before.  Much  more  than  half  the  out- 
put of  most  fruits  has  been  taken  out 
of  growers'  hand,  and  the  actual  scar- 
city, both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  relied  on  to  keep  values  pretty 
well  up  to  the  present  level,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  break  being  mainly  dependent 
on  the  ability  of  growers  who  have  not 
yet  sold  to  hold  out.  With  the  heavy 
consuming  season  approaching,  and  a 
gradual  improvement  in  financial  condi- 
tions, a  stronger  buying  movement  is  ex- 
pected before  long.  Raisins  also  are 
rather  quiet,  but  the  Associated  Company 
has  advanced  its  quotations  again,  and 
the  Sultana  crop  is  said  to  be  cleaned  up. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  situation  in  prunes  is  unchanged. 
Locally  there  is  little  business  reported 
for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  but  the 
market  has  a  firm  tone  in  view  of  the 
strong  views  of  growers,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  prices  is  upward. 

"Little  business  is  reported  in  peaches 
or  apricots  on  the  spot  or  for  forward 
shipment  from  the  Coast,  and  prices  are 
nominal.  There  is  said  to  be  quite  a 
little  old  stock  seeking  a  market,  and 
until  this  is  disposed  of,  distributers  here 
are  not  inclined  to  place  orders  for  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast." 
Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  lb..    5    @  6  c 

do    1913    6    ©  6%c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @io  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  4  e 

Black,  1913    2V.@  3  c 

Calimyrna.  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912....  4%©  5  c- 

do    1913    5  ~©  5Vic 

Peaches.  1912    4V>@  5  c 

do    1913    4%<®  5  c 

Pears,  1913    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3".c 

do    1913    3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912. .  4V4c 
do    1913    4    @  4»4c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   Vfya 

do   1913    3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  moving  in  about  the  same 
limited  way  as  before,  the  best  grade 
being  slightly  higher.  Fancy  grapefruit 
is  considerably  higher,  and  an  advance 
is  expected  in  lemons,  as  old-crop  stock 
is  scarce,  and  values  at  shipping  points 
are  higher.  Both  lines  are  in  good  de- 
mand. Limes  are  higher,  with  very 
light  supplies. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00©  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50©  6.00 

Lemons    4.50©  8.00 

Limes   10.00@12.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  large  crop  of  walnuts  is  reported 
in  the  South,  and  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected, though  the  figures  will   not  be 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  general  range  of  prices  remains 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the 
majority  of  holders  taking  a  firm  view 
of  the  situation.  Sales  to  the  Eastern 
and  export  trade  of  late  have  hardly 
been  up  to  expectations,  but  it  is  noted 
that  this  is  true  of  all  food  products, 
the  financial  situation  being  held  respon- 
sible to  a  large  extent  for  the  general 
apathy  of  buyers.  Aside  from  the  diffi- 
culty among  buyers  to  secure  money  for 
heavy  purchases,  there  seems  to  be  an 
impression  that  sellers  also  will  be 
pressed  for  money  and  will  force  their 
goods  on  the  market  at  lower  prices. 


300.000  Sour  Stock,  SO. 000  Sweet 
Stock  for  fall  planting.  These  art-  fine 
stocky  plants.  8  Inches  and  up.  Write 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels.  Valencias.  Lemons.  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citrus 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 

delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 

F.  H.  DiHbron.  Prop., 
R.  1.  l*ii*ail<-nn,  Cal. 

Phone:   Fair  Oaks  2520. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 


704  Bryant  St., 


San  Francisco 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP*. 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

mOur  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices.  .  ,  ..  . 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  ana 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramesrto,  Cal. 
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announced  for  several  weeks.    A  heavy 
movement  of  almonds  is  reported  at  the 
opening  prices,  and  it  is  said  that  most 
of  the  crop  has  been  sold. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L   18V.C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15  %c 

Languedoc   lS^c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   16  @16V>c 

Hardshell  No.  1   15  @15V"c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

A  renewed  demand  is  reported  in  the 
local  market,  and  surplus  offerings  have 
been  materially  reduced  at  about  the 
quoted  prices,  new  arrivals  being  light. 

Comb,  white,  new   ..15    (5)16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White   8    @  9  c 

Amber    6%<§>  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Values  stand  as  before,  with  little  de- 
mand and  limited  supplies,  which  are 
closely  held. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    (5>30  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  is  light  at  present,  though  de- 
liveries are  beginning  to  come  through 
on  contracts,  and  a  more  active  move- 
ment is  expected  shortly,  values  stand- 
ing as  for  some  time  past. 
1913   20    @22  c 

Live  Stock. 

Hogs  have  dropped  back  a  little,  but 
are  quite  firm  at  the  present  quotations, 
and  values  on  other  lines  are  firmly 
maintained,  with  quite  a  strong  demand 
and  very  moderate  offerings. 

Grass-fed  Cattle- 
Steers:  No.  1    7    <p)  7^4" 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  5%@  6 Vic 

No.  2    5y2@'5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%®  4  c 

Calves:  Light    7    @  7 Vic 

Medium    6y2@  6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8@  8ytc 

150  to  250  lbs   81/4®  8y.c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8Vic 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4y4c 

Ewes   3Vi@  3y2c 

Lambs:    Suckling   5*4@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  (5)12i4c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small   12y.@13y.c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    (5)10  c 

Ewes   8y2(5)  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

Buyers  are  still  holding  off,  and  there 
is  not  much  movement,  though  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  act  may  hasten  a  read- 
justment of  values  which  will  permit 
more  buying.  Many  growers,  it  is  said, 
will  do  no  fall  shearing  this  year. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..  8  (5)11  c 
Northern,  year's  staple....  13  @14  c 
Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    (5)19  c 

do    short   13    (5)14  c 

HIDES. 

Hide  values  are  still  rather  firmly  main- 
tained, and  a  fair  demand  is  reported, 
the  supply  being  light  as  for  some  time 
past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14M>c 

Medium    13y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12V2@13V>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y@13y.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip   14y,@16  c 

Veal   17V"i(5)19  c 

Calf    17y"@19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    (5)26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

Values  remain  unsettled  and  largely 
nominal,  the  local  market  being  in  poor 
shape.  A  good  many  horses,  some  of 
them  of  desirable  class  and  in  good  con- 
dition, are  being  offered  at  bargain  prices 
by  contracting  firms  and  owners  of  sta- 


This  is  the  only 
Deep  Well  Pump 

lor  you  to  consider  — — 


if  you  want  the  best — want  to  save  money — reduce  your  upkeep — and  get  the  maximum  volume  of 


water. 


THE  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 


delivers  a  steady,  even  flow  of  water  without  jerk,  jar  or  vibration.  It  is  an  exceptionally  efficient  ma- 
chine, doing  its  work  with  a  minimum  cost  for  repairs  and  is  always  "on  the  job."  We  have  twelve  years 
of  successful  experience  to  point  to  as  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  pump  and  a  large  number  of  satis- 
fied customers  to  whom  we  can  refer  as  to  the  willingness  of  this  Company^  to  make  good  and  its  ability 
to  perform. 

Write  us — or  come  to  Pomona 


and  let  our  deep  well  experts  solve  your  problem  for  you. 
Pomona,  let  us  know  your  problems  by  letter. 


If  you  can't  find  it  convenient  to  come  to 


POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  POMONA,  CAL. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AGENTS:  PEASE -BUNDY -TAYLOR  CO.,  PORTER VILLE. 


bles,  and  while   a  few  heavy  drafters 
might  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  con- 
ditions are  not  encouraging  to  shippers 
of  outside  stock. 
Heavy   drafters,   1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs  125(5)175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


By  the  combination  of  the  California 
Business  Farmer,  published  at  Stockton, 
with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  latter 
journal  will,  we  believe,  have  the  largest 
paid  circulation  of  any  weekly  farm  jour- 
nal on  this  Coast.  By  the  combination 
we  are  sure  subscribers  to  both  journals 
will  be  benefited,  in  that  we  have  now 
a  splendid  organization  which  will  de- 
vote its  entire  energy  to  publishing  a 
great  farm  paper.  In  all  departments — 
editorial,  advertising,  business  and  sub- 
scription— we  are  equipped  to  serve  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  Coast's  popula- 
tion in  a  way  that  we  believe  will  keep 
abreast  of  the  bfg  things  doing  in  those 
lines. 

For  some  reason  this  office  has  been 
deluged  with  articles  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  sent  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  articles  have  all  been  re- 
turned, as  we  have  all  the  writers  on  our 
regular  staff  now  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay.  However,  while  we  have  plenty  of 
brains,  we  need  more  legs.  What  is  want- 
ed is  more  subscription  men.  Young  men 
who  know  something  about  farming  and 
who  can  present  the  Rural  Press  in  a 
clear,  straightforward  way  to  the  farmers 
of  California.  To  such  men  we  have  to 
offer  an  attractive  selling  proposition  at 
a  good  salary. 


And  now  a  word  to  our  advertisers. 
For  several  years  past  the  results  se- 
cured to  those  using  space  in  the  Rural 
Press  have  been  uniformly  good.  By  the 
much  larger  list  we  are  now  serving,  we 
believe  that  those  who  wish  to  secure 
the  farmers'  trade  can  do  so  at  great 
profit  to  themselves  by  the  use  of  our 
columns.  A  letter  received  this  morn- 
ing from  a  nursery  advertiser  from 
Woodburn,  Oregon,  states:  "In  our 
spring  campaign  we  found  your  paper 
the  best  medium — figuring  on  a  basis  of 
results  secured — used  by  us,  and  we  car- 
ried advertising  in  some  20  papers."  We 
want  to  give  the  writer  of  the  above,  as 
well  as  all  our  advertisers  better  results 
this  season. 


THE  MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL  ENGINE 


AC0MMWS0N  WHICH 
TEUSITSOWSTOkY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 


This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  economy  of  the  Muncie. 
It  uses  fuel  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  other  engines  and  gives 
over  714  H.  P.  f°r  every  gallon 
of  fuel    used.    For  reliability, 
smooth   running  and  economy 
the  Muncie  is  without  an  equal 


4ZGaLBbl: 
California 
JFuel  Oil  Cost 

75* 
Buns  Z0  HP. 
Muncie  Oil 
Engine 

15  Hrs. 


where  there 
is  a 

Muncie 
Engine 

in  your 
locality. 


JJ 


10  Gals. 
Distillate 
Cost  75t 
Will  Run  a 

20  HP. 
Gasoline 
Engine 
only 


tSenc?  For  /nteresting,  CatafoQue 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


American   Pump  Co. 

133  N.  L  os  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Build  it  Yourself 
At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

These  years  of  small  production  make  a  silo  a  more  absolute  necessity 
than  ever  before.  The  saving  in  feeding  cost  that  is  effected  by  a  good 
silo  will  soon  pay  its  cost.  That's  why  a  silo  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make. 

The  Pacific  Silo  will  suit  your  needs  best.  It  is 
built  of  solid  concrete  and  particularly  designed  to 
meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  last  a  life-time  and  never  requires  repairs,  paint- 
ing or  adjustments.  The  Pacific  Silo  of  solid  concrete 
need  cost  you  no  more  than  a  wooden  affair. 


Write  for  Our  Co-operative  Plan 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  build  a  PACIFIC  SILO  as 
successfully  as  we  can.  Our  methods  are  a  proved 
success.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  for  co-operative 
plan  A. 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  947  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Sperry  Rebate 
Plan 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does' 
not  employ  specialty  sales- 
men for  poultry  foods.  For 
this  saving  in  expense  we 
give  you  an  actual  refund. 
Will  you  ask  (on  a  postal 
card)  for  our  booklet?  It 
will  conclusively  show  you 
how  to  reduce  your  chicken 
feed  bill  at  least  7%  per  cent. 


Sperry  Shares 
Profits 

You  should  take  advantage 
of  our  automatic  form  of  ad- 
vertising. You  participate  di- 
rectly and  we  give  you  a  re- 
bate of  over  7Vo  per  cent — no 
conditions,  no  strings,  no  ex- 
tra expense  to  you.  Ask  us 
about  it. 


What's  on  the  sack  is  m  the  sack 
and  that's  whats  in  the  egg 

The  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  averages :  protein  12%,  carbohydrates  11%,  shell  and  ash  11%. 

On  this  basis  "Surelay"  is  composed  and  constructed — first,  to  nourish  the  hen's  body,  and  second,  to 
provide  additional  material  and  energy  from  which  she  constructs  and  presents  you  with  eggs.  All  experi- 
enced poultrymen  will  bear  witness:  To  get  eggs,  the  feed  you  give  your  chickens  must  contain  the  right 
amount  of  the  right  food  elements  in  digestible  form ;  otherwise,  NO  EGGS. 

The  hen  is  a  noble  bird.  Her  worthy  inclination  to  reproduce  the  species  gives  millions  of  people  eggs 
for  breakfast.   YOU  must  provide  her  with  the  proper  foods  to  get  best  results  for  all  concerned. 

SURELAY 

BALANCED  EGG  FOOD 


"Surelay"  isn't  a  mystery.  You  can  see  us  make  it  at  any  time.  You  can 
see  us  test  it  daily  in  our  laboratories  to  insure  its  absolute  uniformity — see  us 
make  it  from  specially  reserved  by-products  of  our  cereal  mill,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  from  our  flour  mills,  the  largest  in  the  West — products  from  wheat, 
corn,  barley  and  other  grains  mixed  and  blended  with  meat,  bone,  dry  milk  and 
gluten.  It  isn't  possible  ever  to  mix  and  blend  such  a  high-class  food  as  this 
by  hand. 

Because  we  mill  on  such  a  large  scale,  we  can  always  mix  a  first-class  egg 
food  CHEAPER  THAN  YOU  EVER  CAN.  "Surelay"  itself,  the  price, 
and  its  constantly  increasing  popularity  TROVE  IT. 

After  all,  it's  the  chicken  that  we  must  go  to  for  proof.  Ask  the 
poultry  raiser  who  has  used  "Surelay."    He'll  tell  you  enthusi- 
I      astically  how  he  profited,  how  his  chickens  became  consistent  layers 
I      summer  and  winter — never-failing  layers.    Truth  does  not 
H     change.   "Surelay"  is  the  truth. 

Have  you  seen  our  booklet?    It  is  a  simple  but  unique 
statement  of  facts  about  the  value  of  feeds,  entertainingly  told. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail,  and  you 
!;    will  be  mighty  glad  you  sent  for  it. 
Address  R.  P. 

\  Stock  SJPoultry  Food  Dept. 

SPERRY  jafOUR  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal 
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FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  CALF. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J,  C.  LOOM  IS  ] 

California's  climate  has  received  an  enormous  amount  of  credit  for 
everything  good  we  do  or  have,  and  the  dairymen  have  been  considered 
especially  fortunate  in  having  long  summers  and  short  mild  winters. 

It  is  claimed  by  many,  and  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  California  grown 
dairy  cow  is  much  larger  than  the  eastern  raised  cow  and  again  the 
climate  gets  most  of  the  credit.  However,  the  size  of  an  animal  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  care  it  is  given  in  its  early  life  and  though  the 
climate  conditions  are  a  great  aid,  good  care  during  calfhood  is  also 
very  essential,  and  in  fact  many 
breeders  place  more  stress  upon 
the  young  calf  than  upon  any  of 
the  other  factors. 

While  visiting  a  large  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  some  time  ago,  we 
were  struck  with  the  fast  that 
both  the  aged  cows  and  the  calves 
were  of  uniform  size  and  that  the 
size  was  far  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary dairy  cow  of  this  State. 

Upon  inquiry  we  were  told  that 
the  reason  for  this  was  due  to 
good  feeding  and  care  of  the 
calves  and  also  in  not  breeding 
too  young. 

The  practice,  it  seems,  is  to 
take  the  calf  from  its  mother 
when  it  is  from  one  to  three  days 
old  and  put  it  into  the  calf  corral. 
This  corral  has  a  shed  at  one  end, 
with  a  concrete  floor,  which  pro- 
vides shade  and  shelter.  At  the 
other  end  a  row  of  calf  stanchions 
are  built  in,  and  a  water  trough 
placed  next  to  them.  On  one 
side  a  small  feeding  rack  was 
built  to  furnish  roughage  in  the 
form  of  alfalfa  hay. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  given  the 
feeding  of  the  calves  and  for  the 
first  few  days  they  are  given 
their  own  mothers'  milk,  as  that 
supplies  the  colostrum  desired, 
which  should  be  fed  while  warm 
from  the  cow. 

The  calves  are  fed  three  or  four 
pints  at  first,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  after  a  couple  of  lessons 
the  calf  usually  stands  up  in  the  stanchion  with  the  rest  where  he  is  fed 
his  allowance  which  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  same  amount  every 
day.  This  amount  is  increased  as  the  calf  grows,  and  while  the  amount 
of  while  milk  is  cut  down  and  more  skimkilk  added,  the  owner  stated 
that  he  considere  the  more  whole  milk  that  was  given,  the  better  the  calf. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  supplied  in  the  racks  and  it  is  not  long  before  the 
calf  learns  to  eat  it,  and  this  is  also  good,  as  it  develops  the  animals' 
digestive  organs  and  makes  for  larger  production.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  calves  were  being  pastured  in  small  alfalfa  fields  and  were 
not  fed  any  hay  at  the  calf  sheds  at  all. 

•We  were  told  that  after  they  are  four  to  six  months  old,  the  regular 
milk  diet  is  cut  down,  but  they  are  given  more  or  less  milk  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  and  in  fact  we  saw  at  milking  time  a  bunch  of  year- 
ling heifers  which  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  share  of  the  skim  milk 
and  they  were  as  fine  a  lot  as  one  would  care  to  see. 


Empress  Lass  and  tier  Calf,  Valet's  King. 


How  Mr.  Guilford  Raises  a  Holstein  Calf. 


There  is  one  point  about  skim  milk  that  all  feeders  have  to  be  care- 
ful of,  and  that  is  in  feeding  too  much  to  the  young  calf  at  a  time,  as 
it  will,  if  fed  too  liberally,  stunt  the  animal's  growth  and  if  fed  in 
irregular  amounts,  is  apt  to  cause  bowel  trouble. 

"With  all  of  the  good  feed  and  care  one  gives  the  calf,  however,  the 
age  to  breed  undoubtedly  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
aged  cow. 

Just  what  the  right  age  is  to  breed  heifers  is  a  point  that  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  but  some  of  our  foremost  breeders  in  this 
country  seem  to  think  that  a  heifer  should  not  come  in  before  two  years 
of  age,  and  in  some  cases  two  and  a  half. 

In  this  respect  we  notice  an  article  by  B.  A.  Powell,  of  Syracuse, 

New  York,  in  which  he  says  that 
he  breeds  his  heifers  to  come  in 
at  about  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  providing  they  are  good 
strong  calves.  On  one  of  the 
largest  type  herds  of  Jerseys  in 
this  State  the  practice  is  to  have 
the  heifers  freshen  when  two  and 
a  half  years  or  more,  so  it  would 
seem  that  if  a  large  type  animal 
with  a  strong  constitution  is 
necessary  for  big  production, 
more  thought  should  be  given  the 
subject  by  dairymen. 

As  the  price  of  butter-fat  is  so 
high  at  present,  a  great  many 
dairymen  consider  the  feeding  of 
whole  milk  too  expensive,  and  as 
a  consequence  feed  skimmilk  in- 
stead. 

A  practical  way  to  feed  skim- 
milk and  get  almost  as  good  re- 
sults as  with  whole  milk  and  at  a 
very  small  cost  is  to  use  some 
substitute  for  butter-fat,  oil  meal 
fitting  in  very  nicely  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  substitute  is  considered 
almost  as  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious as  butter-fat  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  IV2  to  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  would  seem  a 
profitable  thing  to  feed  oil  meal 
and  skimmilk  in  place  of  whole 
milk,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  re- 
sults are  practically  the  same  and 
at  considerable  less  cost. 
In  feeding  the  fat  substitutes,  whether  oil  meal  or  the  especially  pre- 
pared calf  feeds  on  the  market,  their  use  should  not  be  started  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  at  which  time  the  whole  milk  is  gradually  cut  down 
and  more  skimmilk  added.  At  this  time  the  oil  meal  may  be  started, 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  the  meal  which  has  been  entirely  dissolved  in 
warm  water  to  the  ration  for  each  calf. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  is  shown  the  cow  Empress  Lass  and  the  calf 
Valet's  King,  owned  by  N.  H.  Locke  Company  of  Lockeford.  The 
calf,  Valet's  King,  is  now  a  two-year-old  bull  and  weighs,  we  are  in- 
formed, over  1200  pounds.  This  is  certainly  a  good  size  for  a  two-year- 
old  Jersey,  and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Locke  fed  a  liberal 
amount  of  good  milk  during  the  calfhood  days  of  this  bull. 

With  good  feeding  and  California  climate,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  a  good  demand  will  be  made  upon  this  State  in  the  future  for  big 
type  dairy  cattle.  We  have  the  climate  and  feed  and  are  only  lacking  in 
dairymen  who  will  study  the  detail  work  necessary  to  success. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Sept.  le,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.41 

.64 

74 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.18 

104 

64 

Sacramento  ,,,, 

.00 

.01 

.13 

104 

56 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.01 

101 

52 

.00 

.17 

.13 

104 

48 

T 

.33 

.00 

104 

60 

Independence... 

.00 

2  52 

.00 

90 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.93 

.10 

101 

46 

.00 

T 

.00 

100 

62 

San  Diego  

.00 

.08 

.00 

86 

62 

The  Week. 

Half  an  inch  of  ice  on  the  east  side  of  the  conti- 
nent and  100  degrees  of  heat  on  the  west  side,  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  may  give  the  ob- 
server on  the  moon  opportunity  for  exclamation 
upon  the  wide  range  of  September's  climatic  va- 
riations in  the  United  States.  To  us  who  are 
actually  in  it,  there  is  also  the  abiding  chance  for 
comfortable  comments,  because  we  are  always, 
broadly  speaking,  at  the  better  end  of  the  scale. 
The  telegraph  this  week  tells  of  the  havoc  wrought 
in  far-eastern  gardens ;  many  vegetables  usually 
trusted  for  winter  use  through  storage,  being 
frozen  this  year  before  mature  for  frost-proof 
covering,  and  the  brief  garden-season  abruptly 
closed,  with  great  loss  and  disappointment.  In 
contrast  therewith  is  what  we  see  around  us;  the 
garden-year  at  its  beginning;  the  autumn  spring- 
time here  with  ample  heat  to  start  and  carry 
growth,  wherever  moisture  is  present  by  rainfall 
or  irrigation ;  the  season  of  verdure  just  at  hand 
and  the  time  of  killing  frosts,  except  in  low 
places,  three  months  away — if  indeed  they  come 
at  all.  A  little  preachment  then,  upon  the  text 
which  telegraph  and  eye  jointly  suggest,  is  that 
all  new  readers  who  have  come  to  California  too 
recently  to  understand  the  condition  and  that  all 
old  readers,  who  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
forget  their  first  impressions  of  autumn  growth, 
should  awaken  this  year  and  give  seed  to  the  land 
for  growth  of  all  except  the  tenderest  plants  in 
order  that,  from  Christmas  onward,  their  tables 
may  be  laden  with  vegetables  of  their  own  grow- 
ing and  adorned  with  flowers  from  the  same 
source.  Though  the  days  are  drawing  in,  there 
is  much  available  time  because  the  harvest  is  now 
either  gained  or  lost  and  its  requirements  of  labor 
released.  Break  up  the  ground  now  for  the  gar- 
den, and  when  adequately  moist  from  cloud  or 
reservoir,  sow  the  seed  early  and  confidently,  and 
results  are  reasonably  sure.  Remember  that  the 
winter  garden,  on  all  lands  except  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  is  easier  to  make  than  the  summer 


garden,  because  the  heat  is  less  and  the  moisture 
more.  Master  the  few  things  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  to  handle  the  California  fall-and- 
winter  garden  with  satisfaction.  Study  carefully 
the  catalogues  of  the  California  seedsmen,  for 
they  offer  varieties  largely  demonstrated  to  meet 
our  conditions.  Never  forget  this  as  a  prime 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct :  that  when  the  Eastern 
garden-season  ends,  the  California  garden-season 
begins. 

The  Autumn  Fairs. 

The  genial  autumn  heat  tells  also  of  the  fairs 
which  for  more  than  a  month  to  come  will  reflect 
California's  resources  and  productive  achieve- 
ments. This  week  the  State  Fair  is  in  progress 
at  Sacramento,  as  a  preliminary  review  upon  an- 
other page  indicates.  Other  notable  exhibitions 
of  the  district  class  will  follow  and  special  class 
exhibitions  also,  like  the  Apple  Show  at  Watson- 
ville,  October  6  to  11,  for  which  unusual  aiil 
unique  preparations  are  now  being  made.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  striking  exhibition  affair  of  the 
year  may  be  the  California  Land  Show,  to  be  held 
in  this  city  in  October.  A  number  of  counties 
seem  inclined  to  make  this  their  coming-out  occa- 
sion, and  the  environment  will  certainly  be  in- 
viting. The  statement  is  that  the  show  will  be 
held  in  the  largest  canvas  pavilion  ever  seen  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  inside  will  present  a  unique 
spectacle,  for  not  a  pole  or  rope  will  be  visible, 
and  tall,  straight  redwood  trees,  crowned  with 
greenery  and  hung  with  thousands  of  brilliant 
electric  bulbs  with  artistic  shades,  will  rise  from 
the  ground  at  intervals.  The  illusion  of  a  red- 
wood forest  will  be  completed  by  painted  scenic 
backgrounds  on  all  sides.  Not  an  inch  of  tent 
canvas  will  be  seen,  but  vistas  between  the  tree 
trunks  will  reveal  county  collections  and  construc- 
tions representing  agriculture,  and  beyond  the 
hazy  distant  landscapes  and  sky  scenes  which 
the  painters  know  so  well  how  to  deceive  us  with. 
It  seems  a  very  unique  conception.  The  time 
will  be  splendid  for  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  for 
in  her  October  climate  San  Francisco  yields  to 
no  place  on  earth. 


No  Use  Trying  to  Heat  Her  Up. 

There  is  another  member  related  to  tempera- 
tures here  and  elsewhere  which  is  called  to  mind 
by  the  report  of  ice  in  New  York  in  September. 
It  is  the  fact  that  while  California's  invention  of 
the  practice  of  firing  against  frost  occurrence  re- 
ceived approval  by  success  during  our  severe  frost 
experience  of  last  winter  in  the  southern  citrus 
districts,  there  are  other  places  where  freezing  is 
too  hard  and  frequent  to  make  our  method  trust- 
worthy. The  State  of  Utah,  for  instance,  is  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  heating  the  part  of  the 
atmospheric  university  which  overlies  her  orchards 
is  too  great  an  undertaking.  In  the  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  J.  C.  Alter  deals  with  frost  fight- 
ing in  Utah,  and  his  report  is  not  encouraging. 
Assuming  30  degrees  as  the  temperature  below 
which  heating  is  necessary,  he  says  that  for  the 
first  degree  the  cost  is  60  cents  per  acre  per  hour, 
while  with  each  additional  fall  of  temperature  the 
cost  increases  40  cents  per  degree,  per  acre,  per 
hour.  This  means  that  when  the  temperature  falls 
to  20  degrees  it  will  take  $4.20  per  acre  per  hour 
to  bring  it  up  to  30  degrees,  or  the  safety  mark. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  said  that  many  growers  who 
were  alleged  to  have  fired  their  orchards  success- 
fully in  the  past  have  abandoned  the  system.  The 
point  we  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  that, 
even  if  this  conclusion  should  be  right  for  Utah, 
it  is  quite  otherwise  for  California.  With  us  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  less,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
to  be  protected  is  more.    It  might  not  cost  us 


$4.20  per  acre-hour  to  raise  the  temperature  10 
degrees,  and  even  if  it  did,  a  citrus  crop  would 
stand  the  outlay :  especially  if  you  consider  the 
fewer  hours  which  would  be,  on  the  average,  re- 
quired in  this  State.  This  will  strike  most  read- 
ers as  a  new  way  to  calculate  the  money  value 
of  our  climate,  but  the  citrus  growers  and  those 
who  supply  frost-fighting  heating  devices  are  fig- 
uring that  way  all  the  time,  and  they  know  just 
how  good  California  is  for  their  allied  industries. 


Agricultural  Credit  Enterprises. 

Anyone  who  reads  current  announcements  in 
newspapers  and  circulars  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  financial  sails  are  being  set  to  catch  new 
business  breezes  arising  from  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  mind  over  the  matter  of  agricultural 
credit.  It  is  only  natural  that  those  who  live 
by  handling  the  money  of  others  should  make  use 
of  the  agitation  in  ways  which  will  enable  them 
to  handle  more  and  to  handle  it  in  new  and  at- 
tractive ways.  They  seem  to  be  proceeding  upon 
the  assurance  that  money  can  be  had  on  agri- 
cultural security  so  that  it  can  be  loaned  for 
something  like  one-third  less  than  current  rates 
which  banks  make  to  farmers,  in  the  West  at  least, 
and  that  the  business  of  doing  it  offers  large  in- 
terest on  the  small  capital  required  to  operate  such 
a  business.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  should  or- 
ganizers and  promoters,  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  working  for  health  or  pure  patriotism,  be  so 
busy?  They  are  probably  building  upon  the  assur- 
ance that  the  dissemination  of  a  true  view  of  the 
security  of  agricultural  credit  will  bring  out  of 
various  hiding  places  much  money  which  old  forms 
of  doing  business  with  money  have  never  been  able 
to  uncover,  and  that  placing  it  at  even  low  rates 
of  interest  will  bring  large  profits  to  those  who 
place  it.  This  simple  suggestion  may  help  those, 
who  do  not  give  much  attention  to  financial  mat- 
ters, to  understand  why  the  wide  demand  for 
lower  interest  is  stimulating  persons,  who  may 
be  roughly  classified  as  belonging  to  the  banking 
fraternity,  to  such  earnest  and  elaborate  activity. 
It  simply  means  that  banks  and  banking  opera- 
tors do  not  usually  lend  their  own  money,  any 
more  than  a  commission  merchant  sells  his  own 
potatoes :  the  greater  profit  to  the  bank  or  to  the 
spud  merchant  comes  from  lending  more  money 
or  selling  more  potatoes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  capital  required  to  operate  the  bank  or  the 
spud-shop  may  therefore  earn  more  for  its  own- 
ers when  large  transactions  are  made  at  low  rates 
than  vice  versa.  The  same  condition  does  not 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  owners  of  the  money 
which  the  banker  lends  and  the  potatoes  which 
the  merchant  sells — but  it  is  up  to  them  to  re- 
fuse money  to  loan  or  potatoes  to  sell,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.  The  new  line  of  big  business 
in  loans  to  farmers  proceeds  upon  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  for  these 
rather  new  uses  and  that  though  the  interest  will 
be  low  the  profits  to  those  who  develop  the  busi- 
ness will  be  large — that  the  small  operating  cap- 
ital will  bring  to  its  owners  several  times  as  much 
interest  as  comes  to  the  money  which  is  gath- 
ered and  loaned.  This  is  the  way  all  bank  stock 
becomes  profitable,  and  the  new  style  of  banking 
organization  for  loans  to  farmers  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  old  style  in  principle,  though  its 
methods  may  be  different  in  some  respects. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  this  at  all,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with 
correct  banking  policies,  if  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently administered ;  second,  because  it  seems 
likely  to  make  farm  loans  available  at  much  less 
interest  and  more  favorable  terms  than  hitherto. 
But  we  do  object  to  the  claim  which  we  see  some- 
times made,  that  such  organizations  are  a  product 
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of  the  work  of  the  American  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  Rural  Credit  in  Europe — conveying  the 
impression  that  these  eager  organizers  propose  to 
operate  toward  the  same  ends.  They  are  some- 
what like  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  but  that 
is  not  a  co-operative  organization  at  all.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  co-operative  credit  institu- 
tions in  Europe  is  to  limit,  to  say  4  per  cent, 
the  profit  on  the  money  furnished  by  stockhold- 
ers and  to  redistribute  all  earnings  above  that  to 
the  borrowers  or  to  place  it  in  the  reserve  fund. 
The  only  way  we  can  see  to  secure  that  result 
is  for  farmers  to  organize  for  it  and  do  the  busi- 
ness themselves  just  as  they  do  in  Europe. 

One  Tariff-Reform  Asset. 

We  cannot  tell  yet  how  many  liabilities  to  in- 
jury the  current  tariff-reform  politics  may  inflict 
upon  us,  but  we  seem  to  have  acquired  one  valu- 
able asset  and  to  let  all  the  world  know  it.  This 
is  the  demonstration  that  our  wines  are  pure, 
through  the  hard  protest  which  our  makers  of 
sweet  wines  made  against  paying  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  brandy  which  they  made  themselves  to  for- 
tify such  wines.  This  protest  brought  out  the 
fact  that  those  who  were  anxious  to  cinch  our 
pure  product  were  the  Eastern  wine-makers 
whose  product  is  largely  made  without  grapes, 
and  who  desired  to  place  against  our  pure  grape 
product  the  same  handicaps  which  they  carry  as 
producers  of  imitation  wines.  As  soon  as  the 
people  heard  that,  a  halt  was  called  upon  this 
branch  of  the  reform  army,  and  the  Congressional 
committee  threw  out  the  amendment  which  our 
pure-wine  interests  so  seriously  objected  to.  They 
decided  that  the  question  was  too  important  and 
too  complicated  to  take  up  at  this  time,  and  de- 
termined to  postpone  its  consideration  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  One  of  the  committee 
subsequently  said:  "We  are  going  into  this 
question  fully  later,  and  while  the  whole  matter 
has  many  ramifications  requiring  careful  study, 
we  are  determined  that  the  makers  of  spurious 
and  adulterated  wines  shall  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness." As  this  is  exactly  what  California  desires, 
we  count  it  clear  that  we  have  landed  at  least 
one  asset  against  our  tariff-reform  liabilities. 
And  then  we  have  gained  something  else,  namely : 
the  most  magnificent  advertisement  that  our 
wines  are  genuine.  This  fact  could  not  have 
been  more  voluminously  and  impressively  set 
forth  than  it  has  been  in  this  connection.  In- 
cidentally also  we  have  aroused  Dr.  Wiley  and 
set  him  to  pounding  our  sophisticating  rivals  at 
the  East,  and  Dr.  Wiley  is  neither  silent  nor 
slow  as  a  pounder :  he  yells  and  whaeks  and 
whacks  and  yells  like  an  exhorter  of  oxen.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  a  good  asset  also,  when  he  is  on  your 
side :  but  otherwise  unpleasant  and  to  be  avoided. 

Other  Tariff  Liabilities. 

But  there  are  other  things  about  the  tariff 
reforms  which  are  not  so  pleasant.  We  note 
some  which  threaten  our  animal  industries.  It 
is  telegraphed  from  New  York  that  butter  from 
Siberia  and  Australia  is  there  in  bond  waiting 
to  make  its  debut  into  the  American  market 
along  with  Argentina  beef  which  is  soon  expected. 
A  full  thousand  firkins  of  the  Siberian  product, 
weighing  about  144  pounds  each,  are  stored  in 
warehouses  awaiting  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff 
bill  which  would  reduce  the  present  6  cents  tariff 
on  butter  to  2y2  cents.  Delivered  into  the  re- 
frigerators, the  Siberian  butter  has  cost  20% 
cents  per  pound,  and  adding  the  tax  under  the 
proposed  tariff  it  would  come  to  the  dealer  at 
23%  cents,  said  to  be  about  5  cents  under  the 
prevailing  prices  for  butter  of  similar  grade  from 
domestic  dairies.    Some  of  the  experts  declare 


that  the  Siberian  product  is  as  good  as  the  best 
grades  of  domestic  butter.  A  smaller  quantity 
of  Australian  butter,  and  also  a  little  from  Can- 
ada, is  in  bond  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  gate 
into  the  American  market.  How  all  that  firkin 
butter  from  Siberia  could  be  as  good  as  American 
creamery  is  very  hard  to  realize,  and  it  probably 
is  not.  And  yet  the  menace  to  our  dairy  produc- 
tion on  this  Coast  in  Siberian  butter  is  probably 
real  and  ominous.  We  expect  to  catch  it  from 
all  around  the  sky  when  the  American  policy  of 
protection  to  home  industry  falls — but  it  will  not 
be  for  long." 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Hogs  and  Dried  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hold-over  crop  of 
peaches  that  are  wormy  and  black  and  would 
like  you  to  advise  as  to  their  value  for  hog  feed. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  hogs  and  have 
no  afalfa  or  green  feed  on  the  place,  and  would 
have  to  buy  all  other  feeds.  What  other  feeds 
would  be  best  with  peaches  and  what  propor- 
tions? What  kind  of  hogs  are  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  what  are  best  to  avoid? — Fruitman, 
Fresno. 

We  hold  it  best  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  hogs 
on  the  basis  of  moldy,  wormy  feed.  Even  if  the 
peaches  were  fairly  sound  though  unsalable,  it 
would  certainly  not  pay  to  buy  hogs  to  feed  them 
to  by  a  man  who  has  no  other  feed  and  presum- 
ably does  not  know  anything  about  hogs.  It 
certainly  would  not  pay  to  purchase  feeds  at 
market  rates  to  go  with  peaches,  even  if  sound 
but  unsaleable,  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
latter.  In  trying  to  get  something  for  bad 
peaches,  one  could  easily  fail  to  do  that  and 
might  also  lose  all  his  investment  for  other  feeds 
and  for  hogs  also.  This  is  not  against  the  food 
value  of  dried  peaches  for  hogs :  it  is  against  the 
proposition  of  buying  hogs  for  dried  peaches. 
We  should  plow  in  the  stuff  as  a  fertilizer.  But, 
theoretically,  100  pounds  of  sound  dried  peaches 
would  have  feeding  value  equivalent  to  113 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  or  85  pounds  of  corn  or 
barley.  This  may  help  you  to  sell  them  to  a 
hog  feeder,  if  they  are  not  as  bad  as  you  de- 
scribe them,  which  is  possible. 

Fuller's  Rose  Beetle. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  a  specimen  of 
beetle  that  eats  the  tender  shoots  of  the  lemon 
tree.  I  have  been  picking  them  off,  as  it  appears 
to  me  they  are  a  detriment  to  young  trees.  Please 
name  it  and  tell  me  if  you  think  it  necessary  to 
fight  them— E.  T.,  Gardena. 

The  insect  is  Fuller's  rose  beetle,  which  has 
injured  young  citrus  growth,  grafts,  etc.,  in  your 
part  of  the  State  for  many  years.  They  should 
be  destroyed  as  you  are  doing.  A  defense  can 
be  had  against  them  by  tying  cotton  batting  loose- 
ly around  the  trunks.  The  insects  cannot  crawl 
over  it,  and  they  do  not  fly. 

Olive  Requirements. 

To  the  Editor:  I  recently  bought  an  olive 
ranch  and  want  some  information  which,  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me,  I  shall  feel  indebted  to  you. 
Do  olive  trees  need  much  water?  Is  it  all  right 
to  cut  the  suckers  at  this  time?  Is  lime  a  good 
fertilizer,  and  when  should  dressing  be  put  on? 
Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  buyers  of  olives? 
Should  trees  bear  every  year? — C.  P.,  Auburn. 

Olives  need  water  enough  to  make  large  fruit 
(for  the  variety)  and  to  make  also  enough  new 
thrifty  wood  to  bear  a  following  crop.  No  one 
can  say  just  how  much  water,  for  that  depends 
upon  depth  and  retentiveness  of  soil,  no  matter 
whether  the  water  comes  from  rainfall  or  irri- 
gation. Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  olive 
will  do  very  well  with  somewhat  less  water  than 


citrus  fruits  require,  and  if  well  cultivated  -u 
thrive  on  less  summer  water  than  the  peach.  It 
is,  of  course,  very  hardy  against  drouth,  but  is 
not  likely  to  be  profitable  under  such  condition. 
Theoretically,  a  properly  irrigated,  cultivated, 
and  pruned  olive  tree  ought  to  bear  every  year,, 
but  practically  they  do  not  usually  do  it.  It  is 
all  right  to  remove  an  undesirable  sucker  when- 
ever you  catch  sight  of  it.  Lime  is  a  good  thing 
to  make  a  heavy  soil  more  friable  and  may  be 
directly  useful  to  the  plant.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  called  a  fertilizer  in  serving  the  general  uses 
of  the  plant.  We  cannot  name  buyers  of  olives 
for  fear  of  omitting  some  who  might  be  entitled 
to  mention.  The  woods  seem  to  be  full  of  them 
this  year:  ask  your  neighbors  to  point  them  out. 

Rye  Hay 

To  the  Editor:  Will  rye  make  good  cow  hay? 
Will  cows  milk  good  on  it?  My  idea  is  to  plant 
it  early  and  keep  it  pastured  down  close  until 
early  spring,  then  let  it  grow  up  again  and  cut  it 
for  hay.— J.  E.  W.,  Walnut  Creek. 

Rye  is  the  poorest  hay  grain  because  of  the 
hard  fiber  emphasized  by  drying.  Green  rye  is, 
however,  good  cow  feed.  We  doubt  if  you  will 
get  much  spring  hay  from  close  pastured  winter 
growth.  We  should  expect  that  the  rye  would 
peter  out  before  spring.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  rye,  you  should  mow  and  haul  to  the 
feed  lot.  If  you  prefer  to  pasture,  start  the  rye 
as  soon  as  you  can,  pasture  abont  March  1  (with 
you)  and  then  plow  in  the  r<  sidues  and  get  the 
land  in  good  shape  for  a  summer  crop  of  corn, 
sorghum,  squash,  beets,  or  whatever  else  you  like, 
for  midsummer  and  fall  feeding.  This  is  sup- 
posing your  land  is  fairly  deep  and  retentive  and 
this  winter's  rainfall  is  ample. 

Winter- Grown  Forage. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
State  one  year,  and,  in  consequence,  not  yet  fa- 
miliar with  its  climatic  possibilities.  During  last 
fall  I  observed  that  when  alfalfa  became  dormant, 
then  burr  clover  commenced  to  grow  and  during 
the  entire  winter  and  early  spring  converted  the 
old  barley  fields  into  fine  pastures.  I  desire  to 
know  if  this  plant  is  an  annual  or  perennial,  and 
if 'you  would  advise  planting  burr  clover  with 
barley  for  winter  pasture.  Would  barley  and 
Oregon  vetch  make  good  winter  pasture  or  hay? 
How  much  vetch  seed  would  you  sow  to  the  acre? 
—J.  D.,  Gridley. 

Burr  clover  is  an  annual,  but  holds  on  well  to 
land  by  its  free  seeding.  It  starts  with  the  first 
fall  moisture  and  grows  until  moisture  goes  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  early  summer.  It  is  well 
worth  sowing  on  winter  pasture  lands  in  the  val- 
leys and  foothills.  You  could  probably  do  better 
with  vetch  sown  with  barley  or  rye ;  about  60 
pounds  of  vetch  seed  to  the  acre  with  grain. 

Importing  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  I  have  apple  and  cherry 
trees  shipped  here  from  France  or  Italy? — P.  R., 
Fallon,  Nevada. 

You  can  find  out  what  quarantine  regulations 
you  woiild  encounter  by  writing  to  your  Nevada 
Experiment  Station  at  Reno.  If  you  comply  with 
them  you  can  bring  in  the  trees,  but  we  do  not 
see  why  you  wish  to  do  so  unless  you  are  starting 
an  experiment  station.  You  can  get  from  Pacific 
coast  nurseries  varieties  which  have  been  demon- 
strated to  give  best  results.  If  you  tell  the  nur- 
seryman that  you  have  to  meet  the  Nevada  cli- 
mate, he  will  make  intelligent  selection  for  you. 
If  you  remember  and  wish  to  try  some  particular 
varieties  known  to  you  in  the  old  countries,  the 
easiest  way  is  to  get  some  properly  packed  scions 
by  parcel  post  and  graft  them  into  trees  which 
you  already  have  growing.  Scions  are  more  apt 
to  come  through  alive  and  will  only  cost  a  frac- 
tion of  the  expense  necessary  in  importing  trees. 
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Prune  Nomenclature. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Riral  Phess  by 
Leonard  Coaxes  of  Morganhill.J 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  the  "French  prune"  into  California,  and 
all  of  local  interest  that  is  attached  to  it,  may 
be  found  in  Wickson's  "California  Fruits."  It 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  during  the 
past  year  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Lot  et 
Garonne,  and  also  to  have  access  to  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  libraries,  that  of 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Bunyard,  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, whose  collection  includes  many 
works  by  noted  French  and  German  pom- 
ologists.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
in  striking  corroboration  of  what  is  ad- 
mitted by  Professor  Hedrick  in  his  re- 
cent work,  entitled  "Plums  of  New 
York",  that  there  are  "various  types  of 
the  Agen  prune  in  America  worthy  of 
varietal  distinction,"  and  which  has  been 
so  claimed  by  the  writer  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  the  term 
'  Prune  d'Agen"  is  a  generic  one,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  very  distinct  vari- 
eties. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Lot,  as  is  now 
well  known,  the  prune  area  has  been,  and 
still  is,  extended  chiefly  by  the  transplant- 
ing of  suckers  from  the  root  which  spring 
up  almost  anywhere,  and  thus  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  original  seedlings,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  are  propagated  indis- 
criminately. The  farmers,  however,  have 
apparently  made  the  same  discovery,  that 
"there  are  types  worthy  of  varietal  dis- 
tinction," as  grafts  may  be  seen,  here 
and  there,  in  some  young  suckers,  or  in 
sprouts  along  the  roadside,  where  the 
prune  may  sometimes  be  seen  growing 
wild,  in  the  form  of  hedges.  There  are 
no  nurseries  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
the  packers,  or  "merchants"  in  the 
large  towns  know  nothing  more  of  vari- 
eties than  the  packers  do  here:  they 
know  the  quality  of  a  prune  as  soon  as 
they  feel  it,  and  the  grader  gives  them 
the  size :  to  that  extent  alone  are  they 
interested. 

We  come  now  to  various  descriptions  of 
the  Prune  of  Agen,  or  D'Ente  prunes,  as 
it  is  there  commonly  known,  beginning 
with  a  translation  from  "The  French 
Gardener."  translated  by  John  Evelyn  in 
1675:  "Plums  are  to  be  dried  like  cher- 
ries, very  ripe,  gathered  best  for  this 
purpose  are  such  as  are  fallen  off  the 
trees,  as  they  are  most  fresh  and  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  eat  than  those  which 
you  will  gather,  which  always  retain 
some  verdure  upon  them.  The  best  to  dry 
are  'Imperial,'  'Date,'  'St.  Catherine*' 
etc." 

In  the  same  year.  1675.  in  the  "Thea- 
tre of  Agriculture,"  by  Olivier  de  Serres. 
we  read:    "Touching  the  gathering  and 
keeping  of  plums,  as  their  qualities  are 
diverse,  so  also  are  they  differently  con- 
served.   Some  are  dried  entire,  without 
being  skinned  or  stoned,  but  others  are 
stoned  and  peeled  and  in  this  state  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  dry  off, 
or  in  default  of  the  sun,  put  in  the  oven 
and  moderately  heated.  When  not  peeled, 
some  of  them  are  dipped  into  an  alka- 
line preparation  which  causes  the  skin 
to  come  off.   Those  which  are  transported 
from  Provence   are  treated  differently. 
These  are  put  on  points  of  thorns  with- 
out touching,  and  the  bush  is  suspended 
in  the  air  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  stick. 
After  having  detached  the  skin,  which 
they  take  off  with  knives  made  of  cane, 
so  that  the  rust  of  the  iron  does  not  injure  them, 
they  are  then  left  outdoors  for  a  couple  of  days 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  are  taken  in  a  shed  at 
night.    The  stone  is  not  taken  out  until  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  it  is  squeezed  out  with  the 
finders.    Thus  the  prune  rests  entire  and  round 
like  a  fig.   The  plum  is  then  replaced  on  the  bush 
and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  more  days :  then, 
being  moderately  dry,  and  without  waiting  until 


the  juice  is  entirely  gone,  they  put  them  in  pans 
well  coppered,  to  cook  them  in  syrup." 

That's  the  seventeenth  century,  prune,  the  de- 
scription being  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  1697,  is  another  men- 
tion of  varieties,  occurring  in  "Instruction  for 
Fruit  Gardens,"  by  Quintinye,  who  recommends 
"Brignole,  St.  Catherine,  and  He  Vert." 


Historic  Outlines  of  Prunes. 

Fig.  1.  Agen  of  Ulas;  Fig.  2.  Agen  of  Noisette;  Fig.  3,  Mon- 
sieur; Fig  i.  Royal  tie  Tours;  Fig.  5.  Agen  of  L.ucas  and 
Oberdiek:  lig.  6.  Agen  of  Congress  of  Pomology;  Fig.  7, 
A  Ten  of  National  Horticultural  Society;  Fig.  8,  Agen  of 
Downing. 

The  eighteenth  century  was,  perhaps,  so  taken 
up  with  the  Revolution,  and  causes  that  led  up 
to  it,  that  a  considerable  period  is  skipped  before 
we  find  in  a  "Complete  Treatise  on  Nurseries," 
by  Stephen  Calvel.  1805,  this  description  of — 

"Agen.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  plums 
to  make  dried  prunes.  It  is  often  confused  with 
Royal  de  Tours,  but  the  two  species  offer  very 
distinct  characteristics.    The  fruit  is  very  dark. 


violet,  almost  black.  The  stone  is  very  flat  and 
cracks  easily,  and  sometimes  splits.  This  plum 
ripens  in  the  middle  of  July.  There  is  a  variety 
which  has  fairly  consistently  the  double  fruits." 

About  the  same  time,  no  date  given,  in  a 
"Treatise  on  Fruits,"  by  Converchel: 

"Agen. — This  variety,  which  is  often  confused 
with  the  Royal  de  Tours,  is  fairly  large  and 
oval.  The  skin  is  violet,  approaching  black, — it's 
stone  is  very  flat, — flesh  is  sweet.  This  plum 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  July. 

"Royal  de  Tours. — This  plum  has  some  resem- 
blances to  the  Prune  de  Monsieur.  It  is 
almost  equally  globular,  rarely  reaches 
eighteen  lines  in  length,  and  is  often  broad 
at  the  base,  and  divided  by  a  shallow 
suture.  The  skin,  a  reddish  violent,  is 
covered  with  small  spots  of  yellow,  but 
they  are  hidden  by  a  bloom  which  covers 
the  whole  of  the  fruit.  The  flesh  is  a 
yellowish  green,  very  sweet,  but  more 
acid  than  the  Priine  de  Monsieur,  detaches 
easily  from  the  stone,  which  is  large,  flat, 
and  rough.  This  latter  characteristic  dis- 
tinguishes best  of  all  this  last  named  va- 
riety.   Ripens  towards  the  end  of  July. 

"D'Aste. — This  resembles  very  much 
Agen,  but.  however,  it  is  larger  and 
earlier.  It  is  very  little  known  in  the 
north  part  of  P'rance.  but  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  centre,  where  it  is  very 
much  appreciated,  and  they  prefer  it  even 
to  the  Agen  to  make  prunes.  Of  this 
there  is  also  a  variety  of  which  the  stone 
is  almost  always  double." 

About  1840,  in  "Le  Verger,"  by  Mas, 
is  this  description  of 

"Agen.  Fig.  1.)  The  fruit  is  medium 
size,  exactly  oval,  more  pointed  at  the 
stem  end  than  the  other,  where  it  is  some- 
what wide.  Skin. — Thick  and  firm,  de- 
taching itself  from  the  flesh,  and  is  a 
clear  purple.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  purple  becomes  very 
dark  and  is  covered  with  a  bloom.  Stem. 
— A  little  long,  and  not  very  thick. 
Flesh. — Yellow,  with  abundant  sugary 
juice,  but  not  good  enough  to  eat  raw. 
Stone  small,  almost  ellipical,  flattened." 

In  1859.  in  "Le  Jardin  Fruiterer,"  by 
Louis  Noisette,  we  find : 

"D'Agen.  (Fig.  2.)  Synonym:  Robe 
de  Sergent  or  Date  Plum.  For  many 
years  Agen  prunes  have  been  known 
among  the  best  for  drying.  However, 
they  have  only  been  known  a  few  years 
in  Paris.  After  the  information  we  hav( 
received  from  Agen  it  seems  that  the; 
do  not  graft  this  tree  in  this  country, 
but  they  multiply  it  by  suckers.  Its  fer- 
tility is  extreme,  the  fruit  is  oval,  flat- 
tened, divided  on  one  side  by  a  suture. 
It  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  dried  in  the 
oven  :  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  prunes.  It 
ripens  near  Paris  in  the  first  days  of  Au- 
gust." 

Duhamel  de  Monceau,  in  his  "Treatise 
on  Fruit  Trees. "  a  work  considered  au- 
thoritative on  the  exact  determination  of 
varieties  up  to  this  date  (1868).  describes: 
"Monsieur.  (Fig.  3.)  Fruit  large,  al- 
most round.  Stem  large,  implanted  in  a 
fairly  deep  cavity.  Skin  is  beautifully 
colored  violet,  detaching  easily  from  the 
flesh,  which  is  yellow.  Ripens  at  the  end 
of  July. 

"Royal  de  Tours.  (Fig.  4.)  Very  large, 
divided  in  two  by  a  well-marked  suture. 
Stem  stout,  planted  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Skin  is  of  light  violet  with  yellow  dots 
The  juice  is  abundant  and  sweet,  and  ol 
a  better  flavor  than  that  of  'Monsieur.' 
Ripens  at  the  end  of  July." 

In  the  "Illustrated  Hand-book  of  Fruit 
Culture"  by  Lucas  and  Oberdieck.  in  1870, 
is  described  i 

"D'Agen.  (Fig.  5.)  Fruit  oval,  fairlv  even, 
stem  stout,  flesh  greenish  gold;  ripens  middle  of 
September." 

In  1871  "The  Society  at  Lyon"  published  in 
"The  Pomology  of  France"  this  more  lengthy 
description  of  the  plum : 

"Agen.  One  must  not  confuse  this  with  the 
Date  Plum,  or  another  similar  form  called  d'Aste. 
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The  true  Date  Plum  (shaped  like  a  finger)  is 
yellow  and  violet,  and  is  a  typical  variety  very 
anciently  known.  Very  vigorous  and  fertile  in 
its  own  country,  but  grows  badly  in  the  North 
of  France.  Its  branch  is  apt  to  weaken  and 
break  up  into  many  twigs.  Fruit,  medium  or 
fairly  large,  oval,  elongated,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  suture  which  is  not  very  apparent 
towards  the  base.  Stem,  medium  and  fairly 
stout,  skin  not  adhering  to  the  flesh.  Flesh  very 
juicy,  yellowish  green,  extremely  sweet.  This 
variety  ripens  in  its  own  country  towards  the 
end  of  August  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  north,  where  it  is  little  cultivated, 
it  ripens  very  imperfectly  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October.  From 
this  plum  are  made  the  very  excellent  Bordeaux 
Prunes,  which  are  sold  very  extensively." 

In  1895  was  published  "The  Practical  Fruit 
Gardener,"  by  Simon-Louis  Freres,  where  this 
fruit  is  thus  described: 

"DAgen.  Syn. :  D'Ente,  DAst,  Violet  Date, 
and  Robe  de  Sargent,  also  du  Roi  and  Saint  Mau- 
rin.  Medium  size,  oval,  greenish  yellow  flesh, 
very  sweet,  ripens  in  September.  Tree  rather 
weak  in  growth,  stunted  in  North  of  France." 

In  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Congress 
of  Pomology  of  France,  in  1906,  we  find : 

"Agen.  (Fig.  6.)  Syn. :  D'Ente,  DAst,  Violet 
Date,  and  Robe  de  Sargent.  A  fruit  somewhat 
tapering  to  stem,  suture  rather  pronounced,  stem 
rather -long,  rather  thin,  and  deeply  inserted  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Skin,  detaching  itself  from  the 
flesh,  of  a  dark  purple  violet.  Flesh,  separating 
from  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  sweet.  Ripens  at 
the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September." 

In  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  Franco 
appeared  an  article  on  "The  Best  Fruits  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and  it  is 
said  of 

"Agen.  (Fig.  7.)  The  fruit  is  medium  sized, 
oval,  tapering  to  the  stem ;  suture  rather  shallow. 
Stem  long  and  rather  large,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  yellowish  green,  very  juicy  and 
sweet.  Stone  very  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at 
the  extremities.    Ripens  in  September." 

Downing  (1882),  in  his  "Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica,"  gives  as  synonyms  of  "Prune  dAgen, " 
DAgen,  Prune  d'Ast,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Agen 
Datte,  Prune  du  Roi,  St.  Maurin,  and  Prune  de 
Brignole.     (Fig.  8.)     A  foreign  variety  of  ex- 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  A  damson,  Pomona.] 

As  the  fall  months  draw  near,  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  cover  crop  or  no  cover  crop 
comes  to  the  foreground  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  orchardist. 

There  are  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  which  are  worth  considering.  In 
favor  of  the  planting  of  some  form  of  cover 
crop,  probably  the  strongest  factor  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  humus  content  of  the  soil,  due  to 
the  decay  of  the  plants,  both  top  and  root,  when 
plowed  under  in  the  spring.  Next  comes  the 
additional  value  in  available  ammonia  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter,  which  is 
greater  with  some  plants  than  others,  for  the 
reason  that  some  plants  draw  on  the  store  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  while  others  take  all 
their  supply  from  the  soil.  Lastly,  comes  the 
value  of  the  growing  plants  as  a  cover  to  the 
soil  during  the  dry  days  of  the  fall  and  winter 
and  as  a  protection  against  washing  of  the  soil 
during  the  winter  rains. 

The  orchardist  had  better  consider  the  cover 
crop  as  a  green  manure  crop,  as  that  is  its  prime 
importance  when  planted  for  winter  growth. 

Summer  cover  crops  are  not  to  be  grown  un- 
less there  is  irrigating  water  or  water  from  rain 
enough  to  support  both  trees  and  green  crop. 

What  to  Plant. — For  winter  growth  the  most 
popular  plant  at  the  present  time  is  the  winter 
vetch.  There  are  several  varieties  of  vetch,  but 
the  small  seeded  kinds  are  the  most  sought  for, 
as  the  same  weight  of  seed  will  produce  many 
more  plants  and  seem  to  grow  just  as  vigorously. 

Canadian  field  peas,  burr  clover,  and  fenugreek 
have  their  advocates  among  the  citrus  growers, 
and  the  last  two  possess  some  qualifications  to 


cellent  quality.  Tree  of  moderate  growth. 
Branches  smooth.  Very  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium size,  oval,  slightly  necked.  Suture  small. 
Skin  violet  purple,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom 
and  numerous  small  dots.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  a  little  curved,  set  in  a  small  depression. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  sugary,  rich,  and 
delicious,  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone.  Best, 
middle  and  last  of  September. 

The  writer,  about  the  year  1886,  made  a  study 
of  this  subject,  merely  with  the  object  of  illus- 
trating what  he  then  called  "types"  of  the 
French  prune.  Prof.  W.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  says  they  are 
worthy  of  varietal  distinction.  A  photo-engrav- 
ing of  those  "types"  was  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  October  9,  1909 ;  but  an  equally 
important  factor  in  determining  varieties  is  the 
time  of  ripening,  there  being  fully  three  weeks 
difference  in  this  respect. 

Our  Robe  de  Sergent. — The  name  "Robe  de 
Sergent,"  all  French  authorities  agree,  is  merely 
a  synonym  for  dAgen,  or,  more  properly,  d'Ente. 
The  late  Felix  Gillett  pointed  this  out,  showing 
that  the  plum  so  named  in  California  was  a 
variety  grown  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and 
which  he  called  "Loire  d'Ente."  Mr.  Gillett  also 
disseminated  several  distinct  d'Ente  prunes,  a  few 
trees  only,  and  of  which  perhaps  not  half  a 
dozen  of  the  originals  yet  remain.  But  they  are 
not  all  lost,  as  the  writer  has  discovered,  and 
which  is  but  further  corroborative  evidence  in 
support  of  what  is  here  contended. 

French  authorities  speak  of  the  d'Ente  or  Agen 
prune  as  not  fit  to  eat  raw :  American  pomolo- 
gists,  like  Downing,  speak  of  it  as  "rich  and  de- 
licious." 

Critics  say  the  French  use  artificial  methods  in 
curing  because  the  weather  is  such  that  they 
must  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  summer  climate 
in  the  South  of  France  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  commercial  prune-grower,  who  may  hur- 
riedly glance  at  this  page,  will  wonder  what  it  is 
nil  about,  and  perhaps  may  conclude  that  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  names  signifies  little. 
If  that  were  all,  he  would  be  right.  But,  as  a 
grower,  he  is  interested  in  growing  the  best  vari- 
eties of  d'Ente  or  "French"  prune,  which  terms 
simply  embrace  several  distinct  types  or  varieties 
grown  in  the  South  of  France. 


commend  them.  The  burr  clover  is  a  native  plant 
and  will  thrive  with  less  moisture  than  the  peas 
or  vetch.  It  is,  however,  a  hard  plant  to  put 
under  the  soil  in  the  spring,  as  the  growth  is 
very  tangled. 

Fenugreek  also  gets  along  with  little  moisture 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  growing  straight 
stems  and  being  easy  to  plow  in.  It  also  offers 
no  inducement  for  the  chickens  to  eat  either  the 
seed  or  the  growing  plants.  Horses  and  cows 
will  eat  it,  however,  and  thrive  on  it.  The  seed 
of  fenugreek  forms  the  principle  ingredient  of 
many  stock  foods,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
peculiar  odor  of  these  foods. 

Canadian  field  peas  grow  a  fine  lot  of  vine, 
but  have  two  failings.  They  are  very  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  green  aphis,  which  render  the 
plants  weak  and  of  poor  growth.  Then  if  they 
are  let  go  short  of  water  the  vine  will  die  just 
above  the  ground  and  will  readily  break  off  and 
make  plowing  almost  an  impossibility. 

For  summer  planting,  the  cowpea  seems  to 
have  the  first  place  in  the  favor  of  the  growers 
who  have  tried  the  summer  crop,  but  buckwheat 
is  coming  in  for  its  share  of  favor  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

The  writer  has  some  fine  samples  of  cowpeas 
growing  this  summer.  The  growth  at  two  months 
old  is  much  better  than  winter  vetch  at  the  same 
age,  and  the  vines  have  not  reached  their  total 
growth  yet.  They  are  just  putting  out  runners 
and  coming  into  bloom.  The  water  these  plants 
have  received  has  not  been  more  than  10%  in 
excess  of  that  the  orchard  would  have  needed, 
and  the  trees  have  not  shown  the  least  shortage. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  look  better  than 
usual,  and  the  saving  of  team  work  more  than 
offsets  the  extra  cost  of  water,  besides  the  added 


advantage  of  accumulating  humus  instead 
burning  it  out. 

In  choosing  a  suitable  seed  for  fall  planting, 
consider  both  the  top  and  the  root  of  the  full- 
grown  plant,  as  the  root  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  value  of  the  crop  as  a  soil  improver. 
The  root  has  a  valuable  mechanical  effect  on  the 
soil,  while  the  plant  is  still  growing,  by  the 
numerous  little  holes  which  are  bored  down 
through  the  subsoil,  even  though  the  plow  sole 
is  quite  apparent.  These  little  tunnels  let  the 
winter  water  flow  to  the  lower  soil  strata,  and 
serious  run-off  is  prevented.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon sight  during  heavy  rains  to  see  the  water 
pouring  in  torrents  from  a  "clean  culture"  or- 
chard, while  the  orchard  next  to  it  with  a  cover 
crop  is  not  shedding  any  of  the  rain. 

The  root  system  is  also  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  when  the  plowing-in 
takes  place.  The  roots  are  not  seen,  as  are  the 
tops,  but  they  represent  a  good  percentage  of 
the  total  weight  of  humus-forming  matter. 

These  properties  of  root  and  top  are  probably 
found  at  their  best  in  the  vetch,  as  compared 
with  the  other  varieties  of  winter  crops. 

Planting. — The  ground  to  be  planted  should 
be  prepared  for  the  seed  by  irrigating  either  in 
furrows  close  together  or  by  the  flooding  system, 
the  object  being  to  get  the-  seed  bed  wet  all 
over.  After  irrigating,  the  ground  should  be 
well  worked  up  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture,  and 
the  seed  put  into  the  ground  and  a  new  set  of 
furrows  made  to  provide  for  future  irrigation. 
There  is  no  use  in  thinking  to  raise  good  cover 
crops  without  irrigation.  There  is  not  enough 
continuous  rain  in  the  citrus  belt  to  do  it. 

The  amount  of  seed  varies  widely  with  the 
opinion  of  the  grower,  ranging  from  40  lbs.  per 
acre  of  orchard,  to  as  much  as  100  lbs.  The  most 
general  practice  seems  to  be  50  lbs.  for  plant- 
in  s  one  way  and  75  lbs.  for  planting  both  ways. 

The  method  of  seeding  is  also  much  varied. 
The  drill  is  much  used,  but  has  the  drawback 
of  leaving  the  seed  unevenly  covered  when  the 
furrows  are  made.  The  seed  under  the  furrow 
is  uncovered,  or  at  best  only  very  slightly  cov- 
ered, while  the  seed  between  the  furrows  is  so 
deep  that  much  of  it  is  long  in  coming  to  light. 

Some  practice  sowing  broadcast,  and  harrow- 
ing in,  then  when  the  furrows  are  made  the  seed 
is  all  in  the  earth  between  the  furrows,  where 
the  soil  is  soft  and  moist,  and  is  more  evenly 
covered. 

Irrigate  as  often  as  needed,  but  be  sure  that 
the  plants  get  a  good  start  in  the  first  two 
months  of  their  growth.  This  will  insure  a  plant 
growth  worth  plowing  in  while  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture. 

There  would  seem  to  be  too  much  hurry  in 
the  matter  of  plowing  in.  I  have  seen  vetch 
plowed  in  when  there  was  little  fibre  in  the  stems 
of  the  plant  and  would  disappear  in  a  few  days, 
while  orchards  in  which  the  plowing  time  was 
delayed  until  the  crop  was  more  mature,  the 
humus  supply  was  much  increased  and  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  so  much  improved 
that  there  was  no  trouble  this  past  summer  to 
make  the  irrigation  period  eight  weeks  instead 
of  thirty  days',  which  had  been  the  practice.  In 
the  latter  orchard  the  growth  stood  about  six 
feet  high  when  it  was  plowed  under  in  April, 
while  in  February  it  was  not  over  two  feet.  Early 
plowing  is  the  easiest,  but  the  late  plowing  gives 
the  best  results  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cover 
crop. 

There  has  long  been  a  fancy  in  the  minds  of 
fruit-growers  that  late  plowing  was  bad  for  the 
trees.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  where  the  late 
plowing  was  done  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
sign  of  trouble,  and  show  no  wilt  on  the  eight- 
week  period  for  irrigation,  where  they  would  not 
hold  up  longer  than  thirty  days  a  year  ago.  The 
reason  is  that  this  year  the  soil  is  a  sponge,  and 
last  year  it  would  settle  down  after  cultivation. 

Each  grower  should  work  out  the  matter  of 
time  of  plowing  to  suit  his  own  case,  always  re- 
membering that  the  more  mature  the  plant  the 
more  the  humus  production.  In  the  same  way, 
each  should  work  out  the  question  of  summer 
crops.  If  there  is  absolutely  not  enough  water, 
don't  plant  summer  crops.  But  if  water  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  crop  will  soon 
pay  for  the  water  required  to  grow  it.  Remem- 
ber the  crop  saves  much  water  by  the  prevention 
of  evaporation. 


Cover  Crops  for  Citrus  Fruit. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  State  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

With  a  few  exceptions,  exhibitors  were 
ready  to  start  their  task  of  entertaining 
thousands  of  State  Fair  visitors  Satur- 
day, September  13,  and  from  the  size  of 
the  attendance  on  the  opening  day  their 
work  is  well  cut  out  for  them. 

To  an  ordinary  layman,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Fair  directors  have  provided 
educational  exhibits  for  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  visitors. 

County  Exhibits.  —  The  Agricultural 
Pavilion  is  filled  with  attractive  booths 
from  counties  as  far  north  as  Shasta 
and  as  far  south  as  San  Diego.  In  size, 
the  southern  California  exhibit  is  larger 
than  any  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  counties  below  the  Tehachapi  com- 
bined their  exhibits  and  for  a  diversified 
exhibit  it  is  hard  to  beat. 

Merced  county  has  a  unique  booth  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  sweet  potato,  which 
crop  that  county  is  noted  for:  Napa  has 
made  an  attractive  showing  by  including 
a  mountain  scene  with  running  water. 
San  Joaquin  has  the  largest  space  of  any 
single  county  which  is  well  filled  with 
attractive  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Pavilion  affords  a  great 
deal  better  show  than  last  year's,  and 
the  different  exhibitors  are  deserving  of 
much  credit. 

Manufacturers  and  Others.— The  Man- 
ufacturers' Building  contains  over  50  ex- 
hibits showing  almost  everything  used 
along  household  lines,  all  of  which  are 
very  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  h<is 
been  necessary  to  use  a  large  tent  annex 
to  accommodate  the  exhibits  of  this  na- 
ture this  year. 

The  Machinery  Hall  shows  the  advance- 
ment made  in  gasoline  engines  and  pumps 


vetch 
fenugreek 
burr  clover 
melilotus  clover 
field  peas 


These  and  other  le- 
gumes are  the  plants 
that  are  making  money 
for  many  orchardlsts 
and  farmers  when  used 
as 

COVER  CROPS 

Some  growers  get 
their  money  back  by 
foraging  the  crop  be- 
fore it  is  turned  under 
for  the  value  of  its  ni- 
trogen and  humus. 

All  cover  crops  will 
show  an  average  in- 
crease of  100%  in  foli- 
age and  nitrogen  nod- 
ules when  inoculated 
with 

FARMOGERM 

Write  Dept.  R  for 
special  literature  and 
expert  advice  free. 

5EED&PLAMTCO. 

326  328  330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only  fertilizer  made   that  la  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evui  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Frudiro. 


during  the  year  and  is  full  of  popping 
noises  and  flowing  water  which  attracts 
good-sized  crowds  of  farmers  interested 
in  irrigation  and  especially  from  those 
districts  suffering  most  from  this  year's 
drouth. 

The  heavy  machinery  exhibit,  includ- 
ing the  tractor  engines,  harvesters,  etc., 
is  shown  in  the  open  where  room  is  fur- 
nished to  give  working  demonstrations. 

These  exhibits  are  becoming  larger 
each  year,  indicating  that  more  interest 
is  being  taken  in  this  class  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

The  dairy  machinery  and  equipment  ex- 
hibit is  far  larger  this  year  than  that  of 
last,  and  several  of  the  supply  houses 
have  daily  working  demonstrations  on 
the  grounds. 

Poultry  and  Livestock. — The  poultry 
show  is  smaller  in  number  of  birds  shown 
than  that  of  last  year,  due  very  likely 
to  the  hard  year  on  poultrymen  general- 
ly, but  this  reduction  in  exhibits  has  not 
detracted  from  the  quality.  The  Ban- 
tam and  pigeon  exhibitors  have  put  up 
a  fine  show  and  deserve  much  credit. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  livestock  show 
is  better  this  year  than  last,  some  breeds 
being  better  represented  and  some  not 
so  well. 

In  the  draft-horse  divisions  a  good- 
sized  showing  of  Percherons,  Shires,  and 
Belgians  is  being  made  and  promises  to 
bring  out  considerable  competition. 

The  Saddle  Horse  classes  are  all  well 
filled,  and  it  is  predicted  that  more  in- 
terest will  be  taken  in  these  divisions 
than  is  usual. 

Several  new  entries  are  made  in  the 
mule  classes  and  the  showing  is  equally 
as  good  as  last  year. 

New  exhibitors  have  been  attracted  in 
the  beef  breeds  this  year,  which  makes 
the  showing  of  Herefords  and  Red 
Polled  very  good  sized,  but  the  Short- 
horns are  a  little  short  In  numbers. 

In  the  dairy  breeds  the  most  notable 
increase  in  exhibitors  is  among  the  Jer- 
sey breeders,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  this 
year's  exhibit  has  never  been  excelled 
with  that  breed,  either  in  quality  or  size. 

The  Holstein  classes  are  filled  with  top 
notchers  and  show  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vancement over  past  years.  Several 
herds  are  present  which  were  not  last 
year,  and  the  breed  has  been  well  taken 
care  of. 

Perhaps  the  largest  showing  of  Guern- 
seys ever  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  is 
the  one  this  year,  showing  the  remark- 
able gains  that  breed  is  making. 

As  usual,  the  Dutch  Belted  cattle  come 
In  for  a  great  deal  of  attention,  this  year's 
exhibit  being  better  in  quality  than  last 
year's. 

The  swine  divisions  this  year  are  all 
well  represented,  and  some  new  breeds 
are  shown  not  heretofore  exhibited.  The 
Berkshire,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys  exhibitors  have  all  shown  good 
judgment  in  their  selections,  and  one 
noticeable  feature  is  that  overfitting  has 
not  generally  been  practiced  this  year.  A 
new  feature,  which  was  badly  needed,  is 
a  hog  judging  enclosure  which  affords 
shade  for  the  judges  and  stock. 

American  Merinos,  Rambouillets,  Dor- 
set and  Shropshire  sheep  make  up  the 
classes  in  the  sheep  divisions.  For  qual- 
ity the  show  this  year  is  equally  as  good 
if  not  better  than  some  of  the  larger 
Eastern  shows,  and  indicates  that  sheep- 
breeders  have  great  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry. 

The  poultry  and  pet  stock  were  judged 
September  13.  The  draft  horses,  beef  cat- 
tle, Holstein  cattle,  and  swine  judging 
started  on  Monday,  and  the  Jersey  cattle 
Tuesday.  A  full  report  of  awards  will 
be  given  in  next  week's  issue. 


Is  Your  Soil  Soldiering? 

Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don 't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.   Call  for 

Hawierco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness. And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 


Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.   Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
IT  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1  HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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Farming  on  Truckee-Carson  Project. 


{Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
D.  L.  Schrader.  ] 

After  spending  some  three  weeks  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Truckee-Carson  River 
Project,  we  have  been  able  to  get  some 
facts  concerning  this  vast  section  of  land, 
part  of  which  was  thrown  open  for  home- 
steaders six  years  ago.  These  facts 
should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  as  it 
brings  out  the  methods  used  in  a  district 
that  has  made  large  strides  in  an  agri- 
cultural way  in  a  short  time. 

The  Carson  Sink  Valley,  most  of  which 
is  included  in  the  Project,  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  Churchill  county.  The  county 
seat,  Fallon,  is  about  the  center  of  the 
valley,  is  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  branch  line  from  Hazen. 
The  valley's  greatest  length  east  and  west 
is  50  miles;  its  greatest  width  is  25. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
soil  in  this  valley.  That  part  lying  some 
distance  from  the  river  and  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  is  a  very  light  sandy 
loam,  and  that  part  lying  along  the  river 
banks  and  the  section  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Carson  Sink  and  Lake 
varying  from  a  heavy  loam  to  almost 
adobe. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Project  is  the  absence  of  any 
hard-pan  or  clay  stratas  underlying  the 
soil.  In  some  sections  a  strata  of  clay  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet.  This  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  it  makes 
drainage  a  very  easy  problem  in  most 
sections;  but  it  also  requires  a  great  deal 
more  water  for  irrigation. 

The  government  has  built  a  splendid 
irrigation  system  and  at  present  is  irrigat- 
ing 30,000  acres.  They  obtain  the  water 
from  the  Cnrson  and  Truckee  rivers. 
They  are  at  present  constructing  an  im- 
mense retaining  dam  at  Lahonten  on  the 
Carson  river.  The  object  is  to  hold  back 
the  spring  floods  that  come  down  the  river 
and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  im- 
pound 200,000  acre  feet  of  water  and  will 
make  possible  the  irrigation  of  over  200,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

The  rotation  system  of  irrigation  has 
been  adopted;  water  being  run  trough 
the  ditches  to  one  section  for  seven  days 
and  to  another  section  for  the  next  seven. 
As  the  elevation  in  the  Carson  STink  Val- 
lfy  averages  about  3900  feet,  the  growing 
season  is  necessarily  short,  extending 
from  about  June  1  to  October  15,  vary- 
ing in  different  years.  The  average  sum 
mer  temperature  is  from  three  to  ten  de- 
grees below  zero.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate,  the  average  mois- 
ture precipitation  is  about  three  inches. 
On  account  of  the  short  season,  the  crops 
that  can  be  profitably  grown  are  neces- 
sarily limited. 

Alfalfa,  of  course,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  crop.  It  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  higher,  sandier  soils;  but 
also  does  well  on  the  heavier  soils.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
alfalfa  grown  in  this  valley  is  its  great 
feeding  value.  It  seems  to  contain  a 
great  deal  more  sugar  than  California's 
interior  valley  alfalfa.  Horses  used  to 
"haul  freight  to  the  mines  and  other  heavy 
■work  keep  in  splendid  condition  on  a 
straight  diet  of  alfalfa. 

At  present  the  greatest  part  of  the  hay 
is  stacked  on  the  ranches  and  fed  to  beef 
stock  and  sheep  that  are  driven  from  the 
ranges  to  be  finished  up  for  the  markets. 
The  Western  Meat  Company,  The  Fallon 
Meat  Company  and  the  Nevada  Packing 
Company  are  the  largest  feeders.  W.  D. 
Moody,  one  of  the  feeders,  told  us  that 
lie  turned  off  beef  in  good  shape  in  42 
days  that  had  come  in  from  the  ranges 
in  poor  condition.  This  season  when  hay 
was  bringing  such  high  prices,  about  $8 


a  ton  is  realized  in  feeding  this  hay. 
There  will  be  a  large  tonnage  baled  this 
year  and  shipped  to  California. 

By  far  the  most  profitable  way  of  feed- 
ing alfalfa  is  through  dairy  stock,  and  in 
a  few  years  this  will  be  the  leading  in- 
dustry in  the  Project.  The  homesteaders 
in  the  past  have  usually  lacked  capital 
with  which  to  purchase  stock;  but  within 
the  last  year  a  number  of  good  herds  have 
been  brought  in. 

The  leading  herd  on  the  Project  is 
owned  by  T.  E.  Mobley.  This  herd  was 
bought  in  New  York  and  contains  29 
registered  cows  and  heifers  and  the  herd 
bull.  One  of  these  cows  was  a  recent  im- 
portation from  the  Jersey  Isles.  The 
herd  bull  has  a  splendid  pedigree;  his 
great  grand  dam  being  Blue  Bell,  the 
world  record  butter-fat  cow  in  her  time. 
Mr.  Mobley  is  a  former  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley dairyman,  and  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  dairy  possibilities  of  the  Project. 
He  says  that  aside  from  the  great  milk 
producing  qualities  of  tne  alfalfa  the 
country  is  favored  with  dry  open  winters, 
when  he  came  here  from  the  San  Joaquin, 
he  brought  a  bunch  of  grade  Jerseys  with 
him,  and  without  any  shelter  except  the 
windward  side  of  an  alfalfa  stack,  kept  up 
the  flow  of  milk  in  good  shape.  One  of 
the  advantages,  too,  is  the  absence  of 
muddy  corals,  for  with  the  sandy  soil 
and  very  light  rainfall,  the  corrals  are  al- 
ways dry. 

A.  L.  Baker  brought  in  a  splendid  herd 
of  grade  Jerseys  from  Oregon.  His  herd 
bull  is  a  registered  Jersey,  Rioters  Silver 
Chief,  formerly  owned  by  J.  A.  McBride 
of  Jefferson,  Oregon.  Other  good  herds  are 
owned  by  E.  T.  Dunbar,  C.  H.  Hancock, 
Foresburg  Bros.,  E.  Dietz,  C.  J.  Taylor 
and  C.  P.  Whitney,  most  of  them  being 
grade  Jerseys. 

Corn  silage  has  been  used  successfully 
to  balance  the  alfalfa  ration  and  a  num- 
ber of  silos  will  be  erected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  finest  sugar  beets  in  America  are 
grown  here,  and  a  $500,000  sugar  beet 
factory  has  been  erected  with  a  500-ton 
capacity.  The  beets  contain  a  very  high 
per  cent  of  sugar.  The  crop  from  the 
whole  Project,  nearly  30,000  tons,  aver- 
aged 187r  last  year;  many  lots  going  as 
high  as  24%. 

Very  little  of  the  raw  land  will  grow 
beets  when  it  is  first  broken  up  and  level- 
ed; but  they  do  well  on  the  old  alfalfa 
ground.  The  land  where  they  do  the  best 
is  the  heavier  soil  along  the  river  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Carson  Sink. 

The  lower  end  of  the  valley  produces 
large  crops  of  barley,  wheat  and  oats,  and 
supplies  the  valley  and  the  mining  camps 
with  these  grains.  This  season  the  crop 
was  especially  heavy;  but  owing  to  a 
number  of  thunder-storms  throughout 
August,  a  large  percentage  became  lodged 
and  shelled  quite  badly  before  it  could 
be  out  in  the  stack.  The  potatoes  grown 
here  rank  among  the  highest  grown  any- 
where, and  average  about  eight  tons  to 
the  acre.  Especially  fine  flavored  canta- 
loupes are  grown,  and  as  they  come  into 
the  market  just  after  the  Imperial  Valley 
"rop  is  off,  they  find  a  ready  sale.  J.  C. 
Vannoy,  the  largest  grower  has  worked 
ud  a  splendid  trade  in  San  Francisco. 
The  St.  Francis  and  Palace  Hotels,  and 
the  ferry  boat  cafes  handle  all  that  he  can 
ship. 

Very  little  fruit  has  been  grown  profit- 
ably as  the  spring  weather  here  is  very 
uncertain.  Often  in  March  a  warm  spell 
will  bring  out  the  buds,  and  then  will  be 
followed  by  a  cold  spell,  which  will  nip 
the  buds.  This  could  be  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  use  of  smudge  pots. 
What  is  grown  is  of  a  very  fine  flavor 
and  quality. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  «erved  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  (or  the  8th  Edition  of  oar  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


1234  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


This  Farmer 
increased  his  profits 
from  6  to  18  per  cent 

THE  profits  from  a  fifteen  acre  farm  in  Santa  Clara  County  returned  6 
per  cent  income  on  a  $1,000  acre  valuation  from  1899  to  1911. 

The  ordinary  successful  farm  methods  were  practiced,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  crop  three  years  in  succession.  The  biggest  year  the  gross 
ciop  brought  $2515.  Every  third  year  the  crop  ran  down  to  $150  to  $425. 
In  1911  the  owner  of  the  farm  wrote  to  us.  We  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  ad  vised  accordingly.  The  GAVIOTA  BRAND  of  Fertilizer  was 
used,  spraying  was  advised  and  a  change  of  agricultural  methods  enforced. 
The  Result:  1911,  $4,080  crop;  1912,  $3,800  crop;  1913,  estimated  crop  $4,500. 
Average  net  income  for  three  years  after  deducting  cost  of  fertilizer 
sprays  and  cost  of  operaiion,  18  per  cent  or  $2,684  on  a  $1,000  per  acre  valu- 
ation.   V\  e'll  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  the  owner. 

Our  service  department  under  the  management  of  P.  L.  McCreary,  who 
was  for  five  yea  s  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  department  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  and  for  three  years  previous  to  that  engaged  in  soil  and 
water  work  for  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  pi  epared  to  per- 
form the  same  service  for  you.  It  costs  you  nothing.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  know  all  about  fertilizers  and  fertilization.  We  have  just  issued  a 
book  written  by  Mr.  McCreary  that  will  give  you  complete  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  Send  for  it  today  stating  your  acreage  and  kind  of  crops  you 
raise.    It's  free. 

Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

801  SECURITY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California,  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co., 
17  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


GAVIOTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  OF  QUALITY 
Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Gaviota  brand  contains  the  best. 


THE- 

iSCHMEIiSER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


iSCHMEKER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

DAVIS  —  CALIFORNIA  —  BOX  W 


rThe  Best 
Way  to  Handle 
/7   Loose  or  Baled  Hay 

I  This  derrick  is  used  by  all 
I  modern  farmers   and  will 
I   handle  loose  or  baled  hay  in 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It 
is  always  ready,  is  portable  and 
can  be  moved  about  as  easily  as 
a  farm  wagon.    Has  great  lifting 
capacity,  and  is  invaluable  for 
hoisting  machinery,  timbers  or 
heavy  loads   of   any  kind. 

Write  Us  Now 

and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  derrick — what 
it  can  do  and  how  it 
^     can  save  you 
money, 


W.  JACKSON  Bl  CO. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 

MEN  WANTED  FOR  PERMANENT  PO- 
SITIONS.— Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  ranch  superinten- 
dent, an  assistant  ranch  superintendent, 
a  horticulturist,  two  ranch  foreman,  a 
hog  man,  and  two  general  cattlemen — 
one  for  Nevada,  and  one  for  California. 
Only  men  of  wide  local  experience  and 
with  best  of  references  need  apply.  Send 
application  to  Box  11,  Pacilic  Rural  Press, 
stating  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected. 

TENANTS  WANTED— Miller  &  Lux,  In- 
corporated, desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
men  having  work  stock  and  capital  suf- 
ficient to  farm  300  acres  or  more  of  grain 
land,  on  a  new  area  of  land  being  opened 
up  under  ditch.  Address  Box  15,  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.  

I  am  interested  in  2000  acres  of  land, 
very  ricli  soil  tested  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  32  miles  *rom  Mojave, 
land  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  ar<J  oni.,  2  miles  from 
railroad  station.  I  .vant  to  get  some 
party  who  has  complete  or  part  complete 
farming  implements  to  t_ke  full  charge 
of  place,  and  will  maKe  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  proper  party.  The  place  has 
never  been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  con- 
dition. Only  want  small  part  cultivated. 
Write  full  particulars  or  call  on '  Harry 
M.  Lichtenstein,  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TRESES  AND  NVRSBRY  STOCK 


Availability  of  Agricultural  Credit. 


FOR  SPINELESS  CACTUS  literature 
and  prices,  write  KOBINSON  CITRUS 
NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wa»- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 

BEFORE  COMMENCING  OUR  REGULAR 
SEASON'S  advertising  campaign,  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  plant  lovers, 
fruit  growers  and  our  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  we  not  only  have 
a  magnificent  and  complete  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stocks,  but  in  addition  to 
this  will  have  many  novelties  to  offer  which 
will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  solicit 
inquiries  NOW  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  inducements  on  many  lines.  Mail 
us  a  list  of  your  probable  wants  NOW  and 
permit  us  to  figure  with  you.  Our  firm  is 
backed  with  30  years  of  an  honorable, 
straightforward  business  career  and  we 
always  have  our  customers'  interests  at 
heart.  Our  annual  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion about  November  1 5th.  If  you  are  in- 
terested let  us  hear  from  vou.  FANCHER 
CREEK  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  180, 
Fresno,  California. 

LAND  FOIl  SAMS. 


FOR  SALE — An  excellent  location  for 
bees  and  poultry.  Located  on  two  rail- 
roads in  Lassen  county.  150  acres  with 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings,  30  acres 
in  alfalfa.  Several  hundred  acres  alfalfa 
surrounding  within  two  miles  radius. 
Ranch  is  fenced.  Good  water  and  cli- 
mate. Price  $3500.  Address  A.  G.  Evans, 
Dovle,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  seed  (domestic) 
crop  of  '13.  Free  from  noxious  seeds. 
Price  15c  per  pound  f.o.b.  Zamora,  Yolo 
county.  Cal.  Samples  on  application.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson.  Blacks  Sta.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli.  Newman,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOI  S 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50# 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct..  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  -HAY— I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley.  Cal..  R.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 175  tons  choice  alfalfa  hay 
and  30  tons  grain  hay.  delivered  on  cars 
at  Delevan.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith, 
Delevan.  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  7J3 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


[In  harmony  with  our  previously  an- 
nounced policy,  we  propose  to  keep  the 
subject  of  agricultural  credit  and  rural 
finance  alive  in  these  columns  by  pre- 
senting facts  and  discussions  as  space 
may  be  available.  An  illuminating  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  as  existing  abroad 
is  found  in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  address  of  Senator  Fletcher,  president 
of  the  American  Commission  at  the  meet- 
ing of  governors  in  Denver  two  weeks 
ago. — Editor.] 

Credit  is  the  keystone  of  the  organiza- 
tion propos:d  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion. American  farmers  possess  potention 
credit  of  vast  amount.  The  task  is  to  dis- 
cover a  plan  whereby  that  credit  may  be 
made  cheaply  and  easily  available. 

The  credit  requirements  of  farmers  dif- 
fer radically  from  those  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  chiefly  because  returns 
from  money  invested  in  agricultural  en- 
terprises are  much  slower,  though  more 
certain,  than  returns  from  other  enter- 
prises. For  this  reason  in  many  European 
fount  l  ies  financial  systems  have  been 
established  devoted  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers. 

In  the  United  States  the  farmer  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  banking  system  operated 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  interests  which  are 
dissimilar  to  agriculture. 

These  European  credit  systems  seem  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  tho^e  providing  personal, 
short-time  credit  for  operating  purposes 
and  those  providing  long-time  mortgage 
credit  for  works  of  permanent  develop- 
ment and  purchase. 

Pkrsoxu.  Crkdit. — The  most  highly  de- 
veloped systems  of  short-time  agricultural 
credit  institutions  are  found  in  Germany. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  com- 
posed of  local  co-operative  credit  societies, 
central  societies  operating  generally  over 
a  province  or  administrative  district  and 
a  main  central  society,  as  the  apex,  at 
Berlin. 

Every  farmer  joining  a  local  society 
assumes  liability  for  its  debts.  In  other 
words,  he  signs  over  his  credit  to  the  so- 
ciety and  with  this  collective  liability 
or  credit  as  security  the  society  contracts 
loans  and  solicits  saving  deposits.  There 
may  also  be  a  cash  capital  subscribed  or 
a  cash  reserve  built  up  to  serve  as  secur- 
ity in  addition  to  the  collective  liability, 
but  it  is  the  liability  which  forms  the 
chief  security.  The  funds  thus  secured 
are  loaned  by  the  society  to  its  members. 
A  rate  of  interest  is  charged  members  on 
such  loans  sufficiently  above  the  rate  paid 
by  the  society  to  creditors  so  that  the 
margin  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
bank  and  leave  enough  over  for  reserves 
or  other  purposes. 

SbcTJBTTY. — In  their  operation  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  two  things,  first,  that 
creditors  shall  be  protected  in  their  loans, 
and  second,  that  members  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  the  losses  to  which  their  li- 
ability subjects  them. 

The  members  are  protected  by  placing 
every  possible  safe-guard  about  the  loans 
to  insure  their  repayment.  This  is  done 
first,  by  admitting  to  the  society  only 
persons  of  good  standing.  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided that  loans  shall  be  made  only  for 
productive  purposes,  the  borrower  being 
required  to  state  for  what  purpose  he  de- 
sires a  loan.  Further,  the  territory  of  op- 
erations for  each  society  is  limited  to  an 
area  wherein  every  member  knows  every 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE.  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


other  member  and  is  in  position  to  find 
out  whether  the  borrower  is  living  up  to 
the  promises  he  has  made  to  the  society. 
The  liability  assumed  by  members  is  de- 
pended upon  to  keep  them  watchful  of 
the  affairs  of  other  borrowers  and  in  a 
rural  community  this  check  is  extremely 
effective.  Also,  profits  are  either  pro- 
hibited or  so  strictly  limited  that  there  is 
no  incentive  to  speculation  as  a  means  to 
swell  the  income  of  the  society.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  society  are  so  chosen  that 
one  set  or  board  keeps  check  on  the  other. 
The  liability  of  all  officers  insures  their 
watchfulness.  The  general  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  assembly  of  all 
members. 

Man  nv  Man. — No  matter  what  stock 
membership  a  member  may  have  he  is  en- 
titled to  only  one  vote.  His  stock  owner- 
ship is  generally  limited  to  a  small 
amount.  In  this  way  these  societies  are 
insured  a  conservative  management  and 
maintain  a  surveillance  over  all  loans 
made  to  members  far  closer  than  that 
maintained  by  the  average  commercial 
bank. 

Mk.n  Acting  TogjETHEK. — All  such  local 
societies  within  a  certain  territory  are 
combined  to  form  a  central  society.  A 
central  bank  is  established  which  has, 
first,  a  small  cash  capital  subscribed  by 
the  local  societies,  and  secondly,  the  col- 
lective liability  of  its  constitutent  banks 
as  capital.  These  central  banks  receive  as 
deposits  the  surplus  funds  of  local  so- 
cieties and  loan  them  in  turn  to  other  lo- 
cal societies.  In  other  words  they  equalize 
supply  and  demand  between  the  local 
banks.  They  are  hardly  more  than  paper 
institutions.  Their  management  is  un- 
dertaken through  officers  chosen  by  the 
local  societies  through  a  representative 
system. 

The  main  central  banks  act  as  equaliz- 
ers for  the  central  banks  above  mentioned. 
The  effect  of  this  pyramiding  of  the  so- 
cieties is  to  concentrate  all  of  the  borrow- 
ing and  investing  for  a  system  in  one 
big  institution.  The  deposits,  of  course, 
are  taken  in  by  the  local  societies  and  as 
the  societies  develop  these  form  the  bulk 
of  the  system's  resources.  In  Germany, 
such  deposits  have  at  times  formed  over 
90%  of  all  the  funds  required  for  loans 
by  an  entire  system. 

Mortgage  Credit. — The  worst  feature  of 
the  farm  mortgage  in  this  country  is  in 
its  individual  character.  An  investor 
baying  a  farm  mortgage  must  determine 
the  sufficiency  of  the  security  offered  by 
the  land  upon  which  the  mortgage  is  ex- 
ecuted; must  attend  to  collections  of 
principal  and  interest,  must  see  that  the 
taxes  are  paid  and  that  the  property  is 
not  allowed  to  depreciate  in  value  to  a 
point  where  the  security  of  the  mortgage 
is  jeopardized.  Obviously  these  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  the  mortgage  make 
it  necessary  that  he  shall  be  a  person  in 
a  position  to  keep  posted  with  regard  to 
the  land  upon  which  he  has  loaned  his 
money.  So  long  as  this  is  true  the  mar- 
ket commanded  by  a  farm  mortgage  will 
be  restricted.  Life  insurance  companies 
control  practically  the  only  source  of 
money  to  which  the  farmer  may  turn  in 
disposing  of  his  mortgage  besides  the  in- 
dividual lender  or  his  direct  agent.  The 
individual  lender  controls  the  market. 
Therefore  American  farmers  today  are 
paying  one  rate  of  interest  in  one  State 
and  another  elsewhere.  They  do  not  se- 
cure the  advantages  which  ability  to 
compete  in  a  wide  market  bring  and 
since  their  mortgages  do  not  form  a  liquid 
investment  they  are  required  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  than  other  borrowers  who  do 
not  offer  perhaps  as  good  security. 

Other  Disadvantages. — The  second, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest,  disadvantage  in 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer.  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 


'^fl¥  SMITH 


I incorporated. 

311  California  St. 
Sun  Fran<*lnpo. 


iff 

TRADE  MARK 


\gtn.  Par.  Conxt 
mid  Hawaii. 


Burr  Clover  Seed 
Melilotus 
Vetch 

Samples  Furnished. 

MERCANTILE  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

5th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 


Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  moet  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree  : 

THE 

V00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Wood  burn,  Ore, 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Kuralyptaa-  Collar*'."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

34S  S.  Mnln  St.,  l.oa  AnKOlen,  Cal. 
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the  limited  time  for  which  a  farmer  may 
fcorrow  money  on  a  mortgage  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  required  to  pay  back  in  a  lump 
sum  the  entire  principal  of  the  loan  at  the 
end  of  that  short  time  or  else  contract  a 
new  mortgage — that  is,  secure  a  renewal. 
An  individual  lender  cannot  be  expected 
to  place  his  money  in  a  non-liquid  invest- 
ment for  more  than  about  five  years.  He 
may  grant  a  renewal  of  the  loan  but  he 
must  reserve  the  privilege  of  calling  in 
the  loan  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  may 
increase  the  interest.  It  will  require  the 
farmer,  who  has  invested  the  money  se- 
cured from  the  mortgage  in  farm  im- 
provements, far  more  than  those  five  years 
to  realize  the  entire  principal.  These 
disadvantages  will  rest  upon  the  farmer 
so  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  mort- 
gage direct  to  the  investor — in  other 
■words,  so  long  as  it  is  an  individual  trans- 
action. 

A  European  Method. — In  Europe,  a 
remedy  for  these  disadvantages  has  been 
•discovered  which  does  not  involve  the 
government,  except  in  its  proper  role  as  a 
-controlling  influence,  and  which  does  not 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  banks  of  deposit. 

The  effect  of  the  European  system  is  to 
break  all  connection  between  the  mort- 
gagor and  the  mortgagee.  An  institution 
1s  established  which  appraises  the  land 
■of  farmers  desiring  mortgage  loans.  The 
loans  are  granted  by  such  institution 
which  retains  the  mortgage.  Then  mort- 
gage bonds  secured  by  the  mortgages,  but 
as  the  direct  obligation  of  the  institutions, 
are  issued.  No  one  bond  is  secured  by 
one  mortgage,  but  each  bond  is  lien 
against  all  of  the  mortgages.  Thus  the 
investor  in  place  of  buying  paper  secured 
"by  one  farm  and  having  to  determine 
what  sort  of  a  farm  that  is,  buys  a  bond 
secured  first  by  a  "pool"  of  mortgages 
and  secondly  by  an  amortization  fund 
created  by  small  payments  made  as  the 
interest  is  paid. 

They  are  issued  payable  to  bearer;  are 
generally  listed  on  the  exchange  and  so 
form  a  liquid  asset.  With  these  features 
the  bonds  sell  at  far  lower  interest  rates 
than  individual  mortgages.  The  farmers 
are  charged  at  a  rate  sufficiently  above 
the  rate  paid  on  the  bonds  to  clear  a 
margin  for  the  institution  to  pay  expenses, 
build  up  reserves,  or  for  other  purposes 
as  desired.  But  the  expenses  of  operation 
of  such  companies  are  so  small  in  com- 
parison with. the  volume  of  business  done 
that  this  margin  of  profit  may  be  taken 
by  the  institution  and  still  the  money  can 
oe  loaned  to  farmers  much  cheaper  than 
they  can- secure  it  for  themselves.  This  is 
the  first  advantage  brought  by  such  in- 
stitutions— cheaper  interest  rates. 

How  the  Bonds  Work. — These  mort- 
gage bonds  run  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Each  year  the  farmers  are  required  to 
pay,  besides  the  interest,  a  certain  per- 
centage towards  reducing  the  principal  of 
the  loan.  This  money  is  used  by  the  in- 
stitution to  buy  up  bonds  from  the  market. 
Thus  if  an  institution  issues  $100,000  of 
bonds  and  loans  that  amount  on  mort- 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  beat  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Weissbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS. 
160  Eleventh  St..  San  FrancUeo. 


gages,  the  mortgagers  each  pay  the  insti- 
tution $5,000  to  reduce  the  principal  of 
their  loans. 

This  money  is  used  to  buy  up  bonds.  In 
20  years  the  entire  issue  of  bonds  would 
be  bought  up.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all 
European  mortgage  loans  are  paid  up. 
Sometimes  mortgages  run  for  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years.  The  bonds  are  retired 
by  lot,  the  company  generally  reserving 
the  privilege  to  to  buy  them  in  at  par  or 
at  a  slight  premium.  Also  the  pay- 
ments of  the  mortgagors  now  are  general- 
ly the  same  each  year,  a  larger  portion  of 
the  sum  going  toward  principal  and  a 
smaller  towards  interest  as  the  principal 
is  gradually  reduced.  For  instance,  it  is 
figured  that  a  farmer  having  a  loan  at 
4.3  per  cent  and  paying  each  year  C.56 
per  cent  would  wipe  out  his  loan  in  25 
years.  This  practice  called  amortization 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  for  it 
makes  their  payments  on  principal  con- 
sistent with  their  income  from  money  ex- 
pended on  agricultural  improvements.  So 
long  as  the  farmer  meets  these  annual 
payments  the  mortgage  will  not  be  fore- 
closed. Also,  the  interest  rate  can  never 
be  raised  during  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Thus  we  see  that  such  a  system  reduces 
interest  rates,  makes  the  demands  upon 
the  farmer  consistent  with  his  income, 
eliminates  commissions,  protects  him 
from  foreclosure,  and  from  an  advance  in 
interest  rates.  It  changes  a  mortgage 
from  a  burdensome  debt  to  an  advant- 
ageous form  of  credit — an  investment. 

Why  the  Farmer  Needs  More  Capital. 
— This  plan  of  mortgage  credit  would 
mean  more  money  for  macninery,  more 
for  purchasing  new  land  and  for  develop- 
ing poor  land.  It  means  fewer  tenants 
and  more  owners.  It  means  better  rural 
life  conditions.  Obviously  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  attempt  to  develop  land 
on  money  borrowed  under  such  disad- 
vantageous terms  as  now  prevail.  Not 
only  are  the  rates  higher  (that  is  the 
smaller  part  of  the  problem,  I  believe), 
but  the  farmer  is  forced  to  pay  back  his 
loan  before  he  can  make  his  farm  pay- 
that  amount.  That  is  the  really  great 
burden  upon  the  farmer.  That  is  the  rea- 
son. I  believe,  why  nothing  more  is  done 
towards  placing  under  cultivation  the 
abandoned  farm  lands  of  the  east  and  to- 
wards opening  up  the  lands  of  the  west 
and  bringing  more  lands  into  cultivation 
in  the  south.  The  example  of  Germany 
in  this  respect  is  astounding  to  Ameri- 
cans. Our  Commission  was  told  that 
Germany  is  supporting  today  07,000,000 
people;  is  producing  95  per  cent  of  the 
food  they  consume  and  has  definite  hopes 
of  increasing  that  percentage.  This  is  be- 
ing done  on  land  centuries  old  that  ob- 
viously was  never  particularly  fertile 
land.  They  are  doing  this  through  three 
influences — credit,  cheap  labor,  and  scien- 
tific methods.  Of  course,  cheap  labor,  as 
it  is  known  on  the  continent,  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  this  country  during  this 
generation.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
machinery  to  spread  scientific  methods. 
What  we  need  above  all  .is  the  credit  ne- 
cessary to  bring  those  methods  to  prac- 
tical fruition  upon  the  maximum  number 
of  acres.  As  compared  to  Germany's  rec- 
ord, we  find  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  increasing,  the  farm  mort- 
gage debt  increasing,  exports  of  foodstuffs 
diminishing,  imports  of  such  products  in- 
creasing, the  movement  from  the  country 
to  the  cities  and  towns  augmenting,  pro- 
duction of  food  supplies  approaching 
steadily  to  the  point  where  we  will  have 
none  to  export,  and  it  will  soon  become  a 
question  of  supplying  the  home  demand. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  rises  in  land 
values  and  advances  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, due,  at  least,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
the  disproportionate  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  increase  in 
agricultural  productiveness.  It  does  not 
represent  sound  agricultural  progress. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUSTAINS  FERTILITY 


Hydrated 

Ground 

Carbonate 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


FROM  BANNER  INU.  C.  FARMERS  DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN: 

Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  in 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2%  acres. 

Why  not  you! 
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Town . 
State... 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  dally. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  order*  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRK  MAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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With  the  Grape  Growers. 

Word  has  come  that  the  Pomereue 
amendment,  taxing  brandy  used  in  mak- 
ing sweet  wines,  has  been  defeated,  ond 
that  matters  will  stand  as  at  present 
Prices  have  been  good  before,  and  ;.he 
defeat  of  the  amendment  is  expected  to 
help  some  more.  This  is  a  help  to  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.,  as  poor  raisin 
grapes  will  be  sold  to  the  wineries  and 
raisin  quality  kept  up.  Prices  quoted  by 
the  Raisin  company  are  going  up,  and 
the  season  looks  very  profitable.  Tray 
count  still  continues  to  show  a  greater 
shortage  than  was  expected. 

A  Sacramento  valley  advertisement  of- 
fers $13  per  ton  for  Zinfandel  grapes, 
$15  for  fancy  Muscats,  $12  for  Muscat 
culls,  and  $12  for  Thompson  Seedless 
culls. 

Tokays  are  leaving  Lodi  at  the  rate 
of  about  30  cars  per  day.  F.  o.  b.  prices 
have  been  around  75  and  80  cents. 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy 
in  grapo  prices  quoted  from  different  sec- 
tions. A  Lodi  account  makes  wine 
grapes  bring  $12  and  upward.  Manteca 
$12,  and  Fresno  states  that  $10  is  the 
best  to  be  expected.  In  the  coast  coun- 
ties $22  and  $25  is  being  paid  (a  re- 
sult of  difference  in  quality). 


Fruit  News. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  almonds 
of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
. change  were  taken  up  almost  as  soon  as 
the  prices  were  named.  All  that  is  need- 
ed is  to  ship  the  nuts.  The  prices  were 
approximately  4  cents  above  those  of 
last  year,  the  crop  being  smaller. 

The  output  of  the  Pajaro  valley  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000  cars  of  apples  this  year, 
with  a  few  estimates  running  somewhat 
higher.  There  will  be  approximately  250 
cars  of  Bellefluers,  300  cars  of  Newtowns, 
and  450  cars  of  other  varieties.  A  few 
Gravensteins  and  Skinner  Seedlings  have 
already  been  shipped. 

Peach  shipments  from  Gridley  will  be 
over  in  just  a  day  or  so.  About  a  car 
a  day  has  been  going  out  for  the  past 
two  months. 

Dried  pea,ehes,  aeeording  to  a  Fresno 
account,  are  only  bringing  growers  abont 
4Vj  cents.  Only  a  few  are  being  sold 
at  this  price,  but  farmers  who  need  money 
are  letting  them  go.  From  Fresno  also 
an  upward  tendency  of  dried  figs  was  re- 
ported, sales  being  made  at  4  cents. 

A  new  olive  pickling  factory  is  to  be 
established  at  Oroville  by  the  Califor- 
nia Ripe  Olive  Company. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association,  the  crop  this 
year  will  be  13,000  tons. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schulz  of 
Tulare  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  office  when  his  term  ex- 
pires in  November.  His  decision  is  re- 
gretted by  Tulare  fruit  men,  but  other 
duties  make  it  necessary. 

The  fig  harvest  has  started  in  earnest 
in  Butte  county. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion has  put  its  packing  house  into 
operation. 

The  first  carload  of  dried  prunes  to  be 
shipped  from  Chico  was  sent  off  for 
Germany,  Monday,  September  8. 

Commissioner  Lamiman  of  Shasta 
county  reports  that  the  crop  conditions 
in  his  county  have  been  good,  though 
more  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  at- 
tacking pests.  The  hot  weather  re- 
cently cut  down  the  prune  sizes  and 
yield. 

Some  estimates  of  coming  citrus  ship- 
ments made  by  railroads  in  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino  counties  are:  Red- 
lands,  3500  cars;  Ontario,  Upland  and 
Narod,  2600  cars;   Rialto,  Bloomington, 


Etiwanda  and  Cucamonga  1685  cars; 
Riverside,  Highgrove,  Grand  Terrace, 
1180  cars:  Arlington,  Casa  Blanca, 
Prenda,  Pachappa,  1160  cars;  Corona, 
1600  cars;  Highland,  1650  cars;  and 
other  districts  to  make  13,985  cars. 

Dried  blackberries  are  being  put  up 
in  large  quantities  by  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Barlow,  Sebastopol.  Mrs.  Barlow  is  buy- 
ing all  offered  at  $32.50  per  ton. 

Tulare  county  reports  the  gathering  of 
large  quantities  of  orange  buds  by 
southern  California  nurserymen. 

C.  H.  Grassly  has  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  Central  California  Citrus  Ex- 
change to  become  manager  of  the  Semi 
Tropic  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles.  R.  H. 
Shoemaker  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  Many  other  changes  have  been 
made  at  the  annual  meetings  of  various 
exchanges  held  recently. 

General  Agriculture. 

Hop  picking  has  ended  on  the  Nord  and 
river  branches  of  the  Harry  Fraser  Hop 
Co.  in  Butte  county.  On  one  ranch  300 
pickers  were  employed  and  on  the  other 
150.   The  crop  was  rather  light. 

Live  Oak,  Sutter  county,  shipped  out 
over  5000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  this  season. 

Six  cars  of  sugar  beets  per  day  are 
being  shipped  from  Meridian,  Sutter 
county,  to  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.'s  fac- 
tory at  Alvarado. 

On  the  W.  D.  Dewis  ranch,  in  the  Tu- 
lare Lake  district,  four  25-foot  cut  har- 
vesters are  employed.  The  yield  is  quite 
heavy  on  the  4.000  acres  of  the  ranch. 

With  one  gasoline  tractor  outfit  and  a 
combined  harvester,  J.  F.  Shaeffer  fin- 
ished the  1913  harvest  season  in  Butte 
county  with  a  record  of  50,000  sacks  of 
grain.  He  will  also  do  a  lot  of  rice 
harvesting. 

Harvesting  of  4,000  acres  of  blaekeye 
beans  and  17,000  acres  of  lima  beans  has 
begun  on  the  aan  Joaquin  ranch  near 
Santa  Ana.  Orange  county. 

Harvest  is  well  under  way  in  Klamath 
valley,  over  the  California  line  in  Ore- 
gon. Spring  wheat  is  producing  well,  al- 
though winter  wheat  is  somewhat  below 
normal.  Potatoes  are  going  about  300 
bushels  per  year. 

The  monthly  report  of  Commissioner 
Galloway  - of  Sonoma  county  states  that 
crops  have  been  fair,  though  less  than 
last  year,  but  that  prices  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  season  quite  a  profit- 
able one.  The  greatest  pest  of  the  year 
in  the  county  was  grasshoppers. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association 
has  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the 
production  will  be  nearly  up  to  that  of 
last  year  and  the  quality  excellent,  but 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  prevent 
the  prices  from  dropping.  Growers  are 
called  upon  to  either  support  the  asso- 
ciation or  go  slow  about  selling.  With 
proper  selling  the  prices  will  be  very 
satisfactory. 

In  the  last  60  days  2000  cars  of  pota- 
toes have  been  shipped  out  of  the  delta 
region,  or  30%  of  the  fall  crop.  The 
yield  and  acreage  are  both  less  than  last 
year,  but  prices  are  much  more  satis- 
factory, as  is  the  case  with  onions. 

An  enormous  loss  to  the  United  States 
corn  crop  occurred  through  hot  weather 
from  August  1  on,  which  will  make  one 
of  the  smallest  crops  on  record  and 
greatly  diminish,  among  other  things,  the 
meat  supply  of  the  country.  The  corn 
estimate  is  only  two-thirds  of  normal. 
Most  other  field  crops  are  also  shorter 
on  account  of  the  heat  in  the  East. 

S.  C.  Davis,  of  Glenn  county,  is  har- 
vesting 8%  acres  of  corn  which  will  run 
50  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  irri- 
gated twice. 

By  crossing  the  Kentucky  Wonder  and 
a  wax  bean,  George  H.  Frank,  of  San 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 
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ALFALFA  SEED 


If  you  intend  planting  alfalfa  seed  get  prices  and  samples  from  us. 
By  buying  early  you  will  get  better  seed  and  get  it  cheaper.  Our 
seed  is  99.66%  pure  and  the  germination  is  95%.  Guaranteed 
FREE  OF  DODDER. 

IT  PAYS  10  BUY  THE  BEST 

Also  have  large  stocks  of  VETCHES  BURR  CLOVER  and  CANADA 

PEAS.   Write  to  us  for  prices. 

Valley  Seed  Company 


705  JAY  STREET 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL, 
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MAXWELL  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Now  booking  orders  for  next  season's  delivery.  Com- 
plete stock  of  Prunes,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  on  first  class  stock. 


FIRST  CLASS  CiTRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000   PLANTS   READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vleorona  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chun.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correapondence  Solicited. 
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Professional  Directory 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLi  R 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agri-cultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Ke- 
ports.  Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  S'il 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  rut. 

DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as  to  SolU. 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  SpanlMli. 

EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory   Examination  ■>• 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S 
Dept.   of   Agriculture   as    Soil   and    AH  ■ 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Ca! 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Vain- ■» 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industriiil 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  187S. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double- Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


>^DEVVEY,  STRONG  &C0.>^ 

\&9U  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.F.  ^^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


Diego,  claims  to  have  developed  a  bean 
of  the  size  of  the  string  bean  and  of  the 
quality  of  the  wax  and  enormously  pro- 
lific. 

Commissioner  Ley  of  Glenn  county 
claims  to  have  had  much  success  in  sub- 
duing the  alfalfa  butterfly  by  use  of  an 
insect  parasite. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

Irrigation  on  the  Orland  project  has 
closed  for  the  season.  The  reservoir  is 
to  be  enlarged  and  other  extensive  work 
done  which  made  it  necessary  to  let 
the  water  out  and  give  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  do  the  work  in.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  alterations. 

Irrigation  has  been  going  on  over  a 
number  of  the  laterals  in  the  Modesto 
district,  but  the  end  of  the  season  is  close 
at  hand  unless  rains  in  the  mountains 
supply  more  water. 

Miller  &  Lux  have  started  work  on  the 
development  of  a  canal  to  irrigate  200,000 
acres  north  and  east  of  Los  Banos.  The 
new  canal  will  stretch  from  the  Salt 
slough  canal,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of 
town,  to  the  Fremont  ranch,  northeast 
of  Gustine.  The  land  under  the  new 
canal  is  some  of  the  richest  of  the  Miller 
&  Lux  holdings. 

The  suit  whicn  was  threatened  by  the 
supervisors  of  Lake  county  against  the 
building  of  the  Yolo  Water  &  Power  Co.'s 
dam  above  Clear  lake  will  not  be  brought, 
and  the  work  on  the  dam  will  go  on. 

The  irrigation  season  around  Gridley, 
Butte  county,  officially  closed  more  than 
a  week  ago,  though  there  is  still  water 
in  the  canals  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 

E.  W.  Stanton,  of  Sutter  county,  has 
completed  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
irrigating  plants  in  the  State.  It  has 
cost  $10,000  and  covers  240  acres.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipes  convey  the  water 
all  over  the  tract,  a  standpipe  coming  to 
the  surface  every  few  hundred  feet.  The 
tract  has  been  prepared  for  alfalfa,  trees 
and  vines. 

A  great  new  irrigation  project  is  being 
arranged  by  the  C.  A.  Hooper  Company 
of  Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa  county. 
Water  will  be  pumped  fron-:  the  San 
Joaquin  river  to  irrigate  8000  acres  of 
the  Rancho  Los  Medanos. 

It  is  planned  to  raise  the  river  levee 
considerably  between  Colusa  and  Gnmes 
on  Reclamation  District  No.  108. 

The  fourth  well  on  the  Oro  Loma 
property  on  the  west  side  of  Fresno 
county  has  been  completed  and  gives  a 
flow  of  1500  gallons  per  minute. 

A  large  irrigating  plant  comprising 
three  16-inch  wells  in  series  has  been 
completed  on  the  500-acre  ranch  of  the 
Misses  Shephard  near  Gilroy. 

It  is  announced  that  irrigation  on  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 
project  will  be  stopped  October  1. 

Farmers  in  Merced  county  are  plan- 
ning an  irrigation  district  to  take  over 
the  Crocker-Huffman  Water  Company's 
private  system  and  enlarge  it  to  cover 
270,000  acres.  A  storage  reservoir  will 
have  to  be  constructed  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

A  contract  to  construct  a  levee  to  pro- 
tect 14,000  acres  of  lake  land  west  of 
Corcoran,  Kings  county,  has  been  made 
by  the  El  Rico  Land  Company. 

A  convention  at  which  the  important 
irrigation  matters  relating  to  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  will  be  held  by  the  San 
Joaquin  Water  Problems  Association  at 
Hanford  in  November.  Several  leading 
irrigation  authorities  will  be  present  to 
discuss  important  subjects. 

The  Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  storage  dam  in  Iron 
canyon,  from  which  a  vast  amount  of 
irrigating  in  the  Sacramento  valley  can 
be  done  and  floods  checked. 

A  formal  call  for  a  meeting  to  form 


an  irrigation  district  in  Butte  county 
has  bee'n  made.  Water  will  be  taken 
from  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather 
river  and  60,000  acres  of  land  irrigated. 

The  irrigation  district  being  formed 
near  Tracy  may  be  enlarged  to  include 
32,000  acres.  Another  district  is  being 
spoken  of  at  Churn  creek,  Shasta  county. 

British  estimates  of  the  wheat  cro?  in 
13  leading  countries  gives  about  a  6% 
larger  yield  than  last  year. 


Miscellaneous  News. 

Bee  Inspector  Wagner  of  Imperial  has 
declared  a  quarantine  on  bees  from  sec- 
tions affected  with  European  foul  brood. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  supervisors 
recently  granted  219  claims  for  bounties 
on  squirrel  tails,  of  which  25,452  were 
turned  in,  the  bounties  reaching  $1272.60. 
During  August  $230  was  paid  as  bounties 
for  the  killing  of  115  coyotes. 

A  large  amount  of  Natomas  Consoli- 
dated land  may  be  taken  from  the  mar- 
ket to  be  farmed  directly  by  that  com- 
pany. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association  is 
paying  within  a  cent  of  quotation  for 
eggs.  The  association  is  doing  a  big 
business  with  Honolulu. 

From  Oroville  it  is  stated  that  Indian 
weather  signs  indicate  an  early  winter. 

Several  agricultural  institutes  were  re- 
cently held  in  sections  of  Humboldt 
county  and  were  largely  attended. 

W.  J.  Dutton  of  Suisun  has  purchased 
1000  acres  of  marsh  land  north  of  Vallejo, 
which  he  will  reclaim. 

The  farmers  of  Trinidad,  Humboldt 
county,  have  organized  a  farmers  club. 

Successful  fairs  have  recently  been  held 
at  Ferndale,  Humboldt  county;  Ukiah, 
Mendocino  county;  St.  Helena,  Napa 
county,  and  elsewhere.  That  at  Ukiah 
was  a  hop  festival  and  at  St.  Helena  a 
vintage  festival. 

The  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
granted  a  water-power  permit  in  the 
Lassen  national  forest  to  the  Sierra  Elec- 
tric Power  Company.  The  site  is  on 
Mill  creek,  25  miles  east  of  Red  Bluff. 

The  Orange  County  Preserving  Com- 
pany will  make  a  large  run  on  tomatoes 
this  year.  About  100  persons  are  em- 
ployed and  $8  per  ton  is  being  paid  for 
the  tomatoes. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PLANS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California  early  last  week, 
several  steps  were  taken  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment that  should  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  every  farmer  in  the  State.  Prof. 
B.  H.  Crocheron  was  appointed  to  super- 
vise farm  management,  field  operations 
and  demonstrations,  half  of  his  salary  to 
be  paid  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  county  advisers  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  and  counties 
to  give  detailed  help  and  instruction  to 
farmers  in  the  counties.  The  University 
and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils  will  also 
co-operate  in  a  State-wide  soil  survey 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  aiding 
in  selection  of  crops  in  different  locali- 
ties. Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  a  noted  author- 
ity on  irrigation  and  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  Australia's  irrigation 
work  for  a  number  of  years  past,  will 
return  to  California  to  be  professor  of 
rural  institutions.  The  regents  also  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hunt,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Webber,  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Coit  to  select  a 
site  for  the  citrus  experiment  station 
and  school  of  tropical  agriculture  to  be 
established  in  southern  California.  To 
confer  with  these  the  following  commit- 
tee of  growers  was  named:  E.  A.  Chase, 
Riverside;  C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton; 
John  Lindley,  Azusa;  C.  C.  Teague,  Santa 
Paula,  and  R.  C.  Allen,  San  Diego.  Bids 
were  advertised  for  much  construction 
work  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
and  a  number  of  appointments  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  were  made. 


WALNUTS 

Grafted  or  Top-budded 


-Also- 


Large  Stock  Cal.  Black  Walnut 
Seedlings 

Pedigreed  French  Prunes 


Apply  for  New  Catalogue 

Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill   -   -  California 


SHAW   STOCKTON   HORSE  OR 
TRACTION  GANG  PLOWS. 
Oar  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished  with  Steel  Slip  Shares, 
Reversible  Mold  or  Oliver  Pattern 
Bottoms. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 


300,000  Sour  Stock,  50,000  Sweet 
Stock  for  fall  planting.  These  are  fine 
stocky  plants,  8  inches  and  up.  Write 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons,  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citrus 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 
delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
R.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phone:   Fair  Oaks  2520. 


Money  At  Five  Per  Cent 

Money  loaned  on  ranches  at  five 
per  cent  to  pay  off  your  mortgage, 
build  or  buy  your  home. 

In  Case  of  Sickness  the  company 
allows  six  months'  grace.  Call  in 
and  let  us  explain  the  plan  that  is 
ahead  of  all  others.  Address  H.  L. 
Johnson,  26  South  California  St., 
Stockton,  California. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLAR5 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  t 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  I 
I  The  best  costs  I  ess  in  the  end. The  best  bought! 

of  us  costs  no  more 
l  than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 

write  for  our  catalog.. 
1  It  wll  I  prove  our  statement. 
Engines  -  Pumps 


Motors 


A  dollar  well  spent 
is  3  dollar  made. 
Be  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  R.  Miller  Co.   Sin  Francisco.  CaL 

702  HOOKER  «.  LENT  BLDO. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Sealers  In  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  ADEQ  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rrlr  tl\  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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From  Bookkeeper  to  Dairyman. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  question,  "Do  city  men  make  successful 
farmers?"  seems  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  experiences  of  J.  N.  Bomberger,  of 
Modesto,  whose  story  brings  out  facts  that  are 
profitable  both  to  the  city  man  and  the  farmer 
who  has  for  years  traveled  in  an  old-style  rut. 

In  1901  Mr.  Bomberger  was  employed  as  book- 
keeper for  a  feed  store  in  an  Eastern  state.  His 
first  interest  in  farming  was  manifested  when 
he  noticed  how  little  farmers  actually  knew  about 
the  feeding  value  of  mill  feeds.  Some  knew  why 
one  feed  was  more  valuable  than  another  at  a 
given  price,  but  the  majority  of  buyers  did  not 
and  as  it  was  customary  for  other  business  con- 
cerns to  know  the  comparative  value  of  a  raw 
product,  it  struck  him  as  peculiar  that  feeders 
of  stock  did  not. 

Solely  through  curiosity  at  first,  literature  and 
books  were  purchased  and  a  close  study  made 
to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  feeds 
chiefly  handled  by  his  firm.  Through  this  liter- 
ature, a  desire  was  made  to  carry  some  of  the  j 
theories  outlined  into  actual  practice,  and  in  do- 
ing this  it  was  decided  that  in  changing  occupa- 
tions a  change  in  location  might  also  be  advisa- 
ble, as  he  would  not  be  handicapped  by  local 
scorn  in  a  new  country.  As  a  consequence,  he 
moved  his  family  into  a  Middle  Western  state, 
but  having  only  a  small  capital,  he  did  not  pur- 
chase any  land.  and.  through  sickness,  spent  al- 
most all  he  had  saved. 

After  spending  a  year  in  the  new  location,  he 
was  advised  by  doctors  that  the  climate  there 
was  too  severe,  and  that  he  must  move  to  a 
milder  climate.  With  less  than  $200  left  of  his 
savings,  tickets  were  purchased  for  California, 
the  first  stop  being  made  at  Los  Angeles.  As 
no  farm  work  was  obtainable  there,  and  as  he 
was  determined  to  keep  out  of  more  bookkeeping 
work,  he  and  his  wife  accepted  an  offer  for  work 
on  a  ranch  near  Fresno.  After  three  months' 
work  there,  ten  acres  of  supposedly  seeded  alfalfa 
land  was  rented,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
revenue  was  not  sufficient,  so  it  was  given  up. 
Hearing  of  the  success  of  dairying  around  Mo- 
desto., the  next  move  was  made  to  that  place  and 
employment  secured  in  a  lumber  yard.  After 
a  few  months  at  that  work,  a  twenty-acre  ranch 
near  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county,  was  rented. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  real  experience  in 
growing  alfalfa  was  obtained,  as  hay  was  the 
only  product,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  more 
money  could  be  made  in  feeding  it  than  by  sell- 
ing it  to  the  market,  and  also  that  the  fertiliza- 
tion by  the  former  method  was  worth  a  great 
deal  in  raising  good  crops.  As  his  capital  was 
still  small,  he  could  not  purchase  cows  outright, 
and  when  a  nearby  alfalfa  ranch  of  sixty  acres, 
fully  stocked  with  dairy  cattle  and  work  horses, 
and  well  supplied  with  dairy  equipment,  was  of- 
fered at  a  yearly  rental  of  $600,  with  quarterly 
payments,  location  was  again  changed.  The  stock 
and  implements  were  bought  for  $1630.  also  on 
easy  payments.  The  former  owner  stated  that 
he  was  quitting  as  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  it  for  a  comfortable  living,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  under  his  system  the  wonder  was 
that  he  made  anything,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
cows  were  actually  losing  money  and  the  land 
was  not  producing  enough  hay  to  furnish  feed 
for  the  stock  kept. 

Through  his  continued  supply  of  good  litera- 
ture, the  new  owner  found  that  the  Babcock  tester 
Avould  distinguish  the  star  boarders  from  the  pay- 
ing ones,  and  after  applying  this  method,  con- 
siderable culling  was  done.  Through  literature 
it  was  also  found  that  a  saving  in  hay  could 
be  made  by  feeding  it  green,  so  for  the  first 
year,  through  culling  the  herd  and  soiling  the 
alfalfa  crop,  the  income  was  very  satisfactory — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  $1630  indebtedness 
for  stock  was  paid  off  through  the  cream  check, 
and  $600  worth  of  hay  was  sold,  which  paid  the 
rental. 

After  three  years'  of  experience  and  income 
had  been  gained  in  the  last-named  place,  the 
owner  wanted  it  back,  as  he  saw  that  money 
could  be  made  on  it  if  properly  farmed. 


At  this  time  Mr.  Bomberger,  having  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  good  farmer,  was  offered 
a  200-acre  alfalfa  ranch  on  shares,  and  after  man- 
aging it  for  four  years  accumulated  enough  cap- 
ital to  purchase  the  65  acres  he  now  has. 

Being  benefited  by  his  previous  experience,  he 
at  once  purchased  a  string  of  cows  and  started 
a  dairy.  His  former  operations  had  also  brought 
out  the  fact  that  by  cutting  soon  after  the  al- 
falfa blossomed,  more  hay  could  be  produced  to 
the  acre,  but  the  objection  to  this  method  was 
that  the  hay  was  too  coarse  for  good  cow  feed. 
In  order  to  overcome  this,  concentrates  were  fed, 
and  it  was  learned  that  by  so  doing,  the  milk 
flow  was  a  good  deal  more  than  when  straight 
alfalfa  diet  was  used,  and  that  the  total  yearly 
returns  through  the  sale  of  hay  and  butter-fat 
were  larger. 

As  the  new  ranch  was  mostly  subirrigated,  it 
naturally  produced  good  crops  of  hay  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  but  it  was  thought  that  by  heavy 
fertilization  and  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
this  yield  could  be  increased. 

By  carrying  nut  this  plan,  an  average  yield 
of  10  tons  to  the  acre  has  been  gained,  and  with 
the  subirrigation  before  mentioned,  the  cost  of 
producing  is  comparatively  low. 

Having  been  a  bookkeeper,  the  benefits  of  sys- 
tematic records  were  easily  seen,  and  as  the  Bab- 
cock tester  had  proven  a  money  maker  in  his  for- 
mer operations,  they  were  both  incorporated  as 
being  part  of  the  regular  routine. 

Every  cow's  milk  was  tested  and  weighed  twice 
a  month,  an  account  kept  of  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed,  monthly  cost  of  labor  for  milking, 
and  amount  of  skim-milk.  By  having  this  set  of 
records,  it  was  easy  to  find  the  leaks,  if  there 
were  any.  and  also  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Through  experimenting  with  different  feeds 
and  by  keeping  well  posted  through  agricultural 
literature,  it  wa"  not  long  before  he  was  consid- 
ered almost  an  yuthority  on  dairying,  and  his 
advice  was  sought  by  farmers  who  had  spent  a 
lifetime  at  the  business.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
two  silos  had  been  erected  and  filled,  twenty  acres 
were  planted  to  corn  for  ensilage,  and  alfalfa 
was  growing  rank  everywhere  one  walked. 

The  dairy  herd  has  been  constantly  bred  up 
with  pure-bred  bulls,  and  averaged  last  year  350 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  foundation  for  this  herd  were  grades 
picked  up  wherever  possible,  it  would  seem  that 
his  methods  need  no  further  commenting  upon. 

The  hog  lots  are  also  run  systematically,  and 
mily  the  sows  which  have  large  litters  of  good 
thrifty  pigs  are  kept.  In  this  way  the  revenue 
from  hoars  gradually  increases,  and  through  the 
recorda  kept  the  net  profit  can  always  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  poorly  paid 
bookkeeper  of  the  East  started  along  agricultural 
pursuits  in  California,  and  they  have  been  most 
profitable  ones,  for  in  summing  up  his  success 
as  a  farmer,  he  stated  that  he  had  enjoyed  an 
average  yearly  income  of  $3500  ever  since  the 
Southern  Pacific  landed  him  across  the  Colorado 
river.  As  he  has  only  been  a  land-owner  for  a 
small  part  of  the  ten  years,  the  rise  in  value  of 
his  land  has  only  been  a  comparatively  small 
item.  When  asked  why  he  had  been  successful, 
he  stated:  "Because  I  have  been  one  of  those 
much-scorned  book  farmers."  In  making  such 
an  assertion,  however,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  literature  has  only  acted  as  a  means  of 
suggestion,  and  it  has  required  good  hard  brain 
and  physical  work  to  carry  them  out. 

In  concluding,  we  might  say  that  what  Mr. 
Bomberger  prizes  more  than  anything  is  his 
cheerful  home  and  a  houseful  of  healthy  children 
raised  on  the  farm  and  therefore  vigorous. 

COW-TESTING  REPORT. 


The  Stanislaus  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
is  now  well  along  in  its  second  year's  work,  and 
the  results  are  proving  very  satisfactory.  The 
report  for  August,  while  not  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  last  month,  is  very  good,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  many  of  the  high  producers  are  well 
along:  in  their  lactation  periods. 

The  work  of  this  and  similar  associations  has 


done  much  more  toward  building  up  the  dairy 
herds  in  their  respective  communities  than  any 
other  one  thing,  and  should  command  the  sup- 
port of  every  dairyman  who  hopes  to  receive  the 
most  revenue  from  his  investment. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  cows  which  made 
45  pounds  of  fat  or  more,  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, as  given  by  Supervisor  W.  H.  Moebus,  of 
Modesto : 

Owner.  Lbs.    Milk  test    B.  F.  Breed. 

Blake  Vent    1392        4.6        64.0  Jersey 

Walter  Aspden    1416        4.2        59.4  Holstein 

J.  S.  Rhodes   1506        3.9        58.8  Holstein 

Edwards  &  Tibbets. .  1734        3.3        57.3  Holstein 

C.  H.  Rhodes  &  Son. .  1227        4.4        54.0  Holstein 

Blake  Vent   1398        3.8        53.1  Jersey 

Blake  Vent   936        5.6        52.5  Jersey 

Edwards  &  Tibbets. .  1071        4.9        52.5  Jersey 

J.  S.  Rhodes    1314        4.0        52.5  Holstein 

Rancho  Dos  Rios         1023        5.0        51.3  Jersey 

D.  E.  Cornwell    1764        2.9        51.v  Holstein 

C.  H.  Rhodes  &  Son.  1272        4.0        51.0  Holstein 

Bracewell    11G1        4.2        48.9  Jersey 

Rancho  Dos  Rios...    915        5.3        48.6  Jersey 

W.  L.  Bowen   942        5.0        47.1  Jersey 

Edwards  &  Tibbets. .    951        4.9        46.5  Jersey 

Blake  Vent   951        4.9        46.5  Jersey 

C.  H.  Paine    759        6.0        45.6  Jersey 

N.  C.  Lollick    870        5.2        45.3  Jersey 

N.  C.  Lollick    1185        3.8        45.0  Jersey 

C.  H.  Rhodes  &  Son.  1182        3.8        45.0  Holstein 


HOGS  IN  A  VINEYARD 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

That  fruit-growers  can  raise  swine  successfully 
is  now  well  established  in  most  sections,  but  there 
is  still  a  large  shortage  of  hogs  on  fruit  ranches. 
More  interest  is  being  taken  in  this  phase  of  fruit 
raising  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before,  an 
example  being  the  fruit  and  hog  ranch  owned  by 
W.  A.  Young  near  Lodi. 

There  are  150  acres  in  the  ranch,  mostly  in 
vineyard  and  orchard,  and  which  are  well  pro- 
vided with  water  pumped  by  three  electric-driven 
pumps.  The  supply  of  water  developed  by  these 
wells  has  proved  that  a  good  supply  is  to  be 
had  in  that  district  at  a  small  cost,  and  the 
benefits  are  easily  seen  in  dry  years  like  the 
present,  for  while  most  unirrigated  vineyards  in 
that  district  will  have  a  short  crop,  the  pros- 
pects were  for  a  bumper  crop  on  this  ranch  in 
August. 

Finding  that  having  all  of  the  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket was  a  poor  practice,  Mr.  Young  decided  on 
planting  some  alfalfa  as  a  by-product,  and,  hav- 
ing been  a  successful  hog  breeder  in  the  East, 
it  was  only  natural  that  swine  should  come  in 
for  consideration  on  the  present  ranch. 

Poland-Chinas  were  selected,  as  that  had  been 
the  breed  used  by  him  in  the  East,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  about  75  head,  sired  by 
the  boar,  Young's  Wonder,  a  three-year-old. 
This  boar,  in  ordinary  breeding  condition,  weighs 
about  600  pounds,  and  to  demonstrate  the  size 
of  his  bone,  Mr.  Young  measured  it  in  our  pres- 
ence and  showed  us  that  it  was  16  inches  in 
the  biggest  and  8  inches  in  the  smallest  part  of 
the  leg. 

With  this  sire  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  young 
stock  are  good-looking  individuals,  but  as  he  is 
related  to  most  of  the  herd,  he  will  be  disposed 
of  and  a  new  boar  purchased  from  Link  Lukens 
of  Indiana  will  take  his  place  in  the  future. 

Good  sanitary  hog-houses  were  erected,  and, 
due  to  a  lack  of  milk,  considerable  mill  feed  and 
grain  is  fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa ;  but  since 
finding  that  hogs  pay  well  in  California,  espe-. 
cially  pure-breds,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  keep  some  dairy  cows,  so  from  this  time  on 
a  25-cow  dairy  will  be  run  in  connection  with 
the  other  branches,  partly  to  furnish  a  good  cheap 
hog  feed  and  partly  as  a  means  of  receiving  the 
maximum  returns  from  the  alfalfa.  The  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  dairy  and  hogs  will  greatly  aid 
in  producing  large  crops  of  fruit,  and  altogether 
the  establishment  seems  a  model  of  diversified 
farm  methods. 

One  point  brought  put  most  forcibly  is  that 
when  stockmen  come  from  the  East  or  elsewhere 
to  enter  into  fruit  growing,  our  livestock  re- 
sources appear  so  promising  that  some  branch  of 
it  is  usually  entered  into. 
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Goat's  Milk  for  California  Babes. 


Our  well  known  specialist  in  breeding  milcb 
goats,  Col.  Winthrop  Howland  of  Medlands,  has 
secured  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Ide,  of  the  same  city, 
■a,  careful  study  of  goats'  milk  for  babes  which  is 
of  wide  public  interest.  Dr.  Ide  cites  foreign 
opinions  about  goats'  milk,  and  then  gives  pre- 
scriptions for  its  use,  based  upon  the  results  of  his 
own  experience. 

My  experience  in  using  goats'  milk  as  food  for 
infants  has  been  limited  to  some  fifty  cases.  Mr. 
Winthrop  Howland,  who  has  the  largest  herd  of 
Toggenberg  goats  in  the  United  States,  has  sup- 
plied the  goats'  milk  that  I  have  used  in  my  prac- 
tice. The  ranch  is  situated  five  miles  from  Red- 
lands  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences 
which  are  necessary  for  a  healthy  herd  of  goats 
and  clean  milk. 

To  make  a  fair  test  of  goats'  milk,  one  must  be 
sure  that  the  milk  has  been  prepared  by  the  latest 
methods  that  are  used  in  certified  dairies.  Under 
these  conditions  the  milk  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
•and  has  a  digestibility  second  only  to  mothers' 
milk. 

English  Experience. — J.  L.  Strutton,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  writes  that  in  Alexan- 
dria the  matron  of  the  hospital  says  that  babies 
in  that  city  are  fed  direct  from  the  goats,  that  is, 
by  having  the  mouths  applied  to  the  washed  teats. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  babies  are  rosy 
and  plump,  rarely  cry,  just  eat  and  sleep.  This 
direct  method  of  feeding  cannot  be  carried  out 
as  a  general  practice,  but  the  clean  milk  from 
sterilized  bottles  will  produce  good,  strong  babies. 
In  comparing  goats'  milk  and  cows'  milk,  Dr. 
Voelcker,  analyst  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, says:  "The  cream  globules  in  goats'  milk 
are  smaller  than  cows'  milk,  and  as  the  milk  is 
more  concentrated  than  cows'  milk,  the  cream 
globules  are  contained  in  a  more  perfect  state  of 
•emulsion  than  in  cows'  milk,  in  consequence  of 
which  hardly  any  cream  rises  to  the  surface  on 
.allowing  goats'  milk  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  or 
longer." 

An  Argument  from  France. — It  is  this  quality 
of  goats'  milk  that  explains  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
•easily  digested  by  young  children  than  cows'  milk. 
According  to  the  report  on  this  subject  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  in  Paris  some 
years  ago,  the  following  statement  was  made: 

1.  The  curd  of  cows'  milk  forms  a  dense  ad- 
hering mass,  which  by  agitation  separates  into 
-clots  that  are  but  slightly  soluble.  The  curd  of 
goats'  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  very  small, 
light  flakes,  which  are  soft,  friable  and  soluble 
like  those  of  human  milk. 

2.  The  curd  in  both  human  milk  and  goats' 
milk,  after  agitation,  is  precipitated  very  slowly 
and  incompletely,  while  the  curd  of  cows'  milk  is 
precipitated  very  rapidly  and  completely. 

3.  Digestive  ferments  when  goats'  and  human 
milk  were  experimented  with,  digested  these  com- 
pletely in  twenty  hours,  while  cows'  milk  showed 
only  slight  advance  after  sixty  hours.  The  goats' 
milk  approximates  more  in  composition  and  di- 
gestibility to  human  milk  than  any  other  animal. 

Another  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  goats' 
milk  is  the  fact  that  goats  are  free  from  tubercu- 
losis. The  fact  that  goats'  milk  contains  more 
proteid  than  cows'  milk  makes  the  food  value, 
without  question,  greater  than  cows'  milk.  It  is 
.a  fact  that  bottle-fed  babies  as  a  rule  are  under- 
fed ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  proteid  is  lacking  in 
sufficient  quantity  because,  undiluted  cows'  milk 
•cannot  be  digested  by  an  infant  until  the  tenth 
month  is  reached. 

How  to  Raise  a  Human  Kid  on  Goats'  Milk. — 
In  modifying  goats '  milk,  it  has  been  my  policy  to 
base  my  modification  on  a  5%  fat  basis. 

All  weights  herein  given  are  in  ounces. 

For  the  first  month  : 

Goats'  milk  %  ounce. 
Boiled  water,  x/2  ounce. 
Lime  water,  %  to  %  ounce. 

Feed  every  three  hours. 

Lime  water  is  gradually  diminished  until  the 
second  month  is  reached,  when  the  formula  is 
•changed  to — 

Goats'  milk  1%  ounces. 
Boiled  water,  1%  ounces. 
Mead's  Depti  Maltose,  1  teaspoonful. 
Feed  once  in  three  hours. 


I  find  malt  sugar  superior  to  either  sugar  of 
milk  or  cane-sugar  in  modifying  goats'  milk. 
Third  month : 

Goats'  milk,  3  ounces. 
Water  (boiled),  1  ounce. 
Mead's  malt  sugar,  %  teaspoonful. 
Feed  every  three  hours. 
Fourth  months : 

Goats'  milk,  5  ounces. 
Water  (boiled),  sufficient  to  bring  fats 
to  5%. 

Feed  every  three  and  one-half  hours. 

Each  month  after  the  fourth  month  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  the  feeding  one-half  to 
one  ounce  a  month  until  eight  ounces  is  reached. 
Then  feed  once  in  four  hours.  I  find  that  eight 
ounces  of  goats'  milk  will  satisfy  a  child  of  eight 
months  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  child 
has  reached  the  twelfth  month,  when  other  food 
can  be  given  in  addition.  My  experience  has  been 
so  satisfactory  in  using  goats'  milk  that  I  want  to 
recommend  it  generally  to  the  medical  profession. 


A  PROFITABLE  BROOD  MARE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  pure-bred  Percheron  breeding  establishment 
with  only  one  brood  mare,  and  she  27  years  old, 
is  something  that  very  few  sections  in  this  coun- 
try are  able  to  boast  of,  but  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible  may  be  seen  by  visiting  the  ranch  of  C. 
Olsen  at  Geyserville. 

There  are  about  1500  acres  in  Mr.  Olsen 's  ranch, 
35  acres  being  planted  to  vines,  12  acres  to  or- 
chard, 10  acres  to  alfalfa,  125  acres  to  grain  hay, 
and  the  balance  is  used  for  range  purposes. 

It  is  not  the  history  of  the  ranch  so  much  as 
that  of  the  horse  which  is  interesting.  However, 
the  outline  of  the  ranch  shows  that  considerable 
stock  is  necessary  to  do  the  farm  work,  and  in 
doing  this  it  has  been  found  that  the  well-bred 
horse  is  the  right  kind  to  keep. 

The  mare  above  referred  to  was  imported  from 
France  25  years  ago  by  Mr.  Olsen  and  was  used 
for  teaming  until  she  was  12  years  old,  when 
she  was  shipped  to  Alaska  during  the  gold  rash. 
While  there  she  was  used  in  hauling  supplies  and 
ores  to  and  from  the  mines  for  eight  years. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  so  many 
years  of  hard  service  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
such  as  Alaska  is  noted  for  would  so  badly  break 
down  a  horse  of  her  age  that  she  would  be  al- 
most worthless  in  the  end.  Being  a  pure-bred  of 
good  size  and  having  a  strong  constitution,  quite 
the  contrary  was  true,  for  while  she  had  never 
been  bred  up  to  that  time,  it  was  decided  after 
bringing  her  back  to  California  that  she  could 
be  used  as  a  brood  mare  to  good  advantage. 

The  first  year's  foal  was  a  stallion,  and  as  he 
had  been  sired  by  a  registered  Percheron  of  good 
blood,  the  colt  looked  very  promising,  and  has 
since  proved  to  be  one  of  the  leading  sires  in 
the  Geyserville  section. 

The  three  following  foals  were  also  stallions  of 
equally  good  rank,  making  in  all  two  blacks  and 
two  grays. 

Mr.  Olsen  values  these  four  stallions  at  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  from  their  general  appear- 
ance, especially  the  team  of  grays,  they  are  well 
worth  his  price.  A  noted  horse  judge  who  has 
judged  stock  at  all  of  the  larger  horse  shows 
told  the  writer  that  as  a  team  the  grays  were 
superior  to  anything  he  had  ever  seen  from  a 
physical  and  appearance  standpoint. 

Two  years  ago  a  mare  colt  was  dropped,  which 
as  a  two-year-old  is  a  fine-looking  individual, 
and  this  year  twin  colts  were  dropped,  making 
a  total  of  seven  colts  in  the  six  years  after  an 
age  of  twenty  years  had  been  reached  by  the 
mare. 

The  performance  of  this  grand  old  animal  is 
surely  remarkable  and  demonstrates  the  value  of 
well-bred  horses  for  the  farmer's  use.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  mare's  colt  production  has  been 
more  in  six  years'  time  in  financial  returns  than 
several  scrub  horses  would  be  in  an  ordinary 
horse's  lifetime,  and  as  the  heavy  horses  are  most 
in  demand,  it  seems  that  more  farmers  would 
find  it  profitable  to  have  at  least  a  team  of  high- 
bred brood  mares.  J.  C.  L. 


BOTS  HARMFUL  TO  THE  HORSE. 


Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  am 
farmers,  the  bot  which  infests  the  stomacl 
the  horse  is  often  harmful  to  both  young  and 
old  animals,  and  may  be  especially  disastrous  to 
colts.  The  bot  is  the  larval  stage  of  the  horse 
botfly.  The  botfly  reproduces  by  depositing  light 
yellow  oval  eggs,  which  are  attached  by  the  adult 
female  to  the  hair  of  the  legs,  breast,  and  neck. 
The  eggs  hatch ;  then  the  horse  licks  itself  and 
some  of  the  small  larvae  are  taken  through  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach,  where  they  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  the  lining. 

By  their  parasitic  tendencies,  a  large  number 
of  bots  covering  the  lining  of  the  stomach  dam- 
age the  interior  of  that  organ,  prevent  digestive 
action,  and  in  some  eases  cause  the  horse  to  re- 
main in  such  a  poor  condition  that  death  may 
ensue.  It  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  poor 
condition  in  horses  thought  to  be  due  to  worms 
are  really  due  to  heavy  infestation  with  bots. 

An  effective  treatment  which  will  remove  bots 
within  24  to  48  hours  is  as  follows :  The  day 
preceding  the  treatment  a  small  amount  of  hay 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  oats  is  given  in  the 
morning;  in  the  evening  food  is  withheld  and 
a  purgative  given — Barbadoes  aloes,  1  ounce ;  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint.  The  day  of  the  treatment, 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  give  3  drams  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  in  a  gelatin  capsule;  at  7  o'clock 
repeat  the  dose  in  the  same  manner;  and  at  8 
o'clock  give  the  third  and  last  done,  making  in 
all  9  drams  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  three  gelatin 
capsules. 

The  above  treatment  is  for  the  adult  horse. 
For  a  yearling  colt  half  the  quantity  of  carbon 
bisulphide  used  for  a  mature  horse  will  give  the 
desired  results. 

If  properly  administered,  the  gelatin  capsule 
reaches  the  stomach  intact,  but  soon  dissolves, 
and  the  carbon  bisulphide  rapidly  evaporates, 
suffocating  all  bot  larvae  and  other  parasites 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  not  injuring 
the  horse.  Worms  are  quite  often  expelled  as 
well.  This  remedy  has  been  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  a  large  number  of  ani- 
mals, and  has  proved  successful. 


BIG  THINGS  IN  LOVELOCK  VALLEY. 


The  biggest  thing,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  size 
of  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  As  a  general 
rule,  about  30  pounds  of  wheat  is  sowed  to  the 
acre  in  the  alfalfa  after  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  the  spring,  and  the  combination  of  alfalfa  and 
wheat  produces  some  wonderful  crops.  H.  L.  Stot- 
ser  averaged  nearly  5!/4  tons  to  the  acre  on  276 
acres,  and  the  Riverside  Ranch  stacked  just  562 
tons  off  of  106  acres.  We  would  hardly  credit 
these  statements  until  we  had  seen  the  stacks  our- 
selves. 

Next  on  the  list  are  some  of  the  immense  alfalfa 
fields.  W.  C.  Pratt  has  1500  acres  seeded,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Rogers  nearly  2600,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  sections  of  alfalfa  throughout  the  val- 
ley. In  putting  up  the  hay  on  these  big  places, 
very  quick  methods  are  used.  On  the  Pitt  ranch 
the  wagons  are  fitted  with  a  big  net  and  are 
loaded  with  a  Jackson  stacker.  At  the  stack,  by 
the  use  of  an  immense  derrick  and  four  big  horses 
to  hoist,  the  load  of  hay  is  all  taken  up  at  once. 
Mr.  Pitt  informed  us  that  with  10  wagons  he 
has  stacked  180  tons  in  a  day  of  10  hours  during 
the  first  crop. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hay  raised  is  used  in 
the  winter  in  feeding  stock  that  is  brought  in 
by  large  firms,  such  as  the  Western  Meat  Co., 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co., 
J.  M.  Levy  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  the  Nevada 
Packing  Co.,  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock  this  year  and 
the  expected  high  prices  in  California,  a  good 
deal  of  hay  is  being  baled  and  some  is  being 
shipped  now,  some  realizing  $12  per  ton  on  the 
cars  at  Lovelock.  Others  are  holding  for  better 
prices  later  on.  D.  L.  S. 

Elk  have  been  found  in  the  Uinta  national 
forest,  Utah,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Since  they  are  not  from  shipments  from  the  Jack- 
son Hole  country  to  neighboring  forests,  the  State 
and  federal  officials  are  gratified  at  this  apparent 
increase  in  big  game,  as  the  result  of  protection. 
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CATTLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  cattle  (including  milch  cows),  hogs 
(including  pigs)  and  sheep  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1  of  the  undermen- 
tioned years,  as  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department: 
Years.  Cattle.  Hogs.  Sheep. 
1913  ...56,527,000  61,173,000  51,482,000 
1912  ...57,959,000  65,410,000  52,362,000 
1911  ...61,225,800  58,000,600  51,809,000 
1910  ...69,080,000  47,782,000  57,216,000 
1909  ...71,099,600  54,147,000  56,084,000 
1908  ...71,267,000  56,084,000  54,631,000 
1907  ...72,533,996  54,794,439  53.240,820 
1906  ...66,861,522  52,102,847  50,631,619 
1905  ...61,241,907  47,320,511  45,170,423 
1904  ...61,049,315  47,009,367  51,630,144 
1903  ...61,764,433  46,922,624  63,964,876 
1902  ...61,424,599  48,698,890  62,039,091 
1901  ...67,804,022  62,876,105  61,605,811 
1900  ...43,902,414  45,000,000  41,883,000 
1899  ...43,984,340  38,651,651  39,114,453 
1898  ...45,105,083  39,759,993  37,656,960 
1897  ...46,450,135  40,600,276  36,818,643 
1896  ...48,222,995  42,842,759  38,298,783 
1895  ...50,868,845  44,165,716  42,294,064 
1894  ...53,095,568  45,206,498  45,048,017 
1893  ..  .52,378,283  •  46,094,807  47,273,563 
1892  ...54,067,590  52,398,019  44,938,355 
1891  ...52,895,239  50,625,106  43,431,163 
1890  ...52.801,907  51,602,780  44,336,072 
1889  ...50,331,042  50,301,592  42,559,079 
1888    ...49,234,777    44,346,525  43,544,755 

The  decrease  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  should  always  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  is  more  than  1.600,000  a  year. 
We  have  fewer  cattle  and  more  people. 

Beef  Cattle  ThbOTJGHOOT  the  World. — 
This  table  gives  the  number  of  cattle  in 
proportion  to  population  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world: 

No.  for 
Total    each  1000 
Countries.  number,  populat'n. 

United  States   58,000,000  630 

Argentina   29,100,000  5,709 

Australia   11,200,000  2,496 

Austria-Hungary : 

Austria    9,200,000       "  320 

Hungary    7,300,000  351 

Bosnia    1,300,000  689 

Belgium    1,900,000  251 

Bulgaria    2,200,000  505 

Canada    7,100,000  998 

Denmark    2,300,000  804 

France   14,500,000  367 

Germany   20,600,000  318 

Italy    6,200,000  179 

Netherlands    2,000,000  344 

New  Zealand    2,000,000  2,020 

Norway    1,100,000  456 

Roumania    2,600,000  431 

Russia  37,300,000  297 

Servia    1,000,000  332 

Sweden    2,700,000  500 

Switzerland    1,400,000  '  380 

United  Kingdom   11,800,000  262 

FOREST  FIRES  THIS  SEASON  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  forest  fire  record  for  the  present 
calendar  year  on  the  National  Forests  of 
California  shows  a  remarkably  small 
acreage  burned  over,  and  very  few  fires 
compared  with  former  years.  Up  to  Au- 
gust 16,  there  have  been  609  fires  on  the 
19  National  Forests  of  the  State,  88  per 
cent  of  which  were  extinguished  before 
they  had  burned  over  ten  acres  each.  The 
average  acreage  per  fire  to  date  is  31 ;  the 
total  acreage  burned  over  is  18,929;  and 
total  damage  $2,619.42. 

This  remarkable  decrease  in  disastrous 
forest  fires  in  California  is  due  to  the 
highly  developed  system  of  fire  preven- 
tion maintained  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  which  covers  approximate- 
ly 28,000,000  acres  of  the  forest  and  brush 
area  of  California.  The  system  comprises 
about  850  men  in  the  field  during  the  dry 
season;  90  lookout  stations  manned  and 


equipped  with  fire  detecting  and  locating 
devices;  over  3,000  miles  of  government- 
owned  telephone  lines,  and  connections 
with  an  equal  mileage  of  private  lines; 
patrol  stations;  tool  and  supply  caches; 
motorcycle  arid  railroad  speeders;  and 
mounts  for  upwards  of  750  men.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  organization  in  advance  of 
the  fire  season  of  all  available  volunteer 
help — some  10,000  men — for  their  speedy 
equipment  and  transportation  to  fire  lines, 
and  for  immediate  payment  for  services 
rendered.  It  is  highly  organized,  and  un- 
der strong  centralized  control.  Its  cost 
for  maintenance  and  fire  fighting  varies 
from  $150,000  to  $250,000  per  year,  de- 
pending on  the  severity  of  the  fire  sea- 
son, and  through  its  efforts  the  fire  losses 
of  previous  years  are  in  fair  way  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  minimum  over 
about  one-third  of  the  merchantable  forest 
area  of  the  entire  State. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  RECEIPTS. 


From  Washington,  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  received  a  summary  statement  of  re- 
ceipts from  all  the  National  Forests  for 
the  fiscal  year  1913,  (July  1,  1912,  to  June 
30,  1913  inclusive),  showing  the  amounts 
received  from  each  State  and  Territory 
in  which   National  Forests  are  located. 

The  net  receipts  total  $2,391,920.85.  Of 
this  amount  $45,534.04  is  returnable  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  school  funds, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,346,386.81  on  which 
is  calculated  the  25  per  cent  payable  to 
the  States,  and  10  per  cent  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  treasury  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  roads  and  trails;  this  apportion- 
ment giving  $586,596.70  to  the  States,  and 
1234,638.68  to  the  roads  and  trails  appro- 
priation. The  sale  of  timber  is  shown  to 
be  the  greatest  source  of  revenue  for  the 
year,  with  an  aggregate  total  of  $1,221,- 
187.65;  grazing  fees  being  next  with  a 
total  of  $999,369.16. 

California  comes  well  up  in  the  list, 
with  net  receipts  of  $29S, 166.21  for  the 
year— of  which  $104,357.17  reverts  to  the 
State.  Timber  receipts  for  California 
were  $165,408.64,  and  grazing  $96,808.30. 

STOCKMEN  SH£RE  IN  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
31  local  organizations  of  stockgrowers  us- 
ing national  forest  ranges  have  applied 
for  and  secured  the  official  recognition 
of  their  advisory  boards  by  the  forest 
service.  This  brings  the  number  of  as- 
sociations officially  recognized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  a  total  of  115. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  advisory 
boards  several  thousand  stockmen  who 
graze  stock  upon  the  national  forests  now 
take  an  active  part  in  discussing  all  prob- 
lems of  forest  administration  which  af- 
fect their  interests.  The  result,  states 
the  forest  service  report,  has  been  the  eli- 
mination of  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  requirements  of  the  stock  interests 
and  an  improvement  in  methods  of  range 
control  which  has  won  the  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
persons  who  depend  upon  the  national 
forests  for  the  pasturage  of  their  stock. 

Two  of  the  stockmen's  associations  are 
national  in  their  scope,  and  one  is  a  State 
organization.  The  remaining  112  are  lo- 
cal organizations.  The  stockmen  have,  it 
is  said,  been  successful  in  securing  ad- 
visory boards  composed  of  broad-minded, 
unselfish  men  of  wide  practical  experience 
who  have  worked  for  the  best  interests 
of  their  industry,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  given  intelligent  consideration  to 
the  need  for  forest  protection,  and  who 
therefore  have  directed  their  recommen- 
dations along  constructive  lines. 


Let  us  know 
what  you  want 
and  we  will 
make  plans  to 
fit  your  require- 
ments free  of 
charge. 


ibarn: 

Up-to-Date 


An  up-to-date 
dairy  barn  with 
proper,  sanitary 
care  of  your 
stock,  means 
bigger  profits. 


When  You  Visit  the 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  AT  SACRAMENTO 
September  13th  to  20  (inclusive) — See 

LOUDENS 

Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

In  Actual  Practical  Use  in  the  Sharpless  Separator  Exhibit 
Near  the  Model  Dairy  Barn  and  Butter  Building 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


rise    Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  Ihe  Tngirc 
that  has  solved  Ihe 
cheap  Inel  question 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  it  will  be 
all  that  Is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 

Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  la 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Big  Powerf  ul  j^g^ 
Irrigating  En£ines^=3r 


Buik  especially  (or  long,  hard,  continuoui 
work.  Absolutely  dependable;  they  need  no 
attention  except  fuel  and  oil.  Automatic 
throttling  governor.  Every  engine  guaranteed. 
Also  used  on  tract  on  and  in  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories— light  enough  to  be  easily  portable  and  yet  can't 
be  beat  fror  reliability  and  power.  Made  in  two  and 
three  cylinder  sizes. 


EFFICIENT  POWER 
AT  LOW  COST 


Use  kerosene,  gasoline 
or  distillate. 


12  H.  P.  Complete  (!,,",°n 


included  ) $249.00 

16,  24  and  36  H.  P.  engines  at  comparatively  low  prion.    You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  their  equal. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Special  Irrigating  Engine  Catalog 
It  describes  and  illustrate*  thu  entire  line  of  Gray  Engines,  and  gives  you  the  information  you  want.    State  exactly 
what  your  requirements  are.  and  yojr  letter  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  Special  Service  Department. 
GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,     918  Gray   Motor   Bids.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


J 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

WATER   IS  WEALTH 

No  place  Is  this  more  trtte  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  In- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  continu- 
our  work  In  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jackson 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I."*  Angeles i  212  North  I.o*  Angeles  St. 
Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento.  Cat. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  ;sigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Han  ford.  • 

EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.  POLAND-CHINAS.  Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

E   C.   RAND — Registered   Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
roady  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls 
(unregistered);  one  dark  fawn,  the 
other  light  fawn  colored.  Price  $50 
each.    C.  Booth,  Alamo,  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,   both  sexes. 

.  Tak§  electric  cars  ai  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  I-;.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  "  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


With  the  Livestock  Men. 


E.  E.  Walters  of  Hemet,  states  that  he 
will  retire  from  the  Percheron  horse 
breeding  business  as  he  has  other  in- 
terests which  require  his  time. 


Stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Angels 
Camp,  Calaveras  county,  have  had  a  hard 
season  and  most  of  the  cattle  in  that 
vicinity  look  bad  as  a  consequence. 


Feeding  conditions  in  northern  Sonoma 
and  Humboldt  county  have  been  good  all 
summer  and  we  understand  more  stock 
could  have  been  fed  if  it  could  have  been 
secured. 


Frank  Brush  and  S.  Brittian  of  Santa 
Rosa,  are  now  breeders  of  Berkshire  hogs 
having  recently  purchased  foundation 
stock  for  their  herds  from  S.  B.  Wright 
of  Santa  Rosa. 


The  Geo.  H.  Croley  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  shipped  to  Hilo  by  boat,  a  fine 
young  boar  during  the  week.  The  boar 
was  from  the  stock  and  breeding  of  A. 
M.  Henry,  of  Farmington. 


The  Charles  Dame  ranch  in  Capay  val- 
ley, Yolo  county,  has  been  sold  to  Dr.  D. 
F.  Herspring,  who  will  convert  it  into  a 
horse  breeding  establishment  and  also 
raise  some  cattle  and  grain. 


The  plan  to  form  a  co-operative  pre- 
cooling  and  pasteurizing  plant  at  Patter- 
son by  the  dairymen  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  last  week  and  favorably  voted  on. 
Means  of  raising  money  for  it  will  be 
taken  up  at  once. 


Stanislaus  county  sent  a  strong  rep- 
resentation of  stock  to  the  State  Fair,  last 
week,  those  shipping  were  The  Rancho 
Dos  Rios,  G.  O.  Hillier,  W.  J.  Hackett,  J. 
T.  Daggs,  H.  E.  Cornwell,  C.  D.  Hayworth 
and  U.  G.  Strader. 


A  large  Berkshire  breeding  establish- 
ment is  to  be  started  in  the  Pine  Creek 
section,  near  Chico,  by  Frank  E.  Sil- 
vers and  Charles  F.  Roller.  There  are 
180  acres  in  the  ranch,  which  will  have 
one  of  the  first  pure-bred  swine  herds  of 
Butte  county. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  of  Imperial  county, 
has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Tecolate  Livestock  Company,  and  the 
Percheron  horses  will  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Wright  has 
added  literary  and  dramatic  work  to  do 
he  will  not  have  time  to  devote  to  stock 
raising  according  to  advices  sent  out. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock.  DROMORE  KENNELS, 
Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Chas.  N.  Odell,  Prop.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  prize  stock. 
R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


The  Co-operative  creamery  at  Ceres  is 
now  shipping  over  1,600  pounds  of  butter 
daily  from  175  patrons.  When  this 
creamery  started  in  the  early  summer,  its 
production  was  only  about  700  pounds, 
which  shows  that  co-operative  methods 
soon  catch  on  in  Stanislaus  county. 


Frank  Roberts  &  Son  of  Penn  Grove, 
have  been  investing  heavily  in  Short- 
Horns  recently,  and  as  a  result  now  have 
a  good  sized  herd.  It  is  their  intention 
to  develop  the  herd  along  milk  producing 
lines,  believing  that  the  dual  purpose 
cow  will  be  in  good  demand  from  now  on. 


J.  E.  Thorpe,  of  French  Camp,  reports 
having  lost  his  bull,  Sonny  St.  Hillier, 
and  an  aged  cow  during  the  past  month, 
also  one  of  his  fine  Duroc-Jersey  sows. 
This  makes  three  head  of  his  Jersey  cat- 
tle which  have  died  during  the  past  two 
months,  and  materially  cuts  down  Mr. 
Thorpe's  foundation  herd. 


Hog  raisers  may  have  to  depend  entire- 
ly upon  California  grown  corn  for  fatten- 
ing purposes  on  account  of  the  poor 
crop  in  the  East.  The  crop  around  Corn- 
ing is  turning  out  exceptionally  well  this 
year  and  reports  indicate  that  a  lot  of 
good  hog  feed  will  be  produced  there 
this  year. 


Eaton  and  Hughes  formerly  of  Ukiah, 
have  rented  100  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  Santa  Rosa  race  track,  and  will  here- 
after use  it  for  a  jack  and  poultry  breed- 
ing plant.  They  have  at  present  two  jacks 
and  two  jennets  and  expect  to  further 
increase  this  number  by  purchasing  more 
stock  in  the  East. 


In  the  report  of  Dr.  O.  A.  Longley, 
Livestock  Inspector  of  Fresno  county,  it 
is  stated  that  August  has  been  very  hard 
on  stock,  owing  to  the  heat.  There  is 
a  catarrhal  fever  of  intestinal  form  very 
prevalent  among  horses  at  this  time.  Dr. 
Longley  states  that  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  usually  slow,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  work  the  animals  during 
the  period  of  languor,  weakness  and  loss 
of  appetite. 


An  eastern  report  of  the  livestock  mar- 
ket states  that  the  market  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  will  depend  on  supply.  If 
liquidation  continues  and  dry  weather 
coupled  with  high  cost  of  corn,  renders 
this  probable,  receipts  of  all  classes  will 
be  generous.  A  continued  heavy  supply 
at  Kansas  City  is  in  sight.  California 
has  gone  through  a  poor  stock  season, 
but  it  is  evident  from  such  reports  that 
others  are  having  their  troubles  also. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farro.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


The  theft  and  sale  of  a  number  of 
cattle  from  the  Huntley  ranch  near 
Goshen,  Tulare  county,  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  Elta  and  Carl  Stokes,  of  said 
county,  on  the  charge  of  grand  larceny. 

A  large  increase  in  cattle  and  swine 
receipts  at  the  Portland  Stock  Yards  last 
week  resulted  in  a  bad  setback  in  prices 
for  hogs,  though  beef  prices  held  their 
own  fairly  well.  Light  hogs  sold  for 
$8.75  to  $&;  steers  from  $7.30  to  $7.70, 
with  $8.25  as  top;  lambs  at  about  $4.75, 
and  wethers  and  yearlings  at  $4.25. 

An  account  from  the  Lompoc  valley, 
Santa  Barbara  county,  states  that  all 
crops  are  looking  well,  though  usually 
somewhat  shorter  than  last  year.  The 
season  is  finishing  up  excellently.  The 
mustard  crop,  for  which  Lompoc  was 
once  noted,  is  falling  off  until,  this  year 
only  9000  to  10,000  bags  will  be  mar- 
keted. Very  profitable  results  have  been 
secured  by  growing  sweet  pea  seeds  for 
leading  seed  companies,  about  700  acres 
going  to  this  crop.  The  yield  in  some 
cases  has  been  from  600  to  800  pounds 
per  acre. 


REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

(Large  Type.) 

Royal,  Orient,  and  Chief  Price  blood.  3- 

year-old  herd  boar.  Young's  Wonder,  and 
fine  young  stock  for  sale. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM, 

W.  A.  Young,  Prop.,  LodL  Cal. 
Will  show  at  the  State  Fair. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


milk 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Dupoc  Jerseys 

My  herd  won  Duroc  Jersey  Associa- 
tion's Special  Prize  at  1912  State  Fair. 
Will  have  some  fine  young  stock,  both 
sexes,  at  the  Fair  this  year.  Be  sure 
to  see  them  before  buying. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON.  Turlock,  Cal. 


LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge,  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill   Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  in  any  injector, 
but  Cutter's  Is  simplest  and  strongest. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  druggist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

Breeders  and  Importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
326  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  H.P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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The  Stable  Fly  and  Its  Control. 


During  the  late  summer  of  1912,  the 
actual  death  loss  of  livestock  in  northern 
Texas  caused  by  the  stable  fly  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $15,000  in  Farmer's 
Bulletin  540,  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  loss  due  to 
the  reduction  in  milk  supply  may  reason- 
ably be  placed  at  $10,000  and  other  losses 
far  surpass  these  two  items.  This  only  in- 
cludes a  few  counties  in  northern  Texas 
where  the  By  was  most  abundant  and  not 
its  devastations  sustained  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment's new  bulletin  is  written  by  F. 
C.  Bishopp,  one  of  its  entomological  ex- 
perts, and  gives  many  practical  hints  re- 
garding the  control  of  this  pest. 

Besides  literally  worrying  cattle,  mules 
and  horses  to  death  and  killing  them  by 
extracting  their  blood,  the  deadly  fly  also 
transmits  disease  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other. Investigators  also  consider  it  to 
be  an  agent  in  transmitting  glanders, 
while  a  disease  known  as  infectious  an- 
emia or  swamp  fever  of  horses  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  carried  by  this  fly.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  it  was  found  to  act  as  a 
transmitter  of  a  species  of  roundworm 
that  infests  cattle. 

Animals  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  are 
more  prone  to  contract  other  diseases. 
"Texas  fever"  in  an  acute  form  often  at- 
tacks live  stock  that  has  become  less  en- 
ergetic in  fighting  with  stable  flies.  The 
joints  of  both  horses  and  cattle  some- 
times become  so  swollen  from  standing  in 
water  where  they  sought  protection  from 
flies,  that  they  can  hardly  walk. 

Mix  Not  Immune. — Even  map  may  be 
inoculated  with  disease  by  this  pest.  Sep- 
ticemia (blood-poisoning)  is  considered 
to  be  carried  by  it,  and  demonstrations  of 
famous  physicians  have  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  the  transmission  of  infantile 
paralysis  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  it 
Will  be  seen  that  the  transmission  of  a 
formidable  array  of  diseases  is  chargeable 
to  the  stable  fly. 

The  stable  fly  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  insects,  being  common  in 
1  oth  tropical  and  temperate  regions  where 
domestic  animals  are  reared.  In  regions 
bordering  on  the  tropics,  the  flies  are  of 
importance  throughout  the  entire  year. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  our 
country  there  is  no  month  during  the 
year  in  which  flies  are  not  annoying  to 
horses  and  cattle.  In  the  northern  States, 
the  fly  is  particularly  injurious  and  abun- 
dant in  the  late  summer  and  fall. 

Where  the  Flies  Breed. — Investigations 
made  during  the  1912  outbreak  showe  d 
dearly  that  the  vast  majority  of  stable 
flies  bred  in  straw  stacks.  It  was  also 
shown  that  while  the  fly  breeds  in  pure 
horse  manure,  it  favors  a  mixture  of  this 
substance  with  straw. 

The  fly  was  found  to  be  breeding  in 
much  greater  abundance  in  oat  straw 
than  in  wheat  straw.  Rice  straw  was 
also  found  to  furnish  suitable  breeding 
conditions  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
barley  and  rye  also  serve  as  food  for  the 
immature  stages  of  the  insect.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  insect  is  somewhat 
slower  than  that  of  the  house  fly  and  it 
is  therefore  quite  necessary  that  the  eggs 
be  deposited  in  rather  large  quantities  of 
material  for  it  to  breed  out  successfully. 

How  to  Control  This  Pest. — As  with 
most  insects,  the  destruction  of  this  one 
when  it  is  actually  doing  the  injury  is 
what  is  most  desired  by  those  concerned. 
With  this  species,  as  with  many  others, 
this  is  the  most  difficult  time  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result. 

During  the  recent  outbreak  in  Texas 
many  different  substances  were  tried  with 
n  view  of  repelling  the  flies  from  live- 
stock. Although  some  materials  gave  a 
measure  of  protection  for  a  time,  none 
had  a  Insting  effect.    In  addition  to  the 


temporary  value  of  these  substances,  in- 
jury was  sometimes  produced  by  their  ap- 
plication. Many  malodorous  mixtures, 
particularly  of  an  oily  nature,  have  some 
value,  but  in  preparing  these  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong 
particularly  when  animals  are  being  work- 
ed in  the  hot  sun.  If  they  are  made  too 
strong  they  are  likely  to  cause  overheat- 
ing of  the  animal  and  produce  shedding 
of  the  hair. 

A  mixture  of  fish  oil  (1  gallon),  oil  of 
pine  tar  (2  ounces),  oil  of  Pennyroyal  (2 
ounces),  and  kerosene  (V&  pint)  was 
found  to  be  very  effective  in  keeping  the 
flies  off  livestock  when  applied  lightly, 
but  thoroughly,  to  the  portions  of  ani- 
mals not  covered  with  blankets  or  nets. 

Care  ok  Straw  Stacks.' — Since  straw 
stacks  have  been  found  to  be  the  principal 
breeding  places  of  this  insect  in  the  grain 
belt,  the  proper  care  of  the  straw  is  by 
far  the  most  important  step  in  control. 
The  straw  should  be  stacked  more  care- 
fully than  is  ordinarily  done,  by  making 
sides  of  the  stack  nearly  vertical  and 
rounding  it  up  well  on  top  in  order  the 
better  to  shed  the  rain. 

All  straw  not  required  for  winter  feed 
should  be  disposed  of  immediately  by 
burning  or  by  scattering  it  over  the  land 
soon*  after  threshing  and  subsequently 
plowing  it  under  or  by  burning  the  stacks. 
The  plowing  under  of  the  straw  is  the 
most  advisable  method  of  procedure,  as 
by  this  practice  large  amounts  of  humus 
are  added  to  the  soil. 

All  stacks  not  consumed  by  stock  during 
the  winter  should  be  promptly  disposed  of 
in  the  early  spring.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  same  way  as  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  fall. 

Manure  Piles  Dangerous. — Although 
straw  is  the  principal  breeding  place  for 
the  stable  fly  in  the  grain  belt,  thousands 
of  them  develop  in  manure  piles.  The 
house-  fly  and  horn  fly  also  breed  exten- 
sively here,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
care  should  be  used  in  dealing  with  this 
animal  refuse. 

Manure  should  be  hauled  out  and  scat- 
tered at  regular  intervals  and  any  accu- 
mulations of  straw  or  hay,  especially  ad- 
jacent to  stables,  should  be  disposed  of. 
Stable  manure  being  usually  in  close  pro- 
Imlty  to  human  habitations,  the  flies  from 
it  have  freer  access  to  man  to  dissemi- 
nate human  diseases. 

SKIM  MILK  CALVES. 

"Some  dairymen  still  cling  to  the  idea 
that  calves  cannot  be  successfully  raised 
on  skim  milk,"  writes  Fred  Weir  of  Che- 
halis,  Wash.,  and  then  continues:  "I 
simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many,  if  not  all  our  world's  record  cows 
have  been  raised  on  skim  milk,  with  one 
possible  exception.  Every  animal  in  a 
herd  of  18  Jerseys  has  won  the  largest 
share  of  the  blue  ribbons  at  the  leading 
fairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  1909,  includ- 
ing the  A.-Y.-P.  Exposition,  were  raised 
on  skimmilk.  By  following  a  few  simple 
rules,  calves  can  be  raised  without  dif- 
ficulty. Feed  the  milk  warm,  feed  it 
clean,  and  in  buckets  that  are  kept  as 
clean  as  the  milk  buckets.  Feed  the 
calves  a  uniform  amount,  and  at  regular 
hours.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  up  for 
the  cream  taken  out  by  feeding  enormous 
amounts  of  skim  milk.  The  calf  should 
have  its  own  mother's  milk  for  the  first 
few  days  and  whole  milk  until  it  is  about 
two  weeks  old,  when  it  can  be  gradually 
changed  from  whole  to  skim  milk,  but 
not  abruptly  changed.  The  young  calf 
should  be  fed  three  times  per  day  un- 
til a  week  or  so  old,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  feeding  three  times  could  be 
continued  longer.  The  amount  of  milk 
required  for  a  calf  varies  somewhat  with 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cat. 


Will  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
of  prize-winning  stock  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  consist  of  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
and  MERINO  SHEEP  and  newly 
imported  DORSET  SHEEP. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  ROWERS,  .Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE JLARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  becaus'e  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

We  have  a  large  shipment  of  Percher- 
ons.  Shires.  Clydesdales,  Belgians,  and 
Hackneys  now  on  route  from  Europe 
which  will  arrive  at  our  establishment 
about  September  10.  This  Is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  horses,  and  It  will  pay 
you  to  see  them  before  purchasing  else- 
where. 

ADDKESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Hare  Imported  Store  Horned  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States 
Murine  the  Lul  Year. 
References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.    Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modem  lines — sizes  H'2,  1  and  S 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue— 
Mailed 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

lias  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  ia  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outride 
bearing  between  the  pulleya.  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearinrs  from  beating.    Lone  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  VVe  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fillings.  Hose,  Brass  Gonds,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.   Mailed  free.   G^lfc 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  £t.,San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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se  a 
MCffOHDMVEN 
PIMP 

Electricity  is  clean,  quick  and  reliable. 
There's  no  trouble  or  worry  connected 
with  it  and  it  is  always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  The 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

With  Motor  Base 

are  specially  built  for  high  speed 
work.  They  are  all  equipped  with 
patent  ball  bearings. 

A  modern  up-to-date  pump  using 
modern  up-to-date  power. 

OUR  ADVISORY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Free  to  You 

will  give  you  advice  as  to  the  belt  1 
pumping  outfit  For  You. 

What  is  your  Irrigation  Problem  P 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalogue 

The  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co, 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Everr  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druprgists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charirea  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C^~Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Pure  Bred  arid  Registered 
For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  ( *i 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Best  new  crop — Native  Grown — 
Prices  right.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  ("ill. 


the  calf.  From  12  to  14  pounds  per  day 
are  sufficient  for  the  first  month.  If  the 
calf  shows  a  tendency  to  scour  on  this,  a 
smaller  quantity  should  be  fed.  Over- 
feeding and  irregular  feeding  are  the 
chief  causes  of  scours.  The  amount  should 
be  gradually  increased  after  the  first 
month,  but  not  to  exceed  20  or  24  lbs.  at 
any  time.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  young  calf  have  grain  and  hay  along 
with  the  skim  milk.  It  will  begin  to 
nibble  hay  and  grain  at  or  three  weeks. 
The  feed  consumed  by  a  calf  at  this  age 
amounts  to  nothing  insofar  as  actual  value 
is  concerned,  but  is  of  material  value  to 
the  young  calf.  Whole  oats  are  the  most 
satisfactory  grain  fed  to  the  young  calf. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  many  successful 
calf-raisers.  Fat  is  the  constituent  taken 
out  of  the  milk  by  skimming,  and  oats 
contain  a  higher  percentage  of  fat  than 
any  other  grain.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
theoretical  explanation  as  to  why  whole 
oats  are  better  than  ground  or  rolled  oats, 
but  actual  feeding  tests  have  indicated 
them  to  be.  In  my  work  among  the  farm- 
ers of  Lewis  county,  I  find  calves  fre- 
quently confined  in  pens  or  stalls  without 
access  to  either  hay  or  grain  and  for  this 
reason  I  wish  to  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  having  this  feed  before  the 
young  calves  at  all  times.  Older  calves 
are  generally  fed,  but  the  common  mis- 
take is  in  withholding  the  feeds  too  long, 
thinking  that  because  the  calf  is  young 
and  eats  but  a  small  amount  it  is  useless 
to  feed  it  at  all. 


MORE  GOOD  SHEEP. 


The  following  letter  was  received  from 
T.  S.  Glide,  of  Dixon,  during  the  week, 
and  indicates  that  sheep  breeders  in  Cali- 
fornia are  purchasing  only  the  best  stock 
obtainable  with  which  to  build  up  the 
State's  flocks: 

"I  am  sold  out  on  two-year-old  Merinos, 
as  I  am  shipping  two  cars  of  them  to 
New  Mexico  next  week  and  have  about 
a  car  of  yearlings  left. 

"I  have  just  got  up  my  bulls  for  this 
season's  trade,  and  they  are  the  best  I 
ever  raised,  sired  by  Knight  Perfection, 
Bafton  Broadhooks,  King  Lancaster,  and 
other  sons  of  King  Edward,  but  as  I  have 
not  many  they  won't  last  long.  I  have 
a  few  that  are  yearlings  now  and  the 
rest  are  eight  and  ten  months  old,  but 
all  of  them  old  enough  for  service  next 
year;  also  a  few  choice  registered  bulls. 

"The  sheep  that  I  imported  from  Eng- 
land arrived  in  good  order  about  a  week 
ago  and  will  have  them  at  the  Fair.  Two 
of  my  Shropshire  ewe  lambs  that  I  have 
just  imported  were  the  pick  of  the  first 
lien  of  three  of  Lord  Richard  Cavendish, 
the  others  were  the  prize-winners  of  T. 
S.  Minton  and  Mr.  Knocks.  The  four 
yearling  ewes  brought  out  with  mine  for 
my  brother  were  the  pick  of  100  h^ad  of 
Sir  Richard  Cooprr  as  he  was  not  show- 
ing this  year.  These  sheep  were  a'l  per- 
sonally selected  for  me  by  Charles  Priddy, 
who  was  my  father's  shepherd  for  sixteen 
yrars  and  who  has  made  his  home  in 
England  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
whose  son  came  over  with  them.  Being 
person"lly  known  to  all  the  breeders  and 
a  breeder  himself,  and  having  had  my 
order  for  the  pick  of  England's  flocks 
since  last  January,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  he  got  it,  having  learned  the  trade 
under  the  best  judge  of  stock  in  the 
country,  my  father. 

"The  Dorset  ram  was  first  at  the  Royal 
a  year  ago  as  a  lamb,  and  the  ewes  were 
third  there  this  year  in  close  competi- 
tion. Am  going  to  cross  him  on  a  few 
Merino  and  Shropshire  ewes  to  see  how 
they  cross." 


J.  W.  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  pur- 
chased the  F.  P.  Tatum  ranch,  of  300 
acres,  in  Sonoma  county,  and  will  at  once 
stock  the  ranch  with  cattle. 


rVIore  Water 
At  Less  Cost 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  will  positively  Increase  your 
present  water  supply  and  you  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples for  producing  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  are  correct. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

are  built  to  stand  constant  wear,  to  work  perfectly  under 
all  conditions,  proving  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  They  are 
of  simple  construction — no  plunger  rods,  valves  or  cup  leath- 
ers. They  have  a  thorough  system  of  lubrication  and  water 
cooling.  They  eliminate  the  old-style  well-pit  and  its 
trouble — as  they  are  constructed  to  pass  inside  the  well 
casing  and  built  so  that  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top 
of  the  ground.  With  every  pump  goes  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
service.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water  experts  for  free 
advice. 

Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problems.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  Service. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires  than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get 
better  ones. 

Look  us  up  at  the  State  Fair  and  let  us  get  acquainted. 

OAK    GROVE    DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock. 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rama  and  Ewm 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — SU 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stake* over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  i»t 
first  a>d  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  at"- 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


■t  Prize  Run  Lamb.  Omaha,  1911 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  whl< 
It  1b  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3600  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  wlU  bre»  »< 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Falre 
Id  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMKS-IItVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St),  San  Franciac*. 
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THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES 
GRAIN  FARMING. 


OF 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  RUBAX  Press  by 
Gkoroe  Wright.] 
"I  contend,"  says  Professor  Roberts,  for 
many  years  the  Director  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  "(1)  that  the  soils 
should  be  cultivated  and  plant  food  set 
free  to  the  uttermost  limit;  (2)  that  the 
leguminous  and  tap-rooted  plants  should 
be  used  as  plant  food  gatherers;  (3)  that 
animals  should  be  kept  as  much  for  the 
value  of  the  manure  they  produce  as  for 
the  profit  realized  from  them  otherwise; 
(4)   that  the  least  possible  amount  of 
stalk,  vine  and  limb  consistent  with  eco- 
nomy and  health  of  plants,  should  be 
grown;   and   (5)   after  having  practiced 
all  the  economy  possible,  if  there  is  still  a 
lack  of  fertility,  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  product  and  the  great- 
est net  income,  that  a  commercial  ferti- 
lizer of  high  grade  should  be  applied 
with  a  liberal  hand.    I  believe  that  farm 
manure  which  has  laid  in  the  open  yard 
or  has  been  heated,  and  which  has  to  be 
taken  long  distances,  is  far  more  expen- 
sive than  a  high  grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizer." 

These  words  were  written  by  Professor 
Roberts  after  long  years  of  careful  and 
painstaking  experiments  and  scientific 
study  in  the  use  of  both  manures  and  fer- 
tilisers side  by  side,  and  coming,  as  they 
do  from  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
thinkers  of  the  day,  and  one  who  is  a 
constant  advocate  of  high  class  cultiva- 
tion are  indeed  significant. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  fundamental 
facts  which  has  brought  the  grain  farmers 
face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er they  can  afford  to  produce  the  crop  un- 
der the  present  condition. 

The  particular  feautre  which  has  dom- 
inated grain  production  in  California, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  generally 
has  been  mass  production,  rather  than 
maximum  production  per  unit  of  area  or 
quality  of  product.  But  with  the  inevit- 
able ultimate  deterioration  of  soil  under 
such  a  practice,  heightened  by  the  en- 
croachment of  other  crops,  there  has  been 
a  notable  falling  off  in  the  product  in  toto, 
as  well  as  in  the  yield  per  acre,  during 
recent  few  years. 

While  grain  farming  on  an  extensive 
scale  is  not  an  industry  to  be  particularly 
encouraged  when  natural  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  more  intensive  crops 
safe,  yet  it  is  still,  and  is  destined  to  be 
for  all  time,  a  very  important  industry 
in  California;  and  as  one  of  the  staple 
crops  of  a  general  farm,  it  is  worthy  of 
not  only  much  encouragement  but  also 
the  greatest  aid  that  can  be  given  by 
scientific  research.  How  to  produce  more 
grain  of  better  quality,  then,  is  a  very 
pertinent  problem,  and  Professor  Roberts 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  question. 

At  the  outset  Professor  Roberts  touches 
a  most  fundametal  factor,  namely  a  deep- 
er and  more  thorough  preparation  of  the 
land.  Many  experiments  made  by  the 
California  Experiment  Station  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  G.  W.  Shaw  show 
clearly  the  importance  of  this  practice 
here  in  California.  These  experiments 
show  that  by  a  deep  preparation  of  the 
land  and  the  making  of  a  firm  seed-bed 
at  an  increased  cost  of  possibly  one- 
fourth  over  the  common  shallow  prepara- 
tion so  long  followed  showed  a  gain  of 
over  $3  per  acre  for  the  first  season,  and 
$4  for  the  second  season.  This  was  the 
result  of  over  40  trials.  Such  deeper 
preparation  applies  to  the  plowing  for 
summer  fallow  or  in  preparation  of  land 
for  seeding  previous  to  the  middle  of 
January.  If  land  is  to  be  seeded  later 
than  the  time  indicated,  then  a  more  shal- 
low preparation  should  be  given.  If  land 
'has  previously  always  been  plowed  shal- 
low it  is  doubtless  the  safer  practice  to 
gradually  deepen   the   plowing  until  a 


"Am  TRUE  as  the  Name" 


"Superior  Irom  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN"   Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  In  length**  of  ten  feet  each,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanised  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end. 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  Is  made  with  the  "lock  seam"  or 
turned  Joint— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  70'/,  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  Is  practically  Indestructlhle,  and  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  In  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — In  fact,  unythlng  In 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


TANK  COMPANY 


343  Pacific  Electric  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


depth  of  eight  inches  has  been  reached 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  force  the  change 
all  at  once.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
this  deeper  practice  will  make  for  a  de- 
cided gain  of  many  dollars  return  to  the 
grower  who  consistently  follows  it. 

At  this  time  the  writer  has  not  the 
space  to  discuss  all  the  important  points 
made  by  Professor  Roberts,  but  wishes 
to  consider  briefly  the  last  oue  touched 
upon  by  him.  It  is  quite  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  diminishing  returns  ob- 
tained per  acre  are  largely  due  to  the  tact 
that  the  available  plant  food  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil  has  become  much  de- 
pleted, owing  to  the  fact  that  little,  if 
any,  attempt  has  been  made  to  return 
anything  to  the  land.  The  harvesters 
made  no  manure,  practically  no  stock  was 
regularly  kept  by  the  growers  who  oper- 
ated on  a  large  scale,  and  where  stock 
was  kept  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  manure  and  the  ultimate  result 
was  that  no  restriction  to  the  land 
was  made.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
little  wonder  that  returns  should  fall  off. 
This  has  been  but  a  repitition  of  history 
in  every  other  country.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thing  happen  here?  It  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Australian  wheat 
grower  also  saw  his  yields  gradually  di- 
minishing. He  had  forced  upon  him  that 
his  soils  were  becoming  exhausted  of 
humus  and  plant  food  through  continous 
cropping,  and  he  proceeded  to  apply  the 
remedy  and  learned  to  fallow  and  fer- 
tilize. The  first  has  already  been  learned 
by  the  California  grain  grower,  but  not 
the  second.  The  use  of  artificial  fertiliz- 
ers was  first  used  in  Australia  in  1895,  and 
has  since  increased  very  rapidly.  The 
marvelous  results  achieved  on  lands  where 
yields  had  been  steadily  diminishing  for 
years  caused  the  practice  to  spring  into 
favor  immediately,  and  the  combined 
seed  and  manure  drill  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, contributed  much  to  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  manuring.  In  1911,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  most  reliable  authorities 
that  not  less  than  75%  of  all  the  grain 
land  was  fertilized,  and  that  the  result 
was  an  increase  of  not  less  than  four 
bushels  per  acre,  having  a  money  value 
of  $3.20  per  acre.  From  an  expenditure  of 
five  million  dollars  for  plant  food  the 
growers  secured  an  increase  of  fifteen 
millions  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

It  has.  been  the  experience  that  the 
highest  returns  have  been  obtained  from 
a  combination  of  phosphates  and  potash, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  soil  conditions 
there  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, these  results  are  at  least  suggested 
for  growers  here  in  their  attempt  to 
overcome  the  same  conditions  of  depleted 
soils.  Even  as  small  amounts  as  56  lbs. 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  42  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  and  14  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash has  proven  surprisingly  profitable  in 
experiments  carried  out  and  continued  for 
a  number  of  years.  Regrading  the  Pacific 
Coast  conditions,  however,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  heavier  applications  of 


Just  From  The  Press 

We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  leas  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PGEKLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameato,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


the  mixture,  say  200  lbs.  or  more,  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  equal  results. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  change 
of  system  must  be  introduced  if  growers 
are  to  make  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
grain  production,  and  the  methods  above 
suggested  are  so  simple  that  no  one  can 
object  on  the  ground  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  cost. 


The  U.  S.  forest  service  is  using  gaso- 
line railway  speeders  for  fire  protection 
purposes.  They  follow  up  trains  on  steep 
grades  where  sparks  thrown  out  by  forced 
draft  are  likely  to  start  fires  along  the 
right  of  way. 


Forest  officers  have  found  that  in  some 
localities  heat  vibrations  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  so  magnified  by  the  glass  of 
high-power  telescopes  that  clearer  vision 
can  be  had  with  the  unaided  eye. 


Ttie  "Superior' 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Dlsca  4  Inchea  apart. 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
Alfalfa  Drill. 
That  Is  the  actual   waste  In  seed 
when  broadcasted. 
We  can  prove  It  to  yon. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rabbits. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Age  of  Mating. — As  with  all  other  live 
stock,  opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  age 
for  mating,  but  all  agree  that  well  ma- 
tured stock  produce  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  young  ones.  The  earliest  age 
permissible  for  mating  Belgians  is  six 
months,  and  they  are  better  if  left  until 
ten.  So  you  see  there  is  quite  a  margin 
between,  and  I  would  take  the  ten  months 
as  a  guide  for  all  experience  points  to 
the  folly  of  early  breeding. 

Methods. — As  we- have  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  plenty  of  green  feed  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  matters  very  little 
when  rabbits  are  bred:  the  only  important 
matter  is  that  they  be  in  health  and 
good  coat.  Rabbits  like  chickens  have  a 
season  for  molting,  and  when  in  the  molt 
it  is  not  desirable  to  mate  them.  As  to 
methods,  this  again  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. Some  leave  the  male  in  the  hutch, 
but  a  few  minutes,  while  others  leave 
him  all  night.  Observation  would  be  the 
best  guide  in  this  matter.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  the  does  come  in  when  there  is 
no  lack  of  green  feed,  as  young  does  form 
a  habit,  or  rather  establish  a  tendency 
for  giving  an  abundance  of  milk.  This 
tendency  once  established  a  young  doe 
will  be  likely  to  always  have  plenty  of 
milk  for  her  young.  It  is  best  to  have 
several  matings  at  one  time,  if  possible, 
as  this  gives  more  opportunity  to  distri- 
bute the  young  more  evenly  than  nature 
does.  For  instance  some  does  will  have  a 
litter  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  of  course 
that  is  too  many  for  her  to  raise;  then 
others  will  only  have  from  four  to  five, 
so  by  having  them  come  in  at  one  time 
the  young  can  be  divided  up.  As  each 
doe  should  have  four  litters  a  year  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  having  the  young  come  at  regular 
times  and  all  together. 

Preparing  for  the  Young. — The  gesta- 
tion period  of  rabbits  is  about  30  days, 
sometimes  there  is  a  little  variation,  ow- 
ing to  age  of  does  or  condition,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  trouble.  By  keep- 
ing watch  on  the  habits  of  the  does  you 
will  be  able  to  know  just  about  when  to 
expect  the  young.  Before  the  time,  the 
hutch  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  after  which  a  good  supply  of 
soft  oat  straw,  or  hay  should  be  placed 
in  the  hutch,  so  that  the  doe  may  arrange 
her  own  nest.  If  there  is  no  nesting  com- 
partment in  the  hutch  she  should  have  a 
box  placed  in  one  corner.  Make  a  hole, 
large  enough  for  the  doe  to  pass  through, 
in  a  box  18  or  20  inches  long  about  a  foot 
deep  and  without  a  lid,  turn  the  box  up- 
side down  and  give  her  the  material,  and 
she  will  make  her  own  nest.  When  she 
makes  her  nest,  extra  attention  should 
be  paid  to  her  food.  She  should  have 
milk  and  warm  water  regularly  and  a 
pan  of  water  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  hutch.  Take  care  that  she  is  not 
frightened  by  cats  or  dogs,  or  even  chil- 
dren, as  does  are  very  sensitive  about  this 
time.  Avoid  touching  the  nest  or  hand- 
ling the  young,  after  they  arrive,  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Diet  While  Nursing. — Warm  milk  and 
bread  should  form  the  basis  of  food  for 
the  first  week  or  two.  These  should  be 
given  morning  and  evening  with  green 
feed  or  roots  during  the  day,  boiled  corn 
meal  mush  is  also  good  for  a  change,  but 
the  dishes  that  these  mashes  are  fed  in 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  or  diar- 
rhoea may  set  in.  The  young  begin  to 
leave  the  nest  when  about  three  weeks 
old.  At  this  time  another  thorough  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  of  the  hutch  and  nest 
should  be  attended  to. 

Weaning. — The  young  may  be  weaned 
■when  a  month  old,  but  will  do  much  bet- 


ter if  left  at  least  until  six  or  eight  weeks 
old.  When  weaning  take  away  two  each 
day  until  all  are  transferred  to  another 
hutch;  this  method  allows  the  doe  to  dry 
her  milk  by  degrees  and  is  also  more  hu- 
mane. If  several  does  have  come  in  to- 
gether, the  females  may  be  put  in  one 
hutch,  where  they  may  be  kept  as  long 
as  there  is  room  for  them,  or  until  sold, 
and  the  males  can  be  put  in  another,  but 
unless  castrated  they  will  fight  very 
young.  At  four  months  the  young  should 
be  ready  for  market,  and  if  it  has  been 
well  fed  and  not  had  any  backset  should 
weigh  six  pounds  or  over.  This  weight 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  or  at  least  it 
means  more  profit  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
this  age  and  size  than  to  feed  longer,  un- 
less one  is  catering  to  a  restaurant  trade 
that  requires  larger  animals.  Some  breed- 
ers prefer  to  sell  at  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
and  aim  to  have  their  stock  weight  about 
5'4  pounds  at  that  age.  To  do  this  re- 
quires that  the  animals  be  kept  in  small 
hutches  with  practically  no  exercise,  or 
very  little,  and  that  they  be  fed  heavily 
from  the  time  they  are  weaned.  Under 
this  treatment  they  may  grow  very  rapid- 
ly, and  the  meat  is  very  fine  grained  and 
of  superior  quality  for  the  table. 

But  all  these  matters  are  for  individual 
thought  and  can  only  be  decided  after  a 
careful  survey  of  market  conditions. 
Every  locality  differs,  some,  from  another 
and  with  rabbits  as  other  food  supplies 
it  is  first  a  question  of  finding  out  what 
the  market  calls  for  and  then  trying  to 
fill  the  want. 

Keep  the  Best  for  Breeders. — There 
are  always  some  specimens  that  will  out- 
grow others  and  these  are  the  ones  to 
select  as  breeders,  it  is  not  always  a  mat- 
ter of  like  producing,  but  when  the  capa- 
city is  there  for  strength  and  growth  it 
rarely  fails  to  produce  itself  in  the  young. 

Ailments  of  Rabbits. — In  one  respect 
rabbits  are  very  much  like  poultry,  they 
will  stand  more  neglect  in  a  cold  climate 
than  a  warm  one.  If  unsanitary  conditions 
prevail  in  a  cold  climate,  the  weather  kills 
a  great  number  of  germs,  but  in  a  warm 
climate  like  ours  the  winters  are  never 
severe  enough  to  kill  any  germ,  so  once 
an  unsanitary  condition  is  started  in  a 
poultry  plant  or  a  rabbitry  disease  and  { 
death  are  the  sure  result.  With  rabbits 
there  must  always  be  kept  some  absor- 
bent, such  as  sawdust  or  litter  to  take  up 
the  moisture,  if  allowed  to  soak  into  the 
woodwork  foul  smells  arise  that  cause 
disease  of  the  eyes,  mange,  scurvy  and 
surfeit.  Other  troubles  such  as  snuffles 
are  the  result  of  improper  ventilation, 
sudden  drafts  of  a  cold  air  in  overheated 
buildings  and  similar  causes. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  come 
pretty  much  from  improper  feeding, 
such  as  feeding  young  rabbits  too  much 
wet  juicy  green  feed,  or  from  making 
a  too  radical  change  in  the  feed  before 
the  system  has  time  to  adjust  itself  to  it. 
For  diarrhoea,  dry  feed  is  the  best  remedy 
and  exercise  will  prevent  many  of  the 
troubles. 

A  person  going  into  the  business  of 
rabbit  breeding  should  get  a  good  book 
on  the  subject.  The  business  of  rearing 
rabbits  is  so  much  more  extensive  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  United  States  that  near- 
ly all  our  information  comes  from  there. 
'Practical  Rabbit  Keeping'  by  George  A. 
Townsend,  published  by  Cassel  Company, 
New  York,  is  full  of  information  that  the 
amateur  needs. 

Like  the  poultry  business,  the  care  and 
handling  must  be  gained  by  experience, 
and  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  policy  to 
start  in  a  small  way  and  grow  into  the 
business  by  degrees.  In  this  way  one  is 
out  very  little  except  the  time  and  labor 
until  enough  experience  has  been  gained 


Hopland  8XE  White  Leghorns 

Your  success  in  the  Poultry  business  depends  upon  the  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  heavy  laying  qualities  of  your  birds. 

Hopland  Cockerels  have  been  bred  for  constitutional  vigor  and 
from  heavy  laying  strains. 

You  can  increase  the  laying  qualities  of  your  birds  by  using  Hop- 
land  Cockerels. 

Two  for  $5  or  $25  per  doz.    Can  spare  only  limited  number. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  *J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  Box  22  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


-TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING— 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants,  211-217  Clay  St. 


to  determine  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  business. 

Feathers  Versus  Fur. — Very  often  it 
happens  that  a  chicken  fancier  is  also 
a  rabbit  or  dog  fancier,  but  I  am  just 
a  plain  chicken  crank.  Feathers  are  my 
hobby  and  when  out  in  the  yards  I  spot 
a  particularly  nice  pullet  whose  coat  of 
feathers  shines  like  gold  it  makes  me  feel 
good  all  over.  Most  people  idealize  the 
finished  product,  whether  it  be  a  picture, 
a  statue  or  even  a  book;  but  I  idealize 
the  process  of  obtaining  or  reaching  the 
finished  state,  and  so  the  pleasure  is  pro- 
longed and  the  work  enjoyed.  It  is  not 
work  that  kills,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
we  do  the  work.  To  make  a  grind  of  what 
should  be  a  pleasure  is  what  tires  the 
body;  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  antici- 
pation of  something  good  and  you  have 
the  right  method  of  working. 

Next  week  we  will  come  back  to  feath- 
ers and  enjoy  them  all  the  more  for  this 
little  diversion  into  the  realm  of  furs. 


A  company  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  the  300-acre  Wilbur  ranch,  near 
Marysville,  also  about  300  acres  adjoining. 
Part  of  the  land  is  already  set  out  to 
grapes,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  to  be  planted 
to  vineyards,  making  it  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  State.  The  Wilbur  place  is 
noted  for  its  Thompson  Seedless  grape 
vineyard  and  fine  drying  plant. 


jllGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE 


1  POULTKT  TEEDSl 

— yy  i  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT*  TAYLOR,  SMJAN  TRANCISCO 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


f    A  QUICK  MOLT 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
protein  like 

(  01 1  SOYS  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Write  us  for  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

COUL.SON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\         Petalunia,  California. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  alter  January  1st 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Blueberries. 


Debbie  and  I  were  standing  on  Sunset 
Rock  watching  a  forest  fire  on  the  side 
of  old  Shaunagunk.    Debbie  was  crying. 

A  great  tree  she  had  been  very  fond  of 
had  burst  into  a  red  blaze,  changed  to 
pink  ashes,  and  dropped  out  of  sight  as 
we  gazed. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  see  it,"  she  said,  hid- 
ing her  face  on  my  shoulder. 

"No  matter,  Debbie,"  I  said.  "There'll 
be  plenty  of  blueberries  next  summer. 
You  know  there  always  is  the  year  after 
these  fires,  and  I'm  as  famous  for  eating 
blueberry  pie  as  you  are  for  making  it." 

But  Debbie  would  not  laugh. 

"There  are  always  enough  blueberries," 
she  said.  "But  I  loved  that  tree — the  tree 
we  sat  under  when — " 

"When  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife," 
said  I.  "And  you  said  yes,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  made  that  remark  about 
the  blueberry  pies." 

But  I  liked  the  tree,  too,  for  all  that. 
Debbie  took  things  of  that  sort  very  hard. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  flowers  fade 
in  autumn,  or  the  grass  grow  brown. 
She  often  said  that  she  believed  the  green 
things  growing  had  souls. 

She  had  been  just  like  that  ever  since 
she  was  a  baby,  when  she  petted  every- 
thing on  the  place.  The  calves,  the  lambs, 
the  little  piglets,  even  the  black  hog  in 
his  sty  came  in  for  a  share  of  her  favor, 
though  he  was  the  most  unlovable  crea- 
ture alive.  And  I  remember  that  one 
Thanksgiving  Day — the  turkey  that 
graced  the  feast  had  been  her  special 
favorite — she  absented  herself  from  the 
table,  and  was  found,  after  a  long  search 
and  much  alarm,  hiding  in  the  garret. 

"I  can't  touch  him,  mother,"  she  con- 
fessed. "I  can't.  We  have  been  too 
friendly." 

"An  odd  child,"  the  farmers'  wives  de- 
clared, and  thanked  Heaven  their  own 
had  more  plain  common  sense  and  less 
imagination.  But  even  then,  to  my  fancy, 
Debbie  Doane  was  the  sweetest,  prettiest 
creature  alive.  A  slender,  blue-eyed,  fair- 
haired  wisp  of  a  child,  as  light  on  her 
feet  as  any  bird.  She  knew  all  the  birds 
in  the  woods,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  where 
they  nested,  and  I  never  dared  touch  one. 
I  had  a  boy's  natural  brutality,  of  course, 
but  for  Debbie's  sake  I  kept  it  under,  until 
it  died  a  natural  death  with  manhood,  for 
we  lived  in  that  place  among  the  moun- 
tains— Debbie  and  I — until  she  was 
eighteen  and  I  one  and  twenty. 

Our  parents  were  friends,  and  I  was  an 
only  child,  while  Debbie's  little  brothers 
— there  were  two  or  three  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve— had  passed  away  when  they  were 
babies.  Our  liking  for  each  other  pleased 
our  mothers,  and  when  one  day  I  began 
to  know  that  I  did  not  love  Debbie  as  a 
sister,  I  was  sure  that  no  one  would  dis- 
approve; and  up  there  under  the  tree 
we  had  just  seen  drop,  we  kissed  each 
other  for  the  first  time  as  lovers  kiss,  and 
said  those  things  to  each  other  which  only 
lovers  say. 

And  so  I  had  come  to  thinking  of  her 
as  my  future  wife,  and  talking  about  her 
making  blueberry  pie  for  me. 

But  long  before  the  blueberries  sprang 
up  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead  pines  every 
thing  had  changed. 

Debbie's  father  was  a  hot-tempered  man, 
and  mine  was  an  obstinate  one.  They 
got  along  wonderfully  with  each  other  for 
years,  and  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
especial  bits  of  spite  which  fate  does  to 
lovers,  that  they  should  have  their  first 
serious  falling  out  directly  after  Debbie 
and  I  were  engaged. 

What  was  it  about,  you  ask?  Of  all 
men  on  earth,  farmers  quarrel  about  the 
smallest  things.  The  ill-feeling  began 
about  a  bit  of  meadow  land,  worth  next 
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UNCLE  SAM  DEL™RDJoERAS 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

"SA-SA-MA"  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea  -  60c  per  lb. 

"LONDON  BLEND'*    A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea.         -  -  -        50c     •*  " 

"DALMOY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces  -  -        75c    **  " 

FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  "1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO -CEYLON  !  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 

COMPANY'S         |  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 

TEAS  J  oiler  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOC-OW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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to  nothing,  was  continued  by  our  old  pear 
tree,  which  projected  its  roots  into  Mr. 
Doane's  cellar,  and  finished  by  one  of 
Mr.  Doane's  cows,  which  tore  down  our 
corn;  and  one  day  the  two  elderly  men 
faced  each  other,  their  faces  crimson,  their 
eyes  blazing,  blotting  out  the  friendship 
for  years,  by  their  mutual  taunts  and  re- 
proaches, until  at  last  Doane  struck  my 
father,  and  my  father  knocked  him  down. 
He  fell  with  his  head  against  a  bit  of 
wood,  and  cut  it,  and  the  blood  flowed  all 
over  his  face  and  neck.  All  the  women 
screamed;  Doane  lay  at  length  upon  the 
grass  a  gory  spectacle.  Mrs.  Doane  called 
one  farm  hand  to  help  his  master  in,  an- 
other to  run  for  a  doctor,  and  the  general 
impression  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted was  conveyed.  It  was  the  matter 
of  a  bit  of  court-plaster,  after  all;  but  a 
lifelong  friendship  was  over;  and  it  was 
conceded  on  both  sides  that  Debbie  and 
I  must  break  up  with  each  other. 

Up  on  the  mountain,  where  the  blue- 
berries were  to  be  next  summer,  we  met 
for  the  last  time.  The  ashes  of  the  tree 
we  had  first  kissed  under  were  all  blown 
away,  and  only  a  grim  black  stump  re- 
mained to  tell  where  it  once  stood.  Deb- 
bie was  pale,  but  very  firm. 

"It  would  be  an  insult  to  father  if  I 
should  marry  the  son  of  a  man  who  tried 
to  kill  him,"  she  said;  "and  Mr.  Ashton 
did  try,  Eben." 

"My  father  only  resented  a  blow,  as  any 
man  ought,"  I  said. 

"But  how  furiously,"  said  Debbie;  "how 
brutally." 

And  then  we  quarreled,  until  at  last 
we  parted,  going  by  different  ways  down 
the  mountain,  angry  with  each  other  as 
we  had  never  thought  to  be. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two  families 
changed  everything.  My  father  shortly 
found  it  too  unpleasant  to  live  in  such  an- 
unfriendly  fashion,  and  resolved  to  move 
out  west.  My  mother  felt  as  glad  to  go 
as  he.  As  for  me,  to  pass  Debbie  in  the 
road  without  speaking  had  become  unen- 
durable. We  left  the  place,  and  in  the 
western  town  that  grew  like  a  mushroom 
on  the  spot  that  was  little  more  than  a 
wilderness  when  we  settled  there,  I  made 
my  fortune  in  a  business  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  my  surroundings.  With  the 
best  luck  it  takes  some  time  to  make  a 
fortune,  and  by  the  time  I  was  really 
rich  I  had  come  to  forty  years,  and  passed 
it. 

My  parents  were  both  dead,  and  I  had 
not  married.  I  had  tried  to  fall  in  love, 
but  could  not;  and,  if  you  will  not  think 
me  a  puppy,  I  will  tell  you  that,  being  a 
pecuniary  "catch,"  I  was  rather  perse- 
cuted. Anxious  parents  with  fine  fami- 
lies of  grown  daughters  flung  them  at 
my  head,  and  the  girls  themselves  were 
not  behindhand.  If  I  could  have  believed 
that  my  personal  qualities  made  me  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  a  prize,  I  should 
have  felt  flattered  and  might  have  suc- 
cumbed, but  I  knew  my  money  was  the 
bait  which  all  those  pretty  fish  were 
anxious  to  nibble,  and  I  resolved  to  leave 
the  place  for  a  while.  The  wealth  that 
seemed  so  great  from  a  local  point  of 
view  was  not  an  unusual  amount  of 
money  in  New  York,  where  millionaires 
had   grown   common,  and   I   found  the 


"One  Ghirardelli  saving  plan 
— buy  it  by  the  3 -pound  can." 


Girh 


& 


You'll  want  to  have  it  taste 
just  right,  especially  if  it's  for 

"him,"  so  be  careful  of  the  directions: 
Make  a  paste,  using  a  tablespoonful  of 

hirardeDis 

Ground 
Chocolate 

— to  a  cup  of  boiling  milk  —  stir  for  a 
moment — then  serve  this  delightful  bev- 
erage. Watch  his  eyes  sparkle — note  the 
satisfaction  in  every  sip — hear  him  murmur 
"You're  a  dear." 

But  be  sure  it's  Ghirardelli's. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  1852 

A  liberal  sample  in  a  miniature  can  Trill  be  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 


g  '  now       ggv  mfijm 
City  Water  SuddIx  Conveniences 


)0  YOU  want  all  the  conveniences  a  city  water  supply  would  give  you  ?  Running  water 
in  your  bathroom?  In  the  kitchen?  For  the  lawn?  Garden?  Barn?  Watering 
Troughs?  You  can  have  an  abundance  of  water  under  strong 
pressure,  for  any  desired  connections,  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered  by  olr  pressure.  No  elevated  or  attic 
tink  to  leak  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  Water  can  be  pumped  by  hand,  gas- 
oline engine  electric  and  other  dependable  forms  of  power.  k.wanee  Pumping 
Machinery,  used  in  complete  Kewanee  Systems,  is  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  ngs,  as  Kewanee  Tanks  are  ahead  of  leaky  attic  tanks. 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  less  then  you  think,  Ovsr  20,000 
Kewanse  Systems  In  successful  operation. 


Write  lor  Circulars  to 
SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO.  12-14  Naloma  St.. 


'an  Francisco 
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great  metropolis  pleasant,  and  made 
friends  there.  Among  them  I  soon  num- 
bered an  old  bachelor  of  literary  tastes, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  me.  He  proved,  it  by  being  very  con- 
fidential. "You  are  twenty  years  younger 
than  I,"  he  said,  "but  still  you  are  of  an 
age  when  men  are  usually  married.  Per- 
haps you  can  comprehend  how  you  might 
go  on  for  twenty  years  more,  and  never 
find  a  woman  who  seemed  exactly  what 
you  wanted?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  I. 

"Now,  I've  had  women  set  their  caps 
for  me,"  said  he.  "Handsome  women, 
too.    Perhaps  you  don't  believe  it?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  said  I,  out  of  my  own 
experience. 

"Ah,  you've  been  there;  you've  been 
there,"  said  Mr.  Groton.  "Well,  I  could 
not  respond.  My  fault;  not  theirs.  But 
lately  I've  met  a  woman  who  actually 
does  move  me,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  happy.  She's  a 
blue  stocking." 

"Ah!"  said  I,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  remark." 

"I'm  afraid  of  blue-stockings,"  said 
Mr.  Groton.  "They  are  usually  bad 
housekeepers,  I  am  told,  and  they  don't 
look  up  to  one.  I  wish  to  be  looked  up  to. 
But  I  have  great  faith  in  you.  She's  to 
be  at  Mrs.  Parker's  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. I'll  ask  to  bring  you.  And  you 
could  do  what  I  can't — put  leading  ques- 
tions; discover  what  her  domestic  quali- 
ties are — she  suspects  me;  I — I  daren't — 
and  give  me  your  opinion.  There  is  a 
widow,  very  handsome — Mrs.  Cromlick — 
that  may  be  more  suitable.  But  there's  a 
charm  about  my  blue-stocking.  She 
doesn't  write  very  masculine  books;  they 
are  about  birds  and  squirrels,  and  bees 
and  flowers — children's  books.  But  still 
you'll  oblige  a  friend.  If  you  approve, 
I'll  see  her  home  and  offer  myself  on  the 
way;  if  not,  I'll  ask  to  be  the  widow's 
escort  and  propose  to  her.  I  can't  waste 
any  time  at  my  age,  and  I  want  to  settle 
down.    Cross-question  her,  pray." 

I  promised  and  on  Wednesday  evening 
entered  Mrs.  Parker's  parlors. 

"There  she  sits  at  the  table  whispered 
the  bachelor.    "Pretty  shoulders,  eh?" 

I  nodded,  for  Mrs.  Parker  advanced  and 
there  was  no  time  for  words.  I  was  in- 
troduced. 

"I  want  him  to  know  your  literary 
friend.  As  a  stranger  he  ought  to  know 
our  shining  lights,"  said  Mr.  Groton,  with 
great  cunning. 

"Delighted!"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "Mr. 
Ashton,  this  way  please.  Miss  Doane,  Mr. 
Ashton  desires  an  introduction.  Of 
course  you  have  read  all  Miss  Deborah 
Doane's  works.  What  my  children  would 
do  without  them  I  cannot  say.  They  are 
an  education  by  themselves. 

"Debbie  turned  authoress!"  I  thought. 
It  could  not  be.  Yet  Miss  Deborah  Doane! 
Was  it  a  coincidence? 

It  was  not,  for  the  lady  turned  as  her 
hostess  spoke  to  Debbie — Debbie  still  more 
elegant  if  not  quite  so  pretty. 

She  knew  me  at  a  glance,  and  as  I  held 
her  hand  all  my  old  love  awoke  fresh  in 
my  heart.  And  there  stood  Mr.  Groton 
listening,  and  Mrs.  Parker  and  children, 
and  what  could  I  say  to  her?  I  did  not 
remark,  "I  have  had  that  pleasure,"  nor 
did  she.  We  sat  and  talked  to  each  other 
before  an  audience  until  supper-time. 
Then  old  Groton  whispered  to  me,  "Take 
her  down."  And  I  did.  And  still  my 
audience  was  large  and  attentive. 

I  had  discovered  that  she,  like  myself, 
was  alone  in  the  world.  I  saw  that  she 
was  ready  to  meet  me  halfway.  Yet  the 
hour  of  parting  approached,  and  if  old 
Groton  took  her  home,  proposed  to  her 
and  was  accepted,  all  was  over.  And  yet, 
while  strangers  listened  to  my  words, 
what  could  I  utter  to  show  her  my  inten- 
tions?  This  is  what  I  did  say: 

"As  you  write  about  such  things,  Miss 


Doane,  did  you  ever  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  year  after  a  forest  fire  blue-' 
berries  are  very  plenty  on  the  Shauna- 
gunk  mountains." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "I  go  to  the 
Shaunagunk  every  summer,  and  I  made 
that  discovery  long  ago." 

"And  you  have  not  only  made  discov- 
eries, but  pies?"  I  remarked. 

"Many,"  she  answered. 

"Oh!  do  you  make  pies?  I  thought 
authoresses  never  could  cook,"  cried  one 
of  our  audience. 

"A  lady  once  promised  to  make  blue- 
berry pies  for  me,"  said  I.  "It  was  while 
a  forest  fire  was  burning;  but  she  never 
kept  her  promise.  If  you  go  to  Shauna- 
gunk next  summer,  I  shall  call  at  your 
camp,  and  ask  you  to  make  a  pie  for  me." 

"I  do  not  camp  out,  but  you  will  find 
me  at  a  little  farmhouse  near-by,"  said 
Debbie,  "and  I  will  make  all  the  pies  you 
want." 

"It  is  a  solemn  promise,"  I  said. 

She  gave  me  her  hand. 

"I  think  the  blueberries  will  be  thick 
on  Shaunagunk  next  summer,  for  the  fires 
were  fierce  this  autumn,"  she  said.  "Good 
night." 

But  I  knew  she  would  not  accept  old 
Groton  if  he  proposed;  and,  besides,.  I 
took  pains  to  whisper  to  him,  in  the 
dressing-room: 

"The  widow  is  the  woman  for  you." 

He  married  her,  but  Debbie  is  making 
a  blueberry  pie  for  me  at  this  moment, 
and  the  berries  were  picked  on  old 
Shaunagunk. — Selected. 


Forewarned  Is  4-Armed. 


A  Boston  physician  relates  that  his 
active  9-year-old  boy  was  kept  after 
school,  and  the  teacher  had  a  serious  talk 
with  him.  Finally,  she  said:  "I  cer- 
tainly shall  have  to  ask  your  father  to 
come  and  see  me." 

"Don't  you  do  it,"  said  the  boy. 

The  teacher  thought  she  had  made  an 
impression.  "Yes,"  she  repeated,  "I  must 
send  for  your  father." 

"You  better  not,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  the  teacher. 

"  'Cause  he  charges  $4  a  visit." 


Would  Reciprocate. 

Robbie  was  in  the  habit  of  running 
errands  for  an  old  gentleman  next  door 
who  never  paid  him  except  in  effusive 
thanks.  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
third  errand  one  morning,  and  the  old 
gentleman,  patting  him  on  the  head,  said: 

"Robbie,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  You're  a  fine  little  fellow.  Thank 
you,  my  boy,  thank  you." 

Robbie  looked  up  in  his  face  wistfully, 
and  apologetically  replied: 

"Mr.  Jones,  you  don't  know  how  I  wish 
I  could  thank  you  for  something." — Ex- 
change. 


Misconstrued. 

An  American  motoring  through  a  small 
Scotch  town  was  pulled  up  for  excessive 
speed. 

"Didn't  you  see  that  notice.  'Dead 
Slow?'  "  inquired  the  policeman. 

"  'Course  I  did,"  replied  the  Yankee, 
"but  I  thought  it  referred  to  your  durned 
little  town!" — London  Evening  Standard. 


At  the  courts  a  case  concerning  motor- 
driving  was  being  heard,  when  the  chauf- 
feur declared  that  when  driving  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  he  could,  if  necessary,  pull 
up  in  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

"H'm!"  said  the  judge. 

Then  the  next  witness — an  expert — 
gave  his  evidence. 

Said  his  lordship:  "If  a  motor-car 
were  traveling  at  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  brakes  could  be  put  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stop  it  within  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  where  would  the  driver  go?" 

"Depends  very  much  on  the  sort  of 
life  he'd  been  living,"  said  the  expert. 


fouildeJikl 

There  are  bargains 
here  for  you. 


ROOFING 


ROOFING 

A-B  guaran- 
teed roofing,  \ 

ply. 

$1.10  per  roll 

Heavier  plies 
at  equally  low 
prices.  We 
also  soil  tar 
paper,  building 
ing  paper,  deadening  felt 
and  plaster  board  a  t 
amazingly  low  prices. 


LUXMB,ER^1 

We'll  save  you  25'/, 
to  50%  on  your  lum- 
ber bill.  Our  lumber 
is  nil  first  oracle  and 
first  quality.  We  sell 
you  direct.  Send  your 
list  at  once  and  get  our 
prepaid  prices. 


GUARANTEE 

We  give  a  money-back  guarantee  that  everything 
2  sell  is  exactly  as  we  represent  It.  Our  business 
ltas  grown  to  its  present  huge  size  by  saving  money 
for  builders  and  years  of  square  dealing  are  behind 
every  statement  we  make.  Write  our  bank.  The  Na- 
lional  Bank  of  Commerce.  Seattle,  about  our  reliabil- 
Remember  we  are  not  In  any  trust  or  associa- 
tion.   Send  for  big  1913  catalog — it's  free. 


DOORS 


35c  up 


PAINTS 

60c  gal. 


HARDWARE 

Ilia  popular  "SI. 


tcck  of  bu 
ng  prlcea 


tiers'  hardw 
catalog  >l 
lt'm  free. 


"Sellable  Dealers" 

2209   Wesllaho  Ave. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  thevariety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  yourfood  and  save  at  least,  33  J/}  % 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat $4.75 per  100 lbs.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
W  e  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SENO  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

330-343  Commercial  St..  Snn  Francisco.  fn\ 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 

its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total        ....  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D:  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A    B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAFI.TS 


Colonists 

Low  Fares 
To  California 


WILL  BE  EFFECTIVE  FROM 
ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  FROM 
SEPT.  25th  TO  OCT.  10th,  1913. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FARES 

From  Chicago  $38.00 

St.  Louis    35.50 

St.   Paul    37.85 

Omaha    30.00 

Kansas  City    30.00 

St.  Joseph   30.00 

Denver    30.00 

And  many  other  points  at  similar 
low  fares. 


DEPOSIT  MONEY  AND  SEND  FOR  FRIENDS 


Any  ticket  agent  of  the  Salt  Lake  Route  will  he  pleased  to  arrange  ticket 

delivery. 

Los  Angeles  Offices,  601  So.  Spring  St.  and  First  St.  Station. 
San  Francisco  Office,  680  Market  St. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  Illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Some  wheat  is  coming  in  from  the 
North,  but  most  of  it  is  on  orders  for 
the  mills,  and  offerings  on  the  market 
are  light.  Trading  also  is  limited,  but 
the  market  is  quite  firm  as  to  values. 

California  Club,  ctl  «1.52%@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  ©1.57% 

Northern  Club    1.62%@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67  %@  1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light  for  the 
past  few  days,  and  the  spot  market  is 
not  especially  active,  though  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  feed.  There  is  very  little 
business  so  far  in  shipping  or  brewing 
grain,  but  there  is  considerable  trading 
in  December  grain.  Values  are  firmly 
held  as  before. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Seed  oats  are  beginning  to  move  in  con- 
siderably larger  quantities,  though  prices 
are  held  rather  high.  Red  and  black  seed 
are  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  some 
months. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  @3.25 

CORN. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, offerings  being  light  and  prices 
largely  nominal.  The  shortage  in  pri- 
mary markets,  however,  keeps  prices  firm 
at  the  recent  nigh  level. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYB. 

Some  small  lots  are  offered  at  about 
the  quoted  range,  but  there  is  hardly 
enough  at  present  to  establish  definite 
values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Some  fairly  large  shipments  of  large 
whites  are  beginning  to  come  in,  and  a 
few  bayos  have  appeared,  though  the  ar- 
rivals will  probably  increase  considerably 
in  the  next  week.  A  good-sized  lot  of 
Manchurian  beans  arrived  recently.  The 
bayos  are  bringing  a  little  better  prices 
than  have  prevailed  of  late,  and  black- 
eyes  also  show  a  slight  advance,  but 
large  whites  are  lower,  with  abundant  sup- 
plies expected.  Small  whites  are  un- 
changed. Limas  are  quoted  lower  in  the 
local  market,  with  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand, and  pinks  are  decidedly  easy,  with 
quite  a  large  amount  held  over  from  the 
old  crop.  The  demand  from  other  mar- 
kets is  fair,  but  by  no  means  active. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.35  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans    1.75  @1.90 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    4.75  @4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @2.85 

Red  Kidneys    3.25  @3.40 

Mexican  Red    3.40  @3.65 

SEEDS. 

Business  locally  nas  been  extremely  dull 
this  week,  and  no  great  activity  is  ex- 
pected for  several  weeks.  Values  are 
quite  steadily  maintained  at  the  former 
level. 

Alfalfa   12y2@14  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

With  lower  freight  rates,  an  increased 
shipping  movement  is  expected  from 
Northern  mills  to  the  Orient.  There  is 
little  feature  to  the  local  market,  values 
standing  about  as  before. 
Cal.  Family  Extras  ...,..$5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Receipts  show  .a  still  further  reduction, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  arrivals 
consist  of  alfalfa  from  the  river  districts, 
which  is  coming  forward  on  old  con- 
tracts. Supplies  of  grain  hay,  however, 
are  ample  for  all  local  requirements,  as 
both  dealers  and  large  consumers  have  a 
heavy  tonnage  in  storage  here.  Fancy 
grades  are  scarce,  and  sales  are  reported 
up  to  $21,  but  there  is  hardly  any  of 
such  stock  to  be  had  in  the  country.  It 
is  reported  that  there  are  still  some  small 
lots  of  hay  in  the  fields,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  any  special  de- 
mand that  may  arise  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  no  advance  in  prices  is  ex- 
pected before  that  time.  Offerings  of  al- 
falfa are  large,  but  the  demand  is  rather 
limited,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  large  amount 
of  it  would  be  held  in  the  country  for 
the  winter  trade. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00(5)14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    lz.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60®  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  quoted  a  little  lower,  but  other- 
wise the  market  is  firm  at  the  old  quo- 
tations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.50 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.<.'> 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts   ■..  27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

A  little  better  shipping  demand  for 
onions  is  noted  in  the  river  district,  re- 
sulting in  a  slight  advance  here,  though 
supplies  are  ample.  Receipts  of  green 
corn  have  fallen  off  greatly  of  late,  and 
while  there  is  not  much  demand,  the 
price  has  been  sharply  advanced.  The 
trade  stocked  up  with  tomatoes  early  in 
the  week,  and  most  arrivals  brought  fair 
prices,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  mar- 
ket will  be  burdened  with  poor  stock  for 
the  next  few  days.  Otherwise,  business 
shows  little  activity,  and  values  are  in- 
clined to  easiness.  Lima  beans  are  de- 
cidedly cheap,  and  string  beans  consider- 
ably lower,  with  no  attractive  stock  of- 
fered. Peas  also  are  off  a  little;  squash, 
peppers,  and  sprouts  are  lower,  though 
cucumbers  show  a  little  more  firmness. 


Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  

90c@$1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb  

6@ 

8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box  

40@ 

65c 

Green  Peppers,  box  

25® 

50c 

75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  

50® 

60c 

Green  Peas,  lb  

4@ 

5c 

String  Beans,  lb  

3@ 

4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box.... 

40@ 

60c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack.... 

2.00@ 

3.00 

40(a) 

50c 

30@ 

65c 

40@ 

50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb  

2c 

3@ 

4c 

POTATOES. 

There  is  a  fair  shipping  demand,  and 
ordinary  stock  is  quoted  a  little  firmer, 
though  there  is  no  material  change  in  the 
situation.  Some  choice  stock  from  Sali- 
nas is  bringing  up  to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  plentiful  and  easy,  with  some  off  lots 
selling  below  quotations. 

New  River  Whites    85@  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.50  @  1.80 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  chickens  are  coming  forward  in 
larger  quantities  than  last  week,  and  as 
they  consist  largely  of  young  stock  the 
prices  for  such  lines  are  lower.  Large 
hens,  also,  are  somewhat  easier,  though 
in  good  demand.  Local  stock  is  coming 
in  about  as  before. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb.....   24    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75  @  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   22    @25  c 


BUTTER. 

After  the  sharp  advance  of  last  week, 
the  market  has  slumped  badly  and  is 
back  to  about  the  level  of  two  weeks  ago, 
with  extras  barely  steady  and  the  lower 
grades  weak.  The  trade  is  buying  very 
little  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  revival  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   .  ..38V2  38%  38     36     36  34 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32     32     32     32     32  31 

Firsts   29      29     31     31     31  30 

EGGS. 

Trading  in  eggs  is  very  light,  as  the 
trade  is  not  anxious  to  stock  up  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  the  heat  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  offerings. 
This  has  brought  some  weakening  from 
the  high  figures  of  last  week,  and  extras 
are  lower  than  for  over  a  fortnight  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...42     42      40%  40%  38  36 

Pullets... 35     34%  34     34     32  32 
CHEESE. 

The  demand  for  most  lines  of  cheese 
has  been  very  light  this  week,  causing  the 
loss  of  %c  on  both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s.  Mon- 
terey cheese,  however,  is  fairly  steady  at 
an  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16%c 

New  Yorung  Americas,  fancy  16  %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16    @17  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Berries  continue  cheap  and  plentiful, 
with  raspberries  and  huckleberries  lower 
and  blackberries  at  a  wider  range.  Offer- 
ings of  Coos  Bay  cranberries  are  hardly 
worth  considering  as  yet.  Cape  Cod  stock 
is  expected  and  is  offered  at  $8.50  per 
barrel.  The  first  large  lots  of  Newtown 
Pippins  from  Watsonville  arrived  lately, 
and  are  selling  off  fairly  well  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  while  Gravensteins  are  higher  with 
supplies  decreasing.  Bellefleurs  are  higher. 
The  apple  market  is  decidedly  firm,  as 
reports  from  Watsonville  indicate  the 
probability  of  heavy  damage  from  heat. 
Peaches  are  considerably  lower,  as  most 
offerings  are  in  poor  condition  and  have 
to  be  moved  quickly.  Figs  also  are 
lower,  while  plums  bring  a  little  better 
prices.  The  melon  market  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  hot  weather, 
and  all  offerings  of  watermelons  have 
been  cleaned  out  quickly  at  higher  prices. 
Cantaloupes  are  rather  plentiful,  and 
some  nutmegs  are  offered  at  25  to  50c 
per  box,  but  large  melons  do  a  little 
better.  Grapes  are  easy,  with  several 
varieties  lower,  though  first-class  Tokays 
and  Muscats  still  bring  good  prices. 
Strawberries  (chest): 

Banner   $  3.00®  4.00 

Other  kinds    2.25®  3.50 

Blackberries,  chest   1.50@  4.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5@  7c 

Cranberries.  Coos  Bay,  box..  Nominal 
Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box    1.50@  2.00 

Greenings    75c@  1.00 

Bellefleur   1.00@  1.50 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.50 

Common    50@  75c 

Crabapples,  large  box    65c@  1.25 

Pears,  wrapped,  box   1.00@  1.25 

Lugs    75c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    50®  65c 

Lugs    70®  75c 

Plums,  crate    50®  85c 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. .      40®  65c 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   50c@  1.00 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   2.00@  2.25 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   75c®  1.00 

Malaga,  crate    50@  65c 

Muscat    70@  85c 

Black,  lugs    60@  75c 

Tokay,  lugs   90c@  1.00 

Cornichon    75®  90c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  settled 
down  into  a  rather  quiet  condition,  as 
most  buyers  in  outside  markets  appear 
to  have  taken  care  of  their  early  re- 
quirements, and  are  in  no  hurry  to  make 
further  purchases.  Packers  do  not  desire 
to  carry  any  large  tonnage  in  stock,  and 
accordingly  are  buying  only  on  a  small 
scale,  much  of  the  fruit  being  held  at 
higher  figures  than  they  are  now  willing 
to  meet.  There  is  nothing  new  in  coun- 
try prices,  the  situation  being  apparent- 
ly firm  all  around,  as  the  comparatively 
light  buying  movement  has  already  taken 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crop.  Outside 
buyers  have  been  taking  very  little  in- 
terest in  peaches,  but  a  marked  renewal 
of  activity  is  reported  in  the  East,  which, 
if  it  continues,  should  bring  a  good  buy- 
ing movement  in  the  country.  Apparent- 


ly there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  shad- 
ing prices,  which  would  be  likely  to  re- 
tard rather  than  stimulate  the  move- 
ment. A  few  growers  are  holding 
prunes  for  a  further  advance,  and  in 
view  of  the  shortage,"  the  outlook  for 
values  is  promising,  though  there  is  little 
buying  at  the  moment.  The  raisin  situ- 
ation is  especially  strong,  with  all  indi- 
cations of  a  very  light  output,  and  the 
Associated  Company  has  lately  put  out 
two  new  price  lists,  showing  further  ad- 
vances, refusing  to  confirm  any  more 
straight  cars  of  Thompsons.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"All  reports  from  the  Coast  report  a 
strong  situation  in  California  prunes  at 
the  advance  to  a  6c  basis  on  40s  to  60s, 
inclusive,  and  5%c  basis  on  60s  to  90s, 
inclusive,  f.o.b.  Coast  on  October  ship- 
ment contracts.  It  is  said  that  no  im- 
portant buying  has  been  done  for  New 
York  account  at  the  advance,  but  a  good 
many  orders  at  a  shade  less  than  packers' 
prices  have  been  put  up  to  Coast  oper- 
ators, and  up  to  the  close  they  have  not 
been  confirmed.  Advices  indicate  that 
the  bulk  of  the  expected  crop  is  now 
sold.  It  is  estimated  that  the  produc- 
tion will  not  exceed  90,000,000  pounds. 

"A  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
peaches  is  reported,  f.o.b.  prices  in  50- 
lb.  boxes  being  based  on  5  Vic  for  stand- 
ards, with  a  Vic  rise  on  other  grades  up 
to  extra  fancy  Muirs  and  yellows.  There 
is  a  steady  call  for  spot  offerings. 

"Seeded  raisins  are  still  offered  by 
outside  packers  at  a  cut  of  %  to  Vic  be- 
low the  Association  prices.  No  large 
business  has  been  done  for  October  ship- 
ments. Seedless  and  Sultanas  are  held 
in  the  range  quoted  below  on  new  crop 
for  shipments  from  the  Coast. 

"Apricots  are  firm  but  dull.    Prices  at 
the  Coast  are  said  to  be  too  high  to  en- 
courage buying  in  this  market." 
Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  lb..    5    ®  6  c 

do    1913    6    @  6%c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @ig  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @4  c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna,  1913    4  Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912....  4%@  5  c 

do    1913    5    ®  5Vic 

Peaches.  1912    4%@  5  C 

do    1913    4%@  5  c 

Pears,  1913    6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3%c 

do    1913    3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912. .  4%c 
do    1913    4    @  4Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   "  3V,c 

do    1913    3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Values  on  all  lines  are  firmly  held,  and 
while  oranges  find  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand, all  other  lines  have  been  moving 
freely,  the  hot  weather  causing  an  extra 
call  for  lemons  and  limes. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00®  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50@  6.00 

Lemons    4.50@  8.00 

Limes    10.00@12.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
new  almonds  at  the  opening  prices,  owing 
to  the  general  shortage.  Walnuts  are 
entirely  nominal,  old  stock  being  entirely 
cleaned  up,  while  no  figures  have  yet 
been  made  on  the  new  crop. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    I8V2C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   15  Vic 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts    Nominal 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  in 
this  market,  and  supplies  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  as  there  is  not  much  coming 
in.  Prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  former 
level. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9  c 

Amber    6%®  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Park   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Baling  is  about  complete  in  the  Sac- 
ramento district,  and  the  harvest  is  pro- 
ceeding well  in  Sonoma  county,  but  there, 
is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  out- 
put in  this  State.   Trading,  however,  has 
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been  fairly  active  for  the  past  week,  with 

values  about  as  before. 

1913   20    @22  c 

Live  Stock. 

Light  and  medium  calves  are  quoted 
higher,  and  hogs  have  been  marked  up 
again  to  the  figures  of  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  supply  being  still  comparatively  light. 
Dressed  beef,  also,  is  higher. 


Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7^4" 

No.  2    G%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6V4c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V>@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7V4@  7V2c 

Medium    6%©  7  c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8i4@  8%c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y,@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8Vt@  8V2c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  414c 

Ewes    3%@  3y2c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5Vi@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12%@12%c 

Heifers    liy2@12  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    121/a @13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    (510  c 

Ewes    8Vj@  9VaC 

Suckling  Lambs    lli/2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 


There  is  a  little  more  stir  in  the  wool 
market,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the 
tariff  a  better  movement  is  expected.  The 
spring  clip  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
and  some  buying  is  being  done  on  the 


fall   clip,   prices  for  which   have  been 
made  as  follows: 
Fall  clip: 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @  6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14M>c 

Medium    13i/Jc 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12Vj@13yoC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12V^@13yc 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  14  c 

Kip    14V2@>16  c 

Veal   17y@19  c 

Calf    17i/o @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 


The  hide  market  remains  steady  at  the 
same  level  as  for  some  time  past,  and 
while  there  has  been  no  unusually  heavy 
buying  movement,  offerings  are  kept  fair- 
ly well  cleaned  up.  The  continued  firm- 
ness is  attributed  to  light  production, 
"both  here  and  in  other  countries. 
HORSES  ETAOIN  SHRDI 

Some  readjustment  of  prices  is  ex- 
pected shortly,  as  this  week  the  first 
considerable  offering  of  desirable  out- 
side stock  in  a  long  time  is  being  placed 
on  the  local  market.  The  offering  in- 
cludes a  large  lot  of  draft  horses  of  the 
most  desirable  classes,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  all-purpose  horses  of  lighter 
■weight,  and  buyers  are  taking  more  in- 
terest than  for  several  months.  The 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over   $275(5)325 

Light  Drafters.  1500  to  1650   225(5250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350  135(5175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100(5)120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(5175 

900  lbs   75*5125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Merging  two  subscription  lists  is  some 
job  when  the  aggregate  covers  more  than 
18,000  names.  All  hands  in  the  office 
are  doing  the  best  that  they  can  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. However,  mistakes  will  happen, 
and  we  want  to  ask  every  reader  to 
report  to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible 
if  the  Rural  Press  is  not  delivered,  or 
if  it  should  happen  that  two  copies  are 
being  received.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
we  will  have  the  mailing  department 
running  smoothly  and  trust  our  readers 
will  bear  with  us  if  any  mistakes  are 
made. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  Press  in  the  San- 
ta Clara,  lower  San  Joaquin,  and  the 
Livermore  valleys,  as  well  as  those  from 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  etc., 
should  make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  sec- 
ond annual  Alameda  County  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Pleasanton,  September  24  to  28, 
inclusive.  The  wideawake  citizens  of  the 
Livermore  valley  have  made  every  prep- 
aration for  a  big  time  at  Pleasanton  next 
week  and  they  should  have  a  large  at- 
tendance from  the  districts  contiguous  to 
them. 


Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be 
big  days  for  the  nurserymen  at  Fresno. 
A  good  program  is  being  prepared,  and 
every  man  interested  along  these  lines 
should  by  all  means  attend.  Write  H. 
W.  Kruckeberg,  secretary,  237  Franklin 
street,  Los  Angeles,  for  program  and 
further  information. 


MR.  COATES  DISFAVORS  HEAVY 
PRUNING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sure  that  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
subject  will  appreciate  the  space  you  are 
giving  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
"Pruning  the  Prune,"  and  personally  I 
feel  gratified  that  discussion  has  been 
evoked:  it  at  least  shows  that  your  con- 
tributors are  not  satisfied  with  results 
and  that  something  is  wrong. 

I  will  ask  the  privilege  of  making  one 
correction.  Your  correspondent  alludes 
to  the  "heavy  pruning"  of  prune  trees  as 
not  advisable.  Nowhere  have  I  advised 
heavy  pruning,  but  just  the  reverse;  nor 
do  any  European  horticulturists  follow 
or  admit  of  such  a  practice.  I  have  seen 
whole  orchards  in  Europe,  up  to  300 
acres  in  extent,  every  tree  being  pruned 
with  the  knife;  even  hand  pruning 
shears  were  not  allowed,  the  owner  con- 
tending it  ruptured  the  bark.  The  prac- 
tice I  outlined  calls  for  light  pruning 
only,  all  of  which  may  be  done  with  or- 
dinary pruning  shears.  (I  do  not  even 
include  the  barbarous  two-handed  shears 
as  a  tool  fit  to  be  used  on  any  tree). 

The  main  points  are: 

1.  Opening  of  center  of  tree. 

2.  Sufficient  shortening  of  wood  growth 
to  enable  the  branches  to  maintain  weight 
of  leaves  and  fruit  without  recourse  to 
props,  and  without  bending  over. 

3.  Annual  (absolutely)  shortening  in 
of  all  laterals  or  fruit  spurs. 

This  proposition  allows  of  ample  mod- 
ification in  detail. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 


LOAN  PLANS  ABROAD. 


To  the  Editor:  In  perusing  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  paper  one  cannot  help 
but  notice  various  articles  on  agricultural 
and  general  co-operation  which  are  in- 
tensely interesting. 

It  appears  rather  strange  to  me,  where- 
as co-operation  is  now  in  the  air, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe 
also,  that  the  mutual  co-operative  plan 
that  has  been  in  such  successful  operation 
in  England  for  over  half  a  century  is 
not  yet  established  in  this  country.  I 
refer  to  the  plan  of  mutual  co-operation 
to  secure  cheap  money  which  has  been  in 
general  use  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
States  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It 
has  spread  all  over  Canada,  and  yet  in 


When  properly  prepared  and  applied, 
iron  sulphate  spray  not  only  destroys 
weeds  of  most  kinds,  but  leaves  grains 
or  grasses  among  which  it  is  growing 
practically  uninjured.  While  very  effect- 
ive in  preventing  threatened  damage  to 
crops  from  vigorously  growing  weeds,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  ro- 
tations, cultivations,  summer  fallow,  and 
other  weed  preventive  measures.  Neither 
should  its  use  be  attempted  on  weeds 
growing  in  clovers  or  other  broad-leaved 
crops,  as  it  will  destroy  them  as  well  as 
weeds.  Following  is  the  method  of  use, 
as  presented  in  detail  by  Professor  H.  D. 
Scuddei,  agronomist  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College: 

"The  iron  sulphate  used  as  a  spray  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  both  by  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  sulphate.  When  properly  prepared 
and  applied,  it  has  proved  destructive  to 
dandelion,  yarrow,  sorrel;  mustard,  lamb's 
quarters,  peppergrass,  bull  thistle,  wild 
carrot,  pigweed,  shepherd's  purse,  and 
wild  daisy.  It  will  not  destroy  dock, 
which  can  be  eradicated  only  by  digging 
the  plant  out  or  cultivating  it  to  pre- 
vent its  going  to  seed.  When  used  to 
destroy  dandelions  on  lawns,  it  will  in- 
jure the  white  clover.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  spray  cannot  safe- 
ly be  used  on  weeds  growing  in  any  broad- 
leaved  crop  as  it  will  destroy  the  crop 
as  well  as  the  weeds. 

"The  value  of  this  spray  as  a  destroyer 
of  weeds  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  applied  and  the  weeds  killed 
while  they  are  growing  in  the  grain  crop. 
The  spray  will  not  destroy  grains  or 


California  we  find  the  farmers  are  pay- 
ing an  average  rate  of  7%  interest.  It 
seems  rather  peculiar  that  the  hard-head- 
ed farmer  will  persist  in  paying  his  sav- 
ings into  his  local  bank,  thereby  secur- 
ing 4%  interest;  yet  when  he  borrows, 
it  is  a  different  story. 

The  Canadian  contract  plan,  whereby  a 
number  of  individuals  grouped  together 
will  pay  in  so  much  monthly,  loaning 
the  money  in  rotation  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, should  prevail  in  this  State.  Is  it 
consistent  for  the  farmer  to  apply  co-op- 
eration in  one  direction  and  pay  out  his 
savings  in  another?  The  farmer  will 
slave  and  even  pinch  himself,  selling  the 
best  he  produces  and  retaining  only  the 
worst  for  himself.  He  does  this  to  save 
enough  to  pay  the  monthly  interest  on 
his  mortgage.  The  banker  reloans  the 
interest.  Why  cannot  the  farmer  be  his 
own  banker?  If  this  plan  can  be  suc- 
cessful, and  it  can  be  proven  that  it  has 
been,  for  over  half  a  century,  why  does 
the  Western  farmer  pay  such  a  high 
rate  of  interest? 

F.  D.  Philips. 

Oakland. 


grasses  because  of  its  limited  area  of 
action  on  their  narrow  linear  leaves, 
while  it  will  destroy  the  weeds  named, 
largely  because  of  its  wider  area  of  ac- 
tion on  their  broad  and  succulent  leaves. 

"As  iron  sulphate  is  a  powerful  salt, 
its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  an  alkali 
in  the  soil,  causing  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  falls  to  dry  up,  turn  brown  and 
die. 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  spray  de- 
pends mainly  on  four  things:  First,  it 
should  be  applied  during  dry  sunny 
weather,  for  if  rain  washes  off  the  salt 
within  two  or  three  days  it  is  not  ef- 
fective. Second,  it  must  be  applied  with 
a  sprayer  which  will  deliver  the  spray 
forcibly  into  a  very  fine  mist,  so  that 
the  weeds  will  be  covered  as  completely 
as  possible.  Third,  the  spraying  should 
be  done  on  a  quiet  day.  Fourth,  the  spray 
should  be  applied  to  all  weeds  just  before 
they  bloom. 

"The  spray  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
100  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  in  52  gallons 
of  water.  It  should  be  made  up  fresh 
each  day  in  wooden  barrels,  and  the 
sprayer  should  be  wood,  rubber,  or  brass. 
The  solution  will  stain  clothes,  and  the 
hands  should  be  protected  by  being 
greased  with  vaseline. 

"Ordinarily  for  mustard  in  wheat  fields 
one  spraying  is  sufficient.  On  more  per- 
sistent plants,  such  as  the  dandelion,  the 
spraying  must  be  repeated  when  the  plant 
comes  up  again.  Flax  or  wheat  may  be 
sprayed  without  injury  to  the  crop  when 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height.  Later 
the  mustard  or  other  weeds  are  likely  to 
be  too  difficult  to  reach  with  the  spray 
owing  to  the  shading  of  the  grain." 


AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY  AT 
BERKELEY. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  Bunnell,  Librarian  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  at  Ber- 
keley, writes  us  that  this  department  of 
the  University  is  endeavoring  to  build  up 
an  Agricultural  Library  worthy  of  its 
name,  and  find  its  files  very  incomplete. 
An  appeal  is  therefore  made  for  donations 
of  United  States  publications  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature:  House  documents  in 
which  Consular  Reports  and  special  Agri- 
cultural Reports  are  bound;  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Fores- 
try, and  other  agricultural  societies  of  our 
California  and  other  States;  also  bul- 
letins and  reports  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges of  other  States.  Expense  of  box- 
ing, express,  or  freight  will  be  paid  by  the 
Experimental  Station.  Of  course,  the  in- 
stitution will  also  be  glad  to  receive  do- 
nations of  agricultural  books  which  don- 
ors may  desire  to  add  to  the  collection  in 
the  Agricultural  Library. 

Switzerland  has  four  co-operative  asso- 
ciations for  marketing  forest  products. 


LAND  WANTED 

The  representative  of  Eastern  capi- 
talists is  here  looking  for  5000  or  more 
acres  for  subdivision.  Quality  of  soil, 
water  and  railroad  facilities  are  of  first 
importance.  Buyers  will  go  as  high  as 
$90.00  per  acre  for  land  that  suits  them 
on  proper  terms.  Owners  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  option  for  sufficient  time  to 
expert  land  and  allow  Eastern-  buyers 
to  inspect  after  getting  report.  Own-' 
ers  please  submit  as  detailed  report  as 
possible  of  land  for  sale  in  first  letter. 
Want  to  deal  with  OWNERS  ONLY. 

Address  Box  100, 
THE  READ-MILLER  CO., 
120%  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Passing  of  an  Aristocrat 

YOUR  horses  demand  much,  need  much — and  get 
much.    For  instance — costly  stable,  rigs,  and  sheds 
for  them;  harnesses;  hay  and  oats,  and  its  storage 
space;  time  spent  each  day  in  the  year  caring  for  them,  feeding, 
watering,  currying,  harnessing;  frequent  blacksmith,  harness,  and 
vehicle  repair  bills;  occasional  veterinary  bills. 

All  that  an  International  Motor  Truck  asks  for  is  a  shed,  and  a  small 
ration  of  gasoline  and  oil  —  that's  all.  And  when  it's  not  working  it 
wants  only  the  shed.    For  profit  and  economy,  buy  an 

International  Motor  Truck 

You  will  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  horse  and  wagon 
keep,  it  goes  four  times  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  horse,  saves  you 
man}'  hours  of  time,  and  will  run  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day  if  neces- 
sary.   In  reliability,  strength,  and  ease  of  management,  it  is  best. 

Solid  tires  eliminate  common  tire  troubles.  The  wheels  are  high 
enough  to  give  ample  road  clearance.  The  simple  sturdy  motor  has 
plenty  of  power.   Brakes  are  powerful.  A  single  lever  controls  the  car. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  that  an  International  Motor  Truck 
will  do  for  you.    Write  for  catalogues,  facts  and  figures  to  the 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denvtr,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City  Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


Better  Feed,  Cheaper  Feed 
More  Milk,  Larger  Profits 

with  an 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 


The  most  prosperous  and  experienced  dairy- 
men all  over  the  country  agree  that  a  good  silo 
is. a  necessary  part  of  the  dairy  equipment  of  any 
cow  owner  who  wants  to  realize  a  reasonable 
profit  from  his  herd. 

A  little  investigation  must  convince  you  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  erect  a  silo. 

The  next  question  is,  "What  silo?" 

You  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 

You  want  a  silo  that  by  many  years  of  use  has  proved  its  worth. 

The  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  has  been  longest  on  the  mar- 
ket. Thousands  of  prominent  and  successful  owners  are  thankful 
for  the  day  they  erected  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  on  their 
farms. 

The  materials  and  construction  throughout  of  the  IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  of  the  very  best,  and  everyone  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  silo  this  year  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  get  our  specifications  and  prices  before  contracting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  silo. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  shipped  complete. 

Be  sure  and  get  our  new  Silo  Book. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery* 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


EVERY  MAN 

-Who  Uses  Water 


is  interested  in  knowing  how  he  can  conserve  his  water  supply 
— use  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  cut  down  expense. 


Front  View  of  Pomona  Pump  Head. 


Pomona  Gates  a  ltd 
Valves  for  Cement  Pipe 
Irrigation 


— are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
water  users  everywhere  on  account  of 
their  substantial  construction,  simplicity 
of  operation  and  low  cost. 

They  save  their  price  over  and  over 
again  in  water,  time  and  lack  of  repairs. 

They  are  built  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  and  our  immense  volume  of 
business  makes  it  possible  to  sell  them 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  might  other- 
wise be  expected. 

Out  valve  catalogue  "P"  gives  full  de- 
tails and  prices — also  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  irrigation  subjects  that 
every  farmer  should  know.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  request. 


POMONA  CIRCULAR  VAU'E 
—Cheap  In  price. 
—Simple  In  operation. 
— Perfect   In  construction. 


The  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump 

— will  deliver  a  smooth,  steady,  even  flow  of  water  in  maximum 
volume — at  a  minimum  cost.  It  seldom  requires  repairs ;  is  long 
lived  and  economical  in  operation. 

Being  manufactured  complete  in  our  own  shops — the  largest 
of  their  kind  in  the  West — we  know  and  guarantee  the  Pomona 
Pump  will  give  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  discuss  your  problems 
with  our  deep  well  and  irrigation  experts.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  write  us — today. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  irrigation  district  in  the  world 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AGENTS, 
Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal. 


POMONA  PATENT  PRESSURE  GATE 
Looks  absolutely  water  tight.  Has  no 
rubber  or  wooden  facing  to  rot  or  wear 
out. 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
H.  p.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


THE  FARM  J3FJTHE  FUTURE. 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

The  desire  to  look  into  the  future  exists  in  every  man,  and  has  done 
so  for  all  ages  past.  The  following  outline  of  the  kind  of  farm  that 
ultimately  seems  bound  to  come  in  California  is  simply  based  on  an 
observation  of  tendencies  and  of  the  kind  of  farming  that  pays  best, 
for  one  is  justified,  especially  in  America,  in  figuring  that  the  thing 
that  pays  best  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  be  done.  Certain  causes 
bring  certain  results.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  never  are  observations 
of  causes  entirely  accurate,  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  each  cause  just 
its  proper  weight,  and  further,  other  causes  entirely  unforeseen  may 
develop.  Therefore,  there  are  lots  of  things  that  may  upset  all  this 
prophesy,  and  no  one,  at  the  best  of  it,  is  supposed  to  take  it  at  any- 
thing more  than  face  value. 

Material  Development. 
— The  first  great  fact  that 
is  apparent  under  any  con- 
ditions, unless  everything 
goes  to  the  dogs,  is  that 
the  material  development 
of  agricultural  California 
will  be  enormous.  Aban- 
doned farms  are  almost 
unthinkable,  except  per- 
chance in  spots  where 
farms  should  never  have 
been  started.  California's 
soil  is  too  rich,  her  climate 
is  too  satisfactory  for  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life 
to  let  any  natural  resource 
lie  idle,  and  every  piece  of 
land  that  is  worth  using 
or  that  can  be  made  worth 
us\ng  will  be  put  to  full 
use. 

That  means,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  points, 
that  all  of  the  irrigation 

supplies  will  be  developed  and  conserved  to  the  utmost.  California's 
agricultural  richness  has  been  fundamentally  due  to  the  richness  of 
her  deep  soil,  dry  though  it  is  by  nature.  Water  here  has  been  worth 
more  than  soil,  and  the  future  calls  for  the  proper  utilization  of  her 
streams.  Irrigation  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  certain 
respects,  but  there  are  yet  far  greater  areas  of  half  barren  soils  than 
of  irrigated  lands.  Never  before  have  so  many  irrigation  ventures, 
public  and  private,  been  started  as  recently.  All  of  these  will  sooner 
or  later  be  owned  by  the  farmers  who  get  the  water.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  satisfaction  can  be  secured. 

But  besides  diverting  the  water  from  the  streams,  or  pumping  it  up 
to  canals,  there  is  more  to  do ;  there  is  the  storage  of  the  great  amounts 
that  run  to  waste  in  the  winter  or  spring.  Storage  also  has  barely 
started,  and  before  many  years  have  passed  it  will  be  rare  to  see  at 
any  time  water  running  in  large  amounts  unused  to  the  sea  and  land 
lying  almost  idle  through  lack  of  water  not  far  from  it.  This  water, 
if  properly  utilized,  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  nearly  every  acre  of  soil 
worth  irrigating  in  California,  and  its  development  will  more  than  pay. 

No  more,  also,  will  drowning  out  of  land  be  a  problem.  Water  will 
be  too  valuable  to  waste,  to  say  nothing  about  using  it  to  absohite 
injury.  We  will  have  time  to  complete  development  when  we  get 
over  the  rush  that  is  always  a  part  of  pioneer  work,  and  not  only  our 
main  canals,  but  our  laterals,  down  to  the  smallest  permanent  ditch 


Kearney  Farm  of  (he  University  of  California    With  Background  of  Opportunity  for 

"Farms  of  the  Future." 


on  the  farm,  will  be  concrete  lined.  Unnecessary  land  will  thus  not 
be  used  up  with  dirt  banks,  nor  will  it  be  run  over  with  weeds  or 
drowned  out  by  s<gtate  Library  7-1-14  j.er  entering  the  soil  will 

be  used  by  roots,  and.  what  goes  down  will  not  be  in  such  excess  as 
to  water-log  the  land  or  to  make  it  require  tile  drainage,  except  in 
vary  sandy  soil  and  where  water  is  cheap.  At  the  most,  it  will  but 
fill  up  the  strata  so  that,  traveling  underground,  it  will  provide  water 
for  pumps  elsewhere  to  bring  to  the  surface.  Little  water  will  go  to 
waste  in  any  way. 

It  will  take  years  before  we  can  put  on  the  finishing  touches,  but 
they  have  shown,  in  the  citrus  districts  of  the  State,  how  not  to  waste 
water,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  elsewhere  an  equally  good 
use  of  water  will  be  made. 

Small  Farms  Coming. — The  farm  of  the  future  will  usually  be  a  small 
farm,  owned  by  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  but  the  farmer  will  not  be  like 

a  European  peasant ;  he 
will  be  intelligent,  edu- 
cated and  prosperous.* It  is 
proverbially  true  that  the 
man  who  works  for  him- 
self works  best.  Hired 
help  will  never  expend  the 
energy  or  display  the  in- 
terest that  will  be  put 
forth  by  the  man  who  is 
working  for  himself, 
neither  will  the  tenant 
farmer  make  a  proper  use 
of  the  soil.  When  a  man 
owns  and  tills  just  the 
land  that  he  and  his  fam- 
ily can  look  after,  per- 
haps with  the  help  of  a 
"hired  man"  or  so,  he 
will  have  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  his  work,  and 
can  make  that  land  pro- 
duce in  a  way  that  hired 
help  on  a  large  ranch 
never  could. 

In  part  it  is  true  that  the  successful  farmer  often  buys  the  farm 
adjoining  him  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs,  to  get  more  money 
to  buy  more  land,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  more  often  true  that  the  big 
farmer  farms  only  until  he  can  subdivide  his  land  and  sell  it  to  per- 
sons who  will  get  more  out  of  it  than  he  ever  could.  As  an  actual 
fact,  we  do  not  remember  ever  visiting  a  large  ranch  in  California 
where  things  were  not  run  at  more  or  less  loose  ends,  or  had  not  been 
so  managed  at  some  time  or  another,  simply  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  hire  good  management  that  will  get  work  done  efficiently 
and  economically  with  hired  help.  The  only  exceptions  have  been 
where  the  owner  himself  was  resident  manager  and  a  man  of  brains 
and  ability,  working  up  most  probably  from  the  bottom  and  knowing 
from  practical  experience  what  he  was  doing. 

There  may  be  good  absentee  owned  large  farms,  but  the  corporation 
owned  farm,  run  by  a  hired  manager,  is  usually  too  much  of  a  fizzle 
to  be  very  profitable ;  the  individual  farmer  who  knows  his  business 
makes  such  land  give  double  the  income  it  would  under  the  best  of 
big-farm  management,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  believe  for  an  instant 
that,  with  things  on  a  proper  basis,  the  big  land  owner  can  hold  out 
against  the  small  owner.  Furthermore,  not  even  the  best  manager  on 
a  large  ranch  can  secure  with  hired  labor  as  valuable  production  per 
acre  as  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  who  uses  brains  and  muscle  together. 

(Continued  on  Page  294.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Sept.  23,  1913. 


gentleman  farmer  of  southern  California,"  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "Florida  is  the  only  section 
in  the  country  which  can  compete  with  California 
in  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  Eastern 
market.  They  have  the  climate  and  the  soil,  and 
we  are  trying  to  supply  the  settlers."  By  which 
Mr.  Mogi  means  that  he  is  getting  up  a  party  to 
emigrate  to  Florida,  for  Governor  Jennings  of 
that  State  has  a  tract  of  61,000  acres  which  he  is 
putting  into  intensive  cultivation,  and  Mogi  is 
the  colonization  agent,  and  he  expects  the  best 
of  the  Japanese  farming  element  will  be  taken 
from  this  State  and  placed  on  new  tracts  of  land 
which  are  being  opened  up  in  Florida.  Surely 
this  ought  to  make  diplomatic  things  easier  for 
Mr.  Bryan,  for  cannot  he  show  that  while  the 
Governor  of  California  wants  fewer  Japanese  the 
Governor  of  Florida  wants  more  of  them? — and 
there  you  are.  Things  are  in  perfect  diplomatic 
balance  and  Japan  can  go  ahead  with  the  Panama 
Exposition  exhibit,  for  the  Governor  of  Florida 
has  saved  her  face ! 


corporations.  Organized  farmers  can  select  the 
experts  they  need  just  as  honestly  and  wisely  as 
can  either  municipal  authorities  or  directors  of 
private  corporations.  Now  apply  the  axiom  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other,  and  do  you  not  get  a  side  light 
upon  what  farmers  ought  to  do,  from  the  illumina- 
tion of  municipal  reform  which  is  becoming  very 
bright  now-a-days? 

A  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions. 

Some  how  this  reflection  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley  is  to  add  to 
its  equipment  a  "professor  of  rural  institutions." 
Those  of  the  old-settled  communities  at  the  East 
who  are  working  on  the  formula  of  the  Irish  re- 
former, that  "agriculture  is  not  a  business,  but  a 
life,"  base  their  exhortations  largely  on  the  rural 
church,  free  lor  all  denominations;  on  the  rural 
school,  free  for  all  social  functions  and  on  the 
village  market  place,  free  for  all  producers  to  sell 
their  wares  out  of  their  own  carts  or  baskets  to 
neighborhood  consumers.    A  "professor  of  rural 
institutions"  at  the  East  would  be  an  all-around 
exhorter  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  these  very  desirable  and  cozy  little  things, 
which  no  doubt  would  add  much  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  old-fashioned  little  farm  life. 
But  such  things  will  cut  a  small  figure  with  a 
"professor  of  rural  institutions"  in  the  West; 
and  the  farther  west,  the  smaller  the  figure  there- 
of.   Because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  rural  institu- 
tions which  we  stand  most  in  need  of  are  those 
which  will  constitute  our  farmers  more  capable 
commercial  and  financial  factors  in  the  general  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
therefore  should  work  rather  more  along  business 
lines  and  have  less  regard  for  social  provisions 
which  will  arrange  themselves  in  more  satisfactory 
adjustments  as  farmers  demonstrate  mastery  of 
their  economic  relations  to  other  kinds  of  people 
and  kinds  of  industries.    Because  of  this  convic- 
tion we  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Elhvood  Mead,  who  has  lived  the  West- 
ern life  and  is  well  known  to  Western  people,  is 
to  occupy  the  position  of  Professor  of  Rural  In- 
stitutions   at    Berkeley.    Professor    Mead  had 
charge  of  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  irrigation  in- 
struction at  the  University  of  California  until  he 
was  called  to  Australia  to  carry  out  a  great  irri- 
gation and  development  enterprise  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales.   His  contract  with 
that  government  having  expired  and  the  enter- 
prise being  on  its  feet.  Prof.  Mead  is  glad  to  re- 
turn to  American  surroundings  all  the  wiser  and 
stronger  for  his  foreign  achievements.    He  will 
be  henceforward  a  leader  and  strong  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  the  types  of  rural  institutions 
which  the  development  of  this  State  requires  and 
he  will  work,  we  believe,  largely  along  economic 
lines  of  local  agricultural  importance. 


Another  Tariff  Menace. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  tariff  reform- 
ers can  still  stand  up  and  claim  that  removing  the 
protective  tariff  will  be  a  good  thing  for  American 
agriculture.  Every  week  brings  to  light  new 
movements  on  the  part  of  foreign  producers  who 
trusted  too  much  to  the  declarations  of  speed  in 
tariff  legislation  and  started  ahead  with  their 
goods  so  as  to  be  in  at  the  killing  of  our  American 
products.  Last  week  it  was  a  matter  of  dairy 
goods  from  Siberia.  Now  comes  from  New  York 
news  of  the  arrival  of  one  thousand  quarters  of 
Argentine  beef,  the  first  big  shipment  ever  brought 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  such  meat 
during  June,  July  and  August  approximated  three 
million  pounds.    The  most  of  this  great  volume 
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September  is  proving  dry  and  hot,  as  we  sug- 
gested it  might  in  some  flippant  comments  of  ours 
upon  the  recent  work  of  the  weather  prophets. 
It  certainly  does  appear  that  relying  on  sun  spots 
is  hardly  justified,  for  during  the  last  two  weeks 
the  sun  has  been  working  his  full  face  and  all  his 
limbs  and  has  made  a  new  altitude-record  for  the 
thermometer  in  some  places.  Probably  some 
sweltering  person  has  expressed  sentiments  about 
spots  as  irreverent  as  the  remark  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth. As  between  a  hot  wave  and  a  heavy  rain  in 
September,  the  former  is  of  higher  economic  value, 
in  spite  of  its  discomfort,  and  yet,  except  in 
quenching  forest  fires  perhaps,  we  would  be  better 
off  without  either.  There  has  been  some  grievous 
burning  of  grapes,  even  in  the  coast  valleys,  and 
consolation  must  be  found  in  this  year's  higher 
prices  for  choice  wine  varieties  in  the  claret  dis- 
tricts. Hops  fortunately  got  in  ahead  of  the  heat 
and  have  sold  better  than  for  five  years — the  only 
drawback  to  the  fact  being  the  danger  of  rush- 
ing in  too  much  acreage  again.  Hops  should 
always  be  regarded  as  an  incorporation  strictly 
limited,  even  if  the  Pacific  Coast  does  lead  the 
world  in  quality  and  this  country  in  quantity. 

The  timely  thing  to  do  now  is,  of  course,  to  get 
ready  for  the  fall  rains,  for,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed.  If 
you  cannot  find  anything  on  the  place  .which  re- 
quires attention,  go  and  call  on  your  new  neigh- 
bors. After  the  rains  begin,  you  will  be  too  busy 
to  perform  this  kindly  act. 

Japanese  for  Florida. 

Our  Japanese  friends  certainly  have  an  alert 
eye  on  the  main  chance.  While  the  administration 
at  Washington  is  trying  to  patch  up  an  under- 
standing with  the  government  of  Japan  about  the 
inappreeiative  law  against  aliens  of  our  last  legis- 
lature, the  Japanese  are  looking  out  for  them- 
selves and  are  reported  to  be  thinking  about  going 
to  Florida,  of  which  State,  L.  S.  Mogi,  "Japanese 


Side-Light  from  Municipal  Ownership. 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  not 
our  line,  but  we  enjoy  attendance  at  discussions 
in  which  the  reform-doctors  diagnose  the  present 
condition  of  city-sickness  and  prescribe  remedies. 
Recently  we  heard  such  a  discussion  which  seems 
to  throw  a  side-light  on  the  agricultural  situation. 
This  was  the  diagnosis:  the  city  has  given  away 
to  promoters  of  private  corporations  all  those  pub- 
lic utilities  which  yield  a  profit  upon  their  opera- 
tions, viz. :  lighting,  water  supply  and  street-cars. 
It  has  reserved  for  its  own  ownership  all  those 
public  utilities  which  can  never  yield  an  income 
over  cost,  viz. :  street  work,  fire  protection,  police, 
schools,  health  preservation,  etc.    It  is  poor  busi- 
ness to  give  away  those  branches  which  can  be* 
made  to  pay  and  keep  those  which  must  always 
be  expense  far  above  income.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  simple  business  proposition  to  operate 
those  which  do  pay  to  meet  the  outlay  upon  those 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  pay.    It  is  no  more 
difficult  to  design  and  operate  a  school  system 
than  a  trolley  car  system,  a  police  or  street  system 
than  a  water-supply  system,  a  fire  or  health  pro- 
tection system  than  a  lighting  system.   Our  school, 
street,  fire  and  health  systems  are  in  some  cases 
admirably  organized  and  operated,  and  in  no 
ease,  probably,  are  less  exemplary  in  their  ade- 
quacy and  efficiency  than  are  the  light,  water  and 
transportation  systems  as  now  operated  by  pri- 
vate corporations.    Therefore  if  the  municipality 
can  own  and  operate  one  group  of  systems,  it  can 
also  to  great  advantage  own  and  operate  the  other 
and  make  income,  now  given  away,  help  to  meet 
expenditure  which  has  to  be  provided  by  taxation. 
The  experience  of  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
more  or  less  distant,  is  demonstrating  the  sound- 
ness of  this  reasoning.    All  that  we  have  to  do 
with  it  is  this :  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  in 
Europe,  producers  of  food  products  have  kept  for 
themselves  all  the  branches  of  their  business  which 
called  for  great  and  protracted  effort,  large  in- 
vestment and  great  risk,  and  have  given  to  others 
the  other  branches  of  public  food  supply  which  do 
yield  great  profits,  viz. :  trading,  transportation, 
distribution,  insurance  and  capitalization.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  success  in  handling  pro- 
ductive systems  which  are  just  as  difficult  and  full 
of  risk  as  are  distributive  and  financial  systems. 
The  same  intelligence,  thrift  and  energy  which 
succeeds  with  one  will  succeed  with  the  other, 
providing  honor,  expertness  and  diligence  are  em- 
ployed as  the  service  requires  them.  Municipal 
authorities,  properly  selected,  are  just  as  com- 
petent to  select  and  employ  such  experts  in  all 
needed  branches  as  are  the  directors  of  private 
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of  supplies  came  from  Australia  and  Argentia.  It 
nearly  equals  for  the  three  months  the  amount 
brought  into  the  United  States  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year  ended  with  May  31  last.  The  meat 
ranges  in  cost  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound  in  the 
country  of  origin.  To  this,  of  course,  is  added  the 
transportation  and  other  charges  and  the  customs 
duty  of  one  and  one  half  cent  a  pound.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  importation  of  beef  will  be  in- 
creasingly heavy  throughout  the  present  fiscal 
year,  especially  with  the  passage  of  the  pending 
tariff  bill  and  the  removal  of  duties  from  meat  im- 
portations. With  the  growth  of  the  trade  more 
lines  of  refrigerator  ships  will  be  inaugurated 
and  arrangements  now  are  being  made,  it  is  un- 
derstood to  establish  several  such  lines  through 
American  capital. 

.  This  is  surely  a  beautiful  state  of  things,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Our  great  producing  regions  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  will  soon  be  idle  and  the  beef 
barons  will  be  building  steamships  to  bring  in  sup- 
plies from  other  countries.  Oh  reform,  what 
crimes  are  being  committed  in  thy  name ! 


Farming  Fashions  Changing. 

As  proof  positive  that  work  for  minor  social 
community  things  will  be  unnecessary  if  you  can 
only  fix  up  the  farmers  financial  things  on  a  fair 
basis,  we  cite  confidently  the  declarations  of  an 
automobile  agent  that  the  motor  ear  is  the  great 
rural  society  reformer.  And  this  is  his  proof: 
"Before  the  coming  of  the  motor  car,  every  funny 
paper  was  wont  to  portray  the  farmer  with  his 
face  adorned  with  long  hair  decorations  that  were 
the  envy  of  hair-store  proprietors.  The  farmer 
gloried  in  his  whiskers.  It  was  the  badge  of  his 
profession.  Now  it  is  hard  to  find  a  farmer  wear- 
ing the  long  and  pointed  wind  disturbers  of  days 
gone  by.  This  is  due  to  the  advent  of  the  motor 
car.  Anyone  driving  a  motor  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  handle  a  ear  with  such  an  incum- 
brance as  a  lot  of  hair  blowing  in  your  face." 
And  when  a  farmer  cuts  his  facial  forage,  the 
evening-dress  suit  comes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  it  so  well  befits  the  Napoleonic  chin 
which  is  thus  disclosed.  It  was  noted  a  year  or 
two  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  grange  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  appeared  in  evening 
clothes,  while  ten  years  before,  not  one  would 
dress  in  the  conventional  costume  of  the  man  of 
the  city.  All  this  affirms  also  our  objection  to 
the  Irish  claim  that  "agriculture  is  a  life"  differ- 
ent from  the  life  of  the  world.  Give  the  farmer 
his  financial  rights,  or  better  still,  show  him  how 
he  can  get  them  for  himself,  and  he  will  begin 
to  live  the  world's  life  and  to  slime  in  it  as  he 
should. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Grape  Pomace  and  Cover  Crops. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  let  me  know  the 
value  of  grape  pomace  and  grape  stems  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  my  Bartlett  pear  orchards?  My  land 
is  heavy  and  overflowed  with  water  for  a  week 
or  more  in  winter  and  spring.  The  soil  runs 
together  and  is  liable  to  turn  up  in  large  clods 
by  the  time  we  can  plow.  Would  you  advise 
lime  to  prevent  this?  If  so,  how  much  per  acre? 
The  temperature  is  sometimes  as  low  as  15°  Fah- 
renheit here  in  the  winter.  Would  crimson  clover 
do  well  as  a  soiling  plant  under  such  conditions? 
Burr  clover  grows  well,  but  makes  its  growth  a 
little  too  late  in  the  spring.  I  have  tried  rye, 
but  by  the  time  the  ground  was  ready  for  plow- 
ing, the  rye  was  so  tall  it  was  very  difficult  to 
plow  it  under. — 0.  D.  F.,  Ukiah. 

A  careful  account  of  grape  pomace  as  a  fer- 
tilizer was  printed  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 


of  October  5,  1912.  Old  grape  pomace  is  the- 
oretically worth  $8.67  per  ton  when  mixed  stable 
manure  is  worth  $3.15  per  ton.  It  is  worth  as 
much  for  pears  as  for  other  fruits,  and  may  be 
more  safely  used  on  pears,  perhaps,  because  the 
pear  root  is  less  liable  to  injury  than  some  oth- 
ers. This  stuff  with  lime  (1000  pounds  per  acre) 
would  be  corrective  of  soil  which  is  too  heavy. 
An  inch  thick  of  the  pomace  all  over  the  surface 
would  be  safe,  and  might  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  year  intervals.  Crimson  clover 
would  be  killed  at  the  temperature  you  mention 
and  even  by  less  frost,  for  it  is  very  tender. 
Burr  clover,  vetches,  field  peas,  etc.,  are  more 
hardy. 


Irrigating  and  Pruning  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor :  Is  it  wise  to  irrigate  a  prune 
orchard  soon  after  the  crop  is  harvested?  The 
trees  make  some  growth  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Irrigating  increases  that 
growth,  which  seems  to  be  a  preparation  for 
next  year's  fruit  bearing.  Is  it,  then,  wise  to 
irrigate?  Our  soil  needs  more  humus.  We  are 
thinking  of  planting  a  cover  crop.  Our  near 
neighbor  advocates  bur  clover  for  that  purpose. 
Is  that  better  than  vetch? 

When  should  our  trees  be  pruned?  Which 
stock  is  best  for  roots — myrobalan,  almond,  or 
apricot?  We  find  that  peach  roots  are  not  good, 
and  we  are  doubtful  about  the -apricot  roots. — 
P.  M.  A.,  San  Jose. 

If  there  is  danger  of  too  dry  soil  in  the  au- 
tumn, for  lack  of  retentiveness  or  because  of 
short  rainfall  the  previous  season,  irrigation  after 
fruit  gathering  is  desirable  in  order  that  the  foli- 
age may  be  retained  longer  and  discharge  its 
proper  office  in  strengthening  its  fruit  buds  for 
the  following  year.  It  is  perhaps  not  desirable 
that  sufficient  water  should  be  used  to  start  new 
growth  so  late  in  the  season,  but  the  effect  of 
sufficient  moisture  upon  the  maturing  of  the  wood 
which  grew  with  the  fruit  is  unquestioned. 

The  cover  crop  which  is  best  for  any  locality 
is  the  legume  which  will  make  best  growth  in 
that  locality.  Bur  clover  certainly  is  the  best 
plant  in  some  districts,  and  the  best  evidence  upon 
which  to  choose  a  plant  is  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  careful  and  observing  neighbors,  until 
at  least  you  demonstrate  differently  by  your  own 
experience. 

Your  trees  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  after 
the  leaves  seem  to  have  discharged  their  season's 
work  until  the  new  foliage  appears  the  following 
spring.  It  is  not  injurious  to  prune  later  than 
this,  but  it  is  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  do  so. 

The  choice  of  stock  for  prunes,  as  for  other 
fruits,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  availability  of  moisture.  Myrobalan  is 
best  fitted  for  heavy  retentive  soils ;  the  almond 
for  free,  deep,  light  soils;  the  peach  for  medium 
loams.  The  use  of  the  apricot  for  the  prune  is 
much  in  doubt,  both  successful  experience  and 
quite  the  reverse  being  reported  by  different 
growers. 

Cost  of  Drying  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  orchard  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  about  seven  acres  of  it 
are  planted  in  prunes.  When  I  have  work  to  be 
done  in  the  orchard,  I  hire  a  man  by  the  day. 
Some  time  ago  I  arranged  with  him  to  dry  the 
prunes  for  me,  he  to  charge  for  his  services  at 
$2.50  per  day.  There  were  twelve  tons  of  green 
prunes,  and  dried  they  weigh  about  five  tons. 
I  have  just  received  his  bill  covering  the  picking, 
hauling  and  drying  of  the  prunes,  and  it  amounts 
to  $185,  or  about  $37  per  dried  ton.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  average  cost  of  drying 
prunes  in  the  valley?  It  seems  high  to  me,  al- 
though it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  attended 
to  everything. — Subscriber,  San  Mateo.  . 

The  cost  is  high,  of  course.    If  prunes  usually 


cost  that  much  between  the  tree  and  the  cars,  it 
would  be  hard  to  stay  in  the  prune  business — 1 
unless  a  man  does  the  work  himself  and  lives  on 
the  wages.  But  you  had  only  about  34  pounds 
of  green  prunes  per  tree,  and  chasing  them  around 
had,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  cost  per  torn 
Perhaps  your  man  had  also  to  work  with  the 
least  efficient  outfit  and  one  most  expensive  to 
operate — all  of  which  you  caught  on  the  payroll, 
of  course.  We  have  not  the  data  to  definitely 
answer  your  question.  We  would  appreciate  all 
figures  which  other  readers  may  furnish:  it  would 
make  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  diseussioiir 


Lemons  and  the  Tariff. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  good  location  for1 
growing  lemons.  1  would  like  to  plant  in  the 
spring.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  the 
future  of  the  industry  in  California.  I  would 
like  the  opinion  of  the  Press  on  this  question. — < 
D.  M.  E.,  Rialto. 

It  is  fortunate  that  you  asked  for  an  opinion 
and  not  for  a  prophecy.  If  we  had  a  place  we 
were  sure  was  very  good  for  lemons,  and  if  we 
had  a  desire  to  grow  lemons  in  spite  of  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  in  handling  that  fruit,  we 
should  plant  lemons.  As  for  the  tariff,  we  can 
not  believe  that  an  attitude  resulting  from  a 
propaganda  paid  for  by  the  New  York  import- 
ers will  long  satisfy  the  American  people,  who 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  growers  and  im- 
porters, and  will  surely  pay  more  for  lemons  the 
more  the  country  depends  upon  them  for  a  sup- 
ply. Our  faith  in  the  California  lemon  is  com- 
mensurate with  our  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  who  will  not  be  long  imposed 
upon. 


Cover  Crops  at  Watsonville. 

To  the  Editor:  We  read  with  great  interest 
the  different  articles  about  cover  crops.  We  in- 
tend to  sow  our  apple  orchard  to  vetch  this  fall 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  time  enough  to 
sow  the  vetch  in  the  latter  part  of  October?  We 
have  about  five  acres  in  young  orchard  which 
we  could  sow  right  now.  Would  that  be  all 
right?  What  is  the  best  kind  to  use,  the  heavy 
or  the  winter  vetch,  and  how  much  to  the  acre  % — 
H.  H.,  Watsonville.  . 

You  can  sow  now  on  land  which  has  moisture 
enough  to  keep  the  plant  going,  even  if  rains 
should  be  considerably  delayed.  On  land  too  dry 
for  this  you  must  sow  just  as  soon  as  rainfall 
brings  the  soil  into  this  condition.  When  that  is 
assured,  the  earlier  the  sowing  is  done  in  your  dis- 
trict the  better.  We  do  not  know  which  vetch 
grows  best  in  your  locality.  We  should  chance  it 
on  the  "common  vetch"  seed  which  comes  from 
Oregon ;  about  80  pounds  to  the  acre. 


Lime  and  Limestone. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise  the  use  of 
the  lime  or  the  limestone  as  a  fertilizer? — A.  H., 
Santa  Rosa. 

For  immediate  effects  on  heavy  soil,  making 
it  easier  in  cultivation  and  more  hospitable  to 
plant  growth,  lime  is  superior  to  limestone,  the 
latter  acting  far  less  energetically  but  during  a; 
long  period.  For  such  purpose  as  lime  is  gener- 
ally prescribed,  it  should  be  lime  and  not  lime- 
stone. 


Bearing  of  Small  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  strawberries,  loganber- 
ries, blackberries,  and  raspberries  planted  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Gatos  pro- 
duce a  commercial  crop  the  following  summer, 
with  proper  care? — Subscriber,  De  Kalb,  111. 

No :  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else.  Straw- 
berries should  bear,  but  hardly  a  commercial  crop. 
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Small  Farm  Stories  of  Ripon. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor] 

Ripon  is  not  a  finished  product.  In  fact,  it  has 
not  really  begun  yet,  for  it  is  in  the  South  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  District  and  irrigation  water 
has  not  arrived,  though  canals  are  almost  com- 
pleted and  water  in  abundance  will  be  on  hand 
next  spring.  The  interesting  stories  of  fanning, 
therefore,  are  stories  of  a  temporary  condition. 
Things  will  be  different  when  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict is  in  full  operation,  but  they  will  also  be 
better. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  it  can  be  said  that 
Ripon  is  a  small  town  in  Southern  San  Joaquin 
county,  close  to  the  Stanislaus  river  and  that  the 
farm  stories  do  not  come  from  Ripon  but  from  the 
farms  about  it. 


Success  From  Lines  Overlooked. 

To  our  mind  the  greatest  object  lesson  of  the 
district  for  all  of  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  boot  is  given  in  the  work  of  Arthur 
Roberts,  looked  upon  as  a  shining  example  for 
farm  methods.  His  proposition  is  not  the  usual 
one  of  finding  out  what  soil  and  climate  is  best 
adapted  to  and  then  growing  it  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods.  It  is  rather  growing 
those  things  which  are  not  commonly  grown  and 
therefore  having  a  very  profitable  market  right 
at  hand.  This  means  intensive  cultivation  and  lots 
of  work  on  small  areas,  also  lots  of  profits. 

Atwater  is  the  sweet  potato  distrct,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  make  big  profits  from  a  small  acreage  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Sebastopol.  the  Pajaro  Valley, 
and  other  coast  or  around  the  bay  sections  have 
most  note  for  berries.  Ripon  berries  could  per- 
haps hardly  compete  with  them  on  even  terms, 
but  great  profits  come  from  the  adaptation  of 
suitable  methods  for  soil  and  climate  to  berry 
growing  and  from  supplying  of  local  markets, 
and  so  it  is  with  other  things. 

The  most  profits  have  come  from  strawberries. 
He  had  some  land  north  of  town  on  which  was  a 
windmill  with  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  per- 
haps an  acre  and  a  half.  Irrigation  was  done 
direct,  although  more  efficient  results  would  have 
come  from  the  use  of  a  reservoir.  Among  other 
things  a  quarter  acre  of  Jessie  and  Longworth 
strawberries  was  planted  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  cared  for  by  the  matted  row  system. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  and  rich,  though 
shy  of  humus,  like  most  valley  soils.  It  was 
plowed  deeply  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
given.  Then  a  crop  of  potatoes  was  raised,  then 
a  crop  of  corn  and  in  November  of  the  corn  year 
the  strawberries  were  planted.  Next  summer 
they  naturally  bore  only  a  few  berries,  but  the 
following  summer  they  produced  two  tons  of 
fruit,  which  sold  for  $330  and  in  addition  $45 
worth  of  plants  was  sold  in  1  ho  fall.  Quite 
naturally,  such  prices  were  only  possible  by  hav- 
ing a  retail  trade,  or  selling  to  local  stores.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  whole  thing.  Next  year  re- 
turns grossed  $280  and  this  year  they  will  be 
$200. 

Weather  is  pretty  hot  some  times  and  success 
can  come  only  by  keeping  the  water  on  much 
more  than  would  be  necessary  near  the  coast. 
When  the  bearing  season  is  on,  irrigation  is  done 
every  four  or  five  days  and  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer every  12  days  or  so.  All  the  work  on  the 
plot,  including  picking,  by  the  way,  was  done  by 
Mr.  Roberts  and  family,  the  strawberries  being 
only  a  small  part  of  the  farming. 

A  new  piece  of  land  has  been  developed  since 
last  fall  on  the  edge  of  town.  This  is  irrigated 
by  a  four-inch  centrifugal  pump  and  a  six  horse 
power  Samson  gas  engine.  The  lift  is  30  feet 
(total)  and  the  land  can  be  irrigated  at  the  rate 
of  about  an  acre  in  three  hours,  the  cost  being 
approximately  90  cents  for  a  10  hour  irrigation. 
There  are  under  this  about  12  acres  planted  and 
more  in  preparation.  Among  the  crops  growing 
are  5]/2  acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  several  acres 
of  strawberries,  and  some  blackberries,  rhubarb 
an  dother  small  fruits  or  vegetables. 

The  strawberries  are  in  checks  50  feet  square, 
with  the  strawberries  in  rows  about  30  feet  apart 
in  ridges.  Four  checks  are  irrigated  at  once,  the 
water  filling  the  space  between  the  ridges.  It 


might  be  said  that  ample  manuring  is  desired  for 
strawberries,  but  when  there  is  a  lot  of  warm 
weather  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  manure 
burning  the  plants  up.  That  is  why  it  was  well 
to  grow  a  couple  of  crops  before  planting  the 
berries  in  the  plot  first,  told  of. 

At  the  windmill,  mentioned  first,  a  quarter  acre 
plot  of  blackberries  returned  at  the  rate  of  $600 
per  acre  one  year,  the  berries  selling  on  an  average 
of  $1.15  for  15  one-pound  baskets.  Sebastopol  can 
perhaps  beat  out  Ripon  for  berries,  but  they  don't 
make  profits  like  that,  because  these  were  avail- 
able fresh  to  dealers  where  everybody  else  thought 
berry  growing  unprofitable. 

Some  wonderfully  fine  rhubarb  was  also  grown, 
but  the  summer  is  too  hot  to  grow  it  for  ship- 
ping and  the  water  had  to  be  kept  on  double  what 
would  seem  necessary  in  a  rhubarb  district,  but 
the  profits  were  there  also.  The  sweet  potatoes 
are  doing  finely  also,  though  -it  is  too  early  to 
state  yields  or  profits,  but  there  is  ;i  line  local 
market  and  this  will  be  a  regular  crop. 

Nearly  all  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Roberts  grows 
are  sold  locally  or  to  merchants  within  easy 
reaching  distance.  Those  that  have  to  be  sent  to 
San  Francisco  also  bring  full  market  prices,  for 
only  the  best  are  shipped  and  these  to  a  commis- 
son  house  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Roberts  lias 
always  steered  as  far  as  possible  from  new  com- 
mission concerns,  the  kind  t hat  make  most  of  the 
trouble. 

One  product  that  has  to  be  sent  regularly  to 
the  commission  house  is  turkeys,  of  which  quite 
a  number  are  raised.  Mr.  Roberts  thinks  they  are 
the  best  grasshopper  control  in  existance  and  in 
fact,  whenever  insects  get  bothersome  around  his 
truck  farm  he  takes  the  turkeys  down  from  his 
home  ranch,  which  owing  to  the  dry  year  is 
mostly  unf armed,  turns  them  loose  and  they  soon 
clean  things  up.  He  had  a  bunch  already  on  the 
spot  the  date  <>t'  our  visit . 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  everything  about 
this  system  of  farming,  but  the  big  profits  in 
growing  to  sell  locally  the  things  that  are  not 
ordinarily  grown  and  raising  them  in  the  right 
way  for  conditions  (which  may  not  be  the  same 
way  as  in  the  regular  place  for  growing  such 
things)  has  been  well  demonstrated. 


What  Can  Be  Done  With  a  Windmill. 

Now  we  saw  lots  of  nice  things  around  Ripon 
and  will  have  to  tell  of  most  at  other  times,  but  a 
description  of  a  windmill  irrigation  plant  of 
Benton  Lewis  about  a  mile  south  of  town  fits  in 
too  well  here  to  neglect. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  carpenter,  as  is  also  his  son,  who 
lives  with  him  and  shares  the  farm  work  as  much 
as  carpenter  work  will  permit.  They  have  a  40 
acre  tract  which  is  mostly  dry  farmed,  Egyptian 
corn  being  a  favored  crop,  but  also  have  a  very 
highly  developed  four  acres  or  so  around  the  home 
that  owes  its  value  to  two  windmills,  storage 
reservoirs,  etc. 

One  of  the  windmills  was  put  in  for  house  use 
and  has  not  much  capacity.  The  other  is  an  ir- 
rigating plant  pure  and  simple.  Two  wells  are 
sunk  near  together  and  connected  by  a  walking 
beam  to  a  12-foot  windmill.  They  can  be  operated 
either  together  or  separately.  The  wells  are  about 
52  feet  deep  with  the  water  standing  at  16  or  18 
feet.  The  material  for  the  whole  outfit,  including 
cement  for  reservoir,  cost  something  over  $200 
and  the  work,  if  it  had  to  be  hired,  would  bring 
the  cost  up  to  about  $300.  That  can  be  said  to  be 
the  cost  of  the  irrigation  facilities. 

The  reservior  is  made  of  concrete,  is  six  sided, 
and  24  feet  from  corner  to  corner.  The  walls  are 
4*4  feet  high.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  at  a 
comfortable  rate  the  windmill  will  fill  the  reser- 
voir in  from  6  to  7  hours.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
irrigation  from  a  reservoir  where  there  is  a  good 
head  of  water  is  vastly  superior  to  irrigation 
from  a  pump  with  small  flow.  This  reservoir  can 
In-  emptied  in  25  minutes  and  will  irrigate  a  check 
of  alfalfa  20  feet  wide  and  about  240  feet  long. 
The  flow  from  the  outlet  resembles  that  from  a 
good  sized  centrifugal  pump. 

The  outlet  is  from  a  terra  cotta  pipe  set  even 
with  floor  of  reservoir  and  on  ground  level;  from 
which  the  water  will  flow  by  gravity  to  all  parts 


of  the  couple  of  acres  around  it.  The  inside 
opening  of  the  terra  cotta  is  of  regular  sewer 
pipe  and  a  wooden  plug  is  fitted  into  it,  packed 
with  leather  to  prevent  leakage.  A  rod  leading 
down  to  this  works  so  that  this  plug  can  be  pulled 
out  as  far  as  is  desired  to  regulate  the  flow. 

From  this  windmill,  with  some  help  from  the 
other,  which  is  near  the  house,  two  acres  of 
alfalfa  are  irrigated,  and  about  two  acres  of 
orchard  with  catch  crops  between,  also  berries 
and  other  crops  around  the  house.  The  oldest 
alfalft  is  close  to  the  windmill  and  contains  a 
little  less  than  an  acre  and  a  half.  Six  cuttings 
have  been  made  from  this  and  the  seventh  is  far 
along  and  looks  finely.  Last  year  it  produced 
15  tons.  It  is  part  Turkestan  and  part  common 
alfalfa,  the  Turkestan  appearing  to  be  the  better. 

Between  two  rows  of  trees  there  is  a  fine  looking 
row  of  sweet  potatoes  and  as  nice  a  row  of  peanuts 
as  one  would  like  to  see.  Other  rows  had  beans 
and  .shorter  lived  crops  between  and  besides  quite 
a  number  of  white  potatoes  are  raised  every 
year,  either  in  the  orchard  or  in  the  open.  The 
sandy  loam  soil  is  excellent  for  them. 

The  rule  is  to  plant  them  as  soon  as  is  safe 
in  spring,  to  harvest  them  when  ripe  in  June  and 
•July  and  as  soon  as  they  have  cured  sufficiently  to 
plant  from,  to  put  in  a  second  crop.  The  first 
planting  has  to  be  irrigated  about  twice,  the 
second  about  every  two  weeks  but  so  irrigated, 
they  certainly  look  well  anil  are  said  to  be  very 
profitable.  The  ground  on  wnico  tne  potatoes 
are  grown  is  changed  every  year  and  is  fertilized 
with  stable  manure. 

Chickens  are  kept  and  turkeys.  Besides  the 
orchard  there  is  about  a  quarter  acre  in  vineyard, 
raisin  and  table  grapes.  Nearly  all  the  produce 
is  used  on  the  place  or  sold  to  the  neighbors.  There 
is  water  enough  to  make  a  fine  garden,  though  the 
ground  could  produce  more  than  it  does  if  more 
time  was  given  it.  Still  it  is  a  show  place  and 
everything  that  is  raised  is  given  the  best  of  at- 
tention and  produces  abundantly  of  fine  crops. 

As  an  incident  it  may  be  said  that  no  cow  is 
kept,  though  some  horses  are.  There  was  a 
standard  bred  mare  to  do  the  work  but  she  died 
this  summer,  leaving  three  colts  or  young  horses 
to  mourn  her  loss.  The  two-year-old  and  one 
year-old  are  of  Percheron  stallion  and  in  appear- 
ance would  seem  to  be  high  grade  Perchcrons. 
This  year's  colt  is  by  a  standard  bred  stallion 
and  does  not  look  much  like  an  orphan. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  to  raise  good 
horses  they  must  be  barn  fed  and  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  the  older  colts  in  size  and  quality  look 
as  if  raising  such  horses  on  the  small  farm,  pro- 
vided the  mare  was  of  good  quality  and  the 
stallion  what  he  should  be,  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  kinds  of  farming  possible. 


Odds  and  Ends  From  a  Fruit  Ranch. — The  main 

excuse  for  writing  this  is  to  tell  how  good  tillage 
(■unserves  moisture,  though  some  other  things  are 
spoken  of.  We  recently  visited  the  ranch  of  J. 
P.  Watkins  on  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus  river, 
west  of  Ripon,  and  saw  peach  trees  as  happy  as 
trees  would  like  to  be  on  6  inches  of  rainfall  and 
lots  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  an  old  time  farmer  from  the 
Lodi  country  and  knows  his  business.  About 
February  he  guessed  that  prospects  were  for  a 
dry  year  and  instead  of  letting  the  winter  growth 
continue  while  waiting  for  rain,  he  decided  to  get 
busy  with  the  disc  harrow,  not  the  plow.  The 
plow  is  all  right  when  there  is  lots  of  moisture 
and  if  the  rains  come  the  plow  would  have  been 
put  on  anyway.  Instead  the  disc  was  used  over 
and  over  again  nine  times  and  a  nice  dust  mulch 
made.  This  cultivation  has  been  kept  up  to  pre- 
vent a  crust  from  forming  with  the  result  that  the 
trees  are  in  excellent  condition.  All  of  which 
shows  that  the  best  ordinary  methods  are  not 
always  the  best. 

A  peculiar  little  fact  is  that  some  cherry  and 
prune  trees  planted  for  a  family  orchard  have 
some  blossoms  on  now  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Probably  red  spider  .cut  off  the  leaves,  though 
perhaps  it  was  hot  weather,  but  there  was  moist- 
ure enough  in  the  round  from  good  cultivation 
to  make  the  trees  think  it  was  spring  later  on. 
This  probably  will  destroy  next  year's  crop,  but 
it  shows  what  cultivation  can  do. 

There  is  a  capri  fig  tree  on  the  place,  the  wild 
fig  needed  to  make  Smyrna  trees  bear.    This  tree 
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is  about  30  years  old  and  evidently  was  planted 
as  a  cutting  from  Asia  Minor  under  tbe  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  a  Smyrna  fig,  as  at  that  time  the 
need  of  capri  figs  was  not  clearly  understood. 
■Curiously  enough,  when  Mr.  Watkins  discovered 
this  tree  in  a  mass  of  brush  and  suckers  five  years 
ago  at  the  time  of  taking  the  place,  the  fig  in- 
sects were  already  there.  He  has  sold  $35  worth 
of  figs  per  year  to  fig  growers  who  needed  them 
from  this  one  tree.  Frosts  have  never  cleaned  out 
the  figs  in  winter,  though  the  insects  seemed  to 
have  been  weakened  by  January's  cold  spell  and 
were  not  as  good  this  year  as  usually. 

We  landed  on  the  ranch  at  the  hottest  part  of 
the  hottest  day  of  the  month  and  instinctively 
noticed  the  underground  store  room,  which  may 
perhaps  be  duplicated  on  a  large  percentage  of 
ranches.   If  not,  it  ought  to  be.   It  is  just  a  square 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space 
to  extend  my  article  published  in  your  issue  of 
September  16?. 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  Rural  Press  of 
that  date,  mention  was  made  of  a  tree  which 
had  been  pruned  by  a  cow.  Thinking  that  the 
tree  was  either  small  or  the  cow  was  unusually 
active,  I  made  a  trip  over  to  Mr.  Norton's.  The 
cow  must  have  been  in  good  training  at  the  time, 
for  I  found  the  tree  to  be  a  large  one  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  tree  is  interesting, 
in  that  it  bears  out  what  ideas  I  advanced  in  my 
former  article.  By  the  opening  up  of  the  tree 
new  laterals  have  been  started  from  the  main 
limbs,  and  the  growth  of  the  year  1912  which  has 
not  been  shortened  is  full  of  strong  fruit  buds, 
while  that  which  was  clipped  last  pruning  season 
has  a  bunch  of  sprouts  with  no  fruit  buds  worth 
mentioning.  The  tree  is  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  growth,  being  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton 's  lawn ;  consequently  being  green  when  the 
rest  of  the  orchard  is  almost  bare  of  leaves.  As 
to  giving  a  good  reason  why  prunes  should  not  be 
pruned  in  the  same  way  as  other  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  i.  e.,  the  "annual  shortening  in  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth,"  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
require  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
construe  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  earlier  bear- 
ing of  the  trees  into  "good"  reasons  for  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  for  prune  trees. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Ward  of  this  locality  has  an  orchard 
which  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point.  The 
trees  are  all  on  Myrobolan  root.  Four  or  five 
rows  of  trees  near  the  creek  are  much  more  vigor- 
ous than  the  balance  of  the  orchard.  These  rows 
did  not  come  into  bearing  until  about  the  eighth 
year,  while  the  rest  had  been  in  bearing  for  two 
years  previously. 

The  moral  is  plain,  do  not  prune  the  vigorous 
trees  too  heavily  when  they  are  young,  whatever 
treatment  may  be  found  necessary  later  on.  The 
bunching  of  all  deciduous  fruit  under  one  general 
system  of  pruning  reminds  me  of  the  famous 
song:  "All  coons  look  alike  to  me." 

Taking  plums  trees  alone,  there  is  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  treatment  necessary  to  good  results. 
Some  varieties  need  drastic  measures  to  keep 
them  in  shape,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stop 
them  bearing,  while  other  varieties  are  easily 
driven  to  too  much  growth,  and  are  shy  bearers. 

Again,  take  peaches.  Any  man  of  experience 
knows  that  the  clipping  of  everything  big  and 
little  which  can  with  impunity  be  applied  to  the 
Muir  peach  would  be  disastrous  if  applied  to  the 
Sellers  Cling,  or  even  to  the  Foster  when  it  buds 
lightly. 

The  reasons  why  peaches  and  other  varieties 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  without  heading  back 
are  very  well  given  in  Mr.  Wickson's  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits." 

Replying  to  Mr.  Quien,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
how  there  can  be  any  objection  to  reducing  the 
fruit-bearing  area  in  a  tree  which  is  so  full  of 
brush  that  a  sparrow  could  not  fly  through  it 
without  breaking  a  leg,  as  are  thousands  of  trees 
in  this  valley. 

Further,  how  can  results  be  expected  to  be 
satisfactory  if  the  trees  are  heavily  pruned  once 
in  a  while,  and  then  be  allowed  to  go  without  i 
pruning  at  all? 

I  would  suggest  from  the  look  of  the  prune 
trees,  both  'French'  and  Sugar,  that  a  heavv 


hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  has  a  regular  roof 
for  covering,  which  roof  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  soil.  Steps  go  down  at  the  east  end  and 
just  under  the  peak  at  the  other  end  is  a  place 
for  an  opening.  The  rule  is  to  open  this  at  night 
and  close  it  in  the  morning,  though  it  had  not 
been  opened  for  some  time.  Now  moisture  is  cool- 
ing and  there  was  no  moisture  or  moist  material 
in  the  roof,  yet  was  very  pleasantly  cool  though 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Put  on  the 
north  side  of  a  tree,  with  moisture  to  evaporate 
and  closed  up  so  warm  air  could  not  enter,  it 
should  be  a  most  excellent  store  room  and  cooler, 
for  it  was  quite  cool  under  the  adverse  conditions 
existing. 

Nice  little  stories  like  this  can  be  found  all 
over  where  the  right  men  are  in  charge  of  a  farm, 
but  the  problem  is  to  light  upon  them. 


pruning  would  be  advisable  this  coming  winter, 
as  they  are  full  of  fruit  buds  from  top  to  bottom. 
Ten  tons  per  acre  of  prunes  in  two  years  is  bet- 
ter than  ten  tons  per  acre  in  one  year  and  nothing 
the  year  following. 

If  the  trees  are  pruned  heavily  after  a  light 
crop  and  vice  versa,  that  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  normal  method  of  procedure,  as  after  a  light 
crop,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  heavy  set  of  buds.  Get 
the  trees  to  bearing  half  crops  all  the  time,  if 
possible,  and  improve  the  quality. 

Ernest  A.  Dunipace. 

Morganhill. 


THE    AZOREANS    AND    THE  ORANGE 
INDUSTRY. 


To  the  Editor :  In  regard  to  the  article  in  the 
P.  R.  P.  of  August  23,  1913,  on  "Orange  Decline 
in  the  Azores."  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Crecvey's 
data  as  to  the  orange  industry  and  the  disposal  of 
the  product,  years  gone  by,  is  true.  But  concern- 
ing the  possibilities  of  a  great  opportunity  which 
is  being  neglected  ;  Mr.  Crecvey  has  been  misin- 
formed. As  to  the  paying  basis  of  the  orange 
industry,  if — it  should  be  carried  on  scientifically, 
why  should  the  ignorant  Portuguese  (as  he  is 
classed  by  many)  cultivate,  prune,  and  in  fact,  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  produce  the  greatest  results 
under  scientific  conditions?  Why  should  he  go 
to  all  this  trouble  and  expense,  simply  because 
there  is  a  possibility  of  raising  a  crop  of  oranges, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  able  to  dispose 
of  same  profitably? 

The  reason  why  the  orange  tree  is  so  neglected 
on  these  islands,  is  because,  there  is  no  money  in 
such  a  crop  at  the  present  day.  It  is  because 
good  oranges  retail  today  on  these  islands  at 
prices  varying  from  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen 
(as  Mr.  Crecvey  states),  even  when  there  are  so 
few  raised.  What  would  they  retail  for  if  large 
crops  were  raised  and  no  one  to  buy  them? 

While  England  was  at  one  time  a  heavy  pur- 
chaser of  oranges  from  the  Azores,  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  buy  any  from  them  now, 
when  she  can,  and  has  been  getting  her  oranges 
for  many  years  past,  from  elsewhere  cheaper, 
than  she  could  get  them  from  the  Azorines ;  re- 
gardless of  cheap  labor. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Crecvey  try  his  hand  at 
the  great  opportunity  that  he  sees  going  to  waste? 
I  think  he  is  making  a  big  guess  as  to  what  could 
be  done,  if  this  culture  could  be  carried  out 
scientifically  and  the  possibilities  of  a  good  market 
condition.  But  it's  only  "if"  such  a  crop,  with 
the  present  conditions,  could  be  sold  at  a  paying 
basis. 

Believe  me,  if  there  is  any  such  opportunity  to 
be  had  on  the  Azores  Islands,  the  thrifty,  hard- 
working Portuguese  will  see  it,  and  doubtless  will 
take  advantage  of  the  same.  They  are  after  the 
money  as  well  as  the  English  speaking  people, 
and  but  very  few  good  opportunities  are  being 
passed  up  by  them.  E.  P.  R. 

Clipper  Gap. 

IRRIGATION  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  large  number  of  French 
prune  trees  that  have  been  very  badly  hit  by  the 
drought  of  the  last  2  years  and  I  wish  to  know 
if  by  your  opinion  water  (250  gallons  each)  and  ' 


say  2  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  thib 
time  of  year  would  tend  to  strengthen  them.  I 
may  add  that  these  same  trees  were  given  the 
above  dose  in  July,  1912.  They  responded  very 
nicely  and  looked  fine  up  to  about  2  months  ago. 
Since  then  they  have  begun  to  die  back  consider- 
ably. 

Also,  would  you  advise  leaving  the  dead  wood 
until  the  spring  when  the  trees  are  green,  and 
then  cutting  it  out?  Is  the  nitrate  absolutely 
necessary? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  reading 
the  Press  of  the  6th  in  whch  Mr.  Leonard  Coates 
gives  advice  to  cover  just  my  case,  but  he  seems 
inconsistent  or  else  my  understanding  is  greatly 
at  fault,  for  I  understand  him  to  say  that  water 
would  be  of  no  use  at  this  time  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  article  that  the  proper 
time  to  irrigate  is  in  the  "fall  and  late  spring." 

Also  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  him  on  his  as- 
sertion that  shallow  irrigation  in  heavy  land  (mine 
is  all  adobe)  is  not  a  good  thing.  If  he  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  calling  at  my  ranch  I  can  show  him 
what  a  small  pump,  throwing  less  than  1,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  did  for  my  prune  trees  on  Myrobo- 
lon  root  in  adobe  soil.  He  can  compare  them  with 
other  trees  on  the  same  soil  that  didn't  get  the 
water. — Hartlcss  Moser,  Cupertino. 

(We  hold  that  such  an  amount  of  water  as  you 
propose  will  keep  a  large  tree  from  further  die- 
back,  until  a  good  rain  comes  to  do  the  same  job. 
What  you  need  now  is  not  water  for  growth  but 
to  enable  a  dormant  tree  to  protect  itself  against 
a  drying  out  of  tissue  which  kills.  You  should 
have  irrigated  them  two  months  ago,  just  as  you 
did  in  1912.  This  would  have  held  the  foliage 
longer,  strengthened  the  buds  and  enabled  the 
trees  to  wait  for  rain.  It  is  probably  too  late  to 
get  benefit  from  nitrate  on  deciduous  trees.  If 
you  wait  to  cut  out  dead  wood  until  spring  you 
will  probably  not  do  it  at  all;  otherwise  it  would 
do  to  wait.  Mr.  Coates  can  best  explain  his  own 
prescription. — Editor.] 

FIGURES  ON  PRUNE  PRUNING. 

To  the  Editor :  In  line  with  the  talk  on  whether 
it  would  pay  or  not  to  adopt  the  French  method 
of  pruning  in  our  prune  orchards,  arithmetic 
seems  to  show7  that  it  would  be  profitable,  though 
perhaps  trial  would  prove  the  contrary.  The  first 
advantage  would  come  in  the  larger  sizes.  The 
California  system  of  little  or  no  pruning  results  in 
small  sizes,  a  fault  of  California  prunes  since 
tiny  were  first  introduced.  The  French  prunes 
from  the  best  of  information  obtained  appear  to 
run  about  20  points  larger  than  California,  which 
would  make  a  difference  of  $20  per  ton  in  favor 
of  the  pruning.  While  a  ton  is  above  the  average 
in  California  prune  orchards,  it  is  much  less  than 
many  well  cared  orchards  on  good  soil  produce 
and  say  that  the  average  on  a  good  orchard  was  a 
ton  to  the  acre,  without  a  pound  gain  in  output, 
the  increase  in  value  would  thus  be  $20  per  acre, 
surely  enough  to  justify  pretty  careful  pruning. 

Another  point  is  in  the  increased  tonnage,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  good,  systematic 
pruning  would  make  for  more  uniform  production 
and  a  higher  average.  It  would  be  fair  perhaps 
to  count  this  increase  in  yield  as  proportionate 
to  the  larger  sizes.  That  is,  writh  exactly  the 
same  number  of  prunes  on  a  tree  the  weight 
would  be  as  much  greater  than  the  California 
weight  as  French  sizes  were  greater  than  Cali- 
fornia sizes.  Thus,  if  the  French  sizes  were  60 
and  the  California  80  (the  20  point  difference) 
and  the  California  pruned  orchard  produced  a 
ton,  the  French  orchard  wrould  produce  a  ton  and 
a  third.  The  original  ton  would  bring  $20  more 
than  the  ton  from  the  unpruned  trees  and  the 
selling  price  of  the  extra  third  of  a  ton  would 
be  velvet. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  open 
pruned  tree  is  stronger  and  less  affected  with 
pests  than  the  close  growing  tree  (on  account  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight)  and  the  buds,  like  all 
strong  buds,  more  resistent  to  frost  injury. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  propping  would  be 
saved,  all  of  which  puts  a  good  big  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  to  pay  for  extra  pruning 
costs.  How  the  thing  would  work  on  trial  can 
only  be  told  by  trial,  but  the  chances  look  so 
bright  that  any  prune  grower  ought  to  jump  at  the 
opportunity  of  improving  his  orchard  and  in- 
creasing his  profits.  W. 
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The  Farm  of  the  Future. 


(Continued  From  Page  289.) 


This  fact  is  becoming  more  prominent 
all  the  time,  as  good  hired  help  on  the 
farm  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure 
every  year  and  good  help  does  not  re- 
main help,  but  secures  land  to  work  in- 
dependently. Fortunate  it  is  that  it  is 
possible  for  this  to  be  so,  and,  despite 
the  increasing  value  of  land,  it  evidently 
seems  bound  to  continue  that  way. 

Co-operation  and  Finance. — The  histo- 
rian may  point  to  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture in  Europe,  peopled  by  the  races 
from  which  Americans  have  sprung,  has 
largely  developed  into  the  tenant  sys- 
tem, or  the  large  holding  with  out-and- 
out  hired  labor,  but  here  there  are  two 
things  that  can  prevent  such  development. 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 


 ALSO  

Large  Stock  Califcrnia 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer.  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 
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TRADE  MARK 


C.  BENDY 

U  SMITH 


Incorporated. 

311  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 

Asls.  Pnc.  Const 
and  Hawaii. 


Burr  Clover  Seed 
Melilotus 
Vetch 

Samples  Furnished. 

MERCANTILE  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

5th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towm 


Sealers  In  37  FIRST  ST.,  SA.\  FRANCISCO 
PAPER  Blake,  filoffit  &  Towne,  Los  Ang*l.-f 
r«rtn  a- _t,.FalJ  &  Co..  Portland.  G" 


One  is  co-operation  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, the  other  is  a  sound  system  of 
farm  finance.  The  first  we  have  started 
on  a  firm  footing,  and  with  it  are  mak- 
ing rapid  strides.  The  second  we  have 
neglected,  but  every  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  will  know  from  what  the 
editor  has  written  of  his  observations  in 
Europe  that  soon  we  are  going  to  be  as 
well  fixed  here  as  they  are  across  the 
Atlantic. 

For  its  effect  upon  agriculture  and 
small  holdings  this  means  that  the  young 
man  with  ability  and  initiative  can  get 
hold  of  a  farm  on  his  personal  credit 
at  what  is  at  present  an  unbelievably 
low  rate  of  interest;  he  can  have  half 
a  lifetime  to  pay  the  debt,  due  allow- 
ances being  made  for  bad  seasons  and 
unavoidable  injury  to  crops.  Farm  cred- 
its can  let  capable  men  get  hold  of  small 
areas  even  if  they  have  little  or  no 
credit.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  will 
have  small  farms,  owned  by  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  why  the  impoverished  peas- 
ant of  Europe  should  never  find  his 
counterpart  here. 

Co-operation  joins  forces  with  this. 
The  small  farmer  once  could  not  sell  his 
produce  to  the  same  advantage  as  the 
big  man,  nor  did  he  have  the  necessary 
business  ability  and  experience  to  do  so. 
Thus  what  the  big  owner  lost  in  not 
being  able  to  make  the  soil  produce  well, 
he  more  than  made  up  in  buying,  sell- 
ing and  financial  management.  Here  in 
California,  by  our  great  co-operative  sell- 
ing agencies,  the  small  landholder  sells 
for  as  good  prices  as  the  large  holder, 
and  to  better  advantage  than  the  large 
holder  could  if  he  tried  to  go  it  alone. 
His  shook  and  other  materials  come  to 
him  at  cost  price,  and  the  former  advan- 
tage of  the  large  owner  is  overcome.  We 
look  to  see  the  time  when  all  of  the 
buying  of  the  farmer  and  all  of  the  sell- 
I  ing  is  done  by  co-operation  at  prices  bet- 
ter by  far  than  present  prices;  when  he 
can  get  the  funds  he  needs  for  farm 
work  at  little  charge,  and  when  the  small 
holder  will  have  every  advantage  social- 
ly, intellectually  and  economically  to 
make  life  agreeable  and  profitable. 

Diversified  Farming. — The  farm  of  the 
future  will  be  a  diversified  farm.  Cali- 
fornia is  probably  the  greatest  country 
of  the  world  for  specialized  farming,  par- 
ticularly with  fruit,  but  also  with  nearly 
everything  else.  That  is  due,  first,  to 
the  profits  from  successful  specialization, 
but  likewise  to  the  fact  that  land  is  un- 
developed and  we  can  afford  to  be  extrav- 
agant. The  one-crop  farm  is  an  extrav- 
agant farm,  in  a  way,  for  it  does  not 
make  full  use  of  the  soil.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  always  known  to  be  best,  and 
nature  seems  to  want  to  produce  a  vari- 
ety of  things.  Her  grasses  are  mixed, 
the  brush  on  hillsides  or  canyons  is  di- 
versified, and  the  soil  fights  always  for 
more  than  one  kind  of  plant.  The  prop- 
osition is  simply  this:  when  the  soil 
gets  tired  from  a  single  crop  and  wants 
to  grow  something  else,  plant  the  some- 
thing else  that  will  make  the  best  use 
of  unutilized  plant  food. 

In  orchards,  for  example,  we  are  com- 
ing rapidly  to  that.  Our  trees,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  are  being  planted 
farther  apart,  and  alfalfa  or  other  crops 
are  growing  more  and  more  between  the 
rows.  We  will  keep  it  up  until  most 
of  us  will  grow  trees  in  with  annual 
crops,  not  unimportant  crops  in  the  or- 
chard. The  isolated  tree  bears  heaviest 
of  fruits  or  nuts:  it  is  cleanest  of  insect 
pests  or  disease,  and  is  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Get  a  whole  orchard  of  isolated 
trees,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  have  them 
so  far  apart  that  they  might  about  as 
well  be  isolated,  and  it  goes  without  say- 


Is  Your  Soil  Soldiering? 

Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don 't 
be  content  with  fair  crops,  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.   Call  for 

Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness. And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 


Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.   Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
IT  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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Use  a  Peoria  Drill 


THE  ONLY  DRILL  THAT  SOWS  GRAIN 
IN  ANY  KIND  OF  SOIL — AT  A  PROPER, 
EVEN  DEPTH. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to 
have  every  seed  count  and  to  have  every 
stalk  come  up  evenly  and  at  the  same 
time.  You  can  easily  accomplish  this — 
with  The  Peoria  Drill  equipped  with  our 
famous  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener. 

It  combines  every  advantage  of  the 
single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and  penetrat- 
ing hard  ground,  with  every  advantage 
of  the  shoe  for  forming  a  furrow  and  de- 
positing the  seed.  The  Disc  Shoe  Furrow 
Opener  is  the  only  one  that  sows  every 
seed  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  in  a  packed 
furrow.  No  seed  touches  the  disc  and  no 
■dirt  falls  back  into  the  furrow  until  after 
the  seed  is  deposited.  No  practical  pro- 
gressive farmer  can  fail  to  see  the  many 
money-making  and  money-saving  advan- 
tages of  this  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow 
Opener — found  only  on  the 

Peoria  Drill 

There  are  also  many  other  advantages 
of  this,  drill,  each  one  just  as  superior  as 
the  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  now 
for  catalog  and  all  details  of  construction. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  it  will  pay  you 
to  discard  even  a  new  drill  in  order  to  buy 
and  use  the  Peoria.  Will  you  spend  a  cent 
for  a  postal  now  to  get  all  the  facts? 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  CO. 

Established  1886 
Stockton  Los  Angeles 


Grow 


Big  profits — little  work,  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
Brow  them,  Plant  spawn  now— llrsl  crop  In  six 
weeks.  You  can  sell  more  than  you  can  grow 
You  always  get  big  prices.  We  leach  you  how. 
Free— Furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  ARNDT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet. 

VARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INCi 
^834  UNION  OIL  BLDO.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree       :       :  : 

THE 

W00DBURM  NURSERIES 
Woodburn,  Ore. 


"IMPERIAL"  Double  Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrow! 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


ing  that  production  per  tree  is  vastly  in- 
creased. By  that  system  the  other  tend- 
ency of  annual  crops  in  the  orchard  is 
encouraged,  and  we  will  grow  more  al- 
falfa, beans,  melons,  or  what  not,  by  far 
than  in  the  crowded  orchard.  We  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  although, 
for  example,  the  yield  per  acre  with 
prune  trees  about  60  feet  apart  may  prove 
to  be  less  than  when  they  are  30  feet, 
the  difference  will  be  much  less  than  the 
gain  in  interspace  crops.  That  gives  the 
soil  the  chance  that  nature  seems  to  so 
strongly  desire  to  rest  herself  by  having 
a  variety  of  occupations,  rather  than 
year  after  year  growing  the  same  thing 
with  artificial  help  like  cover  crop,  ma- 
nure or  chemical  fertilizer. 

These  things  will  only  come,  of  course, 
when  a  change  in  labor  conditions  and 
land  values  make  it  necessary  and  profit- 
able. Specialized  farming  may  be  most 
profitable  for  years  to  come.  It  is  that 
diversified  system,  however,  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  older  countries,  and  why 
not  here? 

Livkstock  a  Basis. — Livestock  will  be 
a  fundamental  thing  in  California  agri- 
culture, and  it  will  be  livestock  on  every 
farm  rather  than  the  orchard  here,  the 
truck  farm  there,  and  the  dairy  beyond. 
The  white  race  naturally  is  adapted  for 
livestock  management,  and  the  land  re- 
quires it.  Manure  is  the  greatest  single 
thing  needed  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
a  soil,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  demand  for  manure  will  make 
those  that  need  it  get  stock,  for  people 
with  stock  will  think  so  much  of  the 
manure  that  they  will  not  sell  it. 

This  means  also  the  breaking  up  of  the 
straight  dairy  farm  as  a  common  feature. 
All  investigators  are  unanimous  in  the 
statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  net  profits 
from  dairying  year  in  and  year  out  comes 
from  the  manure.  On  the  California 
dairy  farm  with  alfalfa  everywhere,  (he 
soil  gets  its  nitrogen  direct  from  the  air. 
Nitrogen  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  ma- 
nure for  fertility,  and  to  put  this  back 
on  alfalfa  means  a  big  waste  in  compar- 
ison with  what  could  be  done  if  it  went 
to  fruit  or  field  crop  and  the  alfalfa  was 
given  only  phosphorus  and  potash.  We 
don't  especially  feel  that  pressure  now, 
but  we  will  when  only  the  best  farm  sys- 
tem will  be  profitable. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  advantage  to 
the  cows  in  living  just  three  or  four  on 
the  farm.  They  are  healthier,  for  it  is 
no  good  life  for  a  cow  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  dusty  or  muddy  corral  month  in 
and  month  out  with  20  other  cows,  some 
of  which  are  fairly  sure  to  have  tubercu- 
losis; and  when  one  has  this  disease,  oth- 
ers surely  get  it  under  those  conditions. 
A  family  cow  with  a  good  start  and  well 
cared  for  is  a  healthy  cow  and  usually 
a  good  producer. 

Furthermore,  this  is  cheap  dairying, 
for  there  are  a  variety  of  foods  (which 
is  pleasant  and  healthful  for  the  ani- 
mals) and  many  of  these  are  by-products, 
cull  apples  and  fruit,  bean  straw,  etc., 
which  is  cheaper  than  raising  feed  as 
feed.  We  are  even  starting  rotation  of 
crops  with  alfalfa;  we  are  planting  al- 
falfa in  the  orchard  and  coming  to  di- 
versified farming  in  theory  and  practice. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  better  fitted 
by  soil,  climate  and  markets  for  diversi- 
fied farming  than  California. 

We  will  have  large  ranches,  too;  we 
will  raise  cattle  on  the  range  and  fatten 
them  on  farms,  specializing  more  or  less 
on  this;  we  will  have  small  farms  mostly, 
with  a  cow  or  so  and  a  couple  of  hogs, 
perhaps  a  few  sheep  to  keep  things 
cleaned  up,  and  some  poultry.  We  will 
make  the  most  of  our  material  develop- 
ment. We  will  develop  by  co-operation 
a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  distribu- 
tion to  and  from  the  farm,  and  our 
farmer  will  be  an  intelligent,  progressive 
and  prosperous  man. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


If  you  intend  planting  alfalfa  seed  get  prices  and  samples  from  us. 
By  buying  early  you  will  get  better  seed  and  get  it  cheaper.  Our 
seed  is  99.66%  pure  and  the  germination  is  95%.  Guaranteed 
FREE  OF  DODDER. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 

Also  have  large  stocks  of  VETCHES  BURR  CLOVER  and  CANADA 

PEAS.   Write  to  us  for  prices. 

Valley  Seed  Company 

705  JAY  STREET  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Catalogue  mailed  free.  , 


INDICATIONS  OF  FROST 


The  dependable  heater  is  what  you 
want  then  —  that  operates  quickly  and 
heats  your  orchard  evenly. 

THE  BOLTON 

Orchard  Heater 

simple — economical — reliable 

One  man  can  light  one  hundred 
heaters  in  five  minutes.  The  heat 
blanket  created  envelops  the  entire 
orchard.  Write  R.  P.  today  for  book- 
let containing  valuable  information  on 
orchard  and  crop  saving. 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 


BOLTON 

°KCHARDHEA' 

pAfD.i902-,»0V!- 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sterling  Irrigating  Plants 


Are  easy  running,  well 
balanced  (none  better),  dur- 
able, and  of  larger  capacity 
than  any  other  pump  (of 
same  rated  size)  on  the  mar- 
ket. All  parts  interchange- 
able, removable  bushings, 
deep  packing  boxes  guaran- 
teed not  to  run  hot  in  bear- 
ings. 

We  build  pumps  from  iy2 
in  to  7  in.  inclusive. 

Write  for  circular  and 
prices. 


STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  Inc.,    Stockton,  Cal. 

Agents  for  Crocker  Wheeler  Motors 


L>!Ki 
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California  Potato  Moth  at  the  North. 


It  is  not  exactly  our  worm:  in  fact,  if 
anyone  wants  it  let  him  carry  it  away! 
But  it  probably  enjoyed  the  California  cli- 
mate better  than  any  other — just  as  other 
Immigrants  do — and,  finding  this  a  good 
place  to  work,  went  to  it  in  most  per- 
nicious activity. 

This  worm  has  been  amply  published 
about  in  this  State,  but  recent  comers 
who  grow  potatoes  here  may  not  have 
access  to  the  records.  For  them  we  give 
the  following  very  good  outline  from  the 
pen  of  M.  A.  Yothers,  assistant  entomolo- 
gist of  the  Washington  State  Experiment 
Station: 

The  Potato  Tubes  Moth.' — For  several 
years  the  Potato  Tuber  Moth  or  Potato 
Worm,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been 
the  worst  potato  pest  in  California,  where 
it  has  done  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars damage  annually.  During  the  last 
couple  of  years  this  pest  has  been  found 
establishing  itself  at  several  places  with- 
in our  State.  It  has  been  received  in 
shipments  of  potatoes  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  get  introduced  into  new 
territory,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent,  this  introduction. 

This  insect  is  not  only  abundant  in 
California,  but  is  well  known  in  Hawaii, 
Australia,  Algeria,  and  many  other 
countries,  including  Sounthern  Europe. 
The  same  species,  or  one  very  closely  re- 
sembling it,  is  a  common  tobacco  pest  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  splitworm. 

What  it  Does. — The  adult  moth,  which 
is  about  one-half  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip 
of  wings  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length  and  of  a  grayish  color,  lays 
about  twenty  pearly  white  eggs  upon  the 
leaves  or  upon  exposed  tubers  in  early 


vetch 
fenugreek 
burr  clover 
melilotus  clover 
field  peas 


These  and  other  le- 
gumes are  the  plants 
that  are  making  money 
for  many  orchardists 
and  farmers  when  used 
as 

COVER  CROPS 

Some  growers  get 
their  money  back  by 
foraging  the  crop  be- 
fore It  Is  turned  under 
for  the  value  of  Its  ni- 
trogen and  humus. 

All  cover  crops  will 
show  an  average  in- 
crease of  100%  in  foli- 
age and  nitrogen  nod- 
ules when  inoculated 
with 

FARMOGERM 

"Write  Dept.  R  for 
special  literature  and 
expert  advice  free. 


SeedC Plant  Co. 

326-328  330  30  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The,   only   fertilizer  made   that   Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
(B«ana  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


summer  or  upon  the  tubers  at  digging 
time.  These  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  pinkish 
white  larvae  which  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
stems  or  tubers,  or  only  upon  the  tubers 
when  they  are  stored  in  bins  during  the 
winter.  They  burrow  'all  through  the 
tubers,  rendering  them  useless  and  unfit 
for  food.  In  from  four  to  six  weeks  the 
larvae  get  their  growth,  and  then  they 
seek  a  sheltered  place,  spin  cocoons  about 
themselves  and  transform  into  pupae.  In 
the  summer  this  pupal  stage  lasts  about 
two  to  three  weeks  and  the  adult  moth 
appears  again  and  lays  eggs  for  a  second 
brood  of  larvae.  The  moths  live  but  a 
few  days.  By  late  fall  the  larvae  have 
developed  into  the  pupal  stage,  in  which 
state  they  remain  over  winter,  adult 
moths  appearing  in  the  storage  bins  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring.  The  adult 
moths  are  night  fliers,  and  if  tubers  are 
left  exposed  over  night  when  dug  in  the 
fall,  the  moths  take  occasion  to  lay  their 
eggs  on  them,  thus  causing  an  infesta- 
tion in  the  tubers  in  storage. 

What  to  do  for  it. — The  Potato  Tuber 
Moth  is  difficult  to  control,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  larvae  in  the  mines  in 
the  stems  and  tubers  in  the  field.  Tins 
makes  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  the 
pest  by  other  methods,  of  which  se feral 
should  be  employed  for  the  best  results. 

First:  Only  those  potatoes  known  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  any  signs  of  the  pe3t 
should  be  used  for  the  seed. 

Second:  Deep  planting  and  billing 
should  be  pra'-ticed. 

Third:  With  this,  as  with  most  all 
other  insect  pests,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  control  is  clean  cul- 
ture. All  weeds  in  and  about' the  polato 
patches  should  be  destroyed  by  burning. 
Tins  will  eliminate  breeding  and  hiber- 
nating places  for  the  insect. 

Fourth:  Potatoes  should  be  dug  as 
early  in  fall  as  possible,  and  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  field  over  night  unless 
carefully  covered. 

Fifth:  At  digging  time  all  tubers  found 
infested  should  be  put  in  a  bin  and  fumi- 
gated. Infestation  c-in  be  detected  by 
the  presence  on  the  tubers  of  the  excre- 
ment of  the  moth.  After  the  tubers  have 
been  sorted  and  placed  in  the  bin  thoy 
should  be  fumigated  with  carbon  bisul- 
phid  (or  bisulphid  of  carbon,  as  it  also 
known)  in  order  to  kill  any  stage  of  the 
insect  present  at  this  time. 

Carbon  bisulphid  is  applied  by  pour- 
ing it  into  fiat  vessels,  such  as  pie  tins 
or  milk  pans.  An  average  of  three 
pounds  should  be  used  in  each  one  thous- 
and (1000)  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The 
tins  should  be  placed  on  the  tubers.  The 
gas,  being  heavier  than  air,  penetrates 
downward  through  the  mass  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  bin  should  be  tightly  closed 
for  24  to  30  hours,  without  injuring  germ- 
inating power  of  the  potatoes. 

As  this  gas  is  very  inflammable,  and 
serious  fire  or  explosion  may  result,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  no  fire, 
such  as  a  lighted  cigar,  electric  fan, 
stove,  or  gas  light  or  lamp  should  be 
brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  gas.  The 
gas  is  also  very  poisonous  and  should  not 
be  breathed.  Upon  opening  the  fumigat- 
ing bins  they  should  be  aired  for  at  least 
24  hours  in  order  to  remove  all  danger 
from  fire  or  explosion,  and  also  to  re- 
move the  offensive  odor. 

Sixth:  Sheep  and  hogs  are  valuable  for 
the  destruction  of  such  remnants  as  are 
likely  to  be  left  lying  about  in  the  field 
at  digging  time  and  should  be  turned  into 
the  field  when  the  potatoes  are  removed. 

Seventh:  Crop  rotation  is  valuable 
where  practicable.  Leguminous  crops, 
like  beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  and  clover  are 
not  only  good  alternate  crops,  but  are 
valuable  soil  restorers. 


EFFICIENCY 


AN  ORGANIZATION  ALONG  BROAD  AND  LIB 
ERAL  LINES  FOR  A  NATION-WIDE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  FRUITS.  OUR 
SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OUR 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL 
SHIPPERS  OF  FRUITS. 


California  Fruit  Distributors 


Chas.  E.  Virden,  General  Manager 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA 


SUSTAINS  FERTILITY 


Hydrated 

Ground 

Carbonate 


NATURE  'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


LI1VIE 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


FROM  BANNER  IN  U.  C.  FARMERS  DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN: 

Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees.  Increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MAXWELL  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Now  booking  orders  for  next  season's  delivery.  Com- 
plete stock  of  Prunes,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  on  first  class  stock. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  order*  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

1SO.000   PLANT3    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Oenulne  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  VlKoroim  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chaa.  IT.  Harle,  Mtr. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 

42  Markcl  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Growth  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 


C.  S.  Barrett,  President  of  the  Farmers 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
the  United  States  said  this,  in  an  address 
at  the  national  convention  of  that  body, 
at  Selma,  Kansas,  this  month: 

During  the  past  year  we  have  organ- 
ized more  new  territory  than  ever  before. 
When  you  hear  skeptics,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  your  enemies,  say: 
"The  Farmers'  Union  is  going  the  way 
of  all  farmers'  organizations  and  is  fall- 
ing to  pieces,"  you  just  hit  him  between 
the  eyes  with  that  statement,  and  if  he 
is  still  skeptical,  we  can  supply  him 
with  incontrovertible  proof. 

I  have  traveled  in  the  past  year  fully 
one-third  more  miles  than  at  any  time 
within  my  seven  years  as  head  of  your  or- 
ganization. That  means  that  I  have 
spent  very  few  days  in  my  home,  and 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  noil  (tro«B  good  roots  and  a 
kardy  tree,  while  oat  foot-hill  dis- 
trict is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


300,000  Sour  Stock,  50,000  Sweet 
Stock  for  fall  planting.  These  are  fine 
stocky  plants,  8  inches  and  up.  Write 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons,  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citrus 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 
delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 

F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop., 
H.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phone:   Fair  Oaks  2520. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Mala  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Best  new  crop — Native  Grown — 
Prices  right.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

114-118  E.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  screw 
casing  pipe.  For  quality  and  low  price 
you  make  no  mistake  when  buying 
water  pipe  of  the  Welssbaum  kind. 
Largest  pipe  works  In  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  FrancUeo. 


altogether  I  have  been  at  home  less  in 
the  past  several  months  than  ever  be- 
fore. East  and  west,  north  and  south,  I 
have  traveled  almost  constantly  in  the 
cause,  and  I  have  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  more  individuals,  attended 
more  meetings,  addressed  more  gather- 
ings, presided  over  more  deliberations 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  seven  years. 

I  have  visited  more  enterprises  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  than 
ever  before.  I  have  made  personal  in- 
vestigations, talked  with  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprises  and  have  seen 
the  work  they  are  doing.  I  want  to  say 
with  all  the  emphasis  possible  that  no- 
where have  I  found  ought  to  feel  dis- 
couraged over.  More  of  these  enterprises 
are  prospering  and  giving  satisfaction 
than  ever;  we  have  had  as  few,  perhaps 
fewer,  failures  than  in  other  lines  of 
business  endeavor. 

I  found  with  great  satisfaction  that 
more  and  more  of  these  enterprises  are 
being  changed  from  joint  stock  concerns 
to  purely  co-operative  plants.  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  and  one  meaning  much  to 
the  Farmers'  Union.  These  enterprises 
are  demonstrating  to  the  world  tnat  solid, 
sane,  conservative  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  can  be  recruited  from  the  rank 
of  the  farming  class. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  enterprises  I 
have  visited  in  the  past  year,  a  very  small 
percentage  failed  to  show  signs  of  suc- 
cess, and  even  these  few  were  striving 
to  get  on  their  feet.  More  and  more  were 
developing  the  right  sort  of  men  for 
these  undertakings.  It  takes  grit,  loyalty, 
stickuitiveness  and  common  sense  to  make 
them  succeed.  We  want  and  welcome  all 
of  that  kind  of  men  we  can  find. 

More  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the 
Farmers'  Union  have  reached  me  within 
the  past  twelve  months  than  for  the  en- 
tire six  years  prior  to  this  time. 


SCARCITY  OF  FRUIT  ABROAD. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  in  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  which  you 
compare  the  Mediterranean  fruit  condi- 
tions with  the  Californian,  and  speak  of 
finding  the  fruit  so  poor  and  scarce,  is  so 
true  that  I  feel  I  want  to  write  you  about 
it.  I  have  lived  12  years  in  Salisbury, 
Rhodesia,  Africa  and  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia only  this  year.  I  came  up  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  through  Italy  and 
France  into  England,  covering  much  of 
the  ground  that  you  have  just  covered. 

I  had  thought  that  when  I  got  to  Naples 
that  I  would  find  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit.  There  I  was  told  it  was  better  to- 
ward Rome,  but  there  I  was  disappointed 
again. 

Now  I  am  in  California.  I  am  told  that 
we  need  protection  from  these  countries 
or  they  will  flood  us  and  our  markets  with 
their  cheap  fruits.  I  feel  California  peo- 
ple should  know  that  there  is  no  fruit 
country  they  need  fear,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  world  in  fruit 
production  if  they  will  only  grade  proper 
ly,  and  pack  as  the  market  demands. 

I  bought  Los  Gatos  prunes  in  Salisbury, 
and  most  of  the  canned  fruit  is  from  Cali- 
fornia. Cape  Colony  and  England  supply 
most  of  the  jam,  but  Heinz'  ketchup  and 
pickles  are  largely  used. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  R.  Mc- 
Ilwain  of  Salisbury;  I  believe  he  has  cor- 
responded with  you  for  some  time.  If 
there  is  anything  you  would  like  to  know 
about  fruit  or  trees  or  flowers  of  Rhodesia 
I  will  be  giad  to  tell  you  all  I  can.  I  was 
Curator  of  the  Public  Gardens,  Salisbury, 
for  10  years,  so  am  fairly  well  posted  in 
some  lines.  Hebmon  Brown. 

Gilroy. 

[We  are  glad  that  you  are  back  in  Cali- 
fornia and  you  are  probably  as  glad  of  it 


as  we  are.  The  general  absence  of  fruit 
abroad  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
have  lots  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  raisins 
in  the  Mediterranean  district  which  Cali- 
fornia growers  of  better  fruits  should  be 


protected  from.    Other  parts  of  the  world 
like  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pest 
us  in  American  markets  with  their  cheai 
labor  products. — Editor.] 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  California  Fruit  Auction  Co.,  by 
resolution,  has  provided  for  the  removal 
of  office  and  auction  rooms  from  Colton 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  headquarters  will 
be  in  the  Hollingsworth  Building. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
announces  that  the  prune  market  is  ad- 
vancing in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Apri- 
cots continue  steady  with  only  fair  de- 
mand, the  pear  market  is  strong,  apples 
and  figs  are  holding  up,  and  owners  of 
peaches  are  showing  a  better  tendency 
to  hold  for  legitimate  prices. 

A  profitable  method  of  procedure  has 
been  followed  by  the  school  authorities 
at  Hemet,  who  postponed  the  opening  of 
the  high  school  to  help  out  the  cannery, 
which  otherwise  would  be  left  with  too 
little  help. 

The  San  Jose  Grange  endorses  the 
statement  of  the  R.UBAL  Press  that  prune 
trees  should  not  be  irrigated  at  this  time 
unless  they  were,  through  summer  irri- 
gation or  otherwise,  in  good  growing  con- 
dition. 

P.  C.  Siple,  of  Oakley,  Contra  Costa 
county,  has  been  experimenting  with  wal- 
nut trees  on  some  sandy  soil  on  his 
place  and  reports  very  promising  results. 

Grass  Valley  growers  are  favoring  the 
holding  of  a  pear  show  next  year. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit-shipping  industry  at 
Oroville. 

From  Whittier  28  carloads  more  of 
Valencia  oranges  were  shipped  this  year 
than  last.  The  Whittier  Association  will 
pay  to  members  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000. 

The  Del  Monte  Junction  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  has  been  formed  by  fruit 
men  of  Castroville  and  San  Miguel  Can- 
yon, Monterey  county.  It  is  a  strictly 
co-operative  marketing  organization. 

A  meeting  of  the  dried  fruit  men  who 
were  getting  up  the  $250,000  dried  fruit 
company  has  been  called  for  October  4 
in  Fresno. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  walnut  crop  in  several  places  by  the 
heat  of  last  week. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
has  another  association  as  member,  which 
was  recently  formed  at  Hemet,  Riverside 
county.  There  are  now  constituent  as- 
sociations in  all  parts  of  California. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  Yucaipa  and 
Oak  Glen  ranches  will  amount  to  100,000 
boxes  this  year,  according  to  the  Yucaipa 
Record. 

The  new  company  formed  at  Lodi  to 
manufacture  products  from  orange  culls 
is  contracting  with  Tulare  packing-houses 
for  the  culls  of  this  fall. 

The  fact  that  often  the  buyer  of  fruit 
has  as  much  to  complain  of  the  farmer 
as  the  farmer  of  the  packer  is  indicated 
in  a  suit  brought  in  San  Jose  by  Rosen- 
berg Bros,  against  a  grower  who  con- 
tracted his  prunes  this  summer  and  when 
prunes  went  up  tried  to  hide  most  of 
his  crop  to  sell  later  for  a  higher  price. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
planning  a  quarantine  of  avocadoes  and 
avocado  seed  to  keep  out  the  avocado 
weevil. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  sales  of 
olives  for  from  $115  to  $165  per  ton  for 
first-class  pickling  stock. 

A  meeting  of  citrus  growers  of  the 
Lindsay  district  was  held  last  Saturday 
to  discuss  the  proposition  of  fumigating 
orange  groves.  A  citrus  fair  will  be 
held  in  December  at  either  Lindsay  or 
some  other  town  in  the  Tulare  district. 

The  total  fresh  fruit  shipments  from 
California  north  of  the  Teharhapi  up  to 
September  20,  1913,  were  9504  H  cars,  as 
against  9165%  cars  for  the  same  date 
last  year. 


WITH  THE  LIVESTOCK  MEN 

Frankenheimer  Bros,  shipped  600  head 
of  beef  cattle  into  Stanislaus  county  from 
the  mountains  during  the  past  week. 

The  total  amount  paid  by  eight  cream- 
eries in  Kings  county  for  the  past  month 
was  approximately  $130,000. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  a  new  law 
cutting  out  the  payment  of  fines  to  hu- 
mane societies  and  does  not  provide  any 
salaries  or  fees  to  anyone. 

John  A.  Gill,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  is  urging  farmers  to  go  into  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raising  in  Nevada,  claiming 
that  State  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  those  industries. 

An  advance  of  8c  a  pound  for  butter 
was  marked  up  at  Visalia  during  the 
week. 

The  Tulare  county  creameries  paid  out 
$85,000  for  butter-fat  received  during  Au- 
gust. This  amount  is  about  $7000  less 
than  for  the  month  previous. 

H.  B.  Rackliff,  a  stockholder  and  di- 
rector in  the  Utah  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
visited  Turlock  last  week  and  is  consid- 
ering the  erection  of  a  large  condensory 
at  that  place. 

The  Truckee-Carson  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Fallon,  Nevada,  September  29  to  Oc- 
tober 4,  and  promises  to  be  very  success- 
ful. 

Prices  of  beef  cattle  were  from  15  to 
20c  lower  and  unsteady  at  that  point  at 
the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week.  Hogs  were  weak  and  generally 
15  to  20c  lower.  Sheep  were  active  with 
prices  from  25  to  50c  higher.  Offerings 
were  generous  in  all  lines. 

The  Jacinto  Business  Association  will 
hold  a  poultry  and  dairy  stock  show,  Sep- 
tember 26  and  27,  at  Bayliss. 

The  Barney  Mehl  ranch,  south  of  Marys- 
ville,  has  been  sold  to  F.  G.  Scott,  of 
Tudor,  and  will  be  run  as  a  dairy  in 
the  future. 

Two  silos  are  being  constructed  on  the 
Emerson  ranch  near  Oakley,  Contra 
Costa  county,  being  the  first  to  be  erected 
in  that  vicinity. 

A  new  world's  record  for,  a  Jersey  cow 
is  claimed  for  Eminent  Bess,  a  Michigan 
cow  with  a  record  of  x8,783  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1132  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 

Butter-fat  prices  at  Ferndale  last  week 
were  from  37%  to  37%  cents. 

A  Portuguese  dairyman  was  fined  in 
Tulare  last  week  for  keeping  an  unsani- 
tary dairy. 

The  Valley  Floyer  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery filed  articles  of  incorporation  at  Fern- 
dale  during  the  week. 

Jersey  Breeders  Meet.  ' 

The  California  Jersey  Breeders  held 
their  regular  meeting  September  17  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds.  At  the  meeting 
G.  O.  Hillier  was  elected  president  and 
Ralph  Watson  vice-president  for  the  com- 
ing year.  J.  G.  Stahl,  C.  D.  Hayworth, 
and  W.  J.  Hackett  were  elected  directors 
to  fill  the  vacancies  open.  J.  E.  Thorpe 
and  N.  H.  Locke  were  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer,  the  former  being  voted  a 
suitable  present  for  his  services  during 
the  past  year. 

G.  O.  Hillier  donated  his  herd  books 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  to  the  Association, 
and  they,  as  well  as  future  copies,  will 
be  placed  in  the  Modesto  Free  Library. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ask- 
ing them  to  enforce  their  rulings  instead 
of  leaving  it  with  the  exhibitors  for  their 
opinion,  and  also  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  animals  after  arriving  at  the 
Fair  Grounds.  The  reason  for  the  last- 
named  request  is  that  accidents  often 
occur  which  will  not  permit  the  cow  en- 
tered a  month  in  advance  to  compete. 

Guy  Miller  addressed  the  meeting  on 


the  California  Livestock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation and  it  was  voted  to  continue  the 
affiliation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
some  plan  for  holding  a  yearly  futurity 
heifer  contest  and  submit  it  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society's  directors. 

Several  new  members  were  admitted, 
giving  the  Association  a  larger  member- 
ship than  it  has  ever  enjoyed. 

A  banquet  was  given  on  the  evening 
of  September  18,  when  a  good  feed  was 
enjoyed  and  an  interesting  talk  given  by 
Mr.  West  of  Oregon  on  the  methods  of 
breeding  and  dairying  on  the  Jsle  of  Jer- 
sey, also  his  experiences  in  importing 
pure-bred  stock  into  this  country. 


Butter-Fat  Contest. 

The  awards  of  the  five  days'  butter-fat 
contest  went  to  the  following  entries: 

Section  643 — 1st,  Wanda  of  Venadera, 
10.289  lbs.  of  fat;  2nd,  Hallita  of  Vena- 
dera, 8.594  lbs.;  3rd,  Golden  Tina,  8.259 
pounds. 

Section  644 — 1st,  Loleta  of  Venadera, 
9.255  lbs.  of  fat;  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  no 
awards. 

Section  645 — 1st,  Aldene  of  Venadera, 
5.102  lbs.  of  fat;  2nd,  Logrero's  Regina, 
5.022  lbs.;  3rd  and  4th,  no  awards. 

As  all  the  entries  were  Jerseys,  that 
breed  received  all  of  the  awards. 

The  $400  awarded  to  two  cows  of  a 
herd  of  20  or  more  who  had  produced  the 
highest  average  amount  of  butter-fat  in 
any  cow-testing  association  in  California, 
was  received  by  Gilbert  Trigg,  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  whose  herd  averaged  383  lbs. 
of  fat. 


Swine  Breeders'  Meeting. 

During  the  State  Fair  week  the  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Fair  Grounds,  where  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  regular  annual  meeting  at  Davis 
early  in  November. 

A  committee  consisting  of  A.  M.  Henry, 
G.  A.  Murphy  and  M.  Bassett  was  ap- 
pointed to  frame  by-laws  and  provide  en- 
tertainment for  the  coming  meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  assess  each  member 
winning  one  or  more  first  prizes  at  the 
Fair  $2,  and  in  this  way  quite  a  little 
money  was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Fourteen  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted and  the  general  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  new  association  will  be  success- 
ful. 

New  Rice  Mill. 

There  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to- 
date  rice  mills  in  the  United  States — at 
least  it  is  so  stated  by  a  correspondent. 
The  Chas.  E.  Hale  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
has  leased  the  brick  cannery  at  Biggs, 
Butte  county,  and  is  installing  a  mill 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  1200  bags 
per  24-hour  run.  The  new  mill  will  be 
called  California  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
and  will  be  managed  by  W.  E.  Barnard, 
formerly  with  the  grain  firm  of  Barnard 
&  Bunker,  of  San  Francisco,  who  esti- 
mates the  yield  of  rice  grown  in  Califor- 
nia this  year  to  be  250,000  bags.  It  is 
conceded  by  the  best  authorities  that  the 
Wataribune  variety  now  grown  extensive- 
ly in  Butte  county  is  the  best  milling 
and  food  rice  in  the  world.  The  mill 
will  turn  out  the  finished,  polished  prod- 
uct and  will  offer  to  the  California  house- 
wife a  rice  unsurpassed  for  size,  color, 
and  cooking  qualities.  The  mill  will  also 
introduce  to  the  stock  and  dairy  men  of 
this  State  a  rice  meal  and  bran  used  by 
prominent  stockmen  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Japanese  rice  is  ripe  on  the  Moulton 
ranch  in  Colusa  county  and  harvesting 
has  begun.  It  is  stated  that  the  heads 
are  remarkably  full  of  grain  and  the  crop 
very  fine  and  heavy.  A  new  feature  to 
the  rice  industry  is  the  shipping  of  last 


'Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


The  Gold  Medal  Winner 

Made  In  20,  30  and  40  M.P. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

Stockton,  Cal. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raisins  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52  P. 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona ,  Ca  lif 

or  Pense-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Forter- 
rllle,  Cat.  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 
GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Money  At  Five  Per  Cent 


Money  loaned  on  ranches  at  five 
per  cent  to  pay  off  your  mortgage, 
build  or  buy  your  home. 

In  Case  of  Sickness  the  company 
allows  six  months'  grace.  Call  in 
and  let  us  explain  the  plan  that  is 
ahead  of  all  others.  Address  H.  L. 
Johnson,  26  South  California  St., 
Stockton,  California. 
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year's  rice  straw  to  paper  companies  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  About  100 
tons  of  the  straw  has  been  shipped  from 
Richvale. 


General  Agriculture. 

Very  large  crops  of  Egyptian  corn  have 
been  harvested  from  Tulare  lake  lands 
this  year,  and  profits  are  large. 

W.  S.  Burdick,  a  Roberts  Island  farmer, 
is  reported  to  have  had  great  success  with 
30  acres  of  broomcorn,  which  is  yielding 
nearly  a  ton  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  to  man- 
age the  Nevada  Sugar  Co.'s  factory  at 
Fallon,  which,  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  beets  used  the  last  two  years,  has  not 
paid  expenses.  The  crop  this  year  is  said 
to  be  good. 

All  local  records  for  high  sugar  content 
of  beets  at  Huntington  Beach,  Orange 
county,  are  claimed  to  have  been  broken 
this  year,  and  it  is  said  that  some  grow- 
ers averaged  $9  per  ton  for  all  beets 
turned  in. 

Bean  growers  of  District  70,  Sutter 
county,  have  organized  a  warehouse  com- 
pany and  have  started  construction  of  the 
building. 

L.  H.  Day,  commissioner  of  San  Benito, 
is  getting  after  the  Russian  thistle  in  his 
county.  In  Ventura,  Commissioner  Vaile 
is  going  as  hard  after  Johnson  grass. 

Cotton  growers  in  Imperial  county 
have  had  trouble  to  get  pickers,  owing  to 
a  strike  of  Chinese  laborers  for  as  high 
wages  as  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
growers.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange 
has  been  operating  to  import  laborers  to 
take  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

Big  profits  from  a  small  patch  of  sweet 
potatoes  sold  locally  are  reported  by  W. 
M.  Wilcox,  Strathmore,  Tulare  county. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  cargo 
of  barley  sent  from  California  left  San 
Francisco  September  20  for  New  York  on 
the  ship  William  P.  Frye.  The  vessel 
carried  103,000  sacks,  making  5576  tons. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
decided  to  continue  the  potato  quarantine 
against  certain  exporting  countries  where 
potatoes  are  affected  with  the  potato  wart. 
This  will  practically  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  its  own  crop  and  that 
of  Canada  and  make  for  high  prices  in 
short  years. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Com- 
pany has  made  contracts  with  many  farm- 
ers for  sugar  beets  next  year. 

A  private  estimate  of  the  world's  hop 
c.rrm  is  1,344  554  hundredweight.  Prices 
are  good,  sales  being  made  recently  here 
from  17  to  21  cents  a  pound. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  is  improving 
a  tract  of  heavy  land  planted  to  hops  at 
Wheatland  by  putting  on  large  quantities 
of  sand  dredged  from  the  river  bed.  The 
experiment  is  expensive  but  valuable. 


Irrigation  Notes. 

The  Cupertino  Improvement  Club, 
Santa  Clara  county,  is  pushing  the  propo- 
sition for  the  formation  of  a  great  irriga- 
tion district,  the  water  being  taken  from 
Santa  Cruz  mountain  streams  and  con- 
ducted over  the  valley.  Under  the  plans 
the  expense  would  be  $367,000,  including 
dam  $82,000  and  distributing  system 
$225,000. 

Water  users  of  the  Modesto  irrigation 
district  are  organizing  a  permanent  water 
users'  association  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving irrigation  conditions  all  over  the 
district. 

Farmers  of  the  Pacheco  district,  near 
Redding,  are  taking  formal  action  to 
take  over  the  plant  of  the  Redding  Elec- 
tric Company  and  operate  an  irrigation 
district.  Plans  for  the  proposed  new  dis- 
trict in  Butte  county  are  also  being  rap- 
idly developed. 

Farmers  on  the  bottom  lands  near 
Biggs,  Butte  county,  are  endeavoring  to 
have  the  Feather  River  Canal  Company 


put  a  lateral  from  their  main  canal  to 
carry  water  to  about  3000  acres. 

Several  government  officials  have  been 
inspecting  the  proposition  to  take  water 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Carson 
river  to  irrigate  lands  near  Gardnerville 
and  Minden. 

The  Sacramento  river  at  Tehama  a  few 
days  ago  was  8  inches  below  former  low- 
water  mark. 

The  Merced  Irrigation  District  cam- 
paign committee  has  laid  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  proposed  district  in  Merced 
county,  which  mill  include  220,000  acres. 

Hatfield,  the  "rain  maker"  is  wanting 
to  bet  his  chances  on  the  weather  against 
$3000  to  $5000  of  hard  cash  with  West 
Side  farmers. 

W.  O.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District,  has  filed  on 
8000  feet  of  water  at  Laguna  dam. 

Through  a  cave-in  on  a  tunnel  in  the 
Turlock  Irrigation  District  two  men  were 
recently  killed  and  several  others  serious- 
ly injured. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  signed 
a  permit  to  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Company  for  extensive  development 
of  water  power  on  the  Kern  river,  Kern 
National  Forest. 


Grape  News. 

Deliveries  of  raisins  have  begun, 
though  not  many  Muscats  have  yet  been 
turned  in.  The  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany has  already  shipped  a  number  of 
cars  of  Sultanas  and  Thompsons.  The 
price  of  raisins  since  the  actual  size  of 
the  crop  has  been  seen  has  been  going 
up  nicely  and  sales  have  been  numerous. 
A  single  sale  of  2000  tons  to  Rosenberg 
Bros,  was  made  and  a  large  number  of 
other  sales  also.  The  Eastern  market 
has  been  as  good  as  the  California  mar- 
ket. L.  R.  Payne,  formerly  of  the  Fresno 
Home  Packing  Company,  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  company.  The  stock 
of  the  Associated  has  been  selling  better 
to  growers  than  for  some  time. 

Wineries  are  said  to  be  offering  $12 
per  ton  for  second  crop  Muscats.  Wine 
grapes  in  the  raisin  district  are  bringing 
$11,  with  an  upward  tendency  and  some 
sales  at  $12. 

It  is  stated  that  $40  and  $42  has  been 
offered  for  Emperors  at  Fresno.  Malaga 
prices  have  failed  since  Tokays  reached 
the  market. 


Miscellaneous  News  Items. 

The  Tulare  County  Beemen's  Associa- 
tion is  to  sell  two  cars  of  honey  now  and 
hold  another  car  for  a  hoped  for  rise  in 
price. 

The  Stanislaus  Poultry  Association  is 
beginning  a  campaign  for  membership  in 
preparation  for  the  show  to  be  held  in 
November. 

A  news  item  from  Butte  county  states 
that  a  Sacramento  concern  will  shuck  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  for  the  husks, 
which  are  used  in  tamale  making. 

Russian  farmers  have  purchased  a  sec- 
ond large  farm  near  Klamath  Falls,  Ore- 
gon, in  the  United  States  irrigation 
project. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Up  to  the  middle  of  September  the  For- 
est Service  reported  that  less  damage  had 
been  done  to  forests  by  fires  than  had 
ever  been  recorded  and  the  fire  season 
was  practically  at  an  end. 


The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
Amherst,  announces  that  it  has  publish?' 
a  complete  bulletin  on  greenhouse  stru 
ture  and  practices,  which  may  be  had  o; 
application  of  interested  persons. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PKERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal, 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Make  your  plants 
and  trees  work  24  hours 
a  day  for  you 

RAISING  alfalfa,  a  farmer  in  Sonoma  County  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  good  stand.    '1  here   was  plenty  of  water.  The 
soil  seemed  to  be  of  fine  rich  quality.   Yet  the  results  were  poor. 
He  tried  a  fertilizer.   Still  no  results. 

His  next  stop  was  to  write  a  letter  to  us  setting  forth  his  troubles  explic- 
it t  »/?™  hlS  descriPtion  our  Service  Department  in  (lie  charge  of 
k  <S  r f ary-' wno  was  t°r  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  department 
at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three  years  previous  to  that, 
engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
readily  determined  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

It  was  a  lack  of  lime— producing  a  sour  condition  of  the  soil  and  making 
proper  growth  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  PROPER  !•  KRTILIZhR 
1  REATMENT  was  prescribed,  a  normal  crop  production  followed. 
If  your  plants  and  trees  are  forced  to  exhaust  their  energies  in  extracting 
the  insoluble  plant  foods  of  the  soil,  you  can't  get  a  maximum  income- 
maximum  crops. 

Let  your  plants  work  24  hours  a  day  and  every  minute  of  the  time  devoted 
to  reproduction— not  fighting  for  nourishment  from  the  soil.  1  he  PROPER 
fertilizer  will  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Tell  us  your  crop  troubles  and  we  will  help  you  solve  them.  Our  Service 
Department  was  created  with  that  sole  purpose  in  view  and  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  call  upon  us  at  any  time  wiihout  incurring  any  obligation  on  your 
part. 

We  have  j"ur.t  issued  a  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops"  which  deals 
comprehensively  with  fertilization  and  fertilizers.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  this  book  without  any  cost  to  you  and  it  may  mean  a  saving  of  thous- 
ands of  doliars  in  actual  profits  from  your  farm.   Write  today. 

The  Pacific  Ouanao  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

80.?  SECURITY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Sou  hern  California,  Chapman  Fertlizer  Co. 
217  Central  Bui'ding,  Los  Angeles 

GAViOTA 

FERTILIZER 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  OF  QUALITY 
Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 


MONEY  IN  WALNUTS 

With  the  land  owner  the  important  question  arises:  "What  can  I  plant  that  will 
surely  be  in  greatest  demand  and  from  which  I  can  make  the  most  money?"  The 
true  answer  is: 

The  Franquette  Walnut,  Peer  of  Them  All 

37,815,000  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts  imported  into  the  U.  S.  in  one  year.  Is  this 
sufficient  evidence  of  demand?  How  about  returns  from  nuts?  22  to  25c  per  pound 
wholesale,  and  eagerly  bought  up.  How  about  over-production?  It  never  will  be. 
Why?  Because  the  English  walnut  can  only  be  grown  in  a  limited  section  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  How  about  expense?  Practically  none.  No  spraying,  little  or  no 
pruning.  Nuts  are  gathereed  from  the  ground  when  they  fall,  and  dried  in  the  sun 
or  on  racks  in  sheds.  How  many  trees  per  acre?  27  set  40  feet  apart  ep.ch  way. 
Room  for  other  crops  between  trees  until  they  require  the  full  ground  space.  How 
long  do  I  have  to  wait  for  returns?  Our  fine  four-year-old  5  to  7-foot  trees  will 
begin  bearing  first  to  second  year  after  setting,  increasing  each  year  thereafter. 
In  three  to  four  years  should  net  over  $200.00  per  acre  and  when  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age  will  more  than  double  this  income.  What  is  their  limit  in  bearing?  None 
known.  Some  trees  in  France  over  100  years  old  bearing  heavily.  These  trees  may 
be  set  in  corners  and  all  waste  spaces.  They  are  beautiful  for  garden,  lawn  and 
street  planting,  combining  beauty,  shade  and  handsome  returns  in  nuts.  They  are 
late  bloomers,  escaping  late  frosts  in  spring  and  are  blight,  insect  and  disease  proof. 
-They  produce  the  largest  and  finest  nuts  of  any  English  walnut  varieties  known,  as 
well  as  more  meat  per  pound  of  nuts  and  of  highest  flavor. 

Mr  Landowner,  your  question  has  been  answered.  We  believe  you're  interested. 
We  have  the  trees  and  will  ship  free  of  freight  charges,  guaranteeing  every  tree 
true  to  name  Plant  this  season.  Get  started  in  the  biggest  and  safest  money 
making  business  your  land  can  possibly  produce. 

These  valuable  trees  are  offered  at  but  $1.00  each  straight. 

Salem  Nursery  Company,     saiem,  Oregon 


Attention  ALFALFA  Growers. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  testimonials  from  growers  who  increased 
their  crops  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  by  using 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Alfalfa  is  a  legume.  It  needs  Phosphorus — the  element  California 
soils  are  deficient  in  and  that  Mococo  Superphosphate  is  so  rich  in. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
Nearly  new  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  lor  sale  at  Hickman,  Stanislaus  County 
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New  Treatment  for  Contagious 

Abortion. 


A  new  hope  for  the  control  of  this  serious  dairy 
evil  is  based  upon  the  publication  of  the  Vermont 
Experimental  Station  of  experiments  indicating 
that  the  use  of  a  perfectly  harmless  medicine, 
which  is  already  used  in  human  medication  for 
other  purposes,  may  prove  thoroughly  effective 
in  ridding  the  system  of  the  cow  of  the  germ 
which  is  known  to  be  the  active  agency  in  the  loss 
of  calves. 

F.  A.  Rich,  veterinarian  of  that  station  pub- 
lishes in  Bulletin  174  (which  can  be  had  by  ap- 
plication to  the  station  at  Burlington,  Vt.)  a  full 
account  of  his  researches  and  experiments  which 
justify  the  following  statements: 

.Methylene  blue  is  a  well  known,  though  not 
widely  used,  antiseptic.  Its  penetrability  and 
activity  have  long  been  recognized  in  bacterio- 
ligical  laboratories.  Its  use  as  an  internal  anti- 
septic in  human  medicine  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. The  highest  purity  medicinal  grade  is 
best  adapted  to  internal  use,  since  it  is  guaranteed 
In  be  free  from  zinc  and  arsenic  and  only  this 
medicinal  grade  should  be  used.  Do  not  confound 
with  methyl  blue  which  is  an  utterly  different 
thing. 

The  application  of  methylene  blue  in  the  labora- 
tory in  the  destruction  of  the'abortion  organism 
and  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which 
is  deadly  work  is  accomplished  may  be  seen  from 
the  laboratory  note  books. 

After  determining  the  specific  bactericidal  ef- 
fect of  methylene  blue  upon  t lie  abortion  organism 
in  the  laboratory,  the  writer  tried  divers  experi- 
ments with  the  chemical  upon  different  cows  in 
the  Experiment  farm  herd,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  dose  of  the  medicine  and  the  best  way  to 
administer  it. 

The  powder  was  fed  in  the  grain,  and  upon  the 
silage,  and  saline  solutions  thereof  were  injected 
under  t lie  skin,  into  the  gravid  uterus  and  into  the 
jugular  vein.  It  has  been  fed  in  small  doses  and 
in  mammoth  doses,  fed  occasionally,  intermit- 
tently, constantly,  fed  to  cows  that  reacted  to  the 
special  test  and  to  those  which  did  not,  fed  to 
young  and  to  old,  to  sick  and  to  well,  to  cows 
of  all  breeds  and  of  no  breed,  to  calves,  bulls, 
steers,  to  human  beings.  No  ill  effects  whatever 
have  followed  the  use  even  of  several  times  the 
necessary  amount  contained  beyond  the  necessary 
length  of  time. 

1.  How  does  methylene  blue  do  its  work?  A 
portion  of  the  dose  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  ap- 
pearing therein  within  30  minutes.  The  blood 
thus  laden  with  the  antiseptic  chemical  is  pumped 
to  every  organ  and  tissue  in  t lie  body  for  purposed 
of  nourishment,  warmth,  secretion  and  excretion; 
and  incidentally  and  abortion  organisms  existing 
in  the  blood  or  other  tissues  of  the  body  are 
almost  of  necessity  overtaken  by  the  bactericidal 
substance  and  destroyed. 

It  destroys  the  abortion  organisms  in  the  di- 
gestive tract,  a  most  important  consideration,  be- 
cause it  is  now  believed  that  the  digestive  tract 
is  the  principal  avenue  of  infection.  Even  the  un- 
absorbed  portion  of  the  chemical  thus  performs 
a  valuable  service  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  like- 
wise in  the  trench  of  the  infected  stable. 

2.  What  becomes  of  it  ?  The  absorbed  portion 
is  principally  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  is  dis- 
charged from  the  body  in  the  urine.  On  this 
account  and  because  of  its  pronounced  antiseptic 
properties,  it  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
both  man  and  domesticated  animals,  to  overcome 
infection  of  the  urinary  tract. 

While  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  vulva 
is  not  the  principal  avenue  of  infection  of  cows 
with  the  abortion  organism,  the  infection  doubt- 
less does  obtain  by  this  route  in  some  cases, 
against  which,  the  excreted  methylene  blue  must 
exert  a  distinct  preventive  influence.  Thus  it 
would  seem  to  serve  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
purpose  of  antiseptic  vaginal  injections  so  ex- 
tensively employed  in  combatting  infectious 
abortion.    The  manure  is  colored  by  the  unab- 


sorbed  portion  of  the  methylene  blue  which,  of 
course,  stains  the  contents  of  the  several  stomachs 
and  intestines. 

A  distinct  blue  is  only  noted  in  the  urine  from 
2  to  6  hours  after  extreme  doses  of  methylene 
blue  have  been  given.  Ordinary  amounts  color 
t  he  urine  green. 

When  20  grams  (%  oz.)  are  administered  daily 
for  7  days,  within  14  hours  from  the  first  dosage 
the  methylene  blue  content  of  the  blood  exceeds 
the  effective  strength  of  the  fluid  which  in  the 
laboratory  tests  was  found  sufficient  to  kill  the 
abortion  organism. 

3.  How  is  it  administered  ?  During  early  trials 
it  was  mixed  with  either  the  grain  or  silage  ration. 
During  later  trials  it  was  given  in  capsules  intro- 
duced into  the  throat  with  a  balling  gun.  This  is 
the  preferable  way  of  administering  the  remedy 
as  the  exact  amount  given  can  easily  be  controlled 
and  all  chances  of  loss  in  manger  and  through 
refusal  to  cat  the  food  are  eliminated. 

4.  What  cows  should  be  dosed  ?  Reacters 
should  certainly  receive  the  treatment,  but  in  our 
judgment,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  often 
well  to  treat  the  entire  herd  wherein  abortion  has 
occurred  or  is  occurring.  The  added  expense 
seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  omitting  any 
animals  that  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

5.  How  much  is  given  and  how  often?  The 
opinion  of  the  writer  to  date  is  that  the  treatment 
should  begin  early  in  pregnancy;  that  10  to  IS 
gram  (%  to  l/o  oz.)  doses  (in  capsules)  should 
be  given  night  and  morning  for  7  days,  and  that 
after  a  4  weeks'  interval  the  treatment  should  be 
repeated  for  another  7  days  and  continued  at  4 
week  intervals  during  the  period  of  gestation. 

6.  What  is  the  cost?  Where  obtained?  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  methylene  blue  (medici- 
nal) is  $2.50  per  pound.  Each  gram  costs  about 
a  half  cent  making  the  daily  dosage  to  cost  about 
10  cents  and  each  week's  treatment  cost  about 
70  cents  per  cow.  The  material  can  be  obtained 
of  wholesale  druggists.  The  medicinal,  not  the 
commercial  grade,  should  be  used. 


CONSERVATION  VIEW  OF  NOVELTIES 


Prof.  O.  M.  .Morris  of  the  Washington  State 
College  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen's  Association,  said  this  : 

Scion  Orchards. — I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
many  nurserymen  in  the  Northwest  might  improve 
their  methods  of  business  by  establishing  scion 
orchards.  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
criticise  scion  orchards,  but  nevertheless,  there 
are  plenty  of  fine  orchards  now  fruiting  that  have 
been  propagated  from  scion  orchards,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  many  nurserymen  will  make 
fewer  mistakes  by  propagating  from  scion 
orchards  than  from  trees  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  neighborhood  or  country  in  which  their 
nursery  is  located.  There  is  too  great  a  possi- 
bility of  scion  wood  becoming  mixed  in  collecting 
and  handling,  and  very  frequently  the  trees  from 
which  the  material  is  taken  are  mistaken  for  cer- 
tain varieties  which  they  are  not  . 

The  Commercial  Motive. — Nurserymen  have 
great  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
new  varieties,  and  I  have  yet  the  first  line  nursery- 
man to  meet  who  was  not  always  interested  in  the 
history  and  genuine  worth  of  any  new  variety  of 
fruit,  ornamental  shrub  or  tree  that  came  in  his 
line  of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  some  nursery- 
men have  been  indiscreet  in  urging  too  general 
trial  of  new  varieties.  For  the  home  orchard  a 
large  list  of  varieties  makes  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  orchard,  but  it,  in  no  sense  can 
be  justified  in  a  commercial  plantation.  New 
varieties  of  genuine  merit  are  rare  and  when  they 
are  found  and  well  prove  nout  ,any  nurseryman 
is  justified  in  using  all  legitimate  means  in  his 
power  to  make  money  out  of  them  and  to  secure 
their  wide  planting.  I  have  no  criticism  against 
men  who  are  searching  constantly  for  new  things, 
but  I  do  believe  that  many  people  are  over  en- 
thusiastic about  what  they  should  reasonably  ex- 


pect in  finding  new  varieties  to  be  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  Breeding  Process. — The  breeding  of  fruit 
is  a  very  slow  and  tedious  process  and  one  that  is 
very  seldom  worth  while.  Most  of  our  good 
varieties  have  been  discovered  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  history 
of  new  tree  fruits  for  a  good  many  years.  Just 
at  present  there  is  a  popular  wave  of  enthusiasm 
about  plant  breeding,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  people  will  become  over  enthusiastic.  Some 
will  make  capital  out  of  the  popular  notion  and 
carry  to  an  unreasonable  extreme,  the  advocacy 
of  development  work  along  this  line.  This  popu- 
lar clamor  for  the  discovery  of  something  new,  I 
believe  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  extremes 
to  which  people  have  gone  in  their  claims  and 
statements  of  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  pedi- 
greed stock.  The  term  pedigree  does  not  deceive 
many  people,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  intended 
to  deceive  directly.  Generally  people  understand 
clearly  what  that  term  is  intended  to  convey 
when  used  in  connection  with  nursery  stock,  and 
it  is  used  ordinarily  only  because  a  more  definite 
term  does  not  seem  to  be  available.  There  is 
something,  no  doubt,  of  merit  in  pedigreed  nursery 
stock.  If  I  were  planting  an  orchard  of  my  own 
and  could  obtain  scions  from  trees  of  certain 
characteristics  of  health,  vigor,  fruitage  and 
disease  resistance,  I  would  certainly  be  willing 
and  glad  to  exert  myself  to  obtain  wood  from 
such  trees  for  propagation,  but  I  would  not  ex- 
pect that  each  tree  propagated  would  be  an  exact 
copy  of  the  parent.  The  mere  fact  that  the  trees 
vary  so  that  I  would  pick  out  individuals  to  propa- 
gate from,  is  the  best  evidence  I  can  think  of  that 
would  convince  me  that  all  individuals  propagated 
from  such  trees  would  be  variable  within  varying 
limits  and  not  exact  individual  patterns  of  the 
parents. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  QUARANTINE. 


To  the  Editor :  I  notice  an  article  in  your  paper 
in  regard  to  sheep  having  been  recently  imported 
from  England.  May  goats  be  imported  now  as 
well  as  sheep?  I  understand  the  United  States 
had  quarantine  regulations  forbidding  such  im- 
portations until  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  was 
eradicated  in  Europe. — E.  L.  S.,  Varain. 

Answer  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hicks,  Inspector  in  Charge, 
P.ureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Replying  to  yours  of  current  date,  you  are  in- 
formed that  no  ruminants  are  permitted  to  be 
imported  from  Continental  Europe  on  account  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  I  believe  they  may  be 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 
(  hannel  Islands,  provided  a  permit  is  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  their 
being  shipped  from  there.  There  are  but  very 
few  places  at  present  outside  of  North  America 
from  which  ruminants  may  be  shipped  into  this 
country. 


PACIFIC  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION. 


The  preliminary  classification  for  the  third  an- 
nual show,  Pacific  International  Livestock  Expo- 
sition, to  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  been  issued  and  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  application  to  O.  M.  Plummer, 
Manager,  Stock  Yards,  Portland.  The  premiums 
will  amount  to  approximately  $15,000.  The  show 
will  be  held  December  8  to  i3,  1913. 

In  the  fat  and  dairy  breeds  regular  premiums 
amount  to  $6125,  besides  $850  in  special  pre- 
miums and  $300  worth  of  cups.  In  the  fat  classes 
of  cattle,  regular  premiums  amount  to  $2145,  be- 
sides $200  in  special  premiums.  Breeding  sheep, 
$1480  regular  premiums,  $45  special  premiums. 
Fat  sheep,  $739  regular  premiums.  Breeding 
hogs,  $1392  regular  premiums,  $150  special  pre- 
miums and  $50  cup.  Fat  hogs,  $805  regular  pre- 
miums. Students'  judging  contest,  $200,  open  to 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country. 


HUMUS  AND  ITS  MAKING. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  state  what  weight  of 
humus  in  pounds  will  be  added  to  soil  for  each 
ton  (dry  weight)  of  vetch,  or  other  similar  crop, 
plowed  under. 

Will  such  vegetable  matter  be  completely  humi- 
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£ed  in  one  season  if  turned  under  about  the  time 
of  the  first  rains? 

Does  vegetable  matter  become  humified  more 
readily  if  turned  under  in  the  green  state,  rather 
-than  the  dry? 

Finally,  where  soil  is  neutral — no  surplus  al- 
kaline properties — is  there  danger  of  rendering 
such  soil  acid  by  annually  turning  under  a  green 
manure  crop? 

In  a  soil  of  neutral  character,  is  there  likely 
to  be  marked  benefit  from  the  application  of 
ground  limestone,  and  if  so,  at  what  rate  per 
acre? — Rancher,  Grass  Valley. 

Answer  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman. 

Answering  the  foregoing,  I  may  say  that  thus 
far  we  have  carried  out  one  experiment  on  the 
amounts  of  humus  produced  from  green  manures, 
and  we  find  that  about  half  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  clover  material,  which  was  used  in  our 
•experiments,  was  transformed  into  humus,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Hilgard  method. 

We  find  that  in  a  season  of  about  six  months, 
with  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  all  organic 
matter  added  to  the  soil  is  humified  or  oxodized, 
so  that  no  recognizable  cell  tissue  remains  be- 
hind. Most  of  it  is  transformed  into  humus  in 
three  months,  and  more  than  half  of  it  in  six 
weeks. 

Vegetable  matter  is  more  readily  changed  to 
humus  when  turned  over  into  the  soil  in  the 
green  state  than  when  plowed  under  dry :  at  least 
"the  very  scant  experimental  data  which  we  have 
on  this  subject  to  date  justifies  us  in  making 
that  statement. 

There  is  a  slight  danger  of  rendering  soil  which 
is  neutral  in  reaction,  acid  by  repeated  green 
manuring.  In  any  case,  soil  should  be  kept  in 
a  slightly  alkaline  condition  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  and,  especially  where  green  manuring  is 
practiced,  the  use  of  one  to  two  tons  of  lime  to 
the  acre  once  in  five  or  six  years  on  neutral  soil 
will  be  necessary  for  good  cropping. 

In  a  soil  of  neutral  character,  decided  benefit 
in  total  yield  of  crops  may  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Such  applications 
do  not  always  manifest  the  benefit  accruing  from 
them  by  the  outward  appearance  of  the  crop,  but 
the  total  weight  and  nitrogen  content  are  al- 
ways affected  by  the  application  of  lime.  Un- 
less a  soil  under  such  conditions  is  well  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter,  a  very  finely  ground 
limestone  should  be  employed. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


OCCURRENCE  OF  BLIGHT  UPON  "IMMUNE" 
WALNUTS. 

To  the  Editor :  During  the  present  season  a 
common  condition  has  come  to  light  in  several 
instances  wherein  walnuts  of  some  of  the  sup- 
posedly most  blight-immune  varieties  have  shown 
a  considerable  prevalence  of  the  disease  upon  the 
green  nuts.  This  has  occurred  invariably  in  rather 
dry  places  or  light  soils,  and  especially  upon  top 
grafts  worked  on  English  or  black  walnut  trees. 
In  older  trees  or  grafts  of  the  same  varieties,  and 
also  in  all  trees  upon  fairly  heavy  and  well  irri- 
gated soil,  no  such  occurrence  of  blight  has  taken 
place. 

Growers  need  not  feel  alarmed  or  disappointed 
over  this  occurrence  of  blight  on  several  of  our 
most  promising  varieties.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  upon  thrifty  young  trees,  and  espe- 
cially upon  top  grafts  on  old  trees,  the  nuts  are 
more  susceptible  to  blight  and  most  other  diseases 
than  they  are  upon  older  trees.  The  present  in- 
stance seems  to  be  a  case  where  the  nuts  being 
upon  very  thrifty  vigorous  growth  have  made  a 
soft,  succulent  development  very  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  Lack  of  moisture  during  the  present 
dry  season,  especially  where  no  irrigation  is  prac- 
tised, has  then  checked  the  growth  of  such  trees 
and  made  them  still  less  resistant  to  the  disease. 

This,  we  feel  sure,  is  simply  a  temporary  con- 
dition, and  there  is  no  reason  to  change  our  esti- 
mate of  any  of  the  walnut  varieties  on  account  of 
this  occurrence.  It  is,  however,  an  added  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  fairly  heavy  soil  and  plenty  of 
irrigation  for  walnut  culture. 

Ralph  E.  Smith. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

For  60  years  California  has  been  annually  hold- 
ing State  Fairs,  and  the  one  just  finished  speaks 
more  highly  than  mere  words  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  State  since  the  first  one 
was  held. 

It  may  seem  a  rather  antique  phrase  to  say 
that  it  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  but  that 
is  the  way  some  120,000  visitors  expressed  their 
opinion.  As  in  former  years,  the  agricultural 
part  was  the  larger  and  more  interesting.  The 
county  exhibits  were  much  larger  in  numbers 
than  those  of  last  year  and  the  floor  space  in  the 
Agricultural  hall  and  Annex  was  practically  all 
taken  up  by  the  different  counties."  Solano  county 
took  first  honors  for  the  best  county  exhibit  and 
Fresno  second.  Many  unique  ideas  were  worked 
out  in  decorating  the  different  county  booths  and 
much  credit  is  due  the  enterprising  exhibitors. 

Farm  machinery  of  every  kind  was  shown  in 
large  quantity  and  daily  demonstrations  were 
made  by  the  different  concerns,  showing  their 
wares  in  actual  operation.  In  this  department 
this  year's  Fair  brought  out  many  exhibitors  who 
have  not  heretofore  attended,  and  he  who 
was  interested  in  farm  machinery  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  more  knowledge  along  this 
line  than  could  be  gained  at  any  other  time  or 
place  in  the  State. 

Horses. — Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment at  the  Fair  was  the  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  live  stock  shown  in  most  divisions. 

The  Percheron  horse  entries  were  larger  this 
year  than  last  and  everyone  realized  that  with 
such  large  classes  the  winners  had.  to  be  good  in- 
dividuals. A  noticeable  feature  of  the  entries  in 
this  breed  were  the  large  number  of  home  breed- 
ers and  the  small  number  of  importers  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  show,  and  while  there  is 
still  need  of  improvement  in  the  quality,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  California  can  in  time  be  the 
home  of  high  class  draft  horse  breeders. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Shire  classes,  the  judge 
said  that  the  animals  exhibited  were  a  credit 
to  the  West  and  that  they  were  good  enough  to 
receive  recognition  at  any  of  the  larger  Eastern 
shows.  The  quality  among  the  Shires  was  per- 
haps the  best  of  any  breed  shown,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors may  well  be  congratulated.  The  Belgian 
entries  were  not  as  large  as  either  of  the  above 
breeds,  but  showed  good  judgment  in  selection, 
and  also  that  the  breed  should  receive  more  con- 
sideratipn  in  the  future. 

In  the  grade  drafters,  large  classes  of  high 
quality  was  very  evident  and  the  strong  compe- 
tition brought  out  many  outstanding  individuals. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  Short-horn  show  this  year 
was  lacking  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  and  good 
judgment  in  fitting  was  very  evident.  That  the 
breed  is  being  improved  was  seen  in  the  bull,  Hill- 
crest  Knight,  who  won  the  junior  championship 
and  ran  his  sire,  Greenwood  Knight,  a  hard  race 
for  grand  championship. 

The  Hereford  classes  were  well  filled  with  high- 
class  individuals  this  year  and  brought  out  com- 
petition from  Oregon.  The  bull  Hopeful  Prince 
won  the  junior  championship,  while  the  grand 
championship  went  to  Young  Donald.  Both  of 
these  were  exceptionally  good  individuals  and 
were  deserving  of  the  honors  they  received. 
Judging  by  the  showing  made,  California  Here- 
fords  are  of  a  high  standard  and  are  receiving 
more  recognition. 

In  size  and  quality  the  Red  Polled  showing  this 
year  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  previous 
years,  and  although  the  majority  of  prizes  went 
outside  of  this  State,  a  lack  of  proper  fitting  was 
very  evident  in  our  home-grown  animals,  due  to 
a  large  extent,  it  was  said,  to  the  dry  year. 

More  Angus  stock  was  badly  needed  this  year 
to  make  the  showing  of  that  breed  interesting. 

The  fat  steer  showing  was  of  exceptional  good 
quality  and  showed  what  may  be  expected  by 
keeping  well-bred  stock. 

John  T.  Caine,  of  Logan,  Utah,  judged  the 
beef  cattle,  and  remarks  that  the  State  may  well 
be  pround  of  the  quality  of  her  stock,  which 


would,  he  thinks,  rank  as  high  as  that  of  older 
breeders  in  the  Middle  West. 

Dairy  Breeds. — No  other  division  in  the  live 
stock  department  showed  larger  gains  in  size  and 
quality  than  the  dairy  cattle,  and  Prof.  O.  E. 
Reed,  of  Kansas,  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
display  was  really  remarkable,  considering  that 
the  breeding  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  is  compara- 
tively new  in  this  State. 

The  showing  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  were  the 
largest  ever  made  in  the  State,  and  the  Holstein 
classes,  while  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  last 
year,  showed  more  class  than  ever,  in  fact,  the 
judge  stated  that  nowhere  had  he  seen  a  better 
Holstein  showing  west  of  New  York.  In  the  Hol- 
stein championships,  the  bull  Lorena  Korndyke 
took  grand  and  senior  championships  over  a  large 
list  and  showed  that  as  an  outstanding  individual 
he  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  grand  champion  cow,  Inka  Tritomia,  is  a 
remarkable  individual  and  was  deserving  of  the 
first  prize,  but  the  grand  old  cow,  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke  was  not  in  condition  to  show  at  her 
best,  otherwise  the  results  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

The  two  bulls,  Altoma  Interest  and  King  Valet 
Imp.,  ran  a  close  race  for  grand  championship  in 
the  Jersey  division,  and  while  the  former  received 
the  award,  the  judge  stated  that  King  Valet  Imp. 
was  one  of  the  best  breeding  bulls  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  bull  Owl  of  Belleview  was  awarded 
junior  championship,  the  cow  Golden  Leda  of  S. 
B.  was  senior  and  grand  champion  cow,  and 
Valet's  Handsome  Semole  of  Lockeford  junior 
champion. 

An  outstanding  individual  in  the  Guernseys  was 
Raymond  8th 's  Desire,  awarded  junior  and  grand 
championship  in  the  female  class. 

The  Dutch  Belted  classes  contained  two  of  the 
best  individuals  of  that  breed  in  America,  having 
won  high  honors  at  the  International  in  Chicago 
last  year. 

The  five-day  butter-fat  contest  was  short  of  en- 
tries this  year,  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  as 
a  consequence  only  Jerseys  were  entered.*  How- 
ever, considerable  interest  was  taken  by  visitors 
interested  in  the  production  of  dairy  animals. 

Swine. — While  the  swine  showing  was  no  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  the  quality  was,  generally 
speaking,  superior,  and  a  noticeable  feature  was 
that  over-fitting  was  not  generally  practiced.  T. 
F.  McConnell,  of  Morgan  Hill,  did  the  swine  judg- 
ing and  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  a  better 
collection  than  the  one  this  year  and  that  many 
of  those  shown  were  the  best  individuals  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Artful  Masterpiece  was  awarded  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  Berkshire  boar  division,  H's  Big 
Bone  was  grand  champion  boar  among  the  Poland- 
Chinas,  Colonel's  Advancer  grand  champion  in 
the  Duroc  classes,  El  Capitan  grand  champion  in 
the  O.  I.  C,  Berkeley  King  grand  champion  in 
Hampshires,  and  the  Lockhaven  stock  took  all 
prizes  in  the  Yorkshire  classes,  being  the  only 
swine  of  the  breed  exhibited. 

Judging  by  the  sales  made  among  exhibitors, 
the  hog  entries  next  year  will  be  much  larger. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  and  goat  divisions  were  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality  this  year,  the  first 
named  containing  some  individuals  that  were  said 
to  be  the  finest  ever  shown  in  the  West,  but  a 
noticeable  fault  was  the  small  number  of  ex- 
hibitors. With  the  number  of  breeders  of  high- 
class  sheep  that  this  State  boasts  of,  the  sheep 
division  should  be  much  better  filled,  and  it  would 
seem  that  unless  a  renewed  interest  is  taken 
visitors  will  be  disappointed  in  the  numbers 
shown  in  the  future.  The  Boy's  Stock  Judging 
Contest  held  this  year  was  a  new  feature  and  pro- 
vided a  great  educational  opportunity  for  the  con- 
tenders. Rare  good  judgment  was  shown  by  sev- 
eral of  the  entrants,  and  this  feature  should  be 
continued  in  future  years. 

Undoubtedly  this  year's  showing  of  live  stock 
was  superior  to  that  of  former  years,  and  the 
only  reason  it  was  not  much  larger  was  on  account 
of  the  dry  year. 

A  misunderstanding  existed  among  Holstein 
breeders  regarding  the  base  date  as  to  ages,  other- 
wise more  individuals  would  have  been  entered, 
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and  this  mistake  of  the  directors  should 
be  corrected  next  year. 

The  judging  of  all  classes  of  live  stock 
was  satisfactory  to  most  breeders,  and 
those  who  officiated  should  receive  much 
credit. 

In  this  respect  the  principal  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  the  judges  are  not  se- 
lected early  enough,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  early  selections  would  greatly 
aid  breeders  in  fitting  their  stock. 

Many  interesting  remarks  were  made 
by  the  judges  after  selecting  their  choices 
and  the  following  awards  were  made: 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

T.  S.  Glide — Senior  and  junior  chain 
plon  bull;  senior  and  junior  champion 
cow;  1st  bull  3  yrs..  old  and  over;  1st 
bull  senior  yearling;  1st.  2nd  and  3rd 
junior  yearling  bulls;  1st  and  3rd  senior 
calf;  1st  and  3rd  cows  2  yrs.  and  under 
3:  1st  and  2nd  junior  yearling;  1st  aged 
herd;  1st  get  of  sire,  two  animals  either 
sex:  1st  and  2nd  produce  of  one  cow. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co. — 1st  bull  2  yrs.  and 
under  3;  1st  junior  bull  calf:  2nd  cows 
2  yrs.  and  under  3:  2nd  senior  calf. 

G.  A.  Murphy — 1st  cow  2  yrs.  old  and 
under  3. 

H.  L.  Murphy — Ith  senior  bull  calf. 
J.  H.  Glide — 2nd  senior  bull  calf. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 
Simon  Newman  Co. — Senior  champion 
bull:  grand  champion  bull:  junior  cham- 
pion cow:  1st  bull  3  yrs.  old  and  over; 
2nd  junior  yearling  bull:  2nd  cow  3  yrs. 
old  and  over:  1st  cow  2  yrs.  and  under  3: 
1st  senior  and  junior  yearling:  2nd  junior 
calf:  1st  aged  herd;  2nd  get  of  one  sire: 
1st  two  animals  either  sex  produce  of 
one  cow. 

University  of  California— Junior  cham- 
pion bull;  1st  junior  calf. 

George  Chandler — Senior  and  grand 
champion  cow;  2nd  bull  3  yrs.  and  over: 
1st  bull  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  senior 
yearling  bull:  1st  junior  yearling  bull: 
1st  seiiior  bull  calf:  2nd  junior  calf:  1st 
cow  3  yrs.  and  over;  2nd  cow  2  yrs.  and 
under  3:  2nd  and  3rd  junior  yearling: 
1st  senior  calf;  1st  junior  calf;  2nd  aged 
herd;  1st  breeder's  young  herd;  1st  calf 
herd:  1st  get.  of  one  sire:  2ud  two  ani- 
mals either  sex  produce  of  one  cow. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

R.  Cartwright — 2nd  bull  3  yrs.  or  over: 
2nd  bull  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  junior 
yearling  bull:  2nd  cow  3  yrs.  and  over: 
2nd  junior  yearling:  2nd  and  3rd  senior 
calf:  3rd  aged  herd. 

F.  H.  Porter — 1st  bull  3  yrs.  and  over: 
1st  senior  calf:  1st  and  2nd  junior  calf; 
1st  cow  3  yrs.  and  over:  1st  and  2nd  cow 
2  yrs.  and  under  3:  1st  and  2nd  senior 
yearling:  1st  junior  yearling:  1st  senior 
calf:  1st  junior  calf:  1st  aged  herd;  1st 
breeder's  young  herd:  1st  calf  herd;  1st 
and  2nd  get  of  one  sire:  1st  and  2nd  pro- 
duce of  one  cow;  junior,  senior  and  grand 
champion  bull;  grand  junior  and  senior 
champion  cow. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS. 
University  of  California — Only  exhib- 
itor and  all  awards. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

A.  W,  Morris  &  Sons— Bulls:  grand, 
junior  and  senior  champion:  1st  3  yrs, 
old  and  over;  1st  2  yrs.  old  and  under  3; 
2nd  senior  yearling;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
junior  yearling:  2nd  and  3rd  senior  calf; 
4th  junior  calf.  Cows:  junior  champion; 
2nd  4  yrs.  old  and  over;  4th  3  yrs.  and 
under  4;  1st  and  4th  2  yrs.  and  under  3; 
2nd.  3rd  and  4th  senior  yearling;  1st. 
2nd  and  3rd  junior  yearling;  1st,  2nd.  3rd 
and  4th  senior  calf;  1st  and  2nd  junior 
calf;  1st  aged  herd:  1st  and  2nd  breed- 
ers young  herd:  1st  and  3rd  calf  herd: 
1st  and  2nd  get  of  one  sire  4  animals 
any  age  or  sex;  1st  and  2nd  produce  of 
one  dam.  2  animals  of  any  ago  cr  sex. 

Stanford  University— Bulls:   2nd  3  yrs. 


and  over;  3rd  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  4th 
junior  yearling:  2nd  junior  calves.  Cows: 
3rd  and  4th  4  yrs.  and  over;  3rd  2  yrs. 
and  under  3;  3rd  aged  herd;  2nd  calf 
herd:  3rd  get  of  one  sire  4  animals. 

Dr.  E.  .1.  Weldon— Bulls:  4th  junior 
calf;  3rd  senior  yearling. 

.lames  McGillivray — Bulls:  1st  senior 
yearling;  4th  senior  calf.  Cows:  grand 
champion:  1st  4  yrs.  old  and  over;  3rd 
3  yrs,  and  under  4;  2nd  2  yrs.  and  under 
3;  4th  junior  yearling. 

H.  E.  Cornwell — Cows:  1st  and  2nd  3 
yrs.  and  under  4:  1st  senior  yearling; 
4th  get  of  one  sire  4  animals. 

Pure  Gold  Stock  Farm — Bull:  2nd  2 
yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  senior  calves. 

University  of  California — Bulls:  1st  and 
3rd  junior  calf.    Cows:  3rd  junior  calf. 

C.  E.  McDonald — 1st  senior  yearling. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.— Bulls:  1st  3  yrs.  or 
over;  2nd.  3rd  and  4th  2  yrs.  and  under 
3:  2nd  and  3rd  senior  yearling;  3rd  and 
4th  junior  yearlings:  1st  and  4th  senior 
calf:  3rd  and  4th  junior  calf.  Cows: 
grand,  senior  and  junior  champion;  ldt 
and  2nd  4  yrs.  old  and  over:  1st  and  2nd 
3  yrs.  and  under  4:  2nd  2  yrs.  and  under 
3:  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  senior  yearling;  1st 
and  2nd  junior  yearling:  1st.  2nd  and 
3rd  senior  calf;  1st  and  3rd  junior  calf; 
1st  aged  herd:  1st  young  herd:  1st  herd 
of  one  bull  and  4  heifers  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor  under  12  months:  1st  and 
2nd  get  of  one  sire.  4  animals  any  age 
or  sex:  1st  and  2nd  produce  of  one  dam, 
2  animals  any  age  or  sex;  A.  J.  C.  C.  pre- 
mium breeder  s  young  herd. 

G.  O.  Hillier—  Bulls:  1st  3  yrs.  and 
over.  Cows:  3rd  2  yrs.  and  under  3; 
3rd  aged  herd. 

W.  J.  Hackett — Bulls:  3rd  3  yrs.  or  over. 
Cows:  4th  4  yrs.  or  over;  3rd  3  yrs.  and 
under  4:  4th  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  4th 
senior  yearlings:  4th  junior  calf:  2nd 
aged  herd. 

R.  Watson — Bulls:  2nd  junior  yearling; 
1st  junior  calf.  Cows:  4th  junior  year- 
ling; 3rd  herd  of  1  bull  and  4  heifers 
under  1  year. 

J.  E.  and  .1.  B.  Thorpe — Bulls:  3rd 
senior  calf.  Cows:  4th  3  yrs.  and  under 
4;  1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3:  2nd  junior 
calf;  3rd  two  animals,  any  age  or  sex, 
produce  of  one  dam:  3rd  A.  J.  C.  C.  pre- 
mium breeder's  young  herd. 

Fred  B.  Wulff — Junior  champion  bull; 
1st  senior  yearling. 

\V.  J.  O'Brien — 3rd  junior  calf. 

W.  Fisk — 1st  junior  yearling  bull. 

Guy  Miller — Bulls:  senior  and  grand 
champion;  1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3.  Cows: 
3rd  junior  yearling;  4th  senior  calf;  2nd 
young  herd;  2nd  herd  of  1  bull  and  4 
heifers  under  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor: 
4th  get  of  one  sire,  4  animals;  A.  J.  C. 
C.  premium  for  cow  with  best  record 
and  conformation:  2nd  A.  J.  C.  C.  pre- 
mium for  breeder's  young  herd. 

E.  L.  Turner — 3rd  cow  4  yrs.  or  over. 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Dr.  Henderson — Bulls:  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  junior  yearling.  Cows:  3rd  3  yrs. 
and  under  4;  4th  junior  yearling;  1st 
senior  calf:  2nd  produce  of  dam,  2  ani- 
mals any  age  or  sex. 

A.  B.  Humphrey — Bulls:  2nd  3  yrs.  and 
under  4:  2nd  senior  yearling;  2nd  senior 
calf;  2nd  junior  calf.  Cows:  1st  4  yrs. 
and  over:  2nd  3  yrs.  and  under  4;  2nd 
2  yrs.  and  under  3;  3rd  senior  yearling: 
1st  junior  yearling;  2nd  senior  calf:  3rd 
junior  calf;  2nd  aged  herd. 

Ed.  Johnson — 1st  junior  yearling  bull. 

W.  M.  Leland — Bull:  senior  and  grand 
champion:  1st  3  yrs.  and  over  4:  1st  and 
3rd  2  yrs.  and  under  3. 

Chas.  G.  Lathrop — Bulls:  junior  cham- 
pion: 2nd  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  senior 
yearling;  1st  senior  calf;  1st  and  4th 
junior  calf.  Cows:  junior  and  grand 
champion;  2nd  4  yrs.  and  over;  1st  and 
4th  3  yrs.  and-  under  4;  1st -and  3rd  2 


□Seal 


-GREEN 


WHAT  DOES  A  SILO  COST? 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  FARMERS  CLAIM  THAT  A  GOOD  SILO 
WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  THE  FIRST  YEAR.  THAT  BEING  THE 
CASE  IT  COSTS  NOTHING. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  are  keeping  dairy 
cows  or  raising  stock  for  the  market  there  is  no 
investment  which  you  could  make  which  will  pay 
you  better  returns  than  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
SILO. 

The  cost  is  a  secondary  consideration  and  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  you  can  afford  to  erect 
a  silo  this  year,  but  rather  whether  you  can  afford 
to  be  without  one  another  winter. 

A  good  silo  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  dairy 
equipment  of  every  cow  owner  who  wants  to  re- 
alize a  profit  from  his  herd. 

If  you  have  no  silo,  a  little  investigation  will 
be  sure  to  convince  you  that  you  oughtTto  purchase  one  right  away. 

Don't  buy  anything  but  a  wood  silo.  Cement,  or  stone,  or  brick 
not  only  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  wood  in  the  first  place,  but 
there  is  too  much  waste  in  the  spoiled  silage  with  anything  but  a 
wood  silo.  Our  silo  book  explains  why  so  much  better  results  can 
be  obtained  with  a  wood  silo  in  our  coast  climate  than  with  any 
other  kinds. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  at 
the  California  State  Fair,  Sacramento. 

Be  sure  and  get  our  free  silo  book. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Frop. 
DAVIS       -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


'  HILLCKt ST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 


Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires.  but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28.000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter.  80rt  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (812  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  Information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock. 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewm 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BT  FLOCK  IN  IMS. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts.  flTS 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe, 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE.  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
Drat  sad  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  a**. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


I*  Prix. 


September  27,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  and  2nd  senior 
yearling;  2nd  and  3rd  junior  yearling; 
3rd  and  4th  senior  calf;  1st  and  2nd 
junior  calf;  senior  champion;  1st  aged 
herd;  1st  breeder's  young  herd;  1st  calf 
herd;  1st  get  of  sire;  1st  produce  of  dam. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 
Mrs.  Strader  and  U.  G.  Strader — Re- 
ceived all  awards. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm — Boars:  cham- 
pion; 1st  2  yrs.  and  over;  1st  18  mos. 
and  under  2  yrs.;  5th  under  6  mos.  Sows: 
3rd  2  yrs.  and  over;  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
18  mos.  and  under  2  yrs.;  4th  and  5th 
under  6  mos.;  2nd  boar  and  3  sows. 

A.  B.  Humphrey — Boars:  5th  2  yrs. 
and  over;  1st  under  18  mos.;  2nd  under 
1  yr.;  1st  and  2nd  under  6  mos.  Sows: 
1st  and  2nd  over  2  yrs.;  1st  and  2nd  1 
yr.  and  under  18  mos.;  2nd  and  3rd 
under  1  yr.;  3rd  under  6  mos.;  1st  boar 
and  3  sows  over  1  yr.;  1st  boar  and  3 
sows  under  3  yrs.;  1st  boar  and  3  sows 
bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  boar  and  3  sows 
under  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  4 
swine  get  of  some  sire  bred  by  exhibitor; 
1st  4  pigs,  any  age,  produce  of  sow;  2nd 
fat  barrow  any  age. 

H.  L.  Murphy— Boas:  3rd  2  yrs.  and 
over.  Sows:  1st  and  2nd  under  18  mos.; 
1st  and  2nd  under  6  mos.;  2nd  boar  and 
3  sows  under  1  yr.;  2nd  boar  and  3  sows 
under  6  mos.;  2nd  4  swine  get  of  sire; 
2nd  produce  of  sow  4  pigs;  champion 
sow  any  age;  champion  sow  any  age  bred 
by  exhibitor. 

G.  A.  Murphy— Boars:  2nd  2  yrs.  old 
and  over;  2nd  under  18  mos.;  3rd  under 
1  yr.  Sows:  4th  and  5th  2  yrs.  and  over; 
4th  under  1  yr. ;  3rd  boar  and  3  sows  over 
1  yr. ;  3rd  boar  and  3  sows  under  1  yr.; 
1st  fat  barrow  any  age. 

Calla  Grove  Farm — Boars:  1st  under  1 
yr.  Sows:  1st  under  6  mos.;  champion 
boar,  any  age,  bred  by  exhibitor. 

Brae  Bourne  Ranch — 4th  boar  2  yrs. 
and  over. 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

A.  M.  Henry — Boars:  champion  boar, 
any  age;  1st  2  yrs.  and  over;  2nd  1  yr. 
and  under  2;  2nd  boar  under  6  mos. 
Sows:  2nd  2  yrs.  and  over;  2nd  under 
18  mos.;  2nd  boar  and  3  sows  over  1 
yr. ;  1st  4  head  get  of  some  sire  bred  by 
exhibitor. 

M.  Bassett — Boars:  champion,  any  age, 
bred  by  exhibitor;  3rd  over  2  yrs.;  1st 
18  mos.  and  under  2  yrs.;  1st  and  2nd 
6  mos.  and  under  1  yr.;  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
under  6  mos.  Sows:  champion,  any  age; 
1st,  4th  and  5th  2  yrs.  and  over;  1st 
and  2nd  18  mos.  and  under  2  yrs.;  1st 
under  18  mos.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
under  6  mos.;  1st  boar  and  3  sows  over 
1  yr.;  1st  and  3rd  boar  and  3  sows 
under  1  yr.;  1st  boar  and  3  sows  over  1 
yr.  bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  and  3rd  boar 
and  3  sows  under  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor; 
2nd  4  swine  get  of  some  sire;  2nd  4  pigc 


ONE  REGISTERED 


PERCHERON 

STALLION 

2  years  old,  color  steel  gray;  will  make 
1800  to  2000-pound  horse. 

Also  one  Registered  Percheron  mare, 
6  years  old,  color  steel  gray,  for  sale. 
Both  fine  Individuals. 

C.  W.  VAN  GELDER 

Acampo,  Cal. 


3%  IVIOIMEY 

Money  loaned  on  real  estate.  Interest 
on  $1000  for  11  years,  $158.00;  6  months' 
grace.  Repayments,  $8.20  on  $1000  per 
month,  of  which  $7.00  applies  on  principal, 
$1.20  Interest.  You  only  pay  for  what  you 
owe.  Investigate.  Send  for  new  booklet 
"E." 

F.  D.  PHILIPS, 
405-0-7  Security  Bank,  Oakland,  Cal. 


produce  of  1  sow;  1st  and  2nd  any  age; 
2nd  fat  barrow;  1st  pen  of  3  barrows. 

W.  A.  Young — Boars:  2nd  over  2  yrs. 
3rd  under  18  mos.  Sows:  1st  under  1 
yr.;  1st  under  6  mos.;  2nd  boar  and  3 
sows  under  1  yr. ;  2nd  boar  and  3  sows 
under  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Murphy — Boars:   5th  over 

2  yrs.;  4th  and  5th  under  18  mos.;  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  6  mos.  and  under  1  year. 

W.  H.  Browning — 3rd  boar  and  3  sows 
over  1  yer. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE. 

John  P.  Daggs — Boars:  1st  2  yrs.  and 
over;  4th  6  mos.  and  under  1  yr.  Sows: 
1st  and  2nd  1  yr.  and  under  18  mos.; 
2nd  and  4th  6  mos.  and  under  1  yr. ;  1st 
boar  and  3  sows  over  1  yr.;  2nd  boar 
and  3  sows  under  1  yr.;  1st  boar  and  3 
sows  over  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor;  2nd 
boar  and  3  sows  under  1  yr.  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor; 2nd  4  pigs  produce  of  1  sow 
bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  barrow  any  age; 
2nd  3  barrows  any  age. 

J.  K.  Fraser — Boars:  1st  1  yr.  and 
under  18  mos.;  1st  and  3rd  6  mos.  and 
under  1  yr. ;  2nd  and  3rd  under  '6  mos. 
Sows:  1st  and  4th  2  yrs.  and  over;  4th 

1  yr.  and  under  18  mos.;  3rd  6  mos.  and 
under  1  yr. ;  3rd  under  6  mos.;  2nd  boar 
and  3  sows  over  1  yr.;  3rd  boar  and  3 
sows  under  1  yr. ;  3rd  boar  and  3  sows 
under  1  yr.  bred  by  exhibitor;  2nd  bar- 
row any  age;  1st  pen  of  3  barrows  any 
age;  1st  barrow  under  1  yr.;  1st  pen  of 

3  barrows  under  1  year, 

J.  E.  and  J.  B.  Thorpe — Boars:  2nd 

2  yrs.  and  over;  2nd  18  mos.  and  under 
2  yrs.;  4th  1  yr.  and  under  18  mos.; 
5th  G  mos.  and  under  1  yr.  Sows:  2nd 
2  yrs.  and  over;  2nd  18  mos.  and  under 
2  yrs.;  3rd  boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 

Ed.  E.  Johnson — Boars:  3rd  2  yrs.  and 
over;  3rd  1  yr.  and  under  18  mos.  Sows: 
3rd  2  yrs.  or  over;  2nd  barrow  under  1 
yr. ;  3rd  3  barrows  under  1  year. 

Linquist  Bros. — Boars:  1st  18  mos.  and 
under  2  yrs.;  5th  under  6  mos.  Sows: 
5th  6  mos.  and  under  1  yr.;  5th  under  6 
months. 

University  of  California — Boars:  cham- 
pion, any  age,  bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  and 
4th  under  6  mos.  Sows:  1st  and  2nd 
under  6  mos.;  1st- boar  and  3  sows  under 
1  yr. ;  1st  boar  and  3  sows  under  1  yr. 
bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  4  swine  get  of 
some  sire;  1st  4  pigs,  any  age,  produce 
of  1  dam;  3rd  barrow  under  1  yr.;  2nd 
pen  of  3  barrows  under  1  year. 

J.  K.  Fraser — Received  silver  trophy 
from  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  Asso- 
ciation for  fat  barrows  and  breeder's 
young  herd  of  boar  and  3  sows. 

O.  I.  C.  CHESTER  WHITE. 

C.  B.  Cunningham — Only  exhibitor;  all 
awards. 

HAMPSHIRES. 
J.    W.    Henderson — All    entries,  all 
awards. 

YORKSHIRES  AND  OTHER  BREEDS. 

O.  Lockhart — All  entries,  all  awards. 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

T.  S.  Glide — 2nd  ewe  under  1  year. 

Bishop  Bros. — All  other  awards,  in- 
cluding champion  ram  and  ewe. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
University   of   California — All  entries 
and  all  awards. 

DORSET  SHEEP. 
T.  S.  Glide — All  entries  and  all  awards. 

SPANISH  MERINO. 
J.  M.  Howell — All  entries,  all  awards. 

FAT  SHEEP. 
University  of  California — All  entries, 
all  awards. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  space  and  time,  we 
are  unable  to  print  the  awards  in  the 
Horse  Division,  but  will  give  them  in 
our  next  issue,  also  a  review  of  inter- 
esting exhibits  made  by  different  breed- 
ers and  firms. 


Litchfield  Down-Low 
Manure  Spreader 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

One  Lever  Controls  Every  Operation 


HIGH— Underneath 

HIGH — Quality 
HIGH— Results 


LOW— At  Top  Rail 

LOW — For  Easy  Loading. 

LOW— In  Price 


Light  of  draft.  No  weight  on  horses.  Hardwood  sills.  No 
curved  axles.  Self-cleaning  endless  conveyor.  No  choke-box,  bull- 
dog cylinder  and  oil-packed  bearings  are  exclusive  Litchfield 
features.   Nine-foot  wheel  base  and  4-inch  sills. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  C4LIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NATURAL  HAND  ACT  I  Of 


Thirteen  Hundred 
Hinman  Milkers 
Sold  in  First  Six 
Months  of  1913 

Now  in  many  dairies  of  Califor- 
nia because  reliable,  safe,  and  rea- 
sonable in  price.  Any  man  with 
eight  cows  may  have  the  Hinman. 

For  price  and  opinion  of  Cali- 
fornia users,  write 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 

Woodland,  Cal. 


CURSEPAVIN 


'  —or  that  Curb.  Splint,  Ringbone 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's  jk^jk^zz- 
Spavin  Cure.   Mr.  Martens  of  Jpggr 
Shawano, Wis.,  writes  tills  about 


41 


Kendall's  s& 


avin 
tire 


m]  br 


iplng  ; 


3  for 


yearn  for  Spavin  ami  Itlnjrhc 

)t  be  without  It,  because  It  never  Tailed. " 
Let  us  Ben.i  7011  other  letters.   Get  » 
bottle  of  Kendall's  at  once.    Tou  may 
leedit  any  day.    At  jourdrutrtriatell 
abottie.  6  for  $5.  Anle  for  "  Treatise 
1  the  Hone"— Free,  or  write  to 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
i. !■■>■. 1. ui    1  .iiu.  Ver- 
nont,U.9.A. 


BIG  Money 

OFF  SEASON 


There  s  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  You  can  Make  BigMoney 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  »  through  grntil,  .„„,i  or 
clayi  drflli  through  rock.  One  tram 
tolu«  it  over  any  roail.  Operated 
t>y  unnie  tLam   or  by  cus  analna  it 
Iferred.     No  tower  or  Making 
rotates  its  own  drill.  KKKH 
uuios;  Ko»y  Terma. 
Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 


Suite  512, 
1480  McAllister  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Legumes  for  Hogs. 


To  the  Editor:  If  space  permits, 
kindly  answer  through  columns  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press  the  following: 

1.  Is  the  garden  pea,  such  as  Strata- 
gen,  Alameda,  etc.,  considered  a  profit- 
able crop  to  raise  for  putting  weight  on 
hogs? 

2.  At  what  stage  should  the  crop  be 
harvested  to  retain  the  sweetness  in  the 
stalk? 

•  3.  Would  the  cow  pea  be  a  better  crop 
of  hay  from  a  standpoint  of  feeding 
value? 

4.  How  about  the  soy  bean? — B.,  Fal- 
lon, Cal. 

1.  All  the  peas  you  mention  will  serve 
the  same  feeding  purposes.  The  best 
for  you  will  be  the  one  making  most 
growth  and  that  has  to  be  determined 
by  trial.  All  these  legumes  are  better 
for  growing  hogs  than  for  putting  weight 
upon  a  mature  hog;  or  the  latter  pur- 
pose they  can  be  fed  with  barley  or  corn 
to  good  advantage. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Gaustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  N 


F()P  —It  il  penetmt- 
Deal  in 

the 

Li  tori 

Human 

CAUSTIC 

Body 


Healing,  and  for  all  01 
Sores, Bruises  c 
Wounds,  Feloni 
Lxterior  Cancers,  Boils 
Corns  and 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM  ha 
equal  a 
Liniment 


Ws  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  il  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternai  use.  Persistent 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


0  EQUAL 

I   A   

1  Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

mi  rheumatism  more  pood  than  $120  00  paid  In 
doctor' s  bills ."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  I  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE -WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Tamworlta 
Duroc- Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 


2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle.  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Hill  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  iipaly. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Finding 
and  the  Value  of  Hoy  Bean  Heal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Fra-icUco 


2.  They  contain  most  valuable  substan- 
ces throughout  the  whole  growth  if  cut 
after  pods  have  formed  and  before  the 
straw  yellows  much;  they  are  also  most 
acceptable  to  stock  at  that  stage  of 
growth. 

3.  Cow  peas  are  no  better  as  substance 
but  they  will  make  more  growth  in  high 
heat  if  soil  moisture  is  adequate.  Com- 
mon peas  will  stand  light  frost;  cow 
peas  are  really  beans  and  will  be  killed 
by  light  frost,  usually. 

4.  Soy  beans  have  not  been  much 
grown  in  California.  Will  readers  tell 
us  what  they  think  of  them? 

5.  All  the  plants  you  mention  are 
legumes. 


STOCK  TROUBLES— WINTER 
FEED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that  we 
are  unable  to  get  with  calf,  although  we 
have  tried  a  number  of  times.  She  is  a 
comparatively  good  cow  and  would  be 
better  if  we  could  get  her  to  come  fresh. 
Can  you  advise  any  thing  that  we  could 
do  to  bring  this  about? 

I  recently  bought  a  horse,  rather  old 
and  thin,  but  a  good  eater,  and  in  gen- 
erally fair  shape.  However,  I  have 
trouble  with  the  harness  rubbing  sores 
on  her,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  her  entirely  free  from  them.  She 
is  a  good  traveler  and  I  only  use  her 
with  a  buggy.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
that  will  improve  this  conditions? 

Can  you  suggest  desirable  crops  that 
may  be  sown  on  unirrigatable  land  this 
fall  after  the  first  rains,  that  would  be 
adapted  to  feed  to  cows  in  connection 
with  alfalfa  hay.  I  have  in  mind  to  plant 
something  in  the  line  of  root  crops,  to 
be  followed  with  early  potatoes  and  later 
with  corn.  Would  this  be  advisable,  and 
where  is  it  best  to  plant  early  potatoes? 
— M.  F.  P.,  Los  Molinos. 

Veterinary  Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Creely. 

Eight  hours  before  being  put  to  the 
bull,  insert  a  prepared  pledget  into  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  Any  druggist  or 
instrument  house  can  furnish  the  pledget. 
Bathe  the  affected  skin  with  the  follow- 
ing solution: 

Lead  acetate  1  ounce 

Zinc  sulphate  1  ounce 

Water   1  gallon 

Mix  and  apply  once  or  twice  daily. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

0-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge,  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  PMI  Injector..  1.50 
Fills  may  be  used  in  any  injector, 
but  Cutter's  Li  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


LEG 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

Breeders  and  Importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
RERKSHIRE  HOGS 
320  Sharon  Bids.,  San  Franclaco. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 


SCREW  CASING 

Bent  Quality.    Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  our 

price*  before  buying.     They  will  lntereat 

you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
Formerly  conducting  buslneaa  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A.  G.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

We  have  a  large  shipment  of  Percher- 
ons.  Shires,  Clydesdales.  Belgians,  and 
Hackneys  now  en  route  from  Europe 
which  will  arrive  at  our  establishment 
about  September  10.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  horses,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  them  before  purchasing  else- 
where. 

ADDKES8 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  Statea 
During  the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank. 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  Saa  Francisco 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E   Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 

350  BIG  TYPE  MULEFOOT  HOGS  for  sale; 
they  are  the  best  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.  -M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal.  

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.  POLAND-CHINAS.  Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FA1RVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Coming  Dry  Farming  Congress. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
r<?ady  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melius 
Fox.  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  &.  2.  Modesto,  Gal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2,  Tulare.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  LUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


REGISTERED   JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5.  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.    S.   GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,    Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.   M.   Dunlap.  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo.  . 


The  world's  most  important  farm  con- 
vention for  1913  will  be  held  in  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  October  22  to  November  1. 
Men  from  thirty  nations  will  attend  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dry-Farming  Congress  there  and 
will  tell  about  methods  of  farming  in  all 
regions  of  slight  rainfall  or  occasional 
drouth. 

Official  delegates  are  expected  at  Tulsa 
from  every  continent  on  the  globe.  China, 
whose  farmers  have  tilled  the  same  lands 
for  forty  centuries,  will  be  officially  rep- 
resented by  its  minister  of  agriculture, 
Chun  Sen  Chan.  Tunis,  in  North  Africa, 
which  has  been  a  dry-farming  region 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal,  will  have  rep- 
resentatives in  Tulsa  to  learn  even  more 
of  science  which  its  farmers  have  practic- 
ed for  2,500  years.  Persia,  whose  agri- 
culture is  as  old  as  history,  will  have  at 
least  two  aelegates,  including  the  Mirza 
Ali  Kuli  Khan.  Palestine  will  send  its 
greatest  agriculturist,  Dr.  Aaron  Aaron- 
sohn,  who  today  conducts  a  huge  farm  on 
land  which  the  shepherds  used  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 

Fourteen  governors  of  States  and  scores 
of  congressmen  have  accepted  invitations 
to  be  present.  On  top  of  all  these  will 
be  tens  of  thousands  of  actual  farmers 
who  will  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  every  province  of  Canada 
to  study  methods  whereby  they  may  in- 
crease the  yields  per  acre  on  their  own 
farms. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  International 
Dry-Farming  Congress  and  of  its  meet- 
ings is  to  teach  methods  for  the  conquest 
of  drouth.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, colonization  or  religion.  It  is  not 
an  agricultural  college,  neither  does  it 
conduct  experiment  or  demonstration 
farms.  It  merely  collects  from  all  pos- 
sible sources  the  available  information 
about  methods  whereby  farmers  may  in- 
crease their  yields  per  acre,  the  quality 
of  their  crops  and  their  bank  accounts 
in  all  regions  of  light  or  irregular  rain- 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PIT R  E  -  R RED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
ROXS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  alsn  two  anil  three  years  old  fillh-s 
for  s»1f.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
A  I  tos,  Ch  1. 


31G  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Puppies  and 
gnown  stock.  DROMORE  KENNELS, 
Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.     Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  Cal 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH — Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3, 

Box  69,  Santa  Raso,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns 
Paicines,  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT,    Santa    Rosa— Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


fall.  It  then  passes  this  information  on, 
through  its  annual  conventions  and  its 
publications,  to  the  farmers  in  many  na- 
tions. 


CARE  OF  HARNESS. 


"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  It  does 
more,  it  saves  money.  Therefore,  any 
steps  which  will  lead  to  that  end  should 
obviously  be  taken.  On-e  open  to  every 
farmer  is  in  the  proper  care  of  his  har- 
ness. On  no  account  should  it  be  thrown 
down  on  the  ground,  but  it  should-  be 
hung  in  a  dry  shed  when  not  in  use. 
Twice  a  year,  at  least,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  dressed  with 
neatsfoot  oil.  A  good  dressing  for  black 
harness  can  be  made  from  2  pounds  mut- 
ton suet  and  3  pounds  beeswax,  melted 
over  a  slow  fire;  4  pounds  sugar,  2 
pounds  lamp  black,  2  pounds  soft  soap, 
and  y2  pound  indigo  powder.  When  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  mixed,  y2 
gallon  of  oil  of  turps  should  be  added. 
If  the  harness  is  brown  the  lamp  black 
and  indigo  powder  can  be  left  out.  Cop- 
per rivets  have  their  place  as  a  means 
of  repairing  harness,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  put  these  in  some  places  where  stitch- 
ing is  necessary.  Collars  should  be  well 
fitting,  and  it  is  essential  to  hang  them 
up  when  not  in  use.  While  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  sore  shoulder,  when  a  hard, 
well-fitting  collar  is  used,  if  the  lining 
becomes  broken  it  should  receive  immed- 
iate attention.  It  is  better  to  put  a  pad 
above  and  below  a  sore  than  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  collar,  but  when  this  has  to 
be  resorted  to  it  is  advisable  to  sew  the 
lining  so  that  the  body  of  the  collar  is 
kept  firm. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COSTS 
OF  HEATING. 


To  speak  of  the  costs  of  electric  heat- 
ing without  making  a  comparison  with 
the  methods  that  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled the  field  would  be  practically  use- 
less, unless  the  change  is  advantageous 
in  one  way  or  another. 

With  the  present  methods  of  applica- 
tion one  ton  of  coal  will  do  as  much  heat- 
ing as  880  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
or  as  much  as  17,090  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Or  we  might  make  a  simple  equation, 
stating  that  1  ton  of  coal  equals  880  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  equals  17,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  If  coal  costs  $6  per 
ton,  gas  33.3  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
and  electricity  seven-tenths  cents  per 
l.ilowatt-hours,  the  cost  of  heating  would 
be  the  same  for  either  of  the  three  meth- 
ods. 

There  are  usually  other  reasons  than 
the  one  of  cost  that  determine  what  fuel 
should  be  used  and  they  should  of  course 
be  given  due  consideration. 

Feed  J.  Rankin. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


FOREST  NOTES. 

Two  million  trees  will  be  planted  on  the 
national  forests  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
southern  Idaho  during  1914. 

Four  new  State  forests  have  recently 
been  added  to  those  in  Hawaii,  making  27 
in  all,  with  an  aggregate  of  083,101  acres. 
Of  this  amount,  67  per  cent  belongs  to 
the  territory,  the  rest  being  private  land 
administered  by  the  territorial  forest 
officers. 


jm^m  strong  &co-^i\ 
'*  ^patents; 


911  Crocker  Bid?.,  S.  F. 


Circular  containing  100  mechanical  n>ove- 
nnflnta  mailed  trn». 


it  NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


SPECIAL.  ALFALFA  DRILL. 

20  discs,  4  in.  apart 

33  1/3  Acres  Pays  for  an 
ALFALFA  DRILL 
That  is  the  actual  waste  In  seed 
when  broadcasted 
We  Can  Prove  It  to  Yon 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


)ur  Engines  and  Pumps  are  the! 
I  Quality  Kind.  It  will  pay  you  to  getl 
[our  prices  and  guarantees,  "write  for| 

atalog  and  state  requirements. 

I'ORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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The  Right  Spirit  for  the  Poultryman. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  by 
Susan  Swayboood.] 

August  was  hot  all  over  the  country, 
and  September  is  following  close  in  its 
wake  with  the  same  kind  of  weather. 
This  means  a  drying  up  of  green  feed 
just  at  the  very  time  when  we  need  it 
for  the  molting  hens.  Those  who  can 
turn  the  water  on  a  patch  of  rape,  al- 
falfa or  even  mangels  are  in  luck  for 
these  are  among  the  very  best  feed  for 
helping  out  in  the  molt. 

A  Critical  Ti.mk. — nut  it  is  not  only 
the  molting  hens  that  suffer,  it  is  the 
most  critical  time  of  the  whole  season 
for  the  pullets.  In  the  spring  we  are  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  we  give  good  care  to 
all  alike,  but  when  the  hot  days  come  we 
begin  to  think  of  fried  chicken  and  we 
go  out  and  gather  in  the  cockerels,  put 
them  in  feeding  pens  and  leave  the  pul- 
lets to  rustle.  Now  if  they  are  on  good 
range  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
green  feed,  insect  life  and  water,  they 
will  make  out  very  well,  but  how  many 
California  chicken  raisers  have  such  a 
combination.  Not  many  we  venture  to 
say,  and  when  the  cockerels  are  taken  up 
and  the  pullets  left  to  rustle  it  means 
that  the  whole  business  is  being  left  to 
chance.  Nothing  on  a  poultry  plant  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  raising  of  the 
pullets,  and  leaving  them  to  rustle  is  not 
raising  them.  And  right  here  is  the 
source  of  much  loss  and  many  of  the  dis- 
appointments that  come  later  on  to  the 
breeder.  The  pullets  that  are  neglected 
now  will  never  make  good  winter  layers 
because  the  system  has  not  been  develop- 
ed to  the  point  of  production.  They  will 
lay  eggs,  undoubtedly,  but  not  in  very 
good  succession  or  a  point  of  profit.  So 
although  it  is  not  the  pleasantest  thing 
in  the  world  to  work  during  hot  days 
let  us  not  neglect  the  pullets.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  fill  up  your  hoppers,  or 
boxes  so  that  the  pullets  can  get  an  early 
lunch  before  the- regular  feed  of  grain, 
and  in  this  way  the  work  can  be  light- 
ened and  the  pullets  kept  growing  into 
maturity  and  money  makers. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clement.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


A  QUICK  MOI 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  In 
protein  like 

CO  1 1  SON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Write  us  for  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
)         Petaluma,  California 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Are.,  Oakland.  CaL 


Rekt  Pulp. — When  the  green  feed  is 
very  scarce  beet  pulp  makes  a  fairly  good 
filler.  What  its  real  value,  as  a  food,  is 
I  do  not  know,  but  where  one  has  a  lot 
of  growing  stock  and  no  green  feed,  there 
must  be  something  as  a  substitute  and  I 
find  beet  pulp  very  helpful  and  as  it  is 
cheap  it  serves  the  purpose.  The  way  1 
use  it  is  to  soak  it  in  water  a  few  min- 
utes, it  swells  up  and  makes  about  three 
times  the  quantity  that  is  put  in  water. 
After  all  the  water  is  absorbed  put  in  a 
small  handful  of  salt,  two  handfuls  of  fine 
charcoal,  and  then  add  my  mash  material. 
If  the  mash  is  for  young  stock  only,  I 
put  four  quarts  of  midlines,  four  quarts 
of  wheat  bran,  two  cuarts  alfalfa  meal, 
one  quart  of  ground  corn,  one  quart  of 
flaxseed-meal.  and  one  quart  of  fine  bone- 
meal,  all  this  is  well  mixed  with  about 
six  quarts  of  the  moistened  beet  pulp, 
and  every  bit  is  eaten  up  clean.  1  mix  it 
about  five  o'clock  and  put  it  out  in  the 
feed  boxes  after  the  chickens  have  gone 
to  roost,  so  my  young  stock  are  filling  up 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  before  I  am 
ready  to  serve  the  regular  meal.  It  is  too 
hot  to  bother  feeding  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  the  water  cans  should  be 
filled  up  at  noon  and  after  if  needed. 

What  tiik  Siiiktkrs  Comf:  to.— Pullets 
that  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  a 
prey  to  lice  and  mites,  and  a  dirty  hog 
trough  for  a  water  can  will  come  to  the 
laying  house  in  fall  immature  and  un- 
developed, no  matter  when  she  was  hatch- 
ed. Then  she  must  be  kept  until  spring 
before  she  lays  an  egg,  these  are  the  un- 
profitable poultry  we  hear  so  much  about, 
but  whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  hens  that  have  been  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  during  the  molt,  in- 
stead of  being  ready  to  iay  as  soon  as  the 
new  feathers  come,  nature  calls  for  a 
season  of  recuperation  and  the  hen  must 
be  kept  until  the  system  has  recovered 
from  the  depletion  caused  by  the  drain 
of  molting.  But  if  the  hens  has  been 
well  fed  so  that  her  system  has  not  be- 
come depleted  she  will  soon  begin  to 
shell  out  the  eggs  after  the  feathers  are 
in.  Feeding  poultry  is  not  something 
that  must  be  done  haphazard.  That  is, 
to  feed  a  few  days  with  a  lavish  hand, 
then  when  the  fee'd  begins  to  give  out, 
to  slow  up  to  about  one  half  the  usual 
amount.  That  sort  of  spasmodic  feeding 
is  not  good  for  either  the  poultryman  or 
his  flock  because  it  leads  to  disappoint- 
ment. Neither  is  it  good  to  feed  all  con- 
centrated foods,  there  must  be  bulk  of 
some  sort. 

•Nothing  Just  as  Goon. — Some  of  the 
eastern  poultry  papers  contain  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  substitute  for  green 
feed,  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  ad  says,  "it 
saves  the  bother  of  growing  and  feeding 
green  feed  and  is  better."  Perhaps  so, 
but  I  prefer  the  bother  of  growing  the 
green  feed  for  several  reasons,  but  the 
most  important  one  is,  that  nature  re- 
quires that  for  a  chicken  to  be  healthy 
it  must  have  some  form  of  bulky  food  to 
keep  the  gizzard  active. 

Why  Blame  the  Hens. — When  the 
hens  fail  to  produce  the  eggs  after  the 
owner  has  neglected  nearly  all  the  most 
essential  points  in  raising  and  keeping 
them  the  poor  hens  get  the  blame.  He 
tells  his  neighbors  "there  is  nothing  in 
hens,"  his  neighbors  tell  others,  and 
pretty  soon  all  the  calamity  howlers  for 
miles  around  are  predicting  that  the 
poultry  industry  is  going  to  the  bow 
wows  and  better  quit  in  time." 

This  is  the  wrong  spirit  to  hold  in  con- 
nection with  any  industry  in  which  we 
are  engaged;  and  especially  so  with  an 
industry  that  has  increased  at  such  won- 
derful rates  during  the  past  years.  Right- 


ly conducted  a  good  poultry  plant  will 
bring  in  a  profit  for  money  invested  all 
the  year  round  and  furnish  healthful  ex- 
ercise and  health  for  the  whole  family. 
Drought  and  short  crops  may  impoverish 
the  farmers  in  any  locality,  but  it  does 
not  discourage  the  poultry  raiser  that 
knows  his  business,  because  he  can  get 
feed  brought  in  from  other  districts  and 
his  product  can  be  shipped  out  to  other 
markets.    When  any  calamity  occurs  in 


a  locality  it  looks  as  if  the  hens  and 
cows  worked  overtime  to  help  out,  so  if 
we  look  at  the  poultry  business  in  the 
right  spirit,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
while  there  may  be  times  of  depression 
there  never  really  is  a  time  when  we 
need  spell  "failure"  because  unlike  the 
farmer,  the  poultry  man  has  control  of 
his  crop. 

If  the  nens  are  not  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand,  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  out 


What  Arc  Your 
Pumping  Difficulties 

Are  you  having  difficulties  with  your  present  pumping 
system?  Are  you  getting  only  part  of  the  water  your  well 
should  produce?  Is  the  expense  of  operation  eating  up  the 
profits?  Is  your  pump  continually  out  of  order,  almost  always 
needing  some  kind  of  repairs?  With  the  old  style  pumping 
system  you  are  bound  to  have  trouble  of  this  sort  more  or 
less. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

Is  the  final  choice  of  the  up-to-date  modern  pump  user.  It  has 
eliminated  all  his  difficulties,  and  has  given  him  efficient, 
continual  service  the  entire  year  at  less  cost  of  operation. 
The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  are  simply  constructed — no  rods, 
valves,  plungers  or  cup  leathers,  and  they  need  hardly  any 
attention.  They  are  built  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  work. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  Is  recommended  by  the  best 
engineers  and  irrigators,  as  the  most  economical  and  durable 
system  now  in  operation.  It's  the  system  that  will  meet  your 
requirements,  overcome  your  difficulties,  increase  your  water 
supply  and  do  it  all  for  less  cost  of  operation.  Write  our 
expert  pumping  engineers  and  let  them  advise  you  free. 

"Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  solve  your 
pumping  problems."  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which 
tells  all  about  Jthe  Layne  &  Bowler  system  and  Its  many 
successful  users. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-10  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office:       508  Kohl  Bldg. 
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HOPLAND  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

After  October  1st  will  have  1000  four  and  five  months  old 
Pullets  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  dozen. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  January  and  February  hatched 
Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  standard  matings  at  $15.00  per  hundred. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


—TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING-i 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  went 
to  keep  In  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  It  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  CommlMlon  Merchant*,  211-217  Clay  St. 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY  PULLING 


STUMPS 


Pull  the  stumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  bljr 
rops.   Don't  pay  taxes  on  idle  land. 

The  Hercules  Tn%'eSPower  Stump  Puller 

pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day.   Pul.s  biggest  stump  In  6  minutes, 
uaranteed  against  breakage  for  3  years.  30  days  free  trial.  Send 
name  for  book,  free— and  spec!*1  low-price  offer.   Address  — * 
Heresies  nig.  Coapany,  912  22nd  Si         Ceaicrrllle*  Uwa,  fj.  B*  a. 
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the  why  and  wherefore.  Eggs  are  not  a 
glut  on  tlie  market  just  now,  that  is 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  because  the  hens  are 
mostly  in  the  molt  and  pullets  have  not 
yet  commenced  to  lay,  but  the  price  is 
fairly  good  with  a  prospect  of  being  bet- 
ter and  the  poultryman  who  nas  plenty 
of  green  feed  during  these  hot  days  has  a 
bonanza,  even  though  his  hens  may  not 
be  laying  very  well  at  the  present.  The 
green  feed  and  care  he  gives  now  will 
more  than  come  back  to  him  two  fold 
later  in  the  season. 

Maturing  the  Pullets. — The  early 
hatched  pullets  should  be  prepared  now 
for  winter  laying.  If  they  are  out  on 
range  and  have  good  shelter  very  little 
extra  work  need  be  done,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  have  them  near  at  hand  where 
they  can  be  given  proper  care.  If  they 
have  grown  well  and  made  the  bone,  ac- 
cording to  the  breed,  then  any  good  lay- 
ing mash  can  be  fed  to  them  in  the 
same  manner  and  proportions  as  is  fed 
the  hens.  If  the  mash  does  not  contain 
meat  or  some  form  of  animal  food  it 
must  be  fed  separate,  or  if  skim  milk  is 
to  be  had  that  will  take  the  place  of 
meat,  and  is  really  better  as  a  starter  for 
egg  production.  Mix  the  mash  with  it 
and  also  they  may  have  milk  to  drink, 
providing  it  does  not  physic  them  too 
much.  That  must  be  left  for  the  judge- 
ment of  the  feeder,  if  the  milk  causes  a 
lax  condition  of  the  bowels  it  can  be 
scalded  and  that  will  make  things  all 
right.  If  milk  is  scalded,  feed  it  just  as  it 
is,  whey  and  curd  together;  there  is  some 
good  elements  that  go  to  egg  making  in 
whey,  though  it  is  aften  thrown  away 
as  of  no  account.  If  there  is  anything 
that  would  fill  the  place  of  green  feed  it 
would  be  milk,  so  as  a  starter  for  pullets 
I  give  it  first  place.  Grain,  milk  and 
green  feed  would  make  a  balanced  ra- 
tion that  nothing  could  beat,  but  the 
grain  should  not  be  all  one  kind.  A 
mixture  of  wheat  Gyp  corn  and  oats 
would  be  better  than  all  one  kind,  no 
matter  which  grain  was  used. 


STATE  FAIR  POULTRY  AWARDS 


The  directors  of  the  State  Pair  were 
able  to  issue  a  catalogue  of  awards  at  the 
poultry  show,  in  attractive  bulletin  form, 
very  soon  after  judging  was  finished. 
The  specials  are  in  part  as  follows:  Best 
male  and  best  female  in  American  class, 
Twin  Oak  Farm,  Livermore;  best  male 
and  best  female  in  Asiatic  class,  Mrs.  P. 
W.  Nahl,  Oakland;  best  male  in  Medit- 
erranean class,  Williams  Brothers  and 
Brace,  Fullerton;  best  female  in  Medit- 
erranean class,  C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo; 
best  male  and  best  female  in  English 
class,  Twin  Oak  Farm,  Livermore;  best 
male  and  best  female  in  French  class, 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  Reid,  San  Jose;  best  Orna- 
mental Bantam  male,  Fred  A.  Arnold, 
Stockton;  best  Ornamental  Bantam  fe- 
male, A.  Morse  Bowles,  Petaluma;  best 
Game  Bantam  male  and  best  female, 
Arthur  Dixon,  Fresno;  best  drake  and 
duck  in  show,  William  A.  French,  Stock- 
ton; best  gobbler  in  show,  Mrs.  B.  Hock- 
ing, Gusti;  best  turkey  in  show,  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  Manteca. 


PASSING  OF  A  PIONEER. 


We  have  received  notice  of  the  passing 
away  in  Potter  Valley  of  Ira  W.  Adams, 
a  pioneer  miner  and  farmer  of  California, 
at  the  age  of  80  years.  Mr.  Adams  came 
to  California  in  1X51  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing for  a  number  of  years.  In  1872  he 
was  niarried  in  Petaluma  to  Miss  Mary 
Augusta  Cromwell  and  lived  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties  ever  since,  most 
of  the  time  on  his  farm  near  Calistoga, 
from  whence  in  1903  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  moved  to  Round  Valley,  Men- 
docino county,  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Carner.    He  was  an  old  friend 


Something  New— Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Checker  and  Leveler 


Levels  and  checks  land  at  one-third  the  cost  of  doing-  such  work  by  any  other  method. 
Levels  and  checks  the  land  better  and  quicker  than  any  other  implement,  and 

SAVES  YOU  TWO-THIRDS  (2/3)  THE  COST. 
50  to  100  acres  checked  and  25  to  50  acres  leveled,  in  one  day,  using  either  team  or  engine. 
If  you  don't  believe  that  SCHMEISER  ALFALFA  LAND  CHECKER  AND  iEVELER  will  save  you  two- 
thirds  the  cost,  come  to  Davis  and  see  it  in  daily  operation.   Then  you'll  KNOW. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,      Davis,  California 


of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  upon  gardening 
and  other  agricultural  subjects  which 
proved  of  great  interest  and  value.  He 
leaves  behind  a  family  of  four  children 
and  many  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 


DECEIT  IN  RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, has  issned  the  following  warning  to 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  so-called  radio- 
active mineral  waters  offered  for  sale  in 
bottles. 

"There  are  indications  of  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  a  great 
fraud  on  the  American  people  through 
advertising  certain  mineral  waters  as 
possessing  radio-activity.  These  waters, 
in  some  cases,  are  taken  from  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  as  they  come  from  the 
ground  do  possess  cetrain  radio-active  pro- 
perties. Examination  of  many  of  these 
waters  by  the  Department's  specialists  in- 
dicates that  whatever  radio-activity  they 
possess  at  the  spring  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  radium  emanation  rather  than 
to  the  presence  in  the  water  of  any  sub- 
stance possessing  radio-activity.  These 
emanations  in  the  form  of  gas  quickly  dis- 
appear from  the  water  and  as  a  result, 
after  the  water  has  been  bottled  a  short 
time,  it  will  possess  practically  no  radio- 
activity. The  belief  long  held  by  many 
people  that  some  mineral  waters  used  at 
the  springs  are  more  effective  than  when 
bottled  has  been  explained  by  some  on 
the  ground  that  the  beneficial  effect 
of  these  waters  is  due  to  radio-activity. 
As  the  radio-activity  disappears  soon  af- 
ter the  water  is  taken  from  the  spring, 
any  effect  due  to  the  radio-activity  must 
be  lost  in  a  short  time.  If  the  radio- 
activity of  a  water  in  a  spring  is 
100,  four  days  after  bottling  it  will  be 
only  50,  and  twelve  days  after  bottling 
10.  In  a  month  it  will  be  practically 
nothing  compared  with  the  original  radio- 
activity of  the  water  at  the  spring.  The 
public,  therefore,  is  warned  to  regard  with 
suspicion  any  water  advertised  as  pos- 
sessing radio-activity.  As  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's specialists  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, no  bottled  water,  no  matter  how 
radio-active  it  may  have  been  at  the 
spring,  retains  this  radio-activity  for  any 
length  of  time. 


Only  the  best 
telephone  is  good 
enough  for  you 

When  you  buy  a  telephone,  the 
polished  case,  the  low  price  and 
indefinite  statements  about 
"service"  may  influence  your 
decision  —  but  it's  quality  that 
counts  in  the  long  run.  Be  sure 
that  you  buy  only 

h6sTer/i<Ekctm 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  of  the  same  high  grade  and 
are  made  in  the  same  factory  as  the 
7,500,(i(0  "Bell"  telephones  in  daily 
use.  Every  one  is  guaranteed  perfect 
and  of  "Bell"  quality — which  means 
reliable  and  economical  operation 
under  all  conditions,  low  maintenance 
cost,  and  long  life. 


Get  our  illustrated  book  No.  77 
telephones.     Write  today. 


on 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York         Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Boston  Savannah  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Oakland 

Philadelphia       Richmond  Minneapolis  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Buffalo  Dallas  St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Pittsburgh         Houston  Indianapolis  Denver  Portland 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  LVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

For  salt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  120  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
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CUT  THIS  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entitles  Yon  to 
A  Free  Sample  af 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


Name  and  Address 


UNCLE  SAM  ™™rJZPs 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

"SA-SA-MA™  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea 

"LONDON  BLEND"    A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 
"DALMOY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 

FROM  I 

THE 

ANGLO -CEYLON 
COMPANY'S 
TEAS 


60c  per  lb. 

50c  -  " 
75c     "  " 


M PORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

I  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

!  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 

I  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 

J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TKA  I>K  MARK 


prefer.  More 
cent  will  say 


Ask 

Anybody- 
Ask  discrimi- 
nating men 
or  women  what 

brand  of  Ground 
Chocolate  they 
than  ninety  per 


huardellis 

Ground 

Chocolate 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  famous 
food  drink  has  become  almost  univers- 
ally used  because  of  its  purity,  its 
unvarying  goodness  —  its  unrivaled  high 
quality. 

"Made  extra  strong 
to  last  extra  long." 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  1852 

Write  us  today  Jor  a  sample  can  and  you'll  serve  this  health  beverage  at  every  meal. 


Bl/T  Y01//?  BI//LD/MG  MAT£/?ZALS 
W7f£/?£  WIS  CAN  SAVE MPNFir 


Our  big  1913 
history  of  the  bit 


aUlog  (free), ! 
ildinj:  business. 

■nd  hII  building  material 


bows  thousands  of  the  most  wonderful  bargains  ever  offered  in  the 
It  will  show  yon  how  to  save  money  on  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors, 
We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices. 


PAINTS 

10  gel  our 
manufac- 
turers prices  be- 
fore  you  buy 
paint.  We'll  save 
you  money  on 
paints  for  House, 
Floor.  Wagon  or 
Barn.  Barn 
Paint. 

90c  gal. 

1=3 

Bath  tubs. 
$22.50 

Be  your  own 
plumber!  We 
sell  plumbing 
materials  of  all 
kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices  Toil- 
eta.  Lavatories. 
Sinks.  Pipe.  Fit- 
tings,  valves, 
faucets,  elc 

DOORS 

Thousands  i 
of  slyle*  S 

in  slock  ^— i 
lor  a 
orompl      <■  ■ 

delivery, 
from 

$1.25  up 

Our  free  cata- 
log shows  lht 
finest  line  of 
doorsshown  any- 
where, all  at  ro'H 
prices. 

Buy  youi  lumber  from  ihc  llrst  grading.    Don't  buy 
talm  retail  runts  thai  soli  lumber  that  has  been  graded 
J  01   1  llmra'    Ours  Is  all  tlrst  grade  and  Arst  quality 
t\v  ull  direct  nt  mill  prices    Send  us  your  Usls  and 
get  our  .ock-boltom.  prepaid  prices. 

Bend  us  lod                          bill     Name  your  shipping 
point     iv«  ,  II  kII  in     )usl  whst  it  will  cost  Jielghl 
l.il,l  to  \mir  si. in. hi     Catalog  It—. 

2209  Wtstl&keAn  Sutrie 

The  Home  Circle. 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  PORTRAIT. 


It  was  not  so  very  long  after  returning 
from  a  voluntary  European  exile,  to  his 
native  Fredericksburg,  before  the  story 
of  an  eventful  youth  leaked  out  from  the 
lips  of  his  garrulous  valet. 

This  exile  had  been  as  long  as  most 
men  live — about  sixty  years  having  been 
spent  in  the  capitals  of  the  Continent. 

He  had  lived  a  solitary  life,  unblessed 
by  wife,  uncheered  by  children,  in  a  celi- 
bate devotion  to  a  love  he  could  not  win. 

The  white  haired,  courtley  gentleman 
was  a  disappointed  beau  of  sixty  years 
ago,  who  had  loved,  discovered  a  rival, 
challenged  and  killed  him,  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  woman  he  loved  that  the 
man  that  was  slain  was  dearer  than  life 
to  her,  while  his  presence  was  now 
abominable. 

Then  he  went  to  Europe.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  sojourn,  nature  seemed 
charged  with  the  magnetism  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  Every  evening  when 
passing  some  pink,  blossoming,  fragrant 
grove,  he  imagined  he  saw  her  face,  only 
to  find  on  nearer  approach  that  it  was  but 
the  figments  of  his  fancy.  When  the  twig 
or  blossom  of  a  tree  brushed  his  brow, 
he  was  almost  sure  he  was  touching  some 
tendril  of  her  hair  that  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  the  singing  of  the  pines  on  the  Swiss 
mountain  was  the  breaking  of  her  heart 
as  he  left  her,  and  the  ocean  echoed 
the  sobs  he  had  heard  as  he  fled  from 
her  presence. 

Years  cured  him  of  the  phantasies — 
time  cures  most  anything — and  as  he 
felt  the  sun  of  life  droop  slantingly 
from  his  shoulders,  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  the  home  of  his  darling  Louise 
grew  more  frequently  into  day  dreams, 
and  one  great  wave  of  longing  swept 
him  at  last  back  to  his  native  shores. 

Every  place  it  seemed  to  him  was  so 
new,  so  strange,  after  these  many  years. 
The  faces  that  he  knew  in  youth  had 
been  replaced  by  younger,  not  sweeter 
faces — there  is  no  artist  like  memory. 
Occasional  voices  came  from  the  throng 
that  he  thought  must  be  of  children  of 
some  that  he  had  known.  The  houses, 
"too,  for  the  most  part  were  new,  garish 
and  fanciful;  his  memory,  filled  with  the 
stately  homes  of  long  ago,  was  irritated 
beyond  measure  of  architectural  achieve- 
ments, and  he  would  turn,  with  a  sigh 
-  of  graceful  relief,  to  the  stately  colonial 
mansion  he  had  always  called  home. 
Seeing  nothing  but  innovations  around 
him,  he  grew  very  introspective,  fearing 
to  seek  out  the  few  remaining  relics  of 
his  former  acquaintances,  dreading  as  a 
physical  thing  the  change  he  knew  he 
would  find.  In  himself  he  knew  no 
change,  for  his  heart  had  never  aged, 
loving  only  once;  yet  he  would  wander 
about  town,  among  the  older  streets, 
with  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes,  but  half 
cloaked  by  his  habitual  air  of  dignity 
and  reserve. 

He  seemed  to  be  always  looking  for 
some  familiar  scene,  or  glancing  covertly 
at  strangers  for  an  old-time  face  he 
loved,  or  listening  for  a  voice  that  had 
long  been  stilled  in  death.  He  soon 
became  a  familiar  figure  on  the  prome- 
nades. To  the  casual  observer  he  was 
noticeable  for  the  elegance  of  his  attire, 
together  with  an  undeviating  adherence 
to  the  fashions  of  his  youth.  One  had  to 
turn  and  look  after  him,  as  there  seemed 
such  a  rare  and  indescribable  air  about 
him  of  the  old-time  gallantry  and  cour- 
tesy. 

Looking  into  his  still  undimmed  eyes, 
you  would  say  his  life  had  held  but  one 
ideal,  his  memory — the  picture  of  one 
departed  face.  There  seemed  no  shadow 
of  the  guilt  of  murder  on  his  brow;  he 


had  fought  according  to  the  code,  which 
acquits  the  victor  in  a  duel  of  the  crime 
which  of  old  was  the  stain  of  Cain. 
*  *  «  * 

One  morning,  some  months  after  his 
return,  he  might  have  been  seen  picking 
his  way  along  a  muddy,  narrow  street, 
in  an  antiquated  quarter  of  the  town. 
He  was  immaculately  clad,  and  had  a 
pleasurable  gleam  of  anticipation  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  quickness  of  step,  not  at  all 
like  his  usual  slow  and  stately  tread. 
He  had  just  read  the  announcement .  in 
the  morning's  paper  of  the  sale  of  some 
pictures,  most  of  which  were  portraits 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Richard  Coates 
Pinckney,  deceased,  who  with  himself 
had  been  a  beau  in  the  early  thirties. 

The  collection  was  bound  to  have  in 
it  some  of  the  pictured  faces  of  men 
and  of  maidens  he  had  known  so  long 
ago.  His  life  was  only  a  dream  now  of 
dear  departed  past;  would  not  these 
pictures  help  him  to  more  truly  realize 
his  dreams?  He  could  hang  them,  he 
thought,  in  the  dim  old  library  next  to 
the  picture  of  himself,  a  youth. 

He  entered  the  auctioneer's  store  as 
that  functionary  was  vociferously  ex- 
trolling  the  manifold  virtues  of  a  con- 
signment of  watches  with  gold-filled 
cases  and  brass  works.  The  old  man 
fidgeted  around  nervously  while  this  was 
going  on  until  his  eye  chanced  to  rest 
upon  the  pictures  advertised.  They  were 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  face  inwards, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

He  walked  hurridly  over  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  them.  He  glanced 
rapidly  through  the  pile,  recognizing 
many  old-time  faces,  each  of  which 
brought  its  accompanying  train  of  mem- 
ories, all  causing  the  old  man's  face  to 
glow  with  a  gentle  and  tremulous  light. 
The  two  next  the  wall  he  did  not  see, 
for  as  the  auctioneer  was  making  but 
poor  progress  with  the  watches  he  took 
up  the  next  consignment — the  portraits. 

They  were  placed  face  upwards  on 
his  stand,  this  arrangement  bringing  on 
top  those  which  had  been  next  the  wall. 
The  first  was  the  portrait  of  a  belle — a 
beautiful  aristocrat,  clad  in  the  garb  of 
sixty  years  ago.  The  face  was  like  that 
of  a  court  beauty  of  old-time  France,  as 
fragile  and  apparently  as  delicate  as  the 
most  fragrant  lily  of  the  valley,  whose 
eyes  from  their  liquid  depth  must  have 
seen  only  to  love,  and  the  lips  seemed 
like  the  thin,  curled-up  ends  of  a  rose 
petal.  But  the  paint  was  scaling  from 
the  canvas,  the  frame  was  black  with 
age  and  tarnish,  so  the  picture  was  of 
no  intrinsic  value  to  the  throng  of  deal- 
ers and  pawnshop  keepers  who  were 
present.  But  the  breath  of  the  old  man 
came  and  went  almost  sobbingly  as  he 
waited  for  some  one  to  bid.  The  auc- 
tioneer, glanced  at  the  picture,  appeared 
at  first  to  be  a  trifle  discouraged,  and 
holding  it  up  said,  almost  apologetically: 
"How  much  do  you  bid?" 
"Twenty-five  cents,"  was  the  reply  of 
a  by  stander,  made  half  in  contempt, 
rather  than  with  any  idea  of  becoming 
the  ultimate  possessor  of  a  specimen  of 
an  abandoned  school  of  art. 

The  auctioneer  tacitly  accepted  this 


as  the  primary  valuation,  while  with  the 
monotony  of  his  craft  he  droned  out: 

"Any  one  make  it  thirty?" 

There  was  but  one  other  bidder.  It 


was  our  acquaintance,  who,  pushing  to 
the  front,  darted  one  glance  of  indignant 
protest  at  the  first  bidder,  while  in  a 
broken  voice  he  cried  out. 
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"Two  thousand  dollars." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone, 
more  than  the  ridiculously  high  bid,  that 
made  every  one  start.  Everybody  pres- 
ent recognized  in  that  quavering  cry  the 
mingling  of  indignant  protest  at  a  shrine 
profaned,  love,  the  sorrow  of  years,  to- 
gether with  the  tears  of  age,  and  they 
guessed  it  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the 
chance  found  portrait  of  some  darling  of 
his  youth. 

Never  waiting  to  see  what  else  the 
collection  held  in  store,  and  telling 
where  to  send  the  bill,  he  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  an  ubiquitous  porter,  and 
clasping  his  purchase  to  his  breast  he 
hurried  home  trembling  with  excitement. 

On  reaching  the  mansion  he  pushed 
past  the  servant  who  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  who  would  have  relieved  him 
of  his  bundle,  and  rushed  up  to  the  dim 
wainscoted  library.  Here  he  untied  the 
precious  parcel,  kissing  the  canvas,  un- 
responsive lips  again  and  again,  while 
his  blood  hurtled  through  his  veins  with 
the  long-departed  ardor  of  youth.  He 
climbed  upon  a  chair  and  hung  the  pic- 
ture in  a  recess  opposite  a  portrait  of 
himself;  on  getting  down  he  sank  back 
into  an  easy  chair  and  smiled  senilely 
upon  the  implied  domesticity  of  the  ar- 
rangement. He  could  not  gaze  his  fill 
on  that  dear,  dead  face;  the  but'er, 
entering  to  kindly  remind  him  that  his 
dinner  was  waiting,  was  sent  packing 
from  the  room,  and  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him  heard  his  master  softly 
murmuring,  "Louise,  Louise." 

All  night  he  sat  and  smiled  up  to  the 
portrait  on  the  wall,  and  the  candles  in 
the  great  candelabra  went  out.  but  love 
needs  no  such  light  as  theirs,  and  the 


moon  came  up,  casting  a  tristful  gleam 
upon  the  maiden's  face;  the  gray  dawn 
came,  and  still  his  heart  smiled  out  upon 
bis  lips.  His  valet,  anxious  for  his  wel- 
fare, coming  to  find  why  he  had  not 
retired,  discovered  him  smiling  still  from 
the  deep  cushions  of  the  chair.  His  face 
seemed  to  have  a  faint  color,  in  the  dim 
light,  and  appeared  young,  almost  boyish 
in  its  expression — such  had  been  the  re- 
juvenating power  of  his  love. 

But  it  was  only  the  semblance  of  love. 
He  was  dead. — A.  B.  Gordon  Davis,  in 
Saturday  Review. 


More  Ancient. 


"They  say  that  chess  is  the  oldest 
game,"  remarked  the  Old  Fogy. 

"Poker  is  older  than  chess,"  said  the 
Wise  Guy. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"Didn't  Noah  draw  to  pairs  on  the  ark 
and  get  a  full  house?"  replied  the  Wise 
Guy. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Ouch! 

He  (bitterly) — I  suppose  you  consider 
it  quite  a  triumph  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
man. 

She — Oh,  dear,  no!  A  triumph  is 
something  done  that  was  difficult  of 
achievement. — Brooklyn  Life. 


Artful  Dodger. 

Past  stall  after  stall  went  the  rich 
merchant,  followed  by  a  footman  in 
smart  livery.  It  was  the  annual  village 
bazar. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Fitzbreedon,"  said  a  really 


You  Can't  Overwork  the 
Electric  Motor 

This  threshing  outfit  on  the  ranch  of  the  Portland  Cement  Co. 
at  Cement,  California,  consists  of  a  Little  Giant  No.  1  thresher, 
driven  by  a  30  H.  P.  G-E  Motor.  It  is  operating  the  thresher  at 
a  constant  speed  saving  both  grain  and  money.  You  can't  over- 
work, tire  out  or  fag  a  . 


G-E 


Electric  Motor 

For  Ranch  Use 


=i  Theelectric  motoristheranchman'smost  faithful  powerservant 

-        — more  reliable  than  any  other  form  of  power  and,  in  the  end,  a 

-  great  deal  cheaper.    There  is  no  expense  for  repairs  or  replace- 

-  ments.  The  only  cost  is  the  current  and  that's  getting  cheaper 
and  cheaper  every  day. 

Threshing,  baling,  mixing  concrete,  sawing  cord  wood,  pumping 
=       for  irrigation,  clipping  horses  and  sheep — in  these  and  a  hundred 
=       ways  the  G-E  Motor  has  proven  its  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
:       omy  for  ranch  operation. 

And  electricity  gives  greater  safety  at  no  added  insurance — 
=  and  greater  convenience  besides.  The  woman  folks  can  iron,  sew, 
=  churn  and  cook  with  the  same  power  that 
|=       provides  the  cleanest  and  most  healthful 

-  illumination.  Make  the  long  nights  and 
^=  dark  mornings  bright  with  electric  light. 
=  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets 
=  about  ranching  with  electricity  —  they 
=       are  free. 

-  Tlie  Oeneral  Electric  Company  will,  on 
===  request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 

la  ting  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
=  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

■   GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Boise 
Salt  Lake  City 


fifr  KEWANEE 

System  of  Water  Supply 

provides  an  absolutely  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory water  service,  equal  to  that  With 
offered  by  any  city  water  works.  ^e 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  /ZjMjf  Kewanee 
always  available  and  deliv-  dmp  System, 
ered  under  strong  pressure  JtW  an  air-tight,  steel,  pneu- 
throughout  the  house,  barn  Jfip     matic  tank,  called  the 

Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank 
is  placed  in  the  cellar.  Water 
is  pumped  into  this  tank  and  is 
delivered  to  the  fixtures  by  air 
pressure. 


or  grounds. 
Affords 
Absolute 
Fire 
Protec- 
tion. 


We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping 
machinery — the  result  of  over  ten  years 
experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand, 
gasoline    engines,    electric    motors,  etc. 
Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.    They  are 
easy  to  install.    Every  plant  sent  out  under  a 
positive  guarantee.    Over  20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  successful  operation. 

No  charge  for  engineering  service 
-  ( tAsk  for  complete  Kewanee  catalog 


Write  for  Catalogue  101. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
12  and  14  Natoma  St. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone   Kejirny  I4.17. 


sweet  and  charming  lady  at  one  of  the 
stalls,  "and  what  are  you  going  to  buy? 
near  old  auntie  and  I  am  running  this 
table,  and  we  have   home-made  cakes, 

aprons,  penwipers  and   " 

"Yes,"  said  F.,  "and  I'll  buy  just  one 
of  each.  But  do  you  sell  kisses  at  your 
stall?" 

"Oh,  certainly!"  came  the  ready  reply. 
"One  guinea  each!" 

"Aunt,"  remarked  the  fair  and  dainty 
damsel,  "forward,  please!  Two  kisses 
for  this  gentleman!" 

For  a  moment  the  man  of  means  was 
nonplussed,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  servitor. 

"James,"  he  said,  coolly,  "just  take 
this  purchase,  please!" — London  Penny 
Pictorial. 


1 


"Never  count  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched." 

"Of  course!"  sneered  Mr.  Crosslots. 
"You're  another  of  those  people  who 
want  to  take  the  chief  pleasure  out  of 
the  poultry  business." — Washington  Star. 


Is  her  hair  a  crown  of  glory?" 
"Yes,  and  'every  night  she  abdicates." 
-Town  Topics. 


"INHUMANITY  OF  SOCIALISM." 


This  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Edward 
El.  Adams  of  San  Francisco,  in  which,  in 
a  very  brightly  written  argument,  the 
author  undertakes  to  show  that  Socialism 
is  really  at  enmity  with  the  best  interests 
of  man  individually  and  of  human  society, 
chiefly  because  it  denies  the  truth  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the 
factor  of  progress  hitherto  and  which  are 
the  real  basis  of  hope  for  the  future.  The 
work  is  one  to  which  both  opponents  and 
advocates  of  modern  socialism  should 
give  heed.  It  is  published  by  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  at  $1.00  net,  per 
copy.  In  point  of  style  the  book  is  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  ever  published  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 

The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  or 

its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 

is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
M  II  *>*>V   kl"ii     <  ullfornln 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  24,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Arrivals  of  Northern  wheat  have  been 
comparatively  large,  but  the  shipments 
are  mainly  on  orders  for  local  mills,  and 
spot  values  remain  about  as  before,  al- 
though trading  is  not  very  active.  There 
is  a  little  easier  feeling,  however. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52%@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  @1.57% 

Northern  Club    l.S2%@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.6S 

BARLEY. 

Two  export  cargoes  have  already  been 
shipped  from  this  port,  but  conditions 
are  said  to  be  unfavorable  for  any  large 
shipping  movement.  The  local  spot  mar- 
ket is  rather  quiet  at  present,  but  hold- 
ers are  taking  a  firm  stand  as  to  values, 
and  some  grain  is  moving  at  the  range 
quoted. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Trading  in  seed  oats  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, prices  being  held  rather  high 
all  around.  Red  seed  is  again  offered  at 
the  price  quoted.  The  movement  of  feed 
grades  is  moderate,  but  fairly  steady. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.20  @2.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  @3.25 

CORN. 

The  extreme  prices  asked  for  corn  in 
the  East  have  materially  curtailed  the 
movement  in  this  vicinity,  and  values 
are  little  more  than  nominal.  Good  Cali- 
fornia corn  is  held  at  about  the  same 
level  as  Eastern,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand  here. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

Rye  is  moving  only  in  a  very  limited 
way,  the  prices  paid  being  within  the 
old  range  of  quotations. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  coming  in  a  little  more  free- 
ly, and  arrivals  for  the  next  month  will 
doubtless  be  fairly  large.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  change  in  the  market. 
Another  good-sized  lot  of  beans  has  ar- 
rived from  the  Orient,  but  such  offerings 
have  had  little  apparent  effect  on  the 
market  for  local  varieties.  So  far  the 
largest  spot  offerings  of  new  crop  stock 
have  been  of  large  whites,  which  are 
again  lower  and  still  weak.  This  variety 
at  present  prices  is  considered  about  the 
cheapest  thing  on  the  list,  and  there 
should  be  a  good  movement.  Cranberry 
beans  are  also  lower. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.35  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.75  01.90 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    3.10  @3.25 

Limas    4.75  .  @4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @2.85 

Red  Kidneys    3.25  @3.40 

Mexican  Red    3.40  @3.65 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  little  more  stock  arriving  in 
some  lines,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  important  buying  movement,  and 
values  stand  about  the  same  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Alfalfa   12^ @14  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  show  no  quotable  change,  the 
local  movement  being  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  for  some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   .'   4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  continue  light,  and  the  amount 
of  grain  hay  coming  in  is  very  small,  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments  being  alfalfa  from 
the  valley  districts.  With  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  later  cuttings  of  alfalfa, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  very 
fair  movement  of  this  hay  for  some  time 
to  come,  though  the  large  offerings  of 
alfalfa  have  caused  a  decidedly  weak  feel- 
ing as  to  values.  There  is  more  or  less 
inferior  stock  offered,  which  receives 
little  attention.  Ordinary  grades  of 
grain  hay  are  very  quiet,  most  consum- 
ers being  well  supplied  for  the  present, 
and  the  market  shows  little  feature,  val- 
ues being  maintained  on  about  the  for- 
mer basis. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  no  quotable  change  in  prices 
since  last  week.  Bran  is  fairly  steady 
at  the  recent  decline,  while  corn  prod- 
ucts are  firm,  but  rather  dull  on  account 
of  high  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.50 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  @  43.01 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  continue  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand, both  for  shipment  and  for  local 
requirements,  and  local  business  is  fairly 
active  with  a  better  feeling  as  to  values. 
Comparatively  few  changes  are  noted  in 
miscellaneous  garden  truck,  good  stock 
of  most  descriptions  being  in  very  good 
demand.  Green  corn  is  a  little  easier  at 
the  top  price,  and  some  ordinary  lots  are 
offered  at  $1  to  $1.75,  though  supplies 
of  any  kind  are  diminishing.  Tomatoes 
have  been  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuation, with  heavy  supplies  at  times. 
Good  stock,  however,  generally  brings  at 
least  30c  in  the  regular  trade,  the  low<»r 
prices  being  paid  by  canners  for  surplus 
and  overripe  lots.  Good  peas  are  very 
scarce  and  higher,  while  the  market  is 
well  stocked  with  ordinary  string  and 
lima  beans,  which  continue  easy.  Okra 
and  summer  squash  also  are  plentiful  and 
easy. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl   95c@$1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  box   25@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  3%c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  25@  50c 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....    2.00@  2.75 

Okra,  box    25  @  35c 

Tomatoes,  box    20@  65c 

Eggplant,  bo-x    40@  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

Sprouts,  lb   3@  4c 

POTATOES. 

Considerable  Salinas  stock  is  arriving 
at  present,  and  while  it  meets  with  a 
very  fair  demand,  prices  are  beginning 
to  weaken.  Good  river  stock,  however, 
is  in  fair  demand  at  slightly  better 
prices,  and  some  fancy  delta  goods  sell 
up  to  $1.25. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.75@  1.85 

New  River  Whites    85c@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.40@  1.60 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  week  opened  with  large  offerings 
of  Eastern  chickens,  several  cars  coming 
in  on  top  of  a  holdover  from  last  week. 
This  has  caused  a  further  weakening  in 
values,  with  lower  quotations  for  broil- 
ers and  young  roosters.  Receipts  of  local 
stock,  however,  continue  very  moderate, 
and  the  market  is  beginning  to  clean  up 
a  little. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  C 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.75@  2.25 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   22    @25  C 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  in  rather  easy 
condition  for  the  past  week,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  warm  weather,  but  the  de- 
mand is  picking  up  again  and  extras,  at 
least,  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance.  Lower 
grades,  however,  remain  weak. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...34     33     33%  33     32  33 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30  30  30  30  30  30 
Firsts   29     29     29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

While  supplies  have  been  fairly  large 
for  the  past  few  days,  the  lower  prices 
have  stimulated  a  better  consuming  de- 
mand for  fresh  stock,  and  both  extras 
and  pullets  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance. 
Larger  production  is  reported,  however, 
and  values  may  be  held  down  to  about 
the  present  figures  for  some  time. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...36%  37V.  87%  37%  37  38-% 
Selected 

Pullets.. .31     31     31     31     31%  32 
CHEESE. 

Arrivals  of  new  fancy  fiats  have  been 
very  light,  but  the  demand  also  has  been 
rather  slow  this  week,  and  the  price  has 
dropped  %c.  Y.  A.'s  are  steady  as  last 
quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16    @17  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

A  good  many  pomegranates  have  been 
coming  in  lately,  and  find  about  the  usual 
limited  demand  at  the  prices  quoted. 
The  end  of  the  hot  weather  has  caused 
a  drop  in  the  demand  for  watermelons, 
which  are  still  arriving  freely  and  sell 
at  lower  prices,  while  cantaloupes,  though 
still  plentiful,  bring  a  little  better  figures 
for  choice  stock.  Seedless  grapes  are 
higher,  offerings  at  the  moment  being 
light  and  closely  held.  Muscats  also  are 
rather  firm,  though  Tokays  and  Corni- 
chons  are  easier,  with  liberal  supplies. 
The  best  lots  of  strawberries  bring  a 
little  advance,  but  ordinary  stock  remains 
cheap,  and  raspberries  are  lower,  while 
blackberries  are  doing  a  little  better.  The 
apple  market  is  decidedly  firm,  especially 
on  bellefleurs.  The  short  crop  has  caused 
an  advance  in  the  Watsonville  prices, 
which  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the 
local  market,  the  demand  being  notice- 
ably stronger.  Newtown  pippins  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  however,  are  a  little  easier. 
Bartlett  pears  are  still  selling  from  stor- 
age at  high  prices,  and  other  descriptions 
are  fairly  firm.  Peaches  are  lower,  with 
little  demand,  though  attractive  stock  is 
by  no  means  plentiful.  The  first  lot  of 
persimmons  appeared  a  few  days  ago, 
and  though  not  very  attractive  brought 
about  $1  per  box. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  2.25@  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00@  4.00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00@  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  7c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box..  Nominal 
Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box    1.50@  2.00 

Greenings    75c@  1.00 

Bellefleur    1.25@  1.50 

Newtown  Pippins    1.15@  1.50 

Common    50@  75c 

Pears.  Bartlett,  box   1.75@  2.25 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    45@  75c 

Lugs    50  @  65c 

Plums,  crate    50@  85c 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. .      50@  70c 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   50c@  1.25 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.75@  2.50 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   1.00@  1.50 

Malaga,  crate    50@  65c 

Muscat    75@  90c 

Black,  lugs    60@  75c 

Tokay,  lugs   85c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65@  85c 

Quinces,  box    65c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Quotations  are  no  longer  given  on  1912 
stock,  as  the  old  crop  is  well  out  of 
first  hands  in  all  lines.  There  is  said 
to  be  some  old  stock,  especially  peaches, 
in  dealers'  hands  in  the  East,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  amounts  to  much 
by  this  time.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  market  at  present  is  the 


flurry  in  large  prunes,  as  the  trade 
throughout  the  country  is  at  last  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  large  sizes  will  be 
very  hard  to  get,  and  there  has  been 
a  heavy  volume  of  inquiry  of  late.  Pack- 
ers are  accordingly  out  with  offers  of  6c 
and  will  do  well  to  fill  their  requirements 
at  that.  The  medium  sizes  have  also 
been  moving  fairly  well,  but  prices  stand 
as  before.  Evaporated  apples  have  been 
marked  up  again,  with  prospects  of  a 
light  output  everywhere.  Peaches  show 
gradually  increasing  strength,  with  bet- 
ter inquiry  in  outside  markets,  though 
values  here  have  not  advanced.  Other 
lines  are  quiet  but  firm,  with  limited 
offerings.  The  raisin  market  seems  to 
be  in  good  shape,  with  very  large  sales 
of  all  varieties  reported.  Curing  has 
progressed  rapidly,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  crop  is  far  short  of  early  estimates. 
The  shortage  combined  with  a  growing  de- 
mand has  caused  a  further  advance  in 
prices,  and  growers  are  getting  a  little 
better  figures  for  seedless  varieties.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Extreme  prices  have  been  paid  by 
packers  for  what  prunes  there  are  avail- 
able in  the  various  producing  centers  in 
California.  As  high  as  8c  bulk  basis 
has  been  paid  the  growers  for  prunes 
that  will  average  30s,  and  Cc  bulk  basis 
for  goods  that  will  average  70s,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3500  tons  unsold  in  growers'  hands. 
Thirties-forties  are  held  at  1%  to  8c; 
40s-50s  at  6%  to  7c;  50s-60s  at  6V4c;  40s 
to  60s,  inclusive,  6%c.  Although  the  As- 
sociated company  has  advanced  the  price 
on  raisins  to  a  VAc  basis  for  fancy  seed- 
ed, it  is  reported  that  the  members  of 
this  association  are  still  offering  at  the 
original  prices.  Peaches  and  apricots  are 
in  good  demand  and  prices  firm  and  avail- 
able stock  cleaning  up  rapidly.  It  is 
estimated  there  is  not  to  exceed  500  to 
750  tons  of  apricots  left  in  growers' 
hands,  and  none  of  the  packers  are  carry- 
ing surplus  stock.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  peach  crop  has  been  sold  to  the  pack- 
ers, who  now  find  on  grading  that  the 
percentage  of  large  fruit  is  falling  down 
materially.  Consequently,  extreme  prices 
are  asked  on  the  three  higher  grades. 
Spot  prunes  are  going  out  rapidly,  trade 
showing  a  disposition  to  take  care  of 
their  early  fall  requirements.  With  the 
fresh  arrivals  of  1912  crop,  present  indi- 
cations are  that  spot  stock  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  arrives." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%@  7  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4  c 

Black    2%@  3  C 

Calimyrna    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @6  c 

Peaches    4%@  5  c 

Pears    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%c 

Thompson  Seedless   4    @  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Local  values  show  no  further  change, 
notwithstanding  reports  of  higher  prices 
for  lemons  in  the  South.  The  demand 
for  lemons  and  limes  is  hardly  as  urgent 
as  last  week,  while  oranges  are  moving 
in  about  the  same  limited  way  as  for 
some  time  past. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50@  6.00 

Lemons    4.50@  S.0O 

Limes    10.00@12.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  walnuts,  which 
are  about  out  of  the  market  at  present. 
Most  of  the  new  crop  almonds  are  said 
to  have  been  shipped  East,  and  most 
growers  are  well  sold  out. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc    15 Vic 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts    Nominal 

HONEY. 

Local  business  continues  moderately 
active,  but  the  supply  is  light,  and  offer- 
ings from  the  country  have  not  been 
large  of  late.  Values  are  accordingly 
well  maintained. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  C 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 
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BEESWAX. 

The  local  demand  for  beeswax  is  very 
light,  but  supplies  here  are  small  and 
closely  held  at  about  the  former  range, 
■with  no  heavy  offerings  from  other  quar- 
ters. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

The  past  week  has  brought  a  very 
active  movement  of  hops,  both  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties  and  in  Oregon. 
The  demanu  has  been  strong,  bringing 
prices  up  to  26c,  with  some  sales  re- 
ported at  26V2C,  and  growers  who  have 
not  yet  sold  look  for  a  30c  market. 
1913   20    @26  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  an  advance 
in  dressed  veal  and  heifers.  Live  cattle 
are  decidedly  firm,  most  of  the  supplies 
at  present  coming  from  Nevada.  Calves 
also  are  in  short  supply,  and  hogs  are 
decidedly  scarce,  while  lambs  are  coming 


in  rather  freely. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7^- 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5%@  6^c 
No.  2   5y2 @  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7i4@  7V2c 

Medium    6y2@  7  c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8%®  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8M>@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8&@  8V2C 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4%c 

Ewes    3%@  3M>c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12%@12%c 

Heifers    lli/.@12y2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    (5)10  c 

Ewes    8V2@  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy.®!^  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 


WOOL. 

The  consuming  demand  seems  to  be 
picking  up  in  Eastern  markets,  and  local 
buyers  are  gradually  taking  a  little  more 
interest,  though  the  movement  has  not 
yet  been  very  heavy. 


Fall  clip: 

Northern  mountain   7  @  9'  c 

Southern  mountain   7  @  8  c 

Defective   4  @6  c 

Lambs   7  @10  c 


HIDES. 

Salted  hides  have  been  marked  down 
quite  sharply  from  the  old  quotations, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  of  strength  at  the 
present  level,  as  supplies  are  very  light 
and  tanners  are  taking  more  interest  in 


the  market. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13y>c 

Medium    12y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11%@12%C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  liy>@12y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    13y2@15  c 

Veal    16y.@18  c 

Calf    16y2@18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    ©26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $2.25 

Medium   1.75 

Small   :   75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 


HORSES. 

There  is  very  little  going  on  in  the 
local  market  this  week.  The  results  of 
the  last  auction  sale  were  highly  disap- 
pointing, lower  levels  being  established 
in  prices,  which  are  much  lower  than 
those  that  prevailed  during  the  spring. 
A  good-sized  shipment  of  heavy  stock 
from  northern  California  is  expected  here 
before  long,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better 
values  will  be  realized,  though  from  the 
number  of  local  firms  that  have  been  sell- 
ing out  their  horses  lately,  the  outlook 
cannot  be  considered  very  reassuring. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 
Desirable  Farm  Mares.   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


WICKSON  ON  RURAL  CREDITS. 
There  has  been  inquiry  as  to  whether 
we  intended  to  publish  in  book  form 
Professor  Wickson's  "Out  in  the  World" 
letters  on  rural  credit  and  co-operation. 
We  had  not  so  intended.  When  we  asked 
Prof.  Wickson  what,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  the  demand,  he  said,  "About 
as  much  as  for  a  last  year's  birdnest," 
which  did  not  quite  satisfy  us.  If  there 
is  a  demand  we  wouu  like  to  meet  it, 
and  therefore  ask  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  full  series  of  let- 
ters in  neat  book  form  to  drop  us  a  card 
to  that  effect. 


We  have  just  received  the  program  for 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Nurserymen,  to  be 
held  at  Fresno,  October  16,  17,  and  18. 
The  big  guns  of  horticulture  in  the  State 
are  slated  for  addresses,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  a  banquet,  jinks,  and 
pleasure  trips  are  scheduled.  Altogether, 
the  meeting  promises  to  be  the  best  ever, 
and  the  nurserymen  of  the  State  will 
doubtless  drop  all  business  to  attend. 


Over  200  new  subscribers  were  added 
to  our  list  this  week,  which,  added  to 
those  we  already  had,  will  help  some.  A 
good  percentage  of  the  new  subscribers 
are  from  Nevada,  where  there  is  no  farm 
paper  published.  As  Nevada  farmers  buy 
from  California  as  well  as  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  us,  their  trade  will  naturally  be 
commanded  by  our  advertisers.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Rural  Press  is  to  continue 
building  a  "strong  subscription  list,  and 
to  do  this  we  expected  to  publish  a  better 
paper  each  issue  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

RASPBERRY  SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ridge,  Puyallup,  Western 
Washington,  who  has  over  20  years'  ex- 
perience in  growing  bush  fruits  in  that 
valley,  states  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
the  rows  8  feet  apart  instead  of  6  feet, 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  with 
rows  running  north  and  south  if  pos- 
sible. He  says  in  a  letter  to  the  North- 
west Horticulturist: 

"I  would  support  the  canes  with  wires 
as  we  ordinarily  do,  with  this  difference: 
I  would  raise  the  east  wire  about  six 
inches  higher  or  four  and  one-half  feet. 
The  cross  arms  that  hold  the  wires 
would  be  30  inches  long,  two-thirds  of 
the  length  to  extend  to  the  east  and  one- 
third  to  the  west.  I  would  train  all  the 
canes  to  the  east  and  fasten  them  to 
the  wire  looping  a  strong  twine  around 
each  two  canes,  and  would  not  top  the 
canes.  The  incline  of  the  canes  from  the 
ground  to  the  wire  would  give  spring 
enough  so  that  they  would  not  break  over 
the  wire;  the  new  canes  would  be  kept  all 
on  one  side  and  would  not  interfere  with 
picking  at  all.  The  berries  would  be 
picked  from  one  side  of  the  row.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  easier  and 
better  picking,  as  the  berries  are  all  on 
one  side  of  the  row  and  are  not  tangled. 

Picking  and  Packing. — "Raspberries 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  will 
come  off  the  core  without  crumbling  in 
picking,  place  the  first  two  fingers  and 
thumbs  behind  the  berry  and  gently  pull 
it  off  without  much  pressure.  Do  not 
hold  many  berries  in  the  hand  at  once 
or  they  will  be  crushed  and  be  spoiled 
for  shipping,  and  do  not  put  over-ripe 
berries  in  the  same  box  with  good,  solid 
ones  or  they  will  not  ship  well.  A  soft 
berry  soon  molds  and  spoils  the  whole 
crate.  Fill  boxes  full,  but  do  not  round 
or  heap  them.  Take  a  little  pains  to 
level  off  the  top  of  each  box  and  do  not 
let  each  picker  fill  his  own  crates,  but 
have  a  packer  do  this.  Do  not  let  the 
sun  shine  on  the  berries  after  they  are 
packed.  "Vetch  sown  in  the  fall,  peas 
or  clover  sown  earlier,  is  grown  be- 
tween the  rows  to  supply  nitrogen  and 
humus,  and  from  150  to  200  pounds  muri- 
ate or  potash  per  acre  is  applied  and  har- 
rowed in  during  the  winter.  When  barn- 
yard compost,  or  liquid  manure  from 
stables  is  available  that  is  also  applied." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  nave  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


MEN  WANTED  FOR  PERMANENT  PO- 
SITIONS.— Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated,  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  ranch  superinten- 
dent, an  assistant  ranch  superintendent, 
a  horticulturist,  two  ranch  foreman,  a 
hog  man,  and  two  general  cattlemen — 
one  for  Nevada,  and  one  for  California. 
Only  men  of  wide  local  experience  and 
with  best  of  references  need  apply.  Send 
application  to  Box  11,  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
stating  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected. 


WANTED — Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  irrigation;  experi- 
enced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — Cheap  land,  with  water,  on 
which  to  grow  spineless  cactus,  San  Fer- 
nando valley  or  near  Los  Angeles  pre- 
ferred. Will  pay  with  Hollywood  Bunga- 
low or  vacant  lot,  or  Los  Angeles  elegant 
home.  Write  MEHITEUIIAN'EAN  SPINE- 
LESS CACTUS  NURSERY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 
35A,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Wanted,  agents  to  sell  Spineless  Cactus. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


I  am  interested  in  2000  acres  of  land, 
very  rich  soil  tested  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  32  miles  *rom  Mojave, 
land  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  and  only  2  miles  from 
railroad  station.  I  want  to  get  some 
party  who  has  complete  or  part  complete 
farming  implements  to  take  full  charge 
of  place,  and  will  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  proper  party.  The  place  has 
never  been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  con- 
dition. Only  want  small  part  cultivated. 
Write  full  particulars  or  call  on  Harry 
M.  Lichtenstein.  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


BEFORE  COMMENCING  OUR  REGULAR 
SEASON'S  advertising  campaign,  we  de- 
sire  to  call  the  attention  of  plant  lovers, 
fruit  growers  and  our  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  we  not  only  have 
a  magnificent  and  complete  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stocks,  but  in  addition  to 
this  will  have  many  novelties  to  offer  which 
will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  solicit 
inquiries  NOW  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  inducements  on  many  lines.  Mail 
us  a  list  of  your  probable  wants  NOW  and 
permit  us  to  figure  with  you.  Our  firm  is 
backed  with  30  years  of  an  honorable, 
straightforward  business  career  and  we 
always  have  our  customers'  interests  at 
heart.  Our  annual  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion about  November  15th.  If  you  are  in- 
terested let  us  hear  from  you.  FANCHER 
CREEK  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  180, 
Fresno,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  POST 

One  or  twelve  spineless  cactus  slabs. 
Greatest  food  producer  at  least  cast  for 
farm  or  back  yard.  Write  for  retail  and 
wholesale  prices.  MEDITERRANEAN 
SPINELESS  CACTUS  NURSERY  FARMS, 
San  Dimas,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  A35. 

Agents  wanted,  side  line,  pocket  booklet. 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  733 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  seed  (domestic) 
crop  of  '13.  Free  from  noxious  seeds. 
Price  15c  per  pound  f.o.b.  Zamora,  Yolo 
county,  Cal.  Samples  on  application.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Sta.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  choice  building  lots  in 
Regents  Park,  Albany,  two  blocks  to  car 
line,  5  cent  fare  to  Oakland;  street  work 
in,  sewer,  water,  lights;  public  school; 
price  reasonable;  terms.  Address  E.  V. 
SHACKELFORD,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good,  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli,  Newman,  Cal. 


Dairymen  and 
Fruitmen! 

See  FAIRMEAD  Now 

Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
sub-divided  into 
10-20-40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices — Easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R"  today. 

Co-Operative  Land  and 
Trust  Co. 

505  Market   St.,   Sam  Francli^ 


THE  "NEW  IMPERIAL" 
VINEYARD  GANG  PLOWS 


For  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Work 
In  either  2  or  3  gang 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms 
"IMPERIAL,"    that's    the  name 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 

704  Bryant  St.,         San  Francisco 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up         -        -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total       ...        .        .  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 
Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION"— 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  use» 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HEUCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,         -         •         San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Colonists 

Low  Fares 
To  California 


WILL  BE  EFFECTIVE  FROM 
ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  FROM 
SEPT.  25th  TO  OCT.  10th,  1913. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FARES 

From   Chicago   $38.00 

St.  Louis    3T1.50 

St.   Paul    37.85 

Omaha    30.00 

Kaunas  City    30.00 

St.  Joseph    30.00 

Denver    30.00 

And  many  other  points  at  similar 
low  fares. 


DEPOSIT  MONEY  AND  SEND  FOR  FRIENDS 

Any  ticket  agent  of  the  Salt  Lake  Route  Trill  be  pleased  to  arrange  ticket 

delivery. 

Los  Angeles  Offices,  601  So.  Spring  St.  and  First  St.  Station. 
San  Francisco  Office,  080  Market  St. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  1b  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
Id  1112. 

Send  (or  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMKS-IHVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francises. 


The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

"But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho '  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth! ' ' 

-KIPUNO. 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements  of 
character  which  made  them 
friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in- 
frequentand  indirect  communi- 
cation tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart. 


The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great  cement- 
ing force.  It  has  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  distance.  It 
has  made  us  a  homogeneous 
people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect- 
ing the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes  one 
great  neighborhood  of  the 
whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 


The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  \Yi,  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue- 
Mailed  Free 


for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  rinE-oilinj  bcarinrs.    It  is  fined  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearint  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alicnment.  doinz  away 
with  friction  and  preventine  bearinrs  from  beatinr.    Lone  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Conds,  etc. 
Send  for  our  1-arje  Catalog.    Mailed  free.   ^^^P? 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House  t^—** 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .__i3»Jlr 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»UIVIF»S 

Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  is 
economical  in  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 
Jackson  "1912"  Direct' Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  $3. 

LOS  ANGELES,  212  If.  Lou  Antrim  St.  WORKS.  Wwt  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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The  Home  of  the  Flaming  Tokay. 

[Br  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

Possibly  if  we  omit  the  Muscat,  from  which  the  bulk  of  our  raisins 
are  made,  the  Flaming  Tokay  is  the  most  famous  grape  of  California. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  famous  table  grape  and  the  kind  most  fre- 
quently considered  in  Eastern  markets  a  typical  California  grape,  and 
Lodi  is  the  headquarters  in  California  for  that  variety.  It  is  not  the 
home  in  the  sense  of  being  the  place  of  origin, 
but  the  Tokay  did  not  suffer  from  the  change 
of  residence.  The  Lodi  Tokay  finds  just  the 
kind  of  soil  it  wants  and  just  the  kind  of 
climate.  They  grow  it  in  other  districts,  but 
if  it  is  found  at  its  best  elsewhere,  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  are  sine  to  be  very  Little 
different  from  those  of  the  Lodi  district. 

Now  this  is  not  -meant  to  be  a  boom  de- 
scription, for  anyone  who  would  encourage  the 
planting  of  Tokays  deserves  to  be  knocked 
over  the  head,  though  that  is  nothing  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Tokay.  About  ten  years  ago 
a  lot  of  people  went  crazy  over  Tokay  growing. 


danger  of  overdoing  the  market  often  enough  to  destroy  profits,  and 
no  one,  without  careful  investigation,  should  be  encouraged  to  plant 
more  Tokays. 

Why  They  Reach  Perfection. — Lodi  is  especially  favored  for  Tokays 
in  both  soil  and  climate.  Grapes  ordinarily  do  very  well  in  sandy  soil, 
and  Tokays  are  grown  on  such  land,  but  the  finest  Tokays  come  from 
the  heavier  black  lands,  and  Black  Land  Flaming  Tokays  always  top 
the  market. 


The  Flaming  Tokay  as  It  Leaves  Lodi  for  Distant  Markets. 


Enthusiasm  was  justified,  for  Tokays  were  netting  a  dollar  a  crate 
for  Eastern  shipment,  and  everybody  rushed  to  get  a  slice  of  the 
melon.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  Tokays  that  the  public 
can  consume,  and  crates  cost  something,  packing  more,  and  freight 
still  more,  and  when  they  meet  competition  in  a  year  of  heavy  pro- 
duction with  the  Eastern  grapes  and  other  California  grapes,  besides 
the  many  varieties  of  fruits,  the  public  can  get  all  it  wants.  Last  year, 
for  example,  fruit  was  plentiful  all  over  the  country,  and  much  new 
acreage  first  got  fully  into  the  market,  so  a  lot  of  people  made  nothing 
from  their  grapes,  many  were  quite  a  bit  poorer  than  if  they  had 
sold  to  the  wineries,  and  none  made  really  good  profits.  This  year 
and  the  average  year  they  will  be  profitable,  but  there  is  too  much 


Glimpse  at  a  Vineyard  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

Another  thing  is  climate.  Lodi 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  great 
central  California  valley,  and  is 
directly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  bays.  It  gets  the  heat  and 
sunshine  that  is  necessary  for  the 
best  and  most  prolific  grape  grow- 
ing, but  the  nearness  to  the  bay 
and  delta  district  gives,  besides, 
a  coolness  to  the  nights  and  a 
humidity  of  atmosphere  that  is 
required  for  the  best  Tokay  color 
and  quality.  In  fact,  aside  from 
this  variety,  the  Lodi  section  is 
the  greatest  in  America  for  grapes 
(outside  of  Fresno  with  her  rais- 
ins) and  deserves  note  also  for 
the  amount  and  quality  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

There  are  grapes  produced  for 
the  winery,  fruits  for  canning  and 
drying;  but  for  shipping  alone, 
Lodi  has  twelve  packing-houses 
that  all  do  a  big  business  in  good 
years.  This  year,  when  fruit  is 
short,  grapes  are  going  out  at  the 
rate  of  30  cars  a  day,  with  39 
cars  for  the  big  score  of  1913. 
A  Long  Market  Season. — Grape 
shipping  starts  about  August  10,  with  Black  Prince.  Tokays  from 
light  soil  follow  shortly  after,  then  from  the  heavy  soil,  and  in  about 
two  weeks  everything  is  going  at  full  blast,  keeping  up  strong  for 
nearly  two  months.  Then  it  slackens  greatly  and  continues  into  No- 
vember with  the  later  varieties,  like  Cornichon,  Emperor  and  Ferrara. 
With  the  perfection  of  methods  of  shipping  in  sawdust,  the  season  will 
be  lengthened  out  greatly.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  ship- 
ping varieties  grown  than  those  named,  but  Tokays  far  outnumber 
all  the  rest  put  together. 

There  is  one  very  nice  thing  about  table  grapes  that  is  rarely  found 
with  other  fruits  (oranges  being  an  exception),  and  that  is  the  length 

(Continued  on  Page  3 IP.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Sept.  30,  1913. 


Stations. 

Kainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.36 

.77 

1.32 

68 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.82 

86 

54 

Sacramento   

.00 

.01 

.40 

88 

52 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.30 

78 

56 

.00 

.17 

.38 

84 

44 

.00 

.33 

.27 

90 

50 

Independence... 

.00 

2.52 

.24 

80 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.93 

.49 

90 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

T 

.06 

90 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.10 

.06 

82 

58 

The  Week. 


September  goes  out  dry  as  it  came  in — in  fact, 
more  so,  for  evaporation  has  been  ample  and  free. 
This  is  no  particular  matter,  except  for  trees 
which  may  be  dry  to  their  root-tips.  Those  who 
hurried  for  water  for  fear  of  this  did  well,  and 
there  is  still  great  chance  for  good  if  rains  should 
still  be  delayed.  For  not  only  is  the  soil  becoming 
drier,  but  the  air  has  been  very  thirsty  and  has 
drunk  from  the  tissues  more  deeply  than  it  could 
have  done  during  a  month  of  darker  skies.  Ex- 
cept for  trees  thus  on  the  edge  of  famishing,  con- 
ditions have  been  fine.  Late  fruits  have  been 
gathered  and  dried  in  rather  better  than  usual 
form.  Popular  recreations  at  the  autumn  fairs  are 
being  most  successfully  pursued.  Everyone  is  ready 
for  the  fall  rains  and  for  the  work  they  bring. 


The  Reverse  of  the  Shield. 

Mr.  Whitney  gives  on  other  pages  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  grape  industry  at  a  lead- 
ing point  in  the  great  interior  valley,  thus  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  an  activity  with  the 
grap*  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  pioneers. 
They  had  grapes  growing  and  producing  wonder- 
fully in  the  interior  valley,  but  the  greatness  of  the. 
raisin  industry  and  the  shipping  grape  industry 
was  not  revealed  to  them.  They  caught  glimpses 
of  an  interior  valley  wine  industry,  it  is  true,  but 
they  had  little  confidence  in  it.  At  that  time  the 
light  wine  adaptations  of  the  coast  valleys  con- 
tiguous to  San  Francisco  bay  seemed  to  be  the 
proper  field  for  development  and  investment  and 
it  was  deeply  cultivated,  thickly  sown  with  coin, 
which,  for  several  reasons,  not  only  failed  to  give 
increase,  but  quite  widely  refused  to  return  the 
seed.  Then  came  the  wave  of  confidence  in  in- 
terior valley  grape  production,  of  which  Mr. 
Whitney  gives  most  recent  phases  in  a  section 
which  the  table  grape  has  made  famous.  In  con- 
nection with  his  statements,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  grape  industry  in 


those  coast  valleys  which  were  at  first  almost  ex- 
clusively popular  for  it.  is  showing  its  power  to 
come  back  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner.  Sales 
of  choice  claret  grapes  are  being  made  this  year 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $27  per  ton,  which  is  nearly 
four  times  the  minimum  once  paid  for  them  and 
twice  the  price  at  which  one  of  the  Crockers  with 
prophetic  eye,  agreed  ty  contract  for  the  whole 
product  of  the  region  for  a  long  term  of  years  if 
he  could  get  control  of  it.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  ever  that  the 
claret  grapes  of  the  valleys  north  of  the  bay  have 
distinctive  character  and  quality;  that  there  is 
nothing  else  "just  as  good"  for  their  distinctive 
purposes,  and  that  whoever  has  such  grapes  on 
resistant  roots  on  responsive  grape  land  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  producing  enterprise  which  will  have 
hifih  value  on  the  basis  of  income  production  so 
long  as  the  human  race  shall  have  any  liking  for 
the  pastimes  of  Noah. 

Another  Free-Trade  Meteor. 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  free-trade  agricul- 
ture of  our  ruling  powers  at  Washington  is  ap- 
parently bursting  forth  in  weekly  coruscations. 
Two  weeks  ago  it  was  a  shipload  of  Russian  but- 
ter arriving  with  due  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion schedule  of  open  ports,  but  unfortunately 
before  a  Congress,  with  a  certain  unexpected 
element  of  rebellious  conscience,  could  batter 
down  the  gates.  Last  week  it  was  cargoes  of 
South  American  beef,  also  arriving  as  per  sched- 
ule, but  which  had  to  pay  duties,  in  spite  of  ad- 
ministration tears  at  Washington.  This  week  the 
beautiful  situation  is  a  gleam  nearer  home.  The 
report  comes  from  Oxnard.  Ventura  county,  that 
on  September  26  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany announced  a  reduction  of  75  cents  per  ton 
in  the  price  to  be  paid  growers  for  beets  in  the 
1914  season.  The  base  price  for  the  past  two  years 
for  beets  analyzing  15  per  cent  sugar  has  been  $5 
per  ton.  with  an  added  allowance  of  25  cents  per 
ton  for  hauling.  On  the  same  base  the  price  next 
year  will  be  $4.50  per  ton,  with  no  hauling  allow- 
ance. The  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  for  each 
increase  of  1  per  cent  in  sugar  will  be  in  effect  as 
before,  and  also  a  decrease  of  25  cents  per  ton  for 
each  1  per  cent  less  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 
For  beets  yielding  twenty  tons  to  the  acre  the 
reduction  amounts  to  $15  per  acre  loss  to  the 
growers. 

And  what  is  this  for?  To  give  the  people 
cheaper  sugar?  Not  on  your  life.  The  sugar- 
cane industry  of  the  South  and  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry of  Western  States  could  easily  have  con- 
vinced Congress  that  cheap  sugar  for  the  people 
depends  upon  the  extension  of  the  home-grown 
sugar  industries  and  will  not  come  through  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  production.  But  this 
demonstration  availed  nothing  against  the  power 
of  associated  refiners  of  imported  raw  sugars 
added  to  the  influence  of  the  political  inteiosts  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  bunkoing  Uw  pv.Llic. 
with  a  picture  show  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
skillfully  staged  in  the  national  capitol.  And 
what  will  this  unholy  show  cost  California?  Fif- 
teen dollars  per  acre  annually  on  all  the  beet 
growing  land  in  the  State! 

When  Greek  Meets  Greek. 

If  this  tariff  statesmanship  were  not  so  serious, 
it  would  surely  be  very  amusing.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Greek  seedless  raisins  commonly  called 
Zante  currants.  The  tariff  bill,  which  is  expected 
to  pass  this  week,  knocks  one  cent  a  pound  off 
the  duty  which  they  have  been  paying.  They 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  California 
raisin  product,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  ad- 
vantage in  competition  is  to  be  given  to  the 


Greeks  is  thus  stated  in  the  dispatches:  "Sen- 
ators Saulsbury  of  Delaware  and  Pittman  of  Ne- 
vada, both  of  whom  have,  they  claim,  many  Greek 
constituents,  opposed  efforts  for  the  California 
product.  These  Senators  were  backed  by  the 
Greek  Minister.  The  State  Department  took  8. 
hand  against  the  California  industry  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  Creek  Minister."  If  this  is  not  fake 
statesmanship,  we  do  not  know  it  at  sight.  It  is 
purely  a  gratuitous  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ators that  they  desire  to  serve  their  Greek  con- 
stituents. It  is  common  experience  that  when 
foreigners  become  interested  in  American  indus- 
tries they  are  the  most  strenuous  workers  for  pro- 
tection against  their  old  home  products.  While 
European  government  speakers  were  addressing 
the  American  Commission  last  summer,  they  al- 
ways said  that  their  pride  in  the  success  of  their 
countrymen  in  America  was  always  mingled  with 
regret  that  they  became  such  good  Americans  that 
they  worked  for  protection  against  their  home 
land  products  which  could  compete  with  their 
own.  What  foolishness,  then,  it  is  to  claim  that 
Senators  with  constituencies  of  foreign  birth 
must  dilute  their  Americanism  to  please  such  con- 
stituencies. These  constituencies  generally  like 
their  Americanism  straight.  And  then  the  Greek 
Government  taking  a  hand  in  American  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  administration!  If  it  were  not 
such  had  patriotism,  it  would  really  be  a  very 
good  joke. 

Why  So  Fierce  for  American  Markets? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  tariff  matter 
which  seems  to  escape  notice,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  European  nations  do  not  care  for  American 
markets  so  much  for  their  present  products  as 
they  do  to  have  a  new  hook  in  the  garments  of 
their  own  best  people  so  they  can  hold  them  back 
from  emigration  to  build  up  America.   They  wish 
to  say  to  these  people:    "Why  do  you  wish  to 
waste  your  money  on  travel  and  incur  hardship 
when  you  can  stay  at  home  and  make  things  for 
export  to  the  New  World?"   They  have  not  been 
able  to  say  that  hitherto,  but  how  they  will  begin 
to  shout  it  next  week !   The  fact  is,  European  na- 
tions have  no  considerable  surplus  food  products 
to  send  to  this  country,  but  they  hope  to  have, 
and  that  is  what  they  wish  a  chance  to  work  for. 
Take  France,  for  instance,  a  country  which  has 
persistently  striven  for  American  markets  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  more.    A  recent  Consular  Re- 
port says:   "At  present  2,320.000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  whole  of 
France,  while  in  1892  their  number  was  a  little 
over  3.000.000;  in  1882,  3,500,000,  and  in  1862, 
4.000,000.    Thus  in  half  a  century  agricultural 
labor  has  diminished  40  per  cent,  and  by  reason 
of  the  steady  increase  of  agricultural  production 
the  employment  of  foreign  labor  has  become  a 
necessity    Every  summer  Iroops  of  foreign  work 
mei!  ma'  !  •  irer  passing  tl:rr"gh  France  offer 
ing  uieir  heip  10   ihe   farmers,  wnu    could  not 
gather  in  their  harvests  unaided."    Of  course, 
France's  loss  of  farming  people  is  not  due  to  emi- 
gration so  much  as  to  other  causes  which  need 
not  be  discussed,  but  the  situation  of  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  is  true  all  over  Europe,  from  Austria 
to  Ireland;  and  in  most  cases  a  prime  cause  is 
emigration  to  America,  because  here  every  crop 
which  these  people  know  can  be  produced  and 
sold  at  higher  prices  than  at  home.   And  hitherto 
the  only  way  to  get  the  prices  has  been  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  here.   Now  the  hope  of  the  world 
is  to  be  realized:  products  can  be  made  anywhere 
and  sold  here,  and  all  the  foreign  governments 
can  put  on  the  taxes  for  their  own  purposes. 
Uncle  Samuel!  you  were  too  easy:  all  the  world 
now  has  you  by  the  goatee ! 
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Eight  Per  Cent  Philanthropy. 

Events  are  transpiring  which  show  very  clearly 
the  noble  philanthropy  of  American  farm  financ- 
ing. It  is  telegraphed  with  some  exultation  from 
Topeka,  Kansas,  that  a  movement  has  been  just 
started  there  to  loan  the  farmers  in  ten  comities 
in  western  Kansas,  where  the  wheat  crop  failed 
this  year,  between  35,000  and  40,000  bushels  of 
seed  wheat.  The  Kansas  Farmers'  Seed  Wheat 
Club  was  organized  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  buy  the  wheat.  The  farmers  to  whom  the  seed 
is  loaned  will  give  notes  bearing  8  per  cent  in- 
terest for  amounts  equaling  the  value  of  the 
wheat  received.  The  notes  are  to  be  paid  August 
1,  1914.  The  railroads  have  agreed  to  carry  the 
seed  wheat  free  in  carload  lots. 

The  only  noble  thing  in  the  foregoing  category 
is  the  railroad:  everybody  else  gets  a  good  rake- 
off  :  the  railroad  will  get  its  next  year — but  never 
mind  that  now.  Now  suppose  that  loss  of  crop 
and  lack  of  seed  had  happened  in  France,  what 
would  have  been  done?  Well,  we  disparaged 
France  a  little,  perhaps,  in  a  preceding  column, 
so  we  will  even  up.  The  fact  is  that  the  French 
Government,  through  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Credit  Agricole,  would  have  furnished 
that  seed  without  any  interest  at  all,  and  would 
have  made  loans  of  money  to  put  in  the  crop  and 
to  feed  the  people  until  next  harvest  at  2  per  cent. 
Anywhere  in  Europe,  money  for  seed  would  be 
furnished  by  the  local  credit  societies  at  3  to  4 
per  cent,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  many 
other  countries  would  do  as  well  as  the  French 
method  which  we  have  described.  But  Kansas 
philanthropy  is  more  exalted :  it  operates  at  8 
percent.  And  these  philanthropists  say :  "Amer- 
ican farmers  want  no  charity :  they  do  not  want 
less  than  the  ruling  rate."  Possibly  they  like  to 
be  robbed  under  the  name  of  kindness. 

Funny  Farm  for  Funny  People. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  broken  out  in 
protest  against  starting  farms  to  be  operated  by 
people  who  are  not  good  for  anything  else,  as 
though  farming  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  operate  for  livelihood.  Farming  requires  strong 
muscular  action  and  shrewd  thinking.  For  the 
best  results,  these  must  be  properly  correlated : 
for  passable  results  they  may  be  off-balance  some- 
what, and  one  can  pull  through  to  the  extent  of 
a  living  by  overworking  his  hands  and  resting 
his  head,  or  vice  versa ;  but  we  have  no  faith  at 
all  in  farming  by  human  trunks  with  neither  good 
heads  nor  strong  arms.  And  yet  that  seems  to  be 
what  the  State  of  California  has  in  mind  when  it 
proposes  to  have  all  the  drunkards  and  drug  fiends 
now  confined  in  State  hospitals  transferred  to 
Napa  Hospital  and  from  there  detailed  to  work  the 
Frye  ranch  of  2200  acres  near  Yountville,  which 
the  State  bought  but  never  utilized  as  a  reforma- 
tory for  first  offenders.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  State  will  make  money  by  this  scheme 
as  well  as  benefit  the  inebriates.  If  the-  scheme 
is  that  the  State  can  board  and  clothe  these  dere- 
licts cheaper  on  this  farm  than  it  can  at  the 
asylums,  we  have  no  opinion  of  it,  for  we  do  not 
know  the  asylum  cost.  But  if  they  do  require 
guarding  and  discipline,  then  the  farm  becomes 
an  asylum  and  no  farming  computations  apply 
to  it.  If  it  is  planned  to  escape  asylum  costs  and 
the  projectors  expect  a  farm  manager  to  make  a 
farm  profitable  with  such  a  labor  supply,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  bad  dream. 

An  Adam-full  Eden. 

And  now,  if  we  can  only  stop  scolding  a  min- 
ute, we  have  something  pleasanter  to  contemplate. 
We  read  of  the  organization  in  Bristol,  England, 
of  the  "Ladies'  Co-Operative  Farming  Society, 


Limited,  of  Canada,"  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  of  England.  The  society 
is  to  establish  a  co-operative  farming  colony  in 
the  province  of  Alta,  upon  which  women  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  will  be  located  on 
the  land  to  do  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  and 
produce  gardening.  The  promoter  of  this  enter- 
prise seems  to  be  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  a 
demonstration  of  its  feasibility.  During  a  recent 
tour  of  western  Canada,  he  visited  a  farm  of  80 
acres,  managed  by  a  half  dozen  young  women 
from  England  and  Scotland.  One  had  charge  of 
the  greenhouses.  Another  did  the  housework,  and 
one  looked  after  the  poultry  work.  A  Scotch 
girl  opened  a  local  store,  and  an  English  typist 
did  all  the  clerical  work.  The  sixth  member  of 
the  colony  attended  to  the  cows,  bees,  and  rabbits. 
The  scheme  worked  out  satisfactorily  until  four 
neighborly  bachelor  farmers  carried  off  four  of 
the  girls  within  two  weeks.  The  remaining  two 
stayed  a  month,  doing  all  the  work,  when  they, 
too,  met  the  same  glad  fate.  The  farm  was  sold 
and  the  profits  divided  equally  among  the  six 
women.  Such  successful  farming  seems  to  be  at- 
tractive. It  is  reasonably  sure  to  be  productive 
of  population — the  crop  which  Canada  stands  in 
greatest  need  of. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Slowing-Down  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  quite  a  patch  of  black- 
berries— Himalayas,  Mammoths,  Dewberries,  etc. 
They  have  plenty  of  water  and  the  soil  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich,. and  of  course  they  are  making  a 
most  riotous  growth.  Shall  I  keep  them  growing 
until  frost  comes  and  prune  them  back  in  the 
winter,  or  shut  off  their  supplies  now  and  give 
them  a  rest  or  vacation?  My  view  is,  keep  them 
growing  and  the  extra  canes  thus  grown  will 
all  bear  fruit  next  year,  as  the  soil  is  so  rich. 
What's  your  view? — G.  P.  C,  Lincoln. 

We  would  slow  them  down.  If  your  soil  is 
retentive  as  well  as  rich,  it  probably  has  plenty 
of  moisture  to  enable  the  plant  to  ripen  its  wood 
without  shrinking  too  much.  If  it  is  too  sandy, 
you  may  have  to  use  a  little  water  next  month 
unless  rains  come.  But  do  not  push  the  growth 
farther  for  fear  that  a  sharp  frost  may  catch  too 
soft  wood.  After  the  wood  is  mature,  you  will 
probably  do  well  to  shorten  the  canes  somewhat, 
removing  the  thin  extensions  so  as  to  start  fruit- 
ing laterals  from  a  good  thickness  of  cane.  Don't 
try  to  get  all  the  fruit  you  possibly  can.  It  is 
better  for  you  and  for  the  plant  to  bear  a  less 
number  of  larger  and  better  fruits.  And  though 
the  number  be  less,  the  weight  and  value  thereof 
will  probably  be  greater. 


Asks  for  a  Sign  About  Cactus. 

To  the  Editor :  With  all  the  stir  that  is  being 
created  over  spineless  cactus,  there  should  be  at 
this  time  some  reliable  information,  from  prac- 
tical experiments  in  feeding,  as  to  the  value  of 
this  plant  as  cow  feed.  Can  you  give  any  in- 
formation?— E.  O.j  Escondido. 

We  have  already  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  January  25,  and  June  7,  1913,  such  re- 
sults of  feeding  cactus  as  a  man  needs  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  moderate  trial  of  it  for  himself, 
to  determine  how  much  growth  he  can  get  on 
his  land  and  to  what  advantage  he  can  feed  it 
to  animals  of  different  kinds.  Cactus  is  no  uni- 
versal blessing,  nor  is  any  other  simple  plant 
in  the  world.  Every  plant  becomes  good,  indif- 
ferent or  bad  agriculturally,  according  to  its  be- 
havior in  any  particular  place  and  with  any  par- 
ticular man.  Enough  has  been  demonstrated  to 
attract  attention.  The  common  experience  of 
farmers  and  feeders  must  do  the  rest.    If  you 


are  curious  about  cactus,  try  it.   There  is  no  sign 
but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

Sorghum  Silage  Not  Poisonous. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  there  be  any  danger 
of  prussic  acid  poisoning  in  feeding  ensilage  made 
from  Shallu  (Egyptian  wheat)  ?  If  I  should  mix 
with  corn  in  filling  the  silo,  would  I  lessen  the 
danger? — F.  M.,  Gilroy. 

Shallu  should  not  be  called  "Egyptian  wheat": 
there  is  no  wheat  about  it.  It  may  be  called 
"Egyptian  corn,"  if  you  like,  because  sorghum 
in  Egypt  has  been  called  "corn"  ever  since  the 
translators  put  the  story  of  Joseph's  corner  in  it 
into  English.  Sorghum  has  been  largely  siloed 
and  has  never  been  found  poisonous  in  that  form. 
Sorghum  silage  is  about  the  same  as  Indian  corn 
silage  in  feeding  value,  but  it  is  harder  to  make 
because  more  apt  to  ferment  and  go  to  the  bad 
by  that  route,  and  this  fact  is  additional  surety 
that  the  poison  found  in  rank  growth  of  sorghum 
could  not  exist  in  the  silage.  This  poison  is  very 
evanescent:  it  disappears  when  sorghum  is  cut 
and  wilted  in  the  sun  before  feeding.  It  is  prac- 
tically sure  that  the  incipient  fermentation  which 
takes  place  in  good  silage  would  break  up  the 
complex  organic  compound  which  is  poisonous. 

Which  Vetch  Is  Best? 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  grow  a  cover  crop 
in  my  orchard  and  am  informed  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  vetch  that  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent soils.  The  soil  is  black  gravelly  loam. 
Can  you  inform  me:  (a)  what  kind  would  be 
best,  (b)  where  I  can  get  it,  and  (c)  how  many 
pounds  to  sow  per  acre?— J.  G.  R.,  Geyserville. 

We  have  said  several  times  that  we  do  not 
know  yet  which  is  the  best  vetch  for  different 
conditions  in  this  State.  There  has  not  been 
careful  correlation  of  experience  to  determine 
that.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  for 
the  coast  district  north  (which  you  are  in)  you 
will  get  most  growth  with  the  Oregon  vetch,  which 
you  can  get  from  all  seedsmen  who  advertise  in 
our  columns.  You  can  broadcast  about  80  pounds 
to  the  acre  or  drill  in  about  60  pounds.  Oregon 
vetch  is  another  name  for  common  or  spring 
vetch,  but  in  this  State  it  should  be  sown  in  the 
fall. 

Nitrate  for  Potted  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  In  using  the  nitrate  of  soda 
in  a  liquid  form,  is  the  formula  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  to  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  water?  I  want 
something  to  make  potted  begonias  grow  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  in  liquid  form  was  recommended. 
D.  B.,  San  Jose. 

A  common  prescription  for  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  forcing  of  flowering  plants  is  a 
teaspoonful  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Manifestly 
the  prescription  which  you  have  should  read  one- 
fourth  Of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  not 
to  a  quart  thereof.  If  a  very  weak  solution  is 
used,  it  may  be  quite  freely  applied,  but  there  is 
danger  of  killing  a  plant  with  a  strong  solution. 

THIS  HELPS  CALIFORNIA. 

Experiments  at  Wisconsin  indicate  that  late 
breeding  of  heifers  to  get  good  size  is  a  profitable 
plan.  At  all  events  it  was  shown  that  large  cows 
were  more  profitable  than  small  ones.  Cows  900 
pounds  and  under  returned  products  worth  $54.20 
more  than  the  feed  eaten.  The  increase  from  the 
weight  was  steady  until  cows  over  1400  pounds 
returned  profits  of  $88.01.  There  are  large  cows 
and  large  cows,  of  course,  and  the  above  should 
not  be  reflection  on  breeds  either.  An  authority 
on  dairy  matters  in  this  connection  states:  "The 
large  animals  of  any  breed  are  much  more  eco- 
nomical of  labor  and  barn  room  and  usually  give 
as  much  or  more  milk  for  the  food  eaten."  Since 
California  raised  cows  are  usually  larger. :>than 
those,  raised  where  winters  are  severe,  this  indi- 
cates that  California  has  size  as  an  advantage  in 
dairying. 
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How  to  Buy  Fertilizers. 


[By  Olk  Associate  Editor.] 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the  best 
way  of  buying  fertilizer  is  something  which 
the  ordinary  man  knows  very  little  about.  This 
is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is.a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  just  what 
fertilizers  should  be  used  under  any  conditions, 
and  in  the  second  place;  fertilizer  materials  are 
of  so  many  sorts  and  are  found  in  so  many  com- 
binations that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  method 
of  calculating  that  will  be  good  under  all  con- 
ditions, or  that  the  average  man  will  use.  The 
buyer  gets  his  "fruit"  or  "grain  grower,"  or 
his  "nursery  stock,"  without  thinking  just  what 
is  in  it  and  without  figuring  whether  the  charge 
is  correct  or  not.  In  a  way  this  does  no  special 
harm,  and  the  price  is  generally  close  to  what 
it  should  be,  if  the  goods  come  from  a  reputable 
concern,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  better 
if  every  purchaser  knew  what  he  was  buying, 
why  he  was  buying  just  that  thing,  and  how  thai 
price  corresponded  with  the  best  price  to  be 
quoted. 

In  fact,  a  special  arm  of  the  State  government 
has  been  established  to  see  that  the  buyer  can 
get  fertilizers  of  the  kind  he  wants  and  at  legiti- 
mate prices,  and  if  the  State  will  provide  govern- 
ment aid  to  help  in  fertilizer  buying,  it  is  funny 
if  a  buyer  cannot  profit  from  a  little  study  of 
the  matter.  Special  bulletins  on  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  issued  by  the  Fertilizer  Control 
through  the  University  of  California  at  regular 
intervals,  and  for  an  insight  into  the  matter  it 
would  be  well  for  everyone  interested  to  get  one 
of  these  bulletins  and  see  just  how  much  infor- 
mation it  gives.  The  Fertilizer  Control  has  as 
its  main  work  to  see  that  all  fertilizer  sold  is  com- 
posed of  the  righl  materia]  and  comes  up  to  the 
standard  stated  on  the  package. 

Simplicity  Difficult. — From  the  composition  of 
any  fertilizer  that  a  man  can  buy  in  California 
it  is  possible  in  theory  to  figure  out  just  about 
what  the  charge  should  be,  though  there  are  rea- 
sons why  this  is  not  as  simple  as  one  would 
think. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fertilizer  may  have  three 
entirely  different  plant  foods  in  it ;  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted one  for  the  other,  have  entirely  different 
actions  in  plant  life  and  widely  different  values. 
In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  different 
forms  of  each  of  these  materials,  of  different 
price  and  value.  Potash  in  the  classification  may 
be  as  either  sulphate  or  chloride;  phosphoric  acid 
from  tankage,  bone,  bone  superphosphate,  rock 
superphosphate  and  Thomas  phosphate  powder; 
nitrogen  from  blood,  tankage  and  bone,  ammonia 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  (or  lime),  etc.  Then 
the  phosphate  may  be  available  or  total,  and  all 
in  various  combinations  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other.  There  are  also  allowances  to 
be  made  for  shipping  and  handling  costs,  cost 
of  mixing,  and  so  on. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  simple  to  figure  out  approxi- 
mately the  correct  price  of  every  ton  of  fertil- 
izer sold  from  the  statement  on  the  sacks  of 
every  package;  the  little  arithmetic  it  takes 
should  not  bother  anybody. 

How  Classified.— There  is  a  table  of  prices  in 
the  bulletin  which  can  be  applied  to  every  guar- 
anteed analysis  on  the  sack.  The  prices  in  the 
last  bulletin,  issued  just  a  year  ago,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cents  Value 
per  lb.    per  unit. 


Nitrogen  from  blood    22.5  $4.50 

From  tankage  and  bone   21.5  4.30 

From  ammonia  sulphate   18.4  3.68 

From  nitrate  of  soda   15.4  3.08 

Phosphoric  acid  from  tankage    3.6  0.72 

From  bone    4.5  0.90 

From  bone  superphosphate    5.0  1.00 

Available  from  rock  superphosphate.  .  .  4.7  0.94 

From  Thomas  Powder   4.2  0.84 

Potash  from  sulphate  of  potash   5.7  1.14 

From  muriate  (chloride)    4.9  0.98 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  figure  out  what  the  value 
of  any  fertilizer  is  (according  to  that  table)  as 
anything  could  be.  For  example,  on  the  sack 
will  be  printed  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  from  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing,  or  in  such  and  such  a  form.  That 


will  tell  how  many  pounds  per  ton,  so  multiply 
each  by  the  value  given  to  it.  add  the  different 
results  together,  and  you  have  the  total  cost. 

How  to  Figure.  Now.  if  a  person  wants  to 
figure  at  all,  he  can  figure  quickest  by  the  per- 
centage basis,  and  in  doing  so  he  uses  the  last 
column.  A  unit  simply  means  1%  of  a  ton.  If 
there  is  8%  potash  from  the  sulphate,  the  buyer 
would  look  and  see  that  each  per  cent  was  worth 
+1.14  and  would  multiply  this  by  8,  giving  potash 
worth  $9.12  in  each  ton,  and  so  on  for  the  rest 
of  it. 

For  a  definite  example,  we  will  take  a  fertilizer 
put  up  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  en- 
titled "Special  Orange  Fertilizer."  guaranteed 
analysis  of  10%  phosphoric  acid  from  bone  and 
superphosphate,  6%  of  which  are  soluble  and 
available,  2V->%  nitrogen  from  blood,  bones,  etc.. 
2Y2%  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  '.V/,  pot- 
ash from  sulphate.  Some  of  these  classes  are 
grouped  together  and  this  makes  the  figuring  a 
little  indefinite,  but  that  doesn't  matter  much. 

The  phosphorus  Prom  bone  and  from  superphos- 
phate are  valued  at  aboul  the  same,  that  is.  90 
and  94  cents  per  unit,  or  per  cent,  and  since  there 
are  10%  guaranteed,  the  phosphoric  acid  would 
be  worth  between  $9  and  $9.40  per  ton.  The 
nitrogen  probably  is  largely  from  bone  and  tank- 
age. This  gives  2%  times  $-1.30  or  $10.75  as  the 
value  of  the  nitrogen.  The  3%  potash  at  $1.14 
for  each  per  cent  is  quickly  seen  to  be  worth 
$3.4:2.  the  calculated  value  for  the  whole  being 
just  about  $23.50.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price 
would  be  more  than  this,  owing  1o  the  way  that 
this  table  is  made  up. 

These  prices  of  $4.50  per  unit  for  nitrogen  in 
blood,  etc..  are  generally  manufacturer's  prices. 
There  is  freight  to  pay  and  selling  charges  that 
will  make  the  price  of  the  fertilizer  quite  a  bit 
more  than  what  such  figuring  would  make  it. 
For  example,  two  very  simple1  mixed  fertilizers 
figure  out  a  value  of  $36.40  and  $20.20  by  guar- 
anteed analysis.  Their  selling  price  was  $39.25 
and  $22.25  per  ton.  which  is  nearer  the  calculated 
value  than  could  usually  be  expected,  as  these 
were  rather  simple  fertilizers. 

•lust  about  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  get  prices 
of  various  fertilizers  of  about  the  composition  de- 
sired, figure  out  what  each  should  be  worth  ac- 
cording to  composition,  and  they  buy  the  one 
that  comes  nearest  the  calculated  price.  Cost  of 
materials  may  go  up  or  down,  some  manufac- 
turers may  put  in  more  of  a  surplus  above  guar- 
antee than  do  others,  etc..  so  no  fixed  basis  of 
figuring  will  come  true,  but  as  a  general  ride 
it  can  be  said  that  a  man  can  tell  pretty  closely 
how  near  the  price  quoted  was  to  what  it  should 
be  by  figuring  out  the  composition  price  of  sev- 
eral and  getting  the  one.  provided  the  manufac- 
turer of  it  has  a  reputation  to  sustain,  where  the 
theoretical  price  was  nearest  the  actual  price. 

Costs  and  Value. — Now  we  might  just  about  as 
well  tear  up  everything  we  have  written  about 
fertilizer  buying  if  the  price  is  to  be  the  only 
thing  considered,  for  with  reputable  fertilizer 
manufacturers  the  best  price  for  the  things  sold 
will  be  given,  or  close  to  it.  The  whole  aim  of 
every  fruit  grower,  or  other  person  who  uses 
fertilizers,  should  be  to  get  the  fertilizer  that  con- 
tains the  best  material  for  his  purpose.  This  or 
that  "fruit  grower"  or  "nursery  stock"  may 
be  just  the  combination  he  wants,  and  again  it 
may  not  be.  The  proposition  to  have  in  mind  is 
always.  "What  materials  do  I  need,  potash,  phos- 
phorus, or  nitrogen,  and  in  what  form?"  That 
is  where  scientific  buying  counts,  though  of  course 
it  is  very  hard  to  tell  just  what  materials  give 
the  best  results,  especially  with  trees.  With  field 
crops  it  is  much  simpler. 

If,  for  example,  the  grower  finds  that  super- 
phosphate provides  the  kind  of  phosphoric  acid 
that  is  best  for  him,  he  should  not  buy  fertilizer 
with  a  lot  of  phosphorus  from  bone  and  tankage. 
If  he  discovers  that  his  soil  is  very  rich  in  potash 
and  that  potash  applications  are  ineffective,  he 
should  cut  out  that  material,  or  if  the  contrary 
is  the  case,  he  should  go  strong  on  that  in  his 
fertilizer.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  nitrogen. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  make  the  choice  of  fer- 
tilizer with  the  materials  desired  and  to  know 


that  the  price  is  right,  and  that  is  all  what  this 
figuring  is  about. 

And  in  ease  a  person  gets  too  infatuated  with 
the  figuring,  great  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  difference  between  value  and  cost.  Nitrogen 
in  one  form  might  cost  lots  more  than  in  an- 
other, and  even  where  nitrogen  was  needed,  not 
be  worth  as  much.  In  other  cases  a  person  would 
make  a  mistake  to  substitute  potash  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  vice  versa,  etc.  Very  few  illus- 
trations can  be  given  of  this  now. 

Nitrogen  as  nitrate  is  much  better  just  at  the 
blossoming  season  than  the  other  forms,  and  yet 
is  much  cheaper,  while  under  many  other  con- 
ditions the  other  forms  might  be  approved.  If 
no  cover  crop  is  grown,  the  chances  for  bone  or 
tankage  phosphorus  are  better  than  for  super- 
phosphate, though  the  nature  of  the  soil  influ- 
ences conditions  also.  Superphosphate  from  rock 
is  about  as  valuable  as  from  bone,  and  superphos- 
phate is  possibly  the  best  thing  to  use  where 
legumes  are  grown  as  a  cover  crop.  Sometimes 
nitrate  of  lime  would  be  possible,  while  nitrate 
of  soda  would  he  dangerous;  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  All 
of  these  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  actual 
value,  and  the  question  of  comparative  price  is 
very  small.  There  are  so  many  factors  aside  from 
price  that  effect  fertilizer  buying  that  there  i? 
no  use  trying  to  cover  the  subject. 
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value  of  a  fertilizer  may  prove,  we  cannot  say. 
but  always  it  is  wise  to  know  just  what  one  is 
buying,  and  on  fertilizer  sacks  the  guarantee  is 
usually  printed,  so  it  is  easy  to  tell.  The  State 
also  has  especially  provided  a  method  for  dis- 
covering what  any  fertilizer  contains  and  what 
its  approximate  price  should  be,  and  publishes 
bulletins  giving  data  on  the  subject.  It  would 
seem- very  wise  to  learn  what  one  was  buying, 
what  the  soil  needed,  and  then  how  to  make  the 
best  and  most  economical  selection  of  materials 
from  the  several  forms  of  the  three  great  plant 
foods,  each  of  great  value  for  its  own  special 
service. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  FLAMING  TOKAY. 


(C  ntiinifd  from  Puge  M  l.) 


of  the  picking  season,  or  the  leeway  offered  in 
time  of  picking.  If  pears,  apricots  and  what  not 
an'  ready  to  pick,  off  they  go.  and  they  have 
to  be  handled  in  a  hurry,  too.  or  they  are  ruined. 

When  grapes  are  ripe  they  can  be  picked,  or 
they  can  stay  on  the  vine  for  a  while  till  the  mar- 
ket improves  or  labor  is  available,  and  then  be 
picked,  and  will  not  deteriorate.  The  fact  that 
Tokays  can  be  picked  ami  shipped  for  nearly  two 
months  in  one  vicinity  shows  something  of  this. 
Of  course,  there  is  not  this  leeway  with  individual 
bunches,  as  most  table  grapes  have  what  is  called 
a  first  and  a  second  crop,  which  actually  ripen 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other  and  are  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  quality,  and  in  some  soils 
and  locations  a  variety  will  be  earlier  than  in 
another.  Generally  Tokay  vines  are  picked  over 
three  times. 

Weather  Effects. — The  attitude  toward  rains 
seems  very  interesting  to  a  fruit  man  from  an- 
other section.  The  ideal  plan  for  the  Lodi  sec- 
tion would  be  to  have  a  big  sprinkling  system  up 
skyward  from  which  rains  could  be  provided  in 
time,  quality  and  location  to  suit.  In  fact,  that 
woidd  be  the  ideal  plan  for  farmers  everywhere, 
and  even  then  each  crop  and  each  patch  of  land 
would  need  its  own  style  of  rain. 

The  proposition  is  this.  A  little  rain  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  grapes  are  off  is  looked  upon 
as  excellent,  for  it  does  no  special  harm  to  the 
varieties  for  which  it  is  desired,  and  does  lots  of 
good,  as  it  sizes  up  small  berries  and  improves 
color.  At  the  same  time,  the  rain  must  not  be 
too  heavy,  or  it  will  crack  and  spoil  the  grapes. 
It  must  come  just  at  the  desired  time  and  in  the 
right  amount.  Some  varieties,  in  fact  (the  later 
kinds),  are  not  bothered  by  rain,  and  in  a  good 
season  picking  and  shipping  can  be  continued  al- 
most to  the  end  of  November.  In  fact,  frosts  are 
the  limiting  factor,  as  the  end  of  the  shipping 
season  is  determined  by  the  time  that  the  first 
heavy  frosts  come.  To  be  ideal,  both  moisture 
and  temperature  should  be  made  to  order. 

Packing  and  Shipping. — The  packing  of  grapes 
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is  much  simpler  than  most  fruits.  They  are 
packed  in  these  small,  square  boxes,  weighing 
when  filled  about  7%  pounds.  Four  of  these  go 
to  make  up  a  crate,  which  weighs  packed  approx- 
imately 32  pounds.  The  grapes  are  just  laid  in 
and  finished  with  bunches  that  will  fit  well  on 
top  and  make  a  good  showing.  This  is  much 
quicker  than  wrapping  and  laying  in  fruits  one 
by  one,  as  is  the  case  with  oranges,  apples,  and 
most  fruits.  The  packing  is  done  by  women  and 
girls,  or  by  Japanese,  provided  the  latter  own 
the  grapes.  The  crates  themselves  (or  rather 
shook  for  them)  cost  81/}  cents  or  so,  and  grapes 
can  be  taken  from  the  vine,  crated  and  loaded 
into  cars  for  a  total  cost  of  approximately  32 
cents.  As  the  packers  work  they  look  over  care- 
fully every  bunch  and  cut  off  every  sunburned, 
dried,  cracked,  or  otherwise  discolored  or  injured 
berry.  The  culls  are  sold  to  the  wineries  for 
brandy,  the  price  varying  with  the  year  and  be- 
ing from  $4  to  $6. 

A  Grower's  Mistake. — A  common  mistake  of  the 
growers,  and  one  that  should  be  remedied,  is  to 
do  too  little  culling  in  the  vineyard.  Now,  every 
bunch  may  possibly  have  a  berry  or  so  that  had 
better  be  removed,  though  lots  of  bunches  need 
no  altering  at  all,  but  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the 
packing-house  could  be  saved  if  the  culling  were 
done  in  the  vineyard,  that  is,  if  bunches  hope- 
lessly disqualified  were  not  put  in  and  some  of 
the  most  easily  removed  spoiled  grapes  were 
taken  off.  This  would  be  done  if  every  man 
packed  his  own  grapes,  but  each  one  thinks:  "Oh, 
well,  other  fellows  don't  cull,  and  I  don't  want 
to  take  up  my  pickers'  time  when  the  packers 
will  be  culling  other  grapes  anyway." 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  culling  greater  in  the 
packing-house,  but  broken  and  spoiled  grapes  are 
dangerous  to  others,  and  the  sound  grapes  would 
hold  up  better  for  long  shipment  if  they  were  not 
touched  by  juice  between  vineyard  and  packing- 
shed.  It  also  might  lie  an  improvement  if  all 
the  packing  were  done  at  the  cars.  In  a.  way, 
it  is  simpler  to  pack  at  the  vineyard  and  in  a  way 
it  is  better.  A  large  percentage  of  the  grapes 
are  so  packed.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  each 
grower  has  his  own  standard  of  [lacking,  and  the 
buyer  of  a  car  of  grapes,  or  a  bidder  on  a  lot, 
never  knows  what  he  is  getting  in  buying  a  lot  of 
vineyard-packed  grapes,  while  be  does  know,  if 
he  "buys  grapes  packed  by  a  reliable  house,  just 
about  what  he  can  expect.  This  element  of  un- 
certainty regarding  the  vineyard  pack  is  said  to 
make  vineyard-packed  crates  worth  about  10 
cents  less  on  an  average  than  equally  good  house- 
packed  grapes. 

Present  Profits.— The  market  for  Tokays  is 
good  this  year,  though  the  grapes  may  average 
slightly  below  par  in  quality.  They  are  worth 
about  75c.  f.o.b.  Lodi — certainly  65c.  Of  this. 
32c.  would  go  for  cost  of  picking  and  packing, 
leaving  33c.  per  crate  as  the  value  of  grapes  on 
the  vine.  There  are  65  crates  to  the  ton,  which 
would  make  merchantable  berries  worth  $21.45 
per  ton  on  the  vine,  which  is  big  money.  Of 
course,  lots  of  vineyards,  through  the  two  dry 
years,  are  bearing  small  crops,  but  some  growers, 
without  irrigation,  have  big  yields,  for  the  Tokay 
is  a  very  vigorous  grower  and  bearer.  Drouth 
has  reduced  leaf  surface  on  some  vineyards  and 
thus  caused  sunburn.  Furthermore,  the  weather 
has  been  a  little  uneven,  which  has  made  a  rather 
poorer  berry  than  where  growing  conditions  have 
been  uniform,  and  likewise  the  color  is  poorer 
than  usual,  owing  to  warmer,  drier  nights.  The 
grapes  are.  however,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  are 
nice  and  sweet,  so  that  every  consumer  will  be 
greatly  pleased,  and  the  price  which  thev  are 
bringing  shows  their  merits  and  value.  If  the 
crop  was  big  and  standard  high  as  could  be  de- 
sired, the  profits  might  not  be  as  good. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  a  vineyard  is  from  $10 
to  $12  per  year,  and  a  good,  well-cared-for  vine- 
yard can  produce  5  to  10  tons  per  acre  or  more. 
Where  the  profits  come  when  prices  are  anything 
like  this  year,  or  other  years  that  have  made  Lodi 
famous,  can  easily  be  seen.  These  Tokays  have 
brought  fame  and  fortune  to  growers  and  the 
district,  and  while  civilization  endures  will  be  one 
of  our  most  noted  crops.  As  the  market  is  edu- 
cated, more  will  be  used  all  the  time;  but  we  do 
not  want  to  get  enthusiastic  over  it,  nevertheless, 
but  rest  on  our  oars  a  bit,  give  the  best  possible 
pack,  and  increase  plantings  only  as  the  markets 
■develop. 


Water  Wheel  Lifts  in  Reclama- 
tion, Drainage,  Irrigation,  Ete. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
C.  A.  Bodwell,  Jr.] 

Among  the  earliest  mechanical  devices  which 
man  invented  for  his  use  in  the  arts  of  peace,  were 
machines  for  lifting  water.  We  read  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  having  used  appliances 
such  as  wheels  moved  by  the  current  of  a  river, 
or  similar  wheels  moved  by  man  power,  to  the 
rims  of  which  buckets  were  attached  and  which 
dipped  water  from  the  stream  to  discharge  it  into 
a  small  flume  just  below  the  upper  periphery.  The 


It  revolves  something  inside  the  casing,  for  there 
is  a  rythmic  hum  indicative  of  action  and  a  sense 
of  life,  while  water  is  spouting  in  a  steady  stream 
from  the  discharge  pipe. 

These  are  very  different  from  the  almost  for- 
gotten appliances  of  semi-civilization.  These  are 
pumps. 

Types  of  Pumps. — We  have  plunger  and  piston 
pumps  for  all  purposes,  for  suction  and  force 
work  of  all  kinds.  They  range  from  the  simple 
hand  apparatus  to  the  beautifully  made  Reidler 
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first  pumping  appliance  in  which  valves  were  used 
seem  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  our  present  day  un- 
derstanding of  the  word  pump,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  would  call  these  devices  by  this  name. 

The  word  indicates  to  the  average  mind  an 
apparatus  with  a  handle  on  it,  which  we  as  boys 
had  to  work  up  and  down  while  water  ran  out  of 
a  spout.  This,  too,  when  often,  in  all  juvenile 
ideas  of  justice,  we  should  have  been  either  off 
fishing  or  in  swimming.  Others  know  the  word 
to  mean  one  of  those  queer  looking  assemblages 
of  cast  iron  cylinders,  air  chambers,  piston  rods, 
etc.,  on  the  inside  of  which  there  is  heard  the 
clicking  of  valves,  and  the  regular  beat  of  some 
invisible  effort.  The  almost  animate  pulsating 
thing  in  a  mysterious  way  sucks  up  and  swallows 
water  at  one  end,  to  pour  it  out  the  other  from 
an  open  pipe  at  a  higher  elevation. 

Also  there  are  those  involute  iron  casings  with  a 
shaft  through  them,  on  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  pulley  and  over  this  runs  a  rapidly  moving  belt. 


type  with  mechanically  operated  valves.  There 
are  rotary  and  centrifugal  pumps,  Chinese  pumps, 
ejectors,  jet  lifters,  pulsometers,  air  lifts,  wheel 
lifts,  hydraulic  rams,  so  called  syphon  rams,  etc. 
There  are  subdivisional  types  of  each  kind,  and 
differing  general  details  of  each  type.  Each  de- 
tailed type  is  adapted  to  some  particular  location 
for  some  certain  work  better  than  any  of  the  other 
types  would  be,  or  better  than  it  would  be  itself 
in  any  other  place  and  under  any  other  conditions. 

Selection  of  Type.— Thus,  if  it  were  desired  to 
go  down  in  the  depths  of  a  mine  and  install  a 
pump  to  force  water  to  the  surface,  against  a 
pressure  of  many  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  selection  would  be  made  of  one  of  the  mul- 
tiple cylinder  or  compound  plunger  types,  which 
would  be  operated  by  the  best  available  power. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  required  to  handle 
a  large  quantity  of  water  through  a  moderate  ele- 
vation, it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  speed 

(Continued  on  Page  325.) 
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Forest  Fires  and  Forest  Reserves. 


To  the  Editor:  During  the  recent  ! 
period  of  drouth  and  high  winds,  when 
disastrous  forest  and  brush  fires  were 
prevalent  throughout  California,  many  de- 
mands for  assistance  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  were  made  on  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in 
San  Francisco  by  corporations  and  cit- 
izens whose  property  was  threatened. 

[f,  through  your  courtesy,  the  public 
could  be  informed  of  the  position  of  the 
federal  Forest  Service  on  such  appeals, 
the  favor  would  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

The  President  has  set  aside  nineteen 
National  Forests  In  California,  and  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  certain  funds  for 
their  protection  and  development.  The 
Forest  Service,  charged  with  this  work, 
is  not  authorized  to  spend  money  (or  the 
time  of  its  officers,  which  is  the  same 
thing)  In  fighting  Arcs  outside  the  Na- 
tional Forests  unless  it  becomes  neces 
sary  to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  the 
National  Forests  themselves. 

When  the  protection  of  rural  property 
is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  local  resi- 
dents, the  towns,  or  the  counties,  the 
citizens  must  look  to  the  Ctate  govern- 
ment for  aid. 

When  a  situation  arises  so  serious  as 
to  be  a  public  calamity,  threatening  life 
and  property,  any  officer  of  any  United 
States  service  is  justified  in  employing 
whatever  authority  he  may  nave  or  what- 
ever means  may  be  at  his  disposal  toward 
restor'ng  the  situation  to  normal.  Such 
was  the  case  when  the  United  States 
troops  and  the  Forest  Service  co-operated 
to  fight  the  fire  on  Mount  Tamalpais. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer,  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 


p       C.  HENRY 

Jfc  SMITH 

Incorporated. 


311  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 


TRADE  MARK 


Aftts-  Pac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Klgld  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.    If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both.  , 
Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


which  threatened  a  thickly-populated  resi- 
dence district. 

Within  the  National  Forests  a  fire  ;re- 
vention  and  suppression  system  is  main- 
tained at  an  annual  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  from  $140,000  to  $250,000,  de- 
pending on  the  severity  of  the  Reason. 
The  system  comprises  about  900  men  in 
the  field;  90  lookout  stations  equipped 
with  fire  detecting  and  locating  devices; 
over  3000  miles  of  Government-owned 
telephone  line  and  connections,  with  an 
equal  mileage  of  privately  owned  line; 
patrol  stations:  tool  and  supply  caches; 
motorcycles  and  railway  speeders,  etc.  It 
provides  for  the  organization  in  advance 
of  fires  of  all  available  volunteer  help — 
some  10,000  men — and  for  their  quick 
equipment,  transportation,  and  immediate 
payment  for  services  in  case  of  fire. 

This  system  has  handled  1150  separate 
fires  so  far  this  season,  88%  of  which 
were  discovered,  reported,  reached  and 
extinguished  before  they  reached  ten 
acres  in  size.  Since  September  1  over 
-18  fires  have  been  extinguished,  four  of 
which  reached  serious  proportions,  or 
over  1000  acres  each,  eight  more  being  be- 
tween 100  and  1000  acres,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20G  held  down  below  100  acres. 

Very  businesslike  terms  of  co-operative 
fire  protection  are  offered  by  the  Forest 
S<  i  vi<e  to  owners  of  land  within  the  Na- 
tional Forests.  The  writer  would  be  very 
glad  to  explain  these  terms  in  detail  to 
any  land  owner  whose  property  is  so  sit- 
uated that  it  can  be  covered  in  this  pro- 
tection system. 

Prompt  Ae-rio\  SAVES  Loss.  —  Seven 
thousand  dollars  a  day  for  15  working 
days  in  September,  or  a  total  of  slightly 
over  $105,000,  is  what  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  has  spent  in  this  State  to  combat 
the  forest-fire  evil  this  fall.  While  this 
includes  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  the 
regular  Service  organization,  it  is  all 
chargeable  to  fire  protection,  as  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  Forest  Service  force  since 
the  beginning  of  the  abnormally  dry  spell 
have  been  concentrated  on  this  line  of 
work.  In  northern  California  a  number 
of  emergency  patrolmen  are  employed 
which  will  cost  the  Forest  Service  $25 
a  day  until  it  rains. 

As  a  result  of  prompt  organization  to 
meet  the  fire  emergency,  the  loss  has  been 
hr'd  at  a  minimum  within  the  National 
Forests,  while  outside,  throughout  the 
State,  many  large  and  disastrous  fires  are 
reported.  COEBT  Du  Bois, 

San  Francisco.  District  Forester. 


LIME  FOR  ACRE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  see  In  your  paper  that 
lime  is  a  good  fertilizer.  Would  like  to 
know  how  much  it  will  cost  per  acre,  what 
kind  of  lime  is  used,  and  when  it  is  best 
to  put  it  on.  Does  it  have  to  be  pulver- 
ized, as  it  comes  in  lumps,  and  is  it  put 
on  slaked  or  unslaked?— Mrs.  C.  F.,  Sun- 
nyvale. 

Lime  is  an  excellent  material  to  apply 
to  soils  when  needed,  though  it  is  not  a 
fertilizer  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage, 
barnyard  manure,  etc.,  and  your  first 
sentence  is  therefore  a  little  mislead- 
ing. The  lime  applied  to  soils  is  not 
the  ordinary  lump  lime  which  would  have 
to  be  slaked  before  application.  Agricul- 
tural lime  is  powdered  and  can  be  applied 
easily.  A  half  a  ton  per  acre  is  a  good  ap- 
plication, though  500  pounds  might  do. 
Wou'd  advise  you  to  write  to  advertisers 
for  prices,  which  are  low  enough  to  make 
it  profitable  to  put  on  a  good  application 
wherever  needed.  A  good  way  to  apply 
it,  by  the  way,  is  with  a  fertilizer  drill 
or  with  a  wheat  drill  with  the  hoes  off. 
It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  though 
about  the  time  the  rains  start  is  the  best. 


Is  Your  Soil  Soldiering? 

Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.   Call  for 

Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
•  ness.  And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 


Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.   Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
IT  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 

\  hawferco} 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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Cottontails,  Cherry  Roots  and 
Christian  Science. 


To  the  Editor:  Of  aU  the  inconsistent 
laws  passed  by  the  California  legislature, 
this  hunting  license  law  Las  a  nice  rich 
aroma  and  stands  in  the  foreground  for 
inconsistencies.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
cottontail:  although  a  clean  littte  fellow, 
as  far  as  his  choice  of  food  is  concerned, 
he  has  many  vices,  such  as  the  barking 
of  fruit  trees  and  destroying  garden 
truck.  He  is  often  forced  to  exist  with- 
out water  during  the  summer  months 
and  obtains  his  dnnK  from  the  sap  of 
fruit  trees  and  juices  of  plants.  He  is 
hardly  to  blame,  then,  for  obtaining 
moisture  from  these  sources. 

As  Brother  Etttr  has  aptly  shown  us, 
even  the  skunks  and  other  vermin  can 
hunt  cottontails,  but  the  farmer,  upon 
whose  soil  he  is  born,  bred  and  nour- 
ished, and  upon  whose  trees  and  truck  he 
waxes  fat,  must  take  out  a  hunting  li- 


Grow 


Big  profits — little  work,  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
Brow  Ihem.  Plant  spawn  now— llrst  crop  In  sl» 
weeks.  You  can  sell  more  than  you  can  grow 
Vou  always  get  big  prices.  We  leacb  you  how. 
Free— turnlsh  you  wllh  the  celebrated  ABNOT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet, 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC., 

.83-*  UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  UNGUES  CAL. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree 

THE 

W00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburn,  Ore. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  to  us  for 
REDUCED  PRICES 
on  our  40  H.P.  Tractors. 
"Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


cense  to  hunt  them  upon  his  own  soil 
during  open  season  and  let  them  alone 
during  the  closed  season  or  take  a  chance 
of  being  haled  into  court  or  risk  losing 
his  reputation  by  being  a  law-breaker. 

A  dollar  is  a  small  and  insignificant 
thing — almost  filthy  sometimes  from  be- 
ing housed  up  in  unkempt  places  and 
from  its  environments;  but  if  this  hunt- 
ing-license dollar  which  is  paid  by  the 
farmers  alone  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  various  orphan  asylums  it  could  be 
converted  into  a  comparatively  clean  dol- 
lar. 

There  are  a  few  other  California  Taws 
which  have  the  same  ill  flavor,  which 
may  be  mentioned  later,  but  the  hunting 
license  law  which  compels  the  man  who 
tills  the  soil  and  owns  it,  to  breed  rab- 
bits and  other  pests  upon  it,  to  fatten 
the  coyotes,  skunl  s  and  othrr  vermin 
which  make  the  farmer  lean,  puts  a  ban 
upon  decency  and  a  privilege  upon  license 
and  helps  to  keep  the  young  element  of 
farmers  on  the  move  toward  the  slums 
and  away  from  the  farm,  brings  disorder 
and  indecorum. 

Plums  on  Cherby  Stock. — Last  spring 
I  grafted  several  seedling  cherry  trees, 
putting  one  Hungarian  and  one  Stand- 
ard cherry  scion  on  each.  The  Hungar- 
ian in  each  instance  ran  ahead  of  the 
cherry  and  made  the  strongest  and  best 
growth.  1  should  think  the  cherry  root 
would  be  better  than  almond  or  peach  or 
plum  root,  being  strong  and  long-lived. 

Escape  from  Drunkenness. — Since 
herring  through  the  papers  of  Sam 
Leake's  healing  of  alcoholism  (extremi- 
tis),  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the 
farming  people  that  such  healings  are 
not  an  uncommon  factor  in  Christian  re- 
generation, and  I  hereby  solemnly  testify 
that  I  gave  up  alcoholism  and  profanity 
nerr'y  seven  years  ago  through  the 
Christian  Science  teaching  that  man  is 
sustained  by  God  in  every  right  endeavor. 

George  Prentiss  Kelley. 

Edgewocd,  Placer  county. 


out  again,  lantern  in  hand,  sometimes 
with  the  thermometer  way  down  below 
zero,  for  we  have  it  cold  out  our  way  lots 
of  times  during  the  winter.    I  don't  do  it 


so  much  because  I  have  to,  but  because  I 
like  to.  I  have  not  run  across  any  ball 
players  with  whom  I  would  swap  places 
during  the  off  season." 


"P/PM  LIFE  FINE  FOR 
PIT3FERS." 


There  is  no  pitcher  better  enia'ifieel  to 
tell  his  fellow  craftsmen  how  to  succeed 
in  their  profession  than  Walter  Johnson, 
the  star  of  the  Washington  American 
league  club.  Johnson  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  the  following  program  of  living: 

"I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  I  loved  the 
life.  A  good  many  ball  players  don't,  but 
I  do.  When  the  baseball  season  is  over 
I  go  back  to  our  farm  out  in  Kansas  and 
work  on  the  place  right  through  the  win- 
ter, just  like  any  of  the  men.  I  get 
enough  of  the  big  towns  and  the  bright 
lights  during  the  summer,  and  I  am 
glael  to  get  back  to  the  farm  and  do  farm 
work  just  as  soon  as  T  can.  And  I  always 
hat°  to  come  ba"k  Fast  every  spring  to 
beg'Ti  playing  baseball  again. 

"I  have  often  said,  and  no  one  has  ever 
disputed  me,  that  I  work  harder  every 
winter  than  any  other  ball  player.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  snring  I  am  just  as 
hard  as  I  was  in  the  autumn.  Instead  of 
harging  around  hotels  and  pool  rooms  in 
som  big  city,  I  am  out  on  the  farm,  get- 
ting up  every  morning  before  daylight 
and  going  out  to  help  feed  the  stock.  Then 
I  erne  back  to  the  house  for  breakfast, 
have  a  eood,  healthy  appetite  and  eat  ac- 
cordingly. 

"After  that  there  is  a  lot  more  of  work 
to  be  done  around  the  place.  I  put  in  a 
good  day  every  day  in  the  week,  and  by 
the  time  night  comes  I  am  ready  to  turn 
in  early,  for  I  know  that  the  next  morn- 
ing I  must  get  up  just  as  early  and  start 


A  NEW  BOOK— JUST  PUBLISHED 

DATE  GROWING 

IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW 
By  PAUL  B.  POPENOE 

This  handsome,  cloth-bound  volume  of  300  pages,  with  40  full- 
page  illustrations,  is  the  only  book  published  which  gives  a  full, 
clear  and  practical  account  of  growing  the  Date  Palm.  It  deals  in 
detail  with  every  stage  of  the  operations,  from  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 

Cultivation,  fertilization,  irrigation,  pollination,  artificial  ripen- 
ing, picking,  packing,  diseases  and  pests  are  all  given  comprehen- 
sive treatment.  The  author  devoted  two  years  time  to  the  study 
of  the  subject,  traveling  40,000  miles  and  spending  many  months 
in  the  principal  date  growing  regions  of  the  world. 

A  carefully  compiled  description  of  90  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  dates  in  the  United  States  has  been  included.  This  list 
embraces  all  the  varieties  the  American  grower  is  ever  likely  to 
have  to  deal  with  or  to  need  information  about.  It  is  a  valuable 
feature,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  those  now  engaged 
in  date  growing,  or  to  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  this  most 
promising  field  of  industry. 

The  data  contained  in  this  volume  is  just  what  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  date  growers  have  been  asking  for,  but  which, 
up  to  this  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents, 
publishers,  the 


Address  all  orders  to  the 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
TROPICAL    AND    SUB  =  TROPICAL 

PLANTS  AND  TREES 


ALTADENA 


CALIFORNIA 


Attention  ALFALFA  Growers. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  testimonials  from  growers  who  increased 
their  crops  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  by  using 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Alfalfa  is  a  legume.  It  needs  Phosphorus — the  element  California 
soils  are  deficient  in  and  that  Mococo  Superphosphate  is  so  rich  in. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
Nearly  new  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale  at  Hickman,  Stanislaus  County 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LI1VIE 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAL.,  REPORTS: 

Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  in 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  Is 
economical  In  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 
Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  K1SLS*Sl& 

f,OS  ANOK1 ,E.«,  912  N.  !.«<■  Aaicelea  St.  WORKS,  Went  Bwkeley,  Cal. 
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The  Government  and  the  Farmer. 


We  have  previously  made  reference  to 
the  declarations  of  President  Wilson  as 
to  the  attitude  of  his  administration  to- 
ward the  farmers,  and  the  declarations  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K. 
Lane  as  to  the  attitude  of  his  depart- 
ment. From  these  declarations  as  well 
as  those  of  President  Taft  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  one  must  conclude 
that  the  United  States  has  little  to  learn 
abroad  about  governmental  appreciation 
of  agriculture.  To  more  definitely  set 
forth  the  attitude  of  the  present  ruling 
house  of  Wilson  et  al,  we  take  from  an 
address  of  Secretary  Lane  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco 
these  paragraphs: 

The  Prohle.m  of  Laxo  and  Water. — 
The  use  to  make  of  money  is  to  use  it; 
and  the  use  to  make  of  land  is  to  use  it; 
and  the  use  to  make  of  water  is  to  use  it; 
and  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve 
in  this  country  is  how  to  get  men  to  give 
to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sources that  may  be  held  in  a  single 
hand  or  in  hands  of  a  few,  and  we  can- 
not do  that  arbitrarily.  Men  can't  have 
what  they  are  entitled  to  taken  from  them 
by  sheer  force  ef  the  strong  arm.  We  must 
do  it  upon  some  philosophic  basis  and 
with  reason  behind  us,  because  we  have 

TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS, 
and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  tree* 
grown    without    irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.    Order  early  ant! 
secure  the  best. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


300,000  Sour  Stock,  50,000  Sweel 
Stock  for  fall  planting.  These  are  flni 
stocky  plants,  8  Inches  and  up.  Writ" 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasom 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valenclas,  Lemons,  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,00< 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citru.1- 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  In  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 
delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 

F.  H.  nWinm,  Prn|)., 
It.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phone:   Fair  Oaks  2520. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Best  new  crop — Native  Grown — 
Prices  right.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

118-118  E.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


got  to  win  the  force  and  strength  and 
the  command  of  public  opinion. 

Now,  I  find  on  every  reclamation  pro- 
ject that  we  have  that  the  greatest  hin- 
drance comes  from  the  man  who  holds 
out  of  use  land  that  should  be  divided, 
cut  up  into  small  tracts  and  put  at  the 
service  of  the  community  (Applause).  I 
shall  try  to  solve  that  problem  by  placing 
burdens  upon  that  kind  of  men  which  are 
not  to  be  borne  by  men  who  are  honestly 
attempting  to  make  homes;  so  that  men 
shall  have  pay  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  more  promptly  their  pay- 
ment for  water  that  we  furnish  to  them 
if  they  do  not  use  that  water  than  they 
would  if  they  did  use  that  water  (Ap- 
plause). And  so  it  is  with  the  problem 
of  the  water  power.  The  question  is  still 
undetermined  as  to  what  control  Congress 
has  over  this  question  of  water  as  to 
whether  all  the  water  that  falls  into  the 
State  does  not  belong  to  that  State,  j 
There  is  a  claim  advanced  seriously  by 
some  of  our  States,  and  ably  upheld  in 
argument,  that  all  the  water  that  falls 
within  a  State  belongs  to  it.  regardless 
of  the  condition  that  would  result  in  the 
neighborhood  if  all  that  water  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  State. 

On  What  Terms. — I  come  against  the 
problem  as  to  what  terms  public  land 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  used  for  reservoir 
sites  on  and  for  damsites,  and  I 
am  trying  to  adapt  that  same  phil- 
osophy to  the  water  question,  that 
primarily  the  body  of  that  watrr  must 
be  used,  that  you  cannot  take  a  stream 
that  is  capable  of  producing  100,000  horse- 
power and  by  appropriation  and  by  a 
partial  use  keep  the  public  from  the  bene- 
fit of  the  full  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power, and  impose  upon  those  people  who 
ask  for  that  river  or  ask  for  that  dam 
site  an  obligation  to  develop  to  the  high- 
est the  water  power  In  that  stream. 

Pionkkks. — Four  weeks  ago  I  was  in 
Wyoming  upon  an  irrigation  project 
where  they  told  me  that  last  year  the  av- 
erage growth  per  acre  was  $11 ,  out  of 
which  the  Government  asked  $1.50.  And 
one  after  another  of  those  men  rose  in 
the  meeting  and  told  me  of  the  struggle 
that  they  were  having  in  making  homes 
for  themselves.  One  young  fellow  said 
that  he  had  five  acres.  He  rose  at  three 
o'clock  In  the  morning;  he  worked  until 
seven;  at  seven  he  went  to  work  for  a 
neighbor;  he  stayed  at  work  with  him 
until  six;  he  had  his  supper  and  he  went 
to  work  again  and  he  worked  until  eleven 
o'clock.  Another  man,  with  ten  acres, 
said  that  he  was  milking  eight  cows  and 
keeping  two  horses  upon  those  ten  acres 
of  land.  Another  man,  with  forty  acres, 
told  me  of  the  struggle  that  he  had  had 
with  a  piece  of  sandy  soil,  had  poured 
water  onto  it  until  it  had  twenty  acre  feet 
of  water  on  that  land,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  a  single  crop  of  alfalfa;  but 
his  heart  was  still  full  of  hopes.  He  had 
turned  over  the  sand  in  his  front  yard  and 
laid  tarred  paper  a  foot  and  a  half  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  piled  back  the 
sand  and  put  on  water  and  raised  his 
vegetables. 

These  are  men  who  are  working  for  us. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
pioneering  in  the  United  States  today. 

Tribute  to  Exgixkkrr. — The  engineer- 
ing work  of  the  United  States  is  unsur- 
passed. There  is  no  greater  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  the  American  engineer  than 
to  say  that  he  has  built  the  dam  that 
will  hold  the  flood  waters  of  the  greatest 
river  in  the  country.  But  we  have  been 
indifferent,  too  indifferent  to  the  man 
who  works  upon  the  farm  that  is  irrigat- 
ed by  the  United  States.  We  have  been 
too  indifferent  to  the  man  who  works  on 
every  farm,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
must  come  a  movement  in  our  time  by 


Narcissus — Daffodils 


One  of  the  very  first  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  Spring. 
"Paper  White  Narcissus"  is  practically  as  early  as 
the  Crocus.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  some  of  these  in 
your  garden.   They  are  inexpensive  and  easilygrown. 

Send  for  our  1913  Bulb  Catalogue. 
It  fully  describes  some  new  Daffo- 
dils, and  the  new  Poetaz  Narcissus 
which  we  are  offering  this  year  and 
many  other  new  and  beautiful  bulbs. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALFALFA  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 
Orders  Now  Booked  for  Plants  and  Trees 
for  Winter  Planting. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 
117  Jackson  Street  San  Francisco 


MAXWELL  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Now  booking  orders  for  next  season's  delivery.  Com- 
plete stock  of  Prunes,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  on  first  class  stock. 


Sempervireps  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Tree*  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIE.KMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000   PLANTS    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

Chaa.  H.  Harle,  Her,  Correspondence  Solicited. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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which  conditions  will  be  made  more  tol- 
erable not  for  that  man  alone  but  for 
the  woman  who  is  with  him  ( Applause) . 
They  are  the  pioneers.  I  have  been 
through  the  arid  West  where  these  farms 
are  being  laid  out,  dry  farms  and  irrigat- 
ed farms,  and  those  men  are  having  a  bat- 
tle with  the  soil  that  is  just  as  real  and 
just  as  splendid  and  calls  for  as  much 
heroism  as  any  battle  that  men  ever 
fought  upon  a  battlefield  with  guns  (Ap- 
plause). 

Two  Classes  of  Men. — There  are  two 
classes  of  men,  Kipling  says.  He  divides 
them  into  the  sons  of  Mary  and  the  sons 
of  Martha.  Mary  pleased  her  Lord  and 
He  looked  upon  her  with  favor.  Martha 
displeased  Him  because  she  was  at  work; 
and  the  sons  of  Martha  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  sons  of  Mary  ever  since.  And 
the  man  that  we  must  have  regard  for 
in  our  study  of  economic  questions  in  this 
club,  the  man  that  the  government  shou';* 
look  to  constantly  and  whose  concerns 
should  give  the  government  concern,  is 
that  son  of  Martha  who  is  struggling  and 


vetch 
fenugreek 
burr  clover 
melilotus  clover 
field  peas 


These  and  other  le- 
gumes are  the  plants 
that  are  making  money 
for  many  orchardists 
and  farmers  when  used 
as 

COVER  CROPS 

Some  growers  get 
their  money  back  by 
foraging  the  crop  be- 
fore it  is  turned  under 
for  the  value  of  its  ni- 
trogen and  humus. 

All  cover  crops  will 
show  an  average  in- 
crease of  100%  in  foli- 
age and  nitrogen  nod- 
ules when  inoculated 
with 

FARMOQER  VI 

Write  Dept.  R  for 
special  literature  and 
expert  advice  free. 


SeedCPlantCO. 

Established  /87I. 
326-328-330  50  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 


 ALSO  

Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedling  > 

Pedigreed 
Fiencb  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  GOiTES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


3%  IVIOIMEY 

Money  loaned  on  real  estate.  Interest 
on  $1000  for  11  years,  $158.00;  6  months' 
grace.  Repayments.  $8.20  on  $100u  per 
month,  of  which  $7.00  applies  on  principal, 
^1.20  interest.  You  only  pav  for  what  you 
•owe.     Investigate.    Send  for  new  booklet 


"E. 


F.  D.  PHILIPS, 
405-H-T  Security  liunk,  Uukluud,  Oil. 


striving  to  build  the  railroad,  to  build 
the  irrigation  ditch,  to  make  the  farm, 
to  get  metal  out  of  the  mountains,  to 
drive  ships  across  the  sea,  to  explore  in 
far-off  Alaska,  to  drain  the  everglades 
of  the  south,  to  climb  into  places  that  are 
the  highest,  and  find  where  men  can 
make  habitations  for  themselves.  All  our 
economic  theories,  my  friends,  must  be 
controlled,  curbed  and  limited  by  the  hu- 
man equation.  There  is  no  philosophy 
that  you  can  lay  down  in  the  books  or  in 
your  paper  discussions  before  this  club 
that  solves  any  problem  unless  you  con- 
sider first  of  all  how  men  are  going  to  live 
and  what  their  ideals  of  living  are:  and 
if  we  are  to  have  the  United  States  filled 
from  shore  to  shore  with  men  who  are  in- 
dependent American  citizens,  proud  of 
that  citizenship,  loyal  to  their  government, 
you  must  have  conditions  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  under 
which  women  will  not  work  from  four  in 
the  morning  until  nine  and  ten  at  night, 
and  men  can  find  that  they  can  get  some 
of  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to  men  by 
mixing  with  their  fellow  men  without 
abandoning  their  farms,  where  they  are 
found  and  where  they  are  trying  to  make 
a  living  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us. 

Problem  of  thk  Farmer. — I  am  talking 
to  you  seriously  as  a  body  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  larger  questions  of  our  coun- 
try. In  Europe  they  have  in  some  way, 
in  many  ways,  solved  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, because  they  there  find  that  men 
can  live  in  villages  and  still  go  out  to 
the  farms  to  work,  can  keep  their  farms 
at  some  remote  distances  from  their 
places  of  residence.  In  the  United  States 
outside  of  some  of  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments in  Utah,  that  has  not  been  found 
to  be.  true.  And  I  want  to  make  some 
plea  to  you  that  you  give  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  the  American  farmer,  as 
to  how  he  is  to  become  identified  with 
you  who  live  in  the  city  and  not  feel  a  de- 
gree of  bitterness  against  you.  You  see 
it — many  of  you  do;  I  see  it,  and  find 
that  there  is  building  up  a  great  class 
feeling  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
feeling  you  say  lies  at  the  house  of  Have 
on  the  one  side  and  the  house  of  Want 
on  the  other,  and  in  your  mind  you 
roughly  say  that  means  the  labor  unions 
or  the  laboring  men  on  one  side  and  the 
capitalistic  class  on  the  other.  I  say  to 
you  seriously  that  one  of  the  problems 
that  you  must  consider  is  the  problem 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  as 
much  danger  of  a  philosophy  developing 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  is  antagon- 
istic to  the  denizen  of  the  city  as  that 
there  is  that  laboring  men  will  be  op- 
posed to  the  capitalist.  Those  men  feel 
really  that  they  have  not  had  out  of  this 
country  a  square  deal.  They  are  willing 
to  work,  but  they  feel  that  an  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  make  their  conditions  more 
tolerable.  Men  on  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  pay  ten  and  twelve  per 
cent  interest  upon  their  money,  when 
they  want  to  buy  a  few  cattle  or  some  ag- 
ricultural implements,  and  they  say  that 
the  man  in  the  city  can  get  his  money 
for  five  per  cent,  and  what  is  the  city 
man  doing  for  them,  what  consideration 
do  they  give  to  them? 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  the  thought 
that  I  would  leave  with  you:  That  this 
country  is  great;  this  country  has  a  des- 
tiny thnt  is  unequalled,  but  that  destiny 
can  be  worued  out  only  by  having  in  our 
minds  constantly  "the  other  fellow." 
That  other  fellow  is  the  man  upon  whom 
we  must  lean;  and  don't  try  to  solve  your 
problems  upon  any  theory  unless  you 
take  into  consideration  the  psychology  of 
the  man  who  has  to  work  the  farm,  and 
the  psychology  of  the  man  who  has  to 
sail  the  ship,  and  the  psychology  of  the 
man  who  has  to  do  the  work  in  the 
machine  shop  or  in  the  ground  (Ap- 
plause). 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


American 


MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
EIMGI  NE 


The   M  uncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
is  today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil . 


Our  special  improved  run- 
ner which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 
Pump  is  guaranteed 
to    save  they 

thrifty  /y  See  one  working  in  your 
farmer    //  own  locality. 

Dower  The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 

gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2^2  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town 
State.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  J130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  6000  dally. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


"They  Saved  My  Apricots 
During  A  Heavy  Frost" 

— is  what  J.  E.  Brown 
of  Hollister,  Cal.,  says 
about  his 

BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

"Frost  Acts  Quick— But  Not  as  Quick  as 
A  Bolton  Heater" 


Simplest — most  economical  heater  known.  Costs  less  to  install — main- 
tain and  operate.  No  cover  or  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 
when  time  is  valuable,  One  man  can  light  one  hundred  heaters  in  five 
minutes.  When  not  in  use  they  store  in  small  space-one  fitting  into  the 
other.  Write  today  for  our  book  H.  P.  containing  valuable  orchard  heating 
information. 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOLTON 
ORCHARD  HE^ 

pATD.I902:IO" 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

TIIR     EARLIEST     HEAVY     REARER, — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  6  years  old  have 
borne  6  cropn  of  nuts  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Bllglit-ReHiNtnnt,  and  Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRAXQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


SECOND  FAIR  AT  PLEASANTON. 

Good  sized  crowds  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  second  annual  Alameda  county 
fair  held  last  week  at  Pleasanton.  This 
year's  show  brought  out  a  nice  lot  of  ex- 
hibits in  the  Agricultural  and  Women's 
building,  showing  that  the  county  is  able 
to  produce  fine  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  in 
an  exceptionally  dry  year  like  the  present 
one  has  been. 

The  management  and  visitors  were  dis- 
appointed this  year  in  not  having  a  poul- 
try exhibit,  due  to  the  hard  season  that 
poultrymen  have  experienced.  The  live- 
stock showing  was  well  patronized  by  the 
different  breeders,  and  while  most  divis- 
ions did  not  bring  out  any  competition, 
the  quality  of  the  stock  show  was  excel- 
lent. The  horse  divisions  were  entirely 
filled  by  local  breeders,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  was  a  complete  county  fair. 

T.  S.  Glide  had  his  show  herd  of  Short- 
horns entered,  having  no  competition. 
Prof.  George  of  Davis,  who  did  the  judg- 
ing, gave  the  young  bull  Greenwood  King 
the  grand  and  junior  championship  over 
the  old  bull  Greenwood  Knight.  The  N. 
H.  Locke  Co.  were  the  only  entrants  in 
the  Jersey  classes  and  received  all  of  the 
awards,  as  was  the  case  with  U.  G. 
Stroder's  Dutch  Belted  herd  and  Cart- 
wright's  herd  of  Red  Polled.  The  home 
breeders  had  all  of  the  Holstein  entries, 
also  the  swine  exhibited. 

The  sheep  divisions  brought  out  the 
only  competition  in  the  live  stock  divis- 
ions when  T.  S.  Glide  and  Bishop  Bros, 
flock  came  together.  The  following 
awards  were  made  in  the  different 
classes:  Bishop  Bros..  2nd  ram,  under  1 
year,  2nd  ram  under  2  years,  1st  ewe 
2  years  or  over,  1st  and  2nd  ewe  under  2 
years,  2nd  pen  of  three  ewes  and  one 
lamb.  T.  S.  Glide,  1st  ram  under  1  year, 
2nd  ram  under  2  years,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
ewe  under  1  year,  1st  pen  of  three  ewes 
and  one  lamb,  grand  champion  ram  and 
ewe. 

W.  J,  Dakin,  secretary  of  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  while  the  attendance 
had  been  very  good  it  was  considered  best 
to  have  four  days  instead  of  five  here- 
after, as  the  best  crowds  always  come  the 
last  four  days. — J.  C.  L. 


With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 

Orvil  Garlinghouse  has  just  purchased 
18  Holstein  heifers  and  has  installed 
them  on  his  alfalfa  ranch  near  Fairmead, 
Merced  county.  He  will  increase  his  herd 
to  40  cows  for  a  starter.  Mr.  Garling- 
house will  build  a  silo  and  also  a  modern 
dairy  building  with  concrete  floors  and 
sanitary  in  every  respect. 

a  band  of  cattle  rustlers  are  said  to  be 
operating  in  the  Contra  Costa  hills. 

A  40-acre  ranch  near  Willows,  Glenn 
county,  has  been  rented  by  J.  M.  Avilla 
for  five  years  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $1000. 
The  new  lessee  will  run  a  dairy. 

N.  E.  Mullick  and  Frank  b.  Glenn  of 
Jacinto,  Glenn  county,  have  returned 
home  with  30  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
which  they  purchased  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Busse,  in  charge  of  the  cheese  fac- 
tory at  McArthur,  Shasta  county,  reports 
that  170  pounds  of  full  cream  cheese  is 
being  turned  out  daily  at  that  place  at 
this  time. 

James  W.  McCord  writes  from  Hanford: 
"Have  seven  jack  colts  out  of  ten,  my 
Shire  mares  are  ready  for  the  fair  with 
their  colts,  the  raisins  are  all  dry,  and  I 
think  everybody  is  ready  for  the  fair. 
There  will  be  a  good  exhibit  of  local 
stock.  Send  someone  down  to  Hanford 
to  look  after  us." 

I.  G.  Zumwalt  and  H.  A.  Marti,  Colusa, 
are  stocking  up  a  dairy  with  high-grade 
Holsteins. 


McKiernan  Bros.,  cattlemen  of  the  Tu- 
lare hills,  have  lost  18  steers  recently, 
supposedly  from  poison.  Other  stockmen 
have  suffered  similar  losses. 

The  Petaluma  Co-operative  Creamery 
Co.  has  purchased  a  new  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  creamery. 

The  Fallon,  Nevada,  creamery  has  been 
sold  to  the  Churchill  Creamery  Co.,  which 
will  import  fine  dairy  stock  from  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  to  be  sold  to  dairy- 
men on  easy  terms. 

The  plan  of  obtaining  a  lot  of  cheap 
notoriety  by  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  slaughter  of  beef  calves  has  been 
worked  again  by  a  legislator  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Prices  at  the  Portland  Union  Stock- 
yards did  noi  hold  up  as  well  last  week 
as  the  week  before.  Prime  steers  sold  at 
about  7.50  to  7.75,  heifers  7.00,  cows,  C.75, 
bulls  5.50  and  calves  9.00.  The  hog  mar- 
ket stood  at  from  7.50  to  8.50  or  8.70, 
sheep  and  lambs  at  4.00  to  5.00  and  5.25. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  revised  bulletin  on  medical 
milk  commissions  and  certified  milk. 

W.  W.  Fisk  of  Davis,  Yolo  county,  is  on 
a  visit  East  to  purchase  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred Jerseys  to  establish  a  dairy  on  his 
home  place. 

The  Western  Meat  Co.  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Fresno  Creamery. 

The  Gridley  creamery  reports  an  out- 
put of  twice  as  much  butter  as  was  being 
made  a  year  ago. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  will  send  out 
within  a  few  days  requests  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  output  of  every  creamery  in 
the  State.  Such  a  report  is  required  by 
law  and  the  earlier  the  replies  come,  the 
better  figures  on  dairy  output  can  be  got- 
ten up. 

Joseph  Fassler  is  shipping  600  gallons 
of  market  milk  a  day  to  San  Francisco 
from  his  dairy  near  Lathrop.  There  are 
750  acres  on  the  place,  about  230  of  which 
are  in  subirrigated  alfalfa.  There  are  350 
grade  Holstein  cows  kept. 

The  warning  has  again  been  sounded 
from  the  Master  Butchers'  Association  in 
convention  in  Chicago  that  meat  will 
soar  out  of  sight  in  price  soon  unless  a 
change  in  livestock  methods  is  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  wastefulness  of 
housewives  is  blamed  for  much  of  the 
shortage. 

The  U.  S.  Government  recently  seized 
S0.000  cans  of  evaporated  milk  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  labeled  "evaporated 
cream." 

A  note  from  W.  A.  Young  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  notice  of  awards 
printed  last  week  we  omitted  the  first 
prize  on  boar  under  six  months.  This  pig 
is  a  very  fine  one  and  Mr.  Young  expects 
to  show  him  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915. 


Fruit  Notes. 

Peach  growers  in  the  Fresno  district  are 
urging  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  to  handle  dried  peaches,  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  produce. 
The  matter  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the 
company  until  the  press  of  raisin  business 
is  over,  but  favorable  action  is  expected. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society  camp 
at  Sebastopol  has  closed  for  the  year  once 
more.  The  boys  picked  26,221  trays  and 
932  crates  of  Mammoth  blackberries  and 
63,293  trays  of  Lawton  blackberries,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  total  of  235  tons  of  berries 
picked. 

Carlos  Cibarbourne,  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Uruguay  to  study  Cali- 
fornia fruit  methods,  and  C.  Lopez  of 
Galicia,  Spain,  have  been  visiting  the 
leading  fruit  districts  of  California. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of 
oranges  from  San  Bernardino  county  is 
predicted  by  County  Horticultural  Com- 
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missioner  S.  A.  Pease,  after  making  a 
careful  examination  of  conditions.  This 
is  the  largest  estimate  yet  and  indicates 
that  the  farther  the  season  advances  the 
better  conditions  seem  to  be. 

Experiments  by  Charles  H.  Kinkier  of 
Visalia  with  dynamiting  in  his  prune  or- 
chard have  been  very  successful.  Trees 
near  which  dynamiting  was  done  early  in 
the  year  are  in  much  better  condition  than 
the  average,  and  he  will  use  dynamite  in 
the  rest  of  his  orchard.  The  recent  hot 
spell  has  been  hard  on  Tulare  county 
prunes  and  the  crop  is  rather  small  this 
year. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

The  first  step  in  the  very  important 
work  of  finding  a  suitable  method  of  re- 
claiming alkali  land  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  taken  in  a 
contract  let  by  the  management  of  the 
Kearney  ranch  near  Fresno  for  the  re- 
clamation by  tile  drainage  of  160  acres  in 
the  ranch.  This  work  will  both  serve  to 
make  productive  this  quarter  section  of 
fine  land  now  nearly  worthless  and  will  be 
a  practical  demonstration  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  of  drainage  methods. 
All  flat  bids  for  the  work  were  too  high, 
and  it  will  be  done  on  a  cost  and  per- 
centage basis.  J.  B.  Hill  of  Fresno  is 
reclaiming  40  acres  of  alfalfa  land  from 
high  ground-water  in  the  same  way.  He 
will  finally  have  160  acres  thus  treated. 

One  of  the  largest  individual  land  de- 
velopment enterprises  in  Glenn  county  is 
being  started  by  Van  Dunlap,  who  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  section  of  land  four 
miles  north  of  Willows  and  will  soon  sink 
wells  and  plant  the  whole  place  to  alfalfa. 

The  trustees  of  Porterville  have  passed 
an  ordinance  requiring  all  irrigation 
ditches  in  the  city  limits  to  be  covered. 

The  directors  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Development  Association  have  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Shasta  county 
supervisors  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Pit 
River  and  Big  Valley  irrigation  project  so 
that  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  project 
can  be  known  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy. 

A  large  delegation  of  Oakley,  Contra 
Costa  county,  farmers  recently  visited  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts 
and  came  enthusiastic  over  the  irrigation 
district  planned  for  Oakley  and  vicinity. 


"As  TRUE  as  the  Name' 


"Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


News  from  Grape  Growers. 

The  fight  of  the  large  Eastern  whole- 

QQia^c    agairaf"    *^1C>    ^  "lif-^vua    Aca^^-i— ir.d 

.taisin  Company  because  It  will  not  gram 
them  special  prices  for  large  orders  has 
evidently  been  given  up,  for  wholesalers 
have  ceased  to  buy  only  for  current  de- 
mands and  have  been  buying  freely.  The 
company  has  recently  advanced  the  price 
of  1912  Muscats  to  close  to  that  of  the 
1913  crop,  as  wholesalers  were  said  to 
have  been  selling  them  as  1913  raisins. 
The  company  has  heen  having  all  of  its 
seeding  work  done  at  Fresno. 

The  season  for  shipping  Malagas  from 
Kerman  closed  on  September  26,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  in  1912,  owing  mostly 
to  the  hot  weather  of  a  short  time  ago. 
Malagas  the  packers  could  not  handle  have 
been  bringing  $10  from  the  wineries. 

In  the  district  between  Merced  and  Tu- 
lare 46  wine  gaugers  were  recently  at 
work,  with  more  to  come.  The  season  is 
now  about  at  its  height. 

Sales  of  wine  grapes  are  reported  to 
have  reached  $25  and  $28  per  ton  for  the 
best  quality  of  grapes  at  Healdsburg. 

The  winery  of  Geo.  West  &  Son,  Stock- 
ton, has  been  receiving  grapes  at  the  rate 
of  35  cars  per  day.  The  grape  growers  of 
northern  San  Joaquin  county  are  getting 
about  $20,000  a  day  from  wineries  and 
Eastern  shipments  of  table  grapes. 

A  price  of  $13  per  ton  for  wine  grapes 
in  the  big  valley  is  predicted  by  E.  L. 
Spellman  of  New  York  city.    Mr.  Spell- 
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Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,      Davis,  California 


man  states  that  the  demand  for  California 
wines  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  newly  appointed  State  Board  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  is  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  market  for  California 
0,^rt  id  the  East  hy  implying  die  .-,ugar 
content  and  quality  of  grapes  shipped. 

General  Agriculture. 

A  club  has  been  formed  near  Chico 
with  the  purpose  of  fighting  Johnson 
grass. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  of 
Oxnard  has  announced  a  reduction  of  75 
cents  per  ton  to  be  paid  beet  growers  for 
the  1914  season,  owing  to  the  tariff  cut. 
The  new  schedule  will  hold  probably  with 
all  factories. 

The  plantings  of  the  California  Euca- 
lyptus Company,  near  Tipton,  Tulare 
county,  having  been  ruined  by  the  freeze 
of  January,  the  land  will  be  planted  to 
alfalfa  as  soon  as  the  dead  trees  have 
been  removed. 

John  F.  Raezer,  an  experienced  rice 
grower  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  recently 
settled  at  Gridley.  Butte  county,  and  will 
go  into  rice  growing  on  a  large  scale. 

A  considerable  amount  of  alfalfa  will 
be  cut  for  seed  purposes  this  year, 
according  to  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Rutherford  of  Stanislaus  county. 

The  latest  estimate  of  cereal  crops  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  give  most  cereals  a  slightly  larger 
yield  than  in  1912,  though  corn,  owing  to 
bad  weather  in  the  corn  belt  of  this  coun- 
try, is  22%  less. 
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Getting  the  Most  from  Hogs. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess  by 
J,  ('.  Loomis.  | 

Almost  any  good  farmer  will  tell  you  that  it 
pays  better  to  raise  well-bred  hogs  than  it  does 
to  fool  with  senilis,  and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  hog  raisers  in  the  State 
are  using  what  they  call  "almost  thoroughbred 
sires." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  those  who  pursue  this 
method  realize  what  they  are  losing  by  so  doing, 
and  what  the  cost  would  be  to  grade  up  their 
herd  with  a  pure-bred  sire. 

Grading  up  does  not.  mean  crossing  one  scrub 
with  another,  but  rather  means  the  using  of  a 
pure-bred  sire  for  the  first  cross  and  continuously 
crossing  the  female  offspring  with  pure-bred  sires 
of  the  breed  first  selected  until  the  scrub  blood 
is  practically  bred  out.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  hog  bred  in  this  manner  can  never  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  pure-bred,  he  is  for  all  practical  and 
commercial  purposes  the  ideal  hog  for  the  farmer. 
In  fact,  the  two  last-named  requirements  are  all 
that  the  hog  raiser  should  consider,  and  it  is  this 
commercial  end  that  makes  pure-bred  raising  at 
all  necessary  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  that  only 
a  short  time  is  necessary  to  grade  up  a  scrub 
herd  to  over  98  per  cent  pure  on  the  average,  it 
seems  strange  that  farmers  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  extra  profits  derived  from  such 
stock. 

To  exemplify  the  meaning,  it  may  be  well  to 
show  the  improvement  by  years  through  using 
pure-bred  sires  on  grade  dams,  which  is: 
Genera-  Sires  Pet.  of    Dams  Pet.  of    Offspring  Pet. 

tions.  Pure  Breed.     Pure  Breed,    of  Pure  Breed. 

1    100    50.00 

2    100  50.00  75.00 

3    100  75.00  87.50 

4    100  87.50  93.75 

5    100  93.75  96.87 

6    100  9G.87  98.44 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  six  gen- 
erations the  offspring  is  practically  full  blood, 
and  at  the  rate  that  hogs  grow  it  is  evident 
that  only  a  short  time  is  required  to  have  a  top- 
notch  herd. 

Some  may  reason  that  a  good-looking  individ- 
ual, even  though  he  be  a  scrub,  is  cheaper  than 
a  pure-bred  pig  at  $30  or  $40,  but  this  has  been 
proved  an  erroneous  idea,  because  the  pure-bred 
lias  been  built  up  through  generations  by  selec- 
tion and  the  good-looking  scrub  is  only  a  happen- 
so  and  is  apt  not  to  be  prepotent  enough  to  war- 
rant his  use. 

A  few  suggestions  offered  by  a  practical  hog 
raiser  of  long  experience  may  be  of  benefit  in 
choosing  the  breeding  stock.  He  says  that  a  per- 
fect hog  should,  when  viewed  from  the  back, 
front  or  sides,  resemble  a  parallelogram  as  near- 
ly as  possible.  Back,  belly  and  sides  should  be 
straight  and  parallel,  with  ribs  well  sprung,  head 
short  and  face  dished,  wide  between  eyes,  full 
jowl,  rounded  at  the  sides,  ears  thin  and  soft, 
and  neck  short  and  arched.  Legs  wide  apart  to 
give  plenty  of  room  for  lungs  and  heart.  Avoid 
a  swaying  back  and  see  that  the  hams  are  wide 
as  the  shoulders  and  drop  square  to  the  tail,  well 
rounded  to  the  stifle.  Must  stand  well  on  toes 
and  not  down  on  claws.  Above  all.  remember  that 
the  packer  doesn't  buy  daylight,  and  the  less  of 
that  seen  between  the  hog's  belly  and  the  ground 
the  better.  Color  does  not  bring  price,  either: 
and  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  black,  red.  or 
white — conformation  is  what  counts. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  herd  is  the 
boar.  In  all  instances  use  a  pure-bred  boar.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this,  ("boose 
him  from  among  the  best,  for  the  best  is  none  too 
good.  Have  him  from  a  family  entirely  foreign 
to  your  own.  The  inexperienced  had  better  let 
inbreeding  alone.  See  that  he  is  well  conformed, 
full  of  vitality  and  of  good  disposition.  Avoid 
a  long  head,  long  neck  and  long  legs.  Sec  that 
he  stands  well  up  on  his  toes.  Don't  buy  a  sway- 
back,  nor  one  too  arched;  his  back  should  be 
nearly  straight.  A  little  arch  won't  hurt,  but 
must  not  be  too  pronounced.  Don't  use  a  2  by  4 
on  him.  for  a  light  whip  can  handle  any  boar 
that  has  been  properly  trained.    Keep  him  away 


from  the  sows  until  they  need  him.  Use  a  crate 
for  breeding  purposes — it  will  save  your  boar's 
vitality.  Don't  put  him  in  service  too  young: 
eight  months  of  age  is  the  earliest  time  he  should 
he  used,  and  ten  months  is  better.  Have  him 
get  accustomed  to  his  new  home  and  surroundings 
before  he  is  put  to  work. 

For  a  farmer  to  purchase  pure-bred  sires  for 
a  couple  of  years  and  then  switch  back  to  scrubs 
is  suicidal,  as  it  unjoints  all  of  the  progress  made 
before.  The  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire  purchased 
at  the  reasonable  prices  offered  in  this  State  is 
perhaps  the  one  best  bet  for  California  farmers 
today,  and  should  be  more  generally  practiced, 
not  only  in  building  up  the  hog  herd,  but  all 
other  kinds  of  livestock  as  well. 


OVERHEATING  OF  SILAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  method  to 
use  to  prevent  silage  from  overheating  in  cement 
silos,  especially  pea-vine  silage? — C.  P>.,  San 
Leandro. 

Answer  by  W.  V.  Cruess,  University  of  California. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  newly  filled  silos  is 
Largely  due  to  the  activity  of  anaerobic  bacteria 
which  destroy  the  soluble  carbohydrates  with  the 
formation  of  acids  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  heat 
results  from  the  chemical  reactions  brought 
about  by  the  bacteria.  The  larger  the  mass  of 
the  fermenting  material,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  higher  will  the  temperature  rise,  because  the 
larger  the  mass  the  less  heat  is  lost.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  usually  advised  in  such  cases  to  fill  the 
silo  a  little  at  a  time,  allowing  say  48  lunirs  be- 
tween  charges  for  the  fermentation  to  take  place. 
Thus  in  the  thin  layers  added  in  this  way.  fer- 
mentation proceeds  and  most  of  the  heat  is  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silo  is  filled  all  at  once, 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  heat  of  fermentation  is 
retained. 

I  have  appended  a  short  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  silage  fermentation  that  you 
are  welcome  to  use  as  you  see  fit.  The  whole 
silage  fermentation  problem  is  still  more  or  less 
under  discussion  and  dispute;  the  matter  on  the 
following  sheets  represents  some  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  views.  You  will  find  a  good  out- 
line of  the  subject  in  Bulletin  70  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Connecticut. 
It  also  contains  a  good  bibliography. 

Silage  Fermentation. — The  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  silo  after  and  during  filling  are 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  activities  of  micro- 
scopic organisms.  Three  groups  of  organisms  are 
represented:  molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria.  Of 
these,  the  bacteria  are  the  most  important.  Be- 
sides the  changes  brought  about  by  bacteria, 
there  is  the  respiration  of  the  plant  cells  that 
goes  on  for  a  time  after  cutting. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  rise  in  temperature 
of  silage  is  due. to  the  activity  of  the  plant  cells, 
but  it  is  also  likely  that  this  process  does  not 
play  any  great  part  in  the  formation  of  silage, 
because  tests  made  at  the  Storrs  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Connecticut,  showed  large  numbers  of  bac- 
teria in  the  silage  24  hours  after  it  was  put  in 
t  he  silo. 

The  main  fermentation  follows  this  preliminary 
rise  in  temperature.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
conversion  of  the  sugar  into  various  organic;  acids 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  amounts  and  kinds  of 
acids  formed  varies  a  great  deal  in  different  silos 
and  in  the  same  silo  in  different  years.  This  is 
because  the  changes  are  not  due  to  any  one  kind 
of  bacteria,  but  are  brought  about  by  a  large 
number  of  different  kinds  working  at  the  same 
time.  It  can  be  seen  how  one  set  of  bacteria 
may  predominate  in  one  silo  and  another  set  in 
some  other  silo  filled  with  the  same  material,  be- 
cause of  some  difference  in  conditions  of  filling, 
etc. 

In  general,  the  fermentations  that  take  place 
in  the  silo  are  of  two  types:  one  requiring  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  while  it  is  in  progress,  while  the 
second  and  most  important  fermentation,  or  more 
strictly  speaking,  group  of  fermentations,  take 
place  best  in  the  absence  of  air.  The  first  is 
termed  aerobic  and  the  second  anaerobic.  The 
fermentation  of  silage  is  started  bv  the  aerobic 


organisms  and  is  then  carried  on  by  the  anaerobic 
types.  The  spoilage  of  the  finished  silage  is  due 
to  the  activities  of  aerobic  organisms  of  the  mold 
class,  which  are  not  represented  in  appreciable 
numbers  in  the  first  fermentation.  Consequently 
the  production  of  silage  should  aim  to  promote 
the  proper  preliminary  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
fermentations  and  prevent  the  setting  in  of  the 
destructive  aerobic  fermentation  that  takes  place 
when  the  product  of  the  first  fermentations  is 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Keeping  Quality  of  Silage.— The  keeping  qual- 
ities of  silage  is  in  proportion  to  its  acid  con- 
tent, and  in  this  respect  may  be  compared  to 
sauerkraut  or  sour  pickles  of  any  sort.  The  or- 
ganisms that  form  the  bulk  of  the  acid  carry  on 
their  fermentations  below  120°F.  Therefore,  it 
is  of  importance  that  the  temperature  should  not 
rise  too  high  in  order  that  uniform  results  may 
be  obtained.  There  are  many  cases  reported 
where  the  temperature  has  risen  to  155  to  160°F. 
in  the  silo  during  fermentation.  These  high  tem- 
peratures kill  the  acid-forming  bacteria  and  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  "sweet  silage"  in  most 
cases.  It  is  true  that  an  acid  fermentation  may 
follow  the  fermentation  producing  the  high  tem- 
perature, but  the  desired  results  of  producing  an 
acid  silage  are  more  uniformly  obtained  if  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  too  high.  The  high 
temperatures  are  also  objectionable  because  the 
fermentations  that  produce  them  destroy  more 
of  the  food  value  of  the  silage  than  do  the  fer- 
mentations at  lower  temperatures. 

It  is  claimed  that  excessive  temperatures  may 
be  avoided  by  filling  the  silo  slowly.  This  allows 
fermentation  to  take  place  in  each  layer  of  mate- 
rial placed  in  the  silo  before  the  next  lot  is  in- 
troduced. In  this  way  only  a  relatively  thin 
layer  is  fermenting  at  any  one  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  heat  of  fermentation  is  given  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  escape  by  radiation  than  it 
would  if  the  silo  were  filled  rapidly. 

Changes  in  Silage.— The  principal  acids  formed 
during  fenpentation  of  the  sugar  are:  acetic, 
butyric,  lactic,  propionic,  and  valeric  acids.  Acetic 
acid  is  the  acid  of  vinegar  and  lactic  acid  the  acid 
found  in  sour  milk.  The  rancid  odor  of  silage  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  butyric  acid  and  is 
especially  noticeable  in  beet  silage.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  alcohol 
by  acetic  acid  bacteria  and  that  the  alcohol  is 
produced  by  yeasts  from  the  sugar.  The  other 
acids  are  probably  formed  from  the  sugar  direct- 
ly by  lactic,  butyric,  etc..  bacteria.  Normal  sil- 
age contains  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  acid 
calculated  as  lactic  acid:  which  would  be,  on  an 
average,  about  10  ounces  of  pure  acid  to  40 
pounds  of  silage. 

Besides  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  we  have 
changes  taking  place  in  the  proteins  of  the  ma- 
terial used  for  silage.  The  proteins,  of  which  egg 
white  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  are  broken  down 
by  bacterial  activity  into  simpler  compounds 
known  as  peptone  and  amino  acids.  In  the  fer- 
mentation of  products  high  in  sugar,  the  protein 
fermentation  is  of  little  co'nsequence  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  final  silage;  but  in  the  case  of 
materials  low  in  sugar  and  high  in  protein,  such 
as  peas,  the  protein  fermentation  may  play  an 
important  part.  The  bacteria,  lacking  sugar 
needed  for  energy  in  their  development,  will  at- 
tack the  protein  vigorously  and  may  form  ob- 
jectionably flavored  compounds  such  as  are  found 
in  any  decomposing  protein,  and  render  the  silage 
unpalatable  to  the  stock.  This  fault  is  corrected 
by  adding  material  high  in  sugar  to  the  peas  or 
beans  as  they  go  into  the  silo.  For  example,  corn 
may  be  added:  in  California,  fresh  beet  pulp,  if 
available,  might  prove  satisfactory  in  giving  the 
desired  sugar  for  acid  formation  to  silage  mate- 
rial lacking  in  sugar. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  silo  are  due  to  fermentations 
brought  about  by  microscopic  organisms  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  The  principal  fermentations  rep- 
resented are:  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  the 
sugar  by  yeast,  the  formation  of  lactic,  acetic, 
butyric,  and  propionic  acids  from  the  sugar  and 
alcohol  by  bacteria:  the  formation  of  the  decom- 
position products  of  protein  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria on  the  protein  compounds  of  silage,  and. 
finally,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  de- 
struction of  the  acids  of  the  silage  by  molds. 
This  latter  fermentation  is  prevented  by  keeping 
out  the  air. 
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Irregular  Milking  and  the  Fat 

Content. 


Every  person  who  keeps  cows  and  knows  any- 
thing more  than  the  barest  fundamentals  about 
them,  knows  that  regular  milking  is  highly  to 
be  desired  for  several  reasons,  most  of  which 
need  not  be  spoken  of  here.  One  important  rea- 
son in  favor  of  it  and  one  commonly  overlooked 
is  the  way  it  affects  the  richness  of  the  milk.  If 
milking  is  done  just  12  hours  apart  every  day, 
both  milkings  will  have  not  far  from  the  same 
percentage  of  fat.  If  there  is  a  space  of  10 
hours  one  way  and  14  the  other,  the  difference 
in  richness  of  milk  will  be  considerable. 

This  point  is  just  brought  up  in  Farm  and 
Home,  an  English  paper,  in  striking  fashion.  The 
story  tells  of  a  dairyman  who  milked  at  5  in 
the  morning  and  1 :30  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is, 
with  8V2  hours  between  the  milkings  one  way 
and  15VL>  hours  the  other  way,  which  evidently 
are  standard  hours  for  milking  there  with  some 
dairymen. 

This  dairyman  had  more  milk  than  was  needed 
for  his  retail  trade  and  sold  some  to  a  nearby 
creamery.  He  sent  in  his  morning's  milk,  and, 
after  three  samples,  this  showed  2.85%  fat  and 
11.86%  total  solids.  That  looks  like  pretty  poor 
milk,  when  market  milk  in  California  should  test 
3.2  or  3.4%  to  come  within  the  law,  and  from 
the  average  lot  of  cows  would  be  very  much 
better. 

Next  morning  the  milk  tested  2.5%  fat  and 
11.69%  total  solids.  In  the  afternoon  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  dairy  and  samples  taken,  with 
the  result  that  4.05%  fat  was  found  and  13.42% 
total  solids — pretty  good  milk  for  a  Short-horn 
herd,  as  this  probably  was.  Everybody  was  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  and  suspected  errors,  and 
they  tried  it  over  with  just  the  same  kind  of 
results. 

Of  course,  such  milking  is  not  good  for  the 
cows,  and  the  narrator  wrote:  "On  entering  the 
shed  in  the  morning  half  the  cows  were  seen  lying 
down,  their  udders  being  heavy  with  a  too  full 
weight  of  milk,  while  from  a  third  of  the  herd 
milk  was  issuing  from  the  teats,  either  by  drops 
or  a  thin  stream,  and  in  one  case  the  cow  lying 
down  had  a  fairly  respectable  rivulet  of  milk 
streaming  from  beneath  her  hindquarters  into  the- 
gutter!"  That  gives  a  pretty  strong  reason  for 
regular  milking,  though  a  different  one  from  the 
first  named. 

In  another  case  the  morning's  milk  averaged 
for  four  different  times  only  2.50%  fat  and 
11.60%  total  solids,  and  when  the  creamery  re- 
fused to  take  more  of  such  milk,  morning's  milk 
and  evening's  were  mixed  and  tested  3.40%  fat 
and  12.40%  total  solids,  which  was  just  about 
right ;  but  better  mix  it  in  the  cow  and  be  done 
with  it, 

With  market  milk  the  dairyman  by  irregular 
milking  would  give  richer  milk  than  was  neces- 
sary one  time  and  milk  so  thin  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  the  authorities  another  time.  He  loses 
in  the  total  production  of  his  cows  and  injures 
them  instead  of  developing  them  properly. 

A  very  interesting  point  is  brought  up  in  the 
English  paper,  and  that  regards  such  milk  as  a 
food  for  babies,  which  matter  may  interest  folks 
with  a  baby  and  a  family  cow  who  do  not  prac- 
tice the  12-hour  milking  period  very  faithfully. 
By  irregular  milking,  the  baby,  taking  just  the 
same  amount  of  milk,  gets  an  overdose  of  food 
one  time  and  an  underdose  another.  The  writer 
illustrates  the  matter  very  clearly  when  he  says: 
"To  make  this  point  more  striking,  let  us  re- 
call that  in  a  milk  containing  2.5%  of  fat  a  pint 
will  contain  about  109  grains  of  fat,  and  one 
of  4.05%  will  contain  about  177  grains  of  fat; 
so  that  an  infant  fed  with  a  pint  of  the  first 
milk  in  12  hours  will  receive  109  grains  of  fat, 
and  in  the  next  12  hours  with  the  4.05%  will  re- 
ceive 177  grains  of  fat,  or,  proportionately,  if 
in  the  morning  it  had  100  grains  of  fat,  it  would 
in  the  evening  have  162  grains."  No  wonder 
digestion  is  upset. 

As  with  nearly  everything,  when  you  find  one 
good  reason  for  not  doing  a  thing,  you  find  oth-  | 


ers  too,  and  this  only  strengthens  the  common 
belief  that  regular  milking  is  the  best  plan  on 
a  dairy.  D.  J.  W. 


OFFICIAL  TESTING  AT  VINA. 


Among  those  records  officially  recognized  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  advanced  register  in  their  lat- 
est report  were  the  following  by  cows  owned  by 
the  Stanford  University  at  Vina: 

Bibara,  159699,  senior  yearling,  373.1  lbs.  of 
milk,  11.467  lbs.  of  fat ;  Pelmala,  97174,  senior  4- 
year-old,  427.7  lbs.  milk,  12.96  lbs.  fat;  Natapan- 
tha,  68248,  aged  class,  643.8  lbs.  milk,  12.70  lbs. 
fat;  Belema,  88142,  aged  cow,  447.5  lbs.  milk, 
13.93  lbs.  fat;  Brinka  De  Kol,  aged  cow,  475.4 
lbs.  milk,  14.7  lbs.  fat;  Durmelia,  83382,  aged 
cow,  563.9  lbs.  milk,  15.924  lbs.  fat;  Toga  Dul- 
cina,  60773,  aged  cow,  556.7  lbs.  milk,  18.97  lbs. 
fat.  These  tests  were  for  7-day  records,  and  are, 
we  understand,  only  the  forerunners  for  more 
good  work  along  this  line  in  the  herd. 

WATER  WHEEL  LIFTS  IN  RECLAMATION, 
DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION,  ETC. 


(Continued  From  Page  317.) 

this  deep  type  up  to  the  necessary  greater  ca- 
pacity, and  while  consuming  the  same  amount  of 
power  to  attain  the  same  efficiency.  A  simple  and 
easily  understood  illustration  might  be,  for  in- 
stance, to  suppose  it  were  desired  to  elevate  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  second,  one  thousand  feet 
high. 

This  would  mean  114  actual  water  horsepower 
result,  that  is,  with  absolutely  no  loss  between 
input  and  result.  (Probably  there  would  be  about 
200  horsepower  required.) 

Now,  then,  figuring  the  same  simple  way :  if 
114  horsepower  were  put  into  a  lift  of  100  feet  in 
elevation  without  loss,  there  would  naturally  re- 
sult a  discharge  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  instead  of  one  cubic  foot. 

However,  the  pump  would  of  necessity  run  at  so 
greatly  an  increased  rate  of  speed  to  put  these 
ten  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  through  its 
water  passages,  that  both  the  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  friction  losses  would  be  greatly  added 
to.  This  would  mean  so  much  more  work  required 
that  a  very  much  greater  percentage  of  power 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  114  horsepower  to 
arrive  at  a  full  result  for  the  100-ft.  lift  than 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  same  horsepower 
to  furnish  the  same  proportional  smaller  quantity 
for  the  higher  1000-ft.  lift. 

Reversing  this  proposition,  or  placing  a  pump 
adapted  at  its  best  efficiency  to  a  lower  head  at 
work  on  a  high  head :  in  the  first  place,  the  pump 
would  not  stand  the  strain,  so  two  or  more  would 
of  necessity  be  used  in  successive  lifts,  with  the 
consequent  efficiency  losses  added  to  in  each  lift. 
This,  then,  is  getting  at  efficiency,  or  really  what 
is  the  operating  cost  in  money,  and  money  is  the 
value  exchanging  measure  for  all  things.  Thus 
we  would  find,  in  order  to  lift  the  quantity  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  through  a  distance  in  eleva- 
tion of  one  foot,  during  a  time  period  of  one 
second,  that  the  unit  cost  in  the  first  hypothesis 
would  be  more  for  the  lower  than  for  the  higher 
lift,  and  for  the  second  hypothesis,  more  for  the 
higher  than  for  the  lower  lift. 

The  above  illustration,  which  is  of  course  ex- 
aggerated, is  cited  to  make  matters  plain  and  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  selecting  the  wrong  ma- 
chine for  a  contemplated  piece  of  work. 

Ready-Made  Buying  Habit. — It  may  be  due  to 
the  ready-made  buying  habit  that  the  average 
buyer  of  a  pump,  if  he  has  seen  a  certain  type 
operating  under  its  most  favorable  conditions,  be- 
comes over-impressed  with  the  sparkling,  flowing 
stream  of  water,  and  neglectful  of  some  simple 
mathematics,  jumps  blindly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  apparatus  must  be  adapted  to  his  conditions. 
These  conditions  may  possibly  be  radically  differ- 
ent. He  may  install  it  and  get  the  same  sparkling 
[  stream.  Later,  if  he  is  of  an  investigating  turn 
1  of  mind,  he  may  find  that  the  input  in  price  of  the 


thermal  units  used  from  his  coal  pile  or  oil  barn 
or  the  electrical  energy  in  kilowatts  that  he 
paying  for,  are  more  costly  than  they  should  be 
for  the  amount  of  work  he  is  receiving  in  water 
elevated  through  some  certain  height. 

The  ready-made  buying  habit  is  no  doubt  in- 
duced by  this  age  of  package  goods,  ready-made 
shoes,  etc.  In  fact,  every  article  of  human  use, 
from  the  smallest  and  most  inconsequential  thing 
to  even  a  locomotive,  is  now  cast  in  quantity 
from  the  same  die  and  carried  in  stock  by  store- 
keepers ready  made  and  for  sale.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  decry  this  system  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  race,  because  it  has  worked  great 
good  in  having  furnished  better  articles  for  less 
cost,  Thus  through  cheaper  mechanical  appli- 
ances, the  hours  of  human  labor  and  drudgery 
have  been  reduced. 

However,  we  become  so  habituated  to  buying 
these  things  out  of  a  shop  and  carrying  them 
away  with  us  under  our  arms  that  we  are  also 
unconsciously  liable  to  do  the  same  with  things 
which  often  should  be  made  to  fit  the  place.  One 
of  such  things  are  pumps. 

Low-Head  Pumps.— This  article  refers  particu- 
larly to  pumps  of  large  capacity  for  operating 
under  low  heads,  say  up  to  six  feet  or  possibly 
slightly  more.  The  accompanying  sketches  show 
a  type  of  water  lift  which  has  been  in  use  prob- 
ably many  thousand  years,  though  not  developed 
perfectly  in  either  a  mechanical  way  or  in  size, 
until  within  possibly  one  hundred  years.  This, 
then,  must  seem  to  be  a  very  old  and  obsolete 
apparatus  to  put  alongside  of  and  recommend  in 
preference  to  some  present-day  so-called  modern 
apparatus.  However,  for  extremely  low  and 
variable  heads,  where  it  is  desired  to  handle  large 
and  varying  quantities  of  water,  it  is  the  most 
efficient  of  any  type  which  may  serve  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  type  of  machine  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  land  drainage  or  the  elevation  of  water 
from  a  river  or  irrigating  ditch  to  a  slightly 
higher  level.  There  are  many  instances  in  irri- 
gating districts  where  a  certain  tract  of  land 
may  be  slightly  higher  than  the  general  level 
of  the  surrounding  country.  As  it  is  above  the 
gravity  ditch  system,  it  may  therefore  be  of  small 
relative  value  compared  to  immediately  adjoin- 
ing property.  For  either  such  a  situation  as  this 
or  a  land  drainage  proposition,  the  general  vari- 
able nature  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  handled 
necessitates  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  work 
of  the  water-raising  apparatus.  With  a  pump  of 
some  ordinary  ready-made  type,  which  of  neces- 
sity would  be  designed  to  handle  at  its  highest 
efficiency  some  certain  quantity  of  water,  vari- 
ation either  way  from  this  quantity  will  result 
in  loss  of  maximum  efficiency.  This  loss,  due  or- 
dinarily to  entrance  head  and  friction  head,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  loss,  and  it  increases  very 
rapidly  as  one  of  these  low  heads  decreases. 

One  of  the  features 'of  this  wheel  is  that, 
throughout  a  fixed  elevation,  the  efficiency  will 
decrease  from  a  maximum  but  slightly  as  the 
quantity  of  water  decreases.  If  the  machine  has 
been  properly  designed  as  to  entrance  and  dis- 
charge of  water,  as  well  as  speed,  etc.,  the  loss 
will  be  practically  in  slip  alone.  This  will,  of 
course,  be  proportionately  slightly  greater  as  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  buckets  are  carrying 
decreases. 

Sketches. — The  sketches  shown  herewith  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  possible  of  reproduction  to 
apply  to  any  and  every  location  and  condition. 
They  are  merely  general  in  character,  and,  as  will 
possibly  be  noted,  they  are  lacking  in  many  essen- 
tial details.  These  were,  of  course,,  shown  in  the 
original  drawings  from  which  these  sketches  were 
taken. 

The  plant  was  designed  to  lift  50  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  or  22,500  gallons  per  min- 
ute, through  an  average  height  of  4  feet.  How- 
ever, the  lift  is  in  a  degree  variable,  and  the 
quantity  may  in  an  emergency  be  above  that  men- 
tioned. It  will  also  operate  efficiently  from  this 
amount  down  to  a  very  small  quantity,  as  noted 
above. 

Electricity  was  selected  for  the  motive  power 
of  this  particular  plant  because  it  simplified  de- 
sign, was  cheaper  in  first  cost  of  installation,  and 
cheaper  in  wear  and  tear,  depreciation  and  oper- 
ation. 

Fuller  discussion  of  points  involved  will  be 
given  next  week. 
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More  State  Fair  Awards. 


Below  will  be  found  the  awards  in  the 
draft  horse  and  jack  classes.  The  judge, 
John  T.  Caine,  of  Logan,  Utah,  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  words  of  praise  of  the  ani- 
mals which  received  the  following 
awards: 

PERCHERONS. 
McLaughlin  Percheron  Co. — Stallions: 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pllll.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  CaU- 
fnmia  and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Writ*  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills   4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  in  any  injector, 
but  Cutter's  Is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


LEG 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  O.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


milk 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Calves  Without  Milk! 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calve's.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Call  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk.'*  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  aj/usul  is  enough. 

COULSON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,   arc   equipred  wit!  C" 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
l'/j.2.4.6.8.in.l5.20-h.  p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng 
ine  for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinder: 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  stale  requirements. 


i 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503    MARKET  STREET 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Sealers  in  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DApCD  ttlake,  Wofflt  6  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrER  Rltjr«  -U»FaU  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or* 


1st  and  2nd  4  yrs.  and  over;  1st  3  yrs. 
and  under  4;  1st  and  2nd  3  yrs.  and 
tinder  4;  grand  champion  open  class;  1st 
championship  trophy  for  5  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor; champion  in  special  prize,  open 
class;  reserve  champion. 

Wm.  Bond — Stallions:  open  class,  3rd 

2  yrs.  and  under  3;  state  class,  2nd  4 
yrs.  and  over;  3rd  2  yrs.  and  under  3; 
2nd  special  Percheron  Society  prize  un- 
der 3  yrs.  bred  by  exhibitor.  Mares: 
3rd  4  colts  get  of  one  sire;  2nd  two  pro- 
duce of  one  dam. 

E.  F.  Kleinmeyer — Stallions:  open  class, 
1st  1  yr.  and  under  2  yrs.;  state  class, 
3rd  1  yr.  and  under  2;  2nd  and  3rd  Perch- 
eron Society  prize  3  yrs.  or  over,  bred 
by  exhibitor;  3rd  championship  trophy 
for  5  owned  by  exhibitor.  Mares:  open 
class,  2nd  and  3rd  4  yrs.  and  over  with 
foal  at  feet;  3rd  4  yrs.  and  over  with- 
out foal;  3rd,  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st 

1  yr.  and  under  2;  1st  foal  under  1  yr.; 
1st  4  animals  under  4  yrs.,  get  of  one 
sire;  1st  two  produce  of  one  mare.  State 
class:  2nd  and  3rd  4  yrs.  or  over  with 
foal  at  feet;  1st  mare  4  yrs.  and  over; 
2nd  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  1  yr.  and 
under  2;  3rd  foal  under  1  yr.;  2nd  two 
animals  under  4  yrs.  produce  of  one  mare; 
3rd  special  3  yrs.  and  over,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor; 3rd  under  3  yrs.  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor;  2nd  two  colts  produce  of 
one  mare;  1st  one  stud  and  four  mares, 
mares  bred  by  exhibitor. 

Louis  Titus — Stallions:  open  class,  3rd 
over  4  yrs.;  state  class,  1st  over  4  yrs.; 
3rd  3  yrs.  and  under  4.  Mares:  open 
class,  1st  and  3rd  3  yrs.  and  under  4; 
1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  state  class,  2nd 

3  yrs.  and  under  4;  1st  2  yrs.  and  under 
3;  champion  and  reserve  champion  spe- 
cial prize. 

M.  Bassett — State  class  stallion,  3rd  4 
yrs.  and  over;  open  class  mares,  2nd  3 
yrs.  and  under  4;  State  class  mares,  3rd 
3  yrs.  and  under  4;  2nd  Grade  gelding 
3  yrs.  and  under  4;  2nd  2  yrs.  and  under 
3;  Grade  mares,  2nd  3  yrs.  and  under  4; 
2nd  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  2nd  1  yr.  and 
under  2. 

Stalder  Bros. — State  class  stallions:  2nd 

2  yrs.  and  under  3;  2nd  1  yr.  and  under 
2;  1st  special  prize,  3  yrs.  and  over,  bred 
and  owned  by  exhibitor;  1st  under  3  yrs. 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor;  champion 
and  reserve  champion  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor;  2nd  trophy  5  stallions  owned 
by  exhibitor.  Open  class  mares:  1st  4 
yrs.  and  over;  1st  and  2nd  4  yrs.  and 
over  without  foal.  State  class  mares: 
3rd  1  yr.  and  under  2;  1st  and  3rd  four 
animals  under  4  yrs.;  3rd  four  colts, 
either  sex,  get  of  one  sire. 

H.  G.  Learned — State  class  stallions: 
1st  1  yr.  and  under  2.  State  class  mares: 
1st  4  yrs.  and  over  with  foal  at  feet; 
1st  3  yrs.  and  under  4;  1st  stallion  or 
filly  foal  under  1  yr. ;  1st  two  animals 
under  4  yrs.  produce  of  one  dam;  grand 
champion  State  class  mare;  1st  special, 

3  yrs.  or  over,  bred  and  owned  by  exhib- 
itor; champion  mare  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor. 

Walters— State  class,  stallions,  1st  2 
yrs.  and  under  3;  grand  champion. 

SHIRES. 

Salvador  Stock  Farm  (Henry  Wheat- 
ley) — Open  class  stallion,  1st  and  2nd  4 
yrs.  and  over;  1st  3  yrs.  and  under  4; 
1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  1  yr.  and 
under  2;  grand  champion  open  and  state 
classes.  Mares:  1st  4  yrs.  and  over; 
1st  3  yrs.  and  under  4. 

A.  M.  Easton — Stallions,  3rd  4  yrs.  and 
over;  2nd  and  3rd  1  yr.  and  under  2. 
Mares:  2nd  4  yrs.  or  over  with  foal;  2nd 
mare  4  yrs.  or  over;  2nd  and  3rd  stal- 
lion or  Ally  foal  under  1  year. 

E.  W.  Westgate — Mares:  1st  4  yrs.  or 
over  with  foal  at  feet;  1st  stallion  or  filly 
foal  under  1  year. 


BELGIANS. 
McLaughlin  Bros. — 1st  and  grand  cham- 
pion stallion  3  yrs.  and  under  4. 

H.  L.  West  and  Frank  West — All  other 
entries  and  all  awards. 

JACKS  AND  JENNIES. 
W.   J.   Greer — Jacks:    1st  3  yrs. 
under  4;  2nd  2  yrs.  and  under  3; 

1  yr.  and  under  2.  Jennies:  1st  4 
and  over;  2nd  3  yrs.  and  under  4; 

2  yrs.  and  under  3;  1st  filly  or  jack  foal 
under  1  yr.;  1st  four  animals  under  4 
yrs.  get  of  one  registered  sire;  2nd  two 


and 
2nd 
yrs. 
2nd 


animals  under  4  yrs.  produce  of  one 
jennie. 

W.  A.  Merrill — Jacks:  2nd  4  yrs.  or 
over;  1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3.  JennieB: 
1st  3  yrs.  and  under  4;  1st  2  yrs.  and 
under  3;  1st  two  animals  under  4  yrs. 
produce  of  one  jennie. 

Eaton  &  Hughes — Jennies:  2nd  4  yrs. 
or  over  with  foal  at  feet;  2nd  jack  or  filly 
colt  under  1  year. 

J.  A.  Logsdon,  of  Blackburn,  Missouri, 
judged  the  mules  and  gave  very  satisfac- 
tory decisions. 


De  Laval  Wins 
Highest  Awards 

at  the 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

Cream  Separators 
Milk  Clarifiers 
and  Gas  Engines 

DE  LAVAL  EXHIBITS  made  their  customary  sweep  of  all  high- 
est awards  at  the  great  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  in 
September. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  were  awarded  Highest  Prize,  with 
all  other  makes  of  separators  on  exhibition,  but  one  other  receiv- 
ing any  award  at  all. 

The  new  De  Laval  Centrifugal  Milk  Clarifier,  which  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  insuring  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  milk, 
was  awarded  a  special  diploma. 

The  new  "Alpha"  Gas  Engine  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  and 
highest  prize,  with  thirty-six  makes  of  such  engines  on  exhibition. 

All  of  which  simply  confirms  the  oft-repeated  demonstration  that 
De  Laval  products  are  best — without  a  peer  in  every  line. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


10.1  Bronil\Miv 
HEW  YORK 


101  Dm  in  in  Strt-i-t 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1010  WfMtorn  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


A.  <?.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

ADDRESH 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  Hare  Home*  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  United  States 
DnrlnK  the  I. ant  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  A  FOUNDATION 

HERD  OF 

Pure  Bred  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

Owing  to  other  business,  I  will  sell  at  once  my  herd  of  16  Jerseys,  partly 
registered,  including  18  month  old  bull  Gerties  Woodland  Son  106120,  sired  by 
the  famous  bull  Gerties  Son,  and  whose  dam  was  Lady's  Setty  Victor.  Also  my 
herd  of  Berkshires,  including  3  boars,  3  brood  sows  due  to  farrow  soon,  and 
2  gilts.  This  herd  produced  the  boar.  Brlnton's  Longfellow  Junior,  champion 
boar  at  Sacramento,  1912;  also  got  first  for  best  boar  under  two  years  at  State 
Fair,  1913. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  buying  your  foundation  herd  at  reason- 
able prices.      CALL  AT  MY  RANch  NEAR  TOWN  OR  WRITE. 

A.  H.  BRINTON,  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boai-s,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  JnQ. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal, 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station. 
Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  

EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser.  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal.   

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.  POLAND-CHINAS.  Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna.  R.  D..  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 


VETERINARY  ANSWERS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
rpady  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  .LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  ft.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2,  Tulare.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farpo.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  Kearney  PaiK 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON  CO.,   Williams,   Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3, 

Box  69,  Santa  Raso,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Palclnes,  Cal. 


[By  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 


S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


LOCKJAW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  horse 
which  was  clogged  in  bowels  and  kidneys 
for  24  hours;  is  now  all  open,  walks  and 
drinks  well,  and  fills  his  mouth  with 
green  feed  or  hay,  but  cannot  swallow. 
I  give  him  grease  through  his  nose.  Is 
his  mouth  paralyzed  or  has  he  lockjaw? 
What  can  I  do  for  him? — J.  R.,  Sebas- 
topol. 

It  may  be  lockjaw  or  paralysis  of  phar- 
ynx. The  nearest  veterinarian  should  be 
called  in  at  once.  Whenever  you  admin- 
ister medicine  through  the  nose,  you  are 
inviting  mechanical  pneumonia,  which  is 
almost  certain  death. 


THOROUGHPIN. 
To  the  Editor:  I  bought  a  mare  7 
years  old  with  thoroughpin  on  both  legs. 
I  was  told  she  was  treated  and  the  nerve 
killed.  She  is  not  lame. — Rancher,  Yolo 
county. 

I  would  not  touch  a  thoroughpin  that 
does  not  cause  lameness.  They  are  sim- 
ilar to  all  bursal  enlargements  and  should 
not  be  touched  unless  necessary. 


POLL  EVIL. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  possible  to  cure 
a  swelling  on  top  of  a  horse's  head  just 
back  of  the  ears?  We  brought  it  to  a 
head  a  day  or  so  ago  with  caustic  bal- 
sam.— A  Subscriber,  Lincoln. 

This  is  a  poll  evil  and  can  only  be 
cured  by  an  operation  by  a  veterinarian. 
Caustic  balsam  only  aggravates,  the  same 
as  any  counter-irritant. 


WARTS  ON  NOSE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  two-year-old 
colt  that  has  a  sort  of  warty  growth 
around  his  mouth  and  nose.  He  has  been 
out  at  pasture  and  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  to  health;  eats  and  drinks  well. 
Is  there  anything  that  will  remove  these? 
— Subscriber,  Duncans  Mills. 

Paint  the  warts  once  daily  with  Dono- 
van's Solution  of  Arsenic.  After  one 
week  touch  lightly  with  caustic  potash. 


GARGET   (MASTITIS  MAMMITIS). 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
came  fresh  about  two  months  ago.  She 
has  garget  which  closed  up  one  of  her 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaloima,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock.  DROMORE  KENNELS, 
Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins,  CaL 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos. 

ONLY  THE  BEST  GRADE  REDWOOD  SELECTED  TANK 
STOCK  IS  USED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILOS. 

It  is  a  wood  stave,  round  silo  and  represents 
everything  that  is  best  in  silo  construction.  The 
staves  are  carefully  tongued,  grooved,  beveled, 
and  splined,  finished  with  machinery  specially 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  hooped  with 
heavy  round  iron  hoops  fitted  with  long  threads 
to  allow  perfect  adjustment.  The  air-tight  doors 
are  interchangeable  and  can  be  readily  removed 
or  put  back  into  place. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  silo  building  in  all  its  details,  and  when 
you  purchase  one  you  secure  the  best  that  special 
material  and  skilled  workmanship,  coupled  with 
long  experience,  can  produce. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
California  State  Fair. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  catalog. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


10l  Drumm  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Everything  lor  tbe 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


teats,  although  I  have  been  able  to  take 
a  little  matter  from  it  every  day,  and 
now  her  udder  is  quite  soft.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  possible  chance 
to  bring  her  teat  back;  also  here  of  late 
she  has  been  kicking  when  being  milked 
as  if  her  udder  was  sore.  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  information  in  regard  to 
this. — C.  D.  N.,  Hughson. 

Garget  (mastitis  mammitis)  can  only 
be  successfully  treated  by  an  autogenous 
vaccine.  I  took  this  up  very  recently. 
(See  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  26, 
1913.) 


COWS  HOLDING  UP  MILK. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford.  CaL 


It  is  quite  common  to  find  cows  that 
have  the  bad  habit  of  holding  up  their 
milk,  a  thing  that  is  hard  to  overcome 
unless  a  person  knows  just  how  to  go 
about  it.  There  is  always  a  definite  rea- 
son for  it,  however,  as  a  cow  that  has 
everything  to  please  her  physically  and 
mentally  will  be  very  unlikely  to  hold 
up  her  milk,  and  a  cow  that  holds  up 
her  milk  and  is  put  in  physical  and  men- 
tal comfort  will  quite  probably  give  it 
down  again.  Farm  and  Home  (England) 
discusses  this  subject  briefly  in  a  way 
that  gives  some  interesting  pointers  to 
persons  dairying  anywhere,  and  says: 

Cows  are  often  "difficult"  in  regard  to 
giving  down  their  milk  perfectly  in  the 
height  of  the  milking  season.  They  fall 
into  the  habit  in  the  flush  of  feed  from 
tenderness  of  the  udder,  especially  if  the 
spaces  between  milkings  are  unequal,  so 
that  at  one  of  them  the  bag  becomes  very 
much  overstrained  and  painful.  The  bag 
thus  becomes  inflamed,  swollen,  and  hard, 
and  withholding  the  milk  or  any  part 
of  it  tends  to  increase  the  difficulty. 
Prom  an  unequal  division  of  time  between 
milking,  some  cows  habitually  hold  up 
their  milk  at  night  and  give  it  down  in 
the  morning.  The  habit  once  being 
formed,  there  is  no  sure  cure  for  it.  The 
same  treatment  will  not  work  alike  on 
different  cows.  As  a  rule,  cows  give  down 
best  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  first 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 
AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Call  and  see  them  at  Modesto  (5V4  miles 
northwest). 

This  is  a  choice  lot,  part  A.  R.  O.  cows. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE. 

come  into  the  stable  or  yard  without 
having  any  food  before  them  or  anything 
to  attract  attention  or  disturb  them,  but 
some  will  give  their  milk  more  freely  if 
eating  something  that  they  relish  well,  so 
that  their  attention  is  more  taken  up 
with  the  food  than  the  milking.  Regular, 
evenly  timed,  quick,  quiet,  and  comforta- 
ble milking  is  essential,  and  the  best 
means,  both  for  preventing  aod  for 
breaking  up  the  bad  habit  in  cows  of 
holding  up  their  milk. 


PIE  MELONS  FOR  SHEEP. 


Pie  melons  are  a  common  crop  in  parts 
of  California,  and  are  relished  by  certain 
kinds  of  stock.  If  anyone  has  some 
sheep  to  feed  and  pie  melons  to  get  rid 
of,  he  might  make  a  good  turn  by  put- 
ting the  two  together.  Australia,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  land  of  cheap  sheep,  yet  a 
farmer  there  reports  very  favorably  on 
pie  melons  as  sheep  feed.  He  writes  to 
an  Australian  exchange:  "It  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  pie 
melons  are  a  good  fodder  for  sheep.  1 
have  grown  them  for  three  years,  with 
capital  results.  Having  plowed  up  what 
was  originally  a  rabbit  warren  in  white 
sand,  I  planted  melons,  and  during  April 
and  May  it  carried  15  sheep  to  the  acre, 
and  they  fattened  on  it.  The  following 
year  I  sowed  oats,  and  after  harvesting 
the  crop  had  a  fair  yield  of  melons,  al- 
though small.  The  third  year,  without 
further  cultivation  or  sowing,  the  land 
produced  about  50  tons  of  melons  to  the 
acre. 

We  are  just  coming  to  the  small  farm 
sheep  in  California,  and  if  the  melon 
crop  is  a  profitable  one  to  the  sheep- 
owner  there,  it  should  be  more  profitable 
here. 
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Side  Lights  on  the  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press  by 
J.  C.  L.] 

What  was  perhaps  the  first  complete 
silo  ever  shown  at  a  State  Fair  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  De  Laval  company  this 
year.  As  it  showed  a  cutter  and  blower 
in  operation,  it  was  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational exhibits  among  the  dairy  equip- 
ment entries. 


The  improvement  in  the  Holstein  herd 
of  the  Stanford  University  was  very  evi- 
dent, and  the  young  stock  showed  the 
benefit  of  careful  breeding  and  good  feed- 
ing. 


animal  was  shown  by  W.  J,  Hackett,  the 
Jersey  breeder,  who  came  out  strong  on 
the  milking  contest  if  he  did  not  do  so 
much  in  the  show  ring. 


The  much  sought  for  trophies  given  by 
the  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Asso- 
ciation went  to  J.  K.  Fraser,  of  Denver, 
this  year. 


The  Hereford  exhibit  made  by  the 
Simon  Newman  Co.  made  a  good  show- 
ing and  received  the  bulk  of  the  awards, 
showing  that  the  white  faces  are  of  as 
good  or  better  quality  than  some  of  our 
Northern  States  showed. 


H's  Big  Bone,  in  receiving  the  grand  xhe  Guernsey  showing  was  greatly  add- 

champion  award  for  a  Poland-China  boar  ed  t0  by  A  B  Humphrey,  and  it  is  evi- 

of  any  age,  showed  in  repeating  his  per-  dent  that  in  tne  future  this  breeder  will 

formance  of  last  year  that  his  owner,  A.  gl.eatly  aid  both  the  Berkshire  hog  and 


M.  Henry,  has  good  foundation  stock. 


Those  who  saw  the  exhibit  of  Himmon 
milkers  exhibited  by  C.  A.  Daniels  were 
almost  unanimous  in  saying  good  things 
for  the  mechanical  milkers. 


A  large  size  showing  the  records  of 
butter-fat  production  for  cows  of  differ- 
ent ages  was  erected  by  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  the  Holstein  breeders.  The  sales 
made  during  the  week  demonstrated  that 
more  interest  is  being  taken  In  produc- 
tion than  heretofore. 


The  prize-winning  flock  of  Shropshires 
shown  by  Bishop  Bros,  may  be  shown  in 
the  East  this  year  and  should  make  a 
reputation  for  themselves  and  owners,  as 
they  are  an  exceptionally  fine  bunch. 


In  making  the  awards  of  the  Shire 
horses,  most  of  which  were  received  by 
Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa,  the  judge  stat- 
ed that  the  entries  competing  were  of 
fine  enough  quality  to  enter  any  show 
ring  in  this  country. 

Poland-China  breeders  will  have  cause 
to  look  out  for  \V.  A.  Young,  of  Lodi,  in 
the  future,  if  he  continues  to  do  as  well 
as  he  did  this  year. 


The  show  herd  of  N.  H.  Locke  is  in 
better  condition  this  year  than  ever,  and 
after  the  State  Fair  he  will  make  sev- 
eral county  fairs  and  also  the  Nevada 
State  Fair.  Judge  Reid  said  that  his 
bull,  Borello's  Golden  Laddie,  and  his  off- 
spring made  a  wonderful  showing. 

The  Short-horns  exhibited  showed  rare 
good  judgment  in  selection  and  fitting, 
and  the  principal  winner,  T.  S.  Glide,  de- 
serves credit  for  keeping  that  end  of  the 
•livestock  show  in  evidence. 


The  boar,  Artful  Masterpiece,  exhibited 
by  the  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  individuals  among  the  Berk- 
shire breed  to  be  found  anywhere,  ac- 
cording to  Judge  T.  F.  McConnell.  If 
this  boar  was  a  few  years  younger  he 
would  make  a  good  showing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 


The  Jersey  bull,  King  Polo  of  Bleak- 
house,  exhibited  by  G.  O.  Hillier,  greatly- 
aided  in  adding  quality  to  the  Jersey 
classes. 

The  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  shown 
by  John  Daggs,  of  Modesto,  showed  a  big 
improvement  over  last  year's  herd  and 
were  in  fine  condition  for  showing. 


A  large  increase  in  home-grown  Perch- 
erons  was  the  main  feature  in  this  year's 
show,  but  the  fine  showing  of  imported 
animals  exhibited  by  McLaughlin  Bros, 
showed  that  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
can  be  made  by  home  breeders. 


That  a  producer  is  not  always  a  show 


Guernsey  cattle  breeds. 

That  the  Jersey  cattle  breeders  are  mak- 
ing much  progress  in  the  State  was  dem- 
onstrated when  part  of  the  herd  owned 
by  the  Raneho  Dos  Rios  was  shown.  This 
herd,  while  the  oldest  in  the  State,  has 
not  been  shown  before  for  a  long  time. 


Poland-China  admirers  are  always  sure 
of  seeing  fine  medium  type  individuals  in 
the  showing  of  M.  Bassett,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception.  Mr.  Bassett  surely  has 
a  lot  of  hog  knowledge  under  his  hat. 


The  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  and  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  exhibited  by  J.  E.  Thorpe 
showed  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  in  the  pure-bred  business,  pro- 
vided a  man  has  a  strong  ambition  to 
reach  the  top. 

Hereafter  the  Short-horn  cattle  and 
Berkshire  hog  entries  of  H.  L.  Murphy 
will  no  doubt  be  much  better,  as  he  has 
great  confidence  in  the  dual-purpose  cow 
and  the  pug-nosed  hog. 


That  good  hogs  may  be  raised  by  a 
new  breeder  was  shown  by  Unquiet 
Bros.,  of  Turlock,  who  showed  much  im- 
provement over  their  last  year's  show. 


That  Eastern-bred  Holsteins  improve 
with  age  in  California  may  be  seen  by 
Dr.  Weldon's  showing  this  year.  This 
herd  has  lost  many  of  the  rough  spots 
that  were  apparent  last  year  through  ship- 
ping from  the  East. 


That  Hampshire  hogs  and  Guernsey  cat- 
tle are  adapted  to  California  conditions 
was  shown  by  the  exhibit  of  these  two 
breeds  by  Dr.  Henderson  of  Berkeley. 


Hog  breeders  generally  did  not  fit  so 
highly  this  year  as  usual,  and  this  was 
noticeable  in  the  herd  of  \V.  H.  Brown- 
ing's Poland-Chinas. 


Ed.  Johnstone,  of  Turlock,  considers 
the  Duroc-Jersey  hog  more  profitable 
than  fruit  culture,  and  expects  to  in- 
crease his  holdings  of  pure-breds. 

The  hog  judging  space  erected  during 
fair  week  was  a  badly  needed  and  highly 
e  commended  improvement. 


The  Kansas  State  Society  had  head- 
quarters on  the  ground  in  the  shape  of 
a  tent  with  copies  of  Kansas  papers.  This 
is  the  first  time  any  State  society  has  had 
a  meeting  place  at  the  Fair,  and  should 
be  continued  both  by  Kansas  and  other 
such  State  societies,  as  the  State  Fair 
would  be  a  much  larger  success  if  visitors 
were  able  to  meet  friends  from  their 
old  home  State. 


Quality  in  dairy  products  is  of  extreme 
importance.  It  is  always  valuable,  but 
here  it  is  essential. 
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CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Frop. 
DAVIS       -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


"HILLCkJCST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires, but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock. 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rami  and  Ew« 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1J12. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Biz 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   first*,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  ehamplon  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  ajid  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  ace. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


lit  Prize  Run  Lamb.  Om«h«.  1911 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 
W.  H.  Bron-nlng,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Oatooer  4,  1913 
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What  Kind  of  Mares  for  Mules? 


Some  may  get  the  idea  that  any  kind 
of  dam  will  do  for  a  mule — especially  one 
which  may  not  seem  quite  worthy  to 
carry  a  horse  colt.  W.  E.  Grant  gives  the 
Texas  Farm  and  Fireside  his  idea,  which 
suggests  that  ihe  dam  of  the  mule  needs 
to  be  even  more  carefully  selected  than 
the  dam  of  the  colt,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  colt  gets  nothing  in  the 
way  of  desirable  form  from  the  jack, 
while  it  may  get  a  great  deal  from  a  good 
horse.  But  we  will  let  Mr.  Grant  reason 
it  out: 

We  agree  that  the  choice  of  a  dam  for 
a  mule  will  depend  upon  the  individuality 
of  the  mare.  We  mean  by  this,  whether 
her  points  fit  her  or  unfit  her  for  a  pro- 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlnf action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Pulls,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Hingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  (rive  entislaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witli  full  directions  for 
its  use.  ttTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


ONE  REGISTERED 

PERCHERON 

STALLION 

2  years  old,  color  steel  gray;  will  make 
1800  to  2000-pound  horse. 

Also  one  Registered  Percheron  mare. 
6  years  old,  color  steel  gray,  for  sale. 
Both  fine  Individuals. 

C.  W.  VAN  GELDER 

Acampo,  < HI. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAULE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshlres  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

Tou  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshlres 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


ducer  of  good  mules.  By  points  we  mean 
the  individual  marks,  which  any  horse- 
man can  see  as  the  mare  stands  before 
him — conformation,  apparent  vitality 
and  quality. 

We  did  not  include  size  in  the  list,  be- 
cause mere  size  is  worthless  if  unaccom- 
panied by  good  proportions.  In  choosing 
the  mare  for  a  good  jack  (we  presuppose 
that  your  jack  is  a  good  one,  for  there  is 
no  profit  in  breeding  to  any  other  kind), 
look  first  to  her  head.  Her  eye  should  be 
bright  and  full — a  good  breadth  between 
her  eyes,  and  depth  from  the  top  of  her 
head  to  her  eyes,  giving  plenty  of  brain 
space.  Her  neck  should  be  long  with  a 
good  arch  and  crest,  with  head  well  set 
on.  Height  at  the  withers  is  of  prime 
necessity  in  the  mule  mare.  Whatever 
the  breed,  look  for  good  sloping  shoul- 
ders. This  generally  goes  with  a  short 
back,  which  is  an  important  point.  Your 
mule  should  be  built  from  the  ground  up. 
Too  much  daylight  must  be  avoided. 

Look  for  indications  of  strong  vitality 
in  the  mule  mare,  brightness  of  eye,  ap- 
petite, playfulness,  cheerful  disposition. 
We  all  know  that  no  mare  breeds  as  sure- 
ly to  a  jack  as  to  a  horse,  and  we  should 
pick  the  ones  which  give  most  promise  to 
be  sure  breeders.  Health  is  a  major  con- 
sideration. 

Need  of  Fixkd  Type. — A  mare's  breed- 
ing plays  a  great  part  in  the  decision  of 
whether  she  should  be  chosen  for  the 
jack.  She  should  come  from  some  pure 
strain  of  blood.  She  should  show  the 
family  characteristics  of  this  strain.  How- 
ever good  she  is  as  an  individual,  if  this 
is  not  backed  up  by  a  line  of  these  marks, 
you  cannot  know  that  she  will  perpetuate 
the  very  qualities  which  would  mark  her 
as  a  producer  of  good  mules.  Her  blood 
line  should  be  known  to  be  sure,  whether 
she  is  Percheron,  standard,  thoroughbred, 
or  Spanish.  If  she  is  not  pure  something, 
she  may  breed  pure  nothing. 

Other  Things  Needed. — It  takes  more 
than  any  one  thing  to  prove  that  a  mare 
will  bring  a  good  mule,  it  requires  a 
number  of  different  qualifications. 

As  above  stated,  she  should  have  a 
large,  full  protruding  eye,  should  have  a 
broad  forehead.  Here's  a  good  general 
rule:  A  good  type  of  mule  mare  will 
measure  one  hand"  taller  than  you  would 
guess  when  standing  off  and  looking  at 
her.  She  will,  likewise,  weigh  100  pounds 
above  your  guess.  Her  height  should 
range  from  15  to  lti'j  hands.  The  latter 
is  dangerous  unless  she  is  especially  well 
proportioned.  In  weight  she  would  have 
a  margin  of  from  (in  standard-bred 
mares)  from  900  to  1250  (in  thorough- 
breds) K00  to  1200,  in  Percherons  and 
other  draft  breeds,  1500  up  to  a  ton. 

If  you  have  agreed  with  me  all  along 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  staying  with 
me  now  when  I  say  that  although  the 
mule  mare  should  be  all  these  things  I 
have  mentioned;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
we  start  the  season  we  find  that  none  of 
the  mares  brought  to  our  jack  have  all 
of  these  ideal  qualities;  some  are  lacking 
in  one  thing  and  some  in  another.  After 
a  month  or  so  at  the  stand  we  declare 
that  if  we  get  a  single  good  mule  it  will 
be  due  to  our  good  jack,  solely  and  wholly. 

We  will  never  find  these  ideal  mares; 
the  perfect  kind  don't  grow  at  present. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  pick  the  mares  that 
show  the  best  points  as  mule  producers, 
breed  the  others  to  a  horse  that  has  the 
characteristics  to  hand  down,  if  the  re- 
sulting fillies  are  up  to  standard,  turn  to 
the  jack;  if  not,  back  to  another  horse. 
This  is  our  only  line  of  attack  in  produc- 
ing the  proper  type  of  mare  for  mule 
breeding. 


The  cover  of  the  milk-can  needs  wash- 
ing as  much  as  the  can  does. 


Y  itfflk, 

Production? 


Try  trie  addition  of  Larrowe's 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  their  ration  and  then  watch  the  im- 
mediate and  substantial  increase. 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 


BEET  PULP 


— is  simply  the  natural  root  of  the  sugar 
beet — shredded  clean  and  pure,  (with  only 
the  sugar  and  water  extracted) — dried 
and  packed  in  100-lb.  sacks.  Cattle  eat  it 
ravenously.  Poultry  thrive  on  it.  It  is 
also  excellent  for  hogs,  sheep,  etc. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  versa- 
tile feed;  it  is  succulent  and  can  thus  be 
used  instead  of  silage;  it  is  bulky,  pala- 
table, easily  digested  and  rich  in  nutriment. 
Hairy  experts  agree  that  it  is  the  ideal 
feed  to  use  with  Alfalfa — balancing  the 
ration  perfectly  and  being  better  and 
cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley.  It 
will  make  your  cows  bright-eyed,  sleek- 
coated,  and  prolong  their  milking  periods. 

Remember,  carbohydrates  are  as  essential 
as  protein.  Alfalfa  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  protein  and  you  can  balance  your 
ration  perfectly  by  the  addition  of  Lar- 
rowe's Dried  Beet  Pulp  which  is  rich  in 
Carbohydrates. 


San  Francisco, 
June  28,  1913. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co., 
Gentlemen: 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  dried  beet 
pulp  for  the  past  two  years  and  have 
found  it  an  excellent  food  for  milch 
cows.  We  have  been  feeding  it  with  . 
small  quantities  of  ground  wheat  (or 
ground  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  the 
combination  is  unquestionably  the  mo«t 
satisfactory  ration  we  have  yet  used. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  MILL.BRAE  DAIRY. 

By  Jno.  F.  Cannon. 

Inglewood,  Cal. 
R.  F.  I").,  Box  198,  7-1-13. 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Gentlemen : 

Since  receiving  the  trial   order  of  ■ 
dried  beet  pulp    from    you  November, 
1911,  we  have  used  several  cars  of  your 
product  through  our  local  dealer. 

We  feed  about  8  lbs.  per  cow  daily, 
which  enables  us  to  cut  down  the  hay 
10  lbs.  apiece,  and  yet  get  nearly  live 
billions  more  at  a  milking  from  the  herd 
(35  cows)  than  when  we  are  feeding 
hay  alone. 

At  first  we  soaked  it,  but  have  found 
that  it  is  as  well  to  feed  dry,  and  of 
course  much  easier. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  BOSMAN  &  DILLON. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
University  Station, 

July  26,  1911. 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  feeding  dried  beet  pulp 
to  a  cow  for  eight  days.  Before  begin- 
ning to  feed  the  pulp  the  cow  was  fed 
on  green  alfalfa  without  any  grain  ra- 
tion, and  she  gave  five  gallons  of  milk 
per  day. 

When  fed  ten  pounds  of  pulp  per  day 
and  green  alfalfa,  she  gave  six  gallons 
of  milk.  On  discontinuing  the  feeding 
of  pulp  the  milk  shrank  to  five  gallons. 

Less  alfalfa  was  fed  when  feeding 
pulp. 

The  pulp  was  fed  dry. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  HENRY  FRANKE, 
Gilt-edge  Dairy. 


There  is  no  better,  surer  way  to  convince  yourself  of  the  exceptional  value 
of  this  succulent,  milk-producing,  vegetable  food  than  to  serve  it  to  one  or  more  cows 
whose  milk  record  you  know — and  keep  track  of  results.  You  will  be  so  pleased  you 
will  add  it  to  the  ration  of  your  entire  herd. 

It  will  cost  you  practically  nothing  to  demonstrate  to  your  own  satisfaction 
what  a  wonderful  feed  this  is.  Simply  go  to  your  feed  dealer  and  purchase  one  or 
more  sacks  of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp — add  it  to  your  regular  ration — and 
watch  results. 


We  call  particular 
attention  to 


g&  MOLASSES-DRIED 
BEET  PULP 


which  is  preferred  by  many 
feeders  on  account  of  its 
sweetness. 

This  is  simply  the  plain  beet  pulp  with  beet  molasses  dried;  put  up  in  the  same  way 
as  the  plain  and  sold  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  the  ideal  feed  for  fattening — for 
horses — for  poultry,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  dairy  cattle.  Order  a  trial  sack  from  your 
dealer  and  notice  the  way  your  stock  take  to  it. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— "PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 

containing  full  information  about  dried  beet  pulp,  its  food  value,  feeding  instruc- 
tions, etc.    A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY. 


607  Central  Building 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Saerameato,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


Much  farm  machinery  wears  out  more 
through  exposurp  than  through  use. 


Regularity  in  dairy  work  is  a  very  im- 
portant item. 
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The  Show  Season  is  Near. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Puess  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  California  ranks 
among  the  first  States  in  poultry  shows. 
This  may  not  be  because  there  are  more 
fanciers  in  the  State,  but  perhaps  be- 
cause our  climate  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  is  so  genial  that  attend- 
ing a  poultry  show  is  a  real  vacation  to 
the  hard-working  poult ryman  or  woman. 
And  California  can  boast  rather  more 
women  fanciers  than  most  States,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  go  to  some  of  the 
shows  every  year. 

The  first  show  on  the  list  after  the 
State  Fair  is  San  Jose.  This  show  is 
always  held  in  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious and  well  lighted  rinks  to  be 
found.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  San  Jose 
show,  and  that  is  the  dogs;  being  a 
combined  poultry  and  pet  stock  show,  the 
visitor  who  does  not  mind  noise  can 
surely  get  plenty*  for  his  money.  Many 
rare  and  beautiful  little  animals  and 
birds  are  to  be  seen;  nearly  all  breeds  of 
dogs  from  the  Great  Dane  to  the  tiny 
little  Pomeranian,  and  all  blue-blooded 
aristocrats  with  long  names  and  lots  of 
forbears  behind  them.  But  good  land! 
There  is  so  much  noise  made  by  these 
self-same  aristocrats  that  o^.e  would  fain 
ask  where  the  difference  lies  between  the 
blue  bloods  and  the  scrub  curs. 

In  early  October,  Riverside  is  to  have 
a  county  fair  and  poultry  show  com- 
bined, and  I  hope  to  attend  that  and  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  a  southern  county 
can  do  in  the  way  of  county  exhibits. 

There  is  nothing  slow  about  the  men 
who  take  the  lead  in  any  of  these  enter- 
prises gotten  up  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  They  are  all  hustlers  of  the 
real  American  brand;  so  I  am  looking 
forward  to  having  a  royal  time. 

Of  course,  I  can't  begin  to  mention  all 
the  shows  that  are  to  be  held  this  fall 
and  winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  their 
number  is  increasing  every  year — a  proof, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  our  people  are 
progressive  and  on  the  lookout  for  any- 
thing that  is  educational.  Poultry  shows 
are  educational  in  many  ways,  and  they 
have  great  possibilities  to  educate  the 
young.  Things  that  are  seen  with  the 
eye  are  rarely  forgotten,  provided  the 
child's  interest  is  aroused  to  the  extent 
that  he  observes  the  objects  in  the  right 
mood. 

Attend  the  Shows. — Parents  should 
make  an  effort  to  attend  one  or  more 
of  the  poultry  shows  and  take  the  chil- 
dren along.  With  an  automobile  the 
whole  family  could  go  to  several  shows 
at  very  little  expense;  but  even  without 
such  a  conveyance,  it  is  possible  to  visit 
some  of  the  nearest  at  a  small  cost. 
Nearly  every  county  has  from  one  to  two 
or  three  shows — not  all  large  affairs,  but 
always  with  a  good  display  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds. 

The  real  big  shows  of  the  season  will 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. These  two  cities  are  going  to  be 
rivals  from  now  on.  Although  the  San 
Francisco  association  is  of  quite  recent 
birth,  it  is  growing  fast,  and  if  only  half 
the  things  materialize  that  are  promised, 
this  will  be  a  show  that  no  one  can  af- 
ford to  miss  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
poultry.  W.  H.  Ingram,  the  secretary, 
is  a  man  of  large  experience  in  fine  poul- 
try and  poultry  shows,  and  he  will  bend 
every  energy  to  make  the  San  Francisco 
show  a  grand  success.  And  then,  after 
that  show,  which  is  to  be  held  from  De- 
cember 31  to  January  4,  comes  the  Los 
Angeles  show,  January  7  to  13,  1914.  The 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  show  is  a 
"live  wire,"  a  regular  hustler  who  does 
not  know  what  it  means  to  be  beaten, 


and  he  is  already  sending  out  notices 
of  the  great  Los  Angeles  show,  which  is 
to  be  the  banner  poultry  and  pigeon  show 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Rivals. — I  guess  yes,  and  pretty  soon 
this  sort  of  rivalry  will  boost  the  poultry 
business  into  public  notice  and  raise  the 
industry  to  a  much  more  desirable  posi- 
tion that  it  has  held  before.  This  is  the 
right  sort  of  rivalry;  it  is  constructive 
instead  of  destructive;  it  will  get  the  Cal- 
ifornia hen  a  name  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  State.  There  is  nothing  like  poul- 
try shows  as  object-lessons- — everybody  is 
not  from  Missouri,  but  they  have  to  be 
shown  the  difference  between  a  mongrel 
and  a  well-bred  hen.  and  the  difference 
is  not  just  in  feathers,  as  many  suppose. 

Another  thing  that  is  helping  to  ad- 
vance the  poultry  industry,  and  inciden- 
tally the  fancy  side,  is  the  various  egg- 
laying  contests.  They  are  proving  that 
the  well-bred  hen  is  the  highest  in  util- 
ity. The  Jersey,  Holstein,  Durham  and 
other  distinct  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
bred  for  utility  in  one  line,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  distinctive  marks  of  color, 
shape  and  form  have  been  kept  in  mind, 
so  that  when  a  person  sees  one  animal 
he  knows  what  to  look  for  in  the  same 
breed  anywhere.  It  is  the  same  with 
poultry,  and  what  the  fair  and  show  has 
done  for  high-class  cattle  and  horses,  it 
is  doing  for  the  fancy  poultry:  educat- 
ing the  people  to  know  a  good  hen  of 
any  breed  when  they  see  it. 

The  State  Fair  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  the  lessons  learned  are  still  personal 
property  to  those  who  remember.  Any 
thief  can  rob  us  of  money,  but  no  one 
can  take  from  another  the  knowledge  he 
has  garnered  up  in  memory's  store  box. 

Credit  to  a  Missouri  Hen. — The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican: 

"Treasurer  opens  account  with  hen. 
State  Treasurer  Edward  P.  Deal,  of  Mis- 
souri, is  the  first  officer  of  that  State 
to  recognize  officially  the  modest  but  in- 
dustrious hen,  who  adds  so  much  to  the 
material  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
State.  He  has  opened  an  account  with 
her.  The  treasurer  was  in  receipt  of  a 
remittance  from  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  man- 
ager of  the  poultry  experiment  station 
at  Mountain  Grove.  The  remittance  was 
for  $298,  and  the  letter  of  transmittal 
stated  it  was  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  at  the 
station,  being  surplus  production  not 
needed  in  conducting  its  affairs.  The 
bookkeepers  were  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
credit  the  amount,  this  being  the  first 
revenue  ever  received  from  that  source. 
They  consulted  Mr.  Deal.  He  scratched 
his  head  for  a  moment,  then  said:  'Well, 
boys,  we  will  just  open  an  account  with 
the  Missouri  hen,  and  credit,  her  with 
having  added  $298  to  the  revenue  of  her 
State."  His  directions  were  followed,  and 
an  official  receipt  for  the  amount  went 
forward  in  due  form  to  Mr.  Quisenberry. 
It  read:  'On  account  of  the  Missouri 
hen.'  " 

Lice  and  Ticks. — Poultry  raising  has 
its  lights  and  shadows,  like  everything 
else,  and  while  writing  on  the  bright,  or 
light  side,  of  the  business,  two  letters 
have  been  claiming  attention  to  the  dark, 
shady  side.  And  that  is  true  in  more 
ways  than  one,  for  lice  and  all  vermin 
do  delight  in  dark,  moist  places  where 
the  sun  never  penetrates.  This  year 
there  has  been  more  complaint  of  ticks 
and  fleas  killing  chickens  than  I  ever 
heard  before,  so  I  have  ben  reading  and 
enquiring  from  all  authentic  sources  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  them, 
and  the  following  remedies  will  be  found 
effective  if  used  according  to  directions: 

Mrs.  L.  P.  G.,  of  Taft,  Cat;  asks,  "What  I 


HOPLAND  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

After  October  1st  will  have  1000  four  and  five  mouths  old 
Pullets  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  dozen. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  January  and  February  hatched 
Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  standard  matings  at  $15.00  per  hundred. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  *J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  BOX  22  PET Al DMA,  CAL. 


-TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING-! 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  In  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO..  General  Produce  ConinilxHlon  Mrrrhantn.  211-217  Clay  St. 


can  I  do  for  ticks?  They  are  killing  my 
hens  at  the  rate  of  three  and  four  a 
day." 

Answer:  If  the  ticks  are  in  the  hen- 
house, your  work  must  begin  there.  If 
the  house  can  be  made  tight,  fumigation 
is  the  quickest  and  surest  method.  Use 
a  pound  of  crude  sulphur  for  each  100 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Put  the  sul- 
phur in  an  old  iron  pot,  or  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  partly  cover  with  a 
piece  of  old  iron  or  an  old  oil-can  cut 
open.  Make  a  fire  with  a  little  kindling, 
then  put  the  sulphur  on  the  fire  and  got 
out  as  quickly  as  possible,  making  the 
door  tight.  Let  the  sulphur  burn  out 
and  then  wait  an  hour  or  two  before  open- 
ing up.  Have  ready  a  good  paint,  made 
as  follows:  Shave  a  bar  of  laundry  soap, 
cover  with  half  a  pint  of  water:  when 
all  soap  is  dissolved,  add  one  pint  of 
Cresol  and  beat  it  up  until  a  paste  is 
formed.  Stir  in  one  gallon  of  coal  oil 
and  apply  to  walls  and  ceilings  with  a 
brush. 

The  next  job  is  to  tackle  the  hens, 
and  here  is  where  we  need  to  use  a  lot 
of  good  common  sense,  because  while  we 
can  dope  the  walls  with  strong  dope  with- 
out injuring  the  wood,  if  ticks  have  been 
working  on  the  chickens  they  are  not 
in  condition  to  stand  much  strong  stuff, 
inside  or  out.  But  I  find  one  remedy 
mentioned  that  will  do  no  harm,  and  it 
is  very  reasonable — at  least,  it  sounds 
so  to  me,  and  if  I  had  ticks  I  would 
surely  try  it  first  of  all.  It  is  to  give 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  mash  fed  to 
the  chickens,  allowing  one  teaspoonful 
for  each  full-grown  hen.  The  idea  is 
that  the  sulphur  alters  the  taste  of  the 
blood  and  disagrees  with  the  ticks. 

Besides  this,  I  would  dust  the  fowls 
with  buhach  powder,  providing  you  can 
buy  it.  Personally,  I  am  unable  to  find 
a  drug  store  that  sells  pure  buhach  this 
year;  they  all  have  mixed  insect  powder 
that  they  claim  is  just  as  good,  but  on 
actual  trial  it  is  a  long  way  from  being 
as  good.  For  hens  in  full  strength  and 
flesh  I  would  take  the  quicker  route  and 
dip  them  in  Creolin  and  water.  The  dip, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  made  full 
strength,  as  follows:  To  one  gallon  of 
water  just  warm  enough  to  take  off  the 
chill,  add  6'4  fluid  ounces  of  Pearson's 
Creolin.  Dip  the  hens  one  after  the 
other,  equeezing  out  as  much  of  the  li- 
quid as  possible,  so  that  the  feathers 
will  dry  quickly,  and  also  to  save  the 
dip.  This  dip  will  not  injure  a  hen  that 
has  not  been  weakened  with  the  vermin, 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
—Good  birds.  $3.50  each.  H.  S.  Kirk, 
P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

)RPlNGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mei  sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

l-'OR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

:roleys    pioneer    egg  maker— 

Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

:hickens.  ducks,  geese,  guineas, 

Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Ca! 

liRONZE  Turkeys  and  Ems.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clement.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

"ROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  In  poultry  shell. 


piGH  PROTEIN 
EGGMAKll 


*4  A  WW^*+  . 

poult^Teeds] 


y  y  jl 


WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  P»INT&TArLOK.SrjJAN  tKA>CI5CO 


— 

A  QUICK  MOLT  i 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  In 
protein  like 

(  01 1  SON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  In  the  fall. 

Write  us  for  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

COULSON  POULTRY  A  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
Prtaluma,  California. 
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but  it  will  surely  kill  the  ticks  or  any 
other  parasites. 

Douglas  Mixture. — Mrs.  A.  B.,  Los  An- 
geles, asks  how  to  make  the  Douglas  mix- 
ture. This  mixture  is  made  as  follows: 
Iron  sulphate,  16  ounces;  dilute  sulphuric 


acid,  1  fluid  ounce;  water  to  make  one 
gallon.  Mix  and  keep  either  in  stone  or 
glass  jars.  One  tablespoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture to  one  gallon  of  water  is  plenty, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  its 
use  long  at  one  time. 


How  Poultrymen  Are  Co-operating. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 
California  farmers  are  hurrying  into 
co-operative  buying  and  selling  as  fast  as 
they  can  and  in  spite  of  the  publicity  that 
has  been  given  there  are  small  co-opera- 
tive organizations  here  and  there  which 
the  general  public  knows  not  of.  One 
such  is  at  Hayward,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Oakland.  Hayward  is  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  richest  farming  districts  of 
the  State,  the  land  having  a  high  value 
on  account  of  the  nearness  to  the  bay  city 
markets  and  on  account  of  the  pleasant, 
uniform  climate  and  the  great  depth  and 
richness  of  tne  soil. 

In  back  of  Hayward,  is  Castro  valley, 
small  in  area,  but  beautifully  situated  and 
surrounded  by  hills.  In  here  are  found 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
poultry  plants  in  California  and  numer- 
ous small  plants  also,  Hayward  being 
one  of  the  leading  poultry  centers  of  the 
bay  district,  and  the  following  is  to  tell 
how  some  poultrymen  there  got  together 
by  degrees  to  sell  their  eggs  and  to  buy 
feed  until  the  Hayward  Poultry  Producers 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
small  co-operative  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia. Egg  men  throughout  California 
have  been  more  wrought  up  during  the 
year  than  ever,  more  about  the  price  of 
eggs,  middlemen's  profits  and  (they  be- 
lieved) the  general  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  the  middlemen.  This  Associ- 
ation might  in  moderate  degree  point  a 
way  to  remedy  matters. 

It  was  formally  incorporated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  but  was  in  existence  for  a 
number  of  years  before.  Like  Topsy,  "it 
just  grew,"  so  to  speak,  for  it  started  in- 
formally, gained  momentum  as  success 
was  pointed  to  by  results,  and  was  incor- 
porated when  large  membership  and  legal 
requirements  made  incorporation  seem 
advisable. 

The  Start. — The  start  was  very  simple. 
Poultrymen  in  Castro  valley  did  not  like 
egg  prices  and  middlemen's  profits,  or 
rather  decided  to  keep  some  of  those  pro- 
fits to  themselves.  About  15  of  them  got 
together  and  decided  that  they  .would  in- 
terview some  big  retailers  in  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  and  see  if  they  would  take 
the  eggs  direct.  Egg  men  usually  get 
quotation  price,  less  cost  of  shipping, 
handling,  a  small  profit,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
tailer pays  about  two  cents  more  than 
quotation.  This  leaves  above  all  neces- 
sary costs  about  two  cents  that  would  be 
saved  if  the  retailer  could"  get  the  eggs 
direct  from  the  producers,  so  the  repre- 
sentatives went  and  offered  to  deliver  the 
eggs  for  a  cent  over  quotation  and  the  re- 
tailers took  up  the  offer  at  once.  That 
has  been  the  method  ever  since,  the  pro- 
ducer getting  quotation  f.  o.  b.  Hayward, 
the  extra  cent  going  toward  expenses. 
This  means  about  a  cent  more  than  would 
ordinarily  be  received. 

The  plan  worked  well.  The  eggs  were 
sure  to  be  fresh  and  as  every  man's  name 
was  on  the  case,  the  dealer  could  soon  tell 
who  was  responsible  if  undersized  or 
mishapen  eggs  were  put  in  as  extras. 
The  cost  of  candling  and  repacking  was 
thus  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
wholesaler's  business,  who  could  not  be 
sure  that  all  the  eggs  from  many  of  his 
customers  were  as  fresh  as  they  should 
be.  This  egg  business  has  grown  to  "about 
an  average  of  250  cases  a  week. 

In  a  way  the  eggs  are  not  sold  co-opera- 
tively, but  my  contract.  One  of  the  mem- 
besr,  Gus  Brown,  receives  all  the  eggs  at 
the   warehouse   of   the  association  and 


sells  them  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
risk,  paying  flat  quotation  for  them.  The 
egg  trade  through  the  association  would 
be  larger,  only  many  of  the  members 
have  their  own  patrons,  since  they  are 
close  enough  to  the  market  to  deliver 
the  eggs  themselves,  and  can  get  a  little 
better  price  by  doing  so. 

The  Buying  Business. — Buying  cheap 
is  as  good  as  selling  dear,  and  the  original 
15  had  the  idea  of  finally  working  into 
the  buying  business  and  the  success  of 
their  egg  selling  made  them  believe  they 
were  on  the  right  track.  But  farmers 
are  rather  backward  about  trusting  each 
other  too  far,  and  the  first  purchase  was 
on  the  responsibility  of  several  members 
rather  than  as  an  association.  At  a  meet- 
ing they  decided  they  would  like  to  buy 
a  car  of  wheat,  but  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  provide  the  funds.  Finally  one 
member  offered  to  put  up  $200,  another 
followed,  and  six  or  eight  others  agreed 
to  do  so.  Then  with  this  money  a  couple 
of  the  members  went  in  and  bought  the 
car. 

The  members  paid  for  the  wheat  as 
they  received  it,  paying  market  price  for 
the  same,  though  the  wholesale  price  was 
15%  less  than  retail.  Then  after  the 
members  who  had  put  up  the  original 
money  were  repaid,  the  balance  was  re- 
funded in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
grain  received  by  each.  The  wheat  was 
unloaded  direct  from  the  car,  which  was 
a  pretty  cheap  way  of  doing. 

Three  weeks  later  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  played  rather  safe  and  had 
not  bought  as  much  in  proportion  to 
their  needs  as  the  others,  wanted  more 
grain,  and  the  transaction  was  repeated. 
As  the  wholesalers  saw  that  they  had  a 
steady  customer  in  the  association,  it 
became  unnecessary  to  buy  on  that  basis 
and  now  purchasers  are  made  on  exactly 
the  same  as  any  business  house  would  re- 
ceive. Furthermore,  as  the  saving  was 
seen,  others  joined  in,  both  for  buying 
and  selling,  till  now  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  about  130  poultrymen  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  whose  applications  are  in 
and,  a  business  of  nearly  $175,000  a  year 
is  being  done,  not  including  the  egg  busi- 
ness. 

Basis  of  Organization.— The  associa- 
tion was  more  by  informal  agreement 
than  by  anything  else  until  November, 
1910,  at  which  time  it  was  incorporated 
by  State  law  for  co-operative  organiza- 
tions. Shares  of  $20  par  value  were  is- 
sued, no  person  to  have  more  than  one 
share.  Soon  a  warehouse  was  erected, 
which  was  open  one  day  a  week  at  first, 
then  two  days,  and  now  it  is  open  every 
business  day. 

Goods  are  bought  at  wholesale  and  a 
safe  margin  made  for  the  price.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
is  declared  on  capital  sock,  provided  net 
profits  are  sufficient,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  remaining  are  put  into  the 
treasury.  The  remainder  of  the  net  pro- 
fits are  divided  according  to  the  amount 
of  purchases  per  member.  Last  year  this 
was  three  per  .cent,  members  buying 
$1000  worth  of  goods  getting  back  $30. 

This  refund  is  not  the  only  profit,  for 
there  is  a  good  saving  made  in  the  price 
of  goods.  What  this  saving  is  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  the  fact  that  approximately 
$20,000  worth  of  goods  were  purchased 
by  non-members  during  the  year  shows 
that  non-members  think  that  prices  are 
better  than  they  could  get  other  places. 

New  members  are  admitted  on  the  pur- 


chase of  one  share  of  stock  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  directors.  Shares  are 
non-transferable  and  when  a  member, 
through  removal,  going  out  of  the  poultry 
business  or  otherwise,  wishes  to  with- 
draw, the  association  buys  back  the  stock 
at  par.  Since  incorporation  there  have 
been  only  six  withdrawals,  which  shows 
that  there  is  not  as  much  moving  around 
about  Hayward  as  in  most  places.  The 
purchases  by  members,  by  the  way, 
amounted  to  a  little  over  $53,000  in  the 
year,  showing  that  most  of  the  business 
is  done  by  members. 

The  only  materials  purchased  are 
poultry  foods  like  wheat,  bran,  milled 
feeds,  grit,  meat  scraps,  etc.,  together  with 
what  patent  feeds  and  powders  are  need- 
ed. Nothing  has  been  done  in  selling 
the  poultry,  though  possibly  this  may  be 
taken  up  later. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
system  or  spectacular  about  the  success. 
A  number  of  poultrymen  simply  got  to- 
gether, sold  their  eggs  direct,  purchased 
their  own  feeds,  others  joined  them  and 
are  getting  along  nicely,  getting  more  for 
what  they  sell  and  paying  less  for  what 
they  buy,  which  after  all,  is  what  we  all 
want  to  do,  a  thing  that  will  solve  some- 
what the  high  cost  of  living. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


rOU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
you  to  make  812011.00  on  40 acres 
the  first  year  afterstumps  are 
-and  $750.00  in  crops 
year  after.  Get  the 
Why  not 
Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
^facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  yon  a  special  money-saving:  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Addresi 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  112  22nd  St.  Conterville,  Iowa 


ess/-  ^ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


P 


you  owe 

it  to  yourself  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Pomona 
Deep  "Well  Pump  from  every  standpoint  before  placing 
your  order  for  a  water  lifter. 


omona 

Deep  Well 

PUMPS 


Through  twelve  successful  years  we  have 
been  making  and  installing  this  "King  of  all 
pumps,"  and  we  know  that  it  will  do  the 
work  for.  which  it  is  built  more  efficiently — 
with  less  jerk  and  jar,  greater  volume  of 
water,  steadier  flow,  for  a  longer  length  of 
time,  and  at  less  cost  for  upkeep  and  repairs 
— than  any  other. 

"We  ask  the  privilege  of  demonstrating 
these  facts  to  you. 


This  is 
a  right 
side- 
rear  view 
of  the 
Pump 
Head 
that  does 
the 
work 


f)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona.  Calif 


We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to 
Pomona  so  that  we  can  show  you  the  way 
the  Pomona  pump  is  built  and  prove  to  you 
beyond  all  doubt  its  superiority.  If  this  is 
not  convenient — then  write  us  for  full  in- 
formation, stating  the  depth  of  your  well  and 
any  other  data  that  you  may  care  to  submit. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Gates  and 
Valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation.  Our  Special  Valve 
Catalogue  "C"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Write 
for  it. 

Our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents  are: 
PEASE-BUND  Y-TAYLOR  CO.,  PORTBRVILLE. 


V„„  f»    _  Vf    l,„  D;rf  \f_.„~,7  Willi  a  well  machine  that  makes  irrigating 

1 1  oil  lan  Make  Dig  noney  weiisfaslanda,  a|0WC09l.  Demand  for 

1  such  wells  Is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest, 
he  beat  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

es  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perpcrfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  IOU  | 
,  can  make  %  1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  lor  catalog  and  EASY  PA  Y  MENT  proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Bo>  412  S*N  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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CUT  THIS  OUT 

Th's  Coupon  Entit'es  You  to 
A  Free  Sample  of 

(Mention  kiwi  wanted) 


Name  and  Address 


UNCLE  SAM  ™ 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  (ireen  Japan  Tea 
A  good  Kngli8h  Breakfast  Mack  Tea. 
The  choicest  mack  Tea  the  world  produces 


"SA-SA-MA" 
"LONDON  BLEi<ID" 
"DALMOY  BLEND" 

FROM  IMPORTER  TO 

THE 

ANGLO -CEYLON 
COMPANY'S 


60c  per  lb. 

50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


CONSUMER  DIRECT 

are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts, 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
are  always  fresh  and  packed  only. in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  for  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOC-»OW  YOKCHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  SI.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TKADK  MARK 


The 

Children's 
Health- 
Beverage 


Because  it  combines  the 

elements  which  growing  children 
require,  because  it  is  a  palatable  food 
drink  which  every  child  enjoys. 

GkirarJ3Ls 

GroundCkocolate 

is  almost  universally  used  by  discriminating: 
mothers.  There  is  strength,  satisfaction  and 
radiant  health  in  every  cupful  of  this  incom- 
parable beverage. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


1852 


"The  beverage 
for  every  agru" 


Prove  its  goodness.   Send  for  a  sample  can — mailed  free. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  WSSSP 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 

this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp:  costs 

"  Only  1  Cent  for  6  Hours 

Glvesa  powerful  whltellgbt.  bums  common  coal 
oil  Ikero^  i  •  do  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  r 


$1000.00  Reward 

will  be  given  to  tbe  person  who  shows  as  an 
oil  lamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  In  every  way  (de- 
tails of  offer  given  In  our  circular).  Would  we 
dare  make  such  a  challenge  to  tbe  world  If  there 
watt  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  menu  or  tbe 
Aladdin?  We  want  one  person  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  quick 
for  our  10  Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition. Agents'  Wholesale  Prices,  and  team 
bow  to  get  ONE  FREE. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  76  Aladdin  Bids;..  Portland.  Qrs> 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

to  demonstrate  In  ter- 
ritory where  oil  lamp* 
•re  In  use.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agents  average  live 
sales  a  day  and  make 
1300.00  per  month. 
One   farmer  cleared 

or«r  9800-00  In  %  we**-. 
You  can  Diki  doimt 
•T*nla.r>  and  .pan  time. 
Writ*  quick  for  Umior» 
and  aampU. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Daffodils. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o*er  vales  and  hills 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  cloud 

A  host  of  daffodils 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.  • 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay. 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What    wealth    the    show    to    me  had 
brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flush  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— Wm.  Wadsworth. 


He  Saved  Lincoln. 

In  1861  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
&  Baltimore  road  was  the  only  direct  line 
connecting  New  York  city  and  the  New 
England  States  with  Washington;  that 
this  railroad  should  be  kept  unbroken  at 
this  critical  time  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  was  readily  discovered  that 
a  plot  existed  among  the  Maryland  seces- 
sionists to  cut  the  line  by  burning  the 
bridges;  but  the  first  hint  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  conspirators  came  to  Pinker- 
ton  in  a  letter  from  the  master  machinist 
of  the  railroad,  Mr.  William  Stearns.  He 
wrote: 

"I  am  informed  that  a  son  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Maryland  said  that  he 
had  taken  an  oath  with  others  to  assassi- 
nate Mr.  Lincoln  before  he  gets  to  Wash- 
ington." 

This  letter  was  received  on  February 
10 — the  day  before  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his 
home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  started 
on  his  Eastern  tour  en  route  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Pinkerton  sent  for  more  of  his  men, 
and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  learn  some- 
thing tangible  of  this  or  any  other  plot. 
Time  passed  rapidly.  Such  a  conspiracy, 
well  organized,  did  exist — he  learned 
enough  in  Baltimore  to  convince  him  of 
that;  also  —  through  Stearns  —  that  a 
branch  of  the  organization  was  at  Perry- 
mansville  in  the  guise  of  a  cavalry  com- 
pany. Webster,  who  had  been  withdrawn 
from  there,  was  hurried  back,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  had  been  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  the  company.  Then,  handi- 
capped by  the  shortness  of  time,  he  made 
a  supreme  effort  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  inner  circle  of  conspirators,  who 
alone  were  in  the  principal  plot.  Pew 
men  could  have  succeeded  as  Webster  did, 
few  has  such  a  personality  as  his. 
Naturally  he  was  of  a  quiet,  reserved  dis- 
position, seldom  speaking  unless  spoken 
to,  and  never  betraying  emotion  of  ex- 
citement under  any  pressure  of  circum- 
stances; but  with  the  need,  his  reserve 
would  vanish,  and  he  would  become  a 
genial,  jovial,  convivial  soul,  with  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  making  every  one  ad- 
mire and  like  him.  In  a  few  cunningly- 
worded  sentences  he  would  rouse  the 
blood  of  his  hearers  until  it  fairly  boiled 
with  indignation  against  the  Yankees  and 
Abe  Lincoln. 

"Webster's  talent  for  sustaining  a  role 
of  this  kind  amounted  to  positive  genius; 


in  a  lifetime  of  detective  experience  I 
have  never  met  one  who  could  more 
readily  adapt  himself  to  circumstances," 
Allan  Pinkerton  has  written. 

It  was  with  such  a  weapon  that  Web- 
ster was  making  this  great  fight. 
The  tour  of  the  President-elect  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  Webster, 
consummate  actor,  was  making  haste 
slowly ;  grave,  fiery,  serious,  boisterous — 
each  at  the  golden  time,  he  played  with 
a  masterful  hand  upon  the  excited,  high- 
strung  conspirators.  From  the  first  his 
efforts  had  been  covertly  directed  against 
the  cavalry  company's  officers;  they  were 
in  the  secret  or  no  one  was.  At  last,  one 
morning,  after  drill,  the  captain  with 
much  secrecy  asked  him  to  call  that  night 
at  his  house,  "and  say  nothing  about  it." 
How  the  time  must  have  dragged  until 
the  appointed  hour!  But  with  the  first 
step  he  made  into  the  room  whose  win- 
dows were  hung  with  heavy  quilts  and 
blankets  he  knew  that  success  had  come 
at  last.  Webster  was  introduced  to 
three  strangers  in  the  group,  members  of 
the  league  from  Baltimore;  then  took  his 
place  at  the  table  with  the  rest  and  lis- 
tened— joining  in  now  and  then  with  a 
word  or  two — as  they  discussed  the  plans 
for  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  the  Calvert  Street  Depot  in  Bal- 
timore, on  February  23.  The  plans  were 
fully  matured  except  for  the  selection  of 
the  person  to  fire  the  shot. 

The  story  of  how  Allan  Pinkerton 
placed  his  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  be- 
fore Lincoln  in  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  February 
21;  of  the  spiriting  of  Mr.  Lincoln  out  of 
Harrisburg  next  evening  back  to  Phila- 
delphia in  a  private  train — while  Harris- 
burg, with  telegraph  wires  secretly 
grounded,  lay  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world;  of  the 
passage  through  Baltimore  in  the  dead  of 
night;  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, accompanied  by  Allan  Pinker- 
ton and  Colonel  Lamon,  in  Washington  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  he 
was  expected  in  Baltimore,  has  been  told 
again  and  again,  but  Timothy  Webster's 
part  is  known  to  but  few. — W.  G.  Beymer, 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Mother. 

There  is  one  form  sacred  in  memory's 
gallery,  one  face  which  time  can  never 
erase.  It  is  that  of  our  mother,  the  dear, 
gentle  compassionate  mother  who  loved  us 
ere  we  knew  what  love  was,  and  taught  us 
the  right  ere  we  knew  the  wrong.  She 
sang  us  to  sleep  in  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood, and  awoke  us  with  loving  kisses  on 
the  bright  mornings  of  long  ago.  Her 
eyes  beamed  with  joy  as  she  blessed  us 
at  life's  dawning  and  spoke  a  tender  fare- 
well, as  the  life-sun  went  down.  She 
watched  us  to  school  in  the  summer  sun 
and  taught  us  our  lessons  by  the  wintry 
fireside.  From  childhood's  morn  to  man- 
hood's hour  she  was  ever  at  hand  to 
soothe  and  console,  and  when  at  last  we 
must  go  forth  from  the  old  home  and  re- 
side, how  tenderly  and  affectionately  she 
caressed  us  and  kissed  us  good-bye — then 
waited  and  hoped  and  prayed  that  all 
would  be  well.    From  the  first  to  last  her 


love  was  the  same — it  knew  no  bounds. 
With  cheers  for  the  right,  tears  for  the 
wrong,  she  was  happy  in  our  joys,  sad  in 
our  sorrows,  and  she  washed  away  our 


errors  in  the  flooded  rivulets  of  the  soul. 
Her  conscience  was  her  guide  and  her 
family  her  greatest  joy.  She  loved  her 
home  more  than  glittering  fashion,  and 
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Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


This  Country  Home 

Has  Splendid 
Water  Supply  Service 


This  home  te  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  available  day  and  night  tho  year  'round. 
The  owner,  J.  W.  Fiero  of  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  has  this 
floe  water  supply  service,  because  he  Installed  the 

Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

Mr.  Fiero  says:  "  The  Kewanee  System  does  all  you 
claim  for  it  and  out  here  in  the  country,  we  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life.  You  have  my 
permission  to  use  my  letter.  It  will  please  me  to 
help  someone  else  get  a  "good  thing." 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  water  is 
delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  attic  or  elevated 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  A  Kewanee 
Tank  will  last  indefinitely.   60  to  75  pounds  pressure. 

Kewanee  Pumping  Machinery,  including  hand  and 
power  pumping  outfits,  is  built  for  air  pressure 
s  e  r  v  i  c  e — a  s  f  a  r 
ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs  as  the 
Kewanee  Tank  is 
ahead  of  leaky  attic 
tanks. 

The  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem is  thfc  original 
air  pressure  water 
supply  system.  Over 
20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  success- 
ful operation.  Let 
us  solve  your  water 
supply  problem — our 
engineering  service 
is  free.  Complete 
Kewanee  Systems 

No.  250  Kewanee  Syrtem.  tncrodinij    0091  from  ^0-°°  UP- 
tmeolioe  engine    Other  plant*  in- 
clude hand,  electric,  windmill  end 
other    power    pumping  outfits. 

Write  for  Catalogue  101 
SIMONDS    MACHINERY  CO., 

12  and  14  Hal  u  St., 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Telephone  Kearny  1457. 


>fSiVDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO^BP^ 

E  -patents:  Jli 

XS^Ml  Crocker  B!dgn  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  trove- 
mnnts  mailed  fr««. 


sought  honor  in  the  consciousness  of 
doing  good. 

Mid  afflictions,  trials  and  suffering 
years  she  lived  for  a  purpose — that  we 
might  succeed.  We  loved  her  as  we  loved 
no  other,  and  pleasant  memories  cluster 
around  her  peaceful  grave.  She  is  gone 
now — the  kind  heart  has  ceased  its  tender 
murmurings  and  the  voice  so  full  of  love 
and  sympathy  is  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
the  winding-sheet,  but  floating  up  before 
us  in  the  infinite  vast  we  see  a  form 
radiant  with  the  splendor  of  noble  vir- 
tues, pure  and  spotless  as  the  new-fallen 
snow.  It  is  facing  the  throne  of  the 
eternal  right,  and  as  it  draws  near  to 
that  beautiful  realm,  the  glittering  luster 
of  heavenly  sheen  light  up  the  view  and 
we  behold  the  sacred  form  of  our  loved 
and  loving  mother — safe  at  last  in  the 
peaceful  home  of  the  soul. 


The  Kitchen  Floor. 


If  you  have  never  had  your  kitchen 
floor  painted  do  not  allow  another  sum- 
mer to  pass  without  trying  it.  Any  wo- 
man can  do  the  work.  Paints  of  any  color 
can  be  bought  already  mixed,  and  are  so 
inexpensive,  while  the  amount  of  labor 
saved  is  so  great  that  we  often  wonder 
why  there  should  be  a  kitchen  floor  in  the 
land  that  is  not  painted. 

Scrub  the  floor  clean  and  let  it  dry 
thoroughly,  then  give  it  two  coats  of 
paint,  allowing  each  coat  plenty  of  time 
to  dry.  A  little  Japan  dryer  added  to  the 
paint  will  hasten  the  drying,  which  is  im- 
portant when  one  needs  to  use  the  room 
all  the  time. 

It  is  usually  better  to  do  the  painting 
in  the  evening  after  the  supper  dishes  are 
washed  and  leave  the  doors  and  windows 
open.  If  not  quite  dry  in  the  morning 
and  you  cannot  cook  breakfast  in  some 
other  room,  lay  boards  across  where  you 
walk  the  most  to  keep  it  from  being 
tracked. 

If  you  prefer  an  oiled  floor  to  a  painted 
one,  get  a  gallon  of  linseed  oil  and  heat  a 
quart  of  it  until  almost  boiling  and  apply 
it  with  an  old  paiiat  brush,  which  should 
be  clean,  of  course.  Two  coats  are  usually 
needed. 

The  care  of  an  oiled  or  painted  floor  is 
important  if  you  would  keep  it  in  the  best 
condition. 

Mop  the  floor  once  a  week,  using  a  suds 
of  good  soap;  rinse  it  with  clear  water 
and  wipe  dry.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
use  a  scrub  brush  and  the  water  should 
not  be  hot. 


Do  You  Need  a  Work  Basket? 


To  those  who  need  a  work  basket  and 
cannot  afford  to  buy  one,  this  may  be  of 
use.  Purchase  a  cheese  box  from  your 
grocer  and  paint  the  cover  and  outside  of 
box.  Then  line  the  inside  of  box  and 
fasten  a  pincushion  and  needle  case  in- 
side on  the  sides.  The  legs  may  be  made 
of  two  common  broom  handles.  Saw  the 
handles  in  half  and  polish  three  of  the 
pieces,  tacking  them  to  the  box  and  cover, 
the  cover  being  placed  about  12  inches 
below  the  box.  The  cover  forms  a  con- 
venient pattern  holder  and  I  find  the 
basket  very  useful. 


Burnt  Dishes. 

Don't  waste  time  and  labor  trying  to 
scrape  clean  blackened  or  scorched  baking 
dishes  or  cooking  platter.  Rubbing  them 
hard  with  damp  salt  is  a  good  and  effect- 
ual though  tedious  way  of  doing  the  job. 
But  if  a  little  ash  and  water  are  placed 
in  them  and  they  are  allowed  to  heat 
slowly  at  the  back  of  the  grate  they  may 
be  quickly  scoured  back  to  their  original 
cleanness.  Any  brown  discolorations  on 
cups  and  saucers  caused  by  stale  tea  or 
coffee  can  be  got  rid  of  quickly  by  rub- 
bing them  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  whit- 
ing paste. 


A  Scotch  class  was  examined  in  Scrip- 
ture. "Can  any  boy  or  girl  here  tell  me 
how  Noah  would  be  likely  to  use  his  time 
while  on  the  ark?"  asked  the  inspector. 
One  boy  timidly  replied,  "Please,  sir,  he 
wad  fish."  "Well,  yes,  he  might,"  ad- 
mitted the  inspector.  Another  little  fel- 
low waved  his  hand  excitedly,  and  said, 
"Please,  he  couldna  fish  vera  lang." 
"What  makes  you  think  so,  my  little 
man?"  "Because  there  were  only  twa 
worms  in  the  ark." — Christian  Common- 
wealth. 


Soher  Truths. 


There  are  no  self-made  men.  We  are 
what  we  are  made  by  others. 

If  I  can  touch  one  human  heart  for 
good,  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain. 

The  man  who  stops  to  calculate  how 
much  good  will  come  to  him  out  of  the 
good  he  does,  will  never  do  any  good. 

A  noble  life  cannot  be  built  upon  an 
arithmetic. 


You  cannot  escape  difficulties  by  avoid- 
ing religion. 

Man  has  a  mind  and  a  soul,  and  the 
mind  is  greater  than  the  man  and  the 
soul  is  greater  than  the  mind. 

Love  and  peace  accomplish  far  more 
than  force. 

Mystery  doesn't  bother  us  in  the  dining 
room,  it  is  only  in  the  church. 

People  who  worry  most  about  what 
they  cannot  understand  spend  the  least 
time  living  up  to  what  they  cannot  help 
but  understand. 


Without  God  there  can  be  no  true  hap- 
piness. All  that  the  world  can  offer  can- 
not recompense  man  for  the  loss  of  his 
soul.  It  is  only  by  self-control,  by  ab- 
stinence from  the  world's  pleasures,  by 
mortification  of  our  appetites  and  our 
passions  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  that 
superlative,  that  complete  happiness — 
the  reward  God  has  promised  us  all  in 
the  end. — Rev.  Father  Murtagh. 


EJlll©l!llltliB©lB©li: 


The  Passing  of  an  Aristocrat 

YOUR  horses  demand  much,  need  much — and  get 
much.    For  instance — costly  stable,  rigs,  and  sheds 
for  them;  harnesses;  hay  and  oats,  and  its  storage 
space;  time  spent  each  day  in  the  year  caring  for  them,  feeding, 
watering,  currying,  harnessing;  frequent  blacksmith,  harness,  and 
vehicle  repair  bills;  occasional  veterinary  bills. 

All  that  an  International  Motor  Truck  asks  for  is  a  shed,  and  a  small 
ration  of  gasoline  and  oil  —  that's  all.  And  when  it's  not  working  it 
wants  only  the  shed.    For  profit  and  economy,  buy  an 

International  Motor  Truck 

You  will  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  horse  and  wagon 
keep,  it  goes  four  times  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  horse,  saves  you 
many  hours  of  time,  and  will  run  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day  if  neces- 
sary.   In  reliability,  strength,  and  ease  of  management,  it  is  best. 

Solid  tires  eliminate  common  tire  troubles.  The  wheels  are  high 
enough  to  give  ample  road  clearance.  The  simple  sturdy  motor  has 
plenty  of  power.   Brakes  are  powerful.  A  single  lever  controls  the  car. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  that  an  International  Motor  Truck 
will  do  for  you.    Write  for  catalogues,  facts  and  figures  to  the 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City  Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 


In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8th  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher— yet  costs  yon  nothing. 


KEL'LWR 


1234  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  1,  1913 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Little  wheat  has  come  in  for  the  past 
few  days,  and  trading  has  been  of  a 
very  limited  nature,  leaving  the  quota 
tions  at  the  same  level  as  before. 

California  Clu\  ctl  $1.52%@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  @1.57y> 

Northern  Club    1.62%@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.6i 

BARLEY. 

Some  foreign  shipments  are  being 
made,  both  here  and  from  Northern  ports, 
but  the  local  market  is  very  quiet  at 
the  moment,  and  prices  are  unchanged. 
Offerings  on  the  spot  are  light,  with 
prices  firmly  held,  but  the  December  op 
tion  is  easier,  with  very  little  trading. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Red  seed  oats  are  quoted  a  little  higher. 
There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  seed 
at  present,  and  a  good  rain  would  bring 
quite  a  strong  demand.  The  movement 
of  feed  grades  is  keeping  up  on  about 
the  usual  scale  at  the  old  prices. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  ©1.85 

Seed   2.25  @2.30 

2£ay    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  @3.25 

CORN. 

What  little  Eastern  corn  comes  in  is 
peddled  out  in  small  lots,  the  high  prices 
having  curtailed  the  demand.  Values 
are  largely  nominal,  but  there  is  an  eas- 
ier feeling  locally. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95    @2  00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

This  grain  receives  little  attention,  and 
the  limited  offerings  are  held  at  the  old 
prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl  


 $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Harvesting  is  well  under  way  in  the 
river  district;  and  arrivals  are  gradually 
increasing,  though  new  offerings  so  far 
consist  mostly  of  the  white  varieties. 
Varying  reports  have  been  received  on 
the  crop,  but  the  output  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  last  year,  pinks 
especially  having  been  damaged  by  the 
hot  spell.  The  market  shows  a  little 
more  steadiness,  the  only  change  this 
week  being  a  slight  advance  on  blackeyes, 
and  comparatively  good  values  are  ex- 
pected for  all  varieties.  The  shipping 
movement  is  not  very  heavy,  but  is  pick- 
ing up  a  little,  and  considerable  buying 
is  expected  during  the  next  month.  It 
is  reported  that  there  Is  still  consider- 
able old  stock  of  some  varieties  on  the 
market. 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  amount  coming  in  from  the  coun- 
try is  still  decreasing,  especially  grain 
hay,  a  large  part  of  the  arrivals  being 
alfalfa.  The  market,  however,  continues 
to  drag,  with  little  demand  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  cleaning  up  the 
daily  offerings,  as  the  local  trade  has 
plenty  of  hay  in  storage.  Offerings  of 
grain  hay  in  the  country,  however,  are 
light,  as  there  is  now  very  little  left 
in  the  fields.  It  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  draw  from  the  warehouses,  and  if 
there  is  any  improvement  in  demand, 
this  should  bring  a  slight  advance.  Al- 
falfa is  still  being  cut,  and  offerings  at 
many  places  are  large,  with  little  de- 
mand here.  There  is  a  fair  movement 
in  the  country,  but  the  demand  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  supply,  and  values  are  weak, 
with  little  indication  of  improvement. 
Good  straw  is  scarce. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50(3)16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Values  in  all  lines  stand  as  last  quot- 
ed, with  about  a  normal  demand  for 
most  lines,  though  corn  feeds  are  rather 
quiet. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(5)19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.''1 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


@15  c 
@12^c 
@24  c 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   17 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   23 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50(5)  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@ -2.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

do    dressed    25    @28  c 

BUTTER. 

Extra  butter  shows  a  little  more 
strength  this  week,  with  the  local  de- 
mand in  good  shape,  and  the  market  is 
firm  at  the  moment  with  an  advance  of 
2c  on  the  day.  The  lower  grades  are 
quiet  and  weak  at  the  old  figures. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30 
Firsts   29 


33      33 16  3314  33 V,  33 K:  35y2 


Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.25 

Blackeyes    3.5O 

Cranberry  Beans    3^75 

Horse  Beans    I.75 

Small  Whites   5  00 

Large  Whites    2.10 

Limas    4.75 

£fa,   .'  Nominal 

Pink    2.75 

Red  Kidneys    3.25 

Mexican  Red    3.40 


@3.40 
@3.60 
@4.00 
@1.90 
@5.25 
@3.25 
@4.85 


@2.85 
@3.40 
@3.65 


SEEDS. 

Some  imported  lines  of  alfalfa  are 
coming  in,  and  are  held  at  an  advance 
over  the  old  quotations.  There  Is  some 
trading  locally,  but  the  movement  is  not 
yet  very  active. 

Alfalfa   12V, @15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7y 

Hemp    3  ^ 

billet    2yo@  2%c 

Toothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  remain  as  for  some  time  past 
and  there  is  little  feature  to  the  local 
market.  There  is  considerable  export 
business  to  the  Orient  from  the  North. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   |5,60  @6.00 

Bakers' ,  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  490 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
There  has  been  considerable  shipping 
demand  for  onions,  which  together  with 
a  large  speculative  movement  in  the 
local  trade,  has  brought  an  advance  in 
prices.  General  garden  truck  is  rather 
easy,  with  liberal  supplies  in  several 
lines.  Tomatoes  have  been  especially 
plentiful,  and  canners  are  buying  all  they 
want  at  20c,  while  even  choice  lots  will 
hardly  bring  last  week's  prices.  Offer- 
"ngs  of  green  corn  are  light,  but  con- 
sist mainly  of  poor  stock,  which  brings 
the  market  down,  and  a  good  deal  is 
sacrificed  at  irregular  figures.  Green 
peas  are  easier,  while  summer  squash  is 
higher.  Other  lines  are  held  about  as 
before.  It  is  reported  that  the  output 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  in  the  San 
Mateo  district  will  be  extremely  light. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  box   25@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  5C 

String  Beans,  lb   2V>@  3c 

°ummer  Squash,  lug  box   40@  50c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   1.00@  2.25 

Okra,  box    25@  35c 

Tomatoes,  box    20@  60c 

Eggplant,  box    40@  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

Sprouts,  lb   30  4C 

Celery,  doz.  . . . . ;  .      30@  40c 

POTATOES. 
Salinas  and  good  river  stock  are  mov- 
ing fairly  well,  bringing  the  former 
prices,  though  the  call  is  hardly  as  large 
as  last  week.  Some  Oregon  burbanks  are 
now  offered  at  the  quotations  below. 
Sweets  are  lower,  with  ample  supplies. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  l.75@  1.85 

New  River  Whites    85c®  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25(5)  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25 @  1.35 


30     30     30     30  30 
29     29     29     29  29 
EGGS. 

The  demand  for  extra  eggs  has  been 
decidedly  strong,  and  prices  have  been 
going  up  steadily,  the  weeks  advance 
amounting  to  8V2c,  with  continued  firm- 
ness. Pullets  also  have  been  marked  up 
a  little,  but  are  weak,  with  considerable 
competition  from  Eastern  and  storage 
stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...39     39     39M.  42     43y.  47 
Selected 

Pullets. ..32     32     32     32     32  34 
CHEESE. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light,  and 
fancy  flats  are  a  little  higher,  though 
Y.  A.'s  have  lost  y.c.  Monterey  cheese 
is  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  lO^c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16 


Deciduous  Fruit. 


quirements,  but  in  view  of  the  short 
crop  this  has  already  taken  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  great  scarcity  later 
on.  It  is  reported,  in  fact,  that  some  con- 
cerns have  sold  short  on  prunes,  and  are 
having  difficulty  to  cover  their  sales.  Buy- 
ers are  still  active  in  the  country,  and 
good  offerings  find  a  ready  sale  at  about 
the  present  quotations.  Raisins  are  not 
especially  active  in  the  East,  but  there 
is  a  good  all-round  movement,  and  prices 
have  been  further  advanced  on  some 
lines.  Peaches  also  are  moving  off  fairly 
well,  and  apricots  are  extremely  firm, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WASTED 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


U.\D  FOR  SALE. 


The  only  new  feature  in  the  berry  mar- 
ket is  the  arrival  of  fair  lots  of  cran- 
berries, both  Coos  Bay  and  Eastern,  the 
supply  being  sufficient  to  warrant  definite 
quotations.    Other  berries  stand  as  be- 
fore.  Bellefleur  apples  are  quoted  a  little 
lower,  and  a  decline  is  expected  in  other 
lines,  though  at  present  values  are  well 
maintained.     Buy   is  accordingly  light. 
Bartlett  pears  from  cold  storage  bring  the 
same  figures  as  before,  with  a  very  mod- 
erate movement.     Peaches  in  lugs  find 
a  very  good  demand,  and  bring  better 
prices  than  last  week,  though  small  boxes 
are  in  better  supply  and  lower.  Car- 
riers, however,  are  held  at  60  to  80c. 
Plums  find  a  good  demand    at  better 
prices,  while  figs  are  unchanged.  There 
have  been  enough  persimmons  sold  to 
warrant  quotations,  though  the  demand 
is    limited.      Grapes    show  numerous 
changes,    Malagas    and    Tokays  being 
higher,  although   Seedless,  Muscat,  and 
black  varieties  are  quite  plentiful  and 
lower.    Large  river  cantaloupes  show  a 
narrower  range,  but  nutmegs  are  offered 
freely,  and  ripe  lots  sell  as  low  as  15c 
per  box,  while  good  watermelons  are  do- 
ing better. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  2.25®  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00@  4.00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00®  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4(5)  7C 

Cranberries.  Coos  Bay,  box .  .    2.50®  2.75 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   8.00®  8.50 

Apples: 

Gravensteins,  box    1.50®  2.00 

Greenings    75C@  1.00 

Bellefleur    1.00@  1.25 

Newtown  Pippins    1.15@  1.50 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres,  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber." Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli,  Newman,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE; — 20  acres.  Merced  county, 
orange,  fruit  land,  good  soil.  R.  AXTELL, 
McCormick,  Wash. 


TUBES  AND  NVRSERY  STOCK 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  in  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides.  The  soil  is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  is 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Electric  power  is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedi- 
cated. No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be 
more  than  three  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion and  packing  house.  20  acres  of  this 
land  can  be  made  to  yield  an  income  of 
$2000  to  $4000  annually.  10  acres  can 
make  a  good  living  for  a  family.  The 
price  averages  about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — 
some  lots  lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We 
ask  cash  payment  of  one-fourth  the  pur- 
chase price,  then  wait  six  years  for  the 
balance.  Low  interest.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated booklet  with  map.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  you. should  buy  in  the 
next  six  weeks — ask  me  whv.  W.  P.  Mc- 
KEE,  546  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  offerings  are  not  so  heavy  this 
week,  but  there  has  been  quite  a  large 
shipping  movement  from  nearby  points, 
keeping  the  market  well-  supplied,  and 
young  chickens  move  slowly.  Small  broil- 
ers, however,  are  a  little  higher.  Geese 
are  selling  at  an  advance,  and  turkeys 
are  receiving  more  attention  than,  for 
some  time  past.  Dressed  turkeys  are 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  several 
months. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb  .-.    23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.. . . ...  24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  c 


Common 
Pears,  Bartlett,  box... 


50®  75c 
1.75®  2.25 


Other  varieties    75C®  1.25 

Peaches,  box    45®  50c 

Lugs    65®  90c 

Plums,  crate    65c®  1.00 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. .  50®  70c 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   60c®  1.00 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.75®  3.00 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   1.00®  1.25 

Malaga,  crate    65®  75c 

Muscat    60®  75c 

Black,  lugs    50®  65c 

Tokay,  lugs   90c®  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65®  85c 

Quinces,  box    50®  75c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


BEFORE" COMMENCING  OUR  REGULAR 
SEASON'S  advertising  campaign,  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  plant  lovers, 
fruit  growers  and  our  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  we  not  only  have 
a  magnificent  and  complete  line  of  fruit 
.and  ornamental  stocks,  but  In  addition  to 
this  will  have  many  novelties  to  offer  which 
will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  solicit 
inquiries  NOW  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  Inducements  on  many  lines.  Mail 
us  a  list  of  your  probable  wants  NOW  and 
permit  us  to  figure  with  you.  Our  firm  is 
backed  with  30  years  of  an  honorable, 
straightforward  business  career  and  we 
always  have  our  customers'  interests  at 
heart.  Our  annual  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion about  November  >5th.  If  you  are  in- 
terested let  us  hear  from  you.  FANCHER 
CREEK  NURSERIES,  INC..  Box  180, 
Fresno,  California. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  nothing  new  this  week  as  far 
as  values  are  concerned,  but  the  market 
is  in  very  fair  shape,  with  a  good  de- 
mand from  outside  markets,  and  a  de- 
cidedly firm  feeling  in  regard  to  prices 
for  shipment.  Old  stock  appears  to  be 
well  cleaned  up  now  in  all  markets,  and 
buyers  show  increasing  interest,  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great 
speculative  interest.  Buying  for  the  most 
part  has  been  for  the  regular  fall  re- 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria.  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  gUarflhtee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin.  It  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct„  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY— I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley.  Cal..  R.  D.  L 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME— Reasonable  prices 
on  fertilizers.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS7  72$ 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
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with  very  few  left.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"In  all  lines  of  California  dried  fruits 
a  decidedly  strong  feeling  obtains  here 
and  on  the  Coast,  owing  to  the  shortage 
in  the  current  season's  crops.  There  is 
no  speculative  manipulation  this  year, 
the  market  resting  on  normal  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  According  to  the 
best  posted  authorities,  there  are  three 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  strength 
shown  by  California  prunes  of  the  1913 
crop.  First  of  these  is  the  shortage  in 
deliveries  by  growers  to  packers  on  con- 
tracts made  earlier  in  the  season,  these 
deliveries  running  anywhere  from  10  to 
20%  short  of  the  quantity  contracted  for. 
The  second  cause  for  the  present  strength 
of  the  market  is  said  to  be  due  to  un- 
wise sellers  piling  up  a  volume  of  ton- 
nage at  prices  which  they  have  been  un- 
doubtedly unable  to  cover,  or  if  covered, 
the  shrinkage  has  reduced  the  quantity. 
Another  reason  for  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Eastern  markets  is 
said  by  competent  authority  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  rather  large  short  in- 
terest has  been  created  in  large  Eastern 
markets  by  operators  who,  rejecting  crop 
estimates  sent  out  from  the  Coast  some 
weeks  ago  and  since  verified  by  actual 
results,  have  sold  short  and  this  shortage 
has  finally  become  a  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  There  are  offerings  of  the 
three  sizes  from  some  packing  sources 
on  a  6c.  f.o.b.  four-size  bulk  basis,  but 
the  general  inside  quotation  is  6>4c,  and 
some  sellers  are  asking  more.  The  spot 
market  is  firm,  though  the  demand  as 
yet  is  light.  Peaches  are  held  firmly  up 
to  the  quotations,  though  the  demand  is 
not  important.  Late  advices  from  the 
Coast  quote  as  inside  Sy^c  for  standard, 
5V>c  for  choice,  5ytc  for  extra  choice,  and 
614c  for  fancy  in  50-lb.  boxes  f.o.b.  Coast. 
The  strength  of  the  market  is  chiefly 
in  the  finer  grades,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  extreme  hot 
weather  during  the  period  of  maturity. 
Apricots  are  practically  all  out  of  grow- 
ers' hands,  and  packers  have  little  to 
offer.  The  market,  though  quiet  at  pres- 
ent, is  decidedly  strong.  There  is  little 
demand  for  spot  or  forward  shipment 
raisins  from  the  trade  in  this  quarter, 
but  the  market  remains  firm  on  the  basis 
of  the  higher  prices." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6V2@  7  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4  c 

Black    2y2@  3  c 

Calimyrna    4Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @  6  c 

Peaches    4%(§>  5  c 

Pears    6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    3%c 

Thompson  Seedless   4    @  4M«c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  recent  advance  in  lemons  in  the 
primary  market  met  with  little  response 
from  local  buyers,  and  the  demand  here 
has  been  materially  curtailed.  Local 
prices  are  lower  than  last  week.  Limas 
also  are  a  little  lower,  while  oranges  and 
grapefruit  remain  as  before,  with  only 
a  moderate  demand. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50@  6.' »0 

Lemons   ■   4.50@  7.75 

Limes    10.00012.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  new  almonds  are  being  shipped 
East  about  as  fast  as  they  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  market,  most  of  the  crop 


having  been  taken  out  of  growers'  hands 
at  the  opening  prices.  Values  remain  as 
before.  Walnuts  are  still  nominal,  but 
new  prices  are  expected  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  crop  around  Fullerton  is 
said  to  be  rather  large. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18V-c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    I7y.c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   15^4c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts    Nominal 

Local  trading  has    quieted    down,  as 
most  requirements  have  been  satisfied, 
and  there  is  no  great  amount  offered  at 
present.    Values  are  well  maintained. 
HONEY. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9  c 

Amber    6Vo@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  local  demand  of  any  mo- 
ment, but  the  limited  supplies  are  close- 
ly held  at  the  old  figures. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  in  the  country  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  of  late,  and  sales  around 
Santa  Rosa  are  reported  at  27c,  with  a 
good  many  growers  holding  for  a  further 
advance.  Oregon  prices  are  running 
around  25c. 

1913   20@27c 


Live  Stock. 

No  change  in  prices  is  noted  this  week, 
either  in  livestock  or  dressed  meats. 
Both  cattle  and  hogs  continue  scarce,  ar- 
rivals being  hardly  equal  to  requirements. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%f 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6%c 

No.  '2    5M>@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y.@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7%@  7%C 

Medium    6M>@  7  c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hoa;s:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8 14®  8V-c 

150  to  250  lbs   8'A@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8Vi<g>  8%C 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4  Vic 

Ewes    3Vi@  3%C 

Lambs:    Suckling    5Vi@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12Vi@12%c 

Heifers    ll'/o@12M>c 

Veal,   large   -.          11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    O10  c 

Ewes   8%@  9V-c 

Suckling  Lambs    11M>@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs   13  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  pretty  well  maintained,  with 
comparatively  light  offerings  of  fall  clip, 
and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDEd. 

The  hide  market  is  steadily  held  at  the 
present  level,  as  offerings  everywhere  are 
limited,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  1314c 

Medium    12y~>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11%@12%C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  lli/o(g)121/ic 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    13V>@15  c 

Veal    16%@18  c 

Calf    16  y>@  18  c 


Dry- 
Dry  Hides                             25  @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to.  15                 25  @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts                                   25  @  50c 

Dry                                     75  @  2.00 

HORSES. 

A  small  lot  of  Nevada  stock,  ranging 
from  wagon  horses  to  light  drafters,  has 
come  in  this  week  for  auction,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  better  prices  will  be  real- 
ized than  at  the  last  auction.  The  mar- 
ket, however,  is  still  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition, with  considerable  stock  offered  for 
sale  by  local  users,  and  comparatively 
few  buyers  are  taking  an  interest  in 
offerings  from  outside  points. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(9)250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


There  were  shipped  from  Turlock  in 
July  and  August  539  cars  of  watermelons, 
averaging  $15.50  per  ton,  a  much  better 
price  than  last  year,  though  the  number 
of  cars  was  less.  Cantaloupes  numbered 
210  cars  (16  less  than  in  1912),  the  av- 
erage price  being  85  cents  per  crate,  total 
value  $66,045.  The  cannery  at  Turlock 
has  closed.  Owing  to  heavy  fruit  ship- 
ments, the  cannery  handled  only  60,000 
or  70,000  cases  of  peaches. 


A  fine  crop  of  hemp  has  been  taken  off 
100  acres  in  the  San  Joaquin  delta  by  the 
Rindge  Land  &  Navigation  Company. 
Bean  harvesting  in  the  delta  region  is 
going  on  at  full  blast. 


The  Tulare  Grange  has  endorsed  the 
actions  of  the  government  in  placing 
money  in  the  banks  for  the  use  of  farm- 
ers, also  the  action  of  the  State  legis- 
lature in  the  passage  of  the  mutual  fire 
insurance  law. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, circulation,  etc.,  of  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  published  weekly  at  San  Fran- 
eisco,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912. 

Name  of  P.  O.  Address. 

Managing  Editor — 

E.  J.  Wickson  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Publisher  and  Manager — 

Frank  Honeywell   Berkeley,  Cal. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1 
pef  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock)  Frank  Honeywell,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities:  None. 

FRANK  HONEYWELL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  Sept.,  1913. 

(Seal.)  C.  B.  SESSIONS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 

California. 

(My  commission  expires  May  26,  1913.) 


A  farmers  association,  to  include  in  it 
membership   farmers  from  all  parts  of 
Humboldt  county,  may  be  formed  under 
the  management  of  Farm  Adviser  A.  H. 
Christiansen. 

Professional  Directory 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIYIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL.  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  ot  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

•Jiitveys. 

r?eet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

V  nalysls  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
i ail  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
>>ept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Kspert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


•OO  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


New  Type  Vertical 


Does  It  Not  Seem  Reasonable 

To  Assume  That  a  Company 

which  has  been  manufacturing  one  line  of  goods  for  over  thirty  years  must  be  in  a 
better  position  to  furnish  superior  goods  than  one  which  has  been  in  business  a  few 
months  or  years?  We  have  proved  this  by  the  quality  of  our  new  water  balanced 
pump.  It  is  absolutely  balanced  against  end  thrust  and  vibration,  and  will  run 
without  set  collars  or  other  mechanical  thrust  bearing.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  places  of  business,  at  Krogh  Manufacturing  Company,  147  to  159  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  at  206  North 
Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

KROGH  PUMPS  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT  FOR  33  YEARS.       *  . 
Our  New  Bulletin,  R10,  tells  about  them. 

KROGH   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149-157  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Type  Horizontal 


Our 


Branch  House,  206 
carries 


N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
b  complete  stock. 


Los  Angeles, 
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This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION"— 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  usc» 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,         -         .         San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Implr  Oil  Kngine 
-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
that  has  solved  the 
cheap  Inel  question 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  it  will  do 
all  that  is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 

Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  IrrimiiWm  pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  loekseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

\Mr.s-Ilt\I\  CO-  8th  anil  Irwin  St.,  Smi  Pranrixco. 


t.  w.  jackson  *  co- 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potasb  still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street,  *  an  Francisco,  Cal. 


What  Arc  Your 
Pumping  Difficulties 


Are  you  having  difflcultties  with  your  present  pumping 
system?  Are  you  getting  only  part  of  the  water  your  well 
should  produce?  Is  the  expense  of  operation  eating  up  the 
profits?  Is  your  pump  continually  out  of  order,  almost  always 
needing  some  kind  of  repairs?  With  the  old  style  pumping 
system  you  are  bound  to  have  trouble  of  this  sort  more  or 
less. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

Is  the  final  choice  of  the  up-to-date  modern  pump  user.  It  has 
eliminated  all  his  difficulties,  and  has  given  him  efficient, 
continual  service  the  entire  year  at  less  cost  of  operation. 
The  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  are  simply  constructed — no  rods, 
valves,  plungers  or  cup  leathers,  and  they  need  hardly  any 
attention.  They  are  built  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  work. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is  recommended  by  the  best 
engineers  and  irrigators,  as  the  most  economical  and  durable 
system  now  in  operation.  It's  the  system  that  will  meet  your 
requirements,  overcome  your  difficulties,  increase  your  water 
supply  and  do  It  all  for  less  cost  of  operation.  Write  our 
expert  pumping  engineers  and  let  them  advise  you  free. 

"Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  solve  your 
pumping  problems."  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which 
tells  all  about  the  Layne  &  Bowler  system  and  its  many 
successful  users. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-10  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office:       508  Kohl  Bldg. 


k: 


The  Samson  6  to  8  Horse-Pull  Tractor  was  a  warded  the  First 
Prize  (Gold  Medal)  over  all  competitors,  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
in  Sacramento,  because  of  superior  design  and  workmanship  and 
its  easily  demonstrated  ability  to  do  all  the  work  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

It  is  a  ONE  MAN  Outfit — and  all  those  in  use  during  the  past 
year  have  proved  big  money-savers  for  their  owners.  You  can 
secure  the  same  great  advantage  if  you  use  one.  INVESTIGATE. 

Fitted  with  the  wonderful  Samson  Sieve — grip  wheels — the  tractor  works 
easily  in  plowed  ground  or  on  wet.  sticky  clay  and  adobe  soils.  These  wheels 
and  the  tractor  are  described  in  new  catalog — Just  printed. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  I  A. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  15. 
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Irrigation  With  Electric  Pumping. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Irrigation  has  two  distinct  and  important  purposes:  reclaiming  the 
arid  regions  and  forcing  the  crops  on  truck  farms. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  on  any  irrigation  project  necessarily 
varies  with  each  district  and  according  to  the  crops  raised.    But,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  water  is  necessary,  this  amount  must 
be  secured  either  by  storage  and  gravity 
systems  or  by  pumping  from  underground 
water  sources. 

Where  water  must  be  lifted  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  pumped  from  shallow 
wells,  the  centrifugal,  power-driven  pump 
must  be  used  to  secure  an  adequate  flow 
of  water.  Centrifugal  pumps  are  made 
in  all  sizes,  and  it  is  really  astonishing 
how  much  water  even  a  small  pump  of 
this  kind  will  discharge  in  a  few  minutes. 

Electric  motors  are  best  for  driving 
irrigation  pumps  because  they  can  be 
started  and  stopped  at  a  distance.  If 
the  pump-house  is  located  a  mile  or  more 
away,  the  simple  pressure  of  a  button 
will  start  the  water  flowing  in  the  ditches. 
Water  is  immediately  available  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  The  operator 
is  also  independent  of  his  neighbor's  re- 
quirements for  water,  as  each  pumping 
plant  is  complete  in  itself.  No  skilled 
mechanic  is  required  and  no  attendant  is 
necessary  for  starting  or  stopping  the 
plant.  Operation  costs  cease  the  instant 
the  plant  stops,  and  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  all  natural  rainfall. 

The  same  electric  current  used  for  the 
pumps  can  be  utilized  for  lighting  the 
house  and  barns  and  for  power  purposes, 
such  as  threshing,  grinding,  churning, 
milking  machines,  repair  shops,  etc. 

The  cost  of  electric  power  irrigation  is 
very  reasonable.  Facts  and  figures  col- 
lected from  sixty  small  pumping  plants 
in  Colorado  show  that  under  average  con- 
ditions a  good  efficient  plant,  capable  of 
irrigating  160  acres,  through  a  lift  of  25 
feet,  represented  an  investment  of  only 
$7.45  per  acre.  Operative  costs  for  such 
a  plant  vary  between  $1.75  and  $2.25  per 
acre-foot  of  water.  If  these  figures  are 
compared  with  a  similar  tract  where  ditch 

water  rights  are  $50  an  acre,  with  $1.25  added  for  maintenance  charge 
(which  is  very  reasonable),  there  is  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
rancher  by  the  use  of  a  pumping  equipment. 

Where  electric  current  can  be  had  from  nearby  villages,  or  trans- 
mission lines,  an  electric-motor-driven  pump  is  far  better  and  cheaper 
than  a  gasoline-engine-driven  pump.  The  electric  motor  is  practically 
indestructible.  It  will  last  a  lifetime  with  very  ordinary  care.  There 
are  no  wearing  parts,  no  valves,  gears,  sliding  parts,  or  other  details 
requiring  constant  attention.  A  good  motor  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  engine.  In  the  Western  States  electricity  for  power  purposes  is 
very  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain.  A  network  of  wires  reach  far  out  into 
the  farming  districts,  making  it  very  easy  to  "tap  on"  and  secure  the 


miles 


necessary  current.   In  most  cases  these  lines  will  be  extended  for 
to  reach  a  group  of  farmers  desiring  motor  power,  electric  lights  and 
other  electric  convenience. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Electric  Motor  and  Vertical .  Pump  to  Orchard  Flume 


Portable  Irrigation  Pump  Driven  by  Electricity 


To  assist  in  bringing  about  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  irrigation 
resources  of  California,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  his  re- 
cently issued  a  bulletin  on  "Irrigation 
Resources  of  California  and  Their  Utiliza- 
tion," by  Frank  Adams,  irrigation  man- 
ager in  charge  of  work  in  California.  This 
is  Bulletin  254  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  This  bulletin  brings  out  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  extent  and  importance 
of  its  irrigation  interests,  California  has 
not  kept  pace  with  other  Western  States. 

While  it  has  long  been  known  that  Cali- 
fornia contains  a  very  large  area  of  agri- 
cultural land  needing  irrigation  in  order 
to  develop  its  highest  productive  capacity, 
it  has  also  been  known  that  the  State  has 
given  much  less  attention  to  administra- 
tive irrigation  laws  than  have  most  of  the 
other  Western  States.  The  long  failure 
on  the  part  of  this  State  to  enact  such 
laws  has  been  due  very  largely  to  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  legisla- 
tive measures  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  the  most  economical  development. 
The  apparent  diversity  of  interests  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  California,  due  to  the  more  rapid  irri- 
gation development  in  the  latter,  has  led 
to  differences  of  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant point.  There  are  also  those  who  are 
satisfied  to  let  development  in  irrigation 
take  its  course  without  legislative  guide 
or  restriction. 

The  importance  and  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  development  in  the  State  are 
revealed  by  the  statement  that  "the  total 
area  of  irrigable  agricultural  land  found 
in  the  zones  of  irrigation  water  supplies, 
which  includes  all  of  the  valley  lands,  the 
rolling  plains  of  the  Great  Valley,  the 
arable  portions  of  the  Sierra  foothills  up 
to  about  3000  ft.  in  elevation,  and  all  of 
the  plateau  and  desert  lands  to  which 
some  irrigation  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able, is  21,865.200  acres,  of  which  3,192,- 
646  acres  are  already  irrigated,  and  9,699,600  acres  are  estimated  as 
the  area  to  be  ultimately  irrigated. 

"Of  the  total  irrigable  areas  found,  about  28.5%  are  in  northern 
California,  about  44%  are  in  central  California,  and  about  27.5%  are 
in  southern  California.  Of  the  total  irrigated  area,  about  15%  is  in 
northern  California,  about  61%  is  in  central  California,  and  about  24% 
is  in  southern  California.  Of  the  areas  it  is  estimated  may  ultimately 
be  irrigated,  about  35.5%  of  the  total  are  in  northern  California,  about 
44.5'/-  are  in  central  California,  and  about  20%  are  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Of  the  estimated  future  increase  in  the  irrigated  acreage  of 
California,  about  45%  is  alloted  to  northern  California,  about  36.5% 
to  central  California,  and  about  18.5%  to  southern  California." 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Oct.  7,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.32 

1.09 

1  92 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

1.12 

98 

46 

Sacramento  

.00 

.01 

.54 

94 

46 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.44 

90 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.17 

.52 

94 

42 

Fresno  

.00 

.33 

.14 

92 

44 

Independence... 

.00 

2.52 

.41 

78 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.93 

.63 

92 

42 

I ,os  Angeles  

.00 

T 

.13 

80 

54 

.00 

.10 

.13 

72 

51 

The  Week. 


The  weather  still  holds  tourists',  idlers'  and 
open-air  students'  delights  in  fullest  measure. 
The  fairs,  as  our  columns  are  showing,  are  making 
an  unusual  record  of  attendance  and  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  highways  are  full  of  dust-proof  joy- 
riders by  day  and  night.  A  growing  moon  prob- 
ably never  had  a  better  chance  for  overwork  in 
emotional  and  sentimental  lines  than  has  the  one 
which  has  been  this  week  standing  upright  in  the 
sky,  pouring  down  the  fullness  of  its  contents — a 
wet  moon,  if  there  ever  was  one.  Hope  of  rain 
now  seems  to  rest  with  this  sign,  for  we  get  no 
■consolation  from  the  sun  spotted,  though  it  be, 
like  the  leopard.  It  floods  the  sky  at  setting  with 
sailor's  delight  and  rises  pale  in  the  morn  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  warning.  Evidently  our  com- 
ments this  week  must  be  dreamy. 

Assisted  Immigration. 

The  cosmopolitanism  of  California,  which  is  fre- 
quently noted  by  experienced  travelers,  clearly 
appears  in  the  organization  of  the  new  board  of 
Immigration  Commissioners  provided  for  by  the 
last  legislature  and  made  effective  by  recent  ap- 
pointments by  Governor  Johnson.  The  commis- 
sion consists  of  Simon  J.  Lubin,  Sacramento, 
president;  Right  Rev.  Edward  J.  Ilanna,  San 
Francisco,  vice-president ;  Paul  Scharrenburg,  San 
Francisco,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gibson  and 
A.  II.  Fleming  of  Los  Angeles.  We  base  our 
•claims  of  cosmopolitanism  for  this  group  of  Cali- 
fornians,  chiefly  upon  the  choice  which  they  made 
for  their  two  highest  officers,  viz.:  Mr.  Lubin,  a 
native-son  of  Hebrew  descent  with  a  great  in- 
heritance of  public  spirit  and  philanthropy  from 
his  father,  David  Lubin.  and  Bishop  Ilanna,  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  presumably  of  Irish 
lineage,  who  has  a  name  for  broad  humanitarian- 
ism  in  the  particular  matter  of  protecting  immi- 
grants from  sharks  and  sharpers.  We  confess  to 
a  real  liking  for  the  appointment  of  these  two 
men  of  such  diverse  origins  and  trainings,  who 


are  widely  recognized  as  having  reached  a  com- 
mon plane  of  altruism.  We  doubt  if  the  com- 
bination would  have  been  undertaken  by  any 
other  State  governor  than  he  of  California,  be- 
cause no  other  State  has,  to  such  an  extent,  the 
world  point  of  view  and  is  ready  to  act  upon  it. 
We  look,  therefore,  for  broad  and  exemplary 
service  from  the  new  Immigration  Commission, 
and  surely  there  is  a  great  outlook  and  oppor- 
tunity for  it.  The  members  have  State  money  to 
spend,  but  none  of  it  for  themselves.  Their  duty 
is  to  undertake  receiving,  distributing  and  pro- 
tecting the  great  number  of  immigrants  expected 
when  traffic  through  the  Panama  canal  begins. 

The  commission  rightly  attacks  its  problem 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Following  its 
organization  in  Sacramento,  President  Lubin 
gave  out  the  following  statement :  "The  first  work 
before  the  commission  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
preparation  of  a  State  survey,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  alien  population  by  race  and  loca- 
tion; agricultural  and  industrial  opportunities ; 
the  social,  religious  and  educational  factors  in  the 
environment,  together  with  such  agencies  in  a 
position  to  co-operate  with  the  commission.  With- 
out this  as  a  starting  point  no  work  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out." 


What  Is  an  Immigrant  Worth? 

Now  that  we  are  to  do  State  work  for  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  immigrants,  and  as  we  are 
sure  to  acquire  very  soon  many  thousands  of 
them,  the  per  capita  value  of  these  new  resources 
is  an  interesting  and  important  matter.  We  never 
saw  the  proposition  better  put  than  it  was  by 
Dean  Hunt  of  the  University  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  recent  talk  to  the  Commercial  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  He  said :  "The  immigration  prob- 
lem that  is  shortly  to  confront  us  is  a  most  serious 
one.  There  were  over  200,000  more  foreign-born 
people  in  the  State  of  California  in  1910  than  there 
were  in  1900.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
raising  one  human  being  to  maturity  in  the  old 
countries  is  $1000.  This  means  that  California 
has  had  a  donation  in  those  ten  years  of  $20,000.- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  this  donation  will  increase  to 
$50,000,000  and  possibly  more.  The  question  of 
taking  adequate  care  of  this  wealth  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  person  of  human  beings  should  en- 
gage the  serious  thought  and  consideration  of 
every  citizen  of  our  State." 

Of  course  the  value  of  immigrants  is  determined 
by  the  use  made  of  them  and  the  direction  of  their 
energies  and  potentialities  to  their  own  upbuild- 
ing and  that  of  the  State.  If  they  are  thrown 
down  here  as  the  prey  of  vultures  and  cormorants, 
chiefly  the  scalawags  of  their  own  races  who  will 
probably  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  looking 
for  easy  preying.  With  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sioners, the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
velopment Board  working  together,  this  inhuman 
horde  ought  to  be  easily  driven  back. 


The  Capitalization  of  Marriageability. 

We  really  do  not  know  by  what  association  of 
ideas  this  theme  threads  our  thinker  in  this  con- 
nection, but  possibly  we  recall  the  way  in  which 
an  immigrant  was  turned  into  a  desirable  citizen, 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  Asia  Minor,  by  a  sheep 
farmer  of  that  country.  The  farmer's  name  was 
Laban  and  he  managed  to  get  fourteen  years  of 
free  sheep-herding  out  of  a  Jew  immigrant  named 
Jacob,  all  through  capitalization  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  his  daughter  Rachel.  It  is  true  that  Jacob, 
through  some  dim  foresight  of  the  law  of  Mendel, 
secured  a  substantial  rebate  from  the  flocks  of 
Laban — but  that  is  another  story.  The  point  we 
i  would  impress  is  that  capitalization  of  marriage- 


ability is  a  very  old  agricultural  art,  and  now  that 
we  are  giving  so  much  attention  to  sources  of  rural 
credit,  it  should  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 
Many  an  aging  farmer  has  shuffled  off  the  coil,  the 
farmer  and  the  daughter  somewhat  synchronously 
to  the  end  that  the  farm  might  have  a  younger  and 
more  energetic  manager,  the  vicinity  a  more  effec- 
tive citizen  and  the  district  school  better  reason 
for  its  existence — all  of  which  go  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State.  And  we  are  disposed  to  remark 
that  the  capitalization  of  marriageability  is  not 
mOre  available  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  as 
this  municipal  record  shows.  Declaring  that  his 
business  would  be  ruined  if  the  news  of  his  mar- 
riage were  made  public,  an  applicant  for  a  mar- 
riage license,  in  Milwaukee  last  week,  asked  that 
his  name  be  withheld  from  publication.  "I  own 
a  butcher  shop  and  am  coining  money,"  he  said. 
"There  are  over  300  unmarried  young  ladies  living 
in  my  neighborhood.  Everybody  knows  that  I 
have  money,  and  the  matchmaking  mothers  send 
their  girls  around  to  my  shop  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting me  interested.  But  if  they  found  out  I  was 
married  they  would  boycott  me  and  my  business 
would  be  ruined."  And  so  the  license  clerk  is  said 
to  have  marked  the  entry:  "Not  to  be  reported 
for  commercial  reasons" — which  was  strictly  true 
no  doubt,  for  the  butcher  probably  allowed  him  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  the  business  thus 
amply  capitalized.  We  understand  that  this  sort 
of  a  welcome  to  immigrants  is  not  to  be  condemned 
by  the  rules  of  the  new  Immigration  Commission. 

A  Cowardly  Culprit. 

But  sometimes  it  does  not  work  out  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  commission,  nor  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  either,  even  along  such  a  joyful  line. 
This  story  comes  opportunely  to  bring  us  down 
from  the  connubial  clouds:  A.  Maragliano,  a 
wealthy  farmer  living  five  miles  from  Stockton  on 
the  Waterloo  road,  who  pleaded  with  Magistrate 
Parker  last  week  to  be  sent  to  jail.  He  is  the 
father  of  nine  children,  and  his  wife  had  him  ar- 
rested because  he  ran  his  family  out  of  the  house. 
"I  would  rather  be  in  jail  for  six  months  than  on 
the  ranch.  Send  me  to  jail  and  I  will  be  thank- 
ful," he  pleaded.  But  the  judge  decided  that 
Maragliano  must  go  back  to  the  farm.  And  now 
who  can  tell  whether  he  went  in  by  the  front  gate 
and  swallowed  a  great  gulp  as  he  saw  the  glowing 
word  "Welcome"  on  the  door  mat,  or  whether  he 
just  naturally  jumped  over  the  back  fence  and  got 
busy  around  the  barn  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened and  waited  for  the  old  lady  to  call  him  to 
supper.  It  is  like  one  of  those  modern  mechanical 
novels  which  leaves  you  guessing;  and  so  we  have 
a  paragraph  without  a  moral — which  is  against 
the  rules  of  this  journal. 

Those  Precious  Greek  Constituents. 

Speaking  about  immigrants,  we  cannot  refrain 
one  more  allusion  to  those  precious  Greeks  which 
two  Senators  wished  to  get  cheap  Zante  currants 
for,  as  noted  last  week.  We  will  not  scold  any 
more  about  the  new  tariff ;  the  roof  has  fallen  in 
and  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  see  who  is  alive 
under  it ;  but  those  Greeks — it  is  too  funny  about 
them.  It  is  now  reported  from  Washington  that 
while  the  reduction  on  Zante  currants  was  being 
discussed,  some  one  told  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada and  New  Jersey  that  there  was  a  big  Greek 
vote  in  their  States.  Intent  upon  preserving  the 
right  to  their  Greek  constituents  to  eat  raisins 
grown  in  their  own  country,  these  Senators 
pleaded  with  the  tariff  conferees  to  keep  down 
the  duty  on  Zante  raisins.  Then  some  California 
representatives  found  out  at  the  census  office  that 
since  1906  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  but 
four  Greek  voters  in  the  whole  State  of  Nevada. 
The  Senator  from  that  State  was  confronted  with 
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this  information,  and  instantly  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  withdrawing  his  objections  to  the 
Zante  currant  duty.  It  was  too  late,  however,  as 
the  conferees  refused  to  reopen  the  question.  So 
the  four  Nevada  Greeks  have  cost  the  government 
$50,000  a  year  each  on  Zante  currants  which  they 
probably  never  see  and  do  not  care  for.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  tariff  reform  is  great  economic 
statesmanship;  it  is  nothing  but  politics  both  in 
principle  and  methods,  and  will  soon  be  shown  to 
be  very  poor  politics  also. 


The  Nurserymen's  Annual. 

The  nurserymen  of  California  have  surely  at- 
tained a  very  desirable  self-consciousness,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  pro- 
gram of  their  three-day  meeting  in  Fresno,  which 
begins  early  Thursday  morning  of  next  week, 
October  16.    This  program  covers  well  the  com- 
mercial and  esthetic  branches  of  California  po- 
mology and  horticulture,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  and  attractive  ever  drafted  in  this 
State.   This  evidence  of  development  and  progress 
in  the  propagating  phase  of  our  greatest  agricul- 
tural specialty,  fruit  growing  and  home  adorn- 
ment, is  certainly  very  delightful  to  us.  The 
nurserymen  of  the  present  generation  are  accom- 
plishing just  what  their  predecessors,  the  pioneers, 
expected  of  them  and  of  the  State.   We  were  for- 
tunate in  having  personal  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  pioneer  nurserymen  and  we  know  that  they 
enjoyed  a  very  broad  view  of  their  relations  to 
the  development  of  California.    We  remember 
very  distinctly  that  many  of  them  rendered  pub- 
lic service,  which  they  esteemed  more  highly  than 
personal  business  success,  and  thus  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  industry  which, 
for  the  uniqueness  of  its  materials  and  methods, 
must   be   considered   the   greatest  pomological 
achievement  of  the  world  up  to  this  date.  That 
the  present  generation  of  nurserymen  should  be 
building  wisely  and  with  due  public  spirit  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  pioneers,  is  just  what 
the  public  reasonably  expects  of  them.    In  har- 
mony with  modern  methods,  they  are  doing  this 
by  organization  and  by  joint  work  for  the  up- 
holding of  their  business  to  high  standards  of 
honesty   and   intelligence.    What   the  pioneers 
worked  for  individually,  or  by  chance  contact  with 
each  other,  their  successors  are  working  for  by 
systematic  organization  and  constantly  correlated 
effort.    Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Fresno 
meeting  next  week  should  rally  not  only  all  the 
nurserymen  but  hundreds  of  fruit  growers  who 
would  be  benefited  by  better  knowledge  of  nur- 
serymen's spirit,  methods  and  point  of  view.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new  Fresno  Hotel — 
meetings,  exhibit  hall,  etc.,  in  the  same  capacious 
building.   Of  course  you  will  take  your  wife  along 
and  go  in  for  a  great  horticultural  joy  before  the 
rains  bring  in  the  busy  season.   If  you  have  to  go 
alone,  Secretary  Kruckeberg  has  devised  an  in- 
genious scheme  by  which  your  relatives  can  get 
information  of  your  whereabouts  and  doings  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  while  you  are  away. 
Thus  your  absence  will  be  rendered  care  free  to 
anxious  ones  at  home,  and  if  you  do  not  enjoy  it 
yourself  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 


The  Rural  Press  and  Personality. 

One  of  the  best  known  teachers  of  high  school 
agriculture  in  California  recently  wrote  us  these 
words:  "In  the  horticultural  class  the  other  day 
we  were  discussing  the  papers  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  We  mentioned  specific- 
ally the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  other  California 
farm  papers.  The  question  arose  as  to  preferences, 
and  the  class'unanimously  decided  for  the  Press. 
The  determining  feature  was  this :  the  Press 


showed  the  influence  of  a  personality."  It  does 
not  matter,  of  course,  who,  of  the  writing  and 
printing  group  which  is  responsible  for  this  jour- 
nal, stands  for  this  portrait  of  personality ;  we  are 
collectively  glad  to  have  it  in  recognizable  form, 
for  it  certainly  does  constitute  a  tangible  element 
of  force  and  always  has  thus  stood  in  human 
affairs.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  also  that  this 
recognition  of  personality,  in  the  case  of  the 
Rural  Press,  comes  so  promptly,  for  some  per- 
sons have  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  their  per- 
sonality to  catch  up  with  them.  Take  the  case  of 
Adam,  one  of  the  most  unique  and  influential  per- 
sonalities the  human  race  has  ever  acquired ;  how 
long  he  had  to  wait.  Only  recently  J.  P.  Brady,  a 
builder  and  contractor,  erected  on  his  home  place 
near  Baltimore  a  monument  of  cement,  stone  and 
bronze,  bearing  in  a  sunken  panel  with  sunken 
letters,  this  inscription:  "This,  the  First  Shaft  in 
America,  is  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  Adam,  the 
First  Man."  Evidently  the  conspicuous  neglect  of 
the  personality  of  Adam  got  upon  Mr.  Brady's 
nerves,  for  he  naively  stated  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, that  "where  so  many  others  of  less  worth 
have  been  honored,  he  thought  it  about  time  that 
something  was  done  for  Adam."  It  is  easily  to 
be  seen  now,  from  recent  events,  that  the'  reason 
why  Adam's  personality  has  been  running  all 
these  centuries  so  far  behind  the  schedule  is  be- 
cause he  did  not  establish,  in  his  favoring  environ- 
ment, a  first  class  journal  of  semi-tropical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  worth  far  more  than  its 
cost,  to  wit,  $2  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Alfalfa  Root-nodules. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  field  of  alfalfa  two 
years  old  which  shows  no  signs  of  being  inocu- 
lated. The  oldest  field  I  know  of  in  this  local- 
ity is  five  years  old,  and  it  also  has  no  signs  of 
bacteria.  Does  this  condition  exist  throughout 
the  State?  Will  a  field  of  alfalfa  that  is  not 
inoculated  yield  as  heavily  as  one  that  is?  What 
would  be  the  best  method  to  inoculate  a  field  .' 
Also,  what  is  the  average  life  of  a  stand  of  al- 
falfa in  this  State  ?— F.  E.  W.,  Los  Molinos. 

Presumptive  evidence  that  the  bacteria  are  do- 
ing business  on  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  is  found 
in  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant.  From  this 
point  of  view,  California  alfalfa  is  very  amply 
inoculated — as  we  have  supposed,  naturally, 
through  previous  growth  of  burr  clover  and  other 
wild  legumes.  But  this  is- not  absolute  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  bacteria,  because  the  alfalfa 
plant  can  grow  without  them  whri  j^'t  finds  ample 
supplies  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Therefore,  our 
correspondent's  question,  we  cannot  answer 
because  we  have  not  given  enough  attention  to 
the  root  study  of  thrifty  alfalfa  plants.  Who  has 
looked  into  the  question  and  can  advise  us  from 
local  field  studies?  As  for  the  best  method  of 
inoculation :  not  long  ago  the  scattering  of  soil 
from  a  field  in  which  alfalfa  is  growing  well, 
would  have  been  prescribed.  More  recently  some 
studies  have  indicated  that  capable  enemies  of 
the  bacteria  may  also  be  introduced  with  them 
in  that  way.  If  this  is  really  true,  inoculation 
by  pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  applied  to  the 
seed  before  sowing  becomes  the  only  rational 
method.  The  average  longevity  of  alfalfa  might 
be  ten  years ;  but  this  does  not  mean  much,  be- 
cause longevity  depends  upon  good  soil,  adequate 
water,  and  character  of  the  protection  against 
pests. 

Gamboge  and  Mangosteen. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  gamboge  tree  of  the 
same  family  as  the  orange,  and  does  it  grow  pro- 
fusely in  the  tropical  climates  of  the  Americas? 


I  have  a  friend  who  has  sent  me  some  seedlim 
of  the  mangosteen  from  India,  and  she  said 
could  graft  them  upon  the  gamboge  tree  when  1 
go  to  Santo  Domingo  next  winter. — S.  R.  T.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  gamboge  tree  does  not  belong  to  the  citrus; 
family,  although  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  an 
orange.  You  can  get  better  information  concern- 
ing its  possibilities  after  you  have  reached  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  nothing  in  it  for  Califor- 
nia. The  mangosteen  is  included  in  the  genus 
Garcinia,  which  also  covers  the  gamboge  tree. 
This  is  the  reason  why  your  friend  advises  you 
that  you  can  graft  it  upon  the  latter.  She  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  it  than  we  do. 


Jerusalem!   Artichokes  Again? 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  much  obliged  to- 
learn  your  opinion  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  as  hog 
feed.  Is  there  any  material  difference  between 
the  white  and  red  variety? — M.  T.  R.,  Bakersfield- 

Some  months  ago  wTe  pronounced  our  ultimatum, 
on  the  continued  serviceability  of  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  worth 
consideration.  ,  We  have  never  found  anyone  who- 
had  continued  to  grow  them  long.  Although 
many  start  in  with  a  great  burden  of  enthusiasm, 
the  fizz  soon  goes  out  of  it.  We  therefore  called 
upon  all  to  demur  to  our  complaint,  or  judgment 
would  be  entered  by  default ;  no  one  objected,  and 
it  was  so  ordered.  As  our  ultimata  are  on  the 
Mexican  order,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  our 
challenge  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  take  it 
seriously.  If  anyone  likes  artichokes  for  hogs,  let 
him  speak  or  else  forever  hold  his  peace.  The 
Red  Brazilian  artichoke  is  held  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  White.  We  have  no  respect  for 
Jerusalem  artichokes  except  as  a  table  vegetable 
and  for  salad  timber. 


Graver  steins  and  Chestnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  in  Placer  county 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  which  I  should 
like  to  plant  trees  upon.  Do  you  think  the  Grev- 
enstein  apple  would  flourish  there?  Is  there  any 
chestnut  tree  that  would  grow  there  with  com- 
mercial success?— Owner,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  safe  to  give  an  opinion  concerning 
the  suitability  of  tracts  of  land  for  fruit  with- 
out seeing  the  land,  comparing  it  with  oth»r  lands- 
in  the  district  upon  which  fruit  trees  are  being 
successfully  grown,  etc.  The  Gravenstein  apple 
is  more  successful  in  the  coast  region  than  in 
the  interior,  but  still  there  are  interior  situations 
where  the  trees  are  profitable.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  safe  to  predict  success  without  more 
knowledge  of  your  situation.  The  Gravenstein 
requires  good  deep  soil,  and  adequate  and  equable- 
moisture  conditions.  There  are  places  in  the  foot- 
hills, as  in  Amador  county,  for  instance,  where 
the  Italian  chestnuts  are  very  successful. 


The  Plants  Will  Have  to  Tell  You. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  foothill  region  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  at  about  700> 
feet  elevation,  I  am  having  some  land  cleared 
of  greasewood  and  poison  oak.  The  land  slopes 
to  the  north :  soil  black  and  coarse  for  several 
inches  with  half  mold  :  plenty  of  moisture ;  there 
are  ferns  growing  and  a  heavy  growth  of  oak, 
laurel,  buckeye,  willow,  and  elderberry  trees.  The 
land  is  too  steep  and  broken  up  to  plow  very  well. 
What  grasses  will  grow  well  under  the  trees  and 
perhaps  furnish  pasture  for  cows? — S.  R.,  San 
Jose. 

The  grasses  which  produce  best  results  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  California  are 
Australian  rye  grass  and  orchard  grass.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Only  an  experiment  will  tell  whether  the 
particular  piece  of  land  has  moisture  enough  to 
maintain  life  during  the  summer. 
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Money  in  Plants  for  Trans- 
planting. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

People  who  do  not  make  their  living  from  the 
soil,  but  want  to  do  so,  often  are  prevented  from 
going  back  to  the  farm  because  they  don't  know 
just  how  to  go  about  it,  or  because  they  have  not 
the  capital  to  buy  and  stock  a  good  sized  place. 
This  little  story  is  of  a  Lodi  merchant  who  had  to 
get  away  from  store  keeping  and  has  made  a  fine 
living  from  three  city  lots,  and  the  living  is  get- 
ting better  all  the  time.  An  equally  important 
point  is  for  the  farmer  or  th<>  suburbanite,  who 
might  well  cut  down  expenses  or  cut  out  middle- 
men's profits  by  doing  himself  what  he  ordinarily 
pays  others  for  doing,  that  is,  raise  his  own  tomato 
and  such  plants,  useful  or  ornamental,  that  he 
often  buys  from  store  keeper  or  local  small  nur- 
seryman. 

G.  F.  Madison  four  or  five  years  ago  was  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  in  Lodi  and  decided 
for  his  health's  sake  that  he  had  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  problem  was  how  to  do  so  and  he  puzzled 
over  the  way  to  get  into  a  line  of  farm  work 
where  the  amount  of  competition  would  be  least. 
The  answer  was  right  at  hand,  and  not  far  off. 
where  most  people  look  for  success.  Like  all  stores 
that  supply  people  who  have  gardens,  his  store 
carried  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  and  other  vege- 
table or  flowering  plants  thai  some  people  start 
and  other  people  try  to  bring  to  maturity.  These 
all  came  from  a  firm  in  Sacramento  that  raises 
such  tilings,  and  the  amount  bought  each  year  ran 
up  to  a  very  comfortable  sum.  lie  decided  that  it 
was  worth  while  trying  that  out.  and  in  his  back 
yard  got  a  hotbed  started,  with  tomato,  sweet 
potato  and  several  other  varieties  of  plants  grow- 
ing. These  were  sold  to  good  advantage,  and  for 
four  years  the  storekeeping  has  been  only  a  mem- 
ory and  plant  production  the  sole  occupation,  and 
a  very  profitable  one.  There  is  no  farm  to  it.  but 
simply  three  town  lots,  with  a  total  area  of  110  by 
157  feet,  space  for  house  and  yard  being  taken  out. 
Three  other  lots  are  to  be  added  to  it,  the  business 
has  grown  so. 

How  It  Was  Bone. — If  a  person  asks  how  the 
necessary  experience  to  succeed  in  such  a  venture, 
a  decidedly  different  line  of  work  from  store- 
keeping,  to  be  sure,  was  gained,  it  will  be  hard  to 
answer.  Some  people  have  a  natural  knack  with 
plants  and  everything  that  they  touch  grows.  Mr. 
Madison  knew  what  plants  were  wanted  and  what 
they  should  look  like,  for  he  had  sold  them.  He 
also  knew  what  every  man  should  know  of  the  few 
general  facts  about  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  and 
the  rest  came  of  itself.  For  some  greenhouse 
work  with  house  plants  a  knowledge  of  methods 
was  obtained  from  books  and  visits  elsewhere, 
but  not  so  with  the  growing  of  the  ordinary  vege- 
tables. Whenever  thin ers  did  not  work  well  meth- 
ods were  changed  as  reason  would  indicate,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  local  papers  save  a 
little  account  of  his  success,  and  a  friend  said: 
"I  should  think  you  would  keep  a  good  thing 
like  that  to  yourself,  to  keep  off  competition." 
There  is  no  need  to  worry.  In  the  first  place, 
only  a  few  people  who  might  try  would  make 
good,  and  in  the  second  place  the  market  is  bare 
and  hungry  for  just  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  be- 
sides, the  kind  of  people  that  usually  do  things 
that  are  worth  while  are  the  kind  of  people  that 
are  worth  following  in  generosity  and  desire  to 
be  useful. 

The  Japanese,  for  example,  are  great  for  taking 
up  any  line  of  work  that  they  see  a  white  man 
making  good  at,  and  Japanese  are  very  skillful  at 
this  intensive  gardening  and  like  the  work.  One 
started  up  such  a  plant  and  lasted  a  year.  He 
made  good  at  the  growing,  but  did  not  make  good 
at  the  selling.  Probably  Mr.  Madison's  store  ex- 
perience helped  him  a  whole  lot  in  getting  rid  of 
what  he  raised.  Anyway,  he  averages  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  a  month  from  his  work,  and  it 
is  growing  to  beat  the  band. 

As  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  it  seems  more 
than  wide.  A  large  canning  company  wished  to 
order  260.000  tomato  plants  this  spring,  enough  to 
plant  200  acres.  Naturally  they  did  not  get  them. 
Regular  patrons  come  first,  anyway,  and  then 


special  orders  are  taken.  Another  concern,  a 
nursery  company,  wanted  to  order  10.000  boxes, 
100  in  a  box.  Altogether  Mr.  Madison  states  he 
could  sell  twenty  times  what  he  raises. 

One  time  he  advertised  plants  and  says  "Never 
again."  He  was  so  swamped  with  orders  that  he 
had  to  return  all  sorts  of  money,  and  it  hurts  to 
return  money.  Besides,  the  regular  trade  takes 
all  he  can  raise. 

The  larger  part  of  the  business  comes  from  the 
seed  houses  that  supply  private  gardeners  or  ama- 
teur gardeners  with  tomato  plants  and  such 
things.  In  fact,  one  of  these  first  told  us  of  the 
place. 

When  the  first  big  lot  of  plants  had  to  find  a 
market  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  the  Morse  Seed 
Company,  from  whom  he  used  to  buy  seeds  for  the 
store,  and  they  took  a  lot  of  his  goods,  and  the 
rest  of  the  business  came  by  natural  growth.  The 
other  leading  seed  companies  also  proved  very 
desirous  to  get  plants,  and  he  sells  to  all  in 
northern  and  central  California.  Then,  also, 
every  storekeeper  wants  some  plants,  and  does  not 
order  them  from  seed  companies,  but  from  grow- 
ers, and  there  is  a  big  trade  this  way. 

Mr.  Madison  goes  to  Stockt.'n  ir.  the  cTcUingn 
only  to  get  trade,  as  there  is  too  much  work  in 
the  daytime,  and  he  has  a  big  trade  there.  Fur- 
thermore, plants  can  be  shipped  to  the  city  in  the 
evening  by  water  and  arrive  fresh  and  bright  in 
the  morning. 

The  leading  plants  raised  for  sale  are  tomatoes. 
There  are  also  raised  in  quantities  sweet  potatoes, 
peppers  (of  the  two  types),  cabbage,  kale.  e<."_r 
plants,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce  and  pansies. 
Of  the  latter  25,000  were  shipped  to  Stockton  this 
spring,  each  with  a  single  blossom  on.  Resides 
tliese  soft  plants  that  take  up  little  space,  there 
are  grown  in  the  open  strawberry  plants,  aspara- 
gus and  rhubarb  roots,  gooseberry  and  currant 
slips,  eucalyptus,  acacia,  fig  and  numerous  other 
useful  or  ornamental  plants  and  trees  that  there 
is  a  big  demand  for,  which  anybody  might  grow 
for  himself. 

Methods.—  Lea v in u-  out  the  greenhouse  work 
and  considering  the  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
similar  plants,  the  hotbed  and  the  cold  frame  are 
the  two  fundamental  parts.  The  hotbed  frames 
are  built  entirely  above  the  ground,  so  that  stoop- 
ing is  largely  unnecessary.  These  are  about  20 
feet  long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  somewhat 
higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side,  so  as 
to  catch  all  possible  winter  sun. 

They  are  covered  with  thick  drill  cloth  or  with 
glass.  The  bottom  foot  is  filled  with  fresh  manure 
to  supply  heat  in  rotting,  and  a  layer  of  sand  and 
rich  loam  put  on  top.  After  a  while  steam  heat 
from  pipes  will  be  used  instead  of  manure,  as  it 
will  save  lots."'',  work,  but  every  farmer  can  get 
fresh  manures  <ul  no  one  but  a  professional  will 
have  hot  pipes. 

For  the  following  season  the  manure  and  soil 
has  to  be  removed,  as  there  is  no  heat  in  rotted 
manure,  but  it  is  awfully  rich,  as  it  has  lost  no 
fertility  and  has  rotted  in  ideal  fashion  under 
hotbed  conditions.  Thus  far  this  has  been  used  to 
enrich  the  open  ground  where  strawberries,  rhu- 
barb, asparagus  and  trees  are  grown. 

As  a  hint  for  anybody  with  a  garden  and  waste 
nlants.  the  compost  heap  is  a  wonder.  The  soil, 
which  happened  to  be  in  process  of  sifting,  looked 
as  if  it  was  half  loam  and  half  manure,  almost  a 
leaf  mould.  It  was  only  waste  tomato  and  other 
plants,  including  weeds,  thrown  in  a  pile  to  rot 
and  covered  with  damp  soil.  That  is  better  than 
a  bonfire. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant 
they  are  put  into  boxes  about  three  inches  deep 
and  the  boxes  set  in  a  cold  frame  to  harden  up 
to  weather  and  to  get  rooted.  The  cold  frame  is 
just  a  wide  flat  frame  a  little  higher  in  the  middle 
than  sides  to  give  slope  to  the  cloth  covering 
which  protects  it  from  frost.  The  cloth  is  rolled 
up  to  let  the  sun  get  in  during  the  day  and  put 
down  at  night  to  keep  out  frost.  No  artificial 
heat  is  applied.  Occasionally,  however,  two  Iny- 
ers  of  cloth  are  renvi-ed  to  protect  against  tlx 
•old.  as  was  reeded  th's  'a  t  winter. 


The  transplanting  to  boxes,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  work  that  Mr.  Madison  does  not  do  himself. 
He  has  to  work  all  the  year  round,  too,  for  when 
the  soft  plants  produced  in  the  cold  frame  are 
gone,  there  is  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  to  do,  and  tree 
seeds  to  plant  and  the  other  plants  to  look  after. 
Likewise,  he  has  been  adding  always  to  the  equip- 
ment and  built  himself  a  lath  house  and  had  built 
a  greenhouse  and  other  equipment. 

Supplying  the  Epicure. — There  is  always  money 
in  supplying  people  with  unnecessary  luxuries, 
like  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  in  winter.  Mr. 
Madison  a  year  and  a  half  ago  made  $75  from  a 
greenhouse  20  by  40.  growing  cucumbers  for  fancy 
trade  in  winter.  He  would  have  made  more  but 
was  too  late  in  starting  the  plants.  This  year  he 
had  other  uses  for  the  greenhouse  so  did  not  raise 
any. 

Cucumbers  are  worth  next  to  nothing  now.  but 
when  next  December  comes  and  they  are  totally 
out  of  season  some  people  go  crazy  about  them. 
They  must  be.  or  they  would  not  pay  what  they 
do.  He  only  planted  the  cucumber  seeds  in  Jan- 
uary and  got  fruit  in  March.  A  man  going  into 
the  business,  as  a  couple  of  greenhouse  men  do, 
could  get  the  fancy  prices  all  winter  and  into 
spring.  Mr.  Madison  claims  he  could  sell  all  he 
could  raise  in  Stockton,  Sacramento  and  other 
places  north  of  and  out  of  San  Francisco,  also 
cantaloupes  in  winter.  The  cucumbers  told  of 
were  grown  flat.  Professional  cucumber  growers 
i'  greenhouses  crow  them  on  sbrinm  and  thus  gef 
lots  more  from  the  same  amount  of  surface. 

Now  this  is  only  a  hint  to  people  who  might 
either  grow  these  things  (other  than  winter  cu- 
cumbers) on  a  small  scale  for  their  own  use,  or 
to  people  who  can  go  in  the  business  and  win. 
The  fact  of  success  is  in  plain  sight  and  can  be 
verified  by  any  prominent  seed  company  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  only  a  rare  man 
can  succeed  in  it.  one  who  combines  an  instinctive 
love  for  plants  and  the  knack  of  raising  them, 
with  the  ability  to  sell  them,  but  there  are  lots  of 
opportunities  running  around  loose  in  California, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  them. 


AUTUMN  MOISTURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Moser  of  Cupertino  points 
out  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  a  remark  I  made 
on  the  subject  of  orchard  irrigation. 

The  season  "fall"  is  hardly  yet.  There  may  be 
early  or  late  autumns.  In  hot  weather,  toward 
the  end  of  September,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
the  fall.  Trees  are  mostly  dormant,  it  is  true,  but 
with  the  high  temperatures  that  very  dormant 
condition  would  make  the  application  of  water 
very  hazardous. 

Since  I  wrote  on  the  subject  I  have  been  told  of 
three  prune  orchards  in  bloom  now.  and  a  message 
was  sent  me  from  one  of  the  owners  asking  what 
would  be  the  result,  and  regretting  that  I  had  not 
written  sooner. 

If  the  weather  should  turn  cold  in  October.  I 
would  then  say  it  was  the  fall,  and  time  to  irri- 
gate. 

Mr.  Moser  evidently  got  the  water  where  the 
trees  needed  it.  and  no  doubt  he  did  not  allow  the 
surface  to  become  hard  and  baked.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  however.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
orchards  in  the  condition  I  described,  mud  in  some 
parts,  a  hard  dry  crust  in  others,  and  trees  with 
leaves  all  yellow  in  July. 

Some  soils,  with  repeated  surface  irrigation,  be- 
come almost  impervious  to  water;  it  simply  stands 
on  the  surface  and  evaporates.  Adobe — and  I 
have  :?0  acres  of  orchard  in  adobe — may  be  very 
different.  The  way  it  cracks  open  sometimes 
would  surely  permit  of  the  water  penetrating 
deeply. 

I  will  hope  some  day  to  accept  Mr.  Mason's  kind 
invitation.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 


ALFALFA  BUTTERFLY  CONTROL. 


Several  weeks  ago  a  news  item  appeared  stat- 
ing that  a  measure  of  success  had  been  secured 
in  Glenn  county  in  controlling  the  alfalfa  but- 
terfly by  insect  parasites.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  more  data  on  the  subject,  we  wrote  to 
Carl  J.  Ley.  county  hortiddt'-r-1  f»»unnim;on*r; 
for  rprf-V-Vs  nr  1  -or-'- :■<<■')  t'  -»  i  •*'  •  •*• 

"Tv  ,..  r»o-  .1  \)  e>v  t1-  \  vp  rsrd  '  <  r*?  ill  g  ■!- 
"na  r'd  of  ti  e   dfalfi  butt  rflv.  I  I  e.j  lo  s  iy 
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that  we  turned  loose  a  lot  of  Pteromalus  puparum. 
In  addition  to  that,  all  growers  cut  and  mowed 
their  alfalfa  from  the  fields  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. In  most  cases  this  was  done  even  before 
the  alfalfa  was  ready  to  cut.  A  bacterial  disease 
also  came  over  the  caterpillars,  which  killed  them 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
Albert  F.  Ettek.] 

The  North  field  apple  originated  in  Vermont, 
and  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Jonathan. 
The  Jonathan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  many  parts 
of  this  upper  coast  region,  and  the  Northfield 
seems  likely  to  become  as  popular. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  Northfield.  It  is  of  good  form  and  its  color 
is  bright.  The  ground  color  is  pink  to  light  red 
and  often  nearly  covered  with  bright  red  stripes. 
All  told,  it  is  one  of  our  most  showy  early  apples. 
In  quality  it  is  not  only  good,  but  in  compar- 
ison with  the  Gravenstein,  that  splendid  variety 
that  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  standard 
•of  excellence,  it  is  superior  in  flavor  and  texture. 
In  drawing  this  conclusion,  I  mean  that  a  ma- 
jority of  tastes  will  prefer  the  Northfield  to  the 
■Gravenstein.  It  is  more  sprightly  in  flavor,  and 
the  freshness  and  briskness  of  flavor  hold  up  bet- 
ter when  the  fruit  is  picked.  It  is  an  ideal  variety 
for  the  home  orchard,  and  its  commercial  possi- 
bilities are  remarkably  good.  Comparing  it  with 
the  Gravenstein,  it  bears  younger,  blossoms  later,, 
is  more  resistant  to  frost,  never  sets  in  clusters, 
and  never  drops  from  the  tree.  The  fruit  ma- 
tures evenly,  so  that  the  whole  crop  can  be  har- 
vested at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  is  of  a  fine 
size  for  table  use  and  does  not  vary  much.  It 
•does  not  bruise  easily,  and  the  bruises  are  not 
very  noticeable  on  account  of  the  color.  It  is 
fit  to  pick  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  Graven- 
stein and  will  out-keep  it  and  hold  its  quality 
better.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  "Baldwin  spot," 
and  it  appears  to  be  immune  to  scab.  It  did 
not  scab  at  Ettersburg  this  year,  when  about 
■everything  else  scabbed.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the 
most  trying  season  we  have  had  in  fourteen  years. 
This  immunity  to  scab  is  a  most  valuable  fea- 
ture in  all  this  upper  coast  region.  The  most 
serious  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
Gravenstein  is  its  proneness  to  develop  the  Bald- 
win snot  after  it  is  packed.  I  never  saw  a  North- 
field  affected  with  Baldwin  spot,  and  I  believe 
they  are  one  of  the  varieties  that  are  immune  to 
this  insiduous  and  obscure  disease. 

I  never  saw  a  better  baking  apple  than  the 
Northfield,  and  for  cooking  and  pies  it  is  the 
equal  of  any.  The  boost  I  herein  give  this  variety 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  in  the  North- 
field  we  have  an  ideal  apple,  and  this  is  just  ex- 
actly what  I  wish  people  to  believe.  I  have  had 
it  under  observation  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
it  is  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer  and  never 
•offered  a  disappointment.  I  recommend  it  to 
planters  for  this  region,  and  I  shall  live  up  to 
my  recommendations  to  others  by  planting  it 
myself  and  by  top-grafting  a  lot  of  trees  to  it. 
We  have  40  trees  of  it  now,  and  I  wish  we  had 
4,000.  The  delegates  to  the  Three  States  Good 
Roads  Rally  in  Eureka,  August  20,  were  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  the  Northfield  apples 
served  at  the  banquet,  while  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Chi- 
cago, Avho  saw  samples  of  it  at  Hunt,  Hatch  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  said  it  had  the  Gravenstein 
skinned  a  mile. 


COST  OF  DRYING  PRUNES. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  the  question  from 
San  Mateo  as  to  cost  of  drying  prunes,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  the  1912  crop  may  be  interest- 
ing: 

Twenty-two  and  three-quarter  tons  dry,  from 
about  900  trees,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  2.4  green 
to  1  dry. 

Cost  of  handling,  from  tree  to  bins,  ready  for 
sacking,  including  turning  over  in  bins  to  insure 
uniform  curing,  $12.50  per  ton.  It  cost  50  cents 
r>er  ton  for  sacking  and  $1.25  for  hauling  to  ware- 
house, 5  miles  away. 

We  pay  the  best  wages  and  have  everything 
handy.  Our  fruit  is  all  dried  on  trestles,  so 
there  are  no  dirty  trays,  and  they  can  be  easily 


by  the  thousands.  Keeping  the  field  clean  is  a 
great  item  in  controlling  the  above  pest." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  important  thing  is 
still  as  previously  recommended,  and  that  the 
parasites  have  not  yet  been  tried  enough  to  prove 
their  actual  value. 


handled  in  time  of  storms,  and  can  be  looked 
over  for  slabs,  etc. 

All  trucks,  tracks,  houses,  boiler  setting,  etc., 
are  home-made,  but  cheap  and  effective. 

W.  J.  Hill  &  Son. 

Redding,  Shasta  county. 

[This  is  right  to  the  point  and  business-like. 
Let  us  have  other  reports.  Never  mind  if  some 
of  them  are  higher:  we  would  like  to  give  our 
S;m  Mateo  correspondent  a  chance  to  dry  out  a 
little  after  being  soaked  so  badly  with  a  cost  of 
$37  per  ton,  as  stated  in  our  issue  of  September 
27.  The  Shasta  crop  was  about  four  times  as 
heavy  as  his,  which,  of  course,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  handling:  but  for  all  that, 
the  cost  was  evidently  fierce. — Editob.] 

APPLES  AND  LEMONS  IN  SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY. 


To  the  Editor:  A  series  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances have  served  to  materially  reduce  the  usual 
large  apple  yield  of  Santa  Cruz  county  this  fall. 
There  was  during  the  winter  and  spring  a  rainfall 
far  below  the  normal,  following  a  shortened  supply 
during  the  previous  season ;  then,  in  April  there 
were  unlooked  for  frosts  that  shortened  the  prom- 
ising crop,  followed  later  in  the  season  by  excessive 
warm  weather  that  had  the  effect  to  further  de- 
plete the  fruit  crop.  But  for  all  this  the  annual 
apple  festival  in  Watsonville,  the  metropolis  of 
the  far  famed  Pajaro  valley,  has  been  a  noted 
affair,  attended  by  fruit  growers  from  all  parts 
of  this  state. 

The  widespread  reputation  of  Pajaro  valley 
apples  has  been  justly  achieved,  made  possible  by 
reason  of  her  fertile  soil  and  climate  adapted  to 
the  successful  growth  of  this  fruit.  The  average 
rainfall  is  twenty-eight  inches,  the  average  tem- 
perature sixty-three  degrees,  and  the  apple  yield 
of  the  valley  on  a  usual  year  is  reckoned  at  five 
thousand  carloads,  portions  of  which  find  their 
way  to  England,  Germany,  France,  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries. 

This  valley  rivals,  during  blossom  time,  the  far 
famed  Santa  Clara  valley  when  the  latter  is  en- 
shrouded by  millions  of  prune  blossoms.  The 
snowy  blanket  of  apple  and  cherry  blossoms  cov- 
ering the  former  named  valley  each  spring  time  is 
of  such  pure  white  color  and  of  so  vast  dimensions 
that  the  entranced  beholder  never  forgets  the 
enchanting  sight.  The  leading  varieties  of  apples 
cultivated  are  the  ever  popular  Bellefleur  and  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  supplemented  in  good  measure 
by  the  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  though  apples  of 
high  color  seem  not  to  be  as  popular  as  others. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  by  reason  of  an  outside 
demand  for  apples  of  red  color,  an  enlarged  acre- 
age is  being  planted  to  the  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Smith  Cider. 

We  have  found  the  Bismark  apple  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  raised  in  this  county  and,  while  the  area 
so  far  planted  to  this  variety  is  smaller  than  is 
devoted  to  raising  the  other  varieties  named,  we 
predict  for  it  a  grand  future.  Ripening  here  in 
September,  it  attains  good  size,  has  a  very  attrac- 
tive color — a  deep  red.  splashed  with  yellow  or 
green — and  possesses  a  flavor  that  commends  itself 
especially  to  cooks  who  pride  themselves  upon 
making  superior  pies  and  apple  sauce. 

Lemons. — In  a  small  way  it  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated during  the  last  year  that  this  favored 
county  has  many  localities  finely  adapted  to  suc- 
cessful lemon  culture  that  has  the  prospect  of  de- 
veloping into  large  proportions,  commercially 
speaking.  Unbelievable  as  this  may  seem  to  many 
of  the  residents  of  this  state,  our  location  being  so 
far  north  as  to  forbid  in  the  estimation  of  citrus 
fruit  growers  in  general  the  idea  of  raising  this 
fruit  on  a  commercial  scale,  future  years  will  ap- 
parently reverse  the  long-time  entertained  verdict. 

A  lemon  exhibit  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  a  few 
months  ago  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of 


our  horticulturists  to  the  possibilities  of  extensh 
successful  cultivation  of  this  fruit  within  our  bor- 
ders. The  varieties  so  far  given  precedence  are 
the  Eureka  and  the  Lisbon.  For  some  time  after 
trees  that  will  be  set  our  next  winter  and  spring 
have  commenced  to  yield  golden  fruit  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  supply  the  local  demand.  So  large 
will  be  the  area  planted  to  this  fruit  in  this  and 
other  counties  in  the  state  that  very  early  in  the 
planting  season  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  dearth  of 
nursery  stock.  R. 
Santa  Cruz. 


STUCK  WINES. 


[By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti.] 

If  you  ask  an  expert  for  the  best  cure  for 
"stuck"  wines,  he  will  probably  say  "not  to  have 
them."  With  a  fairly  well  arranged  winery  and 
a  skillful  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  pure  yeast,  and 
cooling  devices  there  should  be  no  stuck  wines.  It 
is  all  very  easy  on  paper. 

But  some  wineries  are  not  well  arranged  and 
there  is  usually  a  lack  of  cooling  facilities.  In 
such  cases,  if  the  weather  is  unusually  hot,  the 
must  unusually  sweet  and  two  loads  of  grapes 
arrive  when  only  one  was  expected,  the  wine  will 
stick.  In  such  cases,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  defect,  to  get  rid  of  the  sugar  and  to  make 
the  wine  dry? 

Causes  of  "Sticking." — A  stuck  winjj  is  one  in 
which  the  fermentatifin  has  progressed  to  a  cer- 
tain point  and  then  stopped  before  the  wine  has 
become  dry,  leaving  a  remnant  of  unfermented 
sugar  varying  from  1  or  2%  to  5  or  6%. 

There  are  three  main  causes  for  this  stopping 
of  the  fermentation.  First:  Too  much  sugar  in 
the  grapes.  Must  showing  26  degrees  Balling 
would  yield  a  wine  of  over  15%  of  alcohol  if  all 
the  sugar  fermented.  It  is  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  that  yeast  will  produce  this 
amount.  If  the  must  exceeds  26  degrees  Balling, 
the  fermentation  cannot  be  complete.  Second : 
Too  high  a  temperature.  Above  95  degrees  F.,  the 
yeast  is  weakened  somewhat,  above  100  degrees  F., 
seriously.  Only  by  keeping  the  temperature  be- 
low 90  degrees  F.  can  we  quickly  get  rid  of  the 
higher  percentages  of  sugar.  Third  :  The  must  may 
contain  substances  which  weaken  the  fermenta- 
tion power  of  the  yeast.  These  substances  may  be 
produced  by  molds  on  the  grapes,  by  wild  yeasts 
at  the  beginning  of  fermentation  or  by  bacteria 
toward  the  end.  These  substances  are  principally 
acetic  and  other  volatile  acids. 

Cure  of  Stuck  Wines. — When  a  wine  has  stuck, 
the  sooner  it  is  attended  to  the  more  easily  it  can 
be  cured.  The  sticking  is  recognized  by  carefully 
watching  the  changes  in  the  sugar  per  cent.  If 
the  sugar  ceases  to  decrease  and  shows  little  or  no 
change  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  fermenta- 
tion has  stuck. 

The  wine  should  then  be  drawn  off  and  pressed 
immediately  and  refermented  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  delay  of  several  weeks  or  even  several  days  may 
be  fatal.  During  such  delay,  the  bacterial  action 
goes  on  and  the  volatile  acid  may  vise  so  high  that 
the  fermentation  becomes  impossible. 

Refermentation  is  accomplished  by  introducing 
into  the  wine  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  vigorous 
yeast.  This  yeast  is  obtained  as  follows:  Some 
fresh  must  of  low  sugar  contents  (not  over  22  de- 
grees Balling)  should  be  placed  in  an  open  vat 
and  fermentation  started  with  some  buckets  of 
yeast  from  a  strongly  fermenting  vat  (pure  yeast 
is  better).  The  quantity  of  must  should  be  about 
10  to  20%  of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  refer- 
mented. When  this  must  is  in  full  fermentation, 
that  is,  when  the  sugar  per  cent  has  fallen  to  about 
10  or  12  degrees  Balling,  the  stuck  wine  should  be 
run  in  and  the  whole  pumped  over  and  thoroughly 
aerated.  Pumping  over  and  aeration  should  be 
practised  at  least  once  a  day  and  in  three  or  four 
days  the  wine  should  be  dry. 

The  practice  of  pumping  stuck  wine  onto  fresh 
grapes  is  a  bad  one.  The  stuck  wine  contains  only 
debilitated  and  useless  yeast  and  the  volatile  acids 
in  this  stuck  wine  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
new  yeast  in  the  fresh  grapes.  The  stuck  wine 
and  the  fresh  grapes  should  not  be  mixed  until 
the  latter  has  produced  a  large  quantity  of  fresh, 
vigorous  yeast.  This  is  facilitated  by  frequent 
aeration  of  the  fermenting  must  both  before  and 
after  adding  the  stuck  wine. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Beginning  the  Winter  Garden. 


To  the  Editor:  Limp,  as  I  understand 
it,  does  not  fertilize  the  soil,  but  does 
sweeten  it  and  also  tends  to  break  up 
heavy  types  of  soil.  My  place  at  Melrose 
is  so  filled  with  plants  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  spade  it  under  until  the 
ground  has  been  made  sufficiently  soft 
by  the  early  rains,  which  I  suppose  would 
be  the  proper  course  for  me  to  pursue. 

I  frequently  read  articles  about  the 
planting  of  winter  vegetables;  could  you 


There's  Big  Money 

in  trees — provided  you  plant  the 
right  varieties  and  get  stock  that  Is 
strong  and  thrifty  and  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

You  know  that  it  takes  several 
years  to  learn  what  the  fruits  of 
your  labors  will  be — and  it  doesn't 
pay  to  take  chances  with  anything 
but  absolutely  first-class  nursery 
stock  from  a  concern  whose  guar- 
antee is  trustworthy. 


We  have  been  established  here  for 
30  years  and  are  thoroughly  posted 
on  what  Is  best  adapted  from  a 
profit-producing  standpoint  to  every 
section  of  the  Pacific  Coa.st. 
We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you 
as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  your 
locality,  and  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once. 
In  our  immense  nurseries — located 
in  the  choicest  and  most  favored 
spots  of  California,  under  ideal  soil 
and  climatic  conditions 

WE  imOW  KVKKYTIII\(i  THAT 
GROWS 

and  can  supply  your  wants  complete. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  large  or 
how  small  a  quantity  you  may  wish, 
we  can  fill  your  orders  prompllv 
and  in  good  condition. 

ALL  VARIETIES 
FRUIT  A  \D  ORNAMENTAL 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
grape  vines,  berries,  ornamental 
shrubs,  palms,  roses,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  probable  requirements 
and  what  you  are  planning  on  set- 
ting out  this  season. 

OUR  ROOK 
"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 

contains  complete  cultural  instruc- 
tions and  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
every  planter.  120  pages.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  Describes  over 
2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Price,  25c  postpaid.  Send  stamps  or 
coin  today. 


|ncher(j;e 
Nurseries 


%  ■  ~  ■ .-  v( 


Box  18  Fresno.  California 


TABLE  GROVE 
NURSERIES 

FRENCH  PRUNE, 
IMPERIAL  PRUNE, 
BARTLETTS, 

GRAVENSTEINS, 
ALMONDS, 

TUSCAN  CLINGS, 

and  all  leading  deciduous  fruit  tr^cs 
grown  without  irrigation.  Pure, 
clean,  and  hardy.  Order  early  and 
secure  the  best. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  particulars. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 
R.  D.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


advise  me  what  to  do  in  this  case,  as  at 
this  time  of  year  my  soil  could  only  be 
broken  up  with  a  pick;  also  what  would 
be  the  best  varieties  to  plant? 

Is  there  anything  I  could  raise  for 
winter  greens  for  the  chickens? 

I  had  a  fine  lawn  until  the  end  of  June, 
but  since  then  it  seems  to  have  dried  out 
in  patches  and  still  looks  miserable  in 
spite  of  watering  and  manuring.  Do  you 
think  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  fill  in 
with  White  Dutch  Clover ;  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  proper  month  to  plant  it? 
Should  the  ground  be  tamped  before  and 
after  seeding,  or  should  it  on'y  be  raked 
in?  Please  excuse  so  many  questions,  but 
one  gets  bewildered  by  neighborhood 
wiseacres,  so  1  am  forced  to  apply  for  in- 
formation at  the  fountainhead. — L.  A.  B., 
Oakland. 

A  NSW  KRI  NO   SrOOESTIO  X 

You  can  apply  lime  sparing'y  between 
the  plants  and  dig  it  in  after  the  rain 
moistens  the  ground.  Or  if  you  do  not 
like  the  looks  of  dry  lime,  nor  the  taste 
of  it  which  you  are  likely  to  get.  apply 
after  the  rains  begin  and  dig  in  at  once. 

To  plant  vegetables  before  the  rains 
begin,  you  must  soak  the  soil  with  a  hose 
or  by  running  water  in  small  ditches  and 
then  dig  and  plant  after  the  land  is 
deeply  moistened.  The  alternative  is  to 
wait  for  the  rains  and  then  go  to  it  as 
fast  as  the  land  gets  into  good  condi- 
tion. There  is  no  use  trying  to  handle 
the  soil  with  a  pick;  either  wet  it  down 
yourself  or  wait  for  the  rains.  You  can 
plant  in  the  fall  everything  except  very 
tender  things  like  corn,  tomatoes,  melons, 
eggplants,  etc.  Get  the  catalogue  of  a 
good  California  seedsman  and  it  will  tell 
you  when  to  plant  things.  A  good  Cali- 
fornia seedsman  is  one  who  advertises  in 
California  agricultural  papers. 

You  can  grow  cabbages,  beets,  lettuce 
and  other  hardy  things  now  for  winter 
feeding  to  poultry. 

Your  lawn  soil  may  have  spots  with  too 
much  salt  or  lime  from  building  refuse,  or 
alkali,  which  has  become  concentrated  at 
the  surface  by  evaporation,  or  the  spots 
may  be  too  sandy  to  hold  enough  moisture 
to  keep  the  grass  alive.  In  the  winter 
when  moisture  is  ample,  the  whole  sur- 
face may  have  a  fair  look  and  go  bad  in 
spots  as  soon  as  moisture  becomes  shy. 
If  the  soil  is  too  light,  tamping  may  help 
it;  if  it  is  too  heavy,  tamping  will  make 
it  worse.  There  is  no  use  raking  in  more 
seed  without  curing  the  trouble  in  these 
spots,  except  that  it  will  help  to  make 
the  lawn  look  better  during  the  coming 
winter. 


COLD-STORAGE  LADYBIRDS. 

The  International  Refrigeration  Con- 
gress in  Chicago  last  week  called  upon 
California  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  re- 
frigeration in  the  suspension  of  ladybird 
life  over  a  period  of  five  months.  E.  J. 
Vosel,  superintendent  of  the  State  In- 
sectary,  shipped  two  crates  of  ladybirds 
to  the  Chicago  gathering,  exhibited  in  a 
refrigerator  with  a  glass  front. 

Early  in  February  the  ladybirds  are 
gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  and  shipped  to  this 
city.  Here  the  insects  are  separated  into 
crates,  each  containing  approximately 
30.000,  and  placed  in  a  room  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  kept  as  close  to  35  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  as  possible.  Beginning 
April  1,  the  insects  are  removed  from  re- 
frigeration in  such  quantities  as  are 
needed  until  June  1.  After  being  kept  on 
the  ice  for  about  five  months  the  insects 
die  unless  removed.  This  year  the  State 
had  on  hand  about  500,000. 

The  shipment  sent  East  was  a  collection 
gathered  in  July,  but  the  general  nature 
of  the  refrigeration  plan  of  the  State  In- 
sectary  was  well  exemplified. 


Are  you 
allowing  your  soil 
to  run  down? 

Sometime  your  soil  is  going  to  get  "run  down". 

MAYBE  it  is  now.  You  are  taking  out  of  it  the  very 
things  that  aie  needed  for  the  life  of  your  crops — the 
nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  you  have 
been  m.inufacturing  into  crops  year  after  year  and  selling 
off  the  land. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  a  small  crop  as  it  does  to 
raise  a  big  one  and  the  value  of  your  land  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  crops  it  will  produce.  The  size  of  the  yield 
depends  upon  amounts  of  available  building  material  in  the 
soil.  These  are  facts  that  the  progressive  farmer  KNOWS. 
Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops".  It 
wi!l  tell  you  in  a  plain  way,  stripped  of  all  technicalities, 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  fertilizers  and  fertilization 
It  will  be  the  means  of  making  you  thousands  and  thousands 
Of  dollars.  We  have  a  Service  Department,  at  the  head  of 
winch  is  Mr.  P.  L.  McCreary,  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
soil  and  sod  correction.  Tell  your  crop  troubles  to  him 
He  will  show  you  the  way  of  sure  success.    Write  today. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SLCURITY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  Ca'ifornia.  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co.. 
217  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  AVIOTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
max, mum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops 
1  he  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 


p  ANIMAL  Ma>> 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPT.,  UMVF.RSITV  OF   CAL.,   REPORTS  I 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL. — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees.  Increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,_makes  soil  phosphates  available."    > 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied,  and  costs  less  than 
*  $2.00  per  acre. 
%    .         Write  for  booklet. 


Please  Address  letter 
Dept.  O 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 


J26-32O-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Grow 


8lg  profits — tittle  wnrk  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
grow  them.  Plant  so  wn  now — first  crop  In  six 
weeks.  You  cjn  sell  more  than  von  can  grow 
Vou  always  get  big  prices.  W  teach  too  how 
Free  -  furnish  rou  wtlti  lha  celebralad  ARNOT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Int. resting  booklet. 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  MC. i 

.834  UNION  OIL  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL 


m  &  /Ik 

greaseIc/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


LIME,  GYPSUM,  AND  GRAPE 
PRUNING. 


To  the  Editor:  My  garden  is  located  in 
the  foothills  near  Los  Angeles.  The  soil 
for  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  is  a 
heavy,  black  adobe,  varying  somewhat  in 
heaviness.  This  year  my  crops  were  more 
or  less  of  a  failure.  Is  it  characteristic 
of  such  soils  to  be  deficient  in  humus? 
Or  must  I  look  further  for  the  cause  of 
my  trouble?  I  intend  to  apply  a  good 
coat  of  manure  to  the  land  this  fall.  Is 
horse  manure  the  equal  of  cow  manure? 
How  much  air-slaked  lime  should  be  ap- 
plied per  100  square  feet?  Is  gypsum  as 
desirable  as  lime  for  rendering  the  soil 
friable?  What  other  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  gypsum. 

Last  summer  a  Thompson  Seedless  vine 
was  accidentally  injured  and  bled  severe- 
ly. This  year  it  has  been  very  weak. 
Will  it  make  a  sturdy  growth  next  year 
or  should  it  be  replaced?  I  plan  to  grow 
my  garden  grapes  on  a  trellis  7  feet  high. 
Last  year  (the  first  summer  planted)  I 
cut  back  to  two  buds.  My  idea  was  to 
cut  back  to  about  4  feet  from  the  root  this 
fall,  leaving  only  two  or  three  main 
branches.  Is  that  proper? — J.  A.  P.,  Los 
Angeles. 

[Probably  your  failure  was  due  to  heavy 
soil  which  could  not  be  adequately  culti- 
vated and  therefore  was  too  slow  to  take 
water  and  too  quick  to  lose  it.  It  may  be 
short  of  humus  and  either  horse  or  cow 
manure  will  be  good  for  it.  The  latter 
may  be  as  good  as  the  former  for  plant 
food — that  depends  upon  how  well  each 
kind  of  animal  is  fed.  Cow  manure  is 
less  likely  to  ferment  rapidly  and  produce 
too  much  heat,  and  for  that  reason  horse 
manure  is  specially  good  for  use  in  hot- 
beds. 

You  can  use  5  pounds  of  lime  to  the 
100  square  feet.  Lime  is  more  energetic 
than  gypsum  in  promoting  friability. 
Gypsum  is  a  safer  plant  stimulant  than 
caustic  lime.  Neither  is  good  for  the 
soil  unless  its  condition  needs  medicine — 
except  in  rare  cases  when  lime  is  de- 
ficient. 

You  can  grow  your  grapes  as  you  pro- 
pose. Cut  back  the  injured  vine  to  two 
buds  again  and  let  the  others  have  more 
cane. — Editok.1 


PORTABLE  GRAFTING- WAX 
HEATER. 


To' the  Editor:  I  have  a  wax  pot  that 
I  like  better  than  any  other  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of.  It  is  made  this  way:  Take 
a  5-gallon  oil-can,  cut  out  top,  and  put 
in  a  wire  handle,  say  2V>  inches  down 
from  top;  long  enough  to  allow  it  to 
hang  on  outside  of  can.  Get  a  lamp  with 
short  tin  chimney  in  the  bottom  of  can. 
Make  a  number  of  holes  near  one  corner 
near  the  top  and  bottom  so  as  to  furnish 
air  for  light.  Take  two  boards  sawed 
so  one  will  go  in  the  top  of  the  can  and 
one  will  set  over  the  top.  Paw  out  a  hole 
in  the  two  boards  so  they  will  fit  a  basin. 
Cross  the  grains  of  the  boards  and  the 
wax  pot  is  ready  to  use.  E.  R. 

Brownsville,  Oregon. 


ORANGEY  AND  OLIVES  AT 
OROVILLE. 


By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Oroville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to 
give  the  annual  orange  and  olive  exposi- 
tion again  this  year.  The  date  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  set,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  during  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber. They  intend  to  begin  the  arrange- 
ments early  and  plan  to  have  the  exposi- 
tion bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 


To  determine  whether  a  cow  is  profit- 
able or  not,  one  must  know  the  amount 
of  milk  and  butter-fat  she  produces.  This 
information  is  given  through  the  test  as- 
sociations better  than  any  other  way. 


Caterpillar  Cultivation 
Saves  the  Moisture 

The  30  H.  P.  Holt  Baby  Caterpillar  Tractor  is 
built  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  orchardist. 
— It  will  turn  in  its  own  length. 
—It  can  be  guided  as  easily  as  an  automobile. 
—It  will  not  pack  the  soil  because  its  weight  is 
distributed  ov<-'  a  !?• — e  bearing  surface.  The 
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EUREKA 
?NESS 
OIL 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


Standard  Stable  Products  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO    (CALIFORNIA)    SAN  FRANCISCO 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

1 1  H.I  18  F2.  7th  Street.  Lm  Anieelen.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton.  California. 
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Water  Wheel  Lifts  for  Reclamation, 
Drainage,  Irrigation,  Etc. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcrai.  Prkss  by 
C.  A.  BODWELL,  Ju.  | 


(Concluded  from  page        of  last  issue.) 


Selection  ok  Type. — It  was  found  that 
a  pump  of  another  frequently  used  type 
for  such  situations,  to  handle  the  same 
variable  quantity  of  water  through  the 
same  variable  head,  would  have  been  one 
with  a  discharge  pipe  somewhere  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter; 
this  to  get  the  best  eff  ciency  for  the  type, 
at  the  necessarily  low  speed  at  which  it 
would  have  to  run.  It  would  not  have 
handled  the  small  quantities  at  all.  The 
weight  of  such  a  pump  figured  approxi- 
mately what  the  apparatus  (illustrated 
last  week)  weighs,  even  if  allowing  it  to 
become  saturated  to  as  great  density  as 
the  weight  of  water  itself,  which  is  not 
at  all  probable. 

The  weight  of  the  power  plant  would 
have  been  more  or  less  the  same  for  either 
type,  Therefore  the  foundations  would 
have  been  the -same  on  either  assumption, 
with  the  probability  of  extra  precaution 
in  regard  to  rigidity  for  the  other  more 
rapidly  moving  machine.  The  original 
cost  figured  much  cheaper  for  the  above 
design. 

Thus  the  reasons  for  its  selection  were 
cheaper  first  costs  as  well  as  cheaper  op- 
erating costs  and  the  best  efficiency,  or 
the  most  altogether  for  the  least  money  by 
about  one-half. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  usual  conditions, 
for  it  is  generally  found  that  if  both  op- 
erating and  depreciation  costs  are  to  be 
reduced,  that  the  first  investment  must  be 
heavier.  In  other  words,  to  secure  the 
longest  lived  article,  the  best  or  highest 
priced  one  must  be  purchased. 

WHEELS  Operating. — There  are  several 
of  these  wheels  in  operation  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.    Though  the  object  of 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer,  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 


3*3 


TRADE  MARK 


i       C.  HENRY 
m  SMITH 


Incorporated. 

311  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 

Agts.  Pao.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  frcm  loncest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.    Save  money    avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres    50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree 

T  H  E 

V00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburo,  Ore. 


this  paper  is  to  advocate  their  further 
use  where  conditions  are  ad-ipttd  to  and 
require  them,  yet  with  only  two  or  three 
exceptions,  in  as  far  as  the  writer  has 
knowlfdge.  they  are  in  bad  repute.  This 
is  without  just  cause  and  they  might  well 
be  in  more  frequent  use.  The  main  reason 
seems  to  be  in  their  general  Improper  de- 
sign, or  instal'ation  or  both.  Many 
wheels  have  evidently  been  built  without 
designs,  by  handv  men,  who  have  neg- 
lected some  of  the  very  necessary  de- 
tails, or  even  constructed  squarely  at 
variance  with  well  known  and  accepted 
engineering  practice.  For  such  handy 
fellows,  the  purchase  of  some  stock  pump 
and  its  power  plant  ready  made  would 
have  been  preferable. 

Doubtless  they  could  have  placed  this 
on  its  foundation  so  that  it  would  have 
at  least  operated  somewhere  near  to 
whatever  efficiency  it  may  have  been 
capable  of. 

An  example  of  one  successful  wheel  lift 
K  in  brief,  as  follows:  An  owner  who 
desired  to  drain  a  tract  of  land,  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  type  of  wheel  in  successful 
use  in  Europe,  went  to  a  friend  who  o  v 
erates  a  machine  shop  and  explained  his 
needs.  The  machine  man  bad  never  seen 
this  type  of  water  lift,  so  had  never 
studied  into  and  was  not  famil'ar  with 
the  details  required  for  the  successful 
operation  of  such  a  device.  He  was  prob- 
ably at  the  mental  point  where  the 
Egyptian  began  who  invented  the  ap- 
paratus four  thonsand  years  a.%o,  in  that 
he  did  not  have  any  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  to  be  considered  in  its 
construction.  However,  of  course,  be  had 
available  the  general  mechanical  knowl- 
edge as  applied  to  mechanical  things  in 
our  day.  At  all  events,  he  evidently 
thought  it  so  simple  a  matter  that  the 
result  was  a  carelessly  desigmd  wheel. 

Quite  naturally  he  designed  with  the 
I  idea  of  using  material  from  his  own 
stock.  He  put  in  a  train  of  gerrlng  for 
which  he  had  patterns,  somewhat  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  were  just  the 
thing  or  not,  and  supplied  an  engine  of 
a  manufacture  which  he  sold  on  commis- 
sion. The  plant  was  erected  and  pumped 
water,  but  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  ex- 
pensive to  operate  that  the  owner  almost 
believed  it  was  a  mistake  and  time  to  in- 
stall a  so-called  modern  device.  How- 
ever, his  ultimate  belief  in  the  type  of 
elevator  for  the  place  and  conditions,  and 
which  he  had  seen  operating  so  success- 
fully, led  him  back  to  a  new  start  and 
this  time  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

The  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
engineer  to  prepare  designs  adapted  to 
the  particular  location,  conditions,  etc. 
The  wheel  was  built.  The  water  entrance 
and  exit,  the  rake  and  dip  of  buckets,  the 
gearing  transmission,  the  relation  of 
power  to  work,  and  in  fact  all  things  were 
fitted  to  the  general  design  and  every  bolt 
went  into  its  place  as  indicated  on  the 
blue  print.  It  was  designed  properly  and 
ran  properly.  Mr.  Owner  is  naturally 
pleased  and  an  advocate  of  the  type  for 
low-head  work. 

Power. — It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  different  powers  which  may 
be  applied  to  moving  this  wheel,  as  that 
is  dipping  into  another  subject.  However, 
the  use  of  the  most  economically  oper- 
ated power  plant  is,  of  course,  as  much 
contributory  to  the  total  efficiency  as  it 
would  be  if  moving  any  other  type  of 
pump  or  machine,  whether  the  apparatus 
moved  was  the  most  economical  of  its 
kind  or  not.  As  to  the  cheapest  power, 
;imong  those  available,  one  has  the  choice 
in  most  locations  of  either  steam  power, 
gas  engines  or  electric  energy.  Thus,  in 
designing  a  plant  for  any  particular  lo- 
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Morse's    Prize   Strain   Pansy  Seedt 
are  obtained  from  the  most  noted  flower 
seed  farms  in  Germany. 

Morse's  1913  Bulb  Catalogue 

sent  free  to  any  address.   Contains  a  list  of  the 
various  superb  mixtures  and  all  the  best  colors 
of  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas  and  the  newest  creations  in  the 
ever  handsome  flowers  of  Spring— Narcissus,  Daffodil, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  every  variety  of  Bulbs.' 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  TODAY 
Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  place  orders  for  plants  and  trees. 
And   remember  that  when  you  order  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  of  any  description  from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  you 
are  getting  the  very  best  obtainable. 

W e  are  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 
117   Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAXWELL  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Now  booking  orders  for  next  season's  delivery.  Com- 
plete stock  of  Prunes,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  on  first  class  stock. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orden  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

15O.0O0   PLANTS    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean.  VI«oroua  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chan.  H.  Harle,  Mitr. 


CorreMpoudence  Solicited. 


FRESH   HORSE  rVIAIVURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil 

To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Onr  crons  good  roots  and  ■ 

hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict Is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Onr  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 
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Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD; COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


300,000  Sour  Stock,  50,000  Sweet 
Stock  for  fall  planting.  These  are  fine 
stocky  plants,  8  inches  and  up.  Write 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons,  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citrus 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 
delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 


Phone: 


F.  H.  Dlshrow,  Prop., 
It.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Pair  Oaks  2520. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  - 1  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  uiu 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  Suu  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  inn... 
of  Alexunder  I'lpe  Co. 

PAT  E  N  T  s5  ~tI 

X£^9I1  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  ^fi/ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  irove- 
rnnnti  mailed  froa. 


cality,  the  position  on  the  map  of  that 
locality  would  be  the  principal  factor  to 
be  taken  into  account,  before  deciding. 
For  instance,  if  the  location  were  distant 
from  transportation  facilities,  where  the 
total  cost  of  oil  or  coal  for  steam  fuel,  or 
distillate  for  gas  engines  would  be  high, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  near  some 
source  of  electric  power,  it  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  that  the  electric  power 
would  be  cheapest,  at  any  reasonable  price 
per  kilowatt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  build 
an  electric  transmission  line  some  miles 
in  length  for  the  conveyance  of  his  power 
only,  and  he  were  located  near  to  cheap 
transportation,  either  steam  or  gas  power 
might  result  the  cheapest.  Certainly  one 
of  these  powers  would  be  the  safest  in  one 
particular,  which  is  that  in  time  of 
storms,  which  is  also  just  the  time  a 
drainage  pump  would  be  most  needed, 
high  tension  electric  transmission  is  most 
likely  to  break  down.  Also  if  the  pump 
were  one  operated  only  at  rare  intervals, 
it  is  possible  that  the  electric  power  con- 
sumed might  not  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  minimum  for  which  electric  com- 
panies insist  that  yearly  contracts  be 
signed  for.  If  one  has  then  his  own 
self  contained  plant,  while  it  may  also  be 
subject  to  breakdowns,  they  would  be  only 
local  and  generally  more  capable  of  being 
easily  repaired  by  either  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  plant  or  some  near-by  ma- 
chine shop.  With  such  a  self-contained 
plant,  power  expenses  will  amount  only 
to  the  quantity  of  power  used. 

In  original  costs  the  steam  plant  will 
be  the  highest  per  horse  power,  the  gas 
engine  next  and  the  electric  motors  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  of  the  three,  excluding 
the  cost  of  the  transmission  line.  How- 
ever if  electric  motors  are  used,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  install  well  made  heavy  ones  than 
the  lighter  cheaper  types  on  which  re- 
pairs are  nearly  always  the  greatest,  if 
they  happen  to  burn  out. 

Contusions. — There  is  no  intention 
herein  to  disparage  other  types  of  pumps, 
for  there  are  other  types  most  econom- 
ically adapted  to  certain  conditions  and 
efficiently  used  in  drainage  work.  How- 
ever for  extremely  low  heads,  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  rapidly  moving  types  run 
down  so  low  and  so  fast,  is  where  this 
apparatus,  if  properly  constructed,  will 
be  found  a  money-saver. 

The  sketches  in  last  week's  RrnvL 
Phess  show  this  particular  wheel  to  be 
constructed  of  wood.  It  was  intended  for 
salt  water.  For  many  situations  it  might 
better  be  made  of  steel.  This,  of  course, 
would  change  the  design  quite  radically. 

These  wneels  have  been  in  use  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, during  many  years  for  land  drain- 
age. They  are  in  use  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  for  the  same  purpose,  and  many 
efficiency  tests  by  engineers  have  gone  on 
record,  showing  that  for  low  heads,  no 
other  lifting  appliance  surpasses  them  in 
economy. 

In  comparing  these  wheels  with  some 
other  type  of  pump,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions through  "general  considerations 
only  of  the  merits  of  rival  propositions  is 
time  poorly  spent,  as  results  may  not  be 
measured  by  a  common  standard.  Such 
comparisons  and  resulting  deductions,  if 
unfavorable  to  this  wheel,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  having  been  put  forward  by 
someone  with  a  desire  to  sell  something, 
probably  a  ready-made  appliance. 

In  designing  a  machine  or  selecting  a 
machine  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of 
work,  manifestly  the  desired  requisite  is 
to  become  possessed  of  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  first  cost  plus  the  operating 
and  depreciation  costs  for  a  term  of  years 
will  be  the  least  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work  performed  throughout  those  years. 
The  hope  that  some  such  good  may  re- 
sult from  the  above,  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer. 


A  NEW  BOOK — JUST  PUBLISHED 

DATE  GROWING 

IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW 
By  PAUL  B.  POPENOE 

This  handsome,  cloth-bound  volume  of  300  pages,  with  40  full- 
page  illustrations,  is  the  only  book  published  which  gives  a  full, 
clear  and  practical  account  of  growing  the  Date  Palm.  It  deals  in 
detail  with  every  stage  of  the  operations,  from  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 

Cultivation,  fertilization,  irrigation,  pollination,  artificial  ripen- 
ing, picking,  packing,  diseases  and  pests  are  all  given  comprehen- 
sive treatment.  The  author  devoted  two  years  time  to  the  study 
of  the  subject,  traveling  40,000  miles  and  spending  many  months 
in  the  principal  date  growing  regions  of  the  world. 

A  carefully  compiled  description  of  90  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  dates  in  the  United  States  has  been  included.  This  list 
embraces  all  the  varieties  the  American  grower  is  ever  likely  to 
have  to  deal  with  or  to  need  information  about.  It  is  a  valuable 
feature,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  those  now  engaged 
in  date  growing,  or  to  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  this  most 
promising  field  of  industry. 

The  data  contained  in  this  volume  is  just  what  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  date  growers  have  been  asking  for,  but  which, 
up  to  this  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  the 
publishers,  the 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
TROPICAL    AND    SUB  =  TROPICAL 

PLANTS  AND  TREES 


ALTADENA 


CALIFORNIA 


WILLSON'5 

Bonder 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  C  years  old  have 
borne  6  crops  of  nuts  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  Quality. 

■   Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANftUETTE  WALNUTS. 
AH  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


Attention  ALFALFA  Growers. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  testimonials  from  growers  who  increased  their 
crops  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  by  using 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 

Alfalfa  is  a  legume.  It  needs  Phosphorus — the  element  California  soils 
are    deficient    in   and    that    Morocco    Superphosphate    is    so    rich  in. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco 
Nearly  new  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  tor  sale  at  Hickman,  Stanislaus  County 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

It  is  claimed  that  prune  prices  have 
broken  all  records  recently  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  It  was  thought  two  years  ago 
that  high  water  mark  had  been  reached, 
but  sales  have  bettered  the  best  of  those. 
Seven  cents  is  reported  to  have  been  paid 
last  week. 

The  prices  of  walnuts  for  the  coming 
year  have  been  announced  by  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Exchange  as:  Budded  nuts,  19 
cents  a  pound;  No.  1,  16  cents  a  pound; 
and  No.  2,  11%  cents.  The  price  is  higher 
than  was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago,  owing 
to  loss  by  sunburn,  and  is  several  cents 
higher  than  last  year's  prices.  This  loss 
will,  however,  be  small  financially,  as  the 
sunburned  nuts  will  go  out,  but  at  a  re- 
duced figure. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  is  putting  in  a  new  system 
for  bleaching  walnuts  at  the  Goleta  ware- 
house. Salt  is  substituted  for  the  lye  so- 
lution. 

Selma  dried  fruit  growers  are  planning 
to  organize  a  branch  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association. 

The  quarantine  on  Missouri  peach  stock 
on  account  of  yellow  and  peach  rosette  has 
been  lifted,  as  it  is  claimed  that  Missouri 
is  free  from  the  diseases  named. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
to  investigate  the  losses  or  gains  in 
weight  of  dried  fruit  shipped  across  the 
continent  through  absorption  of  loss  of 
moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  also  investi- 
gating methods  of  packing  and  shipping 
dried  fruits  to  have  them  carry  in  the 
best  condition. 

The  olive  picking  season  for  the  State 
has  begun  from  Imperial  county  groves 
and  soon  will  be  in  progress  in  all  quar- 
ters. It  is  stated  that  prices  for  good 
pickling  olives  go  from  about  $75  to  $100. 
orchard  run,  with  as  high  as  $135  and 
$150  paid  for  fancy  graded  fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  packing  house  of  I.  H. 
Elliot  in  Selma  recently  burned  and  was  a 
total  loss,  some  $10,000  worth  of  fruit  and 
raisins  being  destroyed. 

The  three  acre  prune  orchard  of  J.  De 
Woody,  near  Chico,  yielded  a  crop  this 
year  that  sold  for  $1GS0,  or  $560  per  acre. 
The  average  returns  for  three  years  have 
been  $500  an  acre.  Another  32  acres  are 
not  yet  in  bearing. 

The  apple  crop  from  the  Sebastopol  dis- 
trict is  moving  rapidly  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  cars  a  day. 

J.  F.  Stuart  of  Ripon,  San  Joaquin 
county,  has  developed  a  new  variety  of 
drying  prune. 

Shipments  of  fresh  fruit  this  year  were 
still  greater  than  last  year  at  the  first  of 
the  week,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
last  year  made  heavier  late  shipments  I 
than  are  going  out  this  year,  so  that  the 
total  shipments  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son will  probably  be  less  this  year  than 
last  by  a  small  margin. 

J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  have  contracted  for 
200  tons  of  prunes  in  Capay  valley  and 
last  week  shipped  them  out. 


under  contract  sold  and  delivered  his 
raisins  elsewhere,  but  escaped  prosecu- 
tion by  squaring  things.  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  industry  violation  of  con- 
tracts arouses  lots  of  indignation  among 
growers. 

The  grape  crushing  season  will  soon  be 
over  in  the  interior.  The  price  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  has  averaged  some- 
thing over  $10.  per  ton.  Second  crop 
Muscats  have  been  bringing  $12  and  $13 
per  ton.  Crushing  has  only  recently  be- 
gun in  the  north  of  bay  counties. 

Table  grape  prices  have  been  reduced 
recently,  but  not  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  season  has  been  very  profit- 
able as  far  as  prices  were  concerned. 

Atwater  shipped  40  cars  of  Malagas  and 
55  of  wine  grapes  this  year.  About  40,000 
cases  of  peaches  were  canned  in  the  can- 
nery, which  is  now  run  by  the  Sunlit 
Company. 


Vineyard  Notes. 

September  in  the  Fresno  district  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  drying  months  ever 
experienced,  all  but  two  days  being  bright. 
No  measurable  rain  fell. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  started 
seeding  at  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Seeded  Raisin  Company  and  from  now 
on  work  will  go  on  to  the  capacity  of 
about  300  tons  per  day.  The  company 
recently  increased  the  price  of  loose  two 
and  three  crown  Muscatels. 

There  has  been  a  little  trouble  from 
one  or  two  growers  whose  raisins  were 
under  contract  to  the  company  deliver- 
ing raisins  to  outside  concerns  under 
cover  of  darkness,  though  no  suits  have 
started.   One  grower  who  had  his  raisins 


Citrus  News. 

The  date  for  the  next  National  Orange 
Show  at  San  Bernardino  has  been  fixed 
for  February  18  to  25.  Harry  Perkins 
will  again  be  manager.  The  Orange  and 
Olive  Show  at  Oroville  will  be  held  earlier 
this  year  than  usual,  from  November  25 
to  30.  E.  B.  Ward,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  director 
general. 

A.  D.  Shamel  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  done  so  much 
valuable  work  on  the  selection  and  pro- 
ductivity of  orange  varieties  and  other 
fruits,  has  left  New  York  for  Brazil,  the 
home  of  the  Washington  Navel,  to  in- 
vestigate orange  varieties  there.  With 
him  went  L.  G.  Popanoe  and  P.  H.  Dorsett. 

Capt.  T.  H.  Thompson  of  the  Thompson 
Orchard  Co.,  Porterville,  shipped  100 
boxes  of  lemons  by  the  first  of  October. 
This  is  a  record  for  early  lemons  and  is 
due  to  good  care  and  a  warm  summer. 

Twelve  cars  of  oranges  were  shipped 
this  week  from  the  Merriman  orchard, 
Exeter,  Tulare  county,  to  Australia. 
Owing  to  the  law  against  shipping  un- 
colored  oranges  to  domestic  markets,  ship- 
ments for  the  East  will  not  begin,  accord- 
ing to  Horticultural  Commissioner  Schulz, 
until  early  in  November. 

The  Sunset  Fruit  Exchange  of  Santa 
Ana  is  to  change  its  name  to  the  Orange 
County  Fruit  Exchange,  in  order  to  show 
better  the  source  of  the  fruit  shipped. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  form  a  Beau- 
mont Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

The  State  Commission  of  Horticulture 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  California  Citrus 
Culture.  The  book  is  paper  covered,  con- 
tains over  100  pages  and  is  well  illus- 
trated, taking  up  the  main  points  of  the 
subject.  The  commissioner,  A.  J.  Cook,  is 
the  author. 

The  Bloomington  Fruit  Association  is 
developing  great  facilities  for  frost  con- 
trol. The  association  tested  out  numerous 
orchard  heaters,  decided  on  the  best  and 
made  arrangements  with  the  patentees  to 
manufacture  its  own  heaters,  thus  saving 
a  great  deal  in  the  cost.  The  association 
is  also  installing  additional  storage  for 
oil  in  the  erection  of  a  50,000  gallon  tank. 
Individual  growers  are  also  erecting 
storage  tanks  and  the  district  should 
nearly  be  frost  proof  by  the  middle  of 
December. 

Orange  growers  of  the  Fullerton-Pla- 
centia  district  in  Orange  county  have 
probably  received  more  for  their  fruit  this 
year  than  if  there  had  been  no  frost,  for 
while  the  crop  was  reduced  about  a  fourth 
the  increased  prices  due  to  lessened  sup- 
ply more  than  made  up  for  this  difference. 

Crop  Report  Trouble. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint over  a  recent  crop  report  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  it  be- 
ing unanimously  agreed  that  the  state- 


ment of  yield  as  announced  through  the 
daily  press  was  far  above  what  it  should  be 
with  many  fruits,  thus  having  a  tendency 
to  demoralize  prices.  The  commission 
states  that  the  published  accounts  were 
not  official,  but  gathered  by  reporters 
from  a'  casual  examination  of  the  esti- 
mates of  county  commissioners. 


Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  the 
summer  of  1914  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  Yolo  county.  Yolo 
county  fruit  men  and  officials  have  been 
making  special  efforts  to  have  this  de- 


Layne  &  Bowler 
System 

No  matter  what  your  difficulties  are,  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
System  will  overcome  them.  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  in  all  fields  and  have 
proven  their  superiority  under  all  conditions.  They  are  built 
to  meet  the  particular  conditions  under  which  they  must 
work.  They  are  the  final  choice  of  every  modern  pump  user. 
They  Insure  you  continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year. 
For  the  deepest  or  the  shallowest  well — for  the  high  or  the 
low  lift,  there  is  a  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  to  do  the  work. 

Produces  More  Water  at  Less  Expense 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  will  increase  your  present 
water  supply.  It  will  produce  more  water  from  a  given 
strata  and  do  it  at  less  cost  than  other  systems.  The  Layne 
&  Bowler  pumps  are  simple  to  install  and  simple  to  operate 
and  they  require  very  little  attention.  There  are  no  rods, 
valves,  plungers  or  cup  leathers — they  run  submerged  and 
require  no  priming.  They  are  perfectly  balanced,  rigidly  ad- 
justed, compact,  and  highly  efficient  in  power  consumption. 
All  bearings  are  enclosed  from  water  and  grit — are  absolutely 
unaffected  by  sand.  They  eliminate  the  old  style  well  pit 
and  its  dangerous  troubles  and  are  constructed  so  that  all 
adjusting  can  be  done  on  top  of  the  ground.  Install  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  lower  your  water'  producing 
cost — increase  your  present  supply  and  eliminate  further  ex- 
periments. The  Layne  &  Bowler  service  will  assist  you  to 
overcome  your  irrigation  problems.  Write  our  irrigation  and 
water  experts  for  free  advice. 

"Let  the  World's  I. urgent  Water  Developer*  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problem*."  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  UT>,  vrhleft 
explain*  in  <l«-t:ill  tin-  l.uyne  'V  Howler  System,  and  tells  the 
Niory  of  many  successful  users. 

The  Lanye  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
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NEW  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  ADOBE  SOILS 


JOHN  DEERE 
"1915  CULTIVATOR" 


Constructed  entirely  of  MAILEABIE  AND  STEEL.  Made  especially  for  the  heavy 
soils  of  California,  where  plowing  is  extremely  difficult.  tig/if  draft,  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  handles  easily  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  Perpendicular 
movement  of  shovels  causes  remarkably  even  ptnetration  of  front  and  rear 
shovels.  Operator's  weight,  together  with  lifting  spring,  raises  the  shovel 
frame,  making  an  EASY  LIFT.  There  are  a  dozen  more  reasons  why  you 
should  have  a  "1915  CULTIVATOR." 

Write  "Department  A"  for  complete  information,  and  ask  for  "SOIL 
CULTURE,"  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  free. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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cided,  and  are  to  co-operate  with  the 
University  of  California  in  making  this 
convention  the  finest  and  best  ever  held. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  to  the  fruit  men  by 
the  University  Farm,  as  well  as  by  Yolo 
county,  and  will  in  this  way  be  much 
more  than  a  simple  fruit  growers'  con- 
vention. Following  the  convention  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  will  be  held  for  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to 
obtain  scientific  information  regarding 
their  duties  and  to  discuss  pertinent  sub- 
jects. 

The  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Jose 
during  December  will  also  be  of  great 
interest  and  value,  judging  from  the  ten- 
tative program  recently  announced.  This 
is  the  first  convention  for  a  year,  none 
being  held  during  the  summer. 


Livestock  Notes. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
the  conventions  of  the  Creamery  Operat- 
ors and  Dairymen's  Associations  in  Tu- 
lare, November  6  to  9.  Among  the  speak- 
ers will  be  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
University  Farm;  F.  W.  Andreasen,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau;  Hem- 
ler  Rabild,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Prof.  C.  M.  Haring,  of  the 
State  University;  and  Dr.  George  Hart, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health. 
Dairymen  and  creamerymen  from  all  over 
California  will  be  in  attendance. 

A  visit  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Bevan,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Health,  and  State  Dairy 
Inspector  J.  S.  Canham,  through  the 
Riverdale  and  Lemoore  districts  in  Kings 
county,  resulted  in  the  conviction  and 
fining  of  eight  dairymen  for  running  un- 
sanitary dairies. 

Accounts  from  the  Imperial  valley  state 
that  dairying  has  been  more  profitable 
than  ever  before  and  that  the  demand 
for  good  cows  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  dairy  of  John  Lemos  near  Live 
Oak,  Sutter  count,  has  been  sold  to  John 
Nola  of  Stockton  for  $22,500.  The  sale 
included  200  head  of  milch  cows  and 
dairy  equipment,  but  no  land. 

George  Farmer  of  Hanford  has  sold  his 
herd  of  grade  Guernseys  to  the  Floribel 
Alfalfa  Syndicate.  The  herd  has  been 
graded  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  a  number  of  fine  heifers  have 
been  kept  out  to  take  their  places. 

T.  H.  Glide  recently  shipped  a  nice 
bunch  of  Short-horn  bulls  to  the  Hearst 
ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

There  was  shinned  from  San  Francisco 
.„  Callao,  Peru,  recently  six  nead  of  Hol- 
stein  cows  and  one  bull,  12  Poland-China 
sows  and  2  boars,  and  1  Berkshire  boar 
and  1  sow,  all  California  bred. 

The  California-Mexico  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.  the  first  of  this  month  held  a  sale  at 
which  $50,000  worth  of  cattle  were  sold, 
all  at  good  prices. 

The  movement  of  sheep  from  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Sacramento  valley  to 
winter  quarters  has  begun. 

Tuolumne  county  cattlemen  will  here- 
after make  shipments  of  stock  by  rail 
from  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of  Sonora, 
where  the  Sierra  railway  has  built  cor- 
rals and  other  conveniences  for  that  busi- 
ness. Heretofore  the  cattle  have  been 
driven  to  Oakdale,  with  considerable 
shrinkage  and  the  price  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory  either. 

A  few  cattle  in  the  Sonoma  county 
mountains  have  been  stolen  this  year  by 
cattle  thieves. 

More  loss  from  water  hemlock  poison- 
ing than  usual  has  been  sustained  on 
Napa  county  ranches  this  year. 

Yolo  county  stockmen  have  started  the 
proposition  that  a  live  stock  commissioner 
would  be  just  as  fitting  as  a  county  hor- 
ticultural commissioner.  A  meeting  may 
be  held  to  discuss  the  matter  soon. 

Miller  &  Lux  are  preparing  to  fatten 
2000  head  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Alisal  feed- 
ing station,  Monterey  county,  during  the 
coming  season.    The   firm   already  has 


shipped  in  from  Santa  Barbara  county 
950  head,  and  more  will  arrive  soon. 
Beet  pulp  and  hay  will  be  fed. 

The  Copenhagen  cattle  show  has  just 
closed.  This  is  the  largest  dairy  show  in 
continental  Europe  and  a  large  amount 
of  American  dairy  equipment  is  always 
displayed. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  making  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  Indian  lands  for 
stock  raising  purposes. 

General  Agriculture. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
California  as  100%  on  September  25, 
against  64.1%  for  the  country,  68. C%  being 
ten-year  average  for  the  latter. 

Tobacco  harvesting  at  Dinuba,  Tulare 
county,  has  been  in  progress.  The  crop 
is  larger  than  last  year,  but  prices  are 
not  as  good. 

A  possible  potato  record  has  been  made 
on  Roberts  island,  in  the  Delta  country 
west  of  Stockton,  W.  R.  Jacobs  taking  off 
420  sacks  of  potatoes  from  an  acre. 

The  sweet  potato  growers  and  shippers 
of  Atwater  have  gotten  together  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  price  on  sweet  potatoes 
of  $1  per  hundred  from  October  6  to  15. 
A  committee  will  meet  in  a  few  days  to 
set  another  price  to  hold  good  from  Octo- 
ber 15  on  for  a  couple  of  weks.  This  ar- 
rangement prevents  price  slashing. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that 
cotton  from  that  part  of  Mexico  in  Im- 
perial valley  can  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  quarantine 
on  Mexican  cotton  on  account  of  the  boll 
weevil.  There  is  no  weevil  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  and  if  there  were  it  would 
be  over  the  line  just  the  same  as  in 
Mexico. 

J.  Russel  Walker  harvested  4500  sacks 
of  lima  beans  from  125  acres  on  the  Can- 
non ranch  near  Ventura  this  season.  The 
beans  were  grown  without  irrigation. 

A  large  amount  of  alfalfa  will  be 
planted  around  Oakdale  this  season. 
Thalheim  ranchers  will  also  plant  out 
about  1200  acres  and  Riverbank  ranchers 
a  lot  more. 

A.  Moss  of  Lindsay  planted  blackeye 
beans  in  his  10-acre  orange  grove  this 
year  and  took  off,  so  it  is  said,  about 
$400  worth  of  beans. 

G.  W.  Overton,  who  farms  north  of 
Chico,  has  been  developing  new  varieties 
of  oats  and  barley  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 


£«,ving  the  Date  Palms. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  date  industry  is  indicated  in  work 
done  in  the  Coachella  valley  under  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  which 
it  seems  that  there  will  be  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  offshoots  of  fine  varieties  im- 
ported. The  offshoots  from  standard  va- 
rieties are  generally  vastly  superior  to 
seedlings  and  are  highly  valued,  but 
heretofore  about  half  have  refused  to 
grow  after  importation,  being  set  out  di- 
rectly in  orchard  form.  Under  the  new 
system  the  plants  are  set  in  a  hotbed 
with  bottom  heat  and  by  this  method  it 
is  said  that  95%  live.  The  date  industry 
promises  great  profits  for  Imperial  and 
Coachella  growers,  and  methods  of  saving 
offshoots  will  prove  of  great  value. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  directors  of  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District  are  arranging  about 
the  head  of  water  to  be  used  when  the 
district  is  in  operation. 

The  survey  of  the  San  Joaquin  river 
for  irrigation  purposes  will  begin  about 
November  1. 

William  Swall  and  son  have  purchased 
nearly  1000  acres  of  the  Baird  ranch 
north  of  Tulare. 

The  Horan  ranch  north  of  Willows,  con- 
taining 1930  acres,  has  been  sold  to  San 
Jose  men. 


Let  a  G-E  Engineer  help  you 
to  save  money 

When  you  buy  a  G-E  Electric  Motor,  you  get  with  it  the  expert 
services  and  advice  of  a  competent  engineer  who  represents  the  largest 
and  most  widely  experienced  electrical  manufacturing  company  in  the 
world.  Any  problem  of  economically  using  a  regulated  supply  of 
water  for  your  ranch  is  easily  solved  if  you  will  let  a  G-E  engineer 
and  a  G-E  motor  help  you.  And  with  the  same  G-E  Electric  Motor 
you  can  also  save  money  when  grinding  feed ,  cutting  ensilage,  crush- 
ing rock  and  running  your  farm  machinery. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  from  ranchmen,  stockmen 
and  farmers  throughout  the  West  praising 


G-E 


Electric  Motors 

For  Ranch  Use 


Sturdy,  dependable,  no  delicate  valves  or  machinery  to  get  out  of 
order,  they  outlast  the  best  engine. 

—  And  there  is  real  economy  in  a  G-E  Motor.  It  will  deliver 
power  every  hour  in  the  day  without  attention  and  can  be  switched 
on  and  off,  a  mile  away  if  necessary. 


Think  how  domestic  tasks  have  been 
lightened  by  electricity's  aid— your  wife's 
sewing,  washing,  ironing,  cooking  are  made 
easier.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  electric 
lighting;  i  tssal'et  y  and  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing your  light  when  and  where  you  need  it. 
Write  tod;iy  for  illustrated  booklets  about 
ranching  with  electricity  —  they  are  free. 

The  General  Electric  Company  nill.on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  useof  electricpovier  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles    Denve'    San  Francisco    Portland    Seattle   Spokane  Boise 


Salt  Lake  City 

4315 


B.  T.  Wilson  is  setting  out  100,00) 
spineless  cactus  plants  on  his  ranch  near 
Riverside. 

Owners  of  delta  lands  are  proposing  to 
secede  from  San  Joaquin,  Contra  Costa 
and  Solano  counties  and  form  a  new 
county. 

The  State  is  finishing  up  its  survey  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Oakdale  Irriga- 
tion District. 

Irrigation  by  pumping  in  Tulare  county 
has  left  dairymen  mucn  better  supplied 
with  alfalfa  hay  than  was  expected  earlier 
in  the  season. 

The  R.  C.  Sargent  Canal  Ranch  of  3400 
acres  of  reclaimed  land  northwest  of  Lodi 
has  been  sold  to  Henry  Riley  of  Napa  for 
over  $300,000. 

A  vote  will  soon  be  taken  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Orland  Irrigation  pro- 
ject. 

San  Fernando  growers  have  petitioned 
for  the  formation  of  a  big  irrigation  dis- 
trict. 

By  reason  of  careful  grading  and  can- 
dling, the  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  is  getting  more  than  the  Los 
Angeles  quotation  for  its  eggs.  This  is 
very  unusual,  especially  from  a  district 
not  especially  considered  a  poultry  center, 
and  is  a  strong  argument  for  care  in  mar- 
keting eggs. 

Irrigation  from  the  sewage  of  the  city 
of  Fresno  has  proved  very  profitable.  The 
city  has,  or  had,  2400  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
to  sell  from  the  sewage  farm  a  week  or  so 
ago.  About  100  acres  more  will  be  planted 
to  alfalfa  in  the  spring. 

The  Staniford  Warehouse  Company  has 
been  formed  by  a  number  of  farmers 
along  the  Southern  &  Tidewater  railroad 
a  few  miles  north  of  Modesto. 


bAKIXARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
26%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
*"»«,„«  Ave.  and  Keith  *t..  San  Franclnco. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 


704  Bryant  St., 


Fan  Francisco 


A.  W.  Mosher  of  Sherman  Island  cut 
1500  acres  of  barley  this  year  with  a  C.  L. 
Best  tractor  and  had  only  $3. GO  to  pay  for 
repair  charges. 

The  hop  crop  of  Sonoma  county  is 
stated  to  be  32,010  bales,  or  nearly  one- 
I  third  the  crop  of  the  State. 

An  exhibition  of  California  products 
has  been  made  at  the  Ghent,  Belgium,  in- 
ternational exposition  by  Stine  &  Ken- 
drick  and  as  a  result  two  colonies  of  Beh 
gians  have  been  planned  here. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  House  bill 
that  is  intended  to  do  away  with  old  time 
land  rushes  on  the  opening  of  new  land. 
After  this  the  President  will  be  author- 
ized to  adopt  the  lottery  method  of  dis- 
posing of  government  land. 
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From  Grain 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcral  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

That  some  branch  of  the  livestock  industry  is 
the  proper  phase  of  farming  for  the  new  settler 
with  small  capital  to  pursue  seems  to  have  been 
demonstrated  at  Patterson.  Stanislaus  county. 

This  district,  which  comprises  19.000  acres,  was 
a  dry-farmed  grain  ranch  in  1911.  at  which  time  it 
was  subdivided  and  sold  in  holdings  averaging, 
we  should  say.  about  40  acres  to  the  farm.  The 
water  for  irrigating  is  supplied  from  the  San 
Joaquin  river  being  lifted  from  the  river  into  the 
irrigating  ditches  by  electric  pumps  and  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  black  adobe  sediment,  very  deep  and 
with  good  transportation  facilities  was  thought 
to  be  ideal  for  any  kind  of  farming  that  one  cared 
to  pursue. 

Like  most  of  our  big  land  subdivision  enter- 
prises, the  selling  company  planted  a  considerable 
acreage  to  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa,  to  show  the 
prospective  settler  the  merits  of  the  land.  Both 
did  well  and  it  was  only  a  comparatively  short 
time  until  most  of  the  land  was  sold  and  the  new 
buyers  began  to  develop  their  holdings. 

Some  of  the  land  owned  by  these  new  buyers 
was  planted  to  fruit,  but  evidently  the  majority 
of  them  did  not  feel  that  they  could  wait  so  long 
for  the  land  to  bring  in  an  income,  for  the  most 
ui'  thrm  went  to  checking  and  seeding  alfalfa. 

Being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Modesto  dis- 
trict and  on  the  south  by  Newman,  the  two  big 
dairy  sections  of  Stanislaus  county,  no  doubt 
aided  the  alfalfa  development,  which  has  proven 
a  good  thing  in  many  ways,  as  now.  after  four 
years,  one  finds  the  majority  of  the  farms  carry- 
ing some  dairy  cows  and  producing  good  crops 
of  alfalfa,  which  has  brought  high  returns  this 
year  with  the  high  hay  prices. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  now.  after  four  years, 
this  large  tract  of  dry  land  has  been  transformed 
into  profitable  small  farms  and  that  this  has  been 
accomplished'  almost  entirely  through  the  alfalfa 
and  dairy  end  for  the  fruil  which  was  planted  at 
first,  even  though  it  made  a  very  satisfactory 
growth,  has  not  as  yet  started  to  produce. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  one 
to  believe  that  this  district  will  be  a  big  dairy 
country,  and  not  only  that,  but  what  is  still  better, 
the  start  that  has  been  made  along  dairy  lines  in- 
dicates that  good  dairying  methods  will  be  pur- 
sued. 

For  instance,  most  all  of  the  stock  purchased 
has  been  high-grade  stuff  and  tuberculin  tested, 
and  the  value  of  good  bulls  is  generally  recog- 
nized, which  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  lastly,  on  account  of  most  of  the  product 
going  to  the  city  milk  trade,  sanitary  buildings 
are  very  much  in  evidence. 

A  good  instance. — Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
an  up-to-date  dairy  in  the  district  is  on  the  ranch 
owned  By  Roman  and  Kisner.  There  are  53  acres 
in  this  place,  all  seeded  to  alfalfa,  except  some 
seven  or  eight  acres  which  is  now  into  corn  and 
which  will  likely  later  be  planted  to  corn  to  be 
fed  as  ensilage. 

While  considerable  expense  was  gone  to  in 
erecting  the  buildings,  it  was  considered  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  as  the  aim  is  to  supply  guar- 
anteed milk  and  therefore  receive  higher  prices. 
The  milking  farm  accommodates  24  head,  having 
one  string  of  12  stanchions  on  each  side.  Ven- 
tilation is  provided  for  with  windows  on  each  side 
and  a  large  door  at  either  end.  Cement  floors, 
gutters  and  mangers  were  laid  and  steel  stanchions 
set.  By  having  short  strings  the  gutters  slope  to 
one  end,  where  they  drain  off  into  a  septic  tank, 
and  from  that  the  liquid  manure  runs  into  a  cess- 
pool. 

Contrary  to  most  dairies,  no  hay  is  fed  in  this 
barn,  but  instead  the  cows  are  fed  in  a  lean-to 
shed  on  either  side  of  the  hay  barn.  This  barn 
holds  75  tons  of  loose  hay  and  the  feed  racks  are 
filled  right  from  the  mow,  so  that  very  little 
labor  is  necessary.  Later  on,  we  were  told  that 
all  of  the  hay  would  lie  chopped  before  storing  in 
the  mow.  As  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
north,  the  hay  barn  and  corrals  were  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  milking  barn,  so  that  foul  odors 
usually  blow  away  from  the  milk  house  or  barn. 


to  the  Dairy. 

The  milk  house,  while  not  large,  is  a  model  of 
cleanliness,  having  two  rooms,  one  for  cooling  and 
separating  the  milk  and  the  other  one  for  the 
washing  of  cans  and  buckets,  the  latter  one  also 
furnishing  room  for  a  steam  boiler. 

The  milk  is  poured  in  from  the  outside,  being 
strained  through  a  cloth  and  afterward  run  over 
tlie  water  cooler,  which  cools  the  milk  down  to 
about  05  degrees.  A  cement  floor,  well  drained, 
was  laid,  and  with  screened  windows  for  ven- 
tilation, everything  is  favorable  for  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  milk  house. 

About  15  cows  are  being  milked  at  present,  but 
we  were  told  that  later  on  this  would  be  added  to 
considerably. 

That  selling  sweet  milk  in  this  way  is  profitable 
for  the  new  comer  as  well  as  the  established 
dairyman,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  15  cows, 
some  fresh  and  others  nearly  dry.  brought  in  $215 
during.the  month  from  August  15  to  September  15. 

When  one  sees  what  has  been  done  on  this  and 
surrounding  ranches  in  such  a  short  time,  it  would 
seem  that  water  and  alfalfa  are  about  the  greatest 
assets  the  State  has  to  offer  the  new  settlers  who 
are  compelled  to  purchase  property  which  will 
commence  producing  soon  after  moving  onto  it. 


HOGS  AS  SCAVENGERS 

To  the  Editor:  An  article  in  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  relating  an  Eastern  farmer's 
experience  with  hogs  and  alfalfa,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  "The  hogs  are  fed,  in  addition 
to  pasturage,  entirely  on  swill  or  garbage  secured 
from  a  large  hotel,  which  is  brought  to  the  farm 
daily.  About  two  loads  of  manure  are  secured 
from  the  fire  department  house,  and  this  is  thrown 
into  the  hog  yards.  The  swill  wagon  is  driven 
along  the  yards  while  the  swill  in  shoveled  over  on  to 
the  pile  of  manure.  They  are  fed  in  this  way  twice  a 
day." 

I  have  italicized  the  portion  regarding  which 
I  desire  the  opinion  of  your  journal.  Can  you 
explain  this  apparently  amazing  method  of  admin- 
istering swill,  and  would  you  recommend  such  a 
manner  of  feeding  hogs?  That  is.  shoveling  swill 
over  a  pile  of  manure,  presumably  horse  manure, 
as  it  is  stated  that  it  is  "procured  from  a  fire  de- 
pa  rt nieiii  house."  Whatever  is  meant  by  this 
strange  process  of  feeding,  the  article  contains 
another  paragraph  of  such  invaluable  and  often 
neglected  advice  as  to  necessity  of  abundance  of 
pure  water  for  hogs,  that  I  quote  it  here  in  full  : 

"One  point  in  the  care  of  hogs,  in  which  Mr. 
Stapleton  is  very  particular,  is  to  give  them  an 
abundance  of  pure  water.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  they  will  drink.  One  barrel  is  used  for 
every  two  yards,  and  is  filled  daily,  if  needed,  with 
water  from  a  spring  on  the  place.  The  hogs  are 
watered  twice  daily,  and  given  as  much  as  they 
will  drink'.  Some  sows  will  drink  five  quarts, 
some  twenty.  Mr.  S.  pointed  out  one  sow  with  a 
litter  of  ti  n  pigs  that  drank  forty  quarts  a  day.  A 
bunch  of  nine  seven-months  pigs  drank  eighty 
quarts  a  day  in  June." 

But  please  say  what  you  think  of  a  hog  diet  of 
mingled  swill  and  horse  manure.  Hogs  and  alfalfa 
are  the  finest  and  surest  kind  of  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  there  should  be 
no  mistake  as  to  feeding  methods. 

A.  J.  Li.oyd. 

1618  82nd  Ave..  Oakland. 

|  The  plan  of  hog  feeding  is  rational,  though  it 
may  offend  our  sensibilities.  But.  remember  this: 
it  is  only  safe  and  rational  because  the  material  is 
fresh  and  no  putrefactive  fermentation,  started. 
The  hotel  waste  is  hauled  daily  and  the  stall  waste 
of  the  fire-stable  is  also  hauled  daily.  If  it  is  not 
done  in  that  way  it  becomes  dangerous  as  well  as 
offensive  to  our  thoughts.  The  hog  is  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  feeding  of  steers,  and  the 
value  of  the  hog  in  saving  grain  voided  by  the 
steer  often  constitutes  the  profit  in  the  operation. 
Those  fire  horses  are  heavily  grain  fed  that  they 
may  have  bottom  for  sudden  strenuous  exertion. 
The  voidings  are  rich  in  undigested  grain,  which 
the  hog  makes  use  of.  The  scheme  is  right  if  the 
work  is  done  right ;  otherwise  it  is  dangerous  and 
abominable. — Editor.] 


THE  PUREBRED  SIRE  ON  RANGE  LAND. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcral  Pbbss  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

A  long  standing  prejudice  has  existed  among 
sheep  and  cattle  men  against  the  so-called  alfalfa 
ram  and  bull,  as  it  is  claimed,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
that  an  animal  raised  on  alfalfa  where  he  is  given 
careful  attention  does  not  stand  up  to  his  work 
when  turned  loose  on  the  rough  range  with  the 
other  cattle  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  worry 
on  the  part  of  the  breeder,  as  he  is  anxious  for 
his  stock  to  prove  satisfactory,  and  it  has  also 
troubled  the  range  man,  as,  while  he  saw  the  need 
of  better  stock,  there  was  always  a  big  risk  that 
the  higher  priced  animal  would  not  adapt  him- 
self to  the  different  conditions,  and  therefore  not 
he  a  good  breeder. 

The  objection  has  been  such  a  big  one  that  many 
breeders  have  abandoned  the  alfalfa  idea  entirely, 
preferring  to  raise  their  stock  as  nearly  like  range 
conditions  as  possible,  but  such  locations  are 
scarce,  and  the  majority  of  our  breeders  com- 
promise by  trying  to  have  part  range  and  part 
alfalfa,  claiming  that  in  this  way  a  better  sized 
animal  can  be  grown  and  that  he  is  hardy  enough 
for  any  work. 

Having  faced  this  problem,  but  still  seeing  the 
need  of  well-bred  stock,  one  of  the  State's  largest 
cattlemen  has  figured  out  a  plan  by  which  he  is 
able  to  use  well-bred  sires  even  though  they  been 
raised  on  valley  land. 

His  plan  in  purchasing  bulls  is  to  buy  short- 
aged  yearlings  instead  of  buying  older  bulls. 
These  young  fellows  are  taken  at  once  to  his 
ranch  and  gradually  worked  into  range  condi- 
tions, and  in  this  way  when  they  are  old  enough 
for  service  they  have  become  so  well  acclimated, 
so  to  speak,  that  they  go  out  with  the  herd  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  Another  advantage  in 
buying  at  that  age  is  that  other  buyers  do  not 
generally  purchase  so  soon,  and  a  much  better 
selection  may  be  had  to  choose  from.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  man's  method  is  that  at 
the  time  of  buying  his  males  he  makes  it  a  rule 
to  take  about  one-third  more  than  would  ordin- 
arily be  considered  necessary,  as,  for  instance, 
instead  of  buying  20  bulls  for  use  on  500  cows,  as 
is  customary,  he  buys  27  instead. 

When  they  are  turned  out  for  service  the  20 
head  are  turned  loose  the  same  as  usual,  while 
the  other  seven  are  kept  at  the  ranch  corrals.  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  range  riders  in  going  over 
the  range  is  to  see  that  the  bulls  are  kept  sep- 
arated, instead  of  allowing  several  of  them  to 
bunch  up  with  a  few  cows,  as  is  often  the  case. 

They  are  also  required  to  report  any  bull  which 
has  been  hurt  or  seems  sick  and  replace  him  im- 
mediately w  ith  one  from  the  surplus  at  the  ranch. 
The  sick  or  hurt  one  is  brought  back  to  the  ranch 
and  taken  care  of  until  he  is  in  shape  for  service 
again. 

By  carrying  out  this  method  it  has  been  found 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cows  are 
bred  every  year  and  also  that  the  percentage  of 
loss  among  the  bulls  is  very  small.  The  above  plan 
would  no  doubt  be  as  valuable  for  the  sheep  man 
as  the  cattleman,  and  while  a  great  many  hold  off 
from  buying  until  a  good  season  for  feed  is  as- 
sured, it  would  seem  advisable  to  purchase  early 
and  young  and  also  to  get  a  few  more  than  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  for  the  stockman  who  over- 
looks building  up  his  herd  with  better  sires  has 
missed  a  big  bet. 


TESTING  MORE  GRADES  IN  STANISLAUS. 

A  number  of  dairymen  around  Newman.  Stan- 
islaus county,  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  A.  J.  Reguar  of  that  place  to  have  him  test 
their  cows  regularly  once  a  month.  The  plan  is 
the  same  as  that  in  operation  by  the  different  cow 
testing  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  state, 
except  that  no  organization  is  formed  by  the 
dairymen. 

It  is  stated  that  over  1000  cows  have  been 
entered  and  paid  for,  the  charge  being  one  dollar 
a  year  per  cow. 

A  previous  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
testing  association  in  this  district  a  few  years  ago 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  one  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 
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Profitable  Cheese  Production. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

According  to  statistics,  the  production  of  cheese 
is  a  long  ways  short  of  the  consumption  in  this 
state,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  cheese  factories  must  operate  to  be  profit- 
able. In  the  past  most  of  our  cheese  has  been 
produced  in  Sonoma,  Marin,  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties,  from  farms  which  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  winter  rains,  therefore  the  spring 
and  early  summer  run  is  good,  but  as  soon  as  the 
green  feed  and  grain  hay  has  been  fed  the  cows 
are  dried  up,  leaving  several  months  of  unprofit- 
able time  on  the  dairyman's  hands.  This  condi- 
tion alone  would  seem  to  discourage  further  devel- 
opment, but  still  another  one  is  that  to  run  a 
cheese  factory  profitably  a  large  herd  of  cows 
must  be  maintained,  usually  from  100  to  300. 

However,  in  the  face  of  both  obstacles,  cheese- 
making  dairies  have  been  maintained  and  have 
also  been  profitable.  The  reason  that  more  cheese 
has  not  been  made  in  our  alfalfa  districts  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  milk  produced  from  alfalfa 
hay  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  to  make  good 
cheese  from,  and  the  good  cheese  maker  from  the 
coast  counties  usually  makes  a  failure  on  alfalfa 
milk. 

The  reason  given  by  experienced  makers  for 
this  condition  is  that  the  gas  in  alfalfa  milk  makes 
the  cheese  raise  out  of  shape  while  the  curing  is 
being  done,,  unless  one  uses  a  different  method 
than  that  generally  practiced,  which  is  simply  to 
cook  the  curd  slower  and  longer  than  with  grass 
milk,  which  takes  the  objectionable  gas  out. 

With  this  obstacle  out  of  the  way  cheese  making 
has  been  found  both  practical  and  profitable  in 
the  alfalfa  districts  near  Salinas,  Monterey  county, 
and  also  in  places  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

One  of  the  largest  in  the  latter  named  district, 
and  perhaps  as  large  as  any  in  the  state,  when 
the  yearly  production  is  considered,  is  the  factory 
located  on  Hubbard  &  Oarmichael's  dairy  near 
Newman,  Stanislaus  county.  This  ranch,  which 
contains  426  acres  of  alfalfa,  supports  an  average 
of  300  dairy  cows  besides  the  dry  stock,  and  the 
milk  is  all  made  into  cheese  and  sold  to  a  San 
Francisco  firm  for  one-half  cent  per  pound  prem- 
ium over  the  market,  showing  that  alfalfa  cheese 
may  be  made  good  by  proper  handling. 

An  accurate  record  of  each  cow's  production, 
and  also  her  test,  is  made  out  each  week,  so  that 
only  good  cows  are  kept,  and  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  state  that  the  returns  from  300  cows  usu- 
ally run  between  $850  and  $900  a  week.  This  is 
better  than  is  usually  made  in  the  same  district 
from  herds  where  butter  fat  is  sold,  but  we  were 
shown  why  this  is  so. 

Taking  100  pounds  of  milk  with  a  test  of  3.5 
per  cent  fat.  for  example,  it  may  seem  that  this 
would  mean  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  fat,  which, 
when  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound,  would  bring  $1.05 
from  the  creamery.  The  same  amount  of  milk 
when  made  into  cheese  will  make  at  least  IOV2 
pounds,  and  perhaps  more,  that  will  sell  for  16 
cents  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  better  at  other 
times.  The  returns  for  the  100  pounds  made  into 
cheese  would  bring,  at  the  above  figure,  1.68,  or 
63  cents  difference. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  producing  is  more  for 
cheese  than  for  butter  fat,  but  there  is  nowhere 
near  the  difference  that  the  returns  would  war- 
rant. 

Whey,  which  is  the  by  product  of  the  cheese 
factory,  is  considered  as  valuable  as  skim  milk  for 
calf  and  hog  feed,  and  while  it  has  to  be  fed  with 
considerable  care,  the  ranch  above  mentioned 
turns  out  a  fine  lot  of  hogs,  and  the  calves  are 
kepi  in  fine  growing  condition. 

The  outlook  for  cheese  making  in  this  state  is 
about  as  promising  as  any  other  phase  of  the  live- 
stock industry  we  have,  providing  one  can  carry 
a  large  herd  and  can  get  a  first  class  cheese  maker, 
for  the  market  is  good  and  can  be  depended  upon 
as  fully  as  the  butter  market. 


CONCRETE  STABLE  FLOORS. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  concrete  stable  floors  de- 
sirable?— City  Farmer,  S.  F. 

Concrete  floors  are  satisfactorily  used  for  horse 


stables,  provided  the  floor  is  ribbed  or  other- 
wise roughened  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  slipping.  Some  stable  men  have  stall  floors 
made  that  way;  some  use  a  wooden  grating  over 
the  concrete  in  places  where  the  horses  have  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  soften  the 
standing  by  plenty  of  sawdust  or  straw  bedding. 


INCREASING  THE  MILK  FLOW. 


The  profits  derived  from  the  continual  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  has  often  been  pointed  out 
through  these  columns,  but  the  experience  of 
John  Grill,  at  Chico,  has  been  so  pronounced 
along  that  line  that  it  should  prove  profitable  to 
others. 

The  dairy  on  this  ranch  has  been  operated  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  old- 
est in  that  district.  The  early  history  of  this 
dairy  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  most  of  our 
pioneer  dairies,  a  cow's  value  being  placed  more 
upon  her  beef  qualities  than  her  milking  powers, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  any  old  cow  was 
good  enough  and  very  little  culling  was  done. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  need  for  better  cows 
was  felt,  as  land  had  increased  in  value  and 
the  scrub  cow  could  no  longer  make  herself  profit- 
able. At  that  time  36  cows  were  selected  for 
the  future  herd  which  produced  900  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  or  25  pounds  per  day  per  cow.  In- 
stead of  being  satisfied  with  this  amount,  which 
was  very  good  for  that  time,  it  was  decided  to 
purchase  a  pure-bred  bull  for  a  further  increase 
of  production.  A  Holstein  bull  having  good  milk 
record  back  of  him  was  secured  and  used  as  the 
herd  bull.  This  breed  was  selected  on  account 
of  the  product  being  sold  to  city  trade,  and  as 
the  Holstein  gave  a  larger  flow  of  milk,  the  re- 
turns naturally  would  be  larger. 

About  this  time  a  stave  silo  was  erected  and 
more  scientific  feeding  method  were  pursued.  It 
was  found  that  these  two  factors  aided  greatly 
in  the  milk  production,  and  since  chat  time  more 
good  bulls  have  been  purchased  as  they  were 
needed,  and  two  more  silos  have  been  erected. 

Culling  has  been  done  during  all  of  these  years, 
and  the  result  is  that  at  present  the  herd  of  23 
cows  are  producing  960  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
or  42  pounds  per  cow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  the 
present  production  from  that  of  former  years, 
which  is  17  pounds  daily  per  cow.  Selling  the 
whole  milk  at  the  average  of  14  cents  per  gal- 
lon, this  means  a  daily  increase  in  returns  of 
30  cents  per  day  per  cow. 

Undoubtedly,  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
better  feeding,  but  the  fact  is  very  apparent  that 
the  better  bred  stock  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it. 

Granting  that  50  per  cent  is  due  to  the  use 
of  better  sires,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  pure- 
bred bulls  have  more  than  paid  for  themselves ; 
in  fact,  one  year's  extra  production  would  pay 
for  a  good  bull  which  could  be  used  at  least  two 
years  and  perhaps  longer. 

The  point  brought  out  most  forcibly  is  that 
the  ordinary  dairyman  can  be  benefited  in  a  large 
way  by  purchasing  bulls  with  milk  records  back 
of  them.  J.  C.  L. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


There  seems  to  be  one  issue  which  exhibitors 
and  the  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety are  united  upon,  and  that  is  more  ground 
room  and  better  buildings.  From  a  livestock  ex- 
hibitor's standpoint,  the  crowded  condition  is 
most  provoking,  as  there  are  not  enough  stalls 
for  everyone  and  as  a  consequence  breeders  this 
year  were  compelled  to  use  the  dairy  barn  which 
should  ordinarily  be  used  for  the  milking  contest 
exclusively. 

Even  by  crowding  there  is  not  enough  room 
for  the  dairy  stock  to  be  placed  together,  and 
the  visitor  is  compelled  to  seek  out  every  con- 
ceivable corner  of  the  grounds  to  be  sure  he 
has  not  missed  anything. 

The  horse  and  mule  men  fared  equally  as  badly, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  visitors  did  not 
see  all  of  the  stock  exhibits  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  did  not  know  where  to  find  them. 


Everyone  attending  semed  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  before  the  Fair  can  grow  larger,  more  room 
must  be  afforded,  as  stockmen  with  thousands 
of  dollars  invested  do  not  care  to  expose  their 
stock  and  take  the  risks  now  necessary. 

The  pure-bred  livestock  industry  has  made 
larger  gains  than  is  evidently  known  of  and  the 
State  Fair  this  year  shows  that  the  bond  issue 
to  be  voted  on  in  1914  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  interested  in  the  future  of  our 
State  Fair. 

The  stockmen  are  not  alone  in  this  respect,  as 
could  be  seen  by  the  tent  annex  to  the  manufac- 
turing building,  the  crowded  quarters  called  the 
Women's  Building,  and  the  so-called  annex  to 
the  Agricultural  Building  now  used  for  two  years. 

The  State  Fair  is  a  great  educational  factor 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  needs  more  room  for  future  development. 

J.  C.  L. 


KILLING  SQUIRRELS. 


During  July,  August,  and  September,  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  a  force  of  28  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ned  Dearborn,  engaged  in  poi- 
soning California  ground  squirrels  on  the  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  and  Sequoia  National 
Forests.  The  dry  year  has  been  particularly 
favorable  to  this  work,  and  the  squirrels  have 
been  almost  completely  exterminated  over  the 
entire  range  of  Dr.  Dearborn's  operations.  The 
work  was  ended  September  30.  The  poison  used 
in  this  work  was  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

Strychnine  (pulverized  alkaloid),  3  ounces. 

Starch,  %  pint. 

Barley,  13  gallons. 

Water,  3  pints. 

The  water  is  placed  over  a  fire  and  heated  to 
boiling;  the  starch  is  dissolved  in  a  half-pint  of 
cold  water  and  added  to  the  boiling  water,  which 
is  stirred  carefully  to  insure  uniform  consistence. 
When  the  starch  has  become  clear,  remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  strychnine.  Mix  this 
poisoned  paste  with  the  barley  until  every  kernel 
is  coated. 

This  work  of  squirrel  extermination  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  ground  squirrels  are 
supposed  to  be  carriers  of  the  bubonic  plague  flea, 
and  Congress  made  a  special  appropriation  this 
year  to  clean  up  some  of  the  infested  National 
Forest  lands  so  that  any  work  required  by  the 
State  authorities  on  adjoining  lands  would  not 
be  lost. 

In  addition  to  its  sanitary  features,  there  is 
an  economic  side  to  the  question  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  and  which  is  vitally  important. 
The  annual  loss  of  range  feed  and  grain  crops 
from  ground  squirrels  is  enormous.  Squirrels, 
where  they  are  left  unmolested,  destroy  at  least 
ten  per  cent  of  the  grass  fed  on  the  range,  and 
on  grain  land  they  destroy  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  crop.  Ranchmen  are  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
annual  loss  from  these  pests,  and  any  work  in 
eradication  means  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State ;  and  ranchmen  own- 
ing land  contiguous  to  the  National  Forests  have, 
as  a  rule,  taken  very  kindly  to  the  work  of  ex- 
termination and  have  been  anxious  to  clear  their 
own  land  of  squirrels  at  the  same  time  that  the 
work  was  conducted  on  the  National  Forests. 


LEAKING  MILK. 


To  the  Editor :  I  saw  in  your  paper  several 
months  ago  a  remedy  for  leaky  cow  teats.  I  mis- 
laid the  paper  and  was  unable  to  find  it.  Would 
be  glad  to  know  what  to  use,  if  you  know. — ■ 
J.  C.  K.,  Healdsburg. 

There  is  no  good  remedy  for  leaky  teats.  The 
muscles  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  hold  the 
milk  in,  and  there  is  no  way  to  strengthen  them. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  use  some  artificial 
method  for  closing  the  opening.  Rubber  bands 
are  not  satisfactory,  and  are  likely  to  be  uncom- 
fortable and  have  a  bad  effect.  The  method  usu- 
ally advised  is  the  application  of  flexible  collo- 
dion to  the  end  of  the  teat  after  milking.  This 
has  to  be  removed  when  milking  starts  again. 
Its  action  is  merely  mechanical  and  it  has  no 
curative  effect,  a  new  application  being  required 
after  every  milking. 
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SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson.  Blacks  Station. 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choiue  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.     C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE— Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros..  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winneis,  finest  stock  in  State.  $:!0 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser.  Denair.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders   of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.     C.  R.  Hanna.  R.  D..  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young.  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS — Bull 
calves  sired  by  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Butter  Boy,  the  sires  of  world's  record 
cows.  Pedigrees  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. Clausen  &  Peterson,  Blacks  Stat., 
Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  hulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ri-ady  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour.  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma.  California — 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad.  Gerties  Son.  and  Melias 
Fox.  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  tC.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frleslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
r.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty. Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64.  Modesto,  Cal. 


I.    S.    GIBSON   CO.,    Williams.    Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  many  times 
in  your  paper  ahout  the  shrinking  of  the 
ranges,  the  rapidly  dwindling  number  of 
beef  cattle,  and  have  personal  and  un- 
happy knowledge  of  the  rising  cost  of 
round  steak  and  beef  for  stew. 

Yet  all  this  seems  to  be  to  be  unnec- 
essary; there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  West  covered  with  chaparral, 
cheap  land,  much  of  it  close  to  a  mar- 
ket, and  all  of  it  simply  awaiting  the 
man  who  brings  into  it  a  breed  of  rumi- 
nants that  browse  instead  of  graze. 

I  am,  through  your  columns,  offering 
to  the  cattle  raiser  a  method  of  obtaining 
a  browsing  kine,  and  offering  to  the  suf- 
fering American  people  relief  from  the 
fear  of  vegetarianism  that  now  so  omi- 
nously threatens  them. 

I  am  advising  the  cattleman  to  kill 
and  sell  his  Hereford  bulls  and  instead 
use  giraffes.  The  giraffe  is  a  browsing 
animal  that  delights  to  feed  on  the  ten- 
der twigs  of  the  highest  shrubs  and  dis- 
dains to  partake  of  the  lowly  grass. 
Breeding  this  long-necked  spotted  browser 
with  our  cows  will  produce  a  race  of 
luliber-neckrd  cows  that  instead  of  eat- 
ing high-priced  alfalfa  will  wax  fat  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  dense  foothill 
chaparral.  Their  progeny  will  feed  the 
world  with  juicy  steaks  raised  not  on 
silage  but  shrubs.  Their  beautiful  spot- 
ted hides  will  bring  a  high  price  in  the 
fur  market  instead  of  being  used  for 
making  into  common  leather.  Their 
carcasses  will  be  doubly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  twelve-foot  necks  which  will 
supply  an  enormous  amount  of  chopped- 
up  stuff  for  boaring-house  beef  stew  and 
for  making  "ham-flavor"  deviled  ham. 

And  what  a  picturesque  sight  a  stock- 
yard will  become,  instead  of  being  filled 
with  bull-necked,  square-built,  bellowing 
steers,  they  will  be  occupied  with  beau- 
tiful, long-necked,  brown-spotted,  gazelle- 
eyed  "Giraffords."  for  this  is  what  I 
christen  them,  the  name  being  a  combi- 
nation of  giraffe  and  Hereford. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.   Dunlap.  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd     .1.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton.  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Guy    Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O    Harris  &  Sons    Harris  Mo 


SHEEP. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires.  Ramboullletes, 
American  Merinus,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS.  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  tlie  dav.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock.  UROMORE  KENNELS. 
Vallejo.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Burebred  yearling  Cotswold 
bucks.  For  further  particulars  inquire 
of  Lewis  Sharp,  R.uby  Valley,  Nevada. 

FOR  SALE— 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.     Perkins  &  Co.,  Perkins.  Cal. 

J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramhouilleta.     Hanford.  Cal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri -color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3. 

Box  69,  Santa  Raso,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns 
Palclnes.  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosb — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


We  will,  of  course,  have  to  employ  at 
our  abattoirs  nothing  but  a  ruffianly  lot 
of  recently  arrived  Bulgarians  or  some 
other  cruel  and  brutal  immigrants,  for 
none  of  us  would  ever  have  the  heart  to 
deprive  such  sleek  and  beautiful  animals 
of  their  precious  lives. 

I  am  giving  to  the  world  this  valuable 
idea  without  hopes  of  gain,  but  with  the 
desire  to  have  my  name  emblazoned  in 
history  along  with  the  names  of  those 
illustrious  men  whose  appellations  were 
bestowed  on  me  by  my  parents  to  dis- 
tinguish me  from  the  many  Tommys  and 
Williams  of  our  country. 

Edison  Bikbank  Jo.nes. 

Oakland. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  SQUIRREL 
POISONER. 

What  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
farmers  around  Manteca  as  the  best  squir- 
rel eradicator  ever  devised  has  been  de- 
signed by  C.  T.  Wiggin,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation 
District,  and  can  be  fixed  up  in  short 
order  by  anyone  who  is  troubled  by  these 
pests. 

It  is  made  by  laying  two  old  fence- 
posts,  or  similar  pieces  of  timber,  side 
by  side,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  or 
at  such  a  distance  that  a  squirrel  will 
have  room  to  go  between  them  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  They  are  nailed 
to  keep  in  position  and  a  board  fixed  to 
lay  over  them  and  to  be  removed  at  will. 

The  poisoning,  with  wheat,  barley  or 
other  poisoned  grain,  is  done  by  prepar- 
ing a  wide  hole  bored  down  from  the 
upper  side  of  each  post  to  within  a 
couple  inches  from  the  bottom.  Then 
from  the  bottom  and  inner  side  of  the 
post  another  smaller  hole  is  bored  to 
meet  it.  This  points  slightly  upward  so 
that  the  poisoned  grain  will  work  out 
through  it.  The  two  together  form  kind 
of  an  "L." 

The  poisoned  grain  is  put  into  the  hole 
and  the  apparatus  set  near  the  holes  of 
the  squirrels.  They  go  under  and  eat 
the  grain,  and  as  they  eat  it  other  grain 
works  down.  New  supplies  of  grain  can 
be  put  in  as  desired.  The  great  advan- 
tage probably  is  that,  being  covered,  it 
forms  an  attractive  hiding  place  for  the 
squirrels,  who  eat  in  peace  in  its  shelter, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  it  will  clean 
out  a  colony  quicker  and  better  than  poi- 
soning in  the  open.  Persons  wno  try  it, 
report  that  after  filling  up  the  squirrel 
holes  they  stay  filled,  all  the  occupants 
apparently  being  killed.  This  apparatus 
can  be  used  where  poultry  or  stock  are 
kept,  as  the  grain  is  covered  and  only 
squirrels  can  get  it.  When  squirrels  are 
all  poisoned  in  one  place,  it  can  be  moved 
to  another. 


PEACE  IN  THE  FOREST  RANGES 


Uncle  Sam's  "keep  off  the  grass"  warn- 
ing was  violated  only  144  times  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  even  though  the  warning 
covered  a  territory  of  more  than  138,000,- 
000  acres  of  national  forest.  In  an- 
nouncing the  record  the  forest  service 
officials  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
showing,  awarding  much  credit  to  the 
stock  raisers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
forests  for  their  co-operation  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  grazing 
trespass,  20  were  dismissed  for  lack  of 
evidence.  A  majority  of  others  already 
have  been  prosecuted  and  fines  and  pun- 
ishment inflicted.  During  the  year  more 
than  20,000,000  head  of  stock  grazed  un- 
der permits  of  the  national  reserve,  and 
32,000  permits  were  issued. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less, 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


\V  \  \TED 


WANTED — Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  irrigation;  experi- 
enced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
S3  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervlrens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I. A  Ml  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  In  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli.  Newman,  Cal. 


LAND  AND  WATER — $100  per  acre. 
Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres.  Merced  county, 
orange,  fruit  land,  good  soil.  R.  AXTELL, 
McCormick,  Wash. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  in  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides:  The  soil  is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  Is 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Electric  power  is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedi- 
cated. No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be 
more  than  three  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion and  packing  house.  20  acres  of  this 
land  can  be  made  to  vleld  an  Income  of 
$2000  to  $4000  annually.  10  acres  can 
make  a  good  living  for  a  family.  The 
price  averages  about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — 
some  lots  lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We 
ask  .cash  payment  of  one-fourth  the  pur- 
chase price,  then  wait  six  years  for  the 
balance.  Low  interest.  Send  for  our  Il- 
lustrated booklet  with  map.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  you  should  buy  In  the 
next  sfrx  weeks — ask  me  why.  W.  P.  Mc- 
KEE,  546  Title  Insurance  Bldg..  Los  An- 
geles. 


BEFORE  COMMENCING  OUR  REGULAR 
SEASON'S  advertising  campaign,  we  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  plant  lovers, 
fruit  growers  and  our  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  we  not  only  have 
a  magnificent  and  complete  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stocks,  but  in  addition  to 
this  will  have  many  novelties  to  offer  which 
will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  solicit 
Inquiries  NOW  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  inducements  on  many  lines.  Mall 
us  a  list  of  your  probable  wants  NOW  and 
permit  us  to  figure  with  you.  Our  firm  Is 
backed  with  30  years  of  an  honorable, 
straightforward  business  career  and  we 
always  have  our  customers'  interests  at 
heart.  Our  annual  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion about  November  15th.  If  you  are  in- 
terested let  us  hear  from  you.  FANCHER 
CREEK  NURSERIES.  INC.,  Box  180, 
Fresno,  California. 


Fr-iit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  Inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE.  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria).  Box  W,  687  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin.  It  will  Interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 


A  party  with  a  good  powerful  power 
well  boring  or  drilling  rig  can  make  big 
money  by  writing  me.  I  want  to  go  In 
partners  with  proper  party  and  can  secure 
10  wells  to  bore  at  once..  H.  LICHTEN- 
STEIN.  24  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct..  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Grldley.  Cal..  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME.  FERTILIZERS. 
H.  B.  Matthews.  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Good  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    Ayers  Botts,  Acampo,  CaL 
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PEORIA  DRILL 

Why  You  Should  Buy  the  Drill 
With  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 


r5u  r|&c 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  FOR  GRAIN 
HAULING. 


Hundreds  of  other  practical,  progressive 
farmers  have  made  big,  extra  cash  profits 
by  using  the  only  drill  with  a  furrow 
opener  that  sows  every  seed  evenly  at  a 
proper  depth,  in  a  packed  furrow.  How 
about  you?  You  must  know  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  making  every  seed  count  and 
Of  having  a  uniform  stand.  You  must 
know  that  any  furrow  opener  which  com- 
bines every  advantage  of  the  single  disc 
and  the  shoe  is  as  near  to  perfection  as 
any  practical  farmer  could  expect.  We 
want  to  tell  you  all  the  facts,  figures  and 
proof  of  the  money-making  and  money- 
saving  advantages  of  the 

PEORIA  DRILL 

The  only  one  equipped  with  our  famous 
Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.  Read  what 
one  of  the  bisrgest  grain  raisers  in  the 
country  writes:  "We  have  given  the  drill 
you  shipped  a  good  trial  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  it's  the  best  drill  made." — 
Wyman  Land  Co.,  Halsted,  Minn. 

Let  us  send  booklet  telling  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  discard  all  other  makes  for 
this  Peoria,  with  its  wonderful  Disc  Shoe 
Furrow  Opener. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  CO. 

Established  1886 
Stockton  Los  Angeles 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


S3 


Price  $15 

which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  yon  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  it. 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stork,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

94  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 
A  FOUNDATION  HERD  OF 

Pure  Bred  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Bogs 

Owing  to  other  business,  I  will  sell 
at  once  my  herd  of  16  Jerseys,  partly 
registered,  including  18  month  old  bull 
Gerties  Woodland  Son  106120,  sired  by 
the  famous  bull  Gerties  Son,  and  whose 
dam  was  Lady's  Setty  Victor.  Also  my 
herd  of  Berkshires,  including  3  boars, 
3  brood  sows  due  to  farrow  soon,  and 
2  gilts.  This  herd  produced  the  boar, 
Brinton's  Longfellow  Junior,  champion 
boar  at  Sacramento,  1912;  also  got 
first  for  best  boar  under  two  years  at 
State  Fair,  1913. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing your  foundation  herd  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Call  at  my  ranch  near  town  or  write. 
A.    H.    BRINTON,    WOODLAND,  CAL. 


In  the  literature  of  the  motor-truck 
people  we  find  this  interesting  account 
of  grain-hauling  with  horse-less  vehicles: 

"Regarding  the  grain  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  a  few  of  the  ranchers 
in  this  line  who  are  using  motor  trucks," 
says  Ivan  de  Jongh,  general  manager  of 
the  Pioneer  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  the 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Trucks.  "With  thousands  of 
bags  of  grain  to  be  hauled  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August — the  hottest 
in  the  year — the  necessity  for  this  means 
of  transportation  is  keenly  felt,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  ten  more 
months  to  follow,  when  there  is  no  grain 
to  haul,  it  prevents  grain  ranchers  from 
investing.  This  problem  will  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  local  transfer  and  dray- 
age  companies  of  the  nearby  towns,  and 
it  will  be  handled  with  the  use  of  trail- 
ers, just  as  the  present  large  spike  teams 
are  doing. 

"The  ensuing  year,  the  Tulare  lake 
lands  yielded  one  of  their  biggest  crops, 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sacks  of  grain  to  be  hauled  from  12  to 
25  miles  from  these  famous  grain  fields. 
The  transportation  was  a  difficult  matter, 
and  every  horse  in  the  section  was  put 
into  the  harness,  and  still  the  work  was 
slow.  One  enterprising  local  man  pur- 
chased a  five-ton  motor  truck  and  made 
a  detour  of  the  Tulare  fields,  which  gave 
him  five  miles  greater  running  distance 
than  the  road  used  by  the  teams,  but  a 
better  road,  as  it  was  not  cut  and  chopped 
up  by  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  wagon 
tires.  By  using  two  and  sometimes  three 
trailers  he  would  bring  as  high  as  12  and 
13  tons  of  grain  on  a  trip,  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  speed  of  four  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

"By  arranging  his  trips  cleverly,  he 
was  enabled  to  land  his  last  load,  which 
was  always  his  biggest,  about  midnight, 
taking  this  load  at  a  speed  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  This  grain  would  then  be 
handed  over  to  the  warehouse  the  first 
thing  upon  opening,  and  he  would  start 
again,  making  two  quick  trips  during  the 
day  with  lighter  loads,  and  one  heavy 
trip  at  night.  He  has  estimated  to  handle 
with  his  truck  and  trailer  more  grain 
than  twelve  four-horse  teams  could  han- 
dle, and  his  gross  earnings  per  day  were 
well  over  $100.  During  the  forty  days' 
work,  he  estimated  that  he  had  cleared 
between  ?2500  and  $3000  net." 


WHY  BEAT  THE  PANS? 


Many  beekeepers  beat  tin  pans  at 
swarming  time  because  they  think  it 
makes  the  bees  settle  down,  but  a  con- 
tributor to  Bee  Culture  says  that  this 
practice  is  merely  a  relic  of  a  forgotten 
English  law  which  required  the  bee- 
keepers to  give  notice  in  this  way  that 
his  bees  were  swarming  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  follow  them.  If  he  lost  sight 
of  them  after  giving  this  warning  the 
bees  became  the  property  of  the  person 
on  whose  land  they  alighted. 


You  should  have  no  room  on  the  farm 
for.  a  worthless  dog  which  chases  the 
dairy  cows. 


Hopland  Herd 


Shorthorn  Cattle 


Eight  Yearling  Bulls,  Grandsons  of  the  famous  sire  King1  Edward- 
six  dark  red  and  two  roan. 

Also  three  registered  yearling  Holstein  Bulls,  exceptionally  good 
values.   Write  for  prices. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 


When  the  cows  have  only  dry  feed  they 
need  more  water  than  when  their  ration 
is  succulent. 


Cheesecloth  folded  four  times  makes  an 
excellent  strainer. 


Keep  the  pail  clean  and  the  calves 
won't  stand  much  chance  of  having 
scours. 


The  really  good  dairy  cow  does  not 
carry  over  much  fat  on  her. 


Why  Experiment 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A  SILO  BUILT  BY  A  CONCERN  THAT 

KNOWS  HOW. 

The  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  has  many 
practical  patented  features  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  and  preserve  ensilage.  A  little  investiga- 
tion will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  to  erect  a 
silo. 

The  next  question  is  "What  silo?"  You  cannot 
afford  to  experiment. 

You  want  a  silo  that  by  many  years  of  use  has 
proved  its  worth. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
built  cheap  home-made  re-sawed  silos  in  order  to 
save  a  little  expense  in  the  start  and  later  on  re- 
placed them  with  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

Buy  an  Ideal  now  and  save  that  last  cutting 
of  alfalfa  which  is  generally  lost  on  account  of  fall  rains,  etc.,  and 
at  the  same  time  preparing  yourself  against  burnt  out  pastures  the 
coming  year. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 

Write  for  catalog  and  jull  information. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


At  the  State 'Fair  just  closed,  every  first 
prize  in  the  Shire  classes  was  won  by 
horses  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm. 

\  Stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  reasonable 
.5  prices. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke     A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two   firsts'  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


lit  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS  , 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 


Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (813  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices 
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Looking  for  More  Beef. 


According  to  reports,  the  shortage  of 
beef  cattle  which  is  causing  anxiety  in 
a  number  of  circles  was  indicated  by  the 
sentiment  expressed  at  the  national 
convention  of  American  packers  held  in 
Chicago  last  week.  In  the  words  of  Pres. 
Bischoff,  as  reported  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  it  is  the  most  important  and 
timely  problem  now  before  the  American 
people.  In  his  opening  address,  which 
outlined  the  existing  conditions,  he  de- 
clared that  unless  the  situation  changed 
in  the  next  10  years,  porterhouse  steak 
would  be  selling  at  $1  per  pound  and 
other  cuts  in  proportion. 

Recent  tariff  legislation  tending  to 
favor  the  admission  of  frozen  beef  from 
Argentina  and  Australia  has  a  harmful 
effect,  he  believes,  in  that  it  tends  to  dis- 
courage American  cattle  raisers.  He 
does  not  believe,  however,  that  there  will 
be  much  actual  competition,  because  hotel 
and  restaurant  men  have  asserted  that 
this  frozen  beef  does  not  compare  in  qual- 
ity and  flavor  with  the  native  corn-fed 
product,  and  will  always  sell  for  a  lower 
price  for  this  reason.  He  recommended 
to  the  association  that  they  make  an  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$100,000  per  year  for  the  next  five  years 
to  inaugurate  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  farmers  ;ind  ranchmen  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  beef  pro- 
duction. 

More  Beef  from  Farms. — A  similar 
note  was  voiced  in  the  address  of  John  T. 
Russell,  president  of  the  Master  Butchers' 
Association  of  America,  who  advocated 
that  the  government  subsidize  the  raising 
of  live  stock  where  farmers  do  not  have 
the  means  to  begin.  He  mentioned  a  bill 
which  will  soon  be  introduced  in  congress 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  calves  and 
breeding  sows  and  voiced  the  hope  that 
farmers  will  of  their  own  volition  take  up 
beef  raising.  "It  is  no  more  logical  to 
mourn  the  disappearance  of  the  range 
cattle  industry,"  he  said,  "than  to  regret 
(he  disappearance  of  the  buffalo."  Cattle 
growing  on  the  open  range  was  a  reckless 
system  of  gambling,  but  the  new  condi- 
tions, in  which  every  farmer  will  have 
his  own  breeding  herd,  will  insure  sta- 
bility. He  mentioned  the  work  *eing 
done  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  big 
packers  have  organized  loan  companies  to 
finance  feeding  operations,  and  suggested 
similar  work  to  encourage  cattle  breeding. 

Beef  Will  Never  Be  Cheap  Again.- — 
f)omestic  cattle  production  will  supply 
the  beef  shortage  in  due  time  and  the  en- 
croachments of  Argentina  and  Australian 
beef  will  be  a  small  item,  is  the  belief  of 
tf-.mes  E.  Poole,  who  discussed  the  future 
meat  supply.  Meat  will  never  be  cheap 
again,  he  declared,  and  although  theorists 
have  cherished  the  illusion  that  an  ava- 
lanche of  beef  and  mutton  awaits  the  free 
trade  era,  they  will  soon  be  discredited. 
Much  saving  will  be  effected  in  the  future 
by  eliminating  the  expense  of  hauling 
cattle  around  the  country  and  saving  the 
shrinkage  brought  about  in  that  way. 
That  means  that  they  will  be  raised  and 
matured  near  the  same  place.  Big  steers 
dre  out  of  date  and  the  long  yearlings 
weighing  800  to  1200  pounds  will  make  up 
the  bulk  of  future  supplies.  A  number 
of  interesting  suggestions  were  made, 
some  of  which  are  more  or  less  imprac- 
ticable. 

Prm.ic  Abattoir-;. — Bearing  on  this 
question  of  the  future  meat  supply.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Galloway  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  believes  the  solution 
lies  in  the  establishment  of  municipal 
slaughter  houses,  according  to  recent 
questions  in  the  public  prints.  He  points 
out  the  difficulty  the  small  farmer  has  in 
profitably  marketing  one  or  a  small  num- 
ber of  beeves,  and  thinks  these  should  be 
established  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities. 


He  contends  that  the  farmer  will  produce 
cattle  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  more  profit- 
able than  field  crops  exclusively;  not 
through  charitable  motives,  but  from 
business  motives.  "In  the  future  we 
shall  have  to  look  to  the  small  farmer — 
by  him,  I  mean  the  farmer  with  average 
sized  farms  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States, 
New  England,  the  South  and  the  Middle 
West.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  in 
these  sections  to  increase  the  number  of 
cattle  raised  annually  and  the  department 
is  ready  to  assist.  With  cattle  tick  eradi- 
cated in  the  South,  I  look  for  that  part  of 
the  country  to  find  cattle  raising  most 
profitable." 


LOSSES  FROM  WRONG  SPEED 
OF  SEPARATOR. 


The  statement  that  lots  of  butter-fat  is 
lost  by  running  the  separator  at  the 
wrong  speed  is  so  simple  to  make  that 
most  people  overlook  it  and  most  papers 
seldom  mention  it  for  fear  of  covering 
the  same  ground  too  often.  Judging  from 
all  accounts,  however,  the  subject  is  bliss- 
fully ignored  by  too  many  dairymen,  and 
lots  of  fat  consequently  goes  out  with 
the  skim-milk.  A  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter taken  from  the  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  after  a  large  number  of  exhaust 
ive  tests  will  show  the  losses  sustained. 
This  report  says: 

"In  these  tests  it  was  shown  that  in- 
correct separator  speed  will  cost  the 
dairyman  who  has  20  cows  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  a  year.  The  average  cow 
produces  3500  lbs.  of  milk,  or  70,000  lbs. 
for  the  herd.  Rua  through  a  separator 
correctly  operated,  the  butter-fat  would 
amount  to  2954  lbs.,  or  3446  lbs.  of  but 
ter,  which  at  30c  a  pound  amounts  to 
$1033.80.  If  the  separator  is  operated  at 
the  lower  'guess'  rate  of  speed  as  shown 
in  the  Purdue  tests,  only  1699  lbs.  of 
butter  would  have  been  produced.  At  the 
same  rate  per  pound,  this  would  bring 
the  dairyman  only  $509.70,  or  a  loss  in 
a  single  year  of  $524.10.  This  loss  is 
sustained  simply  because  of  the  need  of 
a  cream  separator  speed  indicator — be- 
cause the  dairyman  guesses  at  the  speed 
of  his  separator." 

That  is  a  great  big  loss,  and  it  is  safe 
to  guess  that  things  are  about  the  same 
here  as  there  on  some  dairies.  The  di- 
rections with  the  separator  tell  the  cor- 
rect speed  and  how  to  figure  it  out.  The 
figuring  and  keeping  with  directions  give 
a  very  easy  way  to  save  a  lot  of  monev. 


CERTIFIED  MILK  AS  A  WINNER 

"Certified  milk"  is  growing  in  favor, 
according  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, which  announced  today  that  the 
daily  production  of  126  dairies  in  the 
I'nited  States  now  is  nearly  25,000  gal- 
lons, an  increase  of  nearly  three  hundred 
per  cent  in  five  years.  The  department 
points  out.  however,  that  this  amount  is 
only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  milk  supply  of  the  country. 

The  department  experts  lay  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  expensive  apparatus  is 
not  so  necessary  to  the  production  of 
certified  and  absolutely  clean  milk  as  is 
a  careful  and  unremitting  attention  to 
sanitary  details. 

In  the  bulletin  which  the  department 
at  Washington  has  just  issued,  the  proper 
methods  for  turning  out  certified  milk  are 
set  forth. 


Sunshine,  pure  air,  and  clean  stables 
are  necessary  for  successfully  managing 
a  dairy. 


The  gasoline  engine  gives  a  more  uni- 
form and  even  power  for  the  separator 
than  can  be  provided  by  hand. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A.  <:.  HI  HI,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

ADDRESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Hare  Imported  Mere  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  I'nited  States 
During  the  I. ant  Year. 
References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.    Merchants  Natl.  Bank. 
Portland.  Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS       -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 


Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires,  but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fitting* 

and  valves. 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS   IKU.H    WORKS.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ng, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1|> A  Sor«9,  Bruisei, or 
1119  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancer-s,  Boils 

Human  S^i.^ 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

Body  r  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  eld  or  chronic 
ailment!  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


  A   

Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caudle  Balsam  did 
my  rheumstijm  more  |»od  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'^bille."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1 .80  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggi«ti,  or  sent 
by  ui  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  IK 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  fiee  book.  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk. 11  Your  name  and  ad- 
diesson  a  postal  is  enough. 

COUISON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Gal 


SHROPSHIRE^ 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland.  Cal 


Greatest  Fair  for  Fresno. 


QUALITY  BERKSH1RES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Fresno  county  has  long  been  famous  for 
many  things,  including  grapes,  peaches, 
etc.,  but  she  has  added  a  new  conquest 
to  her  list  this  year  by  giving  a  county 
fair  almost  equal  to  the  State  Fair  in 
many  respects,  and  which  far  surpassed 
any  county  fair  ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  many  thousands  of  visitors  in  daily 
attendance  agreed  that  there  was  ample 
entertainment  provided  for  everyone  from 
the  throngs  who  go  entirely  for  the 
amusement  features  to  the  people  from 
the  rural  districts  who  care  more  for  the 
educational  features. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this 
fair  was  the  fine  display  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  equipment  which  was  on  ex- 
hibition, both  by  local  concerns  and  those 
from  a  distance.  Daily  demonstrations 
were  given  by  many  of  the  pump  com- 
panies, gasoline  engine  and  tractor  con- 
cerns, and  two  firms  demonstrated  the 
milking  machine  in  actual  operation.  In 
this  division  nothing  was  lacking  for  one 
to  get  ample  information  along  equip- 
ment lines,  which  made  the  fair  well 
worth  while  to  the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  at  this  fair  is 
always  attractive,  being  filled  with  booths 
representing  the  different  towns  adjacent 
to  Fresno.  Among  those  exhibiting  were 
Sanger,  Fowler,  Kingsbury,  Carruthers, 
Selma,  and  exhibits  from  Madera  and 
Fresno  counties. 

The  poultry  show  this  year  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  in  fact  much  better  than  has 
usually  been  shown  at  any  of  the  fairs 
this  year  on  account  of  the  off-season  for 
poultry.  Doubtless  more  room  will  be 
needed  for  this  department  in  the  future, 
as  the  present  quarters  look  to  be  pretty 
well  filled  up. 

An  interesting  feature  on  exhibition 
this  year  was  the  total  amount  of  alfalfa 
hay  produced  on  one  acre  in  one  year. 
The  exhibit  was  from  Carruthers,  Fresno 
county,  and  contains  over  11%  tons,  baled, 
or  enough  to  feed  two  ordinary  cows  for 
a  year.  Such  exhibits  as  this  are  educa- 
tional in  many  ways,  as  they  show  what 
a  great  plant  alfalfa  is  in  this  State  if 
properly  taken  care  of. 

The  livestock  show  was  better  in  most 
respects  than  heretofore,  and  as  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  interest  taken  in 
the  different  divisions  this  year,  the  ex- 
hibitors should  in  the  future  receive  bet- 
ter accommodations,  especially  as  they  are 
mostly  from  a  distance  and  spend  consid- 
erable money  in  making  the  trip. 

The  draft-horse  classes  were  mostly 
filled  with  local  or  nearby  horses,  with 
the  exception  of  a  showing  made  by  the 
California  Polytechnical  College  in  charge 
of  Professor  Rube],  who  also  showed  some 
fine  Jerseys. 

T.  S.  Glide  had  a  creditable  showing  of 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


ONE  REGISTERED 

PERCHERON 

STALLION 

•2  years  old,  color  steel  gray;  will  make 
1800  to  2000-pound  horse. 

Also  one  Registered  Percheron  mare, 
6  years  old,  color  steel  gray,  for  sale. 
Both  fine  individuals. 

C.  W.  VAN  GELDER 

Acampo,  Cal. 


Short-horns  entered,  taking  down  all  of 
the  money  with  no  competition. 

The  Cartwright  herd  of  Red  Polled  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  the  Dutch  Belted  herd 
owned  by  U.  G.  Strader,  were  entered  and 
won  everything  with  no  competition. 

The  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  of  Lockeford, 
showed  their  prize-winning  herd  of  Jer- 
seys, with  all  awards  and  no  competition, 
as  did  Minor  &  Thornton,  of  Kearney 
Park,  with  the  Holsteins. 

A  new  entry  in  the  livestock  classes 
this  year  was  A.  M.  Humphrey's  of  Guern- 
sey cattle,  who  also  showed  his  prize-win- 
ning Berkshire  hogs,  with  no  competition 
in  either  division. 

Other  exhibitors  of  swine  were  Linquist 
Bros,  of  Turlock,  who  showed  their  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  with  no  competition. 

While  the  quality  in  all  divisions  was 
of  a  high  standard,  there  should  be  more 
competition  to  make  the  stock  show  a 
more  entertaining  and  educational  fea- 
ture. 

The  judges  of  livestock  were  Prof.  Gor- 
don True  for  dairy  cattle,  and  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson  for  swine,  both  being  from 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis.  Professor 
Rubel,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  did  the  horse 
and  mule  judging. 

The  attendance  for  the  week  was  much 
larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Fair,  and  at  the  close  the  directors 
were  promising  great  things  for  next 
year.  J.  C.  L. 


A  BOVINE  BANQUET. 

A  unique  banquet,  at  which  cows  were 
present,  not  only  as  interested  spectators 
but  as  guests  of  honor,  was  given  last 
week  at  Monrovia.  It  was  served  in  a 
large  cowbarn  to  sixty  society  and  club 
women.  The  diners  were  seated  at  long 
tables  next  to  the  stanchions.  The  festive 
board  was  decorated  with  wild  flowers, 
which  the  cows  were  occasionally  able  to 
reach  by  a  long  stretch.  The  menu  con- 
sisted principally  of  milk  and  cream,  and 
the  various  products  of  milk — cheese,  ice- 
cream, milk  bread,  peaches  and  cream 
and  pastry  in  which  butter  and  milk  were 
the  predominating  ingredients. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Davies  was  toastmaster.  The 
principal  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Dr.  F.  M.  Pot- 
tenger  and  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Lewis.  Both 
women  spoke  of  the  need  of  sanitary 
dairies  and  told  of  the  interest  of  Los 
Angeles  clubwomen  in  obtaining  pure 
milk. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Masenheimer  explained  how 
she  milked  sixty-one  cows  with  three  ma- 
chine units  in  less  than  one  hour.  The 
operator  explained  that  it  required  three 
men  three  hours  to  milk  the  same  sixty 
one  cows. 


NATIONAL  WORK  AGAINST  HOG 
CHOLERA. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 
AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Call  and  see  them  at  Modesto  (5%  miles 
northwest). 

This  is  a  choice  lot,  part  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
M.  HOI.DRIDGE. 


Inauguration  of  a  countrywide  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  or  control  hog 
cholera  is  urged  in  a  special  report  by 
Marion  Dorset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  who  estimates  that  during  the 
last  year  about  $00,000,000  worth  of  hogs 
died  of  the  disease. 

After  experimenting  for  more  than  25 
years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
finally  discovered  a  serum  that  will  pre 
vent  the  disease  and  which  now  is  beinp 
distributed  in  30  States.  This  work,  how 
ever,  Mr.  Dorset  says,  has  not  resulted  in 
a  diminution  in  the  price  as  a  whole. 

In  suggesting  a  national  cholera  cam 
paign,  the  report  urges  that  the  serum  be 
used  as  a  basis.  The  success  of  the  move 
ment,  it  says,  depends  upon  the  estab 
lishment  of  efficient  State  and  federal 
organizations  which  will  work  together 
but  which  must  enlist  "the  full  co-opera 
tion  and  support  of  the  farmers." 


Dairymen  and 
Fruitmen! 

See  FAIRMEAD  Now 

Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
sub-divided  into 
10-20-40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices — Easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R"  today. 

Co-Operative  Land  and 
Trust  Co. 

B95  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUe*. 


ORO  LOMA 

$100  AN  ACRE 

If  you  are  looking  for  20,  40  or  60  acres 
of  good  land,  we  want  you  to  see  Oro 
Loma,  with  its  great  Egyptian  corn  crops, 
alfalfa,  watermelons,  millet  and  sorghum 
before  the  harvest.  We  want  you  to  see 
our  great  well  system  irrigating  daily  and 
producing  thousands  of  dollars  while  the 
canals  are  shut  off  for  the  summer.  School 
now  open  for  fall  term.  You  deal  direct 
with  the  owners.  There  is  no  better  land 
at  any  price  and  you  get  all  the  water  you 
need  the  year  round,  twelve  irrigations  a 
year  if  you  want  it.  Six  crops  of  alfalfa 
are.  Never  again  will  you  be  offered  the 
best  land  in  the  state  for  $100  an  acre  with 
water  right  and  main  ditches.  Largest 
Burbank's  spineless  cactus  plantation  In 
the  world  on  Oro  Loma.  In  the  heart  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  valley.    Easy  terms. 

CLARK  &  REED,  Owners 

411-112  Balboa  Building 
San  Francisco 

FRESNO  OFFICE  —  FORSYTHE  BUILDING 
B.  GATEWOOl),  Agent. 


The  '  'Superior' ' 


^      SUPERIOR  mfo 

iPili 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 
20  Dixon  4  Inches  apart. 

On  33i/t  acres  this  drill  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season,  in  the  saving  of 
seed  alone. 

WE  CAN  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

liy  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills-  kow- 
prlced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  l>y  over  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  whore  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  bo  used  in  any  injector, 
but  Cutter's  Is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't 
itock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  i  owne 

Dealers  in  S7  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADED  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
rrlrCn  ai»ira.  -LL»FaU  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or*. 
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Getting  the  Turkeys  Ready  for 
Early  Market. 


(Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RoVAt  PRESS  by 
Susan  Swaysoooh.  1 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
we  have  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open 
or  they  slip  by  us  without  our  knowing 
they  are  anywhere  around.  It  only  looks 
like  the  other  day  since  we  were  fattening 
the  turkeys  for  last  Thanksgiving,  and 
yet  it  will  soon  be  around  again.  Any- 
way, it  is  just  about  time  to  be  getting 
the  flock  sized  up  and  finding  out  what 
condition  they  are  in.  From  all  indica- 
tions the  turkey  crop  of  the  State  will  be 
a  good  one;  there  have  been  very  few 
complaints  of  sickness  this  year,  or  of 
loss  at  hatching  time,  and  these  are  the 
things  we  have  to  go  by  in  sizing  up  a 
crop.  There  has  been  an  abundance  of 
grasshoppers  this  year,  and  while  that 
means  more  or  less  destruction  to  grain 
crops,  it  is  good  for  ducks  and  turkeys; 
in  fact,  when  the  grasshopper  crop  is 
good,  ducks  and  turkeys  literally  live  in 
clover. 

Sorting  Out. — Now  to  get  the  best 
prices  for  what  we  produce  there  must,  be 
a  system  in  our  marketing  the  produce. 
There  is  nothing  sold  on  pure  merit  alone 
these  days,  no  matter  what  it  is,  nor 
how  good,  if  it  is  not  marketed  in  an 
attractive  form  that  appeals  -to  the  eye 
we  never  do  get  the  top  notch  price  for 
It  So  the  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to 
get  the  top  price  is  to  sort  out  our  tur- 
keys into  sizes.  The  largest  and  most  for- 
ward are  to  be  gotten  ready  for  Thanks- 
giving, not  tnat  prices  are  any  better  at 
that  particular  time,  but  because  by  sell- 
ing a  portion  of  the  crop  then  it  makes 
more  room  and  feed  for  those  that  are 
left.  I  have  many  times  noticed  how  fast 
the  left-overs  grow  after  the  bullies  of 
the  flock  are  gone.  Big  turkeys  and  chick 
ens  are  always  bosses  over  the  lesser 
ones,  driving  them  from  the  feed  and 
chasing  them  around  the  yards,  so  that 
what  feed  they  get  doesn't  seem  to  do 
them  a  bit  of  good. 

Another  reason  we  should  sell  off  the 
biggest  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving  is  that 
after  they  attain  a  certain  size  or  weight 
we  keep  them  at  a  loss.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter to  sell  when  a  thing  is  ready  for 
the  market,  even  though  we  do  not  get 
quite  as  much  as  we  might  get  later. 
So  let  them  be  sorted  out  and  the  larg- 
est put  by  themselves  and  run  into  a 
good  big  yard,  if  one  can  be  had;  if  not, 
they  should  be  fed  separately  until  toward 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  then 
penned  up. 

Never  try  to  pen  turkeys  up  without 
first  providing  perches  for  them,  and 
these  should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible 
because  the  higher  they  are  the  better 
the  turkeys  will  like  them.  Until  they 
are  penned  up  for  the  final  finish,  corn 
is  as  good  a  feed  as  can  be  fed,  but 
after  they  are  penned,  some  soft  feed 
should  be  served.  For  this  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  good  kettle  of  small 
boiled  potatoes;  when  cooked  soft,  add 
as  much  ground  corn  as  potatoes  and 
water  will  absorb,  and  mash  all  together 
with  a  home-made  masher,  adding  a  good 
handful  of  salt  and  using  the  masher 
until  every  bit  is  fine.  When  cold,  this 
can  be  sliced,  and  if  properly  mixed  will 
be  well  cooked  all  through. 

"  catering  to  fancy  trade,  such  things 
as  celery  tops  can  be  boiled  in  with  the 
potatoes,  or  any  desired  flavor  may  be 
given  the  meat  by  feeding  the  right  food, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  to  mix  wine 
in  the  mash  feed  to  give  the  meat  a 
liquor  tang,  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but 
some  folks  like  such  foolishness. 

Turkey  Conditions. — Just  straight  well 
fed  turkey  is  good  enough  for  most  of 
us,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  we  live 


in  a  State  where  there  is  feed  enough 
left  to  make  them  fat,  for  according  to 
what  those  say  who  have  been  back  East, 
we  are  far  and  away  the  most  favored 
of  all  States  in  the  Union.  It  does  not 
require  any  argument  to  prove  that  any 
year — at  least  it  does  not  to  me.  I  was 
ten  years  getting  here,  but  I  am  here  tc> 
stay,  and  glad  that  I  can  stay.  There 
are  some  few  things  that  are  good  thnt 
come  from  other  States  in  the  Union,  but 
we  can  fatten  turkeys  as  well  as  most 
of  them.  After  a  few  days  of  the  boilrd 
potatoes  and  ground  corn,  add  a  little  tal- 
low or  any  kind  of  wholesome  grease  to 
the  mash  and  feed  this  mash  twice  a  dav, 
morning  and  noon  and  give  coin  at  night. 
If  corn  is  fed  in  the  morning  it  takes 
so  long  to  digest  that  the  birds  do  not 
get  hungry  during  the  day,  and  of  course, 
if  not  hungry,  they  are  not  making  much 
flesh;  so  it  is  policy  to  feed  mash  in 
the  daytime  and  corn  at  night  when  there 
are  several  hours  for  it  to  digest. 

Plenty  of  fresh  clean  water  and  some 
shade  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  health 
and  fattening  capacity  of  the  turkeys,  so 
let  that  be  looked  after  as  regularly  as 
the  feeding,  for  all  belong  together. 

Live  or  Dressed  Turkeys ?•— Whether 
to  sell  live  or  dressed  often  bothers  a 
person,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  be 
guided  by  the  distance  from  market.  San 
Francisco  commission  men  rather  prefer 
live  turkeys  from  nearby  towns,  and 
dressed  from  long-distance  points.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  want  to  satisfy  their  pa- 
trons and  are  always  ready  to  give  ad- 
vice in  matters  pertaining  to  their  busi- 
ness. So  when  in  doubt,  it  is  always 
best  to  write  to  some  commission  man 
that  advertises  in  the  Press  or  other  repu- 
table farm  paper.  If  you  live  at  a  dis- 
tance and  must  sell  dressed,  then  do  the 
work  in  an  up-to-date  manner  so  that 
you  can  command  the  top  prices.  Turkeys 
must  always  be  dry  picked,  so  care  must 
be  taken  to  kill  the  birds  right.  By 
using  a  proper  killing  knife,  it  is  possible 
to  strike  the  brain  and  thus  cause  all 
the  feathers  to  become  loose.  This  means 
a  whole  lot  to  those  who  are  doing  the 
picking.  The  picking  must  be  commenced 
at  once,  for  the  cooler  the  bird  gets  the 
tighter  the  feathers  get  and  harder  to 
pull.  Don't  singe  them,  or  you  may  pos- 
sibly blacken  the  flesh,  which  would  spoil 
the  sale. 

Cooi.ino. — After  the  feathers  are  all 
pulled,  the  fowls  must  be  cooled  before 
packing.  If  it  is  near  night  and  they 
could  be  hung  outdoors,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  then  all  heat  would  be  out  before 
packing.  But  if  they  have  to  be  shipped 
very  far  to  a  market,  one  cannot  afford 
to  keep  them  over  night  and  the  cooling 
must  be  done  with  cold  water.  After 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  be  very 
sure  to  wipe  each  one  perfectly  dry,  even 
if  it  takes  two  cloths  to  do  the  work, 
for  if  any  moisture  be  left  on  the  meat 
and  the  shipment  should  be  delayed  on 
the  way,  every  last  one  of  your  turkeys 
might  be  discarded.  So  you  see  it  pays 
to  be  careful  over  the  little  things.  Now 
having  dried  the  turkeys,  the  packing 
comes  next.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not 
draw  the  birds,  and  it  is  well  to  leave 
just  a  few  feathers  on  the  first  wing  joint. 
Have  good  clean  boxes  or  barrels  to  ship 
in;  if  you  use  boxes,  those  that  will  hold 
two  tiers  are  the  best.  Line  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  box  with  clean  wrapping 
paper  and  lay  the  first  tier  of  birds  in 
rows  on  the  back.  The  next  tier  should 
be  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  whichever  way  the  box  is  opened, 
bottom  or  top,  the  turkeys  will  be  found 
back  to  the  box.  A  clean  layer  of  paper 
should  cover  the  turks  before  nailing  on 


the  top  boards.  An  attractive  shipment 
gives  a  good  impression  and  shows  the 
merchant  that  you  understand  your  busi- 
ness and  will  expect  a  good  price  for  your 
goods;  while  an  unattractive  shipment 
leads  them  to  think  you  are  an  old  fos- 
sil that  they  send  any  old  price  to  that 
happens  to  suit  them.  Mind,  I  don't  say 
for  certain  that  that  is  how  you  will 
be  treated,  but  by  sending  goods  to  mar- 
ket in  an  old  style,  unattractive  manner 
you  lay  yourself  open  to  such  treatment 
unless  you  happen  to  strike  a  very  hon- 
est man  who  buys  on  quality  of  goods 
and  fails  to  notice  the  package — a  thing 
rarely  done  in  these  days.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  address  in  one  or  more  places 
where  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  stating  who 
the  shipment  is  from  and  town  and  State. 
Also  write  a  letter  notifying  the  commis- 
sion man  that  your  shipment  is  on  the 
way  and  will  reach  him  at  such  a  time. 

Having  attended  to  all  these  little  yet 
important  items,  you  can  rest  satisfied 
that  you  have  done  your  part  and  will 
expect  a  fair  price  for  your  goods. 

Siiireiua  Alive.— If  you  live  near  a 
market  that  prefers  live  turkeys,  it  will 
pay  you  to  make  your  own  shipping  crates 
and  insist  on  the  shipping  men  returning 
same;  then  you  have  them  for  another 
shipment.  In  making,  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  birds  during  the  time  they 
are  on  the  road  by  making  them  high 


enough  for  them  to  stand  up.  Also  allow 
room  enough  for  the  birds  to  stand  with- 
out tramping  on  each  other.  Three-foot 
wire  netting  on  a  fairly  stout  frame 
gives:  height  and  allows  plenty  of  fresh 
air;  make  the  corners  strong  and  put  one 
stay  of  one  by  three  in  between  each 
section.  Give  a  feed  just  before  starting, 
and  put  in  a  water-can,  so  that  the  ex- 
press men  can  water  if  necessary;  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
arrive  in  good  condition. 


GREAT  POULTRY  SHOW  COMING 

At  the  coming  poultry  show  of  the  San 
Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  to  be  held  December  31  to 


A  QUICK  MOIT^ 

1  uu  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
pi  oiein  like 

(  01 1  SON'S  EGG  FOOD 

In  get  through  the  molt 
-iim-kly  and  get  your  share 
ill  .  ggs  in  the  tall. 

v\  rite  us  for  name  of  near- 
~si  'lealer. 

•  in  I. SON  roi'l  TKY  A  STOCK 
FOOD  CO„ 
I". t  m  I  n  in  ii.  California. 
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This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION"— 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  uset 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,         -         -         San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


-TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING-! 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
hiKh  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
meiliately  how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  went 
to  keep  In  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
hi-atl  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
\V.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants,  211-217  Clay  St. 
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January  4,  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will 
make  an  exhibit  and  will  also  conduct  an 
information  bureau  for  the  benefit  of 
those  attending  the  show.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  workiDg  for 
the  interests  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
every  way.  There  will  be  a  fine  exhibit 
of  game  birds,  also  a  display  of  young 
and  old  ostriches,  representing  an  impor- 
tant California  industry.  The  forthcom- 
ing show  will  embrace  not  only  poultry, 
but  every  kind  of  feathered  stock.  A 
convention  of  those  interested  in  any 
kind  of  feathered  stock  will  be  held  Janu- 
ary 2  in  Dreamland  rink  during  the  show. 
D.  0.  Lively,  chief  of  the  livestock  de- 
partment of  the  1915  exposition,  will 
be  among  those  to  address  the  assembly. 


THE  BEST  MASH  FORMULAS. 

By  request  from  Rural  Press  readers, 
we  give  here  six  different  formulas  that 
can  be  used  in  preparing  a  mash  for  lay- 
ing hens  with  excellent  results.  These 
formulas  are  found  in  the  bulletin  on 
poultry  feeding  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  is- 
sued by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berke- 
ley. All  of  them  have  approximately  the 
same  composition  and  give  equally  good 
results,  and  a  man  simply  has  to  find 
which  one  is  the  cheapest  to  prepare.  The 
bulletin  says:  "They  are  calculated  for 
100  hens  per  day,  and  if  fed  with  nine 
to  twelve  pounds  of  grain,  according  to 
weight  of  hens,  and  some  green  stuff, 
they  will  form  a  well  balanced  ration. 
Mash  may  be  fed  wet  or  dry." 

The  formulas,  together  with  cost  at 
present  prices,  figured  wholesale,  follow: 

I.  Qts.    Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran    6.0     3.0  3.75c 

Shorts    2.5      1.8  2.34c 

Cornmeal    1.5     2.3  4.60c 

Cocoa  O.  C.  meal    1.0      0.!)  i.30c 

Beef  scrap   «   1.0     1.5  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal   0.5     1.0  .  2.00c 

|  18.49c 

II.  Qts.  Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran    6.0  3.0  3.75c 

Middlings    0.5  0.5  0.80c 

Linseed  O.  C.  meal    0.5  0.5  0.75c 

Gluten  feed    0.8  1.0  2.25c 

Ground  oats    1.0  0.75  1.12c 

Cornmeal    1.5  2.25  4.50c 

Beef  scrap    1.0  1.50  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal   0.5  1.8  2.00c 

19.67c 

III.  Qts.  Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran                                  5.0  2.5  3.18c 

Shorts                              3.0  2.0  2.60c 

Cornmeal                           1.5  2.25  4.50c 

Soy  bean  meal                  0.75  1.0  2.00c 

Beef  scrap                        1.0  1.5  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal               0.5  1.0  2.00c 

18.70c 

IV.  Qts.  Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran                                  6.0  3.0  3.75c 

Cornmeal                          1.0  1.5  3.00c 

Barley  meal                     2.0  2.2  3.96c 

Alfalfa  meal                     1.0  0.5  0.50c 

Soy  bean  meal                  1.0  1.3  2.60c 

Beef  scrap                        1.0  1.5  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal             0.5  1.0  2.00c 

20.31c 

V.  Qts.  Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran                               4.0  2.0  2.50c 

Alfalfa  meal                     1.0  0.5  0.50c 

Cornmeal                          1.0  1.5  3.00c 

Shorts                              2.0  1.5  1.95c 

Barley  meal                      1.0  1.1  1.98c 

Ground  beans                   1.0  1.1  1.10c 

Beef  scrap                        1.0  1.5  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal             0.5  1.0  2.00c 

17.53c 

VI.  Qts.    Lbs.  Cost. 

Bran   5.0     2.5  3.10c 

Alfalfa  meal   ..1.0     0.5  0.50c 

Cornmeal   . . . '.   1.5     2.3  4.60c 


Linseed  O.  C.  meal    1.0  0.9  1.50c 

Shorts    2.0  1.5  1.95c 

Beef  scrap    1.0  1.5  4.50c 

Coarse  bone  meal   0.5  1.0  2.00c 


18.15c 

The  last  column  in  the  above  tables 
was  prepared  here,  using  San  Francisco 
prices  as  given  in  the  Rural  Press  quota- 
tions as  a  basis.  These  are  figured  down 
to  the  amounts  named  in  the  table  and 
give  a  good  illustration  of  the  benefits  of- 
preparing  the  mash  in  accordance  with 
current  prices.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
material  for  a  mash  for  100  hens  for  one 
day  will  cost,  wholesale,  18VjC  according 
to  formula  I,  191  Vic  according  to  formula 
II,  18%c  according  to  formula  III,  20V4c 
by  formula  IV,  17%c  by  formula  V,  and 
18c  by  formula  VI,  all  being  approxima- 
tions. The  saving  by  making  the  correct 
choice  is  indicated  at  once  when  one  has 
a  lot  of  hens  and  buys  enough  material 
to  last  the  flock  for  a  long  time.  The 
best  way  to  mix  these  formulas  is,  of 
course,  in  large  quantities,  and  they  are 
for  laying  hens,  not  chickens  or  hens 
which  are  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
Poultrymen  who  use  these  mashes  or  oth- 
ers closely  resembling  them  report  marked 
results. 

A  few  pointers  on  the  way  to  feed 
these  mashes  are  given  in  the  bulletin,  as 
follows:  "Salt  should  be  added  to  every 
mash,  about  an  ounce  being  sufficient. 
Pepper  may  be  added  occasionally.  Fresh 
lean  meat  may  be  substituted  for  beef 
scrap  in  any  of  the  formulas,  three  quarts 
of  the  fresh  being  equal  to  one  of  the 
dried.  Cottage  cheese  may  be  substituted 
in  the  same  proportion,  except  that  it 
is  advisable  not  to  replace  all  of  the 
meat,  one-half  quart  beef  scrap  and  one 
and  a  half  quarts  cottage  cheese  being  a 
much  better  proportion.  The  equivalent 
in  pounds  is  given  for  convenience  in 
ordering.  The  quarts  represent  the 
amount  for  100  hens  and  may  be  multi- 
plied or  divided  ad  libitum." 

The  bulletin,  which  was  first  issued  in 
1905  and  revised  several  times  later,  can 
be  had  on  request  to  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  poultry  keeper, 


PENDULOUS  CROP  IN  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  cause  and  cufe  for  hanging 
crop  in  turkeys,  which  is  a  very  distress- 
ing affair  to  look  at,  at  least? — Grower, 
Tulare  county. 

The  orthodox  name  for  the  trouble  is 
"pendulous  crop."  It  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  all  through  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  possibly  beyond,  and  has  received 
some  attention  from  poultry  experts.  The 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  a  disease, 
that  it  does  not  even  involve  patholog- 
ical trouble,  but  is  a  mechanical  affair 
which  may  not  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  bird  until  it  becomes  mechanically 
impossible  for  the  crop  to  discharge  its 
proper  function.  It  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  repeated  distension  of  the  crop 
owing  to  previous  overfeeding,  or  to  dis- 
tension by  the  gas  resulting  from  slow 
and  defective  digestion  produced  by  over- 
feeding. The  conclusion  sems  to  be  that 
the  condition  requires  no  treatment  for 
fowls  intended  for  the  market,  as  it  will 
not  interfere  with  their  health  for  a 
moderate  period  of  time.  Birds  which 
are  of  extra  value  for  breeding  purposes 
or  otherwise  can  be  treated  in  this  way: 

First — Preventive  treatment:  feeding  of 
foods  easily  digested  and  in  moderate 
quantities. 

Second — Local  treatment:  bathe  in  cold 
water  in  which  one  tablespoonful  of  vin- 
egar and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  hai 
been  added  to  each  pint.  In  extreme 
cases  a  bandage  strong  enough  to  lift 
the  wall  of  the  crop,  but  not  sufficiently 
tight   to   interfere   with    the  necessary 


movements  of  the  muscular  coat. 

One  can  guess  that  the  trouble  may 
be  due  to  bringing  a  wild  bird  so  quickly 
to  a  course  of  high  living.  If  the  turkey 
has  to  fly  a  few  miles  to  a  clamp  spot 
for  a  salad,  he  probably  does  not  gorge 
himself  so  frequently  as  he  might  when 
surrounded  by  bread  acres  of  alfalfa. 
How  you  can  guard  against  too  high  liv- 
ing for  your  birds  is  for  you  to  study  out. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  COLD-STORAGE 
EGGS. 


As  part  of  a  campaign  to  remove  the 
prejudice  against  storage  foodstuffs,  240,- 
000  eggs  were  given  away  in  Chicago  at 
the  International  Refrigeration  Exposi- 
tion. The  eggs  were  laid  last  April,  and 
samples  were  tested  a  few  days  ago  by 
experts  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Good  birds.  $3.50  each.  H.  S.  Kirk. 
P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mei  -sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

THOROUGHBRED  BLACK  MINORCA 
SETTING  EGGS.  Mrs.  M.  Carlson,  Lodi, 
Cah  

CROLKVS  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  pi  ices  arc 
low. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win  A  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Ca! 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Exxs.  fc.  h  Hart 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELi 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A.  few  choice  cockerels  and  pull<>ts  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

J  AS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Plemlue  At  p..  Oakland.  Cal. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  yoUr  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 
its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  KelloggTelephone 

is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3a  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Weil 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  an<! 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automn- 
ically  water  b  ;i  I  - 
anced  and  are  st  it- 
aligning. 

More  water  chii 
be  obtained  from  1 
bored  or  drilled  v.  •  ■! I 
than  with  any  otlv  r 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  P(!*IP 

Is  the  most  efTicleni 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  In  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  imnijt 
means  the  bent  possible 
pumping;  economy. 

The  JACKSON  Is  n  pntnp 
of  the  blithest  service 
KtvinK  quality)  H"«  just 
the  pnmp  yon  Bird  on 
yonr  farm. 

Bulletin  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


BYRON  J4CKS0N 
IRON  W0  KS 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


357-301  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley.  Cal. 


"Flour  City" 

TRACTORS 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  to  us  for 
REDUCED  PRICES 
on  our  40  H.P.  Tractors. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

GENERAL,  AGENTS. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Children's  Teeth. 


The  possession  of  sound,  even  teeth  is 
to  he  congratulated,  says  A.  B.  W.,  in 
Ohio  Farmer.  While  parents  are  giving 
the  subject  far  more  attention  than  for- 
merly, there  are  still  very  many  who 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  its  great  im- 
portance. From  earliest  childhod,  I  con- 
sidered teeth  the  bane  of  my  life,  for 
wakeful  nights  and  a  distorted  face  were 
not  unfrequent.  I  remember  more  than 
once  of  losing  several  days  of  schooling 
when  suffering  from  an  ulcerated  tooth, 
and  after  my  second  teeth  appeared,  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  was 
simply  enormous. 

From  this  experience,  I  resolved  that 
if  I  ever  had  children  of  my  own,  I 
would  learn  if  so  much  punishment  was 
necessary,  and  early  formulated  a  very 
simple  theory,  as  follows:  In  order  to 
have  good  permanent  teeth,  one  must  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  the  first  teeth, 
and  this  means  not  only  keeping  them 
clean,  but  keeping  them  filled  and  provid- 
ing a  bone-making  diet.  Our  boy  has 
never  kept  me  awake  with  toothache,  in 
fact  he  does  not  know  the  sensation,  and 
he  never  had  black  or  broken  teeth,  such 
as  disfigure  many  children.  I  really  think 
his  first  teeth  might  not  have  decayed 
at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  medicines, 
lack  of  hearty  food,  and  waste  of  tissue, 
incident  to  several  long  illnesses.  How- 
ever, when  I  discovered  the  cavities,  I 
took  him  to  a  dentist  forthwith  (he  was 
about  five  years  old)  and  had  them  filled, 
and  on  account  of  this  1  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  permanent  teeth 
come  in  even,  an  impossibility  when  the 
baby  teeth  have  to  be  extracted  prema- 
turely, which  leaves  the  jaw  shrunken. 

By  keeping  the  first  teeth  as  long  as 
possible,  the  jaw  develops  and  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  room  is  thus  provided 
for  the  large  teeth.  Even  after  the  teeth 
begin  to  loosen,  there  is  danger  of  ex- 
tracting them  too  soon.  Children  must 
be  prevented  from  loosening  their  teeth. 
I  know  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to. 
do  it,  but  if  the  teeth  are  let  entirely 
alone,  the  new  ones  will  push  the  old 
ones  put — the  way  nature  intended,  and 
not  until  they  begin  to  interfere  with 
mastication  should  they  be  extracted.  If 
decay  is  arrested  early,  the  expense  of 
filling  will  be  small,  and  the  pain  but 
trifling,  as  the  baby  teeth  have  scarcely 
any  roots.  The  child  who  has  never  ex- 
perienced toothache,  unless  frightened  by 
others,  will  have  no  dread  of  the  den- 
tist's chair.  In  fact,  our  boy  thought  it 
quite  a  novelty  and  when  the  instruments 
did  hurt  a  little,  a  bargain  was  quickly 
made,  a  certain  reward  being  sufficient. 
Many  over-indulgent  parents  allow  the 
little  folks  to  "beg  off,"  but  this  should, 
not  be  allowed:  it  is  best  to  have  it 
over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not 
call  them  finished  until  they  are  cleaned, 
and  one  cleansing  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  first  teeth  if  they  are  afterward 
brushed  regularly. 

-  The  large  molars  that  come  directly 
tack  o?  the  first  teeth  are  mistaken  by 
many  for  the  first  teeth,  but  they  are 
not,  and  should  be  watched;  these  are 
sometimes  cut  before  the  second  incisors, 
but  usually  push  through  at  about  the 
same  time.  White  bread  and  milk  and 
cookies  seem  to  be  the  bill  of  fare  for 
many  little  tots  after  they  are  weaned, 
which  accounts  largely  for  the  soft  teeth 
that  give  so  much  trouble.  Instead  of 
white  bread  there  should  be  graham,  corn- 
bread,  brown  bread,  rye,  oatmeal,  etc., 
and  entire  wheat  flour  makes  delicious 
cookies  and  ginger-bread.  Do  not  expect 
them  to  feel  satisfied  with  oatmeal  and 
milk  every  morning,  day  in  and  day  out, 
but  have  the  breakfast  much  varied:  there 


are  many  different  kinds  of  cereals  now 
upon  the  market,  not  omitting  the  whole- 
some hasty  pudding,  which  is  delicious  if 
properly  cooked.  The  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  children"s  teeth  in  repair  is 
money  well  invested. 


Make  Not  Thoughts  Your  Prison 
Walls. 


to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  as  subjects 
which  are  not  discussed  in  polite  society. 

It  might  be  well,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  all  babies  at  one  time  or 
other,  to  organize  a  Bless  the  Babies 
League  and  re-educate  our  women  folks 
back  to  the  old  human  standards. — Judge. 


Anchored  to  Peculiarities. 


"Make  not  thoughts  your  prison  walls," 
the  conquering  Caesar  said  to  Cleopatra, 
and  it  is  advice  that  many  women  may 
take  unto  themselves,  who  scourge  them- 
selves and  hamper  and  confine  their  lib- 
erties and  narrow  their  opportunities  be- 
cause of  some  imaginary  wall  that  shuts 
out  the  light  and  the  air  of  righteous  en- 
deavor just  as  effectively  as  if  it  really 
existed.  Why  should  a  woman  sit  and 
mope  at  home  and  think  of  some  unpleas- 
antness when  there  is  the  great,  wide 
outdoors,  so  full  of  beautiful  things?  Take 
yourself  to  task,  dear  woman,  this  very 
day.  Break  down  those  prison  walls  of 
thought  and  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
habit,  and  convention  if  need  be,  and 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  liberty.  Don't 
sit  down  to  the  breakfast  table  with  the 
air  of  a  martyr,  knowing  that  you  are 
tied  hand  and  foot,  as  it  were,  and  can't 
get  out  of  that  house-cleaning. 

Assert  your  own  independence  and  read 
the  paper  for  full  fifteen  minutes.  Read 
the  advertisements  and  squander  another 
fifteen  minutes  if  necessary.  Then  when 
you  begin  to  work  see  all  the  pretty 
things  that  you  have — the  dainty  design 
on  your  napkins,  the  line  of  blue  in  the 
carpet, -the  beautiful  bindings  of  your 
books,  and  linger  a  moment  over  your 
favorite  picture  as  you  dust  it.  Don't  be 
imprisoned  with  the  thought  of  your  serv- 
itude. Get  outside  of  it  and  make  work 
but  an  incident  in  your  life,  whose  real 
duty  is  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  the  loveliness  of  design,  and  even 
the  cobwebs  are  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing you  could  possibly  design  yourself. 

Don't  think  of  the  big  hole  when  you 
aTe  darning  a  stocking,  but  let  your 
thoughts  rest  upon  the  beautiful  thread, 
the  intricacies  of  the  stitch,  and  darn  the 
stocking  as  though  that  were  the  only  one 
]  In  the  world  that  you  had  to  darn.  Who- 
ever does  make  the  most  of  every  oppor- 
tunity? The  poor,  sad  mother,  smarting 
under  the  ungratefulness  of  a  child,  may 
see  little  of  sunshine  in  her  thought  pris- 
on. But  there  are  windows  through  which 
she  may  look  back  into  the  past,  when 
the  furry  baby  head  lay  upon  her  breast, 
and,  if  she  will  only  see  it,  a  ray  of 
sunshine  pointing  the  way  to  the  future 
when  the  daughter  with  her  own  child 
upon  her  breast  will  understand.  "Make 
not  your  thoughts  your  prisons,"  dear 
mother. — Exchange. 


A  man  said  to  me,  closing  an  incident 
he  had  just  related:  "But  that's  just  the 
way  I  am;  I'm  granite — no  one_  can  in- 
fluence me  in  the  least — never  could." 
And  I  did  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
reply,  "Which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  man  of  your  inherited  abilities,  your 
opportunities  provided  by  a  thoughtful 
father,  your  health  and  other  advantages 
over  so  many  who  have  far  outstripped 
you,  is,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  occupying  a 


place  in  the  range  of  human  achievements 
very  little  beyond  where  his  inheritance 
placed. him.  A  clear  commentary  on  the 
mistaken  valuation  of  your  own  natural 
traits." 

He  was  not  pleased;  and  he  was  too 
old,  perhaps  too  set  in  his  ways,  to  profit 
by  the  little  dig.  But  many  a  younger, 
more  impressionable  person  is  starting  in 
on  the  same  mistaken  old  trail,  dug  out 
by  vanity  and  kept  fresh  by  conceit. 

The  finest  gold  is  found  in  quartz  rock; 
but  to  obtain  the  metal  of  value,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  natural  rock  must  be 
destroyed.  The  gold  is  so  mixed  with 
that  which  is  worthless,  one  being  as 
much  a  primary  element  as  the  other,  as 
to  make  the  separation  a  difficult  task 
and  one  calling  for  the  highest  order  of 
mining  intelligence.  The  old  miner  who 
would  say,  "The  Creator  mixed  them  this 


Questions  About  Motherhood. 

Who  is  it  that  trains  our  young  women 
to  blush  when  babies  are  mentioned? 

How  often  have  we  seen  women  arise 
and  leave  the  room  when  some  sane  but 
simple-minded  friend  of  the  race  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject  of  increase 
in  the  family. 

Men   have  no  shyness    in    discussing  j 
babies;  they  do  not  change  the  subject  i 
and  get  flustered  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  as  though  something  disgraceful 
were  being  broached. 

But  men  are  brutes,  anyhow. 
Most  of  the  poems  written  .about  moth- 
erhood are  from  the  pens  of  men. 

Some  one  has  tried  to  blame  the  de- 
creasing birth  rate  (if  it  is  decreasing) 
on  woman  suffrage.  We  shall  have  to  go 
in  some  other  direction  for  the  reason. 

Men  do  not  pity  a  man  who  is  the 
father  of  a  new  baby;  women  say,  "Poor 
Mrs.  Blank!"  both  before  and  after  the 
baby  arrives. 

The  truth  is  that  babies  are  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  nuisances,  as  hindrances 


A  folder  of 
receipts  in 
every  can. 


AurardeDLS 

^^Ground 

Chocolate 


Use  it  for  many  purposes. 


As  a  flavoring  for  puddings, 

ice  cream,  candy,  cake,  iceing 
and  sauces,  Ghirardelli's  Ground 

Chocolate  is  unequaled  for  its  delicate 
and  pleasing  flavor.  And  as  a  health 
beverage  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  So 
simple  to  prepare,  so  economical — so 
many  practical  ways  to  serve  and  use 
this  beverage  food  product. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


A  sample  can  mailed  free  for  the  asking,  wilt  convince  i/ou  of  its  oualitv. 


KEROSENE  LIGHT B ortgasoline,c 

10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 

'/////.  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
y//y.  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We 


want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
ISV>^>^  acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp;  costs 
-  Only  1  Cent  for  6  Hours 

Given  ii  powerful  whltelleht.  burns  common  coal 
oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  won't  explode.  Guaranteed. 


$1000.00  Reward 

will  be  Riven  to  the  person  who  shows  ns  an 
oil  lamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  In  every  way  (de- 
tails of  oiler  islven  In  odr  circular).  Would  we 
dare  make  such  o  challenge  to  the  world  It  there 
wa«  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Aladdin?  Wewant  one  parson  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  quick 
for  our  K>  JJftf  Absolutely  t  ree  Trial  Imp- 
osition. Aeeflr*  Wholesale  Prices,  and  learn 
bow  to  ct-t  ONE  FREE. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  76  Aladdin  Bld«..  Porttond.  Pro- 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


to  demonstrate  In  ter- 
ritory where  oil  lamp* 
are  la  use.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agents  average  n>e 
sales  a  day  and  make 
KttO.OO  per  month . 
One   farmer    1  eared 

over  1800.00  In  6  week*. 
You  can  make  money 
evrninif-B  and  spare  time. 
Write  quick  (or  temturr 
and  simple. 
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way,  and  this  way  they'll  stay;  it's  their 
nature,"  would  make  about  as  much  out 
of  his  mine  as  the  man  of  granite  makes 
out  of  himself. 

Each  person  should  consider  himself 
crude  materials  in  which  there  may  run 
veins  of  gold,  but  in  which  there  assur- 
edly is  much  waste  product.  He  should 
particularly  watch  for  his  natural  charac- 
teristics— the  stubble  peculiar  to  his  own 
field — and  cherish  them  only  when  they 
are  clearly  conducive  to  successful  living. 
Much  must  be  entirely  eradicated,  much 
must  be  worked  over  and  refined,  and 
much  must  be  grafted  on,  if  he  is  to  be 
particularly  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 


Ventilation. 


Of  all  the  subjects  that  I  am  forced  to 
talk  of  to  patients  of  mine,  ventilation  is 
the  most  conspicuous  one,  owing  to  the 
many  repetitions  necessary. 

It  is  odd  how  divergent  different  peo- 
ple's ideas  of  ventilation  are  and  some  of, 
the  queer  things  resorted  to  in  order  to 
avert  drafts.  Now  a  draft  is  a  bad  thing 
to  be  in,  but  true  ventilation  will  not 
cause  a  draft. 

We  all  know  that  our  forefathers  lived 
in  log  cabins  with  large  chimneys,  and 
that  the  suction  that  these  alone  caused 
was  enough  to  ventilate  places  twice  or 
even  ten  times  as  large. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  revert  to 
the  log  cabin  type  of  house,  nor  do  we 
have  to  have  large  chimneys  to  acquire 
perfect  ventilation,  but  nevertheless  this 
reference  is  a  good  illustration  for  an 
object  lesson. 

Hot  air  rises,  cold  air  falls.  That  is 
the  basic  principle.  Hot  air  heating  is 
known  to  be  best  because  it  curculates  the 
air.  But  the  air,  where  does  it  come 
from?  from  the  interior.  Now,  no  matter 
what  we  do,  we  always  have  some  dislike 
for  cellaV  air,  haven't  we? 

Hot  air  circulation  can  well  be  taken 
care  of  if  we  have  a  leader  for  the  cold 
air  from  a  nearby  cellar  window  installed 
whereby  the  cold  air  may  be  brought  from 
the  outside,  and  thus  we  avert  this  objec- 
tionable feature  of  cold  weather  ventila- 
tion. 

Now,  then,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
by  having  small  frames  made  with  mus- 
lin over  them  to  fit  perfectly  on  the  in- 
side of  windows,  something  on  the  order 
of  screens.  These  can  be  placed  at  top 
and  bottom  (only  a  few  inches  wide  will 
be  sufficient),  and  thus  the  ventilating 
will  be  complete  without  fear  of  draft, 
because  in  this  manner  the  air  merely 
percolates  through,  stopping  all  gusts  of 
breezes. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  (hat  if  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  hot  air 
systems  in  our  homes  they  should  be 
taken  care  of  during  the  mild  weather, 
for  when  the  chills  of  late  autumn  or  the 
cold  spells  of  winter  are  upon  us  we  are 
very  reluctant  of  having  the  furnace  put 
out  of  commission  so  that  the  heater  and 
range  man  can  make  changes  if  even  for 
a  day;  so  have  all  furnace  matters  at- 
tended to  in  summer  time. — Dr.  Olemo  De 
Luke. 


Overeating. 

Many  people  eat  to  excess,  their  natural 
appetite,  which  might  be  trusted  not  to 
lead  them  far  wrong,  being  stimulated  by 
sauces  and  condiments.  With  a  great  va- 
riety of  food  and  made  dishes,  the  healthy 
appetite  loses  its  sensibility,  as  it  were, 
and  is  unable  to  act  as  a  guide.  Once  in 
a  way  such  indiscretion  may  be  indulged 
in  without  worse  penalties  than  indiges- 
tion, but  continued  excess  leads  to  wide- 
spread disturbance  in  several  rVrp^tion'*. 
Fat  a«*',umu1?it''s  ii  t'-^  '^tV*  ■tmn' 
•\-<r'-u-   ~r '**-        ■•  '  


tut  e::ce*.  '.■<  den: and  so  continuity  m  d<- 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 


UNCLE  SAM 

WE  PAY   THE  POSTAGE 

"SA-SA-MA"  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea  -       .     60c  per  lb. 

"LONDON  BLEWD"    A  good  English  Breakfast  I, lack  Tea.  -       -         50c     **  " 

"DALMOY  BLEND"    The  choicest  tilack  Tea  the  world  produces  -       -      75c     "  ** 

FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO- CEYLON  I  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S        [ are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TE  \S  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  for  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOV.  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


cur  THIS  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entitles  You 
to  A  Free  Sample  of 

(Mention  kind  wanted  1 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


upon  it,  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  product  burdens  the  organs  of  ex- 
cretion, and  as  they  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
mand made  on  them,  effete  matters  re- 
main in  the  circulation.  The  blood, 
charged  with  such  materials,  is  not  fit 
to  nourish  the  body,  and  gradually  organs 
not  at  first  concerned  are  indirectly  af- 
fected, especially  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Thus  indigestion,  sluggish  and 
gorged  liver,  disordered  bowels,  headache, 
sleeplessness,  giddiness,  etc.,  are  among 
the  results  first  to  be  observed. 


Care  of  the  Baby  on  the  Farm. 

Amusing  the  baby  is  often  a  problem 
to  the  mother  on  the  farm.  One  of  the 
ordinary  clothes  baskets  lined  with  pil- 
lows, one  covering  the  bottom  and  others 
the  sides,  makes  the  best  kind  of  a  nest 
for  the  baby.  It  is  far  better  than  a 
cradle  or  cab.  It  is  so  firmly  balanced 
there  is  no  danger  of  baby  falling  out, 
and  it  can  be  placed  either  on  the  floor 
or  on-  the  table. 

A  portable  railing  in  the  form  of  a 
square — or  a  box  will  do — serves  as  a 
very  helpful  and  comfortable  place  for 
the  baby.  A  blanket  can  be  placed  upon 
the  floor  of  any  room  in  which  the  mother 
is  at  work,  and  the  baby  placed  on  it 
with  his  toys,  and  all  surrounded  with 
the  railing;  or,  if  a  box  is  used,  castors 
can  be  placed  on  the  bottom  so  it  will 
be  easily  moved,  the  box  padded  on  the 
inside. 

There  is  nothing  more  beneficial  to  the 
muscles,  especially  those  of  the  back, 
than  the  natural  tumbling  about  of  little 
children;  the  cradle  or  carriage  does  not 
afford  sufficient  exercise.  Once  inside 
the  railing  or  in  the  box,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  get  out,  and  both 
mother  and  child  can  rest  in  peace. — 
Mrs.  Jessie  Whitsitt. 


Toot  Your  Own  Horn. 


A  hen  is  not  supposed  to  have  much 
common  sense  or  tact,  yet  every  time  she 
lays  an  egg  she  cackles  for  the  fact. 

A  rooster  hasn't  got  a  lot  of  intellect  to 
show,  but  none  the  less  most  roosters 
have  enough  good  sense  to  crow. 

The  mule,  the  most  despised  of  beasts, 
has  a  persistent  way  of  letting  people 
know  he's  round  by  his  insistent  bray. 

The  busy  little  bees  they  buzz,  bulls 
bellow  and  cows  moo,  and  watch-dogs 
bark  and  ganders  quack,  and  doves  and 
pigeons  coo. 

The  peacock  spreads  his  tail  and 
squawks;  pigs  squeal  and  robins  sing, 
and  even  serpents  know  enough  to  hiss 
before  they  sting. 

But  man,  the  greatest  masterpiece  that 
Nature  could  devise,  will  often  stop  and 
hesitate  before  he'll  advertise. 


Hoarseness  and  Loss  of  Voice. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  womar 

who  can  scarcely  s*»ca,li  avoTr<;  -  wh'  

Sgg£  i1-  most  u" r'-p'1"-  pn1  say,  "T 
t      r^t'iir**'  Tm  o'tpr  'i  '  I    \  Soni 
t'm  s  ~v  v '*■•>•  -wa  'or  £:--=•.  but  T  ns : 
o,i"  a' fc-i' t«  if." 

gu""'l  d  aga;ii  t.    f  ;io'3;bir.  as  hoars 
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Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured, 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground  and  the  water  is  delivered  by 
air-pressure.    No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.    The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  result 
of  over  ten  years  experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  engines,  elec- 
tric motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  They  are 
easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent  out  under  a  positive 
guarantee.  Over  20.000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful 
operation.  No  charge  for  engineering  service.  Ask  for 
complete  Kewanee  catalog. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 


Write  for  Catalogue  tOi 


SI1VIOIMD5*     IVI  VCHINERY  CO. 

12  aud  14  IVatoma  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tel.  Kearny  1457 


ness  is  a.  sign  of  pulmonary  weakness. 

When  one  has  a  tendency  to  hoarseness 
do  not  muffle  the  throat  with  furs,  as 
it  only  makes  it  more  tender. 

Dashing  the  outside  of  the  throat  with 
cold  water  several  times  a  day  is  excel- 
lent to  overcome  huskiness;  gargling  with 
cold  water  or  with  lukewarm  water  with 
a  little  salt  is  also  good. 

Should  the  trouble  become  chronic, 
however,  a  physician  should  be  consulted 
without  fail. 


Care  of  the  Sick. 

To  change  the  under  sheet,  while  the 
patient  is  confined  to  the  bed,  fold  the 
clean  sheet  into  narrow  folds,  lengthwise. 
Have  the  patient  turn  on  one  side,  un- 
fold the  clean  sheet,  one  fold  at  a  time, 
starting  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  rump- 
ling the  soiled  sheel  loose  ahead  of  it  un- 
til the  patient's  back  is  reached;  then 
when  the  patient  is  rolled  on  to  the  clean, 
smoothed  sheet  the  rest  of  the  soiled  one 
can  easily  be  removed  and  the  clean  one 
smoothed  over  the  othpr  s'd"  of  th°  brd 


There  are  bargains 

I   HERE  pOR  YOU. 


ROOFING 

A-B  guaran- 
teed roofing,  \ 

ply, 

$1.10  per  roll 

Heavier  plies 
at  equally  low 
prices.  We 
also  sell  I  a  !■ 
paper,  building 
ing  paper,  deadening  fel 
and  plaster  board  a 
amazingly  low  prices. 


r — I 

my 

TttfWtf! 
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LUMEiER^ 

We'll  save  you  25',! 
to  50%  on  your  lum- 
ber bill.  Our  lumber 
is  all  first  grade  and 
first  quality.  We  sell 
you  direct.  Send  your 
list  at  once  and  get  our 
prepaid  prices. 


GUARANTEE 

We  Rive  a  money-back  guarantee  that  everything 
'e  sell  is  exactly  as  we  represent  it.  Our  business 
as  grown  to  its  present  huge  size  by  saving  money 
>r  builders  and  years  of  square  dealing  are  behind 
very  statement  we  make.  Write  our  Hank,  The  Na- 
onal  Bank  of  Commerce.  Seattle,  about  our  reliable 
y.  Remember  we  are  not  in  any  trust  or  associa- 
on.   Send  for  big  1913  catalog— it's  free. 
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DOORS 


SASH 

Sash  from 
3c.c  lip 


T"l'<?     \.  1         <!  ;      0         ii  W1V  hTTT 

r"m  a"!1  o"  t.i  r  I  i»v  p  I?  r  V  ?">'">. 
Mrs    TV-"'1    Y  11  fore  t    r   tar  ■>  « 

•••••    "  -        i   '     •••  '   ":d  h    ■  •' 
v  five  cp!  ts  wovih  of  candy  at  tY  srr>f 


PAINTS 

60c  gal. 


Main.  House.  Floor, 
Wagon   nod  Rarn 
and  all  palnllnK  m 
iit  wholesale  prices 


P., lots 
uteri. .1 
Free 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  8,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cerealx. 

WHEAT. 

Spot  offerings  lately  have  been  rather 
light,  but  ample  supplies  are  available 
from  the  North,  and  there  is  an  easier 
feeling  as  to  values  on  some  lines  with 
a  decline  of  about  2M;C.  Northern  blue- 
stem,  however,  is  slightly  higher,  and 
Turkey  red  is  higher. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.50  @1.52V. 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Club    1.50@1.52% 

Morthern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

Arrivals  are  larger  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  spot  market  is  easier,  with 
lower  prices  in  the  East,  though  local 
quotations  are  maintained.  Trading  in 
December  barley  has  been  quite  heavy. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

No  further  change  in  prices  is  noted, 
and  business  is  not  particularly  brisk, 
though  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  red 
seed,  and  a  good  movement  is  expected 
soon. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  <g>1.60 

Black  Seed    2.75  @3.25 

CORN. 

Corn  is  almost  entirely  nominal,  as 
the  present  nigh  prices  have  materially 
curtailed  the  demand.  There  is  hardly 
any  local  stock  moving  here,  and  East- 
ern corn  is  coming  in  slowly. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  ©2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

The  only  feature  in  the  market  is  a 
demand  for  seed,  and  recleaned  stock 
for  that  purpose  is  offered  at  an  advance 
over  the  old  quotations.  Aside  from  this 
there  is  very  little  business,  ordinary 
stock  being  quoted  as  before. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.60 

Seed    1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  decline  in  beans  seems  to  have 
stopped  for  the  present,  and  the  market 
is  showing  more  firmness  than  for  some 
time  past,  though  offerings  in  some  lines 
are  rather  large.  Blackeyes  have  been 
marked  up  sharply,  the  output  being 
rather  less  than  was  counted  on.  Horse- 
beans  and  red  kidneys  have  also  been 
marked  up  a  little.  The  shipping  de- 
mand is  now  picking  up  in  good  shape, 
and  is  expected  to  continue  for  some 
time,  while  arrivals  of  the  new  crop  are 
still  increasing.  Limas  are  unchanged 
here,  but  more  firmness  is  reported  in 
the  growing  district,  where  buyers  are 
trying  to  get  supplies. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.40 

Blackeyes    3.75  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  ©2.10 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.26 

Large  Whites    3.10  •  @3.25 

Limas    4.75  @4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @2.85 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  (5)3.50 

Mexican  Red    3.40  @3.65 

SEEDS. 

No  further  change  in  quotations  is 
noted  this  week,  and  there  is  not  yet 
any  very  general  demand  in  any  line. 
A  little  broomcorn  seed  has  come  in,  but 
the  value  is  not  very  well  established. 

Alfalfa   12M>@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2y2@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  former 
level,  with  little  indication  of  change  in 
prospect. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington.  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  market  shows  very  little  feature 
at  present.  Arrivals  continue  very  light, 
as  the  amount  left  in  the  fields  is  dimin- 
ishing, and  there  are  now  only  a  few 
scattered  lots  to  be  shipped.  The  local 
market  is  in  about  the  same  quiet  con- 
dition as  for  a  month  past,  as  both  deal- 
ers and  buyers  have  an  abundance  of 
stock  on  hand  and  are  buying  very  little. 
While  there  is  a  demand  for  strictly 
fancy  grain  hay,  most  of  the  offerings  are 
of  only  medium  quality,  which  finds  very 
little  demand  at  present,  and  on  most 
grades  there  is  a  rather  easy  feeling  as 
to  values.  Alfalfa  also  is  weak,  with  ex- 
cessive supplies  and  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand at  the  moment. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.60@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00<®15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00014. 00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    li.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00©13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    60@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  rather  easy,  with  offerings  in 
excess  of  requirements  at  the  moment, 
and  some  business  has  been  done  below 
quotations.  Practically  all  supplies,  how- 
ever, are  coming  from  the  North,  and  re- 
newed firmness  is  expected  shortly. 
Other  lines  are  unchanged. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal     34.O0@35.O0 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.< " 

Middlings   '.   33.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Several  descriptions  of  summer  vege- 
tables are  arriving  in  noticeably  smaller 
quantities  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  market  accordingly  shows  a  little 
more  firmness.  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively favorable  weather,  receipts  of 
tomatoes  are  smaller,  and  god  stock  is 
cleaning  up  at  a  fair  advance,  though 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  unattractive  stock 
sold  at  irregular  prices.  Corn  is  quoted 
as  before,  with  little  offered  or  wanted. 
Green  peas  are  scarce  and  higher,  and 
lima  and  string  beans  are  offered  only 
in  limited  quantity,  but  there  is  no  very 
large  demand.  Desirable  offerings  of  okra 
and  summer  squash  have  been  marked 
up  quite  sharply,  and  continue  to  move 
well.  Cucumbers  also  are  in  good  demand 
at  higher  prices.  Arrivals  of  onions  have 
been  rather  light,  as  the  river  crop  is 
cleaning  up,  and  local  offerings  are  rather 
closely  held  at  a  sharp  advance. 
Onions:   New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.25@  1.40 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  75c 

Green  Peppers,  box   25©  50c 

Carrot"?   ppr  sack   75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  40@  75c 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....    1.00©  2.25 

Okra,  box    25©  40c 

Tomatoes,  box    30@  85c 

Eggplant,  box    40@  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2©  3c 

Sprouts,  lb   3©  4c 

Celery,  doz   30@  40c 

POTATOES. 

River  stock  shows  a  little  wider  range, 
desirable  lots  being  higher,  though  local 
arrivals  have  been  quite  large.  There  is 
a  rather  firm  feeling,  however,  as  it  is 
reported  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  delta 
crop  has  been  cleaned  up.  Good  sweet 
potatoes  are  firmly  held,  but  ordinary 
lots  are  easy. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.75@  1.80 

New  River  Whites    75c@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.00@  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25@  1.30 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb....   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @12y2c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   23    ©24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

do    dressed    25    @28  c 

BUTTER. 

The  advance  of  a  week  ago  was  not 
maintained,  and  a  further  decline  is 
noted  at  present,  with  fairly  liberal  offer- 
ings, though  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  extras,  causing  a  firm  feeling  both 
on  the  Exchange  and  in  the  street.  The 
lower  grades  are  unchanged  and  barely 
steady,  finding  considerable  competition 
from  storage  stock. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...34  34%.  34%  34  34  33%. 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     30     30  30 

Firsts   29     29     29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

After  a  little  fluctuation,  with  varying 
supplies,  both  extras  and  pullets  have 
passed  the  high  point  of  last  week.  Of- 
ferings are  still  decreasing,  while  the 
demand  is  decidedly  active,  and  values 
are  much  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...44     45     4"     47     47  48 
Selected 

Pullets... 33     34      34     34     34%  35 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  have  lost  the  %c  gained 
last  week,  and  are  barely  steady  at  the 
new  figure,  Y.  A.'s  remaining  firm  as  last 
quoted.  Monterey  cheese  i<?  a  little 
stronger,  with  little  offered  below  17c. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  17    @18  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

No  change  whatever  has  been  made  in 
poultry  prices  this  week.  Arrivals  of 
both  local  and  Eastern  chickens  are  com- 
paratively large,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  demand,  and  offer- 
ings clean  up  well  at  steady  prices.  Tur- 
keys are  getting  more  attention,  but  with 
larger  offerings  values  stand  as  before. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  c 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

While  supplies  in  some  lines  are  not 
unusually  heavy,  some  in  fact  being 
rather  scarce,  buyers  are  taking  compar- 
atively little  interest,  and  values  in  many 
lines  tend  to  easiness,  oome  descriptions 
of  apples  have  been  marked  up  a  little, 
owing  to  the  light  production,  but  do 
not  receive  much  attention  in  the  local 
trade,  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  off-grade 
stock  moving  at  irregular  prices.  Some 
varieties  of  pears  are  a  little  higher,  but 
move  off  slowly,  and  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand  for  storage  Bartletts. 
Peaches  are  very  cheap,  most  arrivals 
in  small  packages  being  of  very  poor 
quality,  though  some  fancy  stock  in  car- 
riers is  sold  up  to  90c.  Figs  are  lower, 
as  the  crop  is  being  cleaned  up  and  the 
demand  is  light.  Most  lines  of  grapes 
are  lower,  with  liberal  offerings,  includ- 
ing considerable  rather  poor  stock.  Good 
cantaloupes  are  doing  a  little  better, 
with  somewhat  lighter  supplies.  Coos 
Bay  cranberries  are  lower,  but  move 
fairly  well  at  the  prices,  while  straw- 
berries and  blackberries  are  a  little 
firmer. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  2.50@  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00@  4.50 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00@  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  7c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box..    2.25©  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   8.00©  8.50 

Apples: 

Spitzenbergs    1.00@  1.50 

Greenings    75c@  1.10 

Bellefleur   1.00©  1.30 

Newtown  Pippins    1.160  1.50 

Common    50@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.75©  2.25 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.50 

Peaches,  box    20©  50c 

Lugs   -. .      50@  85c 

Plums,  crate   65c@  1.00 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. .  40@  60c 
Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs....  75cT;  1.26 
Watermelons,  per  dozen....    1.75©  3.00 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   90c@  1.00 

Malaga,  crate    50@  65c 

Muscat    45@  75c 

Black,  lugs    50@  65c 

Tokay,  lugs    75c©  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65@  75c 

Isabella    60@  75c 

Quinces,  box    50©  75c 

Pomegranates,  box    50cW  1.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


disposed  to  place  additional  business, 
and  foreign  buyers  consider  prices  too-  I 
high  for  their  markets  at  present,  but 
the  movement  has  already  been  very  good 
in  proportion  to  the  crop,  and  the  out- 
look for  values  is  favorable.  Raisins  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  prunes  are  extreme- 
ly firm,  with  large  sizes  closely  cleaned 
up.  Offers  of  7c  for  some  sizes  are  re- 
ported in  the  Santa  Clara  district.  Apri- 
cots are  pretty  well  out  of  growers'  hands 
and  peaches  are  firmly  held.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Little  business  in  forward  shipments; 
from  California  is  being  done  at  present. 
Packers  are  reported  to  be  busy  getting: 
out  deliveries  on  early  fall  shipment  or- 
ders and  are  not  at  present  seeking  ad- 
ditional business,  particularly  as  crop- 
conditions  are  favorable  for  better  prices; 
later,  when  the  adjustment  of  supplies 
and  demand  on  early  transactions  has; 
been  established.  There  are  now  no  of- 
ferings of  California  prunes  for  October 
shipment  on  a  less  basis  than  6%c  for 
the  four  sizes,  f.o.b.  Coast  shipping  points- 
The  spot  market  for  prunes  is  dull  but 
firm,  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations. 

"California  dried  peaches  get  little  at- 
tention at  present  from  the  local  distrib- 
uting trade,  but  advices  from  the  Coast 
continue  to  reflect  a  firm  feeling  on  the 
part  of  sellers  there,  due  to  the  fairly 
close  clean  up  of  the  1913  crop  on  or- 
ders from  the  West  and  the  South,  which 
sections  provide  the  big  market  for  this 
crop.  Apricots  being  out  of  the  hands 
of  growers  and  in  light  supply  with 
packers,  are  firm,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand  from  any  quarter  at  present. 
Peaches  and  apricots  on  the  spot  here  are 
steady,  though  the  consuming  season  has 
not  yet  opened. 

"All  California  raisins  are  firm  under 
the  domination  of  the  situation  by  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  The 
crop  of  Muscats  promises  to  be  a  fine 
one,  but  is  somewhat  short  of  last  sea- 
son's yield.  Old  raisins  are  held  with 
quite  as  much  firmness  as  new.  Eastern 
buyers  are  said  to  be  urging  the  Associat- 
ed company  to  withhold  offerings  of  the 
1912  crop  until  the  1913  product  has  been 
more  largely  absorbed." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%@  7  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    ©13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4  c 

Black    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @6  C 

Peaches    4%@  5  C 

Pears    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    Z%c 

Thompson  Seedless   4    @  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  season  of  1912-13  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  it  being  stated  that  prac- 
tically valencias  will  be  out  of  the  way 
by  the  middle  of  next  week.  Prices  are 
good,  averaging  on  the  Eastern  auctions 
from  $2.50  to  $7.50  per  box.  The  lemon 
market  is  off,  though  the  sales  are  still 
good,  but  the  very  high  prices  have  been 
cut  by  foreign  importations. 

New  oranges  from  the  Tulare  district 
are  already  being  shipped  to  Australia, 
and  Eastern  shipments  from  that  sec- 
tion will  commence  the  latter  part  of 
October.  The  prospects  for  a  fair  crop 
from  the  State  the  coming  season  are 
good.  The  trees  in  the  south  are  gen- 
erally in  fine  condition,  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  the  crop  will  be  larger  than 
last  year. 

Local  prices  stand  the  same  as  last 
week.  Business  is  rather  quiet  in  all 
lines,  and  no  great  activity  is  expected 
for  the  next  few  weeks. 

Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50@  6.00 

Lemons    4.50@  7.75 

Limes    10.00@12.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  does  not  show  much  fea- 
ture at  present,  prices  remaining  about 
the  same  as  for  some  time  past,  with  a 
firm  feeling  in  all  lines.  Packers  are 
rapidly  making  shipments  on  the  orders 
booked  in  the  last  month  or  so.  and  are 
doing  some  buying  in,  the  country,  but 
their  principal  requirements  are  said  to 
be  covered.  Under  the  prevailing  finan- 
cial conditions.  Eastern  buyers  are  not 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  closely  cleaned  up,  the 
opening  prices  being  nominally  main- 
tained. The  new  crop  walnut  prices  are 
very  high,  and  while  the  lack  of  sup- 
plies has  caused  some  buying,  the  trade 
is  rather  slow  to  take  hold.  The  crop 
is  fully  20',r  short,  owing  to  the  hot 
weather  of  a  month  ago. 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   15%c 

Hardshells    7  C 

Walnuts: 

No.  1  Softshell,  per  lb   16  c 
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No.  1  Hardshell   15V>c 

No.  2    ny2c 

Budded    19  c 

HONEY. 

The  local  trade  is  now  fairly  well  sup- 
plied for  current  requirements,  and  busi- 
ness is  very  quiet.  In  the  absence  of 
large  offerings  from  shipping  points, 
however,  values  are  well  maintained. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

After  the  heavy  movement  of  the  last 
few  weeks  the  market  is  a  little  less  act- 
ive, with  much  of  the  stock  remaining 
unsold  held  above  the  views  of  buyers, 
who  have  so  far  been  unwilling  to  go 
above  last  week's  figures. 
1913   20@26c 

Live  Stock. 

Offerings  of  calves  have  been  very  light 
of  late,  and  prices  are  higher.  A  good 
many  shipments  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
coming  in  from  Nevada,  and  a  good  many 
feeders  are  going  to  Nevada  points  from 
northern  California. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7V4" 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6V4c 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7  "Ac 

Heavy    5M>@  6'/jC 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8V4@  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y,@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8*4  @  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  414c 

Ewes    3Yi@  3y_.c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5*4®  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12^4@12%c 

Heifers    liy2@12y2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    (H>10  c 

Ewes    8y.@  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

Little  was  accomplished  at  the  fall  wool 
sales  held  in  the  past  week,  most  grow- 
ers holding  for  an  advance  which  buyers 
were  unwilling  to  make.  A  little  more 
movement  of  California  wools  is  reported 
in  the  East,  but  values  have  been  rather 
low. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @  6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDLd. 

Values  are  firmly  maintained,  as  offer- 
ings everywhere  are  decidedly  light,  and 
inquiries  are  coming  out  more  freely  than 
for  some  time  past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13y2c 

Medium    12y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  liy2@12y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  liy2@12y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    13V>@15  c 

Veal    16y2@18  c 

Calf    16y2@18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    25    @26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium   1.75 

Small    75c 

Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

Last  week's  sale  brought  out  a  much 
better  showing  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
local  buyers  than  has  been  seen  for  some 
months,  and  with  a  moderate  number  of 
drafters  going  on  sale  this  week  it  is 
expected  that  prices  will  show  some  im- 
provement. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@>100 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   60  @  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs  150@200 

1090  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


Something  New — Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Checker  and  Leveler 


Levels  and  checks  land  at  one-third  the  cost  of  doing  such  work  by  any  other  method. 
Levels  and  checks  the  land  better  and  quicker  than  any  other  implement,  and 

SAVES  YOU  TWO-THIRDS  (2/3)  THE  COST. 
50  to  100  acres  checked  and  25  to  50  acres  leveled,  in  one  day,  using  either  team  or  engine. 
If  you  don't  believe  that  SCHMEISER  ALFALFA  LAND  CHECKER  AND  LEVELER  will  save  you  two- 
thirds  the  cost,  come  to  Davis  and  see  it  in  daily  operation.    Then  you'll  KNOW. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company ,      Davis.  California 


Insist  on  Pomona 

Gates  and  Valves 


FOR   CEMENT    PIPE  IRRIGATION 

Pomona  Gates  and  Valves  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials, 
by  a  concern  that  has  the  ability  and  equipment  to  make  them  right. 
They  are  of  the  simplest  construction,  having  no  loose  parts  to  be 
misplaced  or  get  out  of  order;  are  very  strong  and  low  in  price.  You 
will  find  it  money  in  pocket  to  insist  upon  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves 
being  installed  hi  your  orchard,  field  or  vineyard. 

The  POMONA  Patent 
Pressure  Gate 

is  a  vital  necessity  where 
water  Is  delivered  through 
one  service  pipe  to  dlilerent 
levels. 


The  Pomona  Patent  Pressure  Gate  is 
the  best  and  most  practical  gate  on 
the  market.  It  is  simple  in  con- 
struction— cheap  in  price — and  as 
durable  as  solid  iron.  Locks  abso- 
lutely water  tight  when  closed,  and 
can  be  easily,  quickly  and  perfectly 
regulated.  Has  no  rubber  or  wooden 
facing  to  rot  or  wear  out. 

Write  for  Valve 
Catalog  "P" 

— giving  full  descriptions  and  prices 
of  our  gates  and  valves,  together 
with  valuable  information  on  irriga- 
tion, water  tables,  etc.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  re- 
quest. 


We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Pomona  Deep 
Well  Pump — the  acknowledged  leader  among  all  pumps  where  a 
deep  lift  is  required.  Write  us  about  your  requirements  or  come  to 
Pomona  and  see  us. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  Irrigation  district  in  the  world. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents:     PEASE-BUNDV-TA YLOR  CO.,  PORTERVILLE. 


The  Winters  cannery  at  Fairfield  closed 
the  season  last  Saturday  with  a  big  din- 
ner to  the  employees.    There  were  50,000 


cases  of  fruit  put  up  and  the  plant  will 
be  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  80,000  cases 
for  next  year. 


SHAWSTOCKTON 

HORSE  OR  TRACTION 
GANG  PLOWS. 

Oar  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished    with    Slip    Shares,  Re- 
versible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 


"Imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  li4.2V4.4V4.  6.  °.  10. 15.20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anc1  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco.  Cat 

S03    MARKET  STREET 


Here  are  two  actual  photographs  taken  the  same  day  the  same  hour.  They 
illustrate  two  fields  of  corn — one  adjoining  the  other.  The  scene  at  the  left  shows 
an  average  corn  field.  The  scene  at  the  right  shows  a  field  in  which  stumps 
stood  last  year.  It  took  no  more  seed,  no  more  labor,  no  moro  investment  of 
time  or  money,  to  raise  the  field  that  will  probably  produce  a  90  bushel-per-acre 


crop  than  the  average  field  that  will  probably  produce  a  35  bushel-per-acre  crop 
The  climate  was  the  same  for  both  fields — and  the  rainfall  was  the  same. 

We  merely  want  to  show  you  how  much  money  you  are  losing  by  leaving 
the  stumps  stand,  when  you  can  so  easily  turn  those  stumpy  acres  into  dollars. 


Pull  Out  The  Stumps 

Plant  on  Virgin  Soil— And  Reap  a  Double  Harvest 

PULL  out  the  stumps!  Stump  land  eats  up  half  the  money 
your  land  is  worth  if  cleared — and  all  the  money  you 
would  get  if  you  raised  crops  where  the  stumps  now  stand/ 
besides  the  taxes  which  now  return  you  nothing!  Land  is  too 
high  priced  to  be  wasted  that  way.  Crops  bring  in  too 
much  money  to  be  passed  up  that  way.  You  have  paid  for 
)     all  your  land — why  not  farm  all  of  it? 
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Send 

Your 
Name 


For 


This 
Great 


Bootf 


Of 


. HERCULES 

W  Stump  Puller 

m^f      Let  me  send  you  my  new,  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I      has  the  single,  double  and  tri 


All  Steel- 
Triple  Power 

30  Days 
Free  Trial 

3  Year 
Guarantee 


I 

■ 

j  Free 


Let  me  send  you  my  new.  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I 
want  to  show  you  proof  of  how  you  c;m  make  $1,281 
profit  on  forty  acres  the  first  year  and  $750  every  year 
after,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land  —  by 
pulling  stumps  With  the  Hercules — and  how  you  can 
make  big  money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors  or  by  renting  your  machine  at  a  nice  profit. 

Clears  an  Acre  of  Land  a  Day 

My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints  actual 
letters  from  owners,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Hercules — how  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily  pulls  an 
acre  or  more  a  day.   Read  how  one  man  increased  his 
land  value  from  $25  an  acre  to  $125.    Read  how  easy 
it  is  to  clear  an  acre  or  mure  of  land  a  day.    The  fastest 
working  machine  made.     Prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Hercules  pulls  the  biggest  stump  in  five  minutes — an 
acre  or  more  a  day — and  three  acres  without  moving 
the  machine.    Settle  the  question  of  stumpy  land 
once  for  all.    My  book  will  tell  you  how — the  quick- 
est, cheapest,  surest,  safest  way. 

Special  Features 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  all  steel  triple  power 
Stump  Puller  made.    It  is  the  on'y  puller  that 


has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giving 
you  three  machines  in  one.  There  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree 
or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won't  pull  out  without 
straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It's  the  only  low- 
down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and 
stump-anchoring  features  —  the  only  one  wilh  double 
safety  ratchets,  that  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  men 
and  team.  Its  all  steel  construction  means  60  per  cent 
less  weight  and  400  per  cent  greater  strength  than  any 
cast-iron  or  '•semi-steel"  puller  made. 

New  Low  Price 

My  special  advertising  offer  will  enable  me  to  quote 
you  my  new  low  price — a  figure  that  saves  you  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  regular  price,  and  which  will  make  you  a 
Hercules  owner  if  you  have  the  least  use  for  a  machine 
that  rids  your  fields  of  all  standing  stumps.  I  can  con- 
tinue this  offer  only  a  short  while  longer — to  first  buyers 
in  each  locality. 

Mail  Postal  or  Coupon 

Just  simply  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on 
a  postal  is  all  I  want  so  I  can  send  you  the  facts,  my  book, 
30  day  trial  offer,  3  year  guarantee  and  special  price  prop- 
osition. Send  now  before  you  forget  and  see  how  easy 
you  can  clear  your  land — and  what  it  means.  Address 
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Books 


!  Coupon 

I 

□ 
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■ 
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■ 

I 

■ 
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B.  A.  Fuller,  President.  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

812    22nd  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Get  My  Fine  Free  Book 


I  want  you  to  mail  me  the  coupon  or  a  postal.   It  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  my  grand  free  book  about  pulling  stumps.    It  will  enable 
u  to  read  all  about  the  Hercules— its  features,  the  30  day  free  trial  offer  and  my  remarkable  3  year  guar- 
antee which  insures  the  replacement  of  any  broken  casting  for  3  years— whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  machine. 


B.  A.  Fuller 

President 

Says  to  You: 

BE  sure  to  mail  me 
the  coupon  at  once. 
When  you  read  my 
fine  free  book  you  will 
know  what  it  means  to 
pull  out  the  stumps  and 
how  easily  it  can  be  done 
with  the  Hercules.  You 
will  see  what  others  have 
done  with  the  Hercules 
and  what  you  can  do. 
And  my  special  price  will 
interest  you.  I'll  save 
you  big  money  if  you 
write  me  now.  Stop 
tvishing  the  stumps  were 
out  —  get  busy  with  a 
Hercules  and  they'll  be 
out— big  profits  for  you. 

Mail  Me  the 
Coupon  or  a 
Postal  NOW! 


Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

812  22nd  Street 
Centerville,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  all  ^ 
free  books  about  the  only  All-Steel  ♦ 
Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.    Also  your 
30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first 
buyers  proposition 


Name  . 


Town 


State  , 


NOTICE! 


Grand  Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLERS 

.    .  .......   ...i,,  iu  tt  i„  o   cules  Stump  Puller — not  a  gTeen 


It  is  this  Yellow  strand  wire 
rope  that  won  Brut  prize  at  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  proving  twice 
ii h  Kond  «h  next  bent  eable.  It  is 
this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 


Is  being:  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ut  Panama  on  the  renl 
Important  work  of  building;  the 
canal.  And  experts  say  this  Yel- 
low strand  rope  is  one  of  the  big 


helps  that  will  enable  Uncle  Sam 
to  complete  the  canal  a  whole 
year  before  expected.  And  It  la 
the  Yellow  atrand  wire  rope  that 
is  used  exclusively  on   the  Her- 


cules Stump  - 

stramd,  bine  ntrnnil.  white  ntranrt 
or  red  atrand— tint  a  YELLOW 
strand — don't  forget  that — and) 
don't  let  any  unscrupulous  per- 
son or  company  confse  you. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Henry  Miller  and  His  Empire. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  PAUL  PARKER.] 

The  test  of  fame,  it  is  said,  rests  on  the  number  of  times  one's 
name  is  repeated,  or  brought  to  mind,  by  others  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  Accordingly,  Henry  Miller,  last  and  greatest  of  California 
land  and  cattle  kings,  should  be  assigned  a  lofty  pedestal  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  Wherever  one  goes  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  sheep  camp  or  mil- 
lionaire's abode,  anecdotes  are  told  and   

retold  of  his  wonderful  foresight,  his 
prodigious  memory,  his  deep  insight 
into  the  stock  business,  and  the  amount 
of  his  holdings. 

That  this  shrewd  German  should  ar- 
rive in  San  Francisco  in  1850,  aged  23 
years,  and  not  be  attracted  by  the  glit- 
ter of  the  gold  mines  is  of  no  surprise. 
He  saw  where  the  real  money  was  to 
be  made,  furnishing  meat  for  the  hun- 
gry stomachs,  and  he  immediately 
started  in  the  butcher  business.  By 
1858  business  had  grown  so  large  that 
he  joined  forces  with  Charles  Lux  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Miller  &  Lux.  It 
made  a  powerful  combination,  did  these 
two  master  minds.  Miller  attended  to 
the  outside  work,  buying  land,  cattle 
and  farming,  while  Lux  looked  after 
the  financial  end  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1887  Lux  died,  and  some  time  later 
Miller  bought  out  his  interests  in  the 
firm.  Today  Henry  Miller  is  considered 
the  largest  land  and  cattle  owner  in  the 
United  States.  Estimates  of  his  hold- 
ings vary  greatly,  some  will  declare 
9,000,000  acres,  others  that  2,000,000 
acres  is  putting  it  high.  There  is  the 
same  divergence  on  his  alfalfa  acreage ; 
some  say  90,000  acres,  others  190,000. 
But  even  the  most  conservative  figures 
still  leave  Mr.  Miller  a  principality. 

In  acquiring  property  this  far  sighted 
German  showed  the  greatest  fire  of  his 
genius  by  annexing  all  the  water  rights 
adjacent  to  his  land,  a  point  often  over- 
looked in  the  early  days  of  cheap  land 
and  money.  Men,  able  to  judge  in  these 
matters  have  said  that  this  is  the  secret 
of  Miller's  success.  He  had  his  eyes  set 
on  the  future,  when  water  would  be  at 

premium,  so  he  appropriated,  after  the  custom  of  the  time,  thousands 
of  miner's  inches  of  water  from  the  rivers.  He  took  up  swamp  land 
along  streams  and  waterways  so  as  to  prote'ct  his  good  land  farther 
back.  Eventually,  when  the  other  settlers  awoke  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  water,  there  was  none.  As  a  result,  many  suits  have 
been  brought  to  force  Miller  to  give  up  some  of  the  water,  and  he  has 
been  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  more  water  tangles  than  any  man  in 
the  West. 

To  acquire  and  control  all  this  land  and  water  took  years  of  untiring 
and  fearless  work.  Night  and  day  would  he  travel  over  his  property, 
enduring  all  manner  of  hardships  without  a  whimper.  Or,  as  he  once 
told  a  superintendent  who  objected  to  working  at  night,  "There  is  no 


Henry  Miller,  Cattle  King  of  California. 


night  too  dark  or  too  stormy  to  prevent  me  from  attending  to  my 
business."  And  his  employees  relate  countless  stories  to  prove  this. 
It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  him  to  drive  all  day  over  some  of  his 
San  Joaquin  holdings,  then  at  night,  with  a  fresh  team,  he  would  drive 
80  miles  to  his  Bloomfield  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  county.  He  would  work 
there  all  day,  and  that  night  return  to  the  San  Joaquin.  His  only  sleep 
being  snatched  in  the  buggy.    L  "*Le  ^'prary  T-l-tl    it  sleep  is 

Napoleonic. 

For  years  these  trips  wore  taken  through  a  country  infested  with 

 cattle  thieves  and  cut  throats,  yet  they 

never  harmed  him.  Often  was  he  held 
up,  but  purposely  he  carried  a  small 
sum  with  him,  so  his  loss  was  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  robbers  never 
harmed  him  because  he  was  so  lenient 
with  them  when  they  were  caught 
stealing  his  stock;  also  he  gave  food  to 
every  wayfarer  who  stopped  at  his 
ranches.  Miller's  attitude  toward  the 
thieves  is  shown  by  the  following  in- 
cident. Once  he  was  held  up  in  the 
Pacheco  pass  while  enroute  to  Gilroy. 
As  the  robber  took  all  his  money,  Mil- 
ler asked  him  to  have  a  small  portion 
back,  as  he  needed  it  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. A  few  months  later,  Miller  was 
in  a  small  San  Joaquin  town  and  he 
walked  up  to  a  Mexican  and  said : 
"Here's  the  money  I  borrowed  from 
you  in  the  Pacheco  pass."  After  some 
urging,  the  robber  took  the  money,  and 
no  one  would  have  heard  of  it  had  not 
the  Mexican  himself  told  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

Henry  Miller's  idea  of  being  friendly 
with  everyone,  good  and  bad,  has 
helped  him  greatly  in  the  management 
of  his  ranches.  He  aimed  always  to  be 
friendly  with  his  neighbors,  for,  as  he 
says,  "a  friendly  neighbor  is  a  great 
asset."  We  see  him  also  on  an  amica- 
ble footing  with  the  communities  about 
his  holdings.  If  the  base-ball  field 
needed  leveling,  his  teams  and  graders 
could  be  depended  upon;  if  the  school 
house  needed  a  flag,  a  bell  or  new 
books,  the  uplifted  palm  never  re- 
turned empty.  Every  time  there  was  a 
celebration,  it  was  Miller's  beeves  and 
sheep  which  were  thrown  over  the  pit 
for  the  barbecue.  With  individuals 
who  had  been  square  in  their  dealings  with  him,  Miller  was  very  gen- 
erous in  time  of  need,  but  if  they  had  not,  he  never  forgave  them. 

The  Master  of  Detail. — It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  one  with 
his  acres,  his  live  stock  and  the  resultant  cares  there  from,  would  have 
no  time  for  the  small  things.  Not  so  with  Henry  Miller.  The  minutest 
detail  of  farm  management  did  not  escape  him.  He  attended  to  the 
detail  first  and  got  the  big  things  later,  for  as  he  says,  "Fortunes  are 
made  by  taking  care  of  the  little  things." 

While  making  his  tours  of  inspection  he  usually  dropped  in  un- 
expectedly at  a  ranch.  Floods  or  storms  never  balked  him.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  a  rain  to  moderate,  he  would  start  out  in  it  for  fear  it 

(Continued  on  Page  373.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Oct.  14,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.52 

1.63 

2  45 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

1.40 

82 

52 

Sacramento  

T 

.01 

.75 

84 

48 

8an  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

.71 

SO 

52 

San  Jose  

T 

.17 

.71 

86 

38 

.00 

.33 

.58 

90 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

2.52 

.53 

78 

36 

San  I.uisObispo 

.00 

.98 

.79 

86 

46 

.00 

.03 

.26 

92 

56 

.00 

.10 

.26 

80 

54 

The  Week. 


In  the  matter  of  rain,  the  prophets,  as  prophets 
go,  seem  to  be  on  our  side.  The  "wet  moon"  was 
thankfully  acknowledged  last  week.  And  now 
comes  the  Oregon  weather  prophet,  S.  V.  Kehart, 
of  Lakeview,  who  has  made  at  least  two  years' 
good  guessing,  which  is  about  the  record  for 
weather  prophecy,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
spect— especially  as  his  line  of  futures  is  that 
which  is  particularly  desired  just  at  this  moment. 
As  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Rehart's  system  of 
prediction  is  based  upon  the  pendulum ;  so  far  as 
it  swings  one  way  in  the  summer,  just  so  far  it 
will  swing  the  other  way  in  the  winter.  If  the 
summer  is  cool  the  winter  will  be  warm  and  con- 
sequently dry,  and  it*  the  summer  is  hot  the  win- 
ter will  be  cold — and  wet ;  because  storms  are  cold 
and  carry  water,  either  as  rain  or  snow  according 
to  their  ruling  temperatures.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  for  the  reasoning  (because  it  simply  harks 
back  to  the  dualism  of  the  ancient  philosophers) 
as  we  do  for  the  bold  declaration  which  springs 
from  it.  And  there  is  certain  a  lot  of  comfort  in 
that: 

"Up  to  midsummer,  indications  pointed  to  an- 
other dry  year,  but  from  that  time  up  to  the  pres- 
ent a  change  has  taken  place,  indicating  a  suc- 
cessful precipitation  period  of  two  months  or 
more.  Some  of  the  storms  should  be  heavy,  and, 
altogether,  there  should  be  more  than  a  normal 
precipitation  for  the  season. 

"For  the  past  thirty-nine  years  the  successful 
precipitation  period  in  winter  has  corresponded 
closely  in  length  of  t  ime  with  the  heat,  or  heated 
periods,  of  the  preceding  summer.  With  one  ex- 
ception, during  thirty-nine  years,  the  rain  period 
began  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  heat 
period  of  the  preceding  summer. 

"If  the  above  rule  holds  good  this  year  we  may 
expect  a  deficiency  of  precipitation  up  to  mid- 
winter, probably  to  February  1,  after  which  we 
may  count  upon  abundant  rainfall,  continuing 
late  in  the  winter  months." 

Now  that  Mr.  Kehart  has  fixed  up  the  last  part 


of  the  winter  in  good  shape,  we  will  fix  the  first 
part  for  ourselves.  Every  winter  which  has  had  a 
very  wet  February  and  March  has,  according  to 
our  recollection,  always  had  heavy  rains  before 
those  months  arrived.  In  short,  a  very  wet  spring 
is  always  a  part  of  a  very  wet  winter ;  therefore  it 
is  likely  to  rain  abundantly  from  November  to 
February,  and — hunt  up  your  umbrella  without 
further  delay ! 


The  Wounds  of  California  Agriculture. 

The  discussion  in  these  columns  of  the  desira- 
bility, or  otherwise,  of  a  protective  tariff  closes 
this  week  with  a  bang,  and  we  choose,  as  a  sort  of 
benediction,  the  brief  but  impressive  essay  of 
Andrew  Young,  a  California  fruit  grower  of  Mis- 
souri, which  readers  will  find  upon  another  page. 
In  the  intervals  of  absentee  California  fruit  grow- 
ing, Mr.  Young  diverts  himself  with  the  law  and 
presumably  with  statesmanship,  or  with  the  poor 
relation  thereof,  called  politics.  Rather  than 
offend  the  latter  he  is  willing  to  quit  California 
fruit  growing ;  which  is  surely  noble  of  him,  for 
he  proposes  to  relinquish  a  great  joy.  Our  first 
thought  was  to  welcome  such  a  declaration  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  altruism  to  a  place  beside  us  upon 
the  editorial  driving-seat,  but  fearing  that  Mr. 
Young  might  be  offended  by  the  trivialties  which 
we  reserve  for  the  editorial  columns,  we  concluded 
to  install  him  in  the  tonneau.  where  the  really  se- 
rious matter  of  this  journal  is  carried. 

Hut  though  we  consider  it  no  longer  timely  to 
either  sing  or  to  scold  about  the  tariff,  we  must 
needs  keep  record  of  the  facts  of  it.  Below  ap- 
pears the.  imperial  toga  of  California  agriculture, 
showing  the  rents  whieh  the  envious  Eastern 
Cascas  have  made  in  it.  Articles,  like  wines, 
whieh  are  not  changed,  do  not  appear. 


Article. 

Old  Rate. 

New  Rate. 

Olive  o^l  in  bottles  

....   50c  gal. 

30c  gal. 

Other  olive  oil   

....   40c  gal. 

20c  gal. 

Sugar— Until  March  1,  1914 

48.54% 

48.54% 

Until  May,  1910 

48.54% 

36.25% 

After  May  1,  1916  

....48.54% 

free 

Wool  (after  December  1) 

43.61% 

free 

Cattle  and  sheep   

27.07% 

free 

Fresh  beef,  mutton  and 

porl 

t....  25% 

free 

Horses  and  mules,  under  $200. .  .32.93% 

10% 

Horses  and  mules,  over  i 

I'IKI 

....  25% 

10% 

Swine   

$1.50 

free 

Other  live  animals   

....  20% 

10% 

Leather   

5-15% 

free 

Barley   

30c  bu. 

15c  bu. 

Oats   

6c  bu. 

Rve   

10c  bu. 

free 

2c  lb. 

lc  lb. 

Wheat   

25c  bu. 

free 

....  25% 

free 

Butter  and  substitutes. 

6c  lb. 

2%C  lb. 

Cheese  and  substitutes. . 

6c  lb. 

20% 

25c  bu. 

  10% 

5% 

Vegetables  (other)   

....  40% 

25% 

40% 

25% 

free 

Hay   

$4.00  ton 

$2.00  ton 

20c  gal. 

10c  gal. 

20c  bu. 

25c  bu. 

15c  bu. 

20c  bu. 

,  ,  24.12% 

15% 

Apples,  peaches,  pears  . . 

....    25c  bu. 

10c  bu. 

44.79% 

20% 

....  35% 

20%. 

Evaporated  fruits   

2c  lb. 

lc  lb. 

Currants,  Greek   

, .     2c  lb. 

1  '  .c  lb. 

2c  lb. 

  2c  lb. 

lc  lb. 

25c  gal. 

15c  gal. 

2%c  lb. 

2c  lb. 

,  .  ,  64.85% 

24.03% 

....  70% 

40.08% 

20% 

Grapefruit  from  Cuba.. 

27.78% 

6c  lb. 

4c  lb. 

Almonds,  not  shelled  .  . . 

3c  lb. 

,  .  .  ,     5c  lb. 

4c  lb. 

Walnuts,  not  shelled  . . 

  3c  lb. 

2c  lb. 

2c  lb. 

free 

25c  bu. 

free 

The  foregoing  are 

the 

articles  of 

agricultural 

connection  produced 

in 

this  State 

concerning 

which  the  more  or  less 

open  door  has  been  de- 

dared.    We  shall  have  to  wait  and  watch  a  while 


to  measure  the  injury  which  the  reductions  bring 
upon  nrodueers. 


The  California  Land  Show. 

The  California  Land  Show  is  in  progress  this 
week  in  this  city,  and  the  public  evidently  finds  it 
all  that  the  prospectuses  promised  in  the  way  of 
instruction  and  entertainment.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
good  idea  to  bring  the  products  of  the  farm  into 
the  heart  of  a  metropolis  where  the  multitude  can 
enjoy  thought  and  sight  of  them.  Great  agricul- 
tural shows  can  never  attain  to  the  urban  multi- 
tude except  as  they  offer  thrilling  sensational 
features  which  people  are  usually  better  without. 
The  "land  shows"  which  are  held  in  the  cities 
are  altogether  different  in  methods  and  effects. 
They  give  the  beautiful  products  of  the  farm  an 
environment  of  scenic  beauty;  the  air  carries  the 
perfume  of  the  fruits  and  flowers ;  music  and 
speech  of  the  industrial  achievements  which  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  the  State,  cheer  and  instruct 
when  weariness  comes  to  sight-seers.  We  have 
been  greatly  entertained  by  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  visitors  to  the  land  show  this  year, 
because  it  was  so  expressive  of  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction.  Evidently  there  is  a  very  wholesome 
and  promising  recognition  of  the  city's  debt  to 
the  country  and  a  very  appreciative  interest  in 
rural  affairs  among  urban  people.  In  this  matter 
it  strikes  us  there  has  been  a  great  change  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  sig- 
nificance  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  rural  industries 
of  the  State. 


Secretary  Lane  Believes  in  Development. 

In  our  issue  of  October  4  we  gave  an  outline 
of  Secretary  Lane's  talks  on  development  while 
he  was  on  this  coast  seeing  for  himself  what  is 
being  done  and  what  should  be  done.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  is  following  this  up  with  some 
very  definite  recommendations  which  it  will  be 
good  for  Washington  to  hear  and  ponder.  "I  am 
convinced,"  he  said,  "that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  time  in  which  the  settlers  on  the  re- 
clamation projects  now  have  to  pay  for  their 
lands.  Ten  years — the  time  fixed  by  existing  law 
— is  too  short  a  period  for  the  average  farmer  to 
get  fairly  on  his  feet.  After  getting  subsistence 
and  paying  annually  the  amounts  required  by  the 
Government,  he  has  not  enough  surplus  property 
to  develop  and  improve  the  farm.  Personally  I 
am  in  favor  of  extending  the  paying  period  to 
about  twenty  years,  with  a  free  period  of  four  or 
five  years,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
settlers  to  make  no  payments.  In  existing  circum- 
stances many  of  these  men  have  to  borrow  money, 
and  the  banks  exact  an  interest  charge  of  10  and 
12  per  cent.  Of  course,  that  makes  the  situation  of 
many  of  them  almost  impossible."  This  is  a  very 
clear  view  and  it  is  interesting  to  add  that  it  is 
also  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  whole  world  in  financing  developments  of 
lands  which  hold  problems.  Of  course,  it  may 
seem  irrational  when  one  considers  only  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  lands  of  this  country,  for 
that  was  relatively  easy  and  quickly  remunera- 
tive, but  Uncle  Sam  has  to  do  now  with  lands 
which  require  much  time  and  money  to  bring  to 
free  production  and  those  who  do  this  work  for 
him  must  receive  consideration  which  the  pioneers 
of  the  last  century  did  not  need.  Liberality  to 
the  development  of  the  left-over  lands  and  the 
furnishing  of  capital  for  it  at  much  less  than  com- 
mercial rates  are  indispensable. 


That  Crop-Moving  Money. 

Some  wonder  has  been  expressed  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fifty  millions  of  crop-moving 
money,  which  the  U.  S.  treasurer  was  authorized 
by  Congress  to  place  in  the  national  banks  which 
would  qualify  for  it  in  designated  parts  of  the 
country,  only  thirty  millions  have  been  called  for 
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and  California  has  called  for  none  of  it.  This  lat- 
ter fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bank- 
ers entitled  to  receive  it  in  this  State  announced 
that  there  was  no  need  of  it :  that  there  was 
money  enough  to  meet  all  good  short-term  loans 
at  commercial  rates.  This  was  undoubtedly  true 
and  it  does  not  mean  at  all  that  California  farming 
does  not  need  more  capital  for  development  and 
improvement.  It  does,  however,  clearly  show  that 
the  need  of  money  for  moving  crops,  "which  is  so 
freely  talked  about  by  financiers,  is  largely  a  bug- 
bear, though  a  true  issue,  of  course,  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  not  money  to  move  crops  so  much 
as  money  to  make  improvements  which  will  yield 
more  crops  that  is  needed  in  the  West,  at  least, 
and  money  which  is  sent  out  for  a  few  months  at 
commercial  rates  does  not  meet  that  need  at  all. 
It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  financial  centers, 
but  that  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  know  nor 
care  much  about — except  that  possibly  it  may  re- 
duce the  activity  of  the  bug-bear  aforesaid.  By 
the  time  such  money  reaches  the  farmer  it  carries 
local  interest  rates,  which  Secretary  Lane  truly 
says,  "makes  the  situation  almost  impossible." 
This  will  all  be  made  clear  enough,  no  doubt, 
when  the  proposed  winter  work  of  Congress  on 
rural  credits  is  taken  up. 

An  Age  of  Promoters. 

The  way  the  promoters  are  seizing  upon  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  country  is  a  striking  phenomenon 
of  our  recent  development,  but  they  do  sometimes 
create  propositions  for  which  the  public  should  re- 
ceive some  compensation.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
announcement  of  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  head  of 
the  Woman's  Trade  Board,  that  she  has  five  hun- 
dred New  England  women  and  girls  who  are  ready 
to  go  West  to  find  husbands,  and  that  she  has 
asked  James  J.  Hill,  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
magnate,  if  he  would  give  the  bunch  free  trans- 
portation. Miss  Smith  said:  "I  have  letters  from 
Minnesota  asking  for  five  hundred  women  to  be- 
come wives.  The  men  out  there  mean  business, 
and  the  five  hundred  are  the  kind  of  women  these 
farmers  want.  I  can't  send  them  by  parcel  post, 
so  I  went  to  Mr.  Hill."  Mr.  Hill  has  made  no  de- 
cision. It  is  probably  a  matter  requiring  action 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  it 
transcends  the  boundary  of  a  State.  We  are  will- 
ing to  use  our  full  influence  with  that  body  if  Miss 
Smith  will  also  get  aboard  the  train  and  do  her 
share  by  jollying-up  one  of  those  lonesome  farm- 
ers.  As  a  promoter,  she  makes  us  weary. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Resurrection  in  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  why  it  it 
that  cherry  trees  die  and  then  sprout  out  again. — 
M.,  Jamestown. 

Our  observation  is  that  cherries  which  die  have 
a  way  of  staying  dead.  We  can  only  surmise  that 
our  correspondent's  trees  must  have  put  on  the 
semblance  of  death  without  the  substance  thereof 
and  subsequently  laid  hold  on  life  again..  We 
have  seen  this  done  in  several  ways.  We  have  seen 
trees  which  dropped  their  leaves  in  the  summer 
reclothe  themselves  with  blossoms  and  leaves  in 
the  autumn.  The  cause  of  this  is  dry  soil  which 
causes  premature  maturity,  from  which  the  tree 
may  become  active  again  because  the  fall  of  the 
evaporating  surfaces  is  followed  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  sap  in  the  tissues  which  forces  the  buds  to 
bursting.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  increase  of  soil  moisture  by  the  autumn  rise  or 
by  early  rainfall.  We  have  also  seen  cherries  die 
outright  from  lack  of  soil  moisture,  and  this  is 
usually  indicated  by  drying  and  hanging.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  case  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  form 


of  sprouts  from  the  roots,  but  usually  when  a  tree 
hangs  onto  its  dried  leaves  in  the  summer  it  is 
surely  and  permanently  dead.  The  foregoing 
manifestations  come  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

Another  semblance  of  dying  in  the  cherry  is 
the  curling  and  drying  of  new  leaves  soon  after 
starting  in  the  spring,  though  sometimes  mani- 
fested later — even  into  the  early  summer.  This  is 
due  to  root  injury  by  standing  water  in  the  winter 
and  the  reappearance  of  life  afterwards,  that  is 
in  the  late  summer  or  autumn,  indicates  that  the 
root  injury  was  limited  and  the  tree  had  strength 
enough  to  produce  new  root-hairs  which  kept  parts 
of  the  tree  from  actually  drying  to  death  and  sub- 
sequently pumped  sap  enough  into  such  parts  to 
force  sprouting.  This  is  manifested  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer. 

Non-Bearing  Apricots  and  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  not  anricot  trees  at 
Long  Beach  bear  fruit,  and  why  do  only  a  few 
olives  appear  on  a  given  tree  in  Upland  while 
on  other  trees  nearby  the  crop  is  good? — B.,  On- 
tario. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  apricots  which  are 
practically  sterile.  Out  of  twenty  or  thirty  vari- 
eties which  have  been  even  propagated  largely, 
four-fifths  have  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  bear- 
ing. The  probability  is,  unless  some  better  reason 
can  be  assigned,  that  apricot  trees  in  Long  Beach 
or  elsewhere  that  do  not  bear  fruit  are  of  these 
sterile  varieties.  There  are  three  varieties  which 
seem  to  bear  wherever  trees  are  planted,  and  they 
are  the  Newcastle,  the  Royal,  and  the  Blenheim, 
and  these  varieties  bear  well,  whether  close  to  the 
ocean  or  remote  from  it,  in  interior  valleys. 

The  same  condition  prevails  to  some  extent  with 
olives.  Some  varieties  are  exceedingly  shy.  while 
others,  like  the  Mission,  are  rather  regular.  In 
the  olive,  however,  the  different  conditions  of 
moisture  seem  also  to  regulate  the  behavior  of 
trees,  for  the  olive  tree  will  live  and  grow  with 
conditions  of  moisture  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
adequate  to  its  fruiting.  One  cannot  answer  such 
questions  without  having  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine trees  and  environment,  and  even  then  the 
'different  behavior  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  is 
sometimes  baffling. 

Horse-power. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  a  fi-horsepower  motor- 
cycle engine  pull  a  centrifugal  pump  that  re- 
quires a  6-horsepower  stationary  gasoline  engine 
to  run  it?  This  is  not  a  pi-actical  question,  as 
I  know  a  motorcycle  engine  has  to  be  kept  in 
motion  to  keep  it  cool.  I  have  just  been  told 
that  a  horsepower  js  just  the  same  on  all  kinds 
of  engines,  ancthat,  _  a  20-horsepower  automobile, 
if  harnessed  for"  it.  could  do  the  same  work  as 
a  20-horsepower  stationary  engine.  I  would  like 
to  know. if  this  is  true. — 0.  N.  S.,  Fresno. 

Well,  yes:  whether  it  be  a  draft  animal,  or 
an  engine,  or  a  gale  of  wind,  or  a  kicking  burro, 
or  a  stick  of  dynamite,  it  is  a  theoretical  horse- 
power if  it  can  lift  33.000  pounds  one  foot  high 
in  one  minute :  actual  horsepower,  however,  is 
whatever  horse-power  is  really  developed  as 
proved  by  trial.  Whether  you  can  use  a  th ins- 
able  to  do  this,  under  certain  conditions,  to  oper- 
ate under  other  conditions,  depends  upon  the 
working  requirements  of  the  machine  or  agency 
and  its  environment.  The  tides  of  the  ocean  have 
more  horsepower  than  all  other  earthly  motors 
combined ;  but  to  cultivate  a  row  of  corn  we 
would  rather  have  a  lame  mule. 

Getting  Out  Salt  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  get  salt  grass  out 
of  my  land  so  that  it  will  stay  out? — B.  E.,  Volta. 

The  permanent  removal  of  salt  grass  is  usually 


dependent  upon  reducing  the  alkali  in  the  soil, 
because  if  the  alkali  remains  very  favorable  to 
salt  grass  it  will  probably  be  too  strong  for  other 
crops.  You  might  by  free  surface  flooding  drive 
down  the  alkali  sufficiently  to  get  something  of 
a  stand  of  alfalfa,  or  possibly  the  growth  of 
some  other  crop,  but  the  salt  grass  would  reassert 
itself,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  alfalfa,  by  subse-- 
quent  evaporation,  would  increase  the  strength  of 
alkali  near  the  surface.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
strong  the  alkali  is  and  to  what  point  you  can* 
reduce  it  by  cultivation  and  manuring,  etc.,  un- 
less you  are  ready  to  undertake  thorough  recla- 
mation which  comes  through  under  drainage  with 
surface  application  of  fresh  water  to  dissolve  the 
alkali  and  carry  it  out  through  the  under  drain- 
age. If  you  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  invest- 
ment necessary  to  do  this,  you  ought  to  be  glad 
you  have  salt  grass.  You  might  have  something 
a  wlmle  let  worse. 


Fall  Treatment  of  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Now  that  the  fruit  harvest  is 
over  there  are  some  growers  who  are  anxious  to 
know  what  can  he  done  to  control  Johnson  grass 
at  this  time  of  the  year. — Farmer,  Sutter  county. 

If  the  dry  weather  should  cent  inue,  the  thins  to 
do  for  Johnson  grass  is  to  plow  deeply,  harrow 
well  and  drag  out  as  many  Johnson  grass  roots  as 
soon  as  possible  with  a  horse  rake,  burning  them 
in  the  windrows  as  soon  as  they  dry  sufficiently: 
or  give  the  hogs  and  cows  a  chance  to  devour 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  rather  late  to  undertake 
this,  because  of  the  probable  coming  of  the  rains 
for  which  we  are  hoping.  It  should  have  been 
begun  in  August  and  continued  through  Septem- 
ber, and  then  a  good  killing  could  have  been 
made,  and  keeping  down  the  grass  by  weed  cut- 
ting under  the  surface  next  summer  would  have 
been  much  easier  and  more  effective.  Johnson 
grass  mots  turned  up  to  the  weather  can  be 
quickly  killed  by  freezing,  but  our  California  val- 
ley temperatures  seldom  fall  low  enough  to  accom- 
plish much  in  that  direction. 


Soil  Blasting  for  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  500  almond  trees  on 
almond  rool  to  plant  this  winter.  My  place  is  in 
Colusa  county.  I  have  been  advised  to  use  dyna- 
mite in  opening  ground  for  planting.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  matter. — B. 
G.  C,  Berkeley. 

In  planting  almond  trees  on  deep,  well  drained 
loams,  which  arc  best  suited  to  the  almond  root, 
soil  blasting  is  not  always  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. Such  land  which  has  been  used  for  grain, 
etc.,  for  a  number  of  years  can  usually  have  its 
indurations  near  the  surface  sufficiently  overcome 
by  deep  plowing  before  planting.  Soil  blasting  is 
very  desirable  for  breaking  up  impenetrable  clay 
strata  or  hardpan  to  admit  moisture,  to  the  lower 
soil  and  permit  the  extension  of  the  roots  therein. 
Whether  investment  in  blasting  would  be  profit- 
able or  desirable  depends  upon  the  soil  conditions 
existing  in  any  particular  piece  of  land. 


Starting  Young  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  spring  of  1012  I  planted 
an  orchard  of  one-year-old  French  prunes  on 
Myrabolan  root.  When  I  set  them  out  I  cut  them 
off  about  2Vi>  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  spring 
of  1913,  when  I  pruned  I  left  three  or  four  main 
branches  which  have  made  a  growth  of  four  or 
five  feet  this  summer.  The  question  is.  when  I 
prune  this  fall,  should  I  leave  the  main  branches 
as  they  are,  or  should  I  cut  them  back  again?  I 
have  been  advised  to  do  both,  and  would  like  to 
know  which  is  the  better  way. — T.  B.  Eden  Vale. 

We  should  cut  them  back  once  more,  leaving  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  last  summer's, 
growth  and  cutting  to  outside  buds. 
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Fruit  Stories  in  the  Winters 

District. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 


Citrus  Opportunities  Overlooked. 

The  citrus  boom  that  hit  the  foothills  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  Tulare  county  quite  a  bit  before 
that,  coupled  with  the  cold  spell  of  last  Janu- 
ary, has  left  persons  interested  in  oranges  and 
lemons  more  interested  than  ever  in  finding 
locations  where  citrus  fruits  would  thrive  and  be 
profitable,  both  north  and  south.  Some  places 
had  hardly  any  injury,  some  quite  a  bit,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  considered  pretty  necessary  in  Northern 
California  to  get  all  the  oranges  off  the  trees  be- 
fore Christmas  and  it  is  usually  a  rather  op- 
timistic person  that  considers  lemons  in  the  big 
valley  an  advisable  crop.  Winters  is  almost  the 
oldest  fruit  district  in  California  and  anyway  it 
has  been  long  settled  and  the  first  settlers  had 
home  orchards  around  the  house,  yet  Winters 
has  barely  thought  of  oranges  commercially  and 
there  is  only  one  seven  acre  grove  that  can  be 
half  called  a  commercial  planting. 

That  seven  acre  grove  by  the  same  token 
shows  two  surprising  tilings.  One  is  a  block  of 
trees  raised  in  that  hot,  dry  climate  without  a 
drop  of  irrigation,  though  irrigation  is  given 
now,  and  it  shows  lemon  trees  that  apparently 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  cold  weather 
in  their  life.  Possibly  the  latter  can  be  found 
in  the  interior  in  a  few  places,  but  it  will  be  a 
wonderfully  rare  case  where  there  was  no  pro- 
tection from  houses  and  surrounding  vegetation. 

This  orchard  is  up  where  Putah  creek  enters 
the  mountains  and  is  sheltered  by  the  hills.  It 
is  owned  by  Louis  Sackett,  whose  father  put 
out  the  trees  13  or  14  years  ago.  The  land  is 
rolling,  with  a  slight  slope  as  a  rule  toward  the 
northeast  toward  Putah  creek,  which  lies  quite 
a  distance  below  it.  The  soil  is  deep  and  in- 
clined to  be  heavy.  Apparently  there  is  no  sub- 
irrigation  to  speak  of  from  higher  levels  and  the 
trees  reached  nearly  their  present  size  from 
moisture  conserved  in  place  by  clean  culture. 

The  incentive  to  orange  growing  came  through 
the  success  of  a  group  of  about  35  to  40  trees 
around  the  house  planted  35  years  ago  by  the 
original  owner.  They  were  planted  close  to- 
gether and  are  tall,  being  pruned  like  oaks. 
Mr.  Sackett,  Sr.,  thought  if  they  would  do  as 
well  as  they  did  it  would  pay  to  plant  a  whole 
orchard  with  them  and  as  stated,  the  seven 
acres  were  grown  for  about  11  years  with  only 
the  rainfall  to  depend  on.  The  growth  was,  it 
is  true,  slow  and  after  they  were  old  enough 
to  bear,  bearing  was  irregular,  sometimes  satis- 
factory and  so.metimes  not,  but  experience  since 
then  shows  a  surprisingly  small  need  for  irri- 
gation. 

Two  years  ago  they  were  irrigated  and  did 
well.  Last  year  they  set  a  very  small  crop 
and  Mr.  Sackett  was  afraid  to  irrigate  for  fear 
the  fruit  would  develop  like  a  sponge,  so  put  no 
water  on  at  all  and  the  oranges  developed  prop- 
erly. This  year  they  set  a  nice  crop  and  were 
only  irrigated  twice,  about  the  first  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September,  very  little,  it  can  be  seen, 
yet  they  look  finely.  Mr.  Sackett  is  now  put- 
ting in  a  concrete  pipe  irrigation  system,  pump- 
ing water  from  the  creek  for  it. 

Most  of  the  grove  is  in  oranges,  though  there 
are  a  few  young  lemon  trees  and  some  old 
lemons  of  the  original  planting.  The  latter  have 
set  a  large  amount  of  fruit  and  if  the  frost 
hurt  them  it  is  hard  to  see  how.  It  did,  how- 
ever, cut  back  some  citrus  stock  on  the  creek 
bottom.  The  lemons,  on  account  of  the  hot,  dry 
summer,  mature  early  and  are  picked  before  the 
serious  frosts  would  come,  even  if  they  would 
do  injury,  and  are  kept  in  boxes  in  the  base- 
ment to  cure  and  be  sold  in  the  spring.  The 
oranges  ripen  at  the  same  time  like  all  interior 
oranges  but  appear  to  be  very  early.  There 
appear  to  be  no  insect  pests  or  diseases  to 
give  trouble.  There  are  a  number  of  old  plant- 
ings of  a  few  trees  on  various  Winters  ranches 


in  less  sheltered  positions  that  show  similar 
freedom  from  frost  injury  and  a  few  ranchers 
are  getting  interested  in  citrus  growing.  The 
experience  simply  indicates  the  advisability  of 
getting  in  a  location  where  frost  will  be  at  a 
minimum,  instead  of  out  in  the  tioor  of  the 
valley,  where  lots  of  Northern  California  orange 
groves  are  planted.  Such  immunity  for  a 
delicate  tree  like  the  lemon  is  unusual  in  the 
big  valley,  also  the  lack  of  irrigation,  but 
moisture  must  come  from  somewhere. 


The  Black  Mission  Fig. 

People  in  touch  with  the  fig  situation  have 
been  getting  quite  interested  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Smyrna, 
while  others  advocate  the  planting  of  the 
White  Adriatic.  The  Black  Mission  every- 
where has  its  advocates,  but  in  Winters  it  is 
looked  upon  as  about  tht  best  thing  possible. 
Probably  nowhere  else  can  so  many  fig  orchards 
be  found  as  in  western  Yolo  county,  especially 
old  orchards.  In  the  San  Joaquin  lots  of  fig 
borders  are  seen,  but  few  blocks.  Here  blocks 
are  common  and  borders  uncommon.  Being  old 
orchards,  Mission  is  the  leading  variety. 

There  are  two  crops  of  this  per  year.  The 
first  is  a  smaller  crop  though  the  fruit  itself 
is  larger,  and  is  used  mainly  for  shipping  fresh. 
After  the  trees  get  large  the  picking  is  rather 
slow,  though  it  is  done  by  having  some  shears 
on  the  point  of  a  pole  with  a  can  for  the  fig 
to  drop  into  just  below.  Some  fine  prices  are 
secured  from  fresh  figs. 

Those  not  sold  fresh  are  dried,  or  dry  them- 
selves, and  command  a  price  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  regular  crop.  The  trouble  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  figs  are  attacked  quite  a 
bit  by  insects  and  birds.  The  second  crop  is  not 
troubled  in  this  way.  Unlike  other  standard 
drying  varieties  the  Mission  does  not  sour  from 
early  rains. 

Before  packing  the  figs  are  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  covered  to  steam  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  make  them  pliable.  They  are  then 
packed  in  20  to  40  pound  boxes.  They  can 
leave  the  packing  house  for  a  cent  more  than 
the  price  to  fruit  grower.    If  the  grower  gets 

3  cents  to  the  packer  the  f.o.b.  price  is  about 

4  cents  and  the  retailer  can  get  them  in  boxes 
for  five  cents  a  pound,  showing  a  very  small 
loss  between  producer  and  the  last  middle  man. 
They  are  delicious  eaten  out  of  hand  or  stewed 
and  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  increased  consumption  if  the 
game  is  played  right,  for  everybody  who  could 
get  figs  at  ten  cents  a  pound  would  fall  over 
themselves  to  get  more.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
market  has  been  utterly  neglected,  except  with 
a  few  fancy  brands,  mostly  '  Wue  Smyrna  fig. 

The  Geraldson  Fruit  Co.,  -..of  Winters,  has 
specialized  on  the  Black  Mission,  endeavoring 
to  develop  the  consumption  by  putting  them  up 
in  attractive  cartons  of  about  9  ounces  net 
weight.  The  company  has  had  business  diffi- 
culties, but  the  good  work  is  to  go  on.  The 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  handles  a  large  amount 
of  black  figs  in  boxes,  putting  them  up  in  at- 
tractive style,  and  has  even  a  good  retail  trade, 
that  is,  several  customers  in  parts  of  the  country 
order  a  few  boxes  direct.  Thus  the  future  of 
the  Black  Mission  is  highly  thought  of  in  the 
district.  The  price  to  the  producer  in  California 
has  been  away  lower  than  it  should  be,  but 
even  at  2V1>  and  3  cents  a  pound  there  is  lots 
of  money  in  it  for  the  grower,  who  needs  do 
nothing  but  cultivate  his  soil  and  pick  up  the 
dried  fruit. 


Alfalfa  in  the  Drying  Yard. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  features  in  the 
ordinary  orchard  where  much  dried  fruit  is 
grown  is  to  see  the  drying  yard  lying  bare  and 
unproductive.  P.  T.  Gannon  of  Winters,  prob- 
ably our  oldest  subscriber  and  an  occasional 
contributor,  gets  good  use  of  the  yard  and  im- 


proves it  too,  on  account  of  having  a  good 
pumping  plant. 

The  yard  is  planted  out  to  alfalfa,  which  is 
kept  growing  until  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  fruit.  The  alfalfa  is  permitted  to  use  up 
most  of  the  moisture  before  this  time  and  a  few 
days  before  drying  starts  the  stock  is  turned 
on  and  the  alfalfa  eaten  down  smooth.  As  a 
result  the  ground  is  clean  and  level  and  there 
is  no  dust  or  dirt  to  get  on  the  fruit.  Merely 
as  a  drying  yard  it  is  an  improvement.  Then 
after  the  trays  are  taken  off,  the  water  is  put 
on  and  growth  begins  all  over  again.  The  first 
week  in  October,  for  example,  the  second  cut- 
ting after  the  drying  was  completed  was  in  the 
cocks.  This  means  a  good  deal  of  saving  in  the 
feed  bill  for  the  stock  and  gives  a  profitable  use 
of  a  piece  of  land  that  in  the  ordinary  orchard 
lays  practically  useless  except  at  drying  time. 


DISLIKES  A  DUTY  ON  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  that  since  the  Editor 
has  returned  from  the  protection  countries  of 
Europe,  his  usual  "protection"  claim  has  started 
again  in  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

I  own  some  citrus  interest  in  California,  but  I 
have  never  been  so  greedy  and  selfish  as  to  ask 
the  people  of  the  East  and  the  Central  and  Mid- 
west to  tax  themselves  to  support  me,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  California 
desire  that  either.  If  I  cannot  raise  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia without  a  so-called  "protection"  I  will 
quit. 

During  the  Editor's  absence  in  Europe,  a  very 
able  letter  was  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Phkss  by  an  old  and  long  time  fruit  grower  of 
California  (I  don't  recall  his  name),  showing  the 
fallacy  of  this  "protection"  howl  that  the  Press 
sets  up.  In  another  letter  in  the  Press,  of  Sep- 
temper  27th  ultimo,  Mr.  Herman  Brown  very 
thoroughly  riddles  your  protective  scream  of  ail 
its  sophistry. 

The  people  are  gradually  awakening  from  their 
long  time  sleep  to  strike  down  the  protection  rob- 
bery. The  people  are  the  long  time  sufferers,  but 
the  "big  interests"  have  been  piling  up  their 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  all  of  us. 

The  Press  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  and 
would  subserve  the  fruit  interest  better  and  the 
California  people  generally  by  eliminating  this 
twaddle  from  its  columns.  Albert  Young. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

[There  is  not  much  use  continuing  the  discus- 
sion now,  for  the  thing  is  settled  for  a  time,  and 
Mr.  Young's  is  the  last  piece  of  twaddle  we  ex- 
pect to  print  on  the  subject  until  it  comes  to  life 
again.    See  you  later,  Mr.  Young. — Editor.] 

A  BANANA  AS  A  PEACE  EMBLEM. 


John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Senate  and  House  conference  on  the  tariff  bill 
protesting  against  the  proposed  duty  on  the  fruit, 
portrayed  the  banana  as  a  powerful  civilizing  in- 
fluence. 

"The  building  up  of  the  banana  business  has 
done  more  than  any  other  individual  influence 
to  bring  about  conditions  of  prosperity,  sanita- 
tion, health  and  peace  in  those  low  lying  coast 
lines  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which, 
previous  to  the  banana  era,  were  largely  given  up 
to  wild  jungles,  malaria,  shiftless  people  and 
haunts  of  incipient  revolutions,"  said  Barrett. 
"The  dove  of  peace,"  it  was  said  by  one  of  the 
conferees  who  read  Barrett's  appeal,  "here- 
after should  carry  a  banana  in  its  beak." 


WHITE  ANTS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Once  in  a  while  a  grower,  especially  in  southern 
California  may  find  some  very  interesting  sculp- 
turing on  the  trunk  or  large  branches  of  an  orange 
or  other  fruit  tree.  Fortunately  the  trouble  is 
not  widespread,  but  a  note  by  Mr.  Froggat,  the 
New  South  Wales  entomologist,  is  interesting  to 
bear  in  mind. 

White  ants  are  difficult  things  to  deal  with  in 
an  orchard,  as  poison  that  will  kill  them  will  also 
affect  living  plants.  When  planting,  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  damaged  roots  are  cut  clean 
away.    As  regards  deep  planting,  if  the  scar  of 
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the  graft  is  covered  with  the  soil,  we  often  find 
that  white  ants  attack  this  spot  and  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  young  tree.  Thus  deep  planting  is  a 
mistake  if  it  brings  the  scar  underground. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  stumps  and 
bits  of  dead  wood  from  ground  intended  for  an 
orchard,  as  these  tend  to  harbor  the  pests.  Where 
the  ground  is  kept  well  worked  around  the  trees, 
white  ants  seldom  do  any  damage.  When  they 
are  found  about  the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  a  few 
pounds  of  Kainit  dug  in  will  drive  them  away, 
and  also  acts  as  a  manure. 

Probably  nitrate  of  soda  would  act  in  the  same 
way,  but  one  has  to  be  careful  about  getting  too 
much  of  either  salt  in  contact  with  tree  roots. 


BURNT  BARK,  SAP-SUCKER  AND  FROZEN 
LEMONS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  you  a  small 
piece  of  diseased  bark  I  took  off  one  of  my 
walnut  trees.  How  can  I  restore  the  trees  to  their 
healthful  bark  ?  I  have  about  fifty  walnut  trees 
aged  about  13  or  14  years,  healthy  appearing. 
Situated  three  miles  from  ocean  on  sandy  soil 
and  had  a  very  fair  crop  of  nuts  this  season. 
In  gathering  the  nuts  I  discovered  that  many 
of  the  trees  had  the  bark  loose  from  the 
ground  up  from  five  to  seven  inches  and  as 
wide  around  the  tree  as  high,  more  or  less. 
And  it  seems  that  if  it  were  not  stopped  it 
would  surely  kill  the  trees. 

I  also  noticed  that  some  trees  had  a  row  of 
small  holes  from  half  to  one  inch  apart  and 
the  bark  was  commencing  to  peel  outward 
from  the  tiny  holes  all  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  soil  as  above  mentioned. 

On  our  home  place  in  town  I  have  50  five 
years  from  bud  lemon  trees  that  were  frozen 
to  the  ground  last  winter.  Every  one  has 
sent  out  shoots,  one  of  which  I  retained  and 
they  are  now  some  five  to  six  feet  high.  When 
shall  I  prune  off  the  top  to  let  them  form 
branches?  Many  of  them  are  now  putting  out 
branches. —  R.  T.,  Arroyo  Grande. 


The  bark  pieces  you  sent  seem  to  indicate 
sun  burning.  If  you  find  that  they  are  gen- 
erally on  the  south  and  southwest  sides  of  the 
tree,  there  would  be  no  question  but  that  is 
the  case.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  such  injury.  It  can  be  kept  from  spread- 
ing farther  by  whitewashing  to  reflect  the  'dim's 
heat.  The  spot  will  be  slowly  covered  by  the 
growth  of  new  bark  from  the  sides. 

The  small  holes  which  you  mention  were 
made  by  the  sap-sucker,  a  California  wood- 
pecker, which  makes  these  holes  for  his  own 
purposes  and  opens  the  bark  for  the  intrusion 
of  decay.  All  such  injuries  should  be  covered 
by  using  a  Bordeaux  whitewash,  which  haiL 
fungicidal  properties. 

You  should  cut  back  the  lemon  trees  at  once, 
down  to  the  point  where  you  find  good  growth 
emerging  and  paint  over  the  cut  with  lead  and 
oil  paint  sparingly  used,  so  as  not  to  run  down 
the  bark. 


A  CORRECTION. 


In  the  issue  of  October  4  in  an  article  on  the 
buying  of  fertilizers  a  little  figuring  was  done 
on  a  typical  fertilizer.  An  examination  of  this 
will  show  that  in  the  figuring  the  content  of 
21/2  per  cent  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  was 
omitted,  the  value  of  this  being  approximately 
$7.70  per  ton.  While  the  value  of  the  elements 
entering  into  the  stated  calculation  was  $23.50 
or  so,  as  stated,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  would 
make  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  as  sold  about 
$31.70,  that  is,  using  the  basis  of  value  given  by 
the  Fertilizer  Control. 


CALIFORNIA  TIMBER  BUSINESS. 


The  cut  of  timber  on  the  National  Forests  in 
California  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  52,419,000 
feet  B.  M.,  an  increase  of  17%  over  the  cut  for 
1912;  and  the  amount  sold  has  increased  875%, 
or  is  nearly  ten  times  that  for  1912. 

The  total  sales  amounted  to  1,064.804,000  feet 
B.  M.,  an  average  stumpage  rate  of  $2.18  per  M. 
The  average  rate  received  for  the  timber  cut  was 
$2.06,  and  607  sales  were  made,  an  increase  of  31 
over  the  year  1912. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor] 

Whether  we  have  the  two  dry  years  to  thank 
for  it  or  not,  irrigation  districts  in  prospect  are 
springing  up  all  over  California,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  things  possible  for  both  the  State 
and  the  people  in  the  district. 

The  newest  one  that  is  just  getting  on  its  feet 
is  the  Tracy  Irrigation  District,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  given  its  official  name,  and  it  is 
partly  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  getting  a  dis- 
trict started  and  partly  to  tell  what  great  results 
can  be  expected  from  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
amount  of  money  that  the  account  of  the  situa- 
tion is  given. 

The  district  now  forming  surrounds  the  town 
of  Tracy  in  southwestern  San  Joaquin  county. 
It  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  just  where  the  edge  of  the 
valley  starts  to  circle  around  the  hills  to  the 
north,  bending  westward  out  along  the  delta  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  to  the 
bays  north  of  San  Francisco. 

All  of  this  West  Side  lias  been  noted  for  its 
rich  deep  soil.  The  soil  comes  from  the  Coast 
Range,  not  from  the  Sierras,  as  does  the  East 
Side  soil,  and  is  of  more  mixed  composition  than 
the  granitic  soils  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Likewise  it  is  heavier,  ranging  from  a 
medum  to  a  heavy  loam.  The  general  slope  of 
the  land  from  hills  to  river  is  much  greater  than 
the  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  though 
approximately  level  to  the  untrained  eye.  This 
slope  is  just  about  right  for  irrigation. 

Natural  Value. — The  natural  value  of  the  land 
is  limited  greatly  by  lack  of  moisture,  for  the 
Coast  Range  mountains  close  at  hand  to  the  west 
cut  off  much  of  the  rain  that  would  otherwise 
fall.  When  there  is  sufficient  rain,  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  soil  gives  heavy  crops  of 
grain  or  hay,  for  this  soil  is  much  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  sandy  soil.  Still  when 
drouth  comes  to  the  State,  the  West  Side  gets 
hit  hard  and  the  last  two  years  have  shown  con- 
clusively the  need  of  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  or  just  the  plan  of  the  irrigation 
district  is  no  new  story.  Not  many  miles  below, 
Patterson  has  one  of  the  model  irrigation  sys- 
tems of  California,  taking  water  from  the  river  in 
pumps  by  successive  lifts  and  leading  in  by 
laterals  over  the  land. 

Farther  south  only  the  rather  small  amount  of 
travel  by  the  general  public  over  the  West  Side 
Southern  Pacific  line  prevents  Newman,  Gustine, 
Los  Banos  and  neighboring  districts  from  being 
far  famed  for  the  Avonderful  dairying  done. 

The  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  land  is  just  the 
same  around  Tracy,  but  the  climate  is  a  little 
milder  on  account  of  the  nearness  to  the  opening 
of  the  valley  and  there  is  somewhat  more  rain- 
fall. With  water  it  would  certainly  be  a  wonder- 
ful alfalfa  country  and  great  for  deciduous 
fruits,  including  walnuts. 

The  District  Plan. — The  position  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  district  under  the  Wright  law  is  before 
the  supervisors,  so  there  is  lots  of  room  for 
change  by  taking  in  more  territory  and  in  vari- 
ous details.  The  original  idea  was  to  have  60,- 
000  odd  acres  in  the  district,  but  the  plan  upon 
which  the  officials,  or  rather  legal  work  has  been 
done  in  petitioning  the  supervisors  is  for  only 
20,000  acres,  though  it  is  easy  under  the  Wright 
law  for  adjoining  property  owners  to  come  in. 
However,  the  essential  points  are  the  same  what- 
ever the  size  and  the  cost  per  acre  will  not 
difl'er  much  whatever  area  is  irrigated,  though 
the  more  the  better.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
the  total  construction  cost  of  a  system  which 
will  supply  all  the  water  needed  to  the  land  will 
cost  only  from  $23  to  $25  per  acre. 

The  water  is  to  come  from  the  San  Joaquin 
river  several  miles  west,  about  six  miles  from 
Bryon  and  three  from  Bethany.  It  will  be 
pumped  up  120  and  160  feet  to  contour  line 
canals  and  thence  distributed  by  gravity  over 
20,000  acres  of  soil  of  the  natiire  told  of.  Prac- 
tically  all  of  this  is  deep,  rich  and  uniform.  Ex- 
ec])! as  it  could  be  farmed  by  rainfall,  it  has 
been  lying  idle,  though  with  normal  seasons  a 
fine  grain  crop  could  be  taken  off  once  in  two 


years.  All  the  land  in  the  district  as  planned  is 
above  the  40  foot  contour,  as  that  lower  down 
is  about  all  either  bottom  land  that  can  be 
farmed  without  irrigation  or  is  irrigated  by 
private  pumping  plants. 

From  this  point  of  pumping  enough  water  can 
be  taken  to  irrigate  600,000  acres,  as  the  supply 
is  inexhaustible.  In  one  way  it  is  not  river 
water  at  all,  at  least  it  is  tide  water,  for  there 
is  a  tide  of  three  and  four  feet  there  and  the 
water  itself  may  come  from  either  the  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  is  backed  up  in 
summer,  the  arm  of  the  San  Joaquin  from  which 
it  is  taken  being  sometimes  dry  in  spots  above. 

Pumps  and  Canals. — From  this  point,  which  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  main  line,  the  land  slopes  up  evenly  and 
the  starting  point  of  the  highest  canal,  160  feet 
up,  is  only  two  miles  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. The  water  may  be  taken  to  the  120  foot 
canal  in  four  or  five  successive  lifts,  or  forced  up 
in  steel  pipes  by  one  operation.  That  is  only  a 
matter  of  detail.  Naturally,  only  the  amount  of 
water  needed  for  the  higher  canal  will  be 
pumped  up  there. 

The  amount  of  water  raised,  size  of  pumps, 
canals,  etc.,  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  the  cost,  with  laterals  to  the  highest 
point  every  160  acres  will  be,  as  stated,  only 
about  $25  per  acre.  There  is  just  about  as  little 
extra  grading  required  on  account  of  uneven 
ground  as  could  be  imagined  and  no  engineering 
difficulties  or  expense  whatever. 

The  pumping  will  probably  be  done  by 
electricity,  and  if  the  price  is  not  right  the  dis- 
trict can  generate  its  own  power  at  the  least 
possble  cost,  as  two  pipe  lines  300  yards  distant 
from  the  pumping  plant  ca  nsupply  crude  oil. 

Acre  Expense. — The  cost  of  raising  the  water 
will  be  small  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  down  to  a  minimum  on  account  of  the 
nice  way  the  land  lays.  It  is  figured  that  the 
total  annual  cost  of  irrigation,  including  inter- 
est on  bonds,  will  be  only  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  acre. 
That  would  be  a  very  small  cost  for  even  the 
operation  of  a  system  already  constructed  and 
paid  for,  a  whole  lot  less  than  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying water  from  private  well  and  pumping 
system.  The  water  will  also  be  available  as 
early  in  the  spring  or  as  late  in  the  fall  as  the 
directors  think  best,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
most  irrigation  districts  that  have  only  a  gravity 
system  with  water  taken  from  streams  with 
small  flow  in  late  summer  or  fall. 

The  bonds  under  the  Wright  law  bear  six  per 
cent  interest  and  run  for  20  and  30  years.  Thus, 
though  the  cost  of  installng  the  system  may  be 
$25  or  even  over,  only  the  interest  of  this  will 
have  to  be  paid  up  to  20  years,  after  which  the 
bonds  are  paid  off  in  part  every  year  for  ten 
years,  when  there  is  no  more  interest  to  pay  and 
the  system  is  the  absolute  property  of  the 
district. 

Now  with  the  best  of  seasons  there  is  a  crop 
of  grain  only  once  in  two  years  and  travelers 
passing  through  do  not  think  much  of  California 
soil  fertility.  Planted  to  alfalfa  ten  tons  per 
acre  should  readily  be  secured  on  that  soil  and 
with  that  amount  of  water  in  such  uniform  sup- 
ply at  cost  of  harvesting  plus  very  cheap  labor 
expense  for  irrigation,  plus  $3.00  or  so  per  year. 
If  other  crops  are  raised,  as  they  will  be,  the 
financial  standing  is  the  same  in  all  essentials. 
Or  by  irrigation  a  land  owner  could  for  $3.00 
raise  more  grain  and  hay  every  year  than  he 
does  now  in  two  years  and  have  the  summer  to 
grow  beans,  corn  or  some  summer  crop. 

In  a  year  like  this  a  good  farmer  could  clear 
enough  to  equal  present  land  values,  plus  cost  of 
the  system  complete,  plus  cost  of  operation.  This 
is  not  imagination,  as  these  results  are  duplicated 
with  other  irrigation  systems.  The  petition  is 
before  the  supervisors  for  the  calling  of  an  elec- 
tion, everything  is  moving  according  to  schedule 
to  go  on  with  the  development  and  there  will  be 
another  big  slice  of  California  to  justify  Cali- 
fornia's reputation  throughout  the  country. 
Success  be  with  them  and  all  others  who  are  pre- 
paring to  take  water  from  our  rivers  and  put  it 
on  the  land  where  it  belongs 
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Direct  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


John  Bennett,  an  esteemed  subscriber 
\u  .the  SebastOjpol  district,  sends  us  this 
clipping  from  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

The  meeting  of  jttie  International  Co- 
operative Congress  at  Glasgow  on  Tues- 
day was  made  noticeable  by  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Cheney,  representing  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  concluded  a 
(liscussion  on  a  very  original  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Kaufmann,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  CentraJ  Union  of  German  Distribut- 
ing Societies,  who  had  shown  what  great 
benefits  followed  the  system  of  linking 
the  country  societies  which  produce 


up 


buy  and 
Cheney 


and  the  urban  societies  which 
distribute  co-operatively.  Mr. 
said: 

"I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Runci- 
man  agrees  generally  with  the  view  that 
great  good  might  result  from  a  working 
arrangement  between  rural  and  urban  co- 
operative societies — that  is,  between  or- 
ganized producers  and  organized  consum- 
ers. And  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
give  very  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  reasoned  scheme  that  might  be  put 
before  him  and  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  assist." 

The  importance  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  definite  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  this  scheme  are  in  prepara- 
tion. 

[The  Mr.  Runciman  alluded  to  is  the 
British  Minister  of  Agriculture — so  the 
announcement  comes  straight  from  the 
existing  British  government.  The  an- 
nouncement is  simply  an  affirmation  of 
what  is  not  only  now  going  on,  but  has 
proceeded  a  good  distance.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  less   significance   here   than  else- 


Grafted 

or 

Top-Budded 

 ALSO  

Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 


tTf  LL,  YOU  SIR 
THE  IMPERIAL"!*  THE  BCST 
PLOW  IN  THE  WORLD  NO  MISTAKE 
AND  *0U  KNOW  IT. 


Molds.  Landsides  anC  Shares  are  in- 
terchangeable, in  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO, 


PATENTS? 

911  Crocker  BIdg.,S.F. 


Circular  containing  100  mechanical  n>ove- 
mnnta  mailed  fro*. 


wnere,  because  no  amount  of  direct  trade 
here  will  help  our  producers  much,  as  our 
great  surplus  products  must  go  to  distant 
purchasers.    In  Great  Britain,  where  a 


hungry  consumer  has  his  eye  upon  every- 
thing eatable  which  can  be  grown,  the 
situation  favors  direct  trade. — Editor.] 


The  affairs  of  the  Nevada  Sugar  Co. 
have  been  arranged  so  that  work  can  be 
starfed  soon  on  the  crop  of  1913. 


oFr  ANIMAL  Ma-t>. 

A 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 


THE 


Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

704  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2%  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town 
State.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2U0O  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


DATE  GROWING 

IN  THE  OLD  WOltl.D  AM)  I\  THE  NEW 

By  PAUL  B.  POPENOE 

This  handsome,  cloth  bound  volume  of  300  pages,  with  40  full 
page  illustrations,  is  the  only  book  published  which  gives  a  full,  clear 
and  practical  account  of  growing  the  Date  Palm.  It  deals  in  detail 
with  every  stage  of  the  operations,  from  the  purchase  of  land  to  the 
marketing  of  the  crop. 

The  data  contained  in  this  volume  is  just  what  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  date  growers  have  been  asking  for,  but  which, 
up  to  this  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
TROPICAL    AND    SUB  =  TROPICAL 

PLANTS  AND  TREES 


ALTADENA 


CALIFORNIA 


Miller  &  Lux  put  out  something  over 
40  acres  to  rice  near  Los  Banos  this  year 
and  got  an  excellent  crop.  Between  De- 
lano and  Tulare  lake  one  farmer  with  a 
lot  of  heavy  alkali  soil  put  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  to  rice  as  an  experiment  and 
harvested  a  large  crop. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POINDBXTER  A  SNITJER, 
si:ii<-  Igent, 
KM  Market  m..  Smm  i-'i-uuvIhco. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


SPECIAL,  AI.FAI.KA    Dim. I. 
_n  Dives  4  Invhea  iipiirl 

On  33%  acres  this  drill  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season,  In  the  saving 
of  seed  alone. 

WE  CAN  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 

Write  Tor  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE!  DISTRIBUTORS, 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


What  Every  Farm 
Home  Should  Have 

The  Perry  Fresh  Water  System 
is  revolutionizing  life  on  farm  and 
ranch.  By  simply  turning  a  fau- 
cet you  can  have  running  water, 
hot  or  ccld.soft  or  hard,  in  any 
part  of  your  house,  barns  or  feed 
eheds.  Dees  away  with  disease- 
breeding  and  leaky  tanks,  adds  to 
personal  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, to  the  efficiency  of  your 
help  and  to  the  value  of  your 
property.  The 

DERRY  Fresh 
»  Water  System 

enables  you  to  have  a  modern 
equipped  kitchen,  toilet,  laundry 
and  bath  that  will  be  the  equal 
of  the  most  modern  city  home. 
And  at  a  uery  moderate  cost. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  In  detail  all  you  will  want 
to  know  about  this ajratem.  Bend  for 
It  toilav  It  is  thn  most  interesting 
and  instructive  piece  of  literature 
ever  published  on  farm  comforts  and 
conveniences. 

ADDRESS 

Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast 
Brake  Co. 

841  PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SCHMEISER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMTOIMCK 


Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 


To  the  Editor:  Paradise  valley  lies 
almost  north  of  Winnemucca,  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  Nevada.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  along  the  railroad 
in  this  section,  it  wouldn't  seem  possible 
to  find  a  rich   valley   containing  over 


How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal   culture    of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied,  and  costs  less  than 
%    $2.00  per  acre. 
%    .         Write  for  booklet. 


Please  Address  letter 
Dept.  0 


Established  1871 

Seed&PlaniCo 


326-328-330  SO.MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Grow 


Bg  profits— little  work,  no  trouble.  Anione  can 
orow  them.  Plant  spawn  now— llrsl  crop  In  ili 
weeks.  You  can  sell  more  than  you  can  graw 
Vou  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  you  how 
Free— furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  IRNDT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  WC.i 
.63-*  UNION  OIL  BLDO.  LOSANGHES  CAL 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  POR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


400  square  miles  and  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  railroad. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  running 
water,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  val- 
ley is  cultivated.  The  other  three-fourths, 
a  great  percentage  of  which  is  just  as 
good  land  as  one  will  find  anywhere,  is 
unpatented  land. 

From  the  fact  that  the  valley  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  high  range 
of  mountains,  it  would  seem  that  one 
could  get  an  abundance  of  water  by  put- 
ting down  wells.  A  number  of  farmers 
have  taken  up  homesteads  in  the  valley, 
and,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  have  not 
gone  down  over  seventy  feet;  but  at  that 
depth,  and  after  two  years  of  very  light 
snowfall,  found  quite  a  stream  of  water. 
They  told  us  that  they  were  satisfied  that 
in  ordinary  seasons,  by  going  down  to  a 
depth  of  125  or  150  feet,  an  abundance 
of  water  could  be  had  for  pumping. 

In  Grass  valley,  just  west  of  Winne- 
mucca, a  number  of  wells  have  been  put 
down  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  has 
been  tapped.  Guyam  &  Johnson  have  a 
well  125  feet  deep,  and,  with  an  8-inch 
vertical  centrifugal  pump  and  a  25-hp. 
engine,  are  lifting  850  gallons  per  min- 
ute. Their  pit  is  down  60  feet  aad  they 
are  lifting  water  10  feet.  They  told  us 
that  even  this  year  they  could  not  lower 
the  stream  running  the  pump  24  hours, 
and  that  in  ordinary  years  they  were  sat- 
isfied that  water  would  come  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  well. 

.  As  this  valley  drains  the  same  range 
of  mountains  that  the  Paradise  valley 
does,  we  were  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
the  same  results  could  he  had  in  Para- 
dise valley. 

That  section  of  Paradise  valley  that  is 
being  irrigated  from  surface  water  that 
comes  down  some  of  the  canyons  pro- 
duces fine  crops  of  grain,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
red  top,  potatoes,  and  most  varieties  of 
the  hardier  winter  garden  truck. 

In  the  sheltered  sections  of  the  valley4 
fine  crops  of  apples,  prunes,  plums, 
peaches,  blackberries,  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, and  in  fact  almost  any  variety  of 
fruit,  excepting  citrus,  that  one  would 
care  to  grow.  This  seemed  very  unusual 
to  us  when  we  took  into  consideration 
that  the  average  elevation  of  the  valley 
was  about  4500  feet.  We  were  told  that 
the  valley  hadn't  had  a  crop  failure  in 
thirty  years. 

As  the  canyons  afford  splendid  summer 
range,  the  leading  industry  is  beef  stock 
and  sheep  raising.  They  are  run  on  the 
ranges  until  the  snow  begins  to  fall  and 
then  are  brought  in  and  fed  through  the 
winter. 

That  this  has  proved  a  profitable  way 
of  feeding  the  alfalfa  and  timothy  that 
is  raised  in  the  valley  can  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  mortgaged 
ranch  in  the  valley.  Some  of  the  largest 
land-holders  are  rated  at  $150,000  and 
$200,000. 

As  the  unirrigated  land  can  be  taken 
up  as  desert  land,  a  man  is  entitled  to 
a  homestead  on  320  acres.  It  costs  $1.25 
an  acre  to  prove  up  on  it;  25c  per  acre 
down,  and  25c  per  acre  per  year  after- 
ward. 

We  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we  think 
that  four  years  is  allowed  to  prove  in. 
With  the  price  of  land  increasing  all 
over  the  United  States,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  this  section  afforded  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  a  man  with  a  medium 
amount  of  capital  to  get  a  good  ranch 
that  we  had  yet  seen.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  all  smooth  sailing;  but  to 
a  man  who  was  willing  to  hustle,  it 
looked  like  a  pretty  safe  chance. 

D.  L.  Schbader. 


The  Briggs  tract,  of  1,900  acres,  north 
of  Winters,  has  been  sold  and  will  be 
subdivided  and  placed  on  the  market. 


solved  by  using 
No  modern  farm  should  be  with 
out  it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  for 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 
description. 

If  You  Write  Us 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Rigid  Frame, 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    50O  acres — 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree 

THE 

V00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburu,  Ore. 


3OO,flUtt0  Sour  Stock,  50,000  Sweet 
Stock  '{fir  fall  planting.  These  are  fine 
stocky  plants,  8  inches  and  up.  Write 
us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons,  Seedless 
Grape  Fruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
Budded  Trees  and  the  largest  Citrus 
Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  fall  or  spring 
delivery. 

Southland  Nurseries 

F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop., 
It.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phone:  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


There's  Big  Money 

In  trees — provided  you  plant  the 
right  varieties  and  get  stock  that  is 
strong  and  thrifty  and  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

You  know  that  it  takes  several 
years  to  learn  what  the  fruits  of 
your  labors  will  be — and  it  doesn't 
pay  to  take  chances  with  anything 
but  absolutely  first-class  nursery 
stock  from  a  concern  whose  guar- 
antee is  trustworthy. 


We  have  been  established  here  for 
30  years  and  are  thoroughly  posted 
on  what  is  best  adapted  from  a 
profit-producing  standpoint  to  every 
section  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you 
as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  your 
locality,  and  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once. 
In  our  immense  nurseries — located 
in  the  choicest  and  most  favored 
spots  of  California,  under  ideal  soil 
and  climatic  conditions 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT 
GROWS 

and  can  supply  your  wants  complete. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  large  or 
how  small  a  quantity  you  may  wish, 
we  can  fill  your  orders  promptly 
and  in  good  condition. 

ALL  VARIETIES 
FRUIT  AIVD  ORNAMENTAL 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
grape  vines,  berries,  ornamental 
shrubs,  palms,  roses,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  probable  requirements 
and  what  you  are  planning  on  set- 
ting out  this  season. 

OUR  ROOK 
"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 

contains  complete  cultural  instruc- 
tions and  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
every  planter.  120  pages.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Describes  over 
2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Price,  25c  postpaid.  Send  stamps  or 
coin  today. 


Hcherfre 

_  Nurseries 

yirowTjt1*  Box  io  Fresno.  California 


NITRATE  of  LIME 


Contains  13%  Nitrogen — in 
the  most  available  form.  Is  a 
powerful  plant  tonic  and  ener- 
gizer,  besides  the  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime  which  we  give 
free. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 
prominent  growers  and  plant- 
ers in  California  and  Hawaii. 


ftffl*  C.BENRY 

3bKSt*  smith 

^^7f*Tk<2^^  Incorporated. 


Sll  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 


TRADE  "MARK 


Ak(m.  Pac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


KHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAE 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Curs  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Wc  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


531  S   DIVI3IO  N  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Cost  of  Irrigating  Equipment. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bored  well 
cased,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  100  ft. 
deep;  abundant  supply.  Will  your  en- 
gineering department  inform  me  what 
is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  supply?  What  horse  power 
engine  and  what  sort  of  pump,  also 
probable  cost? — W.  L.  B.  H.,  Lake 
County. 

ANSWER  BY  HOI.TER  AND  RODGERS  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

As  Mr.  Hill  neglected  to  state  whether 
he  wished  to  use  his  well  for  domestic 
or  irrigation  purposes  it  is  rather  hard 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  we 
shall  discuss  the  extremes  in  each  case 
and  Mr.  Hill  may  approximate  between 
for  his  particular  needs. 

After  knowing  for  what  purpose  the 
water  is  to  be  used  the  intending  water 
user  should  know  the  distance  below  the 
surface  at  which  the  water  stands  in 
the  well,  irrespective  of  depth,  when 
the  water  is  not  being  pumped.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of 
water  that  is  needed  if  for  domestic 
purposes  or  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
if  for  irrigation.  In  either  case  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  size  of  pump  and 
size  of  engine  which  is  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  money  the  owner  wishes 
to  invest. 

We  shall  first  discuss  the  problem  of 
domestic  supply.  This  can  be  accomp- 
lished by  a  lift  pump  at  the  rate  of  from 
15  to  70  gallons  a  minute.  The  cost 
here  is  controlled  by  the  number  of 
feet  the  water  has  to  be  raised  and 
the  number  of  gallons  per  minute  re- 
quired. 

If  a  life  pump  several  parts  must 
be  considered.  They  are: — a  cylinder 
in  the  well,  a  number  of  feet  of  pipe 
from  this  cylinder  to  the  point  of  dis- 
charge, a  pumping  head  either  geared 
or  belted  to  an  engine  or  motor,  and  a 
gas-engine  or  motor.  For  a  supply  of 
15  gallons  a  minute  and  a  lift  of  100 
feet  the  cost  would  be  as  follows: 

Cylinder   $  9  to  $14 

100  feet  of  pipe  at  12c   12 

Pumping  head   14  to  25 

\y>  H.  P.  gas  engine   75 


Approximate  cost  $125.00 

For  a  supply  of  70  gallons  a  minute 
and  a  lift  of  100  feet: 

Cylinder   $  20 

100  ft.  of  pipe  at  20c   20 

Pumping  head   60 

5  H.  P.  gas  engine   150  to  $350 

or  5  H.  P.  motor   68.10 


Approximate  cost  $250  to 

(Running  cost  probably  more) 
Gasoline  used  would  be  about  Vi  gal- 
lon per  H.  P.  per  hour. 

For  irrigation  purposes  one  is  again 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  water 
needed  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

11«-118  10.  7th  Street.  I. on  AnKelen.  t'al. 


invested.  The  number  of  acres  to  be 
irrigated,  the  local  rainfall  and  its  dis- 
tribution, and  the  number  of  feet  the 
water  is  to  be  lifted  all  affect  the  out- 
lay. A  centrifugal  pump  would  prob- 
ably be  chosen  in  this  case.  The  cost 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired and  the  distance  it  is  to  be 
lifted.  Doubling  the  lift  or  quantity  of 
water  handled  also  doubles  the  power 
required  and  the  cost  rises  in  pro- 
portion. 

When  using  a  centrifugal  pump  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  a  pit  to  the  water 
surface  in  the  well  as  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  suck  water  over  a  suction- 
lift  of  from  20  to  25  feet  to  the  pump. 
The  price  of  the  digging  varies  with 
the  size  and  depth  of  the  pit  from  $1.00 
per  foot  up.  The  water  level  controls 
the  depth  of  pit.  We  shall  now  take 
two  possible  lifts  and  figure  on  a  dis- 
charge of  200  to  225  gallons  a  minute 
which  is  sufficient  to  cover  one  acre 
six  inches  deep  in  a  twelve  hour  run, 
not  allowing  for  loss  by  seepage. 

Based  on  a  pump  efficiency  of  fifty 
per  cent  with  a  lift  of  30  ft.  a  dis- 
charge of  200  gallons  a  minute  may  be 
obtained  with  3  H.  P.  while  with  a  lift 
of  100  ft.,  10  H.  P.  will  be  necessary 
to  discharge  the  same  amount  of  water. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  power,  lift 
and  quantity  required.  Doubling  the 
lift  or  doubling  the  quantity  doubles 
the  power  needed.  With  the  30  ft.  lift 
one  would  use  a  No.  3  horizontal  centri- 
fugal pump  which  pumps  about  225  gal- 
lons per  minute  and  costs  from  $100  to 
$150.  A  5  H.  P.  gas  engine  or  motor 
would  be  used  with  this  lift  and  size 
of  pump.  The  engine  varies  in  price 
from  $200  to  $350,  but  the  initial  cost 
is  a  small  item  compared  with  economy 
in  operation  as  time  goes  on.  There 
are  engines  on  the  market  costing  $350 
which  consume  only  %  gallon  of  stove- 
distillate  an  hour  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  5c  a  gallon.  This  would  allow  a 
run  of  twelve  hours  for  30c.  Gasoline 
at  15c  a  gallon  would  bring  it  up  to 
90c.  A  motor  of  the  same  H.  P.  would 
cost  about  $70  and  use  about  4  KWH  of 
power  an  hour.  At  a  power-rate  of  3c 
a  KWH  a  twelve  hour  run  would  cost 
$1.44. 

In  the  case  of  a  100  ft.  life  one  would 
prefer  a  15  H.  P.  gas  engine  or  motor 
and  a  No.  3  vertical  centrifugal  pump, 
two  stage.  The  engine  would  cost  up 
to  $640  and  would  use  2  gallons  of  stove- 
distillate  per  hour  at  5c.  Thus  a  twelve 
hour  run  would  cost  $1.20.  A  motor  of 
the  same  size  would  cost  $190  and  would 
use  11  KWH  an  hour.  At  an  average 
of  2%  a  KWH  a  twelve  hour  run  would 
cost  $3.30.  Though  the  motor  costs  a 
great  deal  less  in  the  beginning  one 
should  study  the  local  power-rate-sched- 
ule and  figure  on  the  cost  of  operation 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  approximate  costs  of  the  two  lifts 
are  as  follows: 

30  FEET  LIFT. 

Pump   $100   $100 

Engine    350  Motor   70 

Pipe    15    15 


$465 

100  FEET  LIFT. 

 $330   


$185 


Pump   $330   $330 

Engine   640    Motor   190 

Pipe    50    50 


$1,020  $570 
So  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  lift  and  equipment  chosen  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  installation 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance and  operation. 


TREES — UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMANS  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orden  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000   PLANT3    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chan.  B.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correnpondence  Solicited. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

Am  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  la 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing;  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  solL 

To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Helping  the  Farmers  to  Co-operate. 


To  the  Editor:  I  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  article  in  your  columns  on 
"Co-operation  in  Europe."  I  notice  with 
pleasure  that  the  theme  has  heen  taken 
up  by  F.  D.  Philips,  of  Oakland. 

I  believe  Mr.  Philips  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  financial  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, and  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
more  about  this  beneficial  way  of  helping 
the  man  of  small  or  moderate  means  with 
which  Mr.  Philips,  judging  from  the  tone 
of  his  letter,  is  obviously  connected. 
Coming  from  near  the  home  of  the  Con- 
tract Plan  (Liverpool,  England),  I 
naturally  know  something  of  the  benefit 
which  has  been  derived  by  farmers  and 
others  from  this  now  old  method. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Philips  that  it  seems 
strange  that  there  is  no  organization  in 
California  operating  on  this  plan,  which  is 
very  comnjn  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  America.  Of  course,  the  average 
man  is  rather  skeptical  when  anything — 
money  especially — is  offered  at  a  price  far 
below  the  usual.  But  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained. If,  for  instance,  a  hundred  men 
assemble  and  put  a  certain  sum  each  into 
a  fund,  that  money,  which  it  has  cost 
them  nothing  to  accumulate,  can  naturally 
be  loaned  out  more  cheaply  than  if  4% — 
the  bank  interest  here — has  been  paid  to 
get  it.  If  a  bank  pay  4%,  and  lend  it  at 
7%,  the  above-mentioned  imaginary  as- 
sembly can  afford  to  lend  it  to  its  various 
members  at  3%. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  Contract  Lend- 
ing plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Philips.  Mr. 
Philips  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
financial  mutual  co-operation.  I  sincerely 
"hope  Mr.  Philips  will  continue  his  article 
in  your,  as  he  truly  calls  them,  valuable 
columns.  Oswald  Bryan-Turner. 

2125  Cedar  Street,  Berkeley. 

[To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  operations  of 
concerns  organized  by  others  than  farm- 
ers to  help  the  poor  farmers  out  of  their 
troubles.  But  some  readers  may  reply: 
■"Is  that  not  exactly  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  yourself";  and  we  answer:  "Very 
well;  if  we  fall  by  our  own  standard,  it 
does  not  give  us  any  less  respect  for  the 
standard." 

The  fact  is  that  farmers  ought  to  do 
these  things  for  themselves.  Men  who 
know  each  other  and  have  confidence  in 
each  other  should  organize  and  conduct 
their  own  affairs  on  a  true  mutuality 
basis.  We  do  not  care  to  lead  them  into 
savings  and  loan  concerns  which  others 
are  promoting  for  them  and  counting  up- 
on securing  profit  from  such  operations 
for  themselves.  These  may  be  very  good 
•concerns  and  may  be  worth  all  that  they 
count  upon  getting,  but  they  are  not  in 
the  class  of  things  we  are  now  most  inter- 
ested in,  viz.:  things  which  farmers  can 
and  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  word  "co-operative"  is  coming  to 
tie  applied  to  things  which  do  not  co- 
operate at  all.  Any  man  who  wants  to 
farm  a  bunch  of  farmers  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage is  apt  to  placard  his  concern  as 
""co-operative"  this  or  that.  Co-operation 
is  a  rare  bird,  but  "co-operative"  may  be 
•■a  stool-pigeon. — Editor.] 


HONORS  FOR  THE  WATER- 
WITCH. 


The  divining  rod  of  willow,  or  hazel- 
■wood,  which  is  used  for  locating  water, 
•minerals  and  treasures,  had  its  first  sci- 
entific consideration  in  Germany  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  when  the  first  congress  of  the 
■German  society  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  question  of  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  divining  rod  met  at 
Halle.  Although  the  entire  divining-rod 
matter  is  generally  considered  as  being 
connected  more  or  less  with  fraud  and 


superstition,  many  scholars  and  learned 
men,  geologists,  mineralogists,  and  miners 
were  present  at  the  congress. 

A  staggering  array  of  statistics  was 
produced  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
divining-rod  question  has  a  scientific  value 
and  justifies  scientific  defense.  It  was 
said  that,  among  others,  the  Kaiser  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  value  of  the  divining 
rod  for  locating  water. 

It  was  said  that  at  the  time  the  city 
engineer  at  Kiel  harbor  was  unable  to 
find  a  water  supply  for  the  city,  City 
Councillor  Uslar,  who  had  learned  how  to 
manipulate  a  willow  twig  in  Africa,  was 
sent  for  at  the  request  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
he  found  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

An  affidavit  was  laid  before  the  con- 
gress from  engineers  of  the  Munich  mu- 
nicipal water  department,  in  which  it  was 
affirmed  that  after  they  had  tried  in  vain 
to  find  a  subterranean  leak  in  a  big  pipe 
line  which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  pressure,  it  was  decided  to  send  for  a 
divining  rod  expert  before  resorting  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  tearing  up  the 
line  to  find  the  leak.  A  divining  rod  was 
procured,  and  it  quickly  indicated  the 
spot  which  proved  to  be  where  the  leak 
was  situated. 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  congress, 
several  members  decided  to  make  some 
practical  tests  with  a  divining  rod,  and 
in  the  presence  of  geologists  and  miner- 
alogists, Scbarf,  a  mine  inspector,  with  a 
hazel  stick  indicated  a  spot  where  water 
would  be  found  in  a  large  orchard  where 
repeated  borings  had  failed  to  strike 
water.  Borings  were  made  at  the  spot  in- 
dicated by  Scharf  with  his  divinig  rod, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was  found. 

[This  is  manifestly  a  popular  account 
which  knights  of  the  divining  rod  are 
entitled  to  use  in  their  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  doubters  may  allege  that  it 
is  not  such  a  carefully  considered  report 
of  the  affair  as  German  scientists  will  no 
doubt  publish  later. — Editor.  1 


COST  OF  SMALL  RESERVOIRS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  the 
construction,  and  some  data  on  'he  cost 
of  a  reservoir  for  an  irrigation  pump- 
ing plant,  with  a  capacity  of  say  200,000 
or  more  gallons.  The  conditions  are 
moderately  level  valley  land,  clay  loam 
underlaid  with  clay  or  adabeat  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  Wells  can  be  made 
to  supply  two  or  three  hundred  gallons 
per  minute  during  continuous  service. 
An  earthen  work  well  puddled  and  lined 
with  crude  petroleum,  or  cement  sug- 
gest themselves. — Subscriber,  Oakland. 

We  have  no  such  data.  Evidently  the 
cost  will  depend  upon  the  adjustment 
of  several  variable  factors.  Cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  method  of  ex- 
cavating, etc.  Perhaps  some  reader  will 
kindly  send  us  account  of  a  small  reser- 
voir which  he  has  constructed  with 
simple  implements.  Such  record  of  ex- 
perience will  be  instructive  to  others. 


A  cow  that  is  underfed  is  never  the 
most  profitable. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
uht-ir  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

346  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


=Whcn  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX— Use  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide  -Insecticide-Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 


-o  it- 


Rex   IVIiscible  Oils 


-OR- 


Rcx  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.    No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA.  CALIFORNIA 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  6  years  old  have 
borne  6  crops  of  nuts  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL.   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF   CAL.,  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
rlay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors   wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agena  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  ihe  Fruit  Men. 

The  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  East, 
after  exceeding  those  of  1912  all  season, 
are  now  behind  by  a  small  margin,  as 
last  season's  shipments  began  late  and 
continued  very  late,  or  up  to  December  5. 
Shipping  this  year  will  stop  sooner.  The 
total  shipments  this  year  will  amount 
to  about  12,006  cars,  not  including  apples, 
which  is  more  than  1,000  cars  behind 
1912.  Peach  shipments  are  far  in  excess 
of  those  of  1912,  but  shipments  of  other 
varieties  were  less  plentiful.    The  value 

Professional  Directory 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Flelil   nml    l.nhoratory    Kxamlnatlon  a.' 
Aicrlciill ural  Sollx  luil  Farm  Lamln. 


Thirteen  year*'  experience  with  the  V,  * 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  hn  Soli  anil  \lk  .' 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W  DORSEY 


800  Central  HMk 


Los  Aag;elen.  C- 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  Saa  KmnrUco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   ln»  cNllKatlonx   n»    to  ttvU» 
property  >  allien,  etc.     Speak*  Spanish. 


SYMHES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLI  R 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS, 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  si: 
Surveys.    58  Softer  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francifco 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING    ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  fan  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Pra'naje,  Land  Examina- 
tions.   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analyala  of  Solla   for  Flant  Food  Vain.-, 
aad  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products.  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

established  1 87  A 
AGRICULTI  HAL  \ND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  Saa  Fraaetaca 


EATON  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SANITARY^ 
FERTILIZER 

The  only   fertilizer  made   that   Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO„ 
■Draat  Ave.  and  Kel'ta  St..  Saa  Francisco. 


of  the  fruit  shipped  this  year  will  ap- 
proximate $16,800,000. 

Selma  fruit  growers  have  voted  to  or- 
ganize a  branch  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange. 

Reports  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  blos- 
soming come  from  all  sections.  The  rea- 
son is,  probably,  that  the  trees  were 
partly  defoliated  by  the  red  spider  and, 
in  putting  out  new  leaves,  sent  out  blos- 
soms also.  The  event  is  regrettable,  not 
a  thing  to  feel  proud  of.  and  in  addition 
may  seriously  diminish  the  crop  of  1914. 

Commissioner  Galloway  of  Sonoma,  in 
his  monthly  report,  states  that  the  prune 
crop  was  short,  as  it  followed  two  full 
crops,  but  that  prices  of  $175  per  ton 
have  been  secured  in  some  cases  for 
French  prunes  and  $265  for  Imperials.  A 
larger  proportion  than  usual  is  being 
packed  in  the  county. 

The  prune  crop  for  Ukiah  and  vicinity 
was  200  tons  this  year,  against  700  tons 
last  year. 

Shipments  from  Vacaville  have  closed 
for  the  year  with  733  cars  against  762 
in  1912. 

Pomegranate  shipments  from  Tulare 
county  have  begun,  and  good  prices  have 
been  secured.  The  demand  for  this  fruit 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  pomegranate 
growing  every  year  is  becoming  more 
profitable. 

The  big  record  in  cling  peaches  from 
Sutter  county  was  made  this  year  by 
Richard  Walton,  of  Bogue  station,  who 
from  11  acres  of  Phillips  clings  harvest- 
ed at  the  rate  of  13  tons  per  acre,  which 
sold  at  $32.50  per  ton. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  will  handle  dried 
peaches  in  any  quantity,  and  Fresno 
county  peach  men  may  go  ahead  in  the 
formation  of  a  large  peach  marketing 
company.  The  proposed  company  has  852 
subscriptions  for  6,899  shares  of  stock. 

Some  wonderful  success  has  been  se- 
cured near  Corning  by  olive  growers  who 
have  planted  alfalfa  in  their  orchards  and 
irrigated  same. 

Commissioner  B.  V.  Sharp,  of  Kings 
county,  in  his  monthly  report,  states  that 
orchards  and  vineyards  show  remarkable 
Vigor,  considering  heat  and  lack  of  moist- 
ure. He  advocates  fewer  automobiles  in 
some  instances  and  more  wells. 

A  report  on  the  walnut  crop  in  Orange 
county  states  that  the  sizes  will  run  quite 
a  bit  smaller  than  usual  this  year  and 
that  there  will  be  rather  more  culls  than 
usual.  The  nuts  will  also  be  harder  to 
hull.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  aphis 
and  consequential  troubles,  also  the  hot 
spell  of  September,  17.  Blight  was  less 
harmful  than  usual. 


Reports  from  Citrus  Districts. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  is  tak- 
ing up  with  the  Weather  Bureau  the 
proposition  of  increasing  the  service  of 
the  latter  to  citrus  growers  in  giving 
more  detailed  and  prompter  service  in 
forecasts  of  weather  conditions,  especial- 
ly frosts. 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Products  Co.,  of  Lodi, 
which  was  organized  to  manufacture 
products  from  citrus  culls,  will  begin 
work  for  the  season  early  in  November. 

Commissioner  Weinland,  after  inspec- 
tion of  San  Diego  county  groves,  states 
in  his  monthly  report  that  both  oranges 
and  lemons  will  make  a  good  crop. 

Oranges  in  Tulare  county  will  be 
smaller  and  of  better  sizes  than  last 
year,  and  shipping  will  be  delayed  more 
than  usual  to  permit  color  developing 
better. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Webber,  head  of  the 
School  of  Tropical  Horticulture  at  River- 
side, is  working  on  new  orange  varieties 
for  California. 


This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION"— 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.  Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.  It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite, 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
us  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men-  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  uses 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building, 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


jjlre  You  Ready  For  Frosi?  I 


BOLTON 

ORCHARD  HE  " 

pATD.I902:iC 


Do  you  know  that  you  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  combat  the  deadliest  enemy 
your  orchard  has?  Do  you  know 
that  your  orchard  heating  equip- 
ment will  be  delivered — on  time? 
Do  you  know  it  can  be  absolutely 
relied  upon?  Unless  you  can  answer 
"yes" — you  are  not  ready  for  frost. 
Write  us  todav  for  booklet  RP  con- 
taining valuable  directions  for  effi- 
cient orchard  heating. 


"Front  Acts  Quick — but  not  an  Quick  am  a  Bolton  Heater" 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 


MERCHANTS    NATIONAL    BANK    HI  in...  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.IFOR.M 


0 


Attention  ALFALFA  Growers. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  testimonials  from  growers  who  increased  their 
crops  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  by  using 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Alfalfa  is  a  legume.  It  needs  Phosphorus — the  element  California  soils 
are   deficient   in  and    that   Morocco    Superphosphate   Is   so   rich  In. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Nearly  new  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  nale  at  Hickman,  Stanislaus  County 
332  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco 
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Orange  shipments  to  Australia  have  be- 
gun from  Butte  county.  The  crop  for 
the  county  will  be  small,  probably  165 
cars.    The  olive  yield  will  be  normal. 

Lindsay  shippers  expect  to  send  out 
2,000  cars  this  season.  An  estimate  from 
there  for  northern  California  gives  Tu- 
lare county  4,300  cars,  Butte  county  150 
cars,  and  Sacramento  and  other  counties 
200  cars.  Folsom,  Sacramento  county, 
hopes  to  ship  the  first  cars  for  the  year 
Tor  domestic  markets.  Some  may  go  this 
week. 

The  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
sent  out  430  cars  of  fruit  this  year,  or 
a  little  less  than  half  of  a  normal  year's 
shipment.  The  last  lot  of  fruit  was 
packed  the  first  week  in  October. 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual. 

In  spite  of  a  short  apple  crop,  Watson- 
ville held  last  week  a  most  successful 
apple  show.  The  feature  exhibits  and 
the  entertainment  features  were  both 
very  attractive,  and  the  attendance  broke 
all  previous  records. 

There  were  no  carload  exhibits  this 
year.  Experience  in  past  years  has 
taught  the  packers  and  growers  that 
these  exhibits  are  too  costly.  A  week's 
exposure  in  the  show  tent  greatly  de- 
creases the  shipping  value  of  a  cnrload 
of  apples.  Fifty-box  lots  were  the  maxi- 
mum exhibits  this  .7~<ir. 

The  smaller  ciuantity  of  apples  shown 
wa3,  however,  more  than  made  up  by  the 
greater  quality.  Competition  was  very 
keen  and  scoring  high  as  compared  with 
other  years.  Several  perfect  scores  were 
made.  The  perfect  score  given  in  an 
exhibit  of  25  boxes  of  Bellefleurs  was 
notable  as  being  the  first  score  ever  made 
at  a  show  in  this  variety. 

The  judges  were  unanimous  and  em- 
phatic in  their  praise  of  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  exhibits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apple 
Show  as  an  institution  is  doing  much 
to  improve  the  standard  of  the  pack  in 
this  great  apple  growing  and  shipping 
section. 


Vineyard  Notes. 

A  circular  sent  out  by  James  Madison, 
manager  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.,  states  that  the  crop  of  the 
State  will  be  approximately  70,000  tons, 
and  little  if  any  more.  He  claims  that 
the  company  will  be  able  to  clean  up 
both  the  1913  crop  and  the  holdover  from 
19.12,  which  amounts  to  only  about  17,500 
tons.  The  company  has  offered  4  cents 
for  Muscats  not  already  contracted  for, 
in  this  way  giving  an  indication  of  what 
growers  under  contract  can  expect  for 
their  raisins.  Judged  by  prices  of  for- 
mer years,  the  increased  value  of  the 
raisin  crop  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
capital  stock  of  the  organization.  The 
company  requires  a  good  lot  of  funds  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  marketing  the 
whole  raisin  crop  and  has  offered  grow- 
ers 7%  on  money  borrowed.  About 
$100,000  a  day  is  being  paid  out. 

Leo  Escher,  of  Escondido,  San  Diego 
county,  harvested  enough  Isabella  grapes 
from  one  vine-  to  make  nine  quarts  of 
grape  juice,  14  quarts  of  jam,  and  24 
glasses  of  jelly. 

The  Oakland  Colony  vineyard,  of  500 
acres,  one  of  the  old  vineyards  of  the 
Visalia  district,  is  to  be  sold  either  as 
a  whole  or  in  40-acre  tracts. 

General  Agriculture. 

Celery  shipping  has  begun  from  the 
Sacramento  river  districts  and  will  con- 
tinue until  late  in  January  or  into  Feb- 
ruary. About  1000  acres  have  been  plant- 
ed in  the  delta  region. 

The  first  carload  of  southern  Califor- 
nia tobacco  ever  shipped  East  was  raised 
near  Sherman,  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
Yorba,  Orange  county.  The  crop  was  of 
Turkish  tobacco. 


"As  TRUE  as  the  Name* 


"Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  In  lengths  of  ten  feet  eneli,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanized  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end, 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  Is  made  with  the  "lock  seam''  or 
turned  joirit— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  79%  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  is  practically  indestructible,  and  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  In  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — In  fact,  anything  In 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY 


343  Pacitic  Electric  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


Look  to  the  future  when  you  buy 

a  telephone 

Don't  put  price  before  quality  when  you  invest  in  this  important 
farm  tool.  You  are  buying  for  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next,  for  years  to  come. 

A  cheap  instrument  that  works  only  in  good  weather  is  likely  to  fail 
in  an  emergency  when  you  need  it  most. 

Western  <  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

are  of  time-proven  reliability.  For  thirty  years  they  have  served  mil- 
lions of  users  faithfully,  at  all  times,  in  every  weather.  It's  a  real 
satisfaction  to  have  a  dependable  telephone  like  that  in  the  house. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  your  telephone  service  shouldn't  be  just  as 
good  as  any?  If  it  isn't,  let  us  help  you  make  it  so.  A  postcard  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  us. 

Get  our  illustrated  book  No.  77,  on  telephone* 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 


New  York 
Buffab 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


St.  Louis 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


Kansas  City 
CTdahoma  City 
Dallas 
Houston 


Denver 
Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City 
Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Seattle 
Portland 


EQUBPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


^  $50.00  = 
REWARD 

will  be  paid  FOR  definite 
INFORMATION 

concerning  the  existence  or  death 
of    a    Norwegian    by    the    name  of 

MADS  HAUGAN 

alias  Strand,  who  left  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1909,  probably  for  north- 
ern California  or  Oregon,  and  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  MADS  HAU- 
GAN was  then  35  years  of  age,  well 
built;  height,  5  ft.  9  in.;  weight, 
160  lbs.;  dark  complexioned. 

Facts  concerning  him,  whether  dead 
or  alive,  should  be  sent  at  once  to 

CONSULATE  OF  NORWAY, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BIG  Money  inlKe 

OFF  SEASON 


There  s  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  through   gravel,  .and  or 
clay;  drillschrough  rock.  One  team 
takei  It  over  any  road.  Operated 
!am   or  by  gai  engine  it 
No  tower  or  ■taking; 
rotatea  ita  own  drill.  FKEK 
,  Catalog:  Ka«y  Term.. 

Lisle  M'f  g.  Co. 
Suite  512, 
1480  McAllister  St.. 
San  FranclBCO,  CaL 


USE 


'Nonpareil' 

and  the 

Presto 
Plow  Tank 


For  Exterminating-  Morning  Glory,  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass, 
and  all  Weeds,  Insects  and  Germs  that  dwell  in  the  ground 

And  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  Exterminate 

Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants,  Root 
Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers,  and  the  Manufacturers. 


Send  for  Booklet  P,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


300,000  Sour  Stock  K^Sno  50,000  Sweet  Stock 

Fine  stocky  plants,  8  inches  up.  Write  us  for  prices  and  several  good 
reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons.  Seedless  Grapefruit.  We  have  about  50.000 
budded  trees  and  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state.  Send  in 
your  orders  for  fall  or  spring  delivery. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

Phone — Fair  Oaks,  2520. 


F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 


R.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Big  Alfalfa  Yields  and  How  to 

Get  Them. 


(By  the  Associate  Editor.) 

Most  of  the  big  yields  of  alfalfa  are  estimates, 
possibly  with  the  estimators  feeling  a  little 
optimistic  over  crops  that  are  more  than  normal. 
The  reason  that  one  can  be  sure  of  these  yields 
off  a  nine  acre  patch  Owned  by  Andrew  Veach, 
Manteca,  is  that  he  has  some  scales  at  the  side 
of  the  road  at  one  end  of  the  alfalfa  field  and 
every  load  of  hay  that  comes  off  goes  over  those 
scales  and  is  weighed  up.  The  reason  for  this 
is  thai  the  alfalfa  is  all  sold,  not  fed  to  horses 
or  dairy  cows. 

In  1912  there  was  alfalfa  cut  from  this  field 
at  the  rate  of  12V2  tons  to  the  acre.  This  year 
the  worms  are  much  worse  than  usual  and  the 
cuttings  are  not  so  good  as  they  would  be  if 
the  worms  were  scarce,  but  the  record  of  the 
first  four  will  show  how  things  are  going.  The 
dates  given  are  for  time  of  payment,  not  cutting 
or  selling,  so  the  time  of  cutting  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  They  were:  April  28,  22  tons; 
May  13,  22  tons,  1,545  pounds;  June  19,  17  tons, 
40  pounds;  July  20,  16  tons.  The  weighing  of 
the  August  cutting  was  made  by  hired  help  and 
payment  had  not  been  made  at  time  this  record 
was  given,  so  there  were  no  figures  for  it,  but  a 
little  addition  will  show  that  more  than  10  tons 
were  secured  from  four  cuttings  and  two  full 
•cuttings  left  to  come.  Last  year  there  was 
also  a  fall  growth  that  was  sold  to  a  dairyman. 
It  was  not  enough  to  make  a  full  cutting  by 
a  great  deal,  but  figured  in  the  income  never- 
theless. 

There  were  just  27  days  from  cutting  to  cut- 
ting from  June  to  August  this  year,  which  shows 
how  that  land  will  produce. 

In  the  Hen  Yard. — At  the  side  of  the  field  go- 
ing up  a  wire  fence  at  the  chicken  yard  was 
alfalfa  not  cut.  The  highest  plant  was  6  feet 
8  inches  from  root  to  tip. 

Inside  the  chicken  yard  the  alfalfa  is  growing 
thick  and  is  vastly  appreciated  by  the  chickens. 
Only  about  50  are  raised  each  year  and  these 
are  kept  in  another  yard  and  alternate  lots 
turned  in  at  different  times.  It  saves  a  lot  on 
the  feed  bill  and  is  fine  for  the  chickens.  It 
would  not  be  so  fine,  though,  if  it  was  not 
thoroughly  watered  to  keep  the  growth  green 
and  fresh.  It  is  cut  with  a  scythe  once  in  a 
while,  three  times  already  this  year,  up  to  the 
middle  of  September,  to  keep  it  from  getting 
Avoody  and  the  hay  fed  to  the  family  cow. 

Incidentally  it  can  be  remarked  that  the 
breed  of  hens  raised  is  different  each  year  so 
that  the  old  hens  can  be  killed  without  taking 
any  young  hens  with  them  to  the  pot. 

How  It's  Done. — The  essential  point  of  the 
whole  proposition  is  how  such  yields  can  be 
secured,  for  only  by  knowing  can  it  be  said, 
''Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

In  the  first  place  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam  and  is  naturally  productive  when  it  has 
sufficient  water  and  will  take  more  water  at 
an  irrigation  than  will  heavier  soil.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  given  lots  of  water.  That  is  about 
all  there  is  to  it,  though  fertilization  would  be 
•needed  too  after  a  few  years  to  keep  up  a  pace 
like  this  when  hay  is  sold,  for  the  stand  is  only 
three  years  old. 

The  irrigation  is  done  by  centrifugal  pump  and 
electric  motor,  water  being  distributed  with  sur- 
face irrigation  pipe.  The  bill  for  power  is  just 
about  double  that  of  most  irrigators  which  is 
the  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  essential 
reason  for  big  yields  is  in  the  use  of  an  abund- 
ance of  water.  All  investigations  have  shown, 
of  course,  that  the  more  water,  the  more  alfalfa, 
though  the  increase  may  be  small  after  the 
water  reaches  a  large  amount. 

The  10  inch  well  is  96  feet  deep  and  the 
lift,  when  the  pump  is  in  operation,  is  25  feet 
to  outlet.    The  pumping  cost  is  $1.00  per  irri- 


gation per  acre,  or  $12  per  year,  though  prob- 
ably still  more  power  will  be  used  this  year 
than  last  and  the  cost,  therefore,  a  little  more 
too.  The  labor  cost  is  also  $1.00  per  acre  per 
irrigation,  which  with  the  $1.00  or  so  average 
cost  of  cutting  and  harvesting,  would  make 
about  $36  per  acre  per  year  for  all  this  alfalfa 
of  one  acre  in  the  stack.  The  selling  price  was 
$11  per  ton  t his  year  in  the  field,  with  the  buyer 
taking  the  hay  off,  so  the  net  profits  will  be  ap- 
proximately $110  per  acre. 

Irrigation  System. — The  land  was  prepared  on 
the  border  plan  or  by  strip  checking,  though 
many  users  of  irrigation  pipe  have  no  checks 
at  all.  The  small  levees  are  39  feet  apart,  center 
measurement  and  leveling  was  done  only  one 
way,  that  is,  cross  ways.  There  is  a  rise  across 
the  middle  of  the  field  at  an  angle  and  the  well 
is  located  at  one  end  of  this,  then  the  irrigation 
pipe  is  run  along  this  to  the  further  end  and 
an  elbow  put  on  to  run  the  water  down  to  the 
end  of  one  check,  the  joints  being  gradually  re- 
moved. Then  when  this  check  gets  enough  water 
the  other  side  is  irrigated,  then  about  four 
lengths  of  pipe  removed  and  the  next  check  ir- 
rigated until  the  work  is  over  and  the  irri- 
gators back  to  the  pump.  The  labor  price  we 
have  said  is  about  $100  per  acre  and  the  work 
done  evenly  and  thoroughly.  Six  hundred  feet 
of  8  inch  pipe  are  used,  costing  30  cents  a  foot. 

By  having  the  narrow  checks  the  water  can  be 
kept  just  where  it  is  wanted  and  a  much  neater 
and  uniform  job  of  irrigating  done  than  if  the 
land  was  leveled  as  well  as  most  alfalfa  is.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  big  yields  and  the  cost  of 
cheeking  like  this  is  small  and  the  low  levees 
are  no  hindrance  to  cutting  and  other  work. 

A  rather  poor  stand  was  first  secured  on  these 
levees,  but  each  year  there  were  more  plants 
growing  there,  apparently  of  their  own  accord 
and  now  there  is  a  nice  stand  there.  Seeding, 
by  the  way,  was  done  broadcast. 

Barley  Replaces  Foxtail. — There  is  another 
field  of  alfalfa  which  last  year  was  sowed  to 
barley  in  the  winter  with  great  success.  This  is 
not  altogether  new,  as  some  growers  practice  it 
every  year,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  risky 
experiment  at  Manteca.  The  barley  was  sowed 
broadcast  in  December,  30  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  was  followed  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow 
with  four  horses  to  loosen  up  the  ground,  split 
the  crowns  of  alfalfa  and  cover  the  barley. 
Naturally,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
barley  grew-  than  would  have  come  up  in  a 
plowed  field  where  every  grain  would  have  gone 
in  the  right  place. 

The  barley  took  the  place  of  foxtail  all  right 
and  grew  finely,  as  the  alfalfa  gave  rich  soil  for 
it.  The  alfalfa  also  grew  taller  on  account  of  it 
and  2%  tons  to  the  acre  was  taken  off,  of  which 
about  %  tons  seemed  to  be  barley  and  the  rest 
alfalfa.  It  made  the  finest  kind  of  hay  and  the 
alfalfa  was  benefited,  not  injured. 

When  to  Cut. — For  the  original  field  described 
that  gives  the  record  yields,  cutting  is  done  when 
the  alfalfa  is  in  about  one-tenth  bloom,  or  when 
the  new  growth  has  started  from  the  crown. 
This  gives  the  greatest  yield  of  best  hay.  If 
cutting  is  done  before  the  shoots  have  started, 
the  top  does  not  make  full  growth  and  the  alfalfa 
is  slow  about  starting.  Furthermore  the  alfalfa 
is  too  green  and  watery  and  has  not  the  food 
value  of  older  alfalfa. 

If  the  shoots  have  more  than  about  five  days' 
start,  the  alfalfa  probably  will  get  a  little  too 
woody  and  the  shoots  also  will  be  long  enough 
to  be  cut  and  there  is  a  delay  in  the  starting  of 
growth  after  cutting  again.  For  both  yield  and 
quality  there  is  objection  to  cutting  at  any 
oilier  time  than  just  when  the  shoots  are 
starting. 

Furthermore,  the  objection  that  some  dairy- 
men make  to  cutting  at  this  time  on  the  ground 
that  the  hay  is  too  coarse  and  that  it  is  better 
to  get  finer  hay  and  less  of  it,  does  not  hold  good 
here,  all  because  lots  of  water  is  used.  Mr. 


Veach  claims  that  the  generous  amount  of  water 
applied  keeps  the  growth  tender  until  the  time 
to  cut  has  fully  come.  In  other  words,  use  lots 
of  water  and  you  will  get  a  100  per  cent  yield 
and  the  biggest  yield  is  accompanied  by  the 
best  quality  of  hay.  Use  too  little  water  and  the 
yield  is  less  at  the  best  of  it  and  has  to  be 
further  reduced  if  quality  is  to  be  up  to  stand- 
ard. The  essential  point  of  the  whole  story  is 
the  use  of  lots  of  water,  and  with  that  is  needed 
a  rich  soil  and  one  that  the  water  will  sink  into. 


BEET  PULP  AND  HOG  MANAGEMENT. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
I  can  purchase  beet  pulp?  How  much  do  you 
think  it  is  worth  a  ton?  I  want  to  feed  it  to 
my  hogs.  This  last  spring  on  account  of  the 
hoppers  I  scattered  over  my  vineyard  bran 
poisoned  with  arsenic.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe 
to  turn  my  pigs  into  this  vineyard  now? — 
.1.  P.  T.,  Roseville. 

You  can  purchase  beet  pulp  (dry)  from  the 
Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  607  Central  building,  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  the  pulp  you  would  want, 
although  fresh  pulp  is  a  fine  feed  to  pitch  into 
steers  for  fattening,  etc.,  right  at  the  mill  where 
cost  of  handling  is  small.  This  is  just  about 
the  best  single  concentrated  food  a  dariyman 
could  feed  to  cows  with  alfalfa  hay  considering 
the  price,  and  also  is  an  excellent  hog  food. 
Alfalfa,  or  some  other  food  rich  in  protein, 
ought  usually  to  be  fed  with  it  and  alfalfa  is 
our  cheapest  and  most  abundant  feed. 

The  exact  value  as  a  hog  food  is  very  hard 
to  determine  and  no  experiments  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions  have  been  carried  on  to  our 
knowledge.  The  total  amount  of  digestible  ma- 
terial is  approximately  the  same  as  in  an  equal 
weight  of  wheat  shorts  which  will  give  one 
basis  for  determining  price.  The  mere  amount 
of  digestible  material,  however,  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  base  final  judgment  on.  From  physical 
effect  on  animals  or  from  the  way  it  com- 
bines with  other  foods  one  food  may  have  a 
much  higher  value  than  another  which  has 
just  as  much  digestible  material. 

The  only  experiments  that  Henry  in  Feeds  and 
Feeding  tells  of  with  beet  pulp  and  hogs  was 
conducted  at  the  Utah  station.  The  beet  pulp 
was  fed  fresh  and  fresh  pulp  is  only  about 
one-ninth  as  concentrated  as  dried  pulp,  which 
can  be  moistened  up.  In  these  experiments  444 
pounds  of  shorts  fed  alone  were  needed  for  100 
pounds  of  gain,  against  275  pounds  of  shorts 
and  1,030  pounds  of  fresh  pulp.  That  would 
give  169  pounds  of  shorts  against  1,030  pounds 
of  fresh  beet  pulp,  or  if  one  pound  of  dried 
pulp  is  worth  nine  of  fresh,  169  pounds  of 
shorts  against  135  of  beet  pulp.  However,  this 
comparison  taken  at  its  face  value  does  the 
shorts  an  injustice,  as  the  pigs  made  a  quicker 
gain  on  the  shorts  alone  than  on  the  com- 
bination and  furthermore  a  combination  of  feeds 
is  always  more  effective  than  either  of  the  feeds 
alone.  The  experiment  simply  shows  a  high 
feeding  value  of  beet  pulp. 

This  seems  clear  from  other  experiments 
with  sugar  beets  or  mangels  as  hog  feed  in 
connection  with  grains,  as  they  proved  cheap 
and  very  effective  and  beet  pulp  is  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  nature  and  value  as 
beets  when  the  same  amount  of  moisture  is 
contained  in  each.  It  is  a  very  desirable  feed 
with  either  grain  or  alfalfa  or  in  most  other 
combinations. 

If  the  poisoned  bran  is  still  in  dry  lumps  in 
the  vineyard  so  that  the  hogs  can  eat  it,  they 
very  probably  will  do  so  and  be  killed  or  made 
pretty  sick.  If  it  has  fallen  apart  and  is 
sprinkled  over  the  soil  or  mixed  with  it,  there 
is  no  danger  to  fear.  You  can  tell  by  in- 
specting the  conditions. 


TO  PROHIBIT  CALF  SLAUGHTER. 


Convinced  that  the  high  prices  of  meats  could 
be  sharply  and  effectively  reduced  through  the 
enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of 
calves,  .the  Veterinary  Adviser  says  an  appeal 
will  be  made  to  Congress,  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  question,  for  some  such  legislation. 
Eminent  physicians  throughout  the  country  will 
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be  asked  to  testify  as  to  the  unwholesomeness 
of  veal  as  food,  and  their  testimony  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  when  the  crusade  is  launched. 
Argentine,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  a  law  which 
prohibits  the  killing  of  a  male  beef  animal  until 
it  is  three  years  old,  and  a  female  until  it  has 
reached  six  years.  Leaders  in  the  movement  con- 
tend that  the  slaughter  of  calves  in  the  United 
States  has  not  only  raised  the  price  of  meats, 
but  is  threatening  its  standing  as  a  meat-produc- 
ing country.  

HENRY  MILLER  AND  HIS  EMPIRE. 


(Continued  From  Page  361.) 


would  get  worse.  On  his  arrival  at  a  ranch  there 
was  no  time  lost.  He  first  inspected  the  house, 
nothing  escaped  him,  dust  under  the  rounds  of 
the  chairs,  dirty  windows,  soiled  sheets.  Then  he 
took  in  the  kitchen.  He  looked  in  the  corners 
for  dirt,  grease  on  the  pots  and  dishes,  flies  on 
the  walls,  and  if  there  was  any  untidiness,  a  new 
cook  was  forthcoming.  From  thence  he  would 
go  to  the  slop  barrel.  His  attacks  on  this  re- 
ceptacle are  famous,  there  is  no  ranch  but  has  a 
pet  story  in  this  regard.  If  he  saw  any  pieces  of 
meat  that  could  be  used  for  stews  or  soups,  or 
potatoes  peeled  too  thickly,  someone  had  to  ex- 
plain the  waste.  For,  as  he  often  said:  "I  can 
stand  severe  losses  where  unavoidable,  but  small 
losses  due  to  carelessness  and  inattention  are  un- 
bearable." 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  would  next  be  in- 
spected. Loose  boards  scattered  about,  instead 
of  being  neatly  piled  in  the  place  set  apart  for 
them,  would  bring  a  reprimand  to  someone.  Any 
rubbish  thrown  in  a  corner,  he  would  kick  out 
into  the  open  so  that  the  man  who  had  such  work 
in  charge  would  not  fail  to  see  it.  This  shrewd 
German  knew  human  nature  well  enough  that  it 
took  some  such  emphatic  way  to  impress  upon  the 
men  that  the  ranches  had  to  be  neat.  Once  at 
the  Bloomfield  ranch,  after  telling  the  store-house 
keeper  several  times  about  scattering  nails  from 
the  kegs,  he  found  the  floor  littered  as  usual,  so 
he  kicked  over  every  barrel  of  nails  in  the  place 
and  then  made  the  man  pick  them  up.  After  that, 
no  one  ever  saw  a  nail  on  the  store-house  floor. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  loose  sacks  hanging 
on  the  fences,  broken  down  farm  implements,  and 
the  like.  If  they  were  worth  keeping,  there  was  a 
place  for  them,  if  not,  they  had  to  be  burned. 
There  could  be  no  loose  hay  or  straw  scattered 
around  the  stacks  or  sticking  out  of  the  barns 
for  the  wind  to  blow  and  increase  the  danger  of 
-fire.  All  barns  and  out-buildings  had  to  be  white- 
washed frequently  and  the  roofs  painted  red. 
Not  even  a  skeleton  or  carcass  of  stock  could  be 
left  in  a  field  or  gully,  no  matter  if  20  miles  from 
the  ranch  house.  If  it  could  not  be  brought  in 
and  given  to  the  poultry,  it  had  to  be  burned. 

There  was  no  "manana"  with  Miller.  Of 
work  had  to  be  done  there  was  no  time  like  the 
present.  Or,  as  he  would  tell  his  men  who 
wanted  to  put  something  off.  "If  a  thing  can 
be  done  to-morrow  why  can't  it  be  done  to-day." 
Some  thing  has  to  wait  any  how,  and  to-morrow, 
you'll  be  just  as  busy  as  you  are  to-day,  so  do 
it  now.  If  a  strap  on  a  harness  broke,  a  hinge 
on  a  door  pulled  off  or  a  shingle,  it  has  to  be 
fixed  immediately. 

When  he  told  his  men  to  do  anything  he  never 
forgot  it,  although  thousands  of  details  came  up 
in  the  meantime.  Once  at  the  Peach  Tree  ranch 
he  told  one  of  his  men  to  fix  a  loose  wire  on  a 
fence.  The  next  June  when  he  returned  (of  late 
years  he  only  visited  this  ranch  once  a  year) 
he  discovered  the  fence  had  not  been  mended, 
so  he  went  and  hunted  up  the  man  that  he  had 
told  to  do  the  work.  "See  here,  last  year  when 
1  told  you  to  fix  that  wire  it  was  only  pulled 
loose  from  one  picket,  now  it  is  three.  Go  get 
a  hammer  and  staples  and  I'll  wait  till  you  mend 
it."  To  a  person  with  only  a  few  miles  of  fenc- 
ing this  would  be  nothing,  but  when  he  main- 
tained this  close  watch  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  fence  it  is  astounding.  And  it  was  not  only 
fences  that  he  kept  close  account  of  but  every 
thing  on  the  ranches.  Even  with  particular 
■ducks,  chickens  and  turkeys  he  has  been  known 
to  insist  upon  an  examination  as  to  their  dis- 
appearance. 

Management  of  Ranches. — There  is  no  business 
in  which  specialization  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 


degree  than  on  Miller  ranches.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral superintendent,  division  superintendent,  and 
"camp"  or  ranch  foreman.  The  big  holdings 
are  divided  into  divisions  such  as  "Los  Banos" 
and  "Santa  Rita."  These  in  turn  are  divided 
into  smaller  farms  or  "camps"  such  as  "Hog 
Camp,"  "Midway,"  "Dutch  Boys"  and  "Colony 
Farm." 

Mr.  Miller  believed  in  having  specialists  for 
every  line.  We  find  sheep,  hog,  cattle  and  horse 
superintendents  who  do  nothing  else  but  attend 
to  work  in  their  department.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  his  buyers,  his  sheep  man  buys  only 
sheep  and  if  he  wants  a  horse,  the  expert  on 
horses  gets  him  an  animal.  Only  certain  men 
build  fences,  butcher,  brand  and  mark  stock, 
part  out,  ship  stock,  carpenter,  poison  rodents, 
break  horses  and  build  hay  stacks.  This  special- 
ization is  evident  as  soon  as  one  comes  in  sight 
of  a  Miller  farm.  The  fences  look  as  though  they 
have  been  put  there  by  machinery,  so  taut  are 
the  wires  and  regular  the  posts.  And  the  hay 
and  straw  stacks  are  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
There  are  men  who  have  done  nothing  else  but 
build  hay  stacks  for  the  last  23  years  and  when 
they  finish  a  stack  it  is  water  proof  and  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  made  in  a  mold. 

It  is  by  keeping  his  men  so  long  that  such 
efficient  work  is  done  by  them.  The  sheep  super- 
intendent, who  worked  steadily  for  33  years 
only  recently  quit.  Some  of  the  vacqueros  have 
even  worked  longer  than  that  for  him.  These 
men  who  have  remained  with  him  and  are  what 
he  terms  "loyal"  he  treats  with  much  considera- 
tion. They  are  given  blank  drafts  and  use  them 
buying  stock  without  a  question  being  asked. 
It  is  said  that  the  sheep  superintendent  has 
sent  in  drafts  for  as  high  as  $50,000.  Many  of 
these  "loyal"  men  after  they  became  incapaci- 
tated for  work  were  given  pensions  and  shacks 
on  the  outskirts  of  some  ranch. 

For  superintendents,  Miller  wanted  men  who 
were  aggressive  and  alert.  Often  he  would 
make  assertions  that  he  knew  were  wrong  to  see 
if  his  statements  would  be  refuted  or  agreed  to, 
simply  because  he  was  boss.  If  a  man's  ability 
or  rights  were  impugned  and  he  made  no  re- 
sistance, he  was  no  wanted,  for  as  Miller  said: 
"A  man  who  won't  fight  for  himself,  will  never 
fight  for  my  interests."  And  the  man  who  was 
aggressive  and  yet  obeyed  orders  made  the  hit 
with  Miller  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident :  One  day  as  Mr.  Miller  was  driving 
to  a  ranch  house,  he  came  on  a  laborer  digging 
post  holes  for  a  corral.  Miller  jumped  off  his 
grey  horse. 

"Don't  dig  those  holes  here.  I  want  the 
corral  nearer  the  barns."  The  man  continued 
digging.  "Stop  it!"  yelled  Miller.  "Go  to  the 
devil!"  yelled  back  the  man.  "I  was  told  to  dig 
these  holes  here  by  the  boss  and  they  are  going 
to  go  here."  Miller  tried  to  take  the  shovel 
away  but  the  fellow  knocked  him  down.  He 
then  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

"Who's  digging  those  holes?" 

"A  new-comer  that  just  dropped  in  for  a  job." 

"Well,  make  him  foreman.  He  is  one  man  who 
will  obey  orders." 

A  Far  Sighted  Man. — There  was  no  one  in  the 

West  who  could  size  up  a  bunch  of  cattle  quicker 
than  Miller.  Countless  instances  are  heard  where 
he  would  ride  through  enormous  bands  of  stock, 
then  come  back  to  the  owner  and  offer  so  much 
per  pound  or  a  lump  sum,  and  when  the  weigh- 
ing was  done  there  would  be  but  a  few  dollars 
difference  from  Miller's  reckoning.  If  a  better 
price  was  asked,  Miller  would  get  on  his  horse 
and  ride  away.  He  would  never  haggle.  If  he 
bought  the  band,  it  was  final,  and  he  would 
notice  any  changes.  A  very  prominent  cattle- 
man of  Santa  Clara  tells  the  following  story  on 
himself  illustrative  of  this  point.  He  sold  Miller 
500  steers  and  cows  and  the  vacqueros  from  the 
Bloomfield  ranch  were  to  come  the  next  morning 
and  drive  them.  But  before  Miller  left  he  asked 
the  man  to  put  the  stock  in  a  large  field  as  he 
was  afraid  the  cows  would  hook  each  other  in  a 
lot  they  were  then  in.  However,  the  stockman 
thought  differently  and  in  the  morning  found  a 
dead  cow  just  as  Miller  had  prophesied.  Feeling 
that  he  was  to  blame,  he  substituted  another  in 
its  place.  When  the  stock  arrived  at  Bloomfield, 
Miller  looked  them  over  and  then  walked  up  to 


the  stockman.    " Where  V,  that  cow  (giving  il 
distinguishing  feature?)  When  Miller  heard  he 
chuckled:    "All  right.    This  cow  is  worth  $3.00 
more  than  the  other  one."' 

In  handling  his  ranches,  Miller  was  always 
looking  ahead,  anticipating  what  was  to  happen. 
He  had  given  such  close  attention  to  his  work 
that  the  ordinary,  inconsequential  occurrences 
of  the  moment  made  no  unconscious  impression 
on  him,  and  he  knew  history  repeats  itself,  so 
we  find  him  giving  out  daily  verbal  and  written 
warnings,  usually  a  month  or  so  in  advance. 
Every  phase  of  ranch  life  was  covered.  An 
instance:  "The  latter  part  of  next  month 
(July)  the  flies  and  mosquitos  leave  the  ranges 
of  Nevada  so  be  prepared  to  rush  the  stock  on 
the  feed  before  the  first  frosts  ruin  it"  and 
"after  the  first  of  next  month  (May)  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  fires,  so  get  all  the  apparatus  in 
shape  to-day."  • 

But  "prepare  for  feed"  is  the  shibboleth  that 
has  put  Henry  Miller  where  he  is  to-day  in  the 
millionaire  column.  He  kept  in  close  touch  with 
his  superintendents  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  number  of  live  stock  they  would 
fatten  and  the  number  they  would  carry  over. 
The  amount  of  feed  necessary  was  then  esti- 
mated and  plans  made  to  get  it.  But  the  ton- 
nage was  always  over  estimated,  as  "better 
have  too  much  feed  than  not  enough,  because 
we  can  always  buy  stock  to  eat  it  up.  For  no 
greater  calamity  can  befall  a  stock  man  than 
have  his  feed  run  out.  It  means  either  of  two 
things :  Buying  expensive  feed  in  the  dead  of 
winter  or  else  moving  them  back  on  a  range 
where  all  the  finishing  feed  given  them  to  date 
is  lost." 

To  get  enough  feed  Miller  would  rent  ranges 
and  stubble  fields  for  long  periods  just  to  have 
them  for  emergencies.  And  such  hay  and  straw 
stacks  he  would  build.  Sometimes  his  straw 
stacks  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Straw 
was  something  that  Miller  never  wasted.  The 
light  straw  that  could  not  be  stacked  was  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  in  small  dabs  so  that  the 
stock  could  eat  it  and  yet  not  lie  down  in  it, 
as  they  do  when  piles  are  large. 

Miller:  Producer,  Retailer  and  Wholesaler. — 

Henry  Miller  holds  an  unique  position  in  the  live 
stock  world.  With  his  large  packing  house  and 
abattoir  in  San  Francisco  he  sells  meat  whole- 
sale ;  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  he  has  a  system 
of  butcher  shops  and  slaughter  houses  from 
which  he  retails  and  wholesales  and  on  his 
ranches  he  buys  and  sells  fat  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

On  account  of  the  wide  variance  in  climatic 
conditions  of  the  various  ranches,  he  produces 
for  his  own  use  almost  every  kind  of  staple 
cereal,  fruit  and  vegetable  grown  in  the  West. 
These  are  then  interchanged  among  the  differ- 
ent farms.  Any  of  the  surplus  dried  fruits, 
cheeses  and  the  like  are  sold  at  the  system  of 
stores  maintained  at  the  towns  along  his  hold- 
ings. Also,  these  stores  sell  the  dried  and  pre- 
pared meats,  hams,  bacons,  lard  and  oils  made 
at  the  San  Francisco  packing  house.  On  account 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  bought  to 
supply  his  ranches,  stores  and  other  enterprises, 
it  is  said  that  he  gets  materials  at  a  very  low 
figure,  getting  traction  engines  as  he  does  by  the 
half  dozen,  alfalfa  seed,  barb  wire  and  lumber 
by  train  loads. 

Besides  the  system  of  stores,  there  are  banks 
and  hotels  in  each  of  his  towns.  At  Gustine,  on 
the  West  Side,  his  hotel  and  store  buildings  cost 
$60,000  and  a  bank  building  $25,000.  The  work 
on  these  buildings  and  also  on  his  farm  buildings 
is  all  done  by  day  labor.  While  it  may  cost  a 
little  more  and  take  more  time,  the  work  done 
is  substantial,  a  very  important  item  to  Henry 
Miller. 

Thus  we  find  Henry  Miller,  the  big  brained, 
far  sighted  German  who  in  63  years  has  built 
up  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  West  by 
always  keeping  his  ear  to  the  ground  for  the 
main  chance,  or,  as  a  bitter  personal  enemy,  who 
fought  him  in  all  the  courts  over  land  and 
water,  once  said:  "The  difference  between 
Henry  Miller  and  the  rest  of  us  is,  that  when  we 
want  to  find  out  what's  going  on  over  on  the 
other  side  of  those  mountains  (pointing  at  the 
Coast  Range)  we  have  to  climb  over  them  and 
see,  while  this  foxy  German  just  looks  through 
the  hills." 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


Frank  Griffith,  live  stock  inspector  for 
Kings  county,  in  his  report  states:  Dur- 
ing the  month  I  have  found  but  two 
places  where  hog  cholera  exists.  Only 
one  case  of  blackleg,  and  in  a  band  of  ten 
dairy  cows  where  test  for  tuberculosis 
was  made  I  had  but  one  reaction.  Cases 
of  anthrax  have  been  reported  to  my 
office  but  none  of  the  reports  were  veri- 
fied on  investigation. 


One  of  the  few  shipments  of  pure  bred 
stock  from  a  western  breeder  East  was 
made  by  F.  E.  Mobley  of  Fallon,  Nevada, 
last  week  when  he  shipped  a  cow  sired  by 
Financial  King  to  Files  Brothers  of 
I'nionstar,  Missouri.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when 
more  of  our  pure  bred  breeders  will  be 
benefitted  in  the  same  manner. 


Merced  county  is  soon  to  have  a  certi- 
fied milk  commission  which  will  have  the 
power  of  passing  on  certified  plants. 


The  Ord  ranch  of  1300  acres,  lying 
two  miles  northeast  of  Gridley  along  the 
Feather  river  has  been  leased  for  a  9% 
year  period  to  a  company  of  Portuguese 
dairymen,  headed  by  M.  T.  Machado,  a 
pioneer  dairyman  of  this  section.  There 
are  about  ten  shareholders  and  the  ranch 
will  be  apportioned  among  them.  Eight 
houses  are  in  course  of  construction  near 
the  site  of  the  old  ranch  house,  which 
will  allow  a  community  life.  Alfalfa  will 
be  grown  on  practically  the  entire  acre- 
age, about  600  acres  being  irrigated  and 
the  balance  lying  along  the  river  bottom, 
not  irrigated.  About  1000  cows  will  be 
kept.  San  Francisco  capitalists  are  said 
to  be  backing  the  project. 


The  fall  round-ups  in  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  Kern  county  are  now  in 
progress  and  cattlemen  are  beginning  to 
get  their  stock  out  before  the  start  of 
the  winter  snow  storms  higher  up. 


What  promises  to  be  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins  in  the  State  is  being  started  by 
Frank  Helm  of  Fresno  who  has  recently 
purchased  the  herds  of  Dr.  Evans  of 
Modesto,  the  herd  of  the  Floubel  Land  & 
Cattle  Co.  of  Hardwick,  part  of  the  Min- 
newawa  herd  at  Fresno  and  a  few  head 
from  the  University  of  California.  The 
herd  is  now  located  on  the  old  Fulton 
Berry  ranch  near  Fresno  which  is  rapidly 
being  transformed  into  an  ideal  dairy 
with  silos,  sanitary  barn,  etc.  One  of  the 
herd  bulls  to  be  used  was  purchased  from 
the  University  of  Nevada  and  the  herd 
of  75  head  at  present  will  be  built  up 
until  ultimately  there  will  be  500  head 
of  females. 


A  shipment  of  350  head  of  cattle  was 
made  during  the  week  from  Plumas 
county  billed  to  Oakland  which  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  bunches  ship- 
ped from  that  section  this  year.  The 
sale  price  for  the  bunch  was  $20,000. 


Prices  for  wool  in  Cloverdale  ran  from 
S1/,  cents  to  10  cents  a  pound  during  the 
past  week-  The  wool  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  to  be  about  350  sacks  when 
the  fleece  is  all  in  which  is  considered 
smaller  than  in  former  years  due  to 
sheep  men  preferring  to  do  their  shear- 
ing in  the  spring. 


E.  R.  Mackay  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has 
been  employed  by  Miller  &  Lux  to  act 
as  assistant  superintendent  on  their 
ranch  at  Los  Banos. 


A  shade  steadier  market  in  beef  with 
prices  of  prime  steers  at  $7.50  to  $7.65 
and  cows  at  $6.50  to  $6.75  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  at  the  Portland 


Union  Stock  Yards  last  week.  Prices 
of  hogs  fluctuated  from  $8.60  to  $8.70 
with  a  fair  outlet  for  good  light  hogs. 
Sheep  were  steady  to  weaker  with 
choice  yearlings  at  $4.50  and  prime  ewes 
$3.76  to  $4.00.  Lambs  failed  to  reach 
over  $5.00. 


The  Jersey  Breeders  held  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  Modesto  October 
11  to  take  up  some  plan  for  holding 
an  annual  heifer  futurity  contest. 


R.  H.  Dunlap  of  Newman  will  leave 
in  a  short  time  on  an  extended  trip 
throughout  the  East  to  purchase  two 
carloads  of  registered  Hereford  females 
and  also  a  high  class  herd  bull  for  the 
Simon  Newman  Co.  of  Newman.  He 
states  that  sales  this  year  have  been 
exceptionally  good  with  the  white  faces 
and  the  need  of  a  larger  herd  is  now 
felt. 


A  $15,000  loss  is  reported  on  the 
ranch  of  C.  C.  Boysen,  of  Sonoma 
county  due  to  Are  in  a  barn  which 
contained  hay,  horses  and  farm  imple- 
ments. 

A  creamery  man  at  Porterville  esti- 
mates that  only  about,  one  third  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  are  being  milked 
in  that  part  of  Tulare  county  as  com- 
pared with  two  years  ago.  High  hay 
prices  are  said  to  be  the  reason  for 
this  condition. 


Miller  &  Lux  are  chopping  most  of 
their  alfalfa  and  putting  it  into  stacks 
in  that  form  to  be  used  later  on  in  con- 
nection with  barley  for  fattening  beef 
cattle  on  their  west  side  ranches  in 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  counties. 


During  the  period  from  July  1  to  July 
21  records  for  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Advance  Register  have  been  accepted  for 
entry  from  California  breeders  as  fol- 
lows: Gerben  of  Glen  Eva  163614  gave 
2S9.4  pounds  milk  10.34  fat  and  Lady 
Skylark  Bodera  of  Glen  Eva  162569  gave 
299.9  pounds  milk  9.94  pounds  fat,  both 
senior  2  year  olds,  also  Grace  Tweede 
Aaggie  90442  with  353.7  pounds  milk 
containing  12,357  pounds  of  fat,  a 
junior  2  year  old.  all  owned  by  M.  A. 
Maclean.  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  recorded  a 
junior  2  year  old.  Yonda  Fidessa  Mooie 
163135,  with  299  pounds  milk  12.6 
pounds  of  fat,  also  a  junior  four  year 
old,  Salombo  Komdyke  Mooie  163136 
with  a  30  day  record  of  1884.4  pounds 
of  milk,  60.90  pounds  of  fat. 


A  very  good  opportunity  is  being  of- 
fered stockmen  who  contemplate  start- 
ing pure-bred  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  or 
Berkshire  hog  foundations,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  announcement  of  A.  H.  Brin- 
ton,  of  Woodland,  who  states  that  he  is 
compelled  to  dispose  of  these  herds  on 
account  of  other  pressing  business.  The 
writer  has  seen  both  of  these  herds,  and, 
knowing  that  they  both  contain  blood 
of  some  of  the  foremost  breeds  of  Jer- 
seys and  Berkshires  in  the  State,  be- 
lieves that  they  would  make  a  good  start- 
ing for  some  one.    Who  is  the  man? 


Six  Beautiful 
JERSEY  HEIFERS 
For  Sale  at  a  Bargain 

two  and  three-year-olds.  St.  Lambert 
strain.  Three  are  due  to  calve  this  spring. 
Stock  is  perfectly  gentle  and  In  good  con- 
dition. 

WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT 

Moanta.j  View    Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


SW1NE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station. 
Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE— Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  (inest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

SUi  'ALYPTtrs  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Hol-steins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayliews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


JHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WORLDS  RECORD  HOLSTEINS — Bull 
calves  sired  by  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Butter  Boy.  the  sires  of  world's  record 
cows.  Pedigrees  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. Clausen  &  Peterson,  Blacks  Stat., 
Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox.  for  sale. 

S.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


I.  W.  BENOIT,  It.  2.  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holsteln-Frleslan  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
L  O..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty. Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.    S.   GIBSON   CO..   Williams,   Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  Ave  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton.  Mo. 


HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petahima.  California — 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboullletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock.  DROMORE  KENNELS, 
Vallejo,  CaL 


FOR  SALE— Burebred  yearling  Cotswold 
bucks.  For  further  particulars  inquire 
of  Lewis  Sharp,  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada. 


FOR  SALE — 86  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.     Perkins  &  Co..  Perkins.  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  Bale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Trl-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3. 

Box  69,  Santa  Raso.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Paiclnes.  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Kuau  —  Registered 
Berkshire  hops  and  Jerm-v  cattle 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
millc  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Beit  since  1800.  Ask 
(or  tree  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress oa  a  costal  is  eoough. 


COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma. 
Cal 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better 
than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water 
Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling 
line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on 
the  present  market  is  as  good.  Our  catalog 
will  convince  you.  Write  for  it.  You  might 
as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and 
cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  somethin 
cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than 
inferior.  We  arc  "leasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
Normal!  B.  Miller  Co.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Livestock  on  National  Forest  Ranges 


A  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
livestock  grazed  on  national  forest  ranges 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  reported  by 
the  forest  service.  Nine  and  a  half  mil- 
lion domestic  animals  have  been  occupied 
during  the  summer  converting  one  of  the 
by-products  of  the  forests  into  meat, 
bides  and  wool,  In  addition,  there  were 
in  round  numbers  three  hundred  thousand 
calves  and  five  million  lambs  and  kids  ex- 
empt from  permit  and  therefore  not  enu- 
merated. 

According  to  the  figures  gathered,  the 
amount  of  stock  grazed  under  permit  dur- 
ing the  year  is  over  four  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  previous  year,  while  the  num- 
ber of  permittees  using  the  forests  for 
pasturage  purposes  was  increased  from 
26,501  to  27,466.  The  total  receipts  by 
the  government  from  grazing  fees  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1913, 
were  $1,007,739,  and  the  portion  of  this 
applied  to  schools  and  roads  in  the  States 
in  which  the  national  forests  are  situated 
is  about  $352,708. 

Grazing  is  second  only  to  lumbering  as 
a  principal  use  of  the  national  forests. 
Practically  all  of  the  national  forests  used 
extensively  for  grazing  purposes  are  with- 
in the  eleven  States  extending  east  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  known  as  the  "far  wes- 
tern group."  These  States  contain,  ac- 
cording to  latest  reports,  8,546.000  cattle 
2,810,000  horses  and  mules,  and  28,366,000 
sheep.  The  national  forests  support  in 
these  States  17  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  grazed,  3.48  per  cent  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  27.5  per  cent  of 
sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  product 
of  these  animals  is  300,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  of  various  ages  and  grades  and 
5,000,000  head  of  lambs  and  mutton  sheep. 

Since  the  average  net  meat  weight  of  a 
beef  animal  is  515  pounds,  of  a  lamb  37 
pounds,  and  of  a  sheep  52  pounds,  the 
stock  grazed  on  national  forests  in  the 
eleven  far-western  States  produce  annu- 


ally about  155  million  pounds  of  beef  and 
312  million  pounds  of  mutton.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  said  the  wool  grown  totals  55,- 
000,000  pounds,  hides  approximate  300,- 
000  in  number,  and  pelts  5,000,000. 

This  output,  according  to  the  forest 
service,  does  not  involve  any  material 
sacrifice  of  forest  or  watershed  protection 
or  permanent  forage  productivity  on  the 
national  forests.  The  system  of  range 
management  applied  by  the  government 
has  proved,  it  is  claimed,  effective  and 
simple,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  national  forage  is  said  to  be  improv- 
ing each  year. 


BUTCHERS  NOT  SO  BAD 
AFTER  ALL. 


"Whatever  be  the  margin  between  the 
producer's  price  and  the  consumer's 
price,"  says  the  Crop  Reporter,  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "It  has 
not  widened  much,  if  any,  during  the  last 
20  years  of  advancing  prices."  Comparing 
the  last  10  years  with  the  decade  preced- 
ing, it  is  found  that  while  the  price  of 
wheat  advanced  32  per  cent,  and  the 
wholesale  price  advanced  29  per  cent,  the 
retail  price  of  flour  increased  only  28  per 
cent.  Hogs  advanced  in  the  second  de- 
cade 33  per  cent,  but  the  retail  price  of 
smoked  hams  increased  by  32  per  cent. 
Smoked  bacon  advanced  55  and  pork  chops 
41  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  33  per 
cent  advance  for  hogs,  but  this  is  because 
they  represent  the  choice  cuts  for  which 
there  has  been  a  growing  demand.  The 
figures  for  lard  are  wholesale  31  per  cent, 
retail  30  per  cent,  and  for  steers  and 
sheep  the  figures  are  much  the  same.  Po- 
tatoes showed  an  increase  in  retail  over 
wholesale  advance,  but  only  of  3  per  cent, 
in  a  better  light. 

These  figures  don't  solve  the  problem 
of  high  living,  but  simply  put  the  butcher 


A   large    amount   of   development  of 


Two  New  Dc  Laval 
Products 


Alpha  Engines 

Why  not  buy  an  up-to-date  en- 
gine that  has  done  away  with 
all  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  are  so  common  in 
most  gasoline  engines.  All 
Alpha  engines  have  the  new 
geared-in  magneto  and  re- 
quire no  cranking.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  engine. 


Ideal  Green  Feed 
Silos 

are  sweeping  the  field.  Dairy- 
men of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
are  coming  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  silo  and  to  ap- 
preciate just  how  much  better 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is 
than  any  other  make. 

Material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  silos  is  best 
grade  Redwood,  selected  tank 
stock.  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos 
are  air-tight,  which  keeps  the 
ensilage  from  spoiling  and  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS  TODAY 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY 
SUPPLY  CO. 


101  Drum  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


BBiiil 

alfalfa  land  through  irrigation  by  pump- 
ing from  wells  is  going  on  at  Gonzales, 
in  the  Salinas  valley.  Lessors  of  Gon- 
zales property  have  arranged  leases  that 


have  the  development  of  water  a  funda- 
mental point.  Charles  Bedolla  has  leased 
350  acres  which  he  will  plant  to  alfalfa 
an  develop  a  dairy  thereon. 


ftainimeivj 

"Balance  Hour  Jjlfflfa 


.  itm  this    A  Succulent, 
Milk-  producing  \7  Vegetable  reed 


Practical  dairymen  know  that  a  cow 

can't  do  her  best  work  on  a  ration  that  isn't  properly 
balanced.  She  must  have  not  only  protein  but  a  sufficient 
amount  of  carbohydrates  as  well. 

Alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  feed  and  rich  in  protein — but  should  never  be 
fed  alone  as  it  is  deficient  in  carbohydrates.  But,  you  can  balance  your  alfalfa 
ration  perfectly  by  the  addition  of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp — keep  your  cattle  in 
better  condition— and  get  from  1  TO  5  POUNDS  MORE  MILK  PER  DAY 
FROM  EACH  COW.  This  is  not  theory  but  fact — proven  by  thousands  oi 
dairymen. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  not  only  the  ideal  feed  to  balance  your 
alfalfa  ration  but  an  invaluable  addition  to  any  feed, — for  it  is  succulent,  cooling 
to  the  animal's  stomach,  aids  digestion;  will  make  your  cattle  bright-eyed,  sleek- 
coated,  and  prolong  their  milking  periods. 

Read  what  these  practical  dairymen  say: — 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  June  28,  1913. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  . 

Gentlemen:  Two  weeks  ago  when  our  season's  supply  of  dried  beet  pulp  at  bunny  blope  Dairy 
became  exhausted , our  herd  dropped  in  milk  flow  three  pounds  per  cow  per  day  despite  the  best  of 
otherfoods.  Experience  seem  s  to  confirm  the  high  percentage  of  carbohydrates  claimed  by  the 
chemists  for  dried  beet  pul  p ,  a  s  a  n  efficien  t  and  economical  food  to  balance  with  alfalfa  hay  and  bran. 
1  know  of  no  superior  to  beet  pulpfor  California  dairymen.  _ 

(Signed)       Albert  Hatcher  Smith. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  ,  June  IS,  1913. 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  ...  ,  • 

Gentlemen:  I  have  thirty-five  cows  in  my  herd,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  winter  have 
beenfecding  them  dried  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay.  Since  I  began  feeding  the  pulp  I  am  getting  not 
only  more, but  richer  milk  than  before  and  I  expect  to  continue  feeding  it,  as  I  believe  it  is  the 


cheapest  food  1  can  get. 


BEET  PULP  I 


Yours  truly, 
(Signed)       Charles  De  Grout. 


JUST 
LIKE 
ROOTS 

Cattle  eat  Lar- 
rowe's Dried  Beet 
Pulp  ravenously — 
either  dry  or 
moistened. 


—  simply  the  natural  root  of  the  sugar  beet, 
shredded  clean  and  pure — with  only  the  sugar 
and  water  extracted.  It  is  light  and  bulky; 
swells  to  about  six  times  its  original  bulk 
when  moistened.  Always  uniform,  clean  and 
pure.  Keeps  indefinitely.  Costsless  than  bran 
or  rolled  barley — and  gives  better  results. 

It  is  also  a  valuable  feed  for  poultry,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  etc. 

Go  to  your  feed  dealer  today  and  get  one  or  more  100-Ib.  sacks  of 
Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp— and  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  the  wonderful 
value  of  this  feed  by  serving  it  to  one  or  more  cows  whose  milk  record  you  know. 
The  results  will  be  almost  immediate — and  the  cost  practically  nothing.  You  can't 
afford  not  to  be  getting  the  benefit  of  this  succulent,  healthful  feed. 


MOLASSi 
BEE 


RIED 


SOME  FEEDERS  PREFER  — 
Larrowe's  Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp 
on  account  of  its  sweetness.  This  is  just 
the  plain  beet  pulp  with  the  addition  of 
beet  molasses  dried.  An  exceptional  feed 
for  fattening,  as  well  as  for  dairy  cattle. 
Particularly  good  for  horses;  it  improves 
the  general  condition  as  well  as  coat. 
Let  the  horse  try  it  and  he'll  show  you 
the  way  he  likes  it  and  how  he  behaves  under  it. 

Larrowe's  Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  put  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  plain  and 
sold  on  the  same  basis.  Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  dealer  and  note  the  relish 
with  which  your  stock  take  to  it. 

"PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 

-a  little  booklet  that  we  have  i  ssued  giving  valuable  facts  about  dried  beet  pulp,  instructions  for 
ceding,  etc.,  will  be  sen  t  free  to  an  y  address  upon  request. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

607  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


100 


Hereford 


Bull  Calves 
SALE  = 


100 


DAVID  JACKS 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
CORPORATION 


MONTEREY.  CAL. 
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October  18,  1913 


Grade  Holsein  Record. 


To  the  Editor:  In  January  last,  I  sent 
you  the  milk  record  of  my  Holstein  cow 
"June,"  for  her  first  two  months  after 
freshening  and  you  were  interested 
enough  te  say  that  you  would  like  to 
know  her  production  for  the  full  season 
when  finished.  As  she  comes  fresh 
again  November  9th,  I  felt  compelled  to 
dry  her  up  before  completing  the  twelve 
months,  so  that  although  she  is  still 
giving  (much  against  my  will)  about 
8  lbs.  per  day  at  irregular  milkings,  I 
considered  her  season  closed  October  1st, 
at  which  date  I  ceased  to  milk  her  twice 
a  day  regularly.    Her  record  follows: 


Oct.,  1912 

12  days 

765  lbs. 

test  2.80 

Nov., 

30  " 

2132  " 

Dec, 

31  " 

2004  " 

"  3.10 

Jan.,  1913 

31  " 

1475  " 

Feb. 

28  " 

1063  " 

"  3.30 

Mar. 

31  " 

1138  " 

A  pril 

30  " 

1167  " 

"  3.90 

IWay 

31  " 

1082  " 

June 

30  " 

929  " 

"  4.10 

July 

31  " 

834  " 

Aug. 

31  " 

720  " 

"  4.40 

Sept. 

30  " 

535  " 

346  " 

13,844  " 

During  her  milking  period  previous  to 
this  her  lowest  test  was  3.80,  and  highest 
4.10.  So  I  hardly  understand  the  extreme 
v  iriation  shown  later. 

The  cow  is  perfectly  formed  and 
n  arked  as  a  Holstein,  though  I  supnose 
la  only  a  grade,  as  I  am  unable  to  find 
pny  registry. 

Her  sole  and  only  ration  has  been 
plialfa.  Sometimes  pasture,  some  alfalfa 
meal,  but  mostly  dry  hay,  and  consider- 
ing this  and  the  fact  that  she  received 
r.o  special  treatment  or  handling,  I 
think  her  production  rather  remarkable. 

I  have  a  pair  of  Howe  platform  scales 
l  'ounted  on  a  shelf  behind  the  milking 
fror,  and  every  cow's  milk  is  weighed 
pud  recorded  as  soon  as  she  is  milked. 
Samples  are  tested  every  60  days. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  official  in 
all  this,  but  as  I  have  no  stock  for  sale, 
and  the  records  are  kept  for  my  own 
guidance  and  satisfaction,  I  think  they 
are  worthy  of  credence.  As  you  will 
observe  the  cow  fell  off  badly  in  January 
and  never  recovered,  and  I  account  for 
that  because  of  not  having  proper  shelter 
from  the  heavy  southerly  -storms  that 
came  in  that  month,  for,  although  the 
milking  shed  is  left  open  at  night,  the 
cows  prefer  to  stand  outside  in  the 
storm,  rather  than  stand  on  the  plank 
floor. 

I  have  remedied  that  defect  this  year 
by  erecting  an  outside  shed  with  earth 
floor. — Arthur  L.  Bruce,  Stevenson,  Cal. 

REMARKS  BY  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 

The  record  is  an  excellent  one  and  with- 
out the  slightest  doubt  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  cow  had  been  coddled 
and  forced  by  special  feeding  and  care. 
'As  it  was  she  averaged  40  pounds  a  day 
for  the  346  days  of  lactation.  The  fat 
production  was  approximately  495.56 
I  ounds  during  this  period,  or  an  average 
cf  about  1.43  pounds  per  day. 

A  little  lesson  can  be  given  here  as  to 
methods  of  figuring  out  results  from  the 
Tabcock  test.    In  doing  this  figuring  it  is 
f  ustomary  to  count  the  test  of  a  certain 
date  as  applying  both  backward  and  for- 
ward rather  than  all  forward  or  all  back- 
For  instance,  if  the  test  of  3.3 
>iten  on  February  1st,  it  would  be 
«  '     'rto  apply  it  to  the  milk  of  January 
bruary,  and  the  test -of  April  to 

arch  and  April.    That  would  be  better 
(th-   "making  the  February  test  apply  to 
ijhe  milk  of  either  February  and  March, 
in-  cf  December  and  January,  etc. 
*  There  will   also  be  noted   the  wide 


range  in  milk  test  at  different  periods, 
that  is.  from  2.8  to  4.4.  This  is  alto- 
gether normal  for  a  cow's  milk  generally 
gets  richer  as  time  goes  on  and  it  shows 
the  reason  for  frequent  testing  and  how 
misleading  it  would  be  to  only  test  one 
sample  of  the  milk  in  the  year.  Why 
there  was  less  variation  during  the  pre- 
ceding lactation  period  it  is  hard  to 
state.  However,  a  cow  "  that  is  overly 
well  tleshed  when  calving  will  give  richer 
milk  for  a  time  than  a  cow  rather  thin 
or  only  in  average  condition,  and  per- 
haps this  cow  had  more  fat  on  her  bones 
at  the  previous  calving  than  in  October, 
1912. 

The  point  about  enjoying  open  air  in 
spite  of  cold  and  rain  is  being  appreciated 
in  colder  and  more  disagreeable  climates 
than  ours,  for  sheds  open  on  one  side 
as  winter  shelter  are  being  substituted 
for  closed  barns  and  with  our  fine  open 
winters  good  shelter  in  the  open  is  vast- 
ly superior  to  either  tight  or  drafty 
barns. 


PASTURING  SORGHUM. 


A.  <•'.  RUBY.  Partlaad,  Ore. 


C.  \V.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


To  the  Editor:  I  see  In  your  reply  to 
E.  L.  S.  of  9-13-13,  you  say  that  second  \ 
growth  sorghum  contains  prussic  acid. 
I  have  been  experimenting  this  year 
with  sorghum,  milo  maize  and  Kaffer 
and  Egyptian  corn  and  expected  to 
plant  quite  largely,  especially  of  the 
sorghum  next  year.  I  cut  the  first 
crop  and  cured  it  for  hay  then  ex- 
pected to  pasture  the  second  crop.  This 
is  grown  without  irrigation,  consequently 
makes  a  slow  growth.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  pasture  this  if  kept  fed  down  close? 
And  do  all  of  these  feeds  contain  the 
prussic  acid?  Which  do  you  consider 
the  best  to  raise  for  cow  feed? — C.  A. 
M..  Ramona. 

(All  the  plants  you  mention  are  sorg- 
hums and  they  are  all  apt  to  develop  prus- 
sic acid  under  conditions  favoring  it — 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rather 
seldom  do  it.  For  this  reason  much  use 
is  safely  made  of  such  growth  as  you 
plan  to  do.  One  can  only  tell  by 
analysis  by  establishing  a  laboratory  in 
the  field,  whether  the  stuff  is  safe  or  not, 
because  if.  cut  and  sent  to  a  distant 
laboratory,  the  poison  could  disappear. 
The  practical  test  is  to  turn  a  small- 
value  animal  into  the  feed  for  a  day 
or  two  and  determine  safety  in  that 
way  for  the  rest  of  the  stock. — Editor.) 


BRITISH  CATTLE  MAY  BE  IM- 
PORTED. 


The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  cattle 
shipped  from  English  ports  will  now 
be  admitted.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  importers  of  pedigreed  British 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  unaware 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation of  ruminants  and  swine  from 
Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  of  the 
presence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
these  countries,  has  been  removed,  the 
British  Ambassador  through  the  State 
Department,  has  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  wide  public 
announcement  that  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  and  that  importations  to  the 
United  States  are  n,ow  permitted. 

The  nationa'  '-v.-  ontain  water 
powers    -  '  aggreirste  -  estimated 

capacit  ~  12,000, 0C.  uurs«-power,  avail- 
able for  use  under  ,  it  from  the 
Secretary  of  " 

A*H  

Mor  i3  '"'■f  -vMriitt  of  all  the  sheep 
in  t'*,  .  .en  states  nearest  the  Pacific 
cj  ,,.  are  grazed  on  the  national  forests. 


Ruby  &  Bovvers 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

ADDRESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  Mare  Horses  Than  Any  Oilier  Firm  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Last  Year. 
References:  American  NatL  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.    Merchants  Natl  Bank 
Portland.  Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo' 
Davis,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS      -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


"HILLCkBST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires,  but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


I 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  every  first 
prize  in  the  Shire  classes  was  won  by 
horses  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm. 

Stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


Mopland  Herd 


Shorthorn  Cattle 


Eight  Yearling  Bulls,  Grandsons  of  the  famous  sire  King  Edward — 

six  dark  red  and  two  roan. 

Also  three  registered  yearling  Holstein  Bulls,  exceptionally  good 
values.   Write  for  prices. 

Mopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

,  r|H  v&Ivps 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 
AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Call  and  see  them  at  Modesto  (5%  miles 
northwest). 

This  is  a  choice  lot.  part  A.  R.  O.  cows. 

M.  HOI.DRIDGE. 


REDWOOD  T4NK 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  ..  Boxes. 
Trays,  Lumber.  .  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows.  Moulding. 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
WILSON.  Stockton,  California. 
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Abortion  and  Veterinary  Book. 


On  August  14,  1913,  I  purchased  a 
quiet,  gentle,  good  milking  cow  which 
I  was  told  had  been  fresh  several  months 
and  was  milking  after  having  a  second 
calf.  I  judge  she  is  about  3%  years  old. 
We  had  a  little  difficulty  in  loading  her 
in  the  wagon,  but  nothing  serious.  On 


Warranted  to  Vive  Satisfaction. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Remove!  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  PROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  *  *: 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

Tou  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  oyer  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  In  any  Injector, 
but  Cutter's  Is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


the  evening  of  September  7th,  while  in 
the  stanchions  at  milking  time  she  dis- 
charged a  bunch  of  matter  which  we 
suspected  as  an  abortion,  but  we  are  not 
sure  and  would  like  your  opinion  and 
advice. 

The  amount  of  this  substance  would 
have  a  little  more  than  filled  an  ordinary 
tea  cup  and  it  was  of  a  whitish  color 
and  its  consistency  was  about  that  of 
the  white  of  an  egg.  In  this  substance 
was  a  lump  of  something  about  half  as 
long  as  a  man's  index  finger  and  of  a 
white  color  which  looked  like  a  piece  of 
soft  gristle. 

The  cow  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
l'ormal  before  this  happened.  After 
thinking  the  matter  over  we  decided  to 
take  all  the  precautions  we  could,  so 
next  morning  she  was  douched  out  with 
a  warm  solution  of  water  and  half  a 
thimblefull  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

At  about  10  a.  m.  that  day  we  noticed 
she  was  in  heat  and  we  then  took  her 
from  the  herd  and  started  treatment  for 
abortion.  There  was  absolutely  no  fur- 
ther discharge  and  there  has  been  none 
up  to  date.  She  is  milking  as  well  as 
ever  and  appears  to  be  healthy  and  nor- 
mal. We  have  continued  the  douche 
every  few  days  and  also  given  a  certain 
patent  medicine. 

This  cow,  according  to  the  man  who 
sold  her,  was  bred  on  May  13,  1913,  and 
she  should  calve  about  February  18, 
1914.  These  dates,  however,  I  do  not 
consider  reliable  and  quite  likely  wrong 
as  the  cow  has  not  been  in  reliable 
hands. 

On  September  30th,  she  came  in  heat 
again,  22  days  after  her  previous  heat. 
You  will  note  that  we  got  the  cow  on 
August  14th,  which  is  not  22  days  before 
her  first  heat  and  apparent  trouble,  so  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  she  came  in 
heat  a  few  days  before  I  took  her  to  the 
ranch. 

The  cow  looks  strong  and  healthy,  is 
milking  well  and  has  no  discharge  at  all. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  she  was  never 
bred  at  all  since  her  last  calf  was  born. 
The  "wise  ones"  tell  me  she  has  aborted. 
What  is  your  opinion?  I  am  at  raid  to 
breed  her  until  I  know  whether  or  not 
it  really  was  an  abortion.  What  would 
you  do  in  this  case? 

P.  S. — What  veterinary  book  would 
you  recommend  as  being  most  useful  to 
a  dairyman? — E.  B.  D.,  Ceres. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREEI.Y. 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  abortion. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, publishes  a  book  easily  under- 
stood by  the  layman,  Vol.  I,  Diseases  of 
Horses;    Vol.  II,  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

Your  Congressman  will  probably  send 
them  to  you  if  you  write. — San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 

[As  we  understand  it,  a  charge  of 
about  75  cents  per  volume  is  made  for 
these  books,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. — Editor.] 


fourth  place,  with  a  registration  of  23. 
The  race  for  third  place  in  the  pure  bred 
class  is  a  tie  between  the  Shire  and 
Clydesdale,  with  58  each.  The  contest  is 
made  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  breeds  are  tied  in  the  grade 


class  for  second  place,  with  27  each. 

Other  favorite  breeds  in  the  pure  bred 
class  are  the  Standard  Bred,  93;  German 
Coach,  54;  French  Draft,  29.  There  are 
but  5  Thoroughbred  and  2  Shetland  stal- 
lions in  the  State. 


HORSES  IN  OREGON. 


The  most  popular  breed  of  horses  in 
Oregon  is  the  Percheron,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Stallion 
Registration  just  issued  by  the  secretary, 
Professor  E.  L.  Potter,  head  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  department  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  On  June  30,  1913, 
there  were  755  licenses  of  pure  bred  stal- 
lions effective  in  the  State,  320  of  which 
were  issued  for  Percherons.  As  might 
be  expected,  Percheron  grades  likewise 
lead  in  this  class,  with  151  out  of  a  total 
of  348  grades. 

The  next  most  popular  breed  is  the  Bel- 
gian, with  112  licensed  stallions.  In  the 
grade  class,  however,  this  breed  takes 


Layne  &  Bowler 
System 

No  matter  what  your  difficulties  are,  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
System  will  overcome  them.  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  in  all  fields  and  naye 
proven  their  superiority  under  all  conditions.  They  are  built 
to  meet  the  particular  conditions  under  which  they  must 
work.  They  are  the  final  choice  of  every  modern  pump  user. 
They  insure  you  continual,  efficient  service  the  entire  year. 
For  the  deepest  or  the  shallowest  well — for  the  high  or  the 
low  lift,  there  is  a  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  to  do  the  work. 

Produces  More  Water  at  1  ess  E?  pense 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  will  increase  your  present 
water  supply.  It  will  produce  more  water  from  a  g-ven 
strata  and  do  it  at  less  cost  than  other  systems.  The  Layne 
&  Bowler  pumps  are  simple  to  install  and  simple  to  operate 
and  they  require  very  little  attention.  There  are  no  rods, 
valves,  plungers  or  cup  leathers— they  run  submerged  and 
require  no  priming.  They  are  perfectly  balanced,  rigidly  ad- 
justed, compact,  and  highly  efficient  in  power  consumption. 
All  bearings  are  enclosed  from  water  and  grit — are  absolutely 
unaffected  by  sand.  They  eliminate  the  old  style  well  p,t 
and  its  dangerous  troubles  and  are  constructed  so  that  all 
adjusting  can  be  done  on  top  of  the  ground.  Install  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  lower  your  water  producing 
cost— increase  your  present  supply  and  eliminate  further  ex- 
periments. The  Layne  &  Bowler  service  will  assist  you  to 
overcome  your  irrigation  problems.  Write  our  irrigation  and 
water  experts  for  free  advice. 

"Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your 
Pumping  Problems."  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  2...  which 
explains  In  detail  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System,  and  tells  the 
story  of  many  successful  users. 


The   Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
that  has  solved  the 
cheap  Inel  qnestion 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  it  will  do 
all  that  is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 
Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en-, 
gine  user  should 
have  one.  It  is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 
firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe.  n,, 
OREGON   STATE    FAIR,   SALEM — Two   firsts,  f*r 
seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe.  r<^ 
'TER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTC-,-., 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER--r'*'""!'TTATN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  siftiV 
stakes  "   breeds,  champion   ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 

fli  »  "  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  sve  ewes  of  any  "g<- 

BISBOr  tmu^     Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
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Ifyoure  interested 
in  Irrigation  send  fcr 
these  Two  Catalogues 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Fair  Season  Ends 


Whenanyi 
of  yourp 
STOCKam 


Don't  use 
guess  wor] 


SICK 


Dr.  Korinek 

IMMEDIATE  ADVICErprr 
GIVEN  ABSOLUTELY  1  IXLL 

In  the  meantime  write  for  Dr.  Kori- 
nek's  List  of  Remedies  for  all  the 
known  ailments  of  Horses,  Cows,  Pigs, 
Sheep,  Dogs,  Cats  and  Poultry,  its  free. 

Dr.  Korinek  is  a  Veterinarian  of  National  reputa- 
tion. He  has  served  four  yean  as  president  of  Ore- 
gon State  Veterinary  Board  and  State  Veterinarian 
under  two  governors. 

Don't  wait—  wrifo  today  for  FRKE  literature,  and 
a  sample  of  Dr.  Korinek's  Gail  Powder. 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CO. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


TOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

$0STR0MjMPR0VED\, 


».  Price  $15 


Which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  Ik 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE.  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writt  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
Of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

flOSTROM-  BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S»4  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


The  fair  circuit  for  1913  ended  so  far 
as  California  is  concerned  with  the 
closing  of  the  grounds  at  Hanford,  Kings 
county,  October  11.  There  may  be 
larger  fairs  he  d  in  the  State,  but  none 
moie  entertaining,  and  there  is  none  bet- 
ter fitted  for  closing  the  season  than 
at  Hanford  as  exhibitors  from  distant 
points  all  know  that  the  Kings  county 
fair  is  always  a  good  one  and  this 
year  was  no  exception. 

From  a  livestock  standpoint  this  fair 
may  be  said  to  lead  all  other  county 
fairs  held  this  year  and  with  that 
feature  omitted  the  attendance  would 
be  woefully  lacking. 

The  beef  breeds  this  year  were  small 
In  numbers,  there  being  on  y  one  herd 
shown  by  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis. 

The  dairy  cow  division  brought  out 
a  good  showing  as  they  have  at  most 
other  shows,  the  competition  among  the 
Holstein  and  Jersey  classes  being  more 
pronounced.  In  the  Jersey  classes  N. 
H.  Locke,  Royal  Waltz  and  Brusso 
Bros.,  the  two  latter  being  from  Kings 
county,  were  the  contenders  with  N.  H. 
Locke  receiving  all  of  the  championships 
and  firsts  with  his  exceptionally  fine 
show  herd. 

The  Holstein  breeders  this  year  put 
up  a  good  representative  showing  of 
the  blacks  and  whites  and  the  competi- 
tion between  T.  S.  Gilkerson  and  G.  U. 
Clark  was  keen  in  most  sections.  The 
other  exhibitors  in  this  breed  was  the 
Floribel  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  who  had 
a  number  of  young  bulls  entered. 

A.  B.  Humphreys  of  Sacramento  coun- 
ty had  his  herd  of  Guernseys  entered 
with  no  competition  except  in  one  bull 
section  where  George  Fanner  of  Kings 
county  competed. 

The  Cartwright  herd  of  Red  Polled 
and  the  Steader  herds  of  Dutch  Belted 
made  up  the  balance  of  the  dairy  di- 
vision show. 

As  is  usual  with  this  fair  the  hog 
showing  was  good  sized  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  Poland  China  division  was 
made  up  of  the  herds  of  M.  Bassett  and 
W.  D.  Trewhitt,  the  former  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  awards  with  his  well  known 
show  herd. 

A.  B.  Humphreys  and  T.  G.  Meckfes- 
sel  had  their  two  herds  of  Berkshires 
competing  which  made  perhaps  as  good 
a  showing  of  that  breed  as  has  been 
shown  outside  of  the  State  Fair  this 
year. 

The  Tagus  Land  &  Dairy  Co.  of 
Tulare  county  took  the  majority  of  firsts 
with  their  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys  against 
the  herd  of  J.  Frank  Smith  &  Sons  and 
will  likely  be  contenders  in  the  future 
shows  of  the  State. 

The  showing  of  draft  horses  and 
mules  this  year  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  put  up  by  local  breeders,  the 
classes  of  jacks  and  jennets  being  ex- 
ceptionally large  and  hard  to  judge 
according  to  J.  I.  Thompson  of  Davis 
who  did  the  judging.  Prof.  Rubel  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  officiated  as  judge  in 
the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  divisions. 

One  strong  feature  of  this  fair  every 


year  is  the  display  made  in  the 
women's  department  and  the  building 
set  aside  for  that  department  was  con- 
sidered extra  good  this  year. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  this 
fair,  good  year  or  bad  year,  is  the 
pou  try  exhibit  and  in  this  respect  the 
quality  and  quantity  were  far  ahead  of 
that  made  in  places  where  poultry  is 
considered  supreme. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  fair  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful 
small  fairs  held  this  year  and  while  it 
comes  last  in  the  season  it  is  by  no 
means  last  in  quality. — J.  C.  L. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 
A  FOUNDATION  HERD  OF 

Pure  Bred  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

Owing  to  other  business,  I  will  sell 
at  once  my  herd  of  16  Jerseys,  partly 
registered,  including  18  month  old  bull 
Gerties  Woodland  Son  106120,  sired  by 
the  famous  bull  Gerties  Son,  and  whose 
■  lam  was  Lady's  Setty  Victor.  Also  my 
herd  of  Berkshires,  including  3  boars, 
3  brood  sows  due  to  farrow  soon,  and 

gilts.  This  herd  produced  the  boar, 
Brinton's  Longfellow  Junior,  champion 
boar  at  Sacramento,  1912:  also  got 
first  for  best  boar  under  two  years  at 
State  Fair,  1913. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing your  foundation  herd  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Call  at  my  ranch  near  town  or  write. 
A.    H.    HRINTON,    WOODLAND,  CAL. 


The  La  Habra  Citrus  Association  has 
started  construction  on  a  new  packing- 
house. 


ONE  REGISTERED 

PERCHERON 

STALLION 

-  years  old,  color  steel  gray;  will  make 
500  to  2000-pound  horse. 

Also  one  Registered  Percheron  mare, 
•>  years  old,  color  steel  gray,  for  sale, 
ioth  tine  individuals. 

C.  W   VAN  GELDER 

Acampo,  Cal. 


ONE 

fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  cheap- 
est power  obtain- 
able— The  Muncie 
Engine.  Runs  on 
California  Fuel 
OiL 

THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explains 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
—  the  pumps  that 
give  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
8  Supply  Co. 
6S  Fremont  Strait  H 
San  Francisco 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  arc  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  in- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8(h  Kdltlon  of  oor  Brown  Bonk.  It's  of 
priceless  wilue  to  every  rancher — yel  cotits  you  nothing- 


1231  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 


WATER   IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  in- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  contlnu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jackaon 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lom  Anselea:  -I-  ISortb  I.oh  America  St. 
Worka:   Went   Berkeley,  California. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
leose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Franclxco. 


October  18,  1913 
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Intensive  Poultry  Farms  or  Egg 
Factories. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Sometimes  we  have  enquiries  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  necessary  for  a  poultry 
ranch,  and  this  question  has  such  a  wide 
application  that  perhaps  some  will  be 
helped  by  hearing  of  what  is  being  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  three  years  ago,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  the  poultry  world  was 
startled  to  hear  of  a  man  back  in  an 
eastern  State  named  Cornell  who  said  he 
had  made  $14,000  out  of  poultry  in  one 
year  and  did  not  know  anything  about 
poultry  when  he  commenced.  This  was  a 
stunner,  it  even  beat  Philo  at  first  glance, 
but  as  he  put  his  methods  in  book  shape 
and  sold  the  book  at  a  good  price  the 
idea  is  that  most  of  his  profit  came  from 
the  book.  Though  that  is  only  surmise 
after  all,  it  is  very  sure  that  no  man  ever 
made  such  profits,  out  of  poultry  alone, 
for  it  simply  can't  be  done. 

The  Cornell  method,  however  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  methods 
of  keeping  the  Leghorn  hens  in  a  cold 
country.  It  was  conducted  on  the  no 
yard  plan  in  an  intensive  way.  All  fowls 
were  kept  under  cover  winter  and  sum- 
mer, they  were  fed  regularly  and  the 
feed  was  such  as  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutriment  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  expenditure  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  hen.  Of  course,  strict  cleanli- 
ness had  to  be  observed  or  the  loss  by 
deaths  would  have  been  taken  off  some 
of  the  profits. 

The  Cornells  were  among  the  first  to 
keep  as  high  as  1000  hens  in  one  house, 
but  now  there  are  quite  a.  goodly  number 
of  them  playing  the  same  game,  and  any 
amount  that  keep  small  numbers  in 
smaller  houses  on  the  no  yard  plan.  The 
Hayward  Farm  at  Hancock,  N.  H.,  kept 
at  one  time  from  7000  to  8000  in  quite 
small  houses  out  of  which  they  never 
came  from  the  time  they  were  put  In.  If 
I  remember  right  these  men  bought  pul- 
lets from  four  to  five  months  old,  Leg- 
horns and  mixed,  and  put  them  so  many 


ON 

MERCED  COUNTY 
FARMS 

9  miles  east  of  Merced,  right  on  Main 
Line  of  the  Santa  Pe,  1%  miles  from 
railway  station  and  town,  best  busi- 
ness, school,  social  facilities.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipe  irrigation  sys- 
tem, inexhaustible  water  supply  de- 
veloped ;  electrically  driven  pumps, 
cheap  power,  pump  lift  as  little  as 
16  feet.  Water  costs  about  $3  an 
acre  a  year.  Strictly  A-l  land,  rich 
deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Price  $150  an  acre— 20%  cash, 
no  further  payment  until  fall  of 
1916,  balance  in  8  equal  annual  pay- 
ments; interest  6%— Ten  Years  to 
Pay. 

Send  today  for  particulars. 

VERNON  J.  BARLOW, 
Dept.  D, 
221  L.  A.  Investment  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  F7706.  Main  5690. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towm 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  ST..  SA1V  FRANCISCO. 
PAPRR    Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angehs 
Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


in  a  house  commencing  to  feed  heavily 
until  laying  was  started.  A  square  foot 
of  sprouted  oats  to  the  house  furnished 
the  noon  meal  and  all  the  green  feed 
they  got  of  any  kind,  and  yet  these  peo- 
ple made  money. 

City  Lot  Poultry.— L.  E.  Kiser,  tells 
of  a  poultry  plant  on  a  city  lot  that  oc- 
cupies just  25x100  feet  of  space.  The 
poultry  house  is  20x100  feet,  two  stories 
high  ana  has  pens  20x20  holding  100  hens 
each.  There  is  an  office  and  feed  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  room  the  size  of 
one  pen  for  storing  litter,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  cellar  under  that  portion  of  the 
house  in  which  the  manure  pit  is  located. 

The  building  has  a  gable  roof  and  is 
nearly  all  open  011  (he  south  side.  The 
product  is  all  sold  at  the  office  at  retail, 
customers  calling  for  the  eggs,  which 
command  a  premium  of  five  cents  a  dozen 
over  those  sold  at  grocery  stores.  No 
chicks  are  raised,  400  White  Leghorn 
pullets  are  purchased  each  fall,  and  the 
flock  is  kept  through  two  laying  seasons 
and  consists  of  half  each  of  hens  and 
pullets.  When  the  hens  stop  laying  in 
the  fall  they  are  sold  dressed  to  the  egg 
customers.  And  it  is  said  nearly  all  of 
the  product  is  disposed  of  in  this  way 
and  this  year  the  price  was  20  cents  a 
pound. 

By  this  method  the  old  hens  came  very 
near  paying  for  the  pullets.  Mr.  Kiser 
says  "f  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  little  egg  factory,  and  he 
told  me  it  had  proven  profitable  from 
the  start."  He  said  he  "conceived  the 
plan  about  the  time  the  no  yard  plan 
was  being  talked  of  and  he  thought  if 
others  could  keep  them  in  confinement 
he  could." 

But  this  man  had  experience  with 
poultry  and  also  was  a  business  man,  and 
it  does  not  matter  how  good  a  poultry 
man  a  person  is  if  he  lacks  in  business 
ability  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  best 
out  of  poultry. 

But  to  continue,  the  proprietor  said, 
'Having  conceived  the  idea  that  h»  could 
keep  poultry  confined  and  make  it  pay  he 
thought  there  was  no  use  in  going  into 
the  country  and  buying  up  land  in  order 
to  have  an  egg  farm,  so  he  decided  to 
have  his  egg  factory  right  in  the  city.' 

Strict  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  oper- 
ate a  plant  of  this  kind.  There  must  be 
no  offensive  odors.  The  dropping  boards 
are  cleaned  every  day.  A  little  car  runs 
on  a  trolley  just  beneath  the  dropping 
boards  and  the  manure  is  scraped  direct- 
ly into  it.  The  car  also  carries  the  litter 
and  coarse  manure  when  cleaning  out 
the  pens. 

It  runs  to  the  end  of  the  building  and 
dumps  into  a  chute  where  it  falls  into 
the  manure  pit  in  the  cellar.  This  pit 
is  cleaned  out  often,  the  manure  being 
sold  to  gardeners  outside  the  city.  The 
pens  are  cleaned  every  eight  days,  one 
pen  being  cleaned  each  day,  at  which 
time  the  manure  on  the  floor  and  the 
soiled  litter  is  removed  and  fresh  litter 
added.  At  every  cleaning  the  floor  is 
disinfected. 

The  MF/niqn  of  Feeding. — The  hens 
are  fed  a  dry  mash  from  a  hopper  on  a 
platform  above  the  floor.  Scratch  grain 
is  thrown  in  the  litter  twice  a  day  to 
give  them  exercise.  There  is  city  water 
and  all  the  founts  on  one  floor  are  filled 
by  turning  on  a  faucet.  These  too,  are 
on  a  platform  so  that  no  litter  can  be 
scratched  into  them.  Sprouted  oats  are 
used  for  greens  and  these  are  prepared 
in  the  basement. 

Advantages  of  Such  a  Plant. — The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  plant  are  many,  but 
the  first  is  that  the  hens  are.  along  with 
all  the  belongings,  under  one  roof,  hence 


a  great  saving  in  labor.  Also  the  hens 
may  be  said  to  be  under  complete  control, 
if  one  should  be  sick  it  can  be  caught 
in  a  minute  and  given  proper  atten- 
tion, instead  of  having  to  chase  half 
around  a  10  acre  lot  to  catch  one  measly 
hen.  And  having  cleane^  up  the  pen, 
the  work  is  done  for  that  time  as  there 
are  no  yards  to  spade  up.  Being  no  yards, 
there  is  no  danger  of  soil  contamination, 
or  as  we  say,  no  sick  soil.  Having  board 
floors  well  covered  with  litter  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  floors,  especially  as  they 
are  disinfected  at  each  cleaning  time. 
Such  pens  are  easily  and  quickly  cleaned 
and  it  would  be  better,  in  my  estimation 
if  they  were  cleaned  twice  in  eight  davs. 
'  t  the  greatest  advantage,  or  the  one 
that  appeals  to  me  as  such  is  the  fact 
that  the  produce  can  all  be  disposed  of 
for  cash  without  any  middleman.  It  is 
these  go  betweens  that  make  high  costs 
in  living.  Everything  we  eat  or  wear 
has  to  pass  through  so  many  different 
stages  of  commercialism  that  it  is  done 
to  a  turn  by  the  time  the  consumer  gets 
it. 

A  plant  of  this  kind  would  not  be  one- 
tenth  the  work  of  one  with  as  many  hens 
scattered  in  so  many  separate  houses,  or 
in  philo  coops.  The  philo  system  is  good 
for  a  business  man  who  needs  exercise 
because  he  can  get  all  the  exercise  need- 
ed by  spading  up  his  chicken  coops  be- 
fore leaving  for  his  office. 

Cleanliness. — Intensive  poultry  keep- 
ing is  all  right  as  long  as  everything  is 
kept  clean  so  that  disease  is  warded  off, 
but  there  must  never  be  any  laxity  in 
cleanliness.  When  small  yards  are  used 
they  should  be  kept  strictly  clean  by  tak- 
ing off  the  top  layer  of  dirt  and  replac- 
ing with  fresh  soil  from  another  quarter. 
Unless  this  is  done  once  in  awhile  all 
the  spading  up  will  not  prevent  trouble  as 
at  every  spading  some  of  the  old  dirt 
comes  on  top.  When  large  yards  grow 
dirty  it  is  always  best  to  grow  a  green 
crop  in  them.  This  purifies  the  ground 
away  down,  making  it  fresh  and  sweet. 

Such  a  plant  as  before  mentioned  when 
kept  strictly  clean  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
nuisance  as  tnere  are  no  crowing  cocks  to 
disturb  people  and  no  bad  odors  from 
yards  getting  wet  and  the  sun  coming 
down  on  them.  In  fact  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  under  any  sense  that  I  can 
see  and  it  must  be  a  boon  to  city  people 
who  feel  that  they  are  getting  real  fresh 
eggs.  Whether  it  would  answer  in  our 
climate  or  not  would  have  to  be  tried  out. 
In  the  east  they  can  always  rely  on  the 
winters  being  severe  enough  to  destroy 
germs  and  insect  life,  but  here  we  never 
do  have  weather  that  will  make  a  sure 
job  of  anything  so  pestiferous  as  germs 
or  lice. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried  out 
and  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  it  will 
be  in  time.  We  have  plenty  of  poultry 
plants  conducted  on  a  half  way  system 
of  no  yards,  the  yards  being  small  and 
only  made  as  a  sort  of  sunbath  affairs. 
And  there  is  no  ■  doubt  about  the  fowls 
using  them,  for  all  fowls  like  to  sun  them- 
selves. This  would  be  denied  hens  that 
were  shut  up  in  a  house  all  times,  but 
we  can"t  afford  to  keep  stock  just  for 


what  they  like.  We  keep  poultry  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  profit  on  them  and 
this  is  what  we  must  study. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Good  birds.  $3.50  each.  H.  S.  Kirk. 
P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum.  - 
mei  ->ale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  SwaysgoM. 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hup- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


THOROUGHBRED  BLACK  MINORCA 
SETTING  EGGS.  Mrs.  M.  Carlson,  Lodi, 
Cal. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  'iEESE.  GUINEA.-, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Ca! 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  K^es.  Ld.  Ha:  1. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumyte. 
early  maturity. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHEJ.l, 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


BARREDUnd  BUFF 

PLY  CUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching 'after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave..  Uaklntul.  Cal. 


A  QUICK  MOLT  % 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
protein  like 

COILS  N'S  EGG  FC0D 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Write    us    for    free  book, 
"Chickens." 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\         I'etaluiiia.  California. 


piGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE 


1  foul/frit  "feeds] 

— yy  jl  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORVH  POINT&TArLOR.SW.3ANrRA>ICI5C0 


f— TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WAN] ID  FOR  THANKSGlViM 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur 
keys  for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  af- 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ri'ady  for  th« 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  w?nt 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  Pan  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  M.T<-hnn«*.  211-217  Clay  «». 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  «J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  Box  22  PFTAIUMA,  CAL. 
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Hallowe'en  Festivities. 

Borrow  an  apple  and  borrow  a  knife! 
Let  nobody  know,  as  you  value  life, 
Send  the  knife  to  its  owner  the  very  next 
day, 

The  apple  cast  out  in  the  darkness  away. 
By  the  light  of  a  candle  peer  into  the 
glass, 

And  surely  your  eyes  will  see  somebody 
pass. 

Look  at  him  well,  for  the  legends  say, 
He  will  be  your  spouse  on  a  future  day. 

Thus  runs  a  very  old  tradition.  From 
the  dim  recesses  of  antiquity,  the  rites 
of  Hallowe'en  have  come  down  to  our 
time.  She  is  a  brave  maiden,  who  at 
midnight  descends  a  cellar  stair  back- 
ward, with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  or  who 
peels  her  borrowed  apple  at  midnight; 
throwing  the  skin  in  a  long  winding  rib- 
bon over  her  left  shoulder  to  the  floor; 
the  first  girl  carrying  a  mirror  in  her 
hand,  is,  we  are  told  by  the  wizards,  likely 
to  catch  in  its  surface,  the  reflection 
of  her  future  husband's  countenance.  The 
second,  she  in  her  dusky  chamber,  with 
apple  and  the  knife  will  have  the  same 
reward  for  her  labor.  She  who  sees  noth- 
ing may  perhaps  be  destined  by  an  unkind 
fate  to  become  an  old  maid.  In  the  past, 
spinsterhood  was  a  terrible  spectre  and 
it  appalled  young  girls.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  it  in  these  days.    No,  indeed! 

*  *  * 

Hallowe'en  is  a  time  for  mirth  and 
laughter,  coming  in  the  crisp  cool  end  of 
October,  and  the  very  dawn  of  November 
too,  for  the  festive  scenes  are  not  over  un- 
til the  break  of  day. 

The  harvest  moon  and  the  hunter's 
moon  are  both  forgotten  glories  now.  Tt 
is  the  moon  of  lovers  which  presides  over 
the  days  nearest  Hallowe'en.  Moonlight 
or  darkness  are  the  same,  when  Cupid  is 
binding  his  bow. 

Tn  all  seriousness,  a  girl  is  in  her  right 
who  sometimes  lets  her  fancy  play  about 
the  unknown  man  who  may  one  day  he 
her  husband. 

Every  girl  should  have  her  ideal.  She 
should  picture  to  herself  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  be  a  good  comrade  on  her 
road;  a  man  free  from  small  and  mean 
aims  and  motives,  a  man  whom  it  would 
he  safe  to  trust,  for  the  hard  places  as  for 
the  smooth,  a  man  thoroughly  honorable 
and  pure  with  a  clean  record. 

Foolishly  sentimental  young  women  of- 
ten make  a  hero  of  a  man  who  has  gone 
wrong;  who  drinks,  gambles  and  tells 
lies.  They  are  ready  to  pardon  his  faults, 
and  condone  his  vice,  weaving  their  ro- 
mantic and  silly  notions  around  the  man, 
who  is  in  plain  terms  unworthy  and  a 
scoundrel. 

*  »  * 

If  you  are  to  give  a  Hallowe'en  party 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  nothing  will  make 
more  appropriate  and  effective  decorations 
than  branches  of  autumn  leaves. 

Next  best  to  gathering  autumn  leaves 
is  the  pleasure  of  making  them.  Every 
spare  day  in  the  next  two  weeks  can  be 
filled  with  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
concocting  artificial  foliage  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en decorations. 

Collect  ;i  number  of  natural  branches. 
They  are  not  hard  to  find  with  fall  prun- 
ing in  order.  To  them  wire  leaves  and 
smaller  branches  made  of  paper. 

For  the  foundations  of  the  leaves  have 
rolls  of  plain  colored  crepe  paper,  green, 
yellow  or  brown,  and  cut  in  the  shape  of 
oak,  maple  and  ash  leaves. 
■  Spread  the  cut  leaves  on  an  old  table 
hop  and  quickly  brush  over  it  a  large 
rlaint  brush  dinped  in  red,  yellow  and 
green  water  colors  and  a  touch  of  gilt. 
Vith  a  little  practice,  charming  color  ef- 
fects can  be  achieved.    In  parts  the  brush 


is  used  as  a  stipple  to  give  the  mottled 
look  of  the  autumn  foliage. 

Let  the  leaves  remain  on  the  table  to 
dry.  They  will  shrivel  a  bit,  but  that 
makes  them  all  the  more  natural.  Wire 
to  the  branches,  copying  closely  the  form- 
ation of  the  special  leaf  represented.  Use 
over  the  doors,  windows,  in  odd  corners, 
anywhere  that  one  does  not  get  too  close 
a  view.  If  well  done,  the  effect  is  surpris- 
ingly natural. 

Besides  the  branches,  make  plenty  of 
single  leaves  with  wire  stems,  covered 
with  brown  paper.  These  can  be  festooned 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tablecloth  to 
form  a  border  or  to  be  used  to  decorate 
the  various  Hallowe'en  favors. 

Such  a  realistic  autumn  leaf  crepe  paper 
can  now  be  bought  by  the  roll  that  the 
lazy  worker  can  cut  the  foliage  from  it 
and  get  good  results,  if  not  quite  so  nat- 
ural as  with  a  clever  brush. 


All  that  is  preliminary  to  the  really 
important  feature  of  the  affair — the  sup- 
per. What  shall  you  have  and  how  shall 
it  be  prepared? 

Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  menus 
to  choose  from,  and  both  are  good.  One 
is  a  big  hot  supper  which  will  include 
oysters,  creamed  or  stewed;  bread  and 
butter,  spread  in  advance,  or  hot  biscuit, 
and  these  may  be  followed  with  a  big  dish 
of  fried  or  broiled  chicken,  and  the  supper 
may  wind  up  with  ice  cream.  A  good 
supper  this  is,  anu  it  will  be  declared  sat- 
isfactory by  all  who  partake  of  it. 

*  *  * 

The  other  bill  of  fare  is  different.  This 
may  consist  of  baked  beans  of  the  really 
old-fashioned  kind — not  the  sort  which 
come  in  a  tin  can  or  are  bought  at  a  deli- 
catessen shop,  but  the  kind  "like  mother 
used  to  make."  With  these  brown  bread 
must  be  served,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Home-made  pickles  must  be  on  the  table. 
Will  it  be  thought  "too  much  richness" 
if  I  advise  also  a  dish  of  small,  spicy  sau- 
sages? I  know  the  beans  should  be  sub- 
stantial and  appetizing  enough  for  any 
one,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  not 
every  one  cares  for  beans,  and  these  he- 
retics will  relish  the  sausa^s  with  their 
brown  bread. 

*  *  * 

After  such  a  beginning  as  this,  ice 
cream  or  other  fussed  up  sweets  would  be 
out  of  the  question  and  in  the  dessert  you 
may  strike  the  note  of  harvest  home 
again.  Have  apples,  pears,  grapes,  nuts 
and  perhaps  a  big  "pitcher  of  sweet  cider 
as  well  as  hot  coffee.  This  repast  is  more 
easily  prepared  than  the  other,  and  de- 
mands less  time  at  the  last  moment,  since 
practically  all  its  items  may  be  made 
ready  in  advance  with  the  exception  of 
the  sausages, — if  you  are  sure  of  your 
guests  tastes,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
have  these.  Or  in  their  stead,  you  may 
serve  a  plate  of  ham  sliced  to  wafer-like 
thinness. 

Whether  you  have  the  first  supper  or 
the  second,  one  feature"  you  must  have 
and  that  is  the  luck  cake.  This  is  in  ordi- 
nary loaf  of  cake  containing  a  dime,  a 
ring  and  a  thimble.  Don't  make  the  mis- 
take perpetrated  by  one  woman  I  know 
who  mixed  all  three  articles  with  the 
cake  batter  and  baked  them  in!  After 
your  cake  is  baked  and  cold,  turn  it  over, 
make  an  incision  with  a  knife  in  the  bot- 
tom and  push  in  carefully  the  three  small 
articles  which  are  to  determine  the  fate 
of  their  finders.  The  one  who  wins  the 
dime  is  to  have  a  wealthy  husband,  the 
person  who  draws  the  ring  is  to  be  en- 
gaged or  married  within  the  year,  the 
unfortunate  who  gets  the  thimble  is  doom- 
ed to  a  life  of  single  blessedness! 

*  *  * 

This  cake  may  be  of  any  sort  you 
choose,  a  good  white  or  gold  cake,  or  a 
loaf  of  pound  cake  answers  well.  It  may- 
be iced  or  decorated  to  please  you  and 


"The  beverage 
for  every  age' 


GWardeDis 

GroiindCliocolaie 

Have  you  ever  known  a 
child  who  didn't  smile  with 

delight  at  the  very  mention  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  refuse  a 
second  cup  ? 

It  is  because  every  youngster  remembers  its 
delightful  flavor — its  foamy  richness.  And 
every  mother  knows  its  reputation  for  purity, 
for  wholesomeness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  prepared. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


77y  this  food  drink-    Send  for  sample  can.    KNOW  what  a  delightful 
beoerage  it  is. 


rBwr  Y&i/J?  BUILDING MATERIALS " 
W?/£J?£  r/7l/ CAN SAVF 

Our  big  1913  catalog  (free),  shows  thousands  of  the  most  wonderful  bargains  ever  offered  in  the 
history  of  the  building  business.  It  will  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors, 
Hardware,  paints  anil  nil  building  materials.    Wo  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices. 

PAINTS 

Be  sure 
to  get  our  [gHf 
m  a  n  u  f  ac- 
turers  prices  be- 
to  re   you  buy 
paint.  We'll  save 
you  money  o  n 
paints  for  House, 
Floor,  Wagon  or 
Barn.  Barn 
Paint. 

90c  gal. 

Bath  tubs. 

$22.50 

Be  your  own 
plumber!  We 
sell  plumbing 
materials  of  all 
kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices  Toll- 
ets.  Lavatories, 
Sinks.  Pipe.  Fit- 
tings,  valves, 
faucets,  etc 

DOORS 

Thousands  , — ^ 
Of  siylcs  r— j 

in  stock      j  \ 

tor  r— i 

delivery, 
from 

$1.25  up 

Our  free  cata- 
log shows  the 
finest  line  of 
doors  shown  any- 
where, all  at  ro'U 
prices. 

Cuy  yo-Ji  lumber  from  the  first  grading.    Don't  buy 
from  retail  yurdfl  thai  sell  lumber  that  has  been  graded 
^  or  1  limes     Ours  Is  all  first  grade  and  first  quality 
WV  sell  direct  at  mill  prices     Send  us  your  lists  and 

get  our  'ock-tjottom.  prepaid  prices. 

Send  uh  todny  your  lumlxr  bill      Name  VOUr  BhlppJnfJ 

point     ive  will  tell  you  Just  what  it  will  con  freight 

f-uid  to  your  station     Catalog  free. 

2209  WestlaheAvt  Seattle 

should  not  be  cut  until  after  everything 
else. 

One  feature  of  the  Hallowe'en  supper 
which  may  be  considered  to  come  within 
the  province  of  the  housekeeper  is  the 
dish  of  snapdragon  and  if  your  young 
people  have  not  planned  for  it,  you  may 
reserve  it  as  a  surprise,  to  be  brought  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cake.  It  is  easily 
prepared.  A  large  shallow  dish  should 
hold  it  and  in  this  may  be  placed  various 
items  which  serve  as  symbols  of  certain 
vocations  or  fates.  For  instance,  a  raisin, 
a  fig,  a  piece  of  candied  ginger,  nuts  of 
different  kinds,  etc.  Just  before  the  dish 
is  brought  in  alcohol  may  be  poured  over 
its  contents  and  set  on  fire.  The  trick  is 
for  the  guests  to  snatch  from  the  blazing 
fluid  what  they  can,  and  their  winnings 
will  indicate  their  future.   "A  fig  for  your 


chances"  will  suggest  itself  to  the  one 
who  gets  the  fig,  the  ginger  points  to 
the  possessor  of  a  hot  temper,  the  raisin 
or  bit  of  crystalized  fruit  denotes  sweet- 
ness— and  perhaps  insipidity — the  nuts 
may  stand  for  a  hard  nut  to  crack  or  may 
intimate  that  the  one  who  gets  them  is 
to  be  a  traveler  to  the  country  where  the 
nuts  come  from.  All  sors  of  amusing  in- 
terpretations may  be  read  into  the  game 
and  it  is  sure  to  provoke  merriment. 
*  *  * 

Make  your  plans  for  the  Hallowe'en 
festival  as  (hough  the  verdict  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  Fates  were  as  valuable 
to  you  as  the  children  think  it  is  to  them. 
Arrange  for  all  the  good  old-time  testa — 
the  burning  of  nuts,  the  lighted  candle 
and  the  mirror,  the  bobing  for  apples  and 
all   the  attendant  ceremonies.     One  of 
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these  is  the  dough  cake,  when  cornmeal 
and  water  are  mixed  to  a  paste,  balls 
made  of  this,  each  containing  a  tiny  roll 
•of  paper  inscribed  with  some  fortune  or 
initials.  As  each  of  these  balls  is  dropped 
Into  water  it  breaks  open  and  displays  its 
•contents.  To  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  one 
■who  reads  it  his  or  her  future  is  thus  re- 
vealed. 

Or  you  may  secure  lead  to  melt  and 
drop,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  the  cold 
water.  When  the  hot  lead  touches  the 
water  it  assumes  shapes  which  the 
imagination  can  easily  convert  into  a 
forecast  of  the  future  occupation  of  the 
husband,  if  the  one  making  the  test  is  a 
girl,  of  his  own  vocation  in  life,  if  the 
one  trying  the  fortune  be  a  boy. 

Wherever  you  are  you  may  try  the  fate 
of  the  floating  needles.  Grease  ordinary 
needles,  and  after  filling  a  basin  with 
water,  lay  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  on  the 
surface  and  place  the  needles  on  this.  In 
a  little  while  the  paper  will  soften  and 
sink  and  the  needles  will  continue  to  float, 
giving  by  their  action  prophecy  to  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  have  placed  them 
there.  Some  will  float  about  independent- 
ly, some  will  cling  to  one  another,  others 
will  drift  to  the  side  of  the  basin  and  stick 
there.  You  will  find  place  for  plenty  of 
entertaining  interpretations  of  their  con- 
duct and  vagaries. 

One  of  the  orthodox  ways  of  winding 
up  a  Hallowe'en  party  is  for  all  to  sit 
about  in  the  firelight  and  tell  ghost  stories 
— although  this  form  of  diversion  is  not 
to  be  commended  when  small  children  are 
among  the  audience.  But  for  well-grown 
boys  and  girls  or  for  older  people  the 
risk  of  "creeps"  or  scariness  following 
the  performance  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  enjoyment  and  fun  will  be  worth 
while. 


Eggs  as  Food. 


Instances  of  egg  poisoning  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  papers,  and  the  subject  is 
referred  to  in  works  of  dietetics.  Infants 
and  young  child-en  digest  eggs  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  many  more  are  made  ill  if 
this  particular  food  is  partaken  of  too 
freely,  or,  in  the  case  of  other  children,  if 
the  egg  diet  is  kept  up  too  continuously. 
In  some  persons  eggs  always  act  as  poi- 
sons, while  in  others  the  toxic  influence 
may  be  marked  at  one  time  and  at  an- 
other entirely  wanting.  The  suscepti- 
bility may  be  observed  in  eggs  of  every  de- 
gree of  freshness,  and  in  some  cases  only 
with  the  eggs  of  certain  birds.  Changes 
in  eggs  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
methods  of  cooking;  for,  while  some  per- 
haps manifest  their  susceptibility  only 
when  the  egg  is  raw,  others  are  poisoned 
when  it  is  cooked  or  prepared  in  some  un- 
usual manner. — Family  Herald. 


Tit  for  Tat. 


Amusing  evidence  was  given  at  West- 
minster Court,  London,  recently  when  a 
dairyman  by  the  name  of  William  Henry 
Gannaway  was  arraigned  on  the  charge  of 
selling  adulterated  milk. 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  John 
Healy,  who  bought  the  milk,  testified  that 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  milk  that 
Gunnaway  sold  him. 

"Satisfied  with  17  per  cent  of  water?" 
asked  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

"I  am  not  particular,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  see  I  supply  the  defendant  with 
fish.  He  never  complains  of  my  fish  and 
I  don't  want  to  complain  of  his  milk.  It's 
a  fair  exchange." 

"It  comes  to  this,  then,"  said  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  "you  give  him  a  little 
doubtful  fish  for  his  very  doubtful  milk." 

"That's  it,"  agreed  Healey.  ■ 


As  soon  as  one  can  do  so  after  receiv- 
ing a  bruise  apply  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water  and  repeat  the  application  fre- 
quently. 


UNCLE  SAM  ""J™'™ 


WE   PAY  THE  POSTAGE 
•SA-SA-MA"  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea 

"LONDON  BLEWD"    A  good  Kngllsh  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 
'DALMUY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 


60c  per  lb. 

50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 
!  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 


ANGLO-CEYION 

COMPANY'S         !  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TE  AS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


cur  THIS  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entitles  You 
to  A  Free  Sample  ol 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


DDAVER 
BOARD 


TRADE  MARK 


Look  at  these  Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings 


THEN  picture  to  yourself  the 
beauty  of  the  pebbled  surface, 
painted  in  warm,  soft  colors;  and 
you  get  some  idea  of  the  superi.  >iity  of 
Beaver  Board  to  lath  and  plaster. 

But  you  ought  to  see  the  real  thing, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you,  as 
no  picture  can  tell  the  whole  story. 

Beaver  Board  never  cracks;  it  resists 


passage  of  heat,  cold  and  sound;  it  is 
more  sanitary  than  other  materials;  it 
is  very  quickly  and  easily  put  up. 

Drop  us  a  line  or  come  in  and  see  us. 

For  free  samples,  Information,  etc., 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


East  Side  Version. 

If  you  invent  a  really  good  joke,  it 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  coming  true.  One 
of  the  best  Du  Maurier  ever  did,  that  of 
the  small  boy,  the  porter,  and  the  grand- 
father's clock,  had  itself  almost  repeated 
in  Stuyvesant  square  the  other  day. 

In  Du  Maurier's  joke,  the  porter  is  stag- 
gering along  under  the  weight  of  a  huge 
grandfather's  clock  which  he  had  been 
employed  to  deliver.  A  small  guttersnipe 
hails  him. 

"I  say,  mister,"  he  asks,  "wouldn't  you 
find  it  more  convenient  to  carry  a  watch?" 

So  Punch  had  it.  The  scene  is  now  in 
Stuyvesant  square.  A  janitor  is  making 
small  headway  under  the  burden  of  a 
chiffonier,  which  he  is  carrying  on  his 
back.   A  boy  on  roller  skates  goes  by. 

"Say,  bonehead,"  he  yells,  "hire  a  room 
and  then  youse  won't  have  to  pack  your 
clo'es  aroun'  wid  youse!" — New  York  Ev- 
ening Post. 


Use  for  Fish  Scraps. 


Save  all  bones  and  trimming  from  any 
fish  you  may  use;  next  scratch  dirt  away 
from  sickly  bush  or  flower,  bury  the  fish 
scraps  next  to  the  roots,  then  cover  and 
watch  the  plant  take  a  new  hold  on  life; 
also  save  all  bones  from  soup  meats  and 
roasts;  crush  with  stone  or  hammer;  this 
is  fine  to  put  under  small  shrubbery  or 
shade  trees. 


Examining  Magistrate — Madam,  you 
persistently  deny  that  you  committed  this 
act,  though  the  description  of  the  culprit 
fits  you  exactly — beautiful  face  and  figure, 
extremely  youthful  appearance,  most  at- 
tractive .    The  Defendant — You  honor, 

I  confess  all — yes,  it  wa=  T  — T"dge. 


Lack  of  Realism. 


Mr.  Exe — What  ridiculous,  impossible 
things  these  fashion  plates  are! 

Mrs.  Exe — I  know  they  used  to  be, 
but  today  many  of  them  are  engraved 
from  photographs. 

Mr.  Exe — Well,  this  one  can't  be.  Here 
are  two  women  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, both  with  brand  new  gowns  on, 
and  neither  looking  back  at  the  other. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Boarding  House  Repartee. 


He  was  one  of  those  fresh  young  fel- 
lows given  to  the  use  of  bromidisms  and 
stale  slang.  At  the  breakfast  table,  de- 
siring the  milk,  he  exclaimed:  "Chase 
the  cow  down  this  way,  please." 

"Here,  Jane,"  said  the  landlady,  "take 
the  cow  down  to  where  the  calf  is  bawl- 
ing." 


As  a  complexion  improver,  fresh  air 
and  exercise  have  no  equals.  They  will 
bring  normal  appetite  and  digestion  and 
arouse  the  most  torpid  liver  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibilities.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  outdoor  exercise  is  by  far  the 
best,  and  there  is  none  so-  generally  de- 
sirable as  walking.  From  two  to  five 
miles  a  day  of  brisk  walking  is  little 
enough  for  the  average  woman. 


•  The  French  medical  press  remarks  that 
wine  drinkers  in  the  proportion  of  1  in 
200  suffer  from  appendicitis,  whereas 
those  who  sticK  to  water  are  affected  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  10.  Professor  Jalaguier 
warns  against  the  use  of  mineral  water, 
cider  and  beer,  and  advocates  the  grape 
juice  of  biblical  fame. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  15,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
reient  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wheat  coming 
in  from  the  North  on  orders  from  the 
millmen  all  the  time,  but  business  in 
the  local  market  is  quiet.  The  market 
is  rather  easy,  and  a  slight  decline  in 
the  North  is  reflected  in  the  local  quo- 
tations. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47%  ©1.50 

Forty-fold    1.47%@1.50 

Northern  Club    1.47%@1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  ©1.67!/. 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  speculative  market  is  quiet  and 
easier,  and  there  is  little  activity  in 
the  spot  grain  at  present,  though  prices 
are  pretty  firmly  held. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  @1.45 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Feed  oats  are  moving  in  about  the 
usual  jobbing  way,  but  white  oats  are 
somewhat  lower.  Seed  grades  have  so 
far  received  very  little  attention  except 
in  a  speculative  way,  and  are  rather  easy, 
but  a  rain  would  probably  cause  an  ad- 
vance. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  ©1.55 

Black  Seed    2.75  @3.25 

CORN. 

Arrivals  are  light  and  there  is  not 
much  movement  of  any  description  local- 
ly, values  being  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

Recleaned  stock  for  seed  is  not  yet 
moving  very  freely,  though  held  steadily 
at  quotations.  Otherwise  the  market  is 
featureless. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

Seed    1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  to  gain 
strength.  Few  changes  in  price  are  noted 
this  week,  but  bayos  have  taken  quite  a 
jump,  and  blackeyes  have  again  been 
marked  up  slightly,  while  there  is  a 
firmer  feeling  on  most  varieties.  Trading 
is  fairly  active,  the  shipping  demand  hav- 
ing opened  up'  in  good  shape,  after  some 
delay  at  the  start.  The  new  crop  is  com- 
ing in  freely  from  the  country,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  offerings  will 
exceed  requirements.  A  review  of  the 
southern  lima  bean  crop  indicates  lighter 
production  than  was  expected,  being 
rather  short  in  most  districts. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.80  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites    5.00  ©5.2S 

Large  Whites    3.10  @3.25 

Llmas    4.75  ©4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  ©2.85 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.50 

Mexican  Red    3.40  @3.65 

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  any- 
thing at  present,  though  it  is  believed 
that  a  good  rain  would  bring  a  large 
movement  of  alfalfa  and  several  other 
lines,  which  are  accordingy  rather  firmly 
held. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  iy„c 

Hemp    3  "c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington.  4.90 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  local  movement  keeps  up  on 
about  the  usual  scale,  and  there  has  been 
no  change  in  prices  for  some  time.  Ex- 
port business  here  is  very  quiet. 


Hay  and  Feedatuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  running  about  the  same 
as  for  the  past  month,  and  the  general 
situation  shows  very  little  change,  indi- 
cations being  that  there  will  be  little 
feature  to  the  market  until  after  the  first 
rain  at  least.  Arrivals,  however,  may  de- 
crease still  further,  as  the  fields  are  well 
cleaned  up.  Current  shipments  are  com- 
ing mostly  from  the  river  district.  The 
local  trade  continues  very  quiet,  with  no 
real  demand  except  for  strictlv  wheat 
and  oat  hay.  Alfalfa  is  still  in  "free  sup- 
ply, with  large  offerings  from  many  pro- 
ducing districts,  but  there  is  very  little 
demand  locally,  and  what  there  is  is  sup- 
plied with  river  hay. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.50@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades    13.00014.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50®16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00(5)13.00 

Stock  Hay   9.00®10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  change  this  week  is  on  rolled 
oats,  which  are  slightly  lower  in  sympathy 
with  the  whole  grain.  The  surplus  offer- 
ings of  bran  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  and  prices  are  steady  as  last 
quoted,  other  lines  standing  about  as  be- 
fore. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(3)19.50 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00®43.«>'1 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  supply  of  onions  is  now  rather 
closely  held,  and  after  the  large  specu- 
lative buying  of  the  last  few  weeks  the 
market  has  quieted  down.  Some  of  the 
best  lots  are  held  a  little  higher,  but 
most  sales  are  made  within  the  old  range. 
In  several  lines  of  summer  vegetables 
values  are  stiffening  up  a  little,  with 
diminishing  supplies,  though  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  crops  are  cleaned 
up.  Tomatoes  are  rather  plentiful  and 
a  little  lower  tuan  last  week,  though 
higher  than  a  few  weeks  back.  Green 
peppers  are  a  little  easier,  while  egg- 
plant, okra  and  summer  squash  are  of- 
fered in  smaller  quantities  and  show 
quite  a  sharp  advance.  String  and  lima 
beans  also  are  higher,  supplies  being 
smaller  than  for  some  time  past. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.25(H)  1.45 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50(5)  75c 

Green  Peppers,  box   20  (S>  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   65(5)  80c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5®  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box   65(5)  85c 

Green  Corn,  choice,  sack   1.00(5)  2.25 

Okra,  box    30(5)  65c 

Tomatoes,  box    25@  75c 

Eggplant,  box    65@  70c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4@  5c... 

Sprouts,  lb   3(5)  4C 

Celery,  doz   30(5)  40c 

Rhubarb,  box    70c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 

All  lines  are  fairly  firm,  with  the  river 
crop  cleaning  up  and  considerable  Ore- 
gon stock  coming  in.  Fancy  Salinas 
stock  is  a  little  higher,  other  lines  stand- 
ing about  as  before.  Sweets  have  stif- 
fened up.  as  first-class  stock  is  rather 
scarce  and  closely  held. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.75@  1.85 

New  River  Whites    75c@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25®  1.60 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25(5)  1.30 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  Jewish  holiday  helped  out  the  mar- 
ket last  week,  but  the  demand  has 
dropped  off  a  little  now,  and  at  the  same 
time  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  this  week 
have  been  extremely  heavy,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  young  chickens.  This  has 
naturally  caused  a  depression  in  the  mar- 
ket for  California  chickens,  which  move 
off  slowly  at  easy  values.  Large  broilers, 
fryers  and  roosters  are  all  quoted  lower. 
Dressed  turkeys  are  in  good  demand, 
choice  offerings  bringing  a  sharp  ad- 
vance. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  @i2%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @23  "c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  l.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

do    dressed    27    @30  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  to  weaken,  extras  be- 
ing l%c  below  last  week  and  still  easv, 
though  lower  grades  are  fairly  steady  as 
before.  Dealers  are  apparently  reluctant 
to  stock  up,  owing  to  conditions  in  other 
markets  and  a  prospect  of  shipments  of 
Australian  butter. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...33%  32%  —     32     32  32 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     —     30     30  30 

Firsts   29     29     —     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

Egg  prices  are  still  advancing,  extras 
showing  a  gain  of  lc  for  the  week,  while 
pullets  have  been  marked  up  sharplv.  The 
demand  is  keeping  up  in  good  "shape, 
while  supplies  have  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. Extras  are  about  10c  higher  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...48     48     —     49     481/,  49 
Selected 

Pullets. ..35     35%  —     36%  41  42 
CHEESE. 

Flats  have  stiffened  on  lighter  offer- 
ings and  are  lc  above  the  last  quotation. 
Y.  A.'s  and  monterey  cheese  are  firm  as 
last  quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  17    @18  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  apple  market  is  the  matter  of  most 
interest  at  present,  as  the  marked  cur- 
tailment of  the  bellefieur  crop  has  caused 
a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  at  Watson- 
ville,  resulting  in  a  corresponding  rise 
in  local  prices.  Other  varieties  stand 
about  as  before,  and  the  change  has 
greatly  curtailed  the  demand  for  belle- 
fleurs,  other  lines  getting  the  benefit.  The 
increased  demand  for  Oregon  stock  is 
quite  noticeable.  Cranberries  are  mov- 
ing well,  but  the  demand  for  other  lines 
is  rather  light.  Strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries show  a  little  more  firmness,  and 
huckleberries  are  less  plentiful.  Peaches 
have  recovered  from  the  slump  of  last 
week,  and  with  light  offerings  of  good 
stock  prices  are  well  maintained.  Plums, 
figs,  and  quinces  are  also  a  little  higher] 
with  only  moderate  demand  and  limited 
supplies.  Black  grapes  in  lugs  and  Isa- 
bellas are  higher,  but  other  grapes  stand 
as  before,  with  a  good  steady  demand. 
Wine  grapes  have  been  scarce  and  in 
strong  demand:  choice  Zinfandels  bring 
up  to  $30,  though  $28  is  now  top  price. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  2.50(5)  4.75 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50(5)  4  00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00@  6^50 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  8C 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box..    2.25(5)  2  50 

Cape  Cod.  bbl   8.00(6)  8.50 

Apples:  Baldwins    1.00(5)  1.25 

Spitzenbergs    1.00®  1.40 

Greenings    75Ci5>  1.10 

Bellefiuer    1.20(5)  1.70 

Newtown  Pippins    1.15(5)  1.50 

Common    50(5)  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.75@  2.25 

Other  varieties   75C(5)  1.50 

Peaches,  box    40(5)  55c 

Carriers    70@  90c 

Plums,  crate    85c<5>  1.00 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. .       40(5)  85c 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   75(5)  1.50 

Watermelons,  per  dozen   1.50(5)  2.50 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   1.25(5)  1.75 

Malaga,  crate    50(5)  65c 

Muscat    45®  75c 

Black,  lugs    60@  75c 

Tokay,  lugs    75c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65@  75c 

Isabella   75c®  1.00 

Quinces,  box    50c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    50c®  1.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00®  1.50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Raisins  are  attracting  more  attention 
than  anything  else  at  the  moment.  The 
demand  has  not  been  especially  active  in 
consuming  markets,  but  with  a  marked 
shortage  in  production  local  buyers  are 
anxious  to  secure  supplies,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated company  has  raised  its  offer  to 
4c  for  Muscatels,  and  made  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  seedless.  Other  lines  are 
getting  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  while 
there  is  no  great  activity  values  are 
very  firm.   Fancy  apples  have  again  been 


marked  up,  and  packers  have  made  a 
sharp  increase  in  their  offers  for  figs,  of 
which  few  are  offered.  Large  prunes  also 
are  in  strong  demand.  The  demand  in 
consuming  markets  seems  to  be  picking 
up  a  little,  and  considerable  business  has 
been  done  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York 
buyers,  who  have  been  holding  off,  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and 
more  inquiry  is  expected  from  that  quar- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


\\  a  \ti:i> 


WANTED — -Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  irrigation;  experi- 
enced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Successful  and  responsible 
farmers  to  act  as  local  representatives  in 
sale  of  best  California  farm  lands.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  5,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

FARMS  WANTED— .We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association. 
:<:;  Palace  BMg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED— Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence.  326 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 

LAND  FOK  SALE. 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  in  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides.  The  soil  Is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  it 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Electric  power  is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedi- 
cated. No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be 
more  than  three  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion and  packing  house.  20  acres  of  this 
land  can  be  made  to  yield  an  Income  of 
$2000  to  $4000  annually.  10  acres  can 
make  a  good  living  for  a  family.  The 
price  averages  about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — 
some  lots  lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We 
ask  cash  payment  of  one-fourth  the  pur- 
chase price,  then  wait  six  years  for  the 
balance.  Low  interest.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated booklet  with  map.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  you  should  buy  in  the 
next  six  weeks — ask  me  wbv.  W.  P.  Mc- 
KEE,  546  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  near  Newcastle, 
Cal.;  12  acres  in  trees  and  vines  under 
ditch;  23  acres  in  Zante  currants  (my 
currants  took  first  prize  at  Seattle  Expo- 
sition); 7  acres  hay  land,  and  8  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
packing  house,  etc.  Completely  stocked 
with  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  including 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  harness.  For 
particulars,  price,  and  terms,  write  S. 
Hossli,  Newman,  Cal. 


LAND  AND  WATER — $100  per  acre. 
Complete  Irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

1'OR  SALE — 20  acres.  Merced  county, 
orange,  fruit  land,  good  soil.  R.  AXTELL, 
McCormlck,  Wash. 

TREES  AM)  NURSERY  STOCK 

Fr.iit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses. 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 

MISCEM.ANEOl  S 

AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria.  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE.  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W.  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value:  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE — One  Benicia  disc  plow.  4 
eights,  cutting  32  inches;  can  also  be  used 
as  2  or  3  disc,  each  cutting  8  inch;  used 
two  months.  One  Economy  cream  separ- 
ator, small  size,  for  6  or  8  cows:  used  one 
year.  Jesse  L.  Dargitz.  Lodi,  Cal.  Phone 
Lodi  33F14. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct..  San 

Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY— I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley,  Cal..  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS. 
H."  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Good  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    Ayers  Botts,  Acampo,  Cal. 
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ter  soon.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"Advices  from  all  producing  quarters 
continue  to  reflect  a  strong  feeling  among 
sellers  of  dried  fruits,  whether  growers 
or  packers,  based  on  short  crops  of  all 
varieties.    It  is  figured  by  competent  au- 
thorities that  this  season's  supply  will  be 
less  than  half  of  the  quantity  produc- 
tion, though  the  percentage  of  decrease 
in  some  lines  is  less  than  that  of  others. 
The  situation  in  evaporated  apples  is  of 
interest  to  the  handlers    of  California 
dried  fruits,  especially  of  prunes,  as  the 
competition  between  apples  and  prunes 
as  the  two  varieties  of  largest  produc- 
tion  and   consumption,   is   always  pro- 
nounced, and  seasons  of  decided  short- 
age in  one  or  the  other  are  marked  by 
a  decided  increase  in  the  demand  for 
the  one  that  is  in  largest  supply  and 
consequently  cheaper.    It   happens  this 
year  that  crops  of  both  prunes  and  ap- 
ples are  decidedly  short,  with  the  great- 
est shortage,  however,  shown  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  prunes,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  prices  are  far  above  normal, 
are  expected  to  get  a  decided  advantage 
in  consuming  quarters  for  this  reason. 
According  to  current  report,  the  pack  of 
apples  in  New  York  State  will  be  less 
than  33%%  of  the  1912  output,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  evaporating  stock  due 
to  the  light  crop.    Many  of  the  evapora- 
tors are  not  operating,  and  a  number,  it 
is  said,  will  not  start  their  evaporators 
this  season.   Added  to  this,  a  heavy  short- 
age is  said  to  exist,  and  the  shorts  have 
run  the  market  up  very  decidedly  in  the 
past  few  weeks  in  an  effort  to  cover,  which 
has  been  only  partly  successful,  and  then 
only  by  the  payment  by  them  of  prices 
considerably  above  those  called  for  by 
their  contracts  with  consumers.  Several 
of  the  bigger  operators,  it  is  said,  have 
paid  substantial  premiums  to  buyers  for 
cancellation  of  contracts. 

"A  factor  in  Califorina  dried  fruits,  and 
one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  apple 
situation,  sized  up  the  statistical  situ- 
ation recently  by  giving  a  comparison  of 
the  probable  available  supply  from  1913 
crops,  based  on  the  highest  estimates  he 
had  obtained  from  responsible  sources 
with  the  tonnage  produced  last  year.  The 
table  he  presented  was  as  follows: 

,  Tons  > 


1912. 

Prunes    100,000 

Apricots    19,000 

Peaches    28,000 

Apples  (New  York)  .  .  38,000 


1913. 
45,000 
8,000 
16,000 
12,000 


Total    185,000 


81,000 


"In  addition  to  this,  95,000  tons  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  were  produced  in  1912, 
while  this  season's  crop  is  figured  at 
about  55,000  tons.  A  further  argument 
used  to  emphasize  the  strong  position  of 
dried  fruits  is  found  by  the  bull  element 
in  the  short  crops  of  green  fruits  and 
the  higher  prices  commanded  by  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  particularly  apples,  which, 
according  to  previous  experience,  should 
turn  the  attention  of  consumers  more 
largely  to  dried  fruits.  There  appears  to 
be  no  carry-over  1912  of  California  dried 
fruits  in  ihe  hands  of  packers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  information,  whatever 
carry-over  there  is  on  the  Coast  is  con- 
trolled by  growers,  who  are  more  than 
ever  independent  of  current  market  con- 
ditions and  strong  enough  financially  to 
carry  what  they  have  until  consumers, 
through  the  distributers,  are  ready  to 
pay  their  price." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%@  8  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    ©13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4y>c 

Black    2Vj@  31/oC 

Calimyrna   .-  4V2c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @  6  c 

Peaches    4%@  5  c 

Pears    6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4>4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Local   prices   show   no   change  worth 
mentioning,  and  business  is  rather  quiet 
at  the  moment,  though  a  more  active  de- 
mand is  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00(g)  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50@  6.00 

Lemons    4.50@  7.50 

Limes   10.00@12.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  already  pretty  well  sold 
out,  and  walnuts  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive more  attention,  though  many  buy- 
ers hesitated  on  account  of  the  unusually 


high  prices.    Deliveries  are  beginning  to 
go  forward  from  producing  districts. 
HOPS. 

The  California  crop  has  turned  out 
slightly  below  normal,  but  of  excellent 
quality.  Trading  has  been  rather  quiet 
since  the  heavy  sales  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  the  range  of  prices  has  narrowed 
somewhat,  though  many  growers  are 
hopeful  of  a  further  advance.  A  revival 
is  reported  in  the  Oregon  market,  with 
large  sales  around  23  cents. 

1913   23@25c 

HONEY. 

Offerings  here  are  moderate,  keeping 
values  fairly  steady,  though  the  distrib- 
uting trade  is  fairly  well  supplied  for 
current  needs  and  there  is  no  large  de- 
mand. 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  very  little  business  at  pres- 
ent, but  prices  are  firmly  held  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 


Live  Stock. 

Quite  a  lot  of  Australian  beef  has  come 
in,  and  while  the  amount  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  market  require- 
ments, it  has  caused  a  little  easier  feel- 
ing. Stockmen  are  holding  firm,  but 
there  appears  to  be  more  selling  than 
for  some  time  past,  though  the  local  mar- 
ket remains  about  as  before.  Calves  are 
extremely  firm,  with  very  few  coming  in, 
and  sheep  are  also  firm,  though  hogs  are 
more  plentiful  than  for  some  time  past. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    (a)  7V4" 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5%@  614c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2K@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   1V>@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7'/.c 

Heavy    5VL>@  6Vjc 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8*4@  8%c 

150  to  250  lbs   8V>^  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   S%@  8V.-C 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4>4c 

Ewes    3V4@  3V.c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5^4®  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12V4@12%c 

Heifers    11M:@12M.>C 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    ©10  c 

Ewes   &V>@  9'/i'C 

Suckling  Lambs    11V$>@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

Reports  from  the  East  of  late  have 
been  somewhat  reassuring,  but  the  local 
market  continues  dull,  with  growers  hold- 
ing the  fall  clip  above  the  views  of  local 
buyers. 

Northern  mountain   7    (§;  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDLo. 

All  lines  of  salt  hides  show  a  sharp 
advance,  and  are  firmly  held  at  the  new 
level.  The  output  from  local  slaughter- 
houses is  sold  for  the  rest  of  the  month, 
and  buyers  are  loking  for  country  hides, 
offerings  of  which  are  limited. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. 

Kip   

Veal  

Calf   

Drv— 

Dry  Hides   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Horse  Hides — 
Salt:  Large   

Medium   

Small   

Colts   

Dry  

HORSES. 

Prices  are  not  very  well  established,  as 
there  have  been  few  horses  of  desirable 
quality  offered  here  lately.  The  last  large 
lot  of  country  stock  consisted  mostly  of 
mediocre  animals,  for  which  there  was 
very  little  demand,  and  the  prices  real- 
ized were  very  disappointing,  though  it 
appears  that  light  draft  stock  of  desir- 
able type  will  bring  somewhat  better  than 
the  last  quotation.  Better  prices  are  ex- 
pected in  other  lines  as  soon  as  the  qual- 
ity of  offerings  improves,  but  the  market 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  attract  very  large 
offerings  of  any  kind. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 


151/.C 

15  c 

15  c 

15  c 

16  c 

13y2@15  c 

18 

@19  c 

18 

@19  c 

26 

@27  c 

25 

@26  c 

30  c 

30  c 

$2.75 

2.25 

1.00 

25 

@  50c 

75 

@  2.00 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

i0"'0  lbs   1256175 

»00  lbs   75(®125 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Among  our  new  advertisers  in  this 
issue  is  the  Hardie  Sprayers.  Theodore 
Poindexter  has  been  the  State  agent  for 
the  past  three  years.  Business  has  grown 
and  so  has  the  firm,  which  this  year  will 
be  Poindexter  &  Snitjer.  Look  up  their 
ad. 


tendance  it  deserves.  This  week  the  Cal 
fornia  Land  Show  is  being  held  in  this 
city,  and  by  the  large  crowds  in  daily 
attendance  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that 
if  the  livestock  shown  at  the  State  Fair 
could  be  brought  here  next  year  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Land  Show  that  great 
good  would  be  accomplished.  The  exhib- 
its by  counties  and  individuals  of  horti- 
cultural and  mechanical  products  are  very 
fine  and  deserve  the  great  patronage  be- 
ing given. 


Many  times  we  have  heard  the  sugges- 
tion made  that  the  State  Fair  should  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  to  secure  the  at- 


Albert  F.  Etter,  of  Humboldt  county, 
arrived  at  our  office  this  week,  and  be- 
fore he  leaves  we  expect  to  get  from  him 
the  story  of  his  work  during  the  past 
year.  He  reports  continued  success  with 
his  strawberries  and  also  that  one  of  his 
apple  tree  varieties  has  proven  good.  Mr. 
Etter  is  doing  great  work  in  horticultural 
lines  and  he  is  destined  to  great  things 
in  the  future.  We  believe  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  read  the  story  that  we 
hope  to  print  shortly. 


Deep  Well 
PUMPING 

is  rendered  practicable  and  profitable  to  both 
large  and  small  irrigators,  private  and  munici- 
pal water  companies,  manufacturing  plants,  etc., 
by  the  use  of  the  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump — the 
acknowledged  standard  by  which  all  others  are 
judged. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  deep  well  equip- 
ment, you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump. 
To  enable  you  to  do  this  to  your  satisfaction,  we 
invite  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  see  at  first 
hand  the  way  the  Pomona  pump  is  made — the 
high  grade  of  all  materials  that  enter  into  its 
construction — the  attention  that  is  given  to 
minute  details  which  may  seem  trivial  at  first 
glance,  but  really  are  of  immense  importance. 
We  would  like  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  you  personally  as  to  your  particular  re- 
quirements and  we  feel  that  you  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  visit  here  whether  you  decide  upon 
purchasing  a  Pomona  pump  or  not,  for  Pomona 
is  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  irrigation 
district  in  the  world.  Our  experts  will  be  glad 
to  advise  with  you — free  of  charge. 

The  1913-1014  issne  of  our  pumu  catalogue  is 
just  olY  tlie  press.  A  copy  Mill  be  sent  free  on 
request  to  any  address.  When  writing,  ask  for 
"Catalogue  No.  54P"  and  mention  the  depth  of 
your  well  and  any  other  details  that  you  may 
wish  to  have  answered. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents: 

PEASE-BUND  Y-TAYLOR  CO.,  Porterville. 


\0  YOU  want  all  the  conveniences  a  city  water  supply  would  give  you  ?  Running  water 
"in  your  bathroom?   In  the  kitchen?   For  the  lawn?  Garden?    Barn?  Watering 
Troughs?  You  can  have  an  abundance  of  water  under  strong 
pressure,  for  any  desired  connections,  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  elevated  or  attic 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  Water  can  be  pumped  by  hand,  gas- 
oline engine,  electric  and  other  dependable  forms  of  power.  Kewanee  Pumping 
Machinery(  used  in  complete  Kewanee  Systems,  is  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rips,  as  Kewanee  Tanks  are  ahead  of  leaky  attic  tanks. 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  less  then  you  think.  Over  20,000 
Kewanee  Systems  In  successful  operation. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  TO 
SIMOIVDS  MACHINERY  CO.,  12-14  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco 
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SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  POOD  DEPARTMENT 

<*o«™  M»ct,      MERCHANDISE  COUPON  (,£ 

One  Sach  of  "SU RELAY"  Free 


The««  coueon* 


a  tack  froo.  Jutl  f, 
W*  pay  him.  7hi 


r*al  monty  tratum  it  I 


(  mention  your  doalor't  I 


mt  It  to  him.  IU  it  authorUrd  to  trnd  us  a  bill. 
t  to  you  It  from.      lust  tniok  a  mtnwt«.    Those  coupons 

Savo  thom.  Eipires  one  ^ear  from  dale  Stamped  hereof 


■: 


that  are 


COINS 


ISperry  Shares  Profits 

You  should  take  advantage  of  our  automatic- 
form  of  advertising.     You   participate  directly 

and  we  give  you  a  rebate  of  over  7«4  per  cent  

no  conditions,  no  strings,  no  extra  expenses  to 
you.    AhIc  us  about  It. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ  spe- 
cialty salesmen  for  poultry  foods.  For  this 
saving  in  expense  we  give  you  an  actual  re- 
fund. Will  you  ask  (on  a  postal  card)  for  our 
booklet?  It  will  conclusively  show  you  how  to 
reduce  your  chicken  feed  bill  ut  leant  7>/2  per 
cent* 


Right  mating  is  important 
to  every  poultryman — but  no 
more  important  than  right 
feeding.  SURELAY  BAL- 
ANCED EGG  FOOD  is  the 
great  fuel  and  energy  for 
chicken  machinery. 

SURELAY  is  a  plain  ev- 
eryday food — a  balanced  ra- 
tion comprising  a  ground 
mixture  of  all  the  principal 
grains;  also  meat,  blood,  dry 
bone  and  gluten  feed. 

On  every  sack  of  Surelay 
you  win  find  the  guaranteed 
analysis  of  what's  in  the 
sack. and  what's  in  the  sack 
insures  Surelay's  efficiency 
as  an  egg-producing  feed. 


SURELAY 


BALANCED  EGG  FOOD 

SURELAY  is  Ihe  most  ECONOMICAL  chicken  feed  on  the  market  because 

1.  Surelay  is  a  by-product  of  the  great  Sperry  Flour  and  Cereal  Mills — 
no  extra  overhead  or  maintenance  expense  added  to  its  selling  price. 

2.  The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ  poultry  food  specialty  sales- 
men and  what  is  saved  in  this  respect  goes  to  the  benefit  of  every 
purchaser  of  Surelay. 

3.  Every  sack  of  Surelay  has  a  coupon  in  it.  Take  15  coupons  to  your 
dealer  and  he  will  give  you  a  full  sack  of  Surelay  containing  another 
coupon.  This  profit-sharing  plan  alone  saves  you  7Vj%  on  the  original 
Surelay  cost. 

As  an  all  round  chicken  feed,  a  never-failing  egg  producer,  Surelay  has  no  equal.  Ask 
the  poultryman  who  uses  Surelay.  ij 


You  ought  to  have  our  book,  "Makes  Hens  Happy.' 
mation.   Write  for  it  to-day. 


It's  full  of  valuable  poultry  infor 


Dept.R.P. 


Stock  &  Poultry  Food  Dept.  /§ 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  17. 
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Forty-Th? 


Apricots  in  the  Winters  District. 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

If  a  fruit  man  from  anywhere  in  California  were  suddenly  picked 
up  and  put  down  in  a  Winters  apricot  orchard,  he  would  only  need 
to  look  up  in  order  to  say,  "I'm  at  Winters,"  provided  only  that  he 
had  been  there  once  before.  That  is  the  best  indication  that  apricot 
growing  around  Winters  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  for  just  as  the  trees 
are  shaped  differently,  so  apricot  growing  there  is  different  from 
apricot  growing  elsewhere  in  California. 

The  apricots  of  California  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  coast  counties, 
and  there  is  where  the  most  progress  is  made  in  new  plantings.  Al- 
though apricot  orchards  are  found  in  places  where  ocean  or  bay  influ- 
ences are  not  felt,  Winters  is  about  the  only  other  place  that  they  -ire 
found  in  large  quantity,  or  are  highly  thought  of.    In  the  Winters 


The  Early  Market.— Everybody  knows  that  Scoots  do  not  stand 
high  in  quantity  shipped  fresh  to  market,  but  it  is  early  shipment  that 
makes  Winters  apricots  so  profitable.  An  offhand  estimate  is  that 
a  third  of  all  the  apricots  grown  there  go  off  in  the  ears  for  fresh  con- 
sumption. The  price  that  is  frequently  obtained  for  these  appears 
fabulous.  The  average  net  return  for  this  year  was  over  $1  per  crate, 
guaranteed  to  contain  20  pounds  of  fruit.  Of  this,  25  cents  would 
cover  the  cost  of  crate,  packing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Two  typical 
sales  of  one  grower,  perhaps  not  the  highest  of  the  season,  but  yet 
causing  remark,  were :  169  single  crates  returned  $416.46  f.o.b.  Win- 
ters, commission,  etc.,  all  paid ;  another  lot  of  150  crates  netted  $340.28. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  more  about  shipping  Winters  apricots. 

Now,  the  reason  is  simply  because  they  are  early  and  also  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Cherries,  of  course,  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  season  and 
first  tickle  Eastern  palates,  but  cherries  are  much  different  from  other 
fruits,  and  apricots  are  a  big  change  and  one  well  paid  for.    As  long 


Apricot  Industry  at  Winters;  Orchard  Rack-Drying  and  Packing  Houses. 


district  apricots  are  the  leading  fruit,  and  planting  is  increasing  con- 
tinually. It  is  a  great  apricot  section,  and  yet  differs  radically  from 
the  bay  or  southern  coast  apricot  sections,  which  are  also  prosperous 
and  noteworthy. 

Winters  is  pre-eminently  an  early  fruit-shipping  district.  Vacaville, 
not  many  miles  south,  is  more  known  as  an  early  section  because  Vaca- 
ville produces  cherries,  which  are  the  earliest  fruit,  while  Winters 
does  not.  Other  fruits  in  these  two  districts  ripen  practically  at 
the  same  time,  and  ahead  of  nearly  every  other  fruit  district,  though 
their  locations  are  different.  Vacaville  is  in  a  little  valley  opening 
into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Winters  is  north 
of  the  Vaca  valley  and  up  against  the  foot  of  the  Coast  range,  the 
whole  Sacramento  valley  in  front  of  it  and  the  slope  very  gradual  to 
it.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  only  140  feet,  and  the  river  many 
miles  off.  That  elevation,  though,  is  enough  to  make  the  frosts  behave 
themselves,  and  this  and  the  nearness  of  the  hills  make  fruit  ripen  for 
market  so  early.  Winters  itself  is  in  Yolo  county,  but  right  across 
Putah  creek  is  Solano  county,  and  the  orchards  are  all  around. 


as  there  are  good  apricots  and  no  other  fruits  in  the  running,  the 
price  is  good.  Winters  has  the  apricot  market  almost  to  itself  up 
until  the  earliest  peaches  and  plums  come  in,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
apricots  have  to  get  out.  That  is  why  apricot  shipping  is  such  a  big 
thing  from  Winters  and  such  an  insignificant  thing  elsewhere. 

Varieties. — A  noteworthy  thing  about  it  is  that  the  variety  handled 
is  a  standard  mid-season  variety,  not  an  early  variety,  which  is  mostly 
of  inferior  quality,  as  is  the  case  with  most  fruits.  A  few  early  apri- 
cots are  shipped,  but  the  Royal  is  the  main  variety  for  every  purpose, 
as  it  is  practically  all  over  the  State.  A  few  of  what  are  called  Derby 
Royals  are  grown.  This  is  a  seedling  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  regular  Royal,  and  in  all  ways  appears  identical  with  it,  unless 
perhaps  that  it  is  more  susceptible  to  rain  injury. 

Drying  and  Canning. — But  apricots  are  not  only  profitable  for  ship- 
ping; they  are  very  profitable  for  drying  and  canning.  Some  growers 
never  ship,  and  all  do  some  drying,  or  may  sell  to  the  canner.  In 
fact,  while  shipping  is  very  profitable,  it  is  also  a  gamble,  like  most 

( Continued  on  Page  388. ) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Oct.  21,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

1.68 

3.03 

78 

42 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

1.81 

90 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

.01 

1.03 

88 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

.00 

.08 

1.06 

90 

49 

.00 

.17 

.93 

90 

36 

Fresno  

.00 

.33 

.71 

90 

46 

Independence... 

.00 

2.52 

.66 

82 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.98 

1.21 

96 

52 

.00 

.03 

.48 

94 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.10 

.37 

86 

56 

The  Week. 


And  now,  since  We  and  Mr.  Rehart  of  Oregon 
jointly  fixed  up  a  forecast  of  awful  and  contin- 
uous rains,  as  printed  in  this  precise  spot  in  our 
last  issue,  there  comes  Father  Ricard  of  Santa 
Clara  University  and  says  our  frame-up  suits  him 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sun  spots.  This 
is  all  right:  Science  always  has  lagged  behind 
Prophecy,  but  is  welcome  to  catch  up,  quickly  in 
this  instance,  because  assurance  of  the  early  com- 
ing of  abundant  rains  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  both  from  the  law  and  the  prophets.  And  so 
wte  have  read  eagerly  the  publication  which  Father 
Ricard  made  from  Santa  Clara  on  October  19  and 
take  this  very  comforting  conclusion  : 

A  study  of  the  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  shows 
that  "a  serious  drouth  lasts,  on  the  whole,  only 
one  year :  the  year  before  being  on  the  way  up  to 
it,  the  year  after  being  on  the  way  down  out  of  it. 
Therefore  the  coming  year  is  on  the  way  down 
out  of  it.  Foster,  in  a  private  communication,  an- 
nounces a  wet  November  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Foster  is  not  known  to  miss  a  point." 

Father  Ricard  finds  assurance  in  the  skies  for 
this  very  plain  mundane  deduction  and  says  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  are  all  for 
more  rain  this  year  than  last  year.  So  you  will 
note  that  all  the  Great  Forces  are  teaming  toward 
a  result  most  devoutly  to  be  desired :  Ourselves, 
Mr.  Rehart,  Father  Ricard,  and  Mr.  Blockman 
(whose  interesting  letter  is  on  another  page  of  this 
issue)  and  the  Heavenly  Bodies  innumerable,  are 
all  squeezing  the  clouds  for  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
get  wet  through  pretty  soon,  it  will  not  be  our 
fault. 

In  this  connection  we  must  modestly  note  that, 
since  it  is  the  present  fashion  for  all  great  insti- 
tutions and  corporations  to  organize  "public  serv- 
ice departments"  which  shall  do  something  gratis 
for  the  dear  people,  we  too  have  instituted  such  a 
department  and  have  it  now  at  work  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  greatest  collection  of  talent  ever 
aggregated,  as  described  above.   And  we  are  glad 


to  give  assurance  that  it  will  operate  day  and 
night  without  increasing  the  subscription  price  of 
this  journal. 

The  Professional  Age. 

We  have  to  admit  that  the  foregoing  has  rather 
a  suggestive  academic  aroma  and  if  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  practical  man  he  had  better  cut  it  out 
of  his  reading,  and  if  he  should  elude  this  para- 
graph also  he  might  free  his  breast  of  a  great 
hatred.  We  have,  however,  to  lift  this  from  our 
own  conscience.  Current  events  show  that  the 
near-agricultural  world  has  a  great  hunger  and 
thirst  for  professors.  Professors  in  the  bud  and 
professors  in  the  sere  and  yellow  are  being 
snatched  from  their  institutional  chairs,  hung 
about  as  to  their  necks  with  gold  chains,  rushed 
into  the  open  and  held  fast  in  the  intense  heat  of 
popular  appreciation.  The  public  appetite  for 
agricultural  professors  is  like  that  of  which  the 
poet  sings : 

Old  man  pudding  and  baby  sauce, 
And  little  boy  pie  for  the  second  course, 
He  swallowed  them  all  without  remorse — 
This  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands ! 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  such  a  private  and  corporate  demand 
for  men  of  our  calling:  institutions  of  instruction 
and  research  cannot  get  money  enough  to  hold 
those  whom  they  desire  to  retain,  and  even  those 
whom  they  nay  retire,  because  of  a  questionable 
estimate  of  their  academic  quality,  are  often 
quickly  seized  upon  by  the  captains  of  develop- 
ment enterprises — paying  them  more  than  aca- 
demic service  would  ever  yield  them.  We  have 
even  already  entered  upon  national  and  state  gov- 
ernment by  professors,  while  professors  on  leaves 
of  absence  are  directing  the  social,  financial  and 
commercial  development  of  the  country.  In  agri- 
culture, however,  the  professors  are  running 
nearer  to  the  rail  and  to  the  purse  than  in  any 
other  of  the  up-to-date  races  for  preferment.  This 
fact  is  impressed  upon  us  by  the  announcement 
that  a  man  who  is  well  known  in  California  for 
recent  visits,  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
organize  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Southern 
Settlement  and  Development  Organization  of  Bal- 
timore. The  striking  work  for  which  Prof.  Hop- 
kins is  wrested  from  his  university  position  was 
taking  a  poor,  worn-out  farm  in  southern  Uilnois 
and,  by  dosing  the  land  liberally  with  farm  ma- 
nure, powdered  rock-phosphate  and  limestone, 
bringing  it  from  the  purchase  price  of  $15  per  acre 
up  to  production  equal  to  5%  on  a  valuation  of 
$300  per  acre.  This  work  was  picturesquely  called 
"Bread  from  Stones"  in  Circular  158,  of  which 
one  can  get  a  copy  by  sending  to  the  University  at 
Urbana,  111.  With  six  loads  of  farm  manure  and 
ground  stones,  costing  not  above  $11  per  acre 
spread  upon  the  fields,  the  yield  was  brought  up 
in  1913  to  35yo  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre — 24 
bushels  more  than  it  produced  before  the  ground 
rocks  were  added  to  the  stable  manure.  It  was 
this  demonstration  which  unseated  Dr.  Hopkins 
at  the  University,  for  the  statesmanlike  promoters 
have  pulled  him  out  of  his  chair  and  set  him  to 
reclaiming  the  whole  South,  for  aught  we  know. 
Nowadays  a  professor  is  a  man  who  knows  some- 
thing and  can  do  something,  and  people  do  not 
seem  to  care  how  much  they  pay  for  one.  In  our 
boyhood  a  farmer  would  not  trust  a  professor  to 
whittle  a  plug  for  a  cider  barrel.  It  surely  is  a 
professional  age ! 

With  the  Nurserymen. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  convention  of  California 
nurserymen  in  Fresno  last  week.   It  was  a  repre- 


sentative assembly  of  the  craftsmen  of  this  state, 
and  there  were  also  leading  propagators  and  dis- 
tributors of  plants  from  Oregon  and  other  neigh- 
boring states.  The  papers  prepared  for  the  con- 
vention were  of  notably  good  quality  and  interest 
and  we  shall  begin  at  once  the  publication  of  those 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  widest  popular 
interest.  There  was  quite  a  frank  discussion  on 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tree  pests,  and  a 
quite  full  agreement  that  laws  affecting  the  move- 
ment of  nursery  stock  should  be  uniform,  but  it 
will  require  much  more  study  and  conference  to 
determine  what  the  terms  of  such  uniformity 
should  be.  There  was  a  very  pronounced  senti- 
ment among  the  nurserymen  in  favor  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  propagation  of  native  trees 
and  shrubs  for  ornamentation  of  home  grounds, 
parks,  etc.  Several  speakers  emphasized  the  new 
opportunity  which  is  arising  for  this  work  through 
the  prescriptions  of  landscape  architects,  who  are 
now  being  employed  more  freely  than  ever  before 
in  designing  plans  for  the  laying-out  of  home  envi- 
ronments, with  the  result  of  much  more  taste  and 
less  garishness  than  prevails  in  most  of  the  home- 
made landscape  creations.  With  this  better  work 
comes  a  greater  demand  for  the  very  unique  and 
beautiful  native  growths  of  tree  and  shrub  and 
less  for  the  exotics  simply  because  they  are  distant 
and  different.  The  Nurserymen's  Association  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist  as  a  public 
service  organization  as  well  as  a  very  laudable 
class  association.  San  Diego  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  coming  year  and  the  follow- 
ing indicated  as  officers  for  that  period :  President, 
D.  W.  Coolidge,  Pasadena,  secretary-treasurer, 
Henry  W.  Kurckbery,  Los  Angeles ;  vice  presi- 
dents, T.  E.  Mabee,  Fresno ;  John  Vallance,  Oak- 
land; Walter  Birch,  San  Diego;  F.  Wightman, 
Chico ;  Arthur  Cann,  San  Jose.  These  gentlemen 
were  all  present  at  the  Fresno  meeting  and  added 
greatly  to  its  success. 

Constructive  Beef. 

This  is  a  very  striking  term  which  we  find  in 
the  declarations  from  Washington  that  hungry 
people  need  not  expect  that  the  entrance  of  free 
beef  from  the  outside  world  will  fully  appease 
their  hunger.  "The  high  cost  of  meat  is  a  serious 
reality,"  said  James  M.  Pickens  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  "and  it  is  now  obvious  that  the 
rise  in  prices  in  recent  years  is  the  natural  result 
of  an  actual  shortage  in  production.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  country  is  experiencing  an  era  of 
short  production  of  meat,  and  that  constructive 
means  must  be  adopted  if  the  American  appetite 
for  this  class  of  food  is  to  be  supplied. "  From  this 
comes  the  conclusion  that  to  get  more  meat  we 
must  make  it  for  ourselves,  which  is  just  what  we 
ought  to  do  for  many  reason.  Prices  will  continue 
to  be  high,  therefore  more  land  and  capital  should 
go  into  the  growing  and  feeding  of  live  stock. 
We  can  make  much  more  meat  from  a  given  acre- 
age than  we  have  done  in  the  past — probably  as 
much  more  as  Prof.  Hopkins  did  by  grinding  up 
the  stones  to  feed  the  wheat  plant.  We  can  make 
it  by  more  irrigation  water  and  more  alfalfa  and 
better  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  animals  on  the 
farm  plan  than  was  ever  possible  on  the  range 
plan.  Much  of  the  land  which  is  now  being  made 
into  checker  boards  by  the  subdividers  should  go 
into  real  farms— each  large  enough  to  carry  a  band 
of  cattle,  a  herd  of  swine  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
there  would  be  money  and  comfort  in  it  for  those 
who  know  how  to  farm,  instead  of  so  much  disap- 
pointment for  near-farmers  by  the  checker-board 
route.  The  world  has  too  little  meat  and  must 
construct  more.  There  is  little  danger  of  lower 
prices  through  the  competition  of  meats  from  Ar- 
gentina, Australia  and  other  beef  producing  coun- 
tries, for  the  experts  declare  that  with  the  free 
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markets  of  England  and  other  countries  open  to  it 
"meat  can  hardly  be  more  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
this  country." 

California  and  World  Shortages. 

But  there  are  other  shortages  than  those  in  the 
meat  supply.  How  much  California  will  have  to 
do  with  her  winter-growing  climate  to  help  out 
other  food-shortages  beyond  the  mountains  cannot 
be  exactly  stated,  but  there  promises  to  be  a  lot 
of  it.  The  eastern  potato  crop  was  cut  down 
millions  of  bushels  by  unfavorable  summer  and 
autumn  conditions,  and  if  freight  rates  are  favor- 
able, we  can  help  them  out  with  new  potatoes  for 
several  months  before  they  can  grow  another 
crop.  We  cannot  do  so  much  in  pickles,  perhaps, 
because  the  winter  cucumber  requires  glass  even 
in  California.  Possibly,  however,  our  local  pickle 
makers  may  put  down  more  of  this  year's  crop 
for  eastern  use.  It  is  announced  from  Chicago 
that  from  cucumber  ranches  all  over  the  country 
comes  the  news  that  the  crop  will  be  only  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  normal,  while  around  Chicago  it  will 
fall  off  to  25  per  cent  of  the  usual  crop.  "The 
cucumber  crop  is  all  in,"  said  a  report  sent  out 
by  one  house,  "and  has  been  almost  a  total  failure 
in  several  of  the  large  growing  districts."  But 
if  we  cannot  do  much  with  winter  cucumbers  we 
can  surely  alleviate  distress  with  winter  cabbage, 
for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  we  can  grow 
of  it.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  from  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  that  cabbage  had  advanced  to  $17  per 
ton  and  kraut  makers  in  that  city,  the  center  of 
the  American  kraut  industry,  had  hard  work  get- 
ting material  at  that  price.  Winter  cabbage  grow- 
ers should  look  into  the  situation  and  act  accord- 
ingly. We  can  surely  be  ready  to  help  the  eastern- 
ers fight  their  spring  fever  with  good,  sharp  anti- 
scrobuties.  But  there  is  another  world  shortage 
which  makes  us  weep.  Supplies  of  English  willow, 
of  which  wooden  legs  are  made,  are  pegging  out; 
this  country  has  been  appealed  to  for  a  substitute. 
In  this  emergency  the  Pacific  Coast  is  again  on 
deck,  for  our  forestry  officials  in  Washington  be- 
lieve they  will  be  able  to  find  a  substitute  in  the 
Port  Orford  cedar  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they 
are  now  conducting  experiments  with  that  wood. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Our  Horticultural  Creed 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  100  acres  of  land  in  the 
Riverside  district ;  good  soil,  temperature  rarely 
falls  below  20°  in  winter.  I  am  considering 
planting  to  olives  and  I  would  be  grateful  to  you 
the  the  following  information:  Do  you  think  the 
olive  industry  has  a  permanent  future?  How 
would  you  class  it  in  comparison  with  other  fruit 
industries  as  to  profits,  taking  into  consideration, 
of  course,  equal  care  and  treatment. — T.  W.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Whether  you  should  plant  olives  under  such 
local  conditions  as  you  describe  depends  upon 
whether  you  can  find  olive  trees  previously 
planted  near  by  which  are  giving  good  returns 
under  similar  conditions.  Planting  olives  on 
theoretical  conceptions  of  the  suitability  of  lo- 
calities is  very  dangerous  business. 

We  believe  the  olive  industry,  owing  to  the 
successes  in  canning  olives  and  the  influence  of 
pure  food  laws  upon  olive  oil  adulteration,  make 
the  outlook  for  these  products  much  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

We  believe  all  fruits  properly  placed  under  the 
soil,  temperature  and  moisture  conditions  which 
favor  their  best  growth  and  productiveness  may 
be  counted  as  yielding  nearly  equal  net  returns, 
considering  the  investment  in  land,  water,  waiting 
for  bearing  and  handling  of  the  product.  So  far 
as  we  have  observed,  all  our  commercial  fruits 


have  reached  maximum  and  minimum  returns 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  which  are 
practically  identical.  Therefore  to  plant  good 
fruit  in  the  best  place  for  it,  to  handle  the  trees 
and  products  most  intelligently,  both  in  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  holds  out  substantially  equal 
promise  of  profit.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  any  particular  fruit  had  the  enduring  ad- 
vantage over  others  in  net  returns,  this  advantage 
would  immediately  disappear  because  planters 
would  rush  to  it  and  take  away  this  advantage  by 
undue  increase  of  its  acreage.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  us  rather  desirable  that  this  matter  should  re- 
main an  open  question  for  each  one  to  determine 
by  his  own  experience  and  observation,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  determining  his  own  line  of  pro- 
duction. 

No  Cactus  Consolation. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  quite  interested  in  spine- 
less cactus,  but  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
all  that  it  is  claimed  by  the  advertisers  as  a  great 
feed  for  milch  cows  and  hogs,  and  whether  it  will 
take  the  place  of  alfalfa.  I  have  heard  some 
say  that  it  is  only  a  money-making  scheme,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  a  success  as  cattle  feed, 
and  that  it  would  soon  go  back  to  thorns;  so 
I  am  writing  you  for  correct  information. — K. 
S.,  San  Rafael. 

The  persistent  efforts  which  kind  readers  are 
making  to  constitute  vis  a  cactus  doctor  cause 
us  to  sigh.  If  you  cannot  get  the  weight  of  cac- 
tus promotion  off  your  chest,  buy  some  and  grow 
it,  and  feed  it,  and  see  of  what  good  it  is  to 
you.  It  may  be  the  best  thing  you  ever  bought 
and  it  may  be  the  worst :  that  depends  upon 
conditions :  where  you  put  it,  how  you  use  it, 
etc.  So  far  as  we  have  noticed,  the  facts  which 
advertisers  are  using  are  correct  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  gathered  and  which 
they  sometimes  forget  to  describe.  As  to  the 
opinions  they  express  and  the  advice  they  give, 
you  must  be  your  own  judge  of  them :  we  do 
not  even  know  what  they  are.  We  may  say  that 
we  never  yet  saw  a  plant,  new  or  old,  which  was, 
in  every  respect  and  everywhere,  as  good  as  the 
claims  made  for  it.  That  sort  of  thing  began 
when  the  serpent  introduced  a  new  apple  to  the 
human  race  in  Eden,  and  it  certainly  is  not  over 
yet.  As  for  cactus,  some  people  cannot  praise 
it  enough— and  there  is  a  careful  statement  along 
appreciative  lines  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Rural  Press.  On  the  other  hand,  cactus 
is  so  badly  suited  to  certain  conditions  that  the 
Lord  will  not  let  it  grow  on  some  of  his  bloom- 
ing deserts. 

Two  specific  things  you  mention  in  your  letter 
we  are  willing  to  comment  upon :  first,  cactus, 
in  common  experience,  'will  not  take  the  place 
of  alfalfa ;  second,  a  true  spineless  cactus  plant 
will  not  become  thorny  in  your  lifetime,  but  a 
cactus  plantation  will  probably  become  thorny 
because  the  seedlings  will  reproduce  the  experi- 
ence of  the  cactus  race,  which  has  been,  for  aeons, 
that  if  it  did  not  protect  itself  it  would  be  eaten 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Repelling  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  young  peach  orchard 
of  50  acres  and  have  had  considerable  trouble 
with  rabbits.  I  have  used  protectors,  but  when 
heading  the  trees  low,  find  that  the  rabbits  work 
above  the  protectors  and  I  have  used  oil  with 
good  success,  as  they  will  not  touch  trees  as  long 
as  there  is  any  trace  of  oil  left.  I  have  used 
mostly  neat's-foot  oil,  which  is  quite  expensive. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  oil  would  in  any  way 
be  injurious  to  the  trees,  and  if  not,  if  I  could 
not  just  as  well  use  a  mixture,  say  of  crude  oil, 
and  fish  oil  which  would  be  cheap? — W.  A.  J., 
Modesto. 

We  apprehend  you  will  find  you  have  done  se- 
rious injury  to  your  trees  by  the  use  of  oil  upon 
the  bark.  Such  injuries  are  particularly  likely  to 
attend  the  use  of  neat's-foot  oil  and  fish  oil,  un- 
less these  heavy  oils  are  emulsified  as  they  are 
in  the  preparation  of  insect  remedies.    Crude  pe- 


troleum does  not  seem  to  have  such  an  effect 
has  been  used  without  injury  in  a  number  o 
stances,  although  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  con- 
sidered universally  innocent. 

Rabbits  may  be  repelled  by  rubbing  blood, 
spoiled  meat  or  fat  on  the  bark.  Some  growers 
kill  a  rabbit,  open  it  up  and  use  the  carcass  as  a 
rubber.  Others  make  a  tea  of  quassi  chips  or  of 
commercial  aloes,  one  pound  to  four  gallons, 
which  is  intensely  bitter  and  prevents  the  rabbit 
from  taking  a  second  bite. 

A  good  formula  for  painting  the  trunks  of  trees 
to  prevent  injury  by  rabbits  is  as  follows :  Slake 
in  water  over  night  the  quantity  of  unslaked  lime 
needed  for  the  work.  In  the  morning  add  enough 
water  to  make  a  good  thick  wash.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture well  and  to  each  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 
the  wash  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  paris  green: 
Take  care  to  mix  well  in  the  wash.  Apply  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush ; 
keep  the  wash  stirred  up  so  the  ingredients  will 
not  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Possibly  the 
carcass  of  a  rabbit  thus  poisoned  might  be  dan- 
gerous  to  another  animal  which  ate  it. 

The  use  of  corn  stalks,  binding  them  about  the 
trunk  and  allowing  them  to  reach  up  into  the 
branches  is  usually  more  protective  than  the  usual 
tree  protector,  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  the 
rabbits  from  working  above  the  protector. 

A  Dried-Up  Tule  Pond 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  peach  orchard  on  light 
sandy  soil.  Also  what  was  a  ture  pond,  which  has 
been  dry  for  two  years,  and  the  tule  dead  (as- 
sisted by  the  hogs).  There  is  a  deposit  of  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  black  and  moist,  which 
looks  good  to  me  to  make  humus  on  the  orchard 
land.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  that 
point  without  a  sample  for  analysis? — P.  L.  AV., 
Selma. 

It  would  require,  say,  40  tons  to  the  acre  to 
produce  any  noticeable  effect.  It  would  be  good 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  valuable  as  its  ap- 
pearance indicates,  therefore  it  is  easy  to  spend 
more  time  in  handling  and  hauling  than  it  is 
worth.  If  it  is  light  and  loose  on  drying,  it  would 
be  valuable  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stable  and 
thus  save  stable  wastes  and  acquire  added  value 
for  orchard  use.  Simply  for  value  as  a  direct 
source  of  humus  it  would  be  worth  less  and  cost 
more  than  a  winter-grown  cover  crop.  If  you  can 
drain  the  pond  by  a  ditch  or  by  digging  a  well  in 
it  down  to  a  gravel  stratum  it  may,  after  aeration 
(and  lining,  if  not  already  alkaline)  become  most 
valuable  for  summer  crops. 


Stocks  for  Prune  and  Peach. 

To  the  Editor :  Which  is  the  best  root  stock  for 
a  prune  tree ;  also  for  a  peach  ? — C,  Lindsay. 

The  best  stock  for  the  prune  and  peach  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted.  Both  do  admirably  on  almond 
roots  if  the  soil  is  deep,  permeable  and  free  from 
standing  water.  The  peach  also  does  well  on  the 
peach  root  on  medium  loams,  and  on  the  apricot 
on  loams  which  are  a  little  more  apt  to  become 
dry,  but  the  apricot  is  very  subject  to  injury  by 
gophers.  The  prune  on  the  almond  also  does  well 
on  deep  soils  and  on  the  Myrobalan  plum  root 
for  heavy  soils,  which  are  either  too  dry  or  too 
moist  for  the  peach  root,  but  the  peach  does  not 
give  satisfaction  on  the  Myrobalan  root. 

Unseasonable  Prune  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  prune 
trees  blooming  this  time  of  the  year?  They  have 
had  no  water  since  the  first  of  June. — J.  T.  S., 
Oakley. 

The  lack  of  water  to  keep  up  normal  summer 
growth  is  the  cause.  See  the  discussion  on  cherries 
which  will  not  stay  dead. 
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Fruit  Crops  and  Prices  of  1913. 


[By  John  Vallance,  Vice-President,  California 
Nurserymen's  Association,  at  the  Fresno  con- 
vention.] 

The  year  1913  is  fast  passing  into  history.  Its 
frosts  and  droughts  make  it  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  many  as  Anno  Misereri,  the  "year  of 
misery,"  as,  in  contradistinction  to  other  years 
in  the  history  of  this  great  State,  which  may 
have  been  timely  termed,  as  was  1793  in  Europe 
Anno  Mirable,  the  "year  of  wonders." 

And  yet,  considering  the  many  disastrous  con- 
ditions confronting  us  during  the  season,  this 
year  has  served  well  to  once  more  show  our  sister 
commonwealths  the  magnificent  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  wonderful  land.  Nowhere  else  on 
the  globe  could  such  returns  have  resulted  under 
such  adverse  conditions.  In  some  sections  the 
rainfall  from  September  1912  to  May  1913  barely 
reached  six  inches. 

The  heavy  frosts  of  January  were  disastrous 
to  the  citrus  industry  in  the  south,  while  late 
frosts  in  other  parts  of  the  State  caused  much 
damage  to  apricots,  prunes  and  apples.  Last,  if 
not  least,  came  the  extreme  heat  early  in  July, 
scalding  many  of  the  apricots  on  the  trees  and 
causing  a  heavy  dropping  of  prunes. 

But  why  dilate  on  this?  It  does  no  good  to 
grieve  over  losses.  Let  us  turn  to  the  brighter 
side  and  review  the  harvest,  not  as  it  affects  the 
individual  grower,  but  the  State  as  a  whole. 
With  the  exception  of  the  late  shipping  grapes 
and  apples,  the  fruit  crop  has  now  been  garnered, 
and  the  yield  and  prices  obtained  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  previous  year.  The  fact  that  this 
year's  shipments  to  Eastern  markets  are  larger 
than  last  year  is  shown  by  the  weekly  report  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors  [published  each 
week  on  our  market  page. — Editor!. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. — T  have  a  letter  from  a 
prominent  Santa  Clara  fruit-grower  who  reports 
to  me  as  follows.  Apricots :  60%  of  full  crop ; 
canning  price,  $50  to  $60  per  ton;  dried  price, 
12V->  to  15c  per  pound;  quality  good  where  irri- 
gation was  possible.  Peaches  (Clings)  :  75%  of  a 
crop;  canning  price,  Phillips  $25  to  $30.  Tuscan 
$30  to  $35,  Midsummer  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Peaches 
(Free)  :  full  crop;  Lovell  and  Muir,  $15  to  $17.50 
per  ton  ;  dried  price,  41/2  to  5%0  per  pound.  Bart- 
lett  Pears:  60%  of  full  cron ;  canning  price,  $35 
to  $40  per  ton.  French  Prunes:  40%  of  full  crop; 
dried.         to  61/4c  per  pound. 

I  have,  as  you  will  note,  given  the  percentage 
of  full  crop,  and  not  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  latter  method  of  figuring  appears  to  me  mis- 
leading. 

Southern  California. — The  following  report 
from  a  Los  Angeles  operator  gives  conditions  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  State: 

Apricots:  light  crop,  $40  per  ton. 

Apples :  heavy,  $30  per  ton. 

Pears:  medium,  $40  per  ton. 

Peaches :  heavy,  $20  per  ton. 

Prunes.  French :  medium.  $30  per  ton,  green. 

Plums:  heavy,  $25  per  ton. 

Walnuts:  medium;  No.  1,  16c  per  pound;  No. 
2,  I2V2C  per  pound. 

Almonds. — From  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  I  have  the  following  data: 

The  almond  crop  is  about  one-third  of  a  nor- 
mal one,  or  a  total  of  1000  tons  for  the  State. 
Last  year's  figures,  obtained  from  the  same  source, 
were  4000  tons.  The  prices  obtained  were  as 
follows:  Nonpareils.  19c ;  IXL.  18^0 ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  17%c;  Drake's.  HV2C.  Last  year  prices 
were,  respectively,  14c,  131/>c,  I2V2C,  and  11c. 

Watsonville  District. — Cherry  crop  was  heavy 
and  prices  were  from  8  to  16c  per  pound.  A 
few  of  the  late  cherries  were  injured  by  a  rain- 
storm. 

Apricots  set  well,  having  to  be  thinned  heavily 
and  the  season  closed  with  1000  tons  of  dried  fruit. 
Many  of  the  growers  received  as  high  as  12  to  13c 
per  pound  for  their  best  stock. 

Apple  conditions  were  peculiar.  The  cold  snap 
which  swept  over  the  State  in  the  spring  cut  a 
swath  down  our  side  of  the  valley  half  a  mile 
.  wide,  doing  great  damage.  In  other  sections  the 
damage  was  done  in  streaks,  often  blighting  one 
row  of  trees  and  leaving  the  next  row  so  heavily 


set  that  they  had  to  be  thinned.  The  apple  crop 
was  cut  60%,  and  the  hot  spell  in  September 
cooked  many  of  the  matured  crop  on  the  trees, 
again  reducing  the  crop.  The  output  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1200  cars,  against  3000  to 
4000  in  ordinary  years.  As  a  compensation,  how- 
ever, the  price  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  years, 
good  stock  running  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  box. 

Advantage  of  Irrigation. — W.  S.  Guilford,  of 
Willows,  one  of  the  Committee  on  Deciduous 
Fruits,  reports  to  me  as  follows:  "There  has 
been  very  extensive  planting  during  the  last  year, 
especially  almonds  and  French  prunes.  The  crop 
is  very  short  where  irrigation  is  not  available, 
but  where  there  is  irrigation  the  crops  are  very 
good.  It  will  make  the  total  crop  in  Sacramento 
valley  short." 

San  Francisco  Market. — The  conditions  were 
never  better,  according  to  the  views  of  one  .  of 
the  leading  commission  men  in  San  Francisco,  to 
whom  I  was  recently  talking.  Receipts  of  fruit 
were  heavy  and  were  of  good  quality,  prices  rang- 
ing high. 

Walnut  Crop  for  1913.— Revised  estimates  for 
this  year's  crop  are  between  9000  and  10,000  tons, 
of  which  1800  tons  will  be  stained  nuts  and  the 
balance  will  make  a  first-class  article.  Last 
year's  crop  for  the  State  was  11.250  tons.  Prices 
made  by  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
is  16c  per  pound  for  No.  1  Softshells. 

Fresno  Freaks. — To  show  the  freakish  prices, 
as  well  as  crops  that  existed  during  1913.  I  will 
give  extracts  from  a  letter  I  received  from  our 
worthy  president,  F.  H.  Wilson,  showing  condi- 
tions in  his  section.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"The  peach  crop  has  been  short.  I  think  about 
25%.  Quality  about  normal.  Price  low.  from 
to  5c  per  box.  Figs  a  good  crop  and  price 
good,  from  3  to  4c  for  common  white,  5  to  6c  for 
Smyrna.  Wine  grapes  are  better  in  price  than 
for  years,  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  being  paid; 
the  crop  is  below  normal.  Raisin  grapes  I  con- 
sider 25%  short  of  normal  crop,  but  the  price  is 
better  than  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  success 
of  the  growers'  organization,  which  controls 
about  85%  of  the  crop.  Table  grape  crop  is 
short  about  40r;  ;  prices  have  ruled  a  little  higher 
than  the  past  season;  quality  of  crop  is  below 
normal.  Emperors  are  about  60%  short;  quality 
in  some  cases  is  exceptionally  good,  but  in  most 
cases  is  below  normal.  The  shortage  of  crops  I 
attribute  to  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Short- 
age of  rain  and  snow  is  responsible." 

Fruit  Tree  Planting  in  1912-1913.— Considering 
the  almost  rainless  season,  the  planting  in  1912- 
1913  was  very  heavy.  The  cry  that  we  had  for 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  that  this  would  be 
overdone  has  certainly  not  come  to  pass.  Nay : 
rather  the  reverse.  I  could  not  say  positively 
what  fruit  seemed  to  lead,  because  I  believe  all 
varieties  had  a  large  following,  each  section 
planting  what  it  was  best  adapted  for.  I  be- 
lieve that  far  more  intelligence  is  used  in  this 
respect  today  than  was  done  twenty  years  ago. 
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very  profitable  things,  and  the  amount  shipped 
and  the  prices  secured  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  market.  The  very  best  are  shipped  and  the 
picker  has  to  use  judgment  what  apricots  to  pick 
for  shipment  and  what  to  leave  on  the  tree  to 
ripen  up  for  a  week  or  so.  Seldom,  if  ever,  can 
all  the  crop  go  to  the  market. 

The  canner  is  also  particular  in  the  quality  of 
fruit,  and  naturally  pays  more  than  the  apricots 
would  be  worth  for  drying.  He  doesn 't  care 
especially  about  the  time  of  ripening,  so  the  pop- 
ularity of  Winters  apricots  indicates  high  qual- 
ity. Although  some  growers  dry  all  their  fruit, 
a  rough  statement  of  the  matter  with  others 
would  be :  The  finest  early  fruit  for  shipment, 
other  fine  fruit  to  the  cannery,  the  rest  to  be 
dried :  always  remembering  that  much  of  the  fin- 
est fruit  grown  is  dried  and  that  dried  apricots 
from  Winters  have  a  very  fine  reputation.  This 
year  about  1000  tons  of  fruit  were  shipped  to 
outside  canneries,  and  about  300  put  up  locally. 


The  canning  price  was  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton, 
and  when  the  crop  is  heavy  it  is  about  $25  per 
ton.  The  amount  canned  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  price,  but  does  not  fluctuate  as  much  as  the 
total  crop.    This  is  practically  true  everywhere. 

The  dried  apricot  from  Winters  is  noted  for 
its  clear  color.  This  is  due  to  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  abundant  sunshine.  The  apri- 
cots from  other  leading  districts  are  grown  in  a 
more  humid  atmosphere  and  average  a  larger  size 
when  dried.  They  also  may  be  somewhat  fieshier, 
but  the  Winters  apricots,  coming  from  a  drier 
climate,  are  clearer  and  better  colored.  They 
also  will  hold  over  in  storage  longer  through  the 
winter,  and  otherwise  are  less  susceptible  to  con- 
ditions of  storage,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  price, 
they  stand  up  with  apricots  of  Santa  Clara  county. 

Pruning  and  Growing.— The  pruning  indicated 
in  the  opening  paragraph  is  an  outgrowth  of 
conditions.  Whether  it  is  best  or  not  is  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  argument,  with  good  chances  of 
change  when  improved  methods  of  culture  in 
other  lines  come.  It  is  called  the  open-top  system 
of  pruning.  Hold  in  mind  a  wide,  shallow  bowl 
with  long  legs  bent  inward  and  joining  at  the 
bottom  coming  down  from  rim  to  ground  and 
you  know  what  a  typical  open-top  apricot  tree 
looks  like.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  leaders 
to  come  up  along  the  outside  of  the  tree,  none 
in  the  center  at  all,  to  have  the  center  of  the 
tree  open,  or  occupied  only  by  fruit  wood  and 
not  much  of  it.  In  the  yearly  pruning  the  de- 
velopment is  all  outward.  There  is  an  effort  to 
have  fruit  wood  along  the  leaders  down  to  the 
crotch,  but  often  without  success.  Looking  over 
an  orchard  from  above,  there  can  be  seen  a  lot 
of  flat  green  disks  set  regularly  20  to  30  feet  or 
so  apart.  This  style  of  pruning,  by  the  way,  is 
rather  contagions.  You  will  see  peach  and  plum 
trees  developed  about  along  those  lines,  not  be- 
cause of  any  wish  to  do  so,  but  simply  because 
the  pruners  unconsciously  use  the  same  methods 
that  they  have  been  trained  to  on  apricots. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  for  this  style  of 
pruning,  one  of  which  is  disputed  by  friends  of 
the  standard  vase-shaped  tree,  and  the  other  can 
be  made  not  to  hold  good. 

The  first  reason  regards  earliness,  which  is  so 
profitable.  It  is  claimed  that  by  letting  in  air 
and  light  the  fruit  ripens  more  quickly  than  with 
the  vase  shape,  also  that  the  fruit  colors  better 
and'  ripens  evenly.  Winters  growers  claim  a  fine 
color  for  their  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  by  the  reduction  of  bearing  wood  as  com- 
pared with  the  vase  shape,  the  tree  in  spring 
puts  forth  more  suckers  than  it  ought  to  and 
that  the  sucker  growth  actually  delays  ripening. 
You  can  take  your  choice  of  suckers  versus  shade 
as  affecting  ripening.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
t\e  open-top  method  of  pruning  gives  much  less 
fruit  wood  than  the  standard  vase  shape,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  should  be  very  good 
reasons  for  adopting  the  open-top  method  before 
one  would  decide  to  do  so. 

The  other  argument  regards  moisture.  Having 
less  leaf  surface,  the  drain  on  the  soil  for  moist- 
ure certainly  is  less,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this 
reduction  in  leaf  surfaoe  is  needed  to  keep  the 
trees  thrifty.  Well.  Winters  has  from  20  to  24 
inches  of  normal  precipitation,  and  a  wonderfully 
deep  soil  to  keep  it  in.  That  is  more  than  Santa 
Clara  averages,  but  there  is  this  difference :  Evap- 
oration is  very  much  less  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, owing  to  occasional  fogs  and  a  more  humid 
atmosphere.  Possibly  also,  being  on  the  absolute 
floor  of  the  valley  gives  more  sub-irrigation  than 
being  over  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lower  part 
of  the  larger  valley.  Anyway,  it  is  claimed  that 
a  normal  rainfall,  or  perhaps  say  the  frequent 
years  that  are  below  average,  would  not  givp 
enough  moisture  for  a  tree  with  all  the  leaf  sur- 
face that  could  be  developed  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. 

The  Changing  Order. — There  is  a  changing  or- 
der in  this  connection  that  is  for  the  better,  and 
the  two  dry  years  are  largely  to  thank  for  it. 
A  few  years  ago  about  5  per  cent  of  the  growers 
irrigated.  About  half  are  now  said  to  do  so. 
Some  get  their  water  from  a  ditch  company, 
which  is  not  satisfactory,  but  highly  desirable, 
nevertheless.  Others  get  water  by  pumping, 
which  is  more  expensive  and  highly  desirable  also. 
With  plenty  of  water,  whatever  its  source,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  second  argument  in 
favor  of  the  open-top  pruning  would  hold  good, 
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and  it  is  irrigation  that  is  causing  the  sentiment 

in  favor  of  the  vase  system.  Offhand,  a  person 
^WOUld  estimate  a  yield  of  half  as  much  again, 
•  ft 'least,  from  the  vase  system,  water  being  suffi- 
cient and  good  judgment  used  generally,  and  it 

"would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  old  way  gradu- 
'  ally  dropped.   Irrigation  has  proved  so  genuinely 

satisfactory  that  it  will  evidently  be  the  regular 

thing  later. 

The  usual  method  of  irrigation  appears  to  be 
by  flooding,  that  is,  using  small  checks  thrown 
up  around  each  tree,  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  trees. 
Furrow  irrigation  can  hardly  be  seen.  The  soil 
is  of  a  heavy  loam  type  and  very  deep,  and  it  is 
great  to  see  the  way  that  the  water  will  get  into 
a  crack  and  keep  pouring  in,  coming  out  here 
.and  there  far  off  from  the  direction  where  it  was 
started.  Such  irrigation  gives  a  very  even  dis- 
tribution, wherever  the  method  is  tried  on  the 
: surface.  Fall  and  spring  irrigation  seems  to  be 
rthe  rule,  though  if  a  person  has  ditch  water  and 
;is  unable  to  get  enough  in  fall  or  spring,  he 
may  irrigate  in  summer  if  his  trees  need  it.  The 
roots  evidently  go  down  very  far,  and  a  lot  of 
water  will  last  a  very  long  time. 

XJover  Crops. — The  way  the  roots  go  down  to- 
ward China  makes  fertilization  appear  unneces- 


(Bv  Albert  Chapelle  of  Los  Angeles.) 

One  ton  of  California  oranges  will  produce 
approximately  20  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol,  or  the 
grain  alcohol  of  commerce.  The  least  valuable 
culls,  which  are  now  going  entirely  to  waste,  can 
be  utlized  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  The 
process  is  the  simplest  method  of  fermentation 
and  distillation,  which  means  that  the  needed 
plant  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

I  have  given  considerable  attention  in  the  past 
few  years  to  the  great  problem  of  the  utilization 
of  waste  products.  Unfortunately,  the  laws  gov- 
erning industrial  distilleries,  or  the  production 
of  de-natured  alcohol,  have  been  so  complex, 
•and  the  government  supervision  has  been  com- 
plicated by  so  much  red  tape,  that  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  governmental  restrictions 
seem  to  have  been  made  as  severe  as  possible, 
the  result  being  to  discourage  the  development 
of  the  industry. 

The  recently  enacted  tariff  bill,  however,  car- 
ries some  amendments  relating  to  de-natured 
alcohol,  relieving  the  business  of  some  of  the 
red  tape.  From  the  California  view  point,  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
new  tariff  law,  and  the  result  should  be  a  very 
material  improvement  in  conditions  and  in  the 
development  of  an  industry  of  great  importance 
to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  state. 

My  investigations  warrant  the  statement  that 
the  tonnage  of  waste  oranges  at  times  nearly 
equals  the  quantity  marketed.  I  believe  the  waste 
is  even  greater  with  respect  to  other  fruits 
grown  in  California  than  in  the  case  of  oranges, 
and  if  these  other  fruits  are  included  with 
oranges  then  the  waste  very  greatly  exceeds 
the  marketed  product.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  vegetables.  When  all  of  these 
products  are  considered,  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing de-natured  alcohol  assume  considerable  im- 
portance. There  is  absolutely  no  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  this  enormous  volume  of  waste,  and  at 
a  reasonable  profit. 

To  de-nature  alcohol  is  to  add  gasoline  or 
■chemicals  to  ethyl  alcohol,  to  render  it  unfit  for 
■or  impossible  of  use  for  beverages  or  patent  medi- 
•cines,  thus  restricting  its  use  entirely  to  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  for  consumption  as  fuel. 
All  de-naturing  materials  and  processes  are 
minutely  prescribed  by  Federal  law,  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  and  the  entire  process  of 
manufacturing  and  de-naturing  is  under  the 
■direct  supervision  of  Federal  inspectors. 

Speaking  now  of  waste  oranges  only,  the  pos- 
sible quantity  of  ethyl  alcohol  which  can  be 
produced  per  ton  depends  entirely  upon  the 


sary  in  theory,  especially  as  the  soil  is  of  a  type 
that  is  rich  and  strong.  However,  something  is 
badly  needed  on  many  orchards  to  improve  the 
surface.  The  soil  toward  fall  will  run  together 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  plowed  portion,  owing 
to  lack  of  humus,  and  barnyard  manure  or  cover 
crops  to  supply  humus  is  needed. 

Practically  no  one  yet  grows  cover  crops,  al- 
though many  are  planning  to  do  so.  If  heavy 
early  rains  come,  a  fine  natural  growth  starts, 
but  early  rains  do  not  come  frequently  enough. 
The  only  hope  is  irrigation  to  start  a  cover  crop, 
most  probably  vetch.  The  rich  soil  and  fine  ther- 
mal location  would  make  this  do  excellently  with 
the  right  sort  of  a  start. 

The  trees  themselves  are  healthy  and  untroubled 
by  disease  or  insects.  Shot-hole  fungus  would 
be  bad  if  spraying  were  not  done  in  the  fall, 
but  spraying  is  inexpensive  and  easy,  and  very 
effective.    Scale  gives  practically  no  trouble. 

It  is  a  region  of  fine  orchards  and  fine  possi- 
bilities, which  the  growers  there  appreciate.  It 
is  only  a  pity  that  it  is  so  little  known  by  grow- 
ers elsewhere,  but  being  off  in  a  corner,  this  is 
natural.  Without  irrigation  it  has  done  great 
things,  and  the  growing  use  of  irrigation  is  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touch. 


carbo-hydrate  analysis  of  the  fruit,  which  varies 
slightly  in  different  orchards,  because  of  soil 
and  seasonal  conditions.  My  own  tests,  which 
have  always  been  carefully  made,  show  con- 
clusively that  the  range  is  from  18  to  24  gallons 
per  ton.  The  pulp  remaining  after  distillation 
has  commercial  value,  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  alcohol,  because  it  contains  chemical  ele- 
ments valuable  for  soil  fertilization.  And  in 
addition  to  these  values,  is  its  usefulness  or 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil  as  humus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plant  food  value  of  this 
pulp  is  equal  to  the  best  barn  manure,  ton 
for  ton. 

The  process  of  producing  alcohol  is  by  no 
means  expensive.  The  fuel  cost  is  small,  for  the 
reason  that  proper  fermentation  can  be  had  at 
a  temperature  below  100  degrees.  Fermenta- 
tion is  the  second  step  in  the  process.  The 
alcohol  product  contained  in  the  fermented  mass 
volatilizes  or  is  distilled  at  approximately  140 
degrees  fahrenheit. 

Any  plant  for  the  utilization  of  waste  prod- 
ucts would  necessarily  be  employed  the  year 
round,  in  order  to  be  a  commercial  success. 
Waste  oranges  could  not  be  provided  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  same  plant  could  be  used  for 
other  waste  oi  irplus  fruit  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. Any  vegetable  reasonably  high  in  carbo- 
hydrates would  be  available.    For  example : 

Rice  yields  approximately  75  per  cent. 

Corn,  rye  and  barley,  70  per  cent. 

Corn  stalks  and  cobs,  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

The  different  varieties  of  fruits  yield  from  5 
to  30  per  cent. 

The  waste  from  beet  sugar  factories,  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent. 

Casava  root,  35  per  cent  . 

Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  20  and  25  per  cent 
respectively. 

Turnips,  10  per  cent. 
Sugar  beets,  15  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  standard,  and  are  in  part 
taken  from  tests  and  practical  operations  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  as  reliable,  and 
therefore  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  commercial 
figuring.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the 
despised  corn  stalk  will  yield  more  than  half 
a  gallon  of  alcohol  to  each  100  pounds. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  the  sub- 
ject of  denatured  alcohol.  A  few  years  ago 
considerable  interest  was  excited  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  then  deemed  possible  that  it 
would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  as 
fuel  for  automobiles  and  small  power  plants, 
and  could  be  cheaply  produced.  The  heat  ef 
ficiency  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  gasoline.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  the  law  was  so 
complicated  and  the  restrictions  so  numerous, 
that  the  whole  matter  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Under  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  new 
law,  it  is  worthy  of  attention,   for  in  these 


days  of  complex  market  conditions  and  mercilu 
competition,  the  utilization  of  waste  produci 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important.    It  is 
a  problem  particularly  important  to  Southern 
California. 

But  let  no  one  picture  an  immense  distilling 
plant  for  reclaiming  the  waste  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  a  large  area  of  country.  The  plants 
for  producing  de-natured  alcohol  from  scattered 
waste  products  must  be  small,  as  a  rule,  and  so 
located  as  to  secure  the  shortest  possible  haul 
for  the  material  to  be  utilized.  For  the  haul 
is  the  principal  cost  item  of  the  process,  and 
the  one  that  requires  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  if 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misinformation 
made  public  concerning  industrial  distilling, 
coupled  with  unwarranted  suggestions  of  ex- 
treme profits  to  be  made.  Without  doubt,  a 
good  return  upon  the  investment  is  assured  with 
even  reasonably  good  management,  using  waste 
or  unmarketable  products  only.  And  con- 
ditions frequently  occur  when  an  over  supply 
and  consequent  low  price  destroy  all  possibility 
of  profit  to  the  producers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Under  such  conditions,  the  industrial 
distilling  plant  would  be  of  great  value  in.  af- 
fording an  outlet  for  the  otherwise  unsaleable 
surplus  of  a  perfectly  good  product.  As  market 
prices  sometimes  go,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  the  producer  to  turn  his  product  into  de- 
natured alcohol  than  to  ship  to  the  usual 
market. 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
installation  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  -de- 
natured alcohol  is  the  quantity  of  waste  or 
surplus  fruits  and  vegetables,  reasonably  high 
in  carbo-hydrates,  available  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  plant. 
There  should  of  course  be  sufficient  raw  ma- 
terial available  throughout  the  different  fruit 
and  vegetable  seasons  to  keep  the  plant  em- 
ployed practically  the  year  round.  The  pos- 
sible tonnage  should  of  course  govern  the  size 
of  the  plant.  Unquestionably  there  are  many 
localities  in  Southern  California  furnishing  the 
necessary  requirements,  and  where  the  prod- 
uction of  de-natured  alcohol  would  be  a  reason- 
ably profitable  industry,  and  materially  increase 
the  returns  to  the  orchardists  and  ranchmen. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  MOLES. 


Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
moles  knows  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  de- 
stroy so  the  following  letter  to  the  Transvaal 
Agricultural  Journal  from  a  reader  telling  how 
he  cleaned  them  out  of  his  garden  may  come  in 
valuable  to  gardeners  here  in  California.  This 
man  writes : 

I  had  been  worried  for  a  lifetime  by  moles  in 
my  garden.  I  tried  all  sorts  of  plans  to  eradi- 
cate them,  such  as  mole-traps,  shooting,  and 
dibbling  at  them  with  a  spade,  etc.,  all  to  no 
use.  One  day,  feeling  much  annoyed  at  seeing 
my  fine  potatoes  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by 
Mr.  Mole,  I  thought  I  woidd  give  "rough  on 
rats ' '  a  trial ;  the  result  was  a  complete  success. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  plague  since.  I 
took  a  medium-sized  potato,  cut  a  round  top  off, 
and  then,  cutting  in  slantingly  all  round,  I 
scraped  out  the  inside,  not  too  close  to  the  skin. 
I  chopped  the  contents  up  and  mixed  a  fair 
quantity  of  "rough  on  rats"  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  with  it  and  replaced  it  in 
the  potato  shell,  then  replaced  the  lid  on  the 
potato,  keeping  it  in  place  with  string.  I  then 
went  to  Mr.  Mole's  rubbish  heap  and  cleared  it 
out,  placing  the  potato  right  inside  the  run, 
and  covered  the  opening  wih  a  very  small 
quantity  of  earth  and  left  it.  I  kept  careful 
observation  over  the  ground  and  in  a  couple 
of  days  I  saw  elsewhere  Mr.  Mole  at  work. 
I  felt  that  my  plan  was  a  failure,  but  would 
have  another  try,  so  I  repeated  my  operation 
and  kept  close  watch.  But  from  that  day  till 
this  I  have  never  seen  the  sign  of  a  mole,  not 
only  in  my  own  garden,  but  also  that  of  my 
neighbors,  which  indicates  the  wide  range  of 
the  moles'  operations. 

I  give  this  experience  for  the  benefit  of  your 
numerous  readers  who,  I  hope,  will  lose  no  time 
in  adopting  my  method  at  a  small  cost  and  a 
great  saving  to  them. 


De-naturing  Surplus  Oranges. 
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Why  the  Year  Will  be  Wet. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
L.  E.  Block  man.  J 

The  coming  winter  season  is  rapidly 
approaching  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  forecast  of  a  dry  October  we  hear 
but  little  of  note.  One  Oregon  distant 
forecaster  maintains  that  we  shall  have  a 
wet  winter,  but  puts  off  our  heavy  rains 
till  February.  These  are  all  surmises  un- 
less valid  reasons  accompany  statements. 

That  October  promises  dry  is  already 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  we  should 
further  add  our  own  reasons— Between 
the  6th  and  8th  inst.  quite  a  rain  storm 
was  passing  over  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, which  was  but  lightly  felt  in  Eureka 
and  on  the  Bay  region  gave  only  some 
fog  clouds,  showing  that  the  storm  cen- 
ter is  still  very  far  to  the  north,  in  the 
summer  latitudes  a  persistent  high  baro- 
meter also  prevails  to  the  northward. 

The  concensus  of  opinions  of  all  those 
who  have  observed  weather  conditions  on 
the  coast  is  that  early  rains  usually  are 


MR.  GROWER! 


Remember  —  Nitrate  —  and 
Lime  is  the  right  combination 
—  producing  right  results  — 
immediately  —  with  the  right 
effect  in  the  end. 

13%  Nitrogen  and  25-30% 
Soluble  Lime  in  the  form  of 
Calcium  Carbonate. 
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Sll  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 
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TRADE  MARK 


Agts.  Pac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Ordef  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acfea— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree 

THE 

W00DBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburrj,  Ore. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only  fertilizer  made   that   Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
26%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Bvans  Ave.  and  Kel'li  *t..  San  Francisco. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.     They  will  Interest 

TOO. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

32©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conduction  business  under  nainr 
•f  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


followed  by  dry  or  half  dry  seasons.  This 
is  particularly  true  as  regards  September 
and  early  October  rains— light  showers 
excepted.  Last  year,  and  the  year  before 
we  had  heavy  September  rains.  In  fact 
last  September  it  rained  1.25  to  over  2 
inches  around  the  Bay  district.  It  rained 
about  the  same  amount  in  September  1850 
and  at  the  same  time;  and  the  latter  was 
the  driest  season,  "50-51,"  we  have  any 
record  of. 

The  further  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
August  and  September  temperatures  pre- 
ceding the  drier  seasons  are  all  cool.  Last 
year  it  was  so  cool  that  the  grapes  and 
fruit  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  did  not 
get  their  normal  sweetness  for  lack  of 
sun's  heat.  On  the  other  hand  all  the 
wetter  seasons  have  been  preceded  by 
normal  to  above  normal,  August  and  Sep- 
tember temperatures  and  warmer  Octo- 
bers as  well.  The  reason  for  this  summer 
and  autumnal  weather  condition  would 
necessitate  a  lengthy  Pacific  Coast  cli- 
matological  discussion,  which  the  average 
reader  will  not  here  b<?  interested  |h.  Suf- 
fice it,  however,  to  say  that  normal  fall 
conditions  should  produce  normal  rainy 
seasons  following,  and  contrariwise  with 
abnormal  late  summer  and  fall  condi- 
tions. 

This  whole  coast  in  under  the  periodic 
rain  belt,  from  Alaska  to  Chile  and  par- 
ticularly conditions  in  Alaska;  summer 
conditions  on  the  west-Mexico  coast 
also  affect  our  winter  rains  to  some  ap- 
preciable extent.  This  matter  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to:  normal  rainfall 
over  Sonora  with  its  continuance  of  sum- 
mer rains  into  Arizona  show  a  normal 
activity  of  a  part  of  the  north  and  cen- 
tral Pacific  rain  bearing  area,  which  is 
felt  later  in  our  belt.  Rains  were  below 
normal  on  the  Sonora  Mexican  side  for 
the  last  year  and  year  before;  this  year 
it  has  been  normal. 

The  Alaska  cold  has  not  had  its  average 
intensity  the  past  two  years,  consequently 
tne  high  barometer,  that  is  the  concomi- 
tant of  cold  weather  has  not  hovered  over 
the  Alaskan  Gulf  and  forced  the  rain 
bearing  area  southward.  Warm  winters 
over  Alaska  prevail  during  our  driest  sea- 
sons; the  Arctic  circle  cold  having  shifted 
itself  apparently  further  eastward,  Eu- 
rope at  the  same  time  is  colder  than  nor- 
mal. This  year  we  already  have  evidence 
of  coming  colds  in  the  severe  snowstorms 
at  Nome  about  10  days  ago.  If  this  cold 
continues  we  may  expect  normal  to  extra 
normal  rain  in  these  latitudes — that 
which  we  are  so  anxiously  seeking.  My 
predictions  would  be  for  heavy  rains  in 
December  and  January.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  after  two  dry  years  such 
a  sequence  is  most  apt  to  follow. 

Berkeley,  Oct.  12. 

[Mr.  Blochman's  favor  came  in  just  too 
late  for  our  last  issue.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  from  his  own  analysis  reaches 
the  same  conclusions  that  we  did  in  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Reharts  predictions. — 
Editor.! 


CALIFORNIA  STILL  LEADING 
IN  GOLD. 


California's  claim  to  the  name  of  Golden 
State  has  never  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged. After  being  worked  for  more 
than  sixty  years  her  mines  are  yielding 
more  gold  than  the  mines  of  any  other 
State,  and  the  profits  of  mining  here  are 
as  sure  and  as  large  as  anywhere. 

The  mint  figures  for  the  year  1912  place 
California  first  in  the  list  of  gold  pro- 
ducers. Colorado  is  two  millions  behind 
her,  and  Alaska  three.  Nevada's  produc- 
tion is  some  seven  millions  shy  of  Cali- 
fornia's total  for  the  year.  The  other 
mining  States  straggle  still  further  in  the 
rear.  California  is  still  El  Dorado,  with 
an  aggregate  of  $20,008,000  for  1912. 


.rr  ANIMAL  Mat^ 
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FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

FEED  THE  ROOTS 
THE  NOURISHMENT 
THEY  NEED  TO 
MAKE  STRONG  GROWTH 


ANIMAL  MATTER 

BLENDED  ACCORDING  TO  PROVED  FORMULAS  IN  THE 
RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS 

Our  slaughter-houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We  buy  your 
live  stock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer.  Tell 
us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  TOWNSEND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fertilization 
under  western 
conditions 


PL.  McCREARY  at  the  head  of  our  Service  Department 
•  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  fertilization  under 
western  conditions.  Every  farmer  and  grower  should  care- 
fully study  his  own  crop  needs.  There  is  a  key  that  will 
indicate  what  is  the  matter  with  his  crop.  Why  the  yield  is 
poor  or  slow  in  maturity,  why  the  fruit  is  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  Each  type  of  crop  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  its 
particular  food  requirement. 

Mr.  McCreary  is  an  expert  in  these  subjects.  He  can  and 
will  help  you  with  practical  specific  information  based  upon 
your  own  specific  needs. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops"  written 
by  Mr.  McCreary.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  will  furnish 
you  with  just  the  information  you  ought  to  have.  Every 
day  this  question  of  fertilization  and  fertilizers  grows  bigger 
and  more  important.  It  makes  big  successful  crops  from 
dismal  failures.    Write  for  this  book  today. 

Ihe  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SECURITY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California.  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co., 
217  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles. 
MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  AVI  OTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 


Attention  ALFALFA  Growers. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  testimonials  from  growers  who  increased  their 
crops  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  by  using 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 
X"ococoX  Fertilizer 

Alfalfa  Is  a  legume.  It  needs  Phosphorus — the  element  California  soils 
are   deficient   in  and   that   Morocco    Superphosphate    is   ao   rich  In. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Nearly  new  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale  at  Hickman,  Stanlalaoa  Coaaty 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Franclaco 
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Government  Whitewash. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  how  to  mix  lime  for  whitewash  like 
the  government  uses  for  light-houses?  I 
saw  it  in  some  paper  some  time  ago,  but 
had  no  use  for  it  then. — U.  P.  T.,  Marys- 
ville. 

The  U.  S.  Government  receipt  for  an 
enduring  whitewash  is  as  follows:  Take 
a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it 
with  boiling  water,  cover  during  the  pro- 
cess to  keep  in  steam,  strain  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add 
to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground 
Tice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whit- 
ing, and  one  pound  of  glue,  previously 
dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold  water,  and 
then  hanging  over  in  a  small  pot  hung  in 
a  larger  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  noil  stows  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  oat  foot-hill  dis- 
trict la  free  from  every  disease  or 
pent. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  SOc. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Mnln  St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Grow 


Ho  profits— little  work,  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now — first  crop  In  sli 
weeks.  Yon  can  sell  more  than  ynu  can  grow 
Vod  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  you  how 
Fret-furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  IRNDT 
PURE  CUirilffi  SPAWN  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
for  Interesting  booklet 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC., 
.834  UNION  OIL  BLDO.  LOSANGHES  CAL 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

11C-118  K.  7th  Street,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


well  and  let  It  stand  for  a  few  days,  cov- 
ered from  dirt.  It  should  be  applied  hot, 
for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  por- 
table furnace.  A  pint  of  this  mixture  if 
properly  applied,  will  cover  a  square  yard 
and  will  be  almost  as  serviceable  as  paint 
for  wood,  brick  or  stone,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  cheapest. 

This  receipt  is  usually  given  by  request 
several  times  a  year  and  if  readers  kept 
all  copies  of  the  Rural  Press  on  file  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes 
to  glance  at  the  index  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  in  June  and  December  and  turn 
at  once  to  the  receipt.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  few  questions  on  California 
farm  practice  that  are  not  taken  up  in  one 
form  or  another  in  the  Rural  Press  every 
couple  of  years  and  files  of  the  paper  with 
a  proper  use  of  the  index  will  prove  of 
great  value. 


CONTROL  OF  SMUT  OF  WHEAT. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  if  it 
is  advisable  to  dip  smutty  wheat  in  blue- 
stone  solution  and  sow  for  seed  and  with 
what  result  or  effect  it  would  have  on 
next  year's  crop. — Subscriber,  Calveras  Co. 

Wherever  smut  is  likely  to  occur  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  use  the  bluestone  or 
formalin  treatment  to  prevent  it.  The 
less  smut  on  the  seed  before  treatment 
the  better  and  it  would  be  better  to  get 
clean  seed  rather  than  to  use  smutty  seed. 
However,  where  smut  is  prevalent  all  seed 
clean  or  not  should  be  dipped.  There  are 
two  different  solutions  that  can  be  used. 
One  is  composed  of  bluestone,  one  pound 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  the  other  of  form- 
alin, one  pint  to  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
seed  should  be  soaked  long  enough  to  get 
every  grain  thoroughly  wet  and  then  im- 
mediately taken  out.  If  not  planted  at 
once  the  grain  must  be  dried  before  stor- 
ing. Plant  a  little  more  seed  after  this 
treatment  than  would  be  used  with  un- 
treated grain.  To  dissolve  bluestone 
either  stir  the  water  frequently  or  hang 
in  sack  or  basket  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

If  loose  smut  affects  the  seed,  wheat  or 
bailey,  the  following  treatment  is  better 
than  the  bluestone  or  formalin:  Soak  in 
cold  water  for  five  hours.  Then  soak  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  125°F.  for  15 
minutes.  The  proper  temperature  must 
be  carefully  maintained  to  make  this 
treatment  successful,  but  it  is  not  usu- 
ally necessary  in  California. 


TESTING  SHRINKAGE  OF  SHIP- 
PING FRUITS. 


Ten  carloads  of  dried  fruit  started  re- 
cently from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
Washington  and  other  cities  of  the  Bast 
as  part  of  extensive  tests  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
to  obtain  data  for  the  drafting  of  regula- 
tions for  the  new  net  weight  law,  which 
requires  that  the  contents  be  plainly  in- 
dicated on  the  outside  of  every  package 
of  food.  The  tests  are  to  determine  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  which  takes  place 
in  transit  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

That  many  niceties  of  calculation  must 
enter  into  the  preparation  of  the  regula- 
tions and  the  figuring  of  the  allowances 
which  justly  must  be  made  on  account  of 
the  shrinkage  during  shipment,  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  as  certain  products  frequently 
will  lose  weight  when  shipped  from  a 
city  where  the  climate  is  moist  to  one 
which  is  in  high,  dry  place,  whereas  they 
will  take  on  weight  when  sent  from  a  dry 
to  a  moist  climate.  Some  crates  of  maca- 
roni, for  instance,  recently  shipped  to 
Denver  and  Arizona  lost  weight,  while 
those  sent  to  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  gained  owing  to  moisture  in 
the  air. 


This  Book 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION" 
sent  free. 

Q    It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite. 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  jn  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  use$ 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,         -         .         San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Real  Profit  Producers 

In  all  varieties  of  fruits, 
nuts,  etc. 

Ornamental  Delights 

in  every  kind  of  tree 
and  vine,  rone  and  shrub 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS  AND 
GUARNATEE 

that  all  stock  we  ship  you  will  be  true  to  name  and 
variety.  We  sell  no  nursery  stock  that  we  would  not 
be  willing  to  plant  ourselves.  The  importance  of  this 
is  readily  appreciated  when  you  consider  that  it  takes 
several  years  to  learn  the  result  of  your  labors. 

YOU   TAKE   NO  CHANCES 

in  dealing  with  us.  We  have  been  established  here  for 
thirty  years — our  nurseries  are  located  in  the  choicest 
spots  in  California — we  are  reliable — and  thoroughly 
posted  on  what  is  best  adapted  to  each  locality. 


CITRUS  AND 
DECIDUOUS 

Fruit  Trees 

Grape-vines 

Nuts 

Rerries 

Ornamental 
Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Palms 

Roses 

Etc..  Etc. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT  THIS  SEASON! 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  free  of  charge  and  suggest  that 
you  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once.  No  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  let 
us  know  what  your  probable  requirements  will  be  and  what  you  are  plan- 
ning on  setting  out  this  season.    Write  us  today. 


Our  Book  "California  Horticulture"  con- 
tains complete  cultural  instructions  and 
is  a  valuable  guide  to  every  planter.  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes 
over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 

Price  25c  postpaid.  Send  stamps  or  coin  s^g|p  box  1»  Fresno. Californie 
today. 


|ncher(j;e 

Nurseries 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL.  DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAL.,  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Put  Alfalfa  in  Right. 


By  J.  H.  Barber  of  Livermore:  especi 
ally  revised  for  publication  in  the  Pa 
cific  Rural  Prkss.  from  original  appear 
an.ce  in  Patterson  Irrigator. 

fThe  writer,  Mr.  Barber  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  observation.  Some 
years  ago  he  had  charge  of  sub-stations 
for  the  University.  More  recently  he 
has  lived  and  worked  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  to  the  irrigated  plains 
of  the  west  side  of  that  valley,  these 
suggestions  particularly  apply  though 
helpful  everywhere — Editor.  1 

If  the  right  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions can  be  provided  and  maintained,  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  may  be  secured  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year.  This  is  proven  by 
good  stands  that  were  sown  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  ranging  from  September  to 
July.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  some 
times  of  the  year  are  better  for  sowing 
than  others.  In  other  words,  at  certain 
seasons  it  is  easier  to  secure  a  good 
stand.  This  is  readily  understood  when 
we  consider  what  is  required  for  good 
germination  of  alfalfa  seed  and  quick 
early  growth  of  the  young  plants. 

There  is  no  mystery  or  hocus-pocus 
about  the  growing  of  alfalfa.  Given 
proper  soil  and  moisture  conditions,  al- 
falfa can  no  more  help  growing  than 
water  can  help  running  down  hill.  And 
these  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
as  are  needed  by  any  other  small-seeded 
crop  that  loves  warmth  and  moisture. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  deep  plowing,  then 
thorough  settling  of  the  soil  by  rain  or 
irrigation,  for  alfalfa  likes  a  well-set- 
tled, firm  seed  bed.  For  this  reason  good 
stands  are  sometimes  obtained  by  sim- 
ply disking  the  land  without  plowing, 
when  all  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
But  in  sowing  without  plowing  the 
chances  of  failure  are  so  great,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
stand,  if  one  is  obtained,  is  so  apt  to  be 
disappointing,  that  no  experienced  grow- 
er would  think  of  planting  without  plow- 
ing the  land  on  loamy  soils,  at  least. 

After  plowing  deeply  (at  least  ten  in- 
ches) and  then  settling  the  seedbed  with 
water,  the  surface  should  be  harrowed 
as  soon  as  a  team  can  be  got  on  the 
land.  Do  not  wait  until  all  the  wet  spots 
are  dry  enough  to  work,  but  as  soon  as 
part  of  the  piece  is  dry  enough  harrow 
that  part,  and  follow  up  on  the  balance 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  on  it. 

Harrowing  is  better  than  disking  be- 
cause it  loosens  the  surface  and  pulver- 
izes it  without  turning  up  too  much  of 
the  soil  to  dry  out.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  keep  the  moisture  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  fine  seed  bed  of  the  top  inch  or  two. 
The  harrow  is  the  best  tool  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  land  should  be  gone  over 
with  it  again  and  again  until  a  fine  seed 
bed  is  made  with  moisture  within  an  inch 
of  the  surface.  Then  drill  in  the  seed,  put- 
ting it  in  moist  soil  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  that  is,  just  into  the  moist 
soil.  Follow  up  with  a  plank  clod  crush- 
er or  a  roller,  if  the  weather  is  dry.  If  it 
looks  like  rain  do  not  use  the  plank  or 
roller,  but  harrow  lightly  or  else  do  noth- 
ing after  drilling,  as  your  judgment  may 
dictate. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed 
faithfully,  and  good  fresh  seed  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre,  a 
good  stand  may  confidently  be  expected. 

Now,  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the 
summer  months  it  is  usually  very  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a  proper  amount  of 
moisture  close  enough  to  the  surface,  es- 
pecially on  heavy  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  December  and  January  the  soil 
is  apt  to  be  too  cold  for  quick  germina- 
tion, and  in  case  of  continued  rain  the 
seed  is  likely  to  rot.    Therefore,  while 


some  good  stands  have  been  obtained 
from  plantings  made  at  these  times,  it  is 
better  not  to  sow  during  the  months 
named,  particularly  on  heavy  soil. 

During  the  balance  of  the  year,  that  is, 
from  September  to  November,  and  from 
February  to  May,  the  general  conditions 
are  favorable  and  one  takes  merely  the 
ordinary  chances  of  the  weather.  Fall 
and  spring  sowing  may  therefore  be  un- 
dertaken with  confidence,  provided  al- 
ways, as  stated  above,  that  a  proper  seed- 
bed is  prepared  and  the  seed  properly 
placed  in  it. 

Choice  of  a  precise  time  for  sowing  will 
naturally  be  governed  by  the  weather  of 
the  particular  season  and  by  the  con- 
venience of  the  individual  grower,  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  periods  from 
September  15th  to  October  31st  and  from 
February  15th  to  March  31st  will  usually 
be  found  the  best  times  for  sowing. 

CHECKING   LAND   FOR  ALEAI.FA. 

As  this  article  is  intended  principally 
for  newcomers  to  whom  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  alfalfa  irrigation  is  strange,  it  may 
be  well  to  begin  by  defining  some  of  the 
terms  used  which  will  be  novel  to  them. 

Cheeking  a  piece  of  land  is  dividing  it 
up  into  small  areas  for  convenience  in 
irrigating.  Each  subdivision  or  check  is 
surrounded  by  raised  banks  or  levees, 
which  confine  the  water  so  that  it  will 
spread  more  or  less  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  check.  This  surface  is  level- 
ed off  and  smoothed  so  that  water  spreads 
evenly  or  flows  equally  over  it,  according 
to  the  style  of  checks  adopted. 

The  raised  banks  which  hold  the  water 
on  the  checks  are  called  levees  or  dikes, 
the  former  being  the  name  generally  used 
in  California.  Some  people  call  them 
checks,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  term 
check"  is  properly  applied  to  the  area 
enclosed  between  the  levees. 

The  head  ditch  or  field  ditch  is  the 
ditch  built  by  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
carry  water  over  his  field  to  supply  each 
of  his  checks.  It  connects  with  the  Wa- 
ter Company's  sub-lateral  and  receives 
water  from  it  at  some  point  on  the  boun- 
dary of  his  land,  usually  at  the  highest 
corner.  The  gate  at  this  point,  through 
which  the  Water  Company  delivers  water 
to  the  landowner  is  called  his  headgate 
because  it  is  at  the  head  (the  highest 
point)  of  his  ditch.  The  term  "headgate" 
is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  gates 
through  which  the  water  flows  from  the 
head  ditch  into  the  checks,  but.  these  are 
better  called  "check-gates"  or  "check- 
boxes." 

Drops,  or  stops  are  gates  placed  at  in- 
tervals across  a  head  ditch  that  has  con- 
siderable fall.  They  are  intended  to  hold 
back  the  water  in  the  ditch  so  that  it  will 
flow  more  slowly,  and  also  to  raise  the 
water  .to  a  higher  level  so  that  it  will 
flow  out  into  the  checks. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CHECKING. 

There  are  three  methods  of  checking  in 
general  use  for  alfalfa  irrigation — strip 
checking,  contour  checking,  and  square 
checking.  Each  has  its  special  uses  and 
adaptations,  and  each,  unfortunately,  has 
also  its  strenuous  advocates  who  will  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  type  they  fancy,  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing on  the  particular  piece  of  land  that 
is  to  be  checked.  On  the  other  hand, 
luckily,  each  of  these  three  types  may  be 
modified  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
others  so  as  to  secure  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  type  without  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  the  good  points  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Some  ways  of  thus  com- 
bining advantageously  the  good  points  of 
two  methods  will  be  explained  later  in 
considering  each  type  separately. 

Before  proceeding  to  check  up  a  piece 
of  land,  the  owner  should  consider  care- 
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Send  for  Our  Book 
"Sweet  Pea  Culture" 

It  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  find  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  better  known  Spencer  and 
Grandiflora  varieties.  This  book  la 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  works 
on  the  Sweet  Pea  in  existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  our  new  bulb  stock. 
Sent  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  plants  and 
trees.  A  special  list  of  nursery  stock  will  be 
mailed  on  request, 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coo-4 

117  Jackson  St  San  Francisco 
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TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Scmpervirens  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN  S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Treei  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orderi  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

150,000    l'I  ANT  .    READY   FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.    Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

Chaa.  H.  Harle,  Mgr.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

Aa  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil 

To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 

It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied,  and  costs  less  than 
$2.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  booklet. 


Please  Address  letter 
Dept.  0 

Established  IS7I 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  SO.MA/N  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 


 ALSO  

Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


LMJGl 
HANDY 
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WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


fully  which  is  the  method  of  checking 
best  suited  to  that  particular  piece.  No 
two  fields  are  exactly  alike  in  surface, 
though  in  some  cases  the  differences  may 
be  slight.  Each  piece  that  is  to  be 
checked  as  a  unit  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  own  conditions;  that 
is,  with  particular  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
direction  and  steepness  of  the  slope.  A 
preliminary  survey  with  a  level  should 
be  made  to  find  out  definitely  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slope  or  slopes  and  the  amount 
of  fall  in  each  direction.  Any  good  con- 
tractor will  make  such  a  survey  free  of 
charge.  In  fact,  if  he  is  a  good  con- 
tractor, he  will  want  to  know  for  him- 
self just  how  the  land  lies  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  of  checking. 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

Having  found  out  just  how  the  land 
slopes  and  the  amount  of  fall  in  either 
direction,  it  is  time  to  decide  which  style 
of  checking  to  adopt.  If  the  land  is  to 
be  devoted  to  alfalfa  alone,  decision  is 
not  so  difficult;  but  if  walnuts  or  other 
trees  are  to  be  planted  on  the  levees,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  more  compli- 
cated. 

For  alfalfa  alone,  where  the  slope  of 
the  land  is  uniform  and  not  too  steep 
and  the  soil  takes  water  readily,  strip 
checking  is  a  desirable  method.  Strip 
checks  cut  up  the  land  less,  are  more  eas- 
ily made,  and  require  the  moving  of  less 
earth  than  either  of  the  other  methods. 
Also,  if  properly  laid  off  and  well  leveled, 
they  are  the  easiest  to  irrigate.  And  in 
case  the  owner  should  want  to  plant  trees 
with  the  alfalfa  later  on,  the  land  will 
be  all  ready  for  them. 

STRIP  CHECKS. 

Strip  checking,  also  known  as  the  bor- 
der method  of  irrigation,  is  especially 
adapted  to  land  with  a  slight  fall  and  uni- 
form slope.  Land  with  an  even  grade  of 
not  over  three  inches  to  the  hundred  feet, 
that  is,  one  foot  in  four  hundred,  pre- 
sents ideal  conditions  for  strip  checking. 
Less  fall  than  this  is  better  than  more; 
in  fact,  more  than  four  inches  to  the 
hundred  feet  is  not  desirable,  unless  on 
light  soil  that  absorbs  water  very  freely. 
On  such  light  soil  strip  checks  may  give 
satisfaction  with  a  grade  as  high  as  six 
inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  but  in  such 
a  case  it  is  well  to  make  the  checks 
rather  narrower  than  usual,  say  about 
forty  feet  wide  instead  of  fifty.  This  is 
because  with  the  heavier  grade  the  water 
does  not  spread  out  sideways  so  well  on 
account  of  its  stronger  tendency  to  run 
downhill. 

On  loamy  soils  strip  checks  have  hot 
proved  satisfactory  on  heavy  grades,  and 
on  such  land  the  writer  believes  that  a 
fall  of  one  foot  in  four  hundred  should 
be  the  outside  limit,  and,  as  stated  above, 
less  than  this  is  even  better. 

Fortunately,  it  happens  that  practically 
all  irrigable  land  slopes  in  two  directions, 
and  generally  less  in  one  direction  than 
in  the  other.  Therefore,  if  the  grade  in 
one  direction  is  too  heavy,  the  checks 
may  be  laid  off  down  the  other  slope. 
Sometimes  both  the  slopes  are  too  heavy 
for  good  results  with  strip  checks  run 
directly  downhill.  In  that  case,  if  strip 
checks  are  desired,  they  may  be  laid  off 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  slope 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  secure  the  most 
desirable  amount  of  fall.  When  strip 
checks  are  laid  off  in  this  manner,  each 
check  will  have  a  high  side  and  a  low 
one,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
grade  off  the  surface  of  the  high  side, 
moving  the  earth  over  to  the  low  side 
until  each  check  is  quite  level  across; 
I  otherwise  in  irrigating  the  water  will 
j  naturally  run  down  the  lower  side  and 
leave  the  high  side  dry  or  nearly  so. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a  cannery 
to  be  established  at  Manteca. 


=When  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX-Use  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide  -Insecticide-Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 


-OR- 


Rex  IVIiscible  Oils 

 OR  

Rex  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.    No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  6  years  old  have 
borne  6  crops  of  nuts  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  duality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANftUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


DATE  GROWING 

IN  THE  OLD  W9RLP  AND  IN  THE  NEW 

By  PAUL  B.  POPENOE  n  <  ' 

This  handsome,  cloth  bound  volume  of  300  pages,  with  40  full 
page  illustrations,  is  the  only  book  published  which  gives  a  full,  clear 
and  practical  account  of  growing  the  Date  Palm.  It  deals  in  detail 
with  every  stage  of  the  operations,  from  the  purchase  of  land  to  the 
marketing  of  the  crop. 

The  data  contained  in  this  volume  is  just  what  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  date  growers  have  been  asking  for,  but  which, 
up  to  this  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

Price,  $2.00  net ;  postage  16  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
TROPICAL    AND    SUB  ■=  TROPICAL 

PLANTS  AND  TREES 


ALTADENA 


CALIFORNIA 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only-. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pip©  fittings' 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco- 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

W.  P.  Hammon,  of  Palermo,  Butte 
county,  is  intending  to  set  out  100  acres 
more  to  olives  and  oranges,  mostly  the 
former. 

The  olive  crop  of  Butte  county  is  esti- 
mated this  year  at  1500  to  2000  tons. 
Only  a  small  amount  has  yet  been  har- 
vested. It  is  claimed  that  since  the  re- 
duced tariff  went  into  effect  prices  of 
foreign  olive  oil  have  gone  down  greatly 
in  the  United  States. 

Prune  drying  has  ended  in  Anderson, 
Shasta  county. 

There  were  100  tons  of  berries  pro- 
duced on  the  Laura  E.  Barlow  ranch,  near 
Sebastopol,  this  year.  There  are  50  acres 
in  bearing  and  25  acres  of  new  plantings. 
Next  year  10  acres  of  loganberries  will 
also  be  planted. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 
is  closing  up  the  season.  The  crop  will 
be  smaller  than  usual,  but  prices  have, 
been  very  good. 

James  Madison,  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.,  announces  that  he  will 
buy  all  stock  of  peach  growers  in  the 
company  in  order  to  give  peach  men  full 
opportunity  to  organize  a  dried  fruit 
company  to  look  after  the  peach  crop 
of  the  State. 

From  the  Hallberg  ranch  of  105  acres, 
near  Graton,  Sonoma  county,  there  were 
shipped  125  tons  of  produce,  plus  about 
12  tons  hauled  off  in  wagons.  Among 
the  products  were  90  tons  of  apples,  10 
tons  of  hops  and  12  tons  of  berries. 

The  Castle  Brothers  packing-house  and 
that  of  Haven  &  Co.  at  San  Jose  were 
destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  a  loss 
of  $150,000.  A  large  amount  of  dried 
fruit  was  burned. 

A  report  from  Porterville  states  that 
quince  shipments  have  been  very  profita- 
ble recently. 

Calvin  Miller  has  been  exhibiting  some 
fine  fruit  from  his  ranch  in  the  foothills 
east  of  San  Jose,  in  the  San  Jose  Cham- 
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"Imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


i  Orange,  Lemon,  Grapefruit, 
OIIv.-m. 

Absolutely  free  of  scale  and 
Insect  pests.  In  exceptionally 
vigorous  condition.  Large 
stock  of  both  Olive  and  Citrus 
Trees.  Grown  in  our  own  nur- 
series. 

Orders  Now  Ilelng  Booked. 

Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars. 


RICES  CITRUS  KURSERIES 


mm 


LINDJAY.  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  87  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
DA  DUD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rftrcn    Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ber  of  Commerce.  He  claims  that  there 
are  great  opportunities  in  fruit  growing 
in  the  foothills,  especially  citrus  fruit. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  S.  A.  Pease 
of  San  Bernardino  has  completed  figures 
on  fruit  acreage  in  his  county,  there  be- 
ing 38,596  acres  of  oranges,  4198  of  lem- 
ons, and  561  of  grapefruit.  There  are 
also  6553  acres  of  peaches,  6904  of  apples, 
2078  of  apricots,  and  less  of  other  fruits. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  new  citrus  acre- 
age is  in  the  Rialto-Bloomington  district, 
which  promises  to  be  the  largest  citrus 
district  in  the  county.  There  are  also 
about  9500  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  county. 

During  September  there  were  shipped 
from  Turlock  148  cars  of  watermelons,  7 
cars  of  casabas,  55  cars  of  sweet  potatoes, 
25  cars  of  cantaloupes,  73  cars  of  wine 
grapes,  and  16  cars  of  hay.  This  is  less 
than  1912  shipments  by  39  cars. 

By  October  20,  1913,  shipments  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  from  California  amounted 
to  11,88414  cars,  while  total  shipments 
to  same  date,  1912,  amounted  to  12,025% 
cars. 

Henry  Markarian,  one  of  the  leading 
fig  growers  of  Fresno  county,  has  had 
such  success  with  the  Smyrna  fig  that 
he  is  intending  to  graft  over  40  acres 
of  White  Adriatic  figs  to  the  Smyrna. 


News  from  the  Vineyards. 

Raisin  shipments  during  September 
amounted  to  11,000  tons  this  year  against 
8000  tons  in  September  1912.  The  season 
was  late  last  year,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  difference.  It  is  stated  that  rais- 
ins were  moving  this  month  at  about  1000 
tons  per  day.  The  Pacific  Coast  Seeded 
Raisin  Co.'s  plant  is  being  worked  to 
a  capacity  of  about  240  tons  per  day. 

Shipping  of  Emperor  grapes  has  be- 
gun from  Fresno  county.  Some  are  going 
out  in  drums  for  storage  purposes.  Some 
Malagas  are  still  going  out,  and  prices 
are  very  high,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
table  grapes. 

Reports  from  Fresno  county  are  to  the 
effect  that  second  crop  Muscats  are  being- 
ing  $14  per  ton. 

The  Knob  Hill  Vineyard  Co.  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  large  grape  pack- 
ing house  two  miles  southeast  of  Lind- 
say. This  is  the  only  exclusive  grape- 
packing  house  in  Lindsay.  The  company 
expects  to  ship  45  cars  from  its  52-acre 
vineyard  of  Emperor  grapes.  The  fruit 
will  be  packed  in  redwood  sawdust. 

The  vintage  season  at  Cloverdale  is 
closing.  The  crop  was  less  than  usual, 
and  some  trouble  was  experienced  with 
"stuck"  tanks  early  in  the  season,  no 
such  trouble  occurring  later  when  cooler 
weather  came.  Prices  were  about  $25  per 
ton,  occasionally  higher. 

A  consular  report  from  France,  written 
in  September,  states  that  the  French 
wine-grape  crop  promised  to  be  short  this 
year  and  the  quality  below  the  average 
also.  The  yields  of  most  tree  fruits  have 
also  been  below  normal. 

Hauling  of  the  second  crop  began  at 
Sebastopol  about  October  20.  The  price 
was  $16  per  ton  for  grapes  testing  18  de- 
grees or  higher. 


Citrus  Notes. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
has  decided  to  send  out  no  sweated  fruit 
this  year.  No  trouble  was  experienced 
last  year,  but  it  is  thought  better  to  ship 
only  fruit  as  good  in  appearance  as  in 
quality.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  have 
a  general  State  standard  set  for  orange 
ripeness. 

Members  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  in  Tulare  county  are  also  taking 
steps  against  the  shipment  of  immature 
fruit  from  that  district.  A  circular  is 
being  signed  pledging  growers  not  to  ship 
fruit  before  November  5,  and  then  to  ship 


only  fruit  mature  and  well  colored.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  packing- 
houses from  receiving  immature  fruit, 
thus  protecting  all  growers  from  a  few 
who  would  make  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  the  district. 

Citrus  packing-houses  in  Butte  county 
are  getting  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
season.  The  season  will  close  before  De- 
cember 15  probably,  owing  to  a  crop  short- 
age. 

The  first  car  of  lemons  from  Tulare 
county  this  season  left  the  Kaweah  Lem- 
on Co.  last  week. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fair  will 
be  held  in  Porterville,  December  11  to  20. 
The  building  will  be  about  90  by  265  feet 
in  area. 

The  Strathmore  Citrus  Association  has 
received  an  offer  from  an  independent 
concern  for  the  packing-house,  but  has 
decided  not  to  sell  and  will  pack  the  fruit 
of  members. 

Prospects  look  favorable  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  freight  on  cull  citrus  fruit 
in  brine  to  the  East,  to  be  made  into 
citrus  by-products. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  dean  and  director  of 
the  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside,  an- 
nounces that  he  considers  the  mottle  leaf 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  cit- 
rus industry  today. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
a  large  representation  of  northern-grown 
citrus  fruits  at  the  fourth  annual  Na- 
tional Orange  Show,  to  be  held  at  San 
Bernardino  February  18  to  25.  Last  year 
the  northern  oranges  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  this  year  more  and  larger 
displays  will  be  made. 

Complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  sev- 
eral railroads  have  refused  to  furnish 
the  proper  facilities  for  fruit  shipment, 
also  requesting  that  the  minimum  on  re- 
frigerator cars  be  reduced  from  26,000 
pounds. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  threshing  season  for  lima  beans 
has  passed  and  shipments  in  good  quan- 
tity started  East.  About  $4.85  per  hun- 
dred is  being  realized  by  growers. 

Large  quantities  of  Nevada  potatoes  are 
being  purchased  by  California  dealers. 
Prices  of  $18  to  $20  per  ton  on  the  cars 
are  reported. 

Hop  shipments  are  being  made  in  good 
quantity,  with  25c  the  regular  price.  A 
few  growers  hope  for  still  higher  prices. 

News  about  rice  comes  in  from  several 
points.  From  Gridley  it  is  reported  that 
40  binders  are  busy  in  rice  fields  west 


Beet  Sugar  Lime 

for  all 
Agricultural  Purposes. 


INCREASES  CROPS— 

Oranges,  Lemons, 
VValuts  and  Decldnons  Fruits, 
Alfalfa,  Celery  and 

GENERAL  FARMING 

Overcomes  Hardpan.  Loosens  Heavy 
Soils.  Makes  Sour  Soils  Sweet.  Aids 
Water -Holding  Properties.  Makes 
Available  the  Fertilizer  Native 
In  the  Soil. 


CONTAINS 
Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  to  Value  $2  64  per  Ton 
Above  Lime  Carbonate. 


Write  for  further  Information 
and  prices. 

BEET  SUGAR  LIME  CO. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

Factories—  Chlno,  Anaheim,  Hunting- 
ton Reach,  New  Delhi. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

PO  IN  DEXTER  &  SNITZER,  State  Attn. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil— Alfalfa,  cover  crops. 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

a  B.  MATTHEWS.  Soil  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Brains  Must  be 
Put  in  Nursery  Stock 

or  the  planter  will  be  disappointed.  Honest  Nursery  Stock  Is  the  combined 
result  of  the  brains  of  the  Grower  and  the  soil  and  climate  In  which  It  grows. 
Our  stock  Is  that  kind  and  our  growing  and  propagating  departments  are  so 
handled  that  there  is  never  a  guess  or  a  fear  as  to  the  quality  of  goods  the 
buyer  will  receive.  Our  business  grows  on  account  of  our  Service  to  Custom- 
ers and  the  Quality  of  our  Goods. 

We  are  In  exceptionally  good  position  to  supply  planters  for  1013-14  season. 
Our  catalog  or  a  special  list  made  up  for  you.  If  you  request  it  and  tell  as 
what  you  need.  Address 

FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


300,000  Sour  Stock 


50,000  Sweet  Stock 


For  Full 
Planting 

Fine  stocky  plants,  8  Inches  up.  Write  us  for  prices  and  several  good 
reasons  why  It  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valenclas,  Lemons.  Seedless  Grapefruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
budded  trees  and  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries  In  the  state.  Send  In 
your  orders  for  fall  or  spring  delivery. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

Phone— Fair  Oaks,  2520. 


F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 

R.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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of  Gridley  and  Biggs.  The  yield  is  fully 
up  to  expectations.  Prices  are  good,  hav- 
ing recently  gone  up  quite  a  little.  The 
Moulton  Irrigated  Land  Co.  will  harvest 
50  sacks  per  acre  of  Italian  rice  and  65 
sacks  of  Japanese  rice,  according  to  state- 
ments from  Colusa  county. 

Henry  Bowers,  gardener  for  the  city 
hall  at  Chico,  has  found  a  white  tomato. 
The  quality  is  excellent,  but  seeds  are 
scarce. 

D.  E.  Kelliher,  of  Eugene,  Stanislaus 
county,  reports  to  the  Oakdale  Leader 
excellent  results  from  deep  plowing.  He 
plowed  some  land  five  inches  the  first 
time  and  seven  inches  deep  a  second 
time.  While  the  average  yield  of  land 
plowed  the  regular  way  was  eight  sacks, 
that  plowed  as  above  was  said  to  be  13 
sacks.  A  good  deal  of  difference  was 
seen  in  the  soil  as  prepared  by  the  two 
methods. 

The  crop  of  lima  beans,  according  to 
a  report  made  by  J.  M.  Waterman  to 
the  directors  of  the  Association,  is  the 
smallest  for  three  years.  He  states  that 
there  was  less  trouble  with  worms,  bugs, 
excessive  heat,  winds  and  rains  than 
there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  although  the  vines  grew  well  the 
pods  did  not  form  as  liberally  as  in  past 
years. 

Light  frosts  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
have  slightly  nipped  some  sweet  potato 
vines,  but  no  injury  has  been  done  to 
grapes. 

Soon  K.  Rhe«.  a  Korean  from  Stock- 
ton, has  leased  a  large  part  of  the  old 
Keppel  place,  near  Gridley,  and  will  plant 
1,000  acres  to  rice  next  year. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Hamilton  will  not 
run  next  year,  in  all  probability,  owing 
to  low  sugar  prices  and  bad  outlook  for 
sugar. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.  has  re- 
ceived a  cable  telling  that  its  "caterpil- 
lar" has  been  awarded  a  prize  of  $15,000 
in  a  traction  engine  contest  just  held  by 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  prizes  were  won 
by  American  machines. 

On  a  demonstration  run  at  Richvale, 
recently,  47  to  48  sacks  of  rice  per  acre 
were  secured,  110  pounds  per  sack. 

It  is  said  that  the  yield  of  Egyptian 
corn  on  the  Lake  lands  in  Kings  county 
will  be  close  to  60,000  sacks. 

Mrs.  P.  Mooradian  is  intending  to  plant 
a  large  part  of  her  40-acre  ranch  near 
Laton,  Fresno  county,  to  Turkish  tobacco 
next  year. 

According  to  the  Newman  Index,  a 
large  amount  of  planting  of  grain  has 
been  started  already  on  the  West  Side. 

Between  10,000  and  15,000  acres  of 
wheat  is  being  planted  on  the  black  lands 
in  the  Nelson  section,  Butte  county, 
which  is  more  than  usual. 

A  tract  of  640  acres  in  western  Tu- 
lare county  on  the  Murdock  ranch  has 
been  turned  into  a  seed  farm  under  the 
direction  of  a  Los  Angeles  company. 

The  Frankenheimer  brothers  are  pre- 
paring 450  acres  of  land  on  the  former 
Threllfal  ranch,  six  miles  east  of  Oak- 
dale,  for  alfalfa. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

Norman  B.  Smith,  a  civil  engineer  of 
Red  Bluff,  has  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  plan  to  obtain  water  from 
two  reservoirs  on  Cottonwood  creek  and 
irrigate  a  large  acreage  in  the  Burr  val- 
ley section.   The  cost  would  be  $1,500,000. 

The  idea  is  gaining  ground  around 
Tulare  lake  that  the  large  amount  of  ir- 
rigation by  pumping  from  wells  in  the 
vicinity  will  prevent  the  water  from  ris- 
ing in  the  lake  as  high  as  it  otherwise 
would,  thus  protecting  from  flooding  the 
land  now  reclaimed. 

At  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  this 
year  1,800  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  was 
harvested  from  land  given  10  inches  of 
water  in  two  irrigations.  Unirrigated 


land  gave  only  127  pounds  of  grain,  one 
two-inch  irrigation  560  pounds,  one  four- 
inch  irrigation  1315  pounds,  and  six 
inches  applied  in  two  irrigations  1,609 
pounds,  and  two  four-inch  irrigations 
1,632  pounds.  The  experiments  will  be 
repeated,  but  show  a  great  benefit  from 
irrigation  as  it  is. 

Work  is  being  rushed  on  five  big  50- 
inch  pumps  at  Rough  and  Ready,  Colusa 
county,  which  will  be  used  to  drain  Dis- 
trict No.  108. 

The  Supervisors  of  Stanislaus  county 
have  admitted  1,396  acres  to  the  Oakdale 
irrigation  district.  The  engineer  reports 
the  tunnels  in  good  condition,  although 
some  dirt  has  slid  down  into  the  canals. 
There  will  be  needed  about  $298,678  to 
complete  the  distributing  system. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Kuhn  prop- 
erties throughout  the  United  States  it  has 
been  decided  to  have  all  irrigation  com- 
panies separated  from  properties  of  other 
description. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Hallwood  Irrigation  District,  Yuba  coun- 
ty, held  recently  for  reorganization  pur- 
poses, it  was  decided  to  permit  no  one 
but  stockholders  to  secure  water  from  the 
ditches. 

Boundary  lines  for  the  proposed  Merced 
Irrigation  District  have  been  tentatively 
decided  upon.  About  50,000  acres  of  the 
Bliss  and  Chowchilla  ranches  will  prob- 
ably be  included  in  the  district,  making 
it  contain  325,000  acres.  Part  of  this  is 
in  Madera  county.  There  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  water  for  all  this. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  have  been  consider- 
ing the  proposed  irrigation  district  near 
Montague,  Siskiyou  county,  and  are  said 
to  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  prop- 
osition. 

The  proposed  irrigation  district  south 
and  east  of  Oroville  will  cost  $1,500,000 
and  comprise  60,000  acres. 

A  meeting  of  the  water  users  under 
the  Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.  was 
held  recently  and  tentative  rules  for  the 
distribution  of  water  made. 

The  California  Telephone  &  Light  Co. 
has  contracted  with  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  Coyote,  Redwood  and  Potter 
valleys,  Mendocino  county,  to  supply  elec- 
tric power  for  pumping,  and  as  a  result 
about  500  acres  will  be  checked  for  al- 
falfa next  spring  and  irrigated  by  pump- 
ing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
agreed  to  shut  the  gates  at  Klamath 
straits,  in  southern  Oregon,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  water  to  Klamath 
lake  and  reclaiming  a  large  amount  of 
marsh  land  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  report  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  states  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  rabies 
in  California  the  last  year.  Seven  per- 
sons died  of  the  disease  during  the  year 
and  269  persons  received  treatment  to 
prevent  it. 

Members  of  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association  received  $3200  for 
eggs  and  $300  for  poultry  during  Sep- 
tember. The  average  price  of  eggs  se- 
cured by  the  association  was  35  cents  per 
dozen. 

The  Placer  County  Growers'  Canning 
Association  dedicated  the  new  cannery  at 
Lincoln  last  week  with  a  picnic,  a  num- 
ber of  leading  fruit  men  of  other  parts 
of  California  being  in  attendance. 

During  the  coming  season,  125,000 
plants  will  be  shipped  from  the  U.  S. 
Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico. 

The  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.  will  be  closed  the  coming  sea- 
son, but  will  probably  be  operated  after 
that. 

The  Bosse  ranch  near  Auburn,  Placer 
county,  has  been  odrered  sold  by  the 
court. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Position  (by  American,  age 
36  and  married)  as  superintendent  on  a 
stock  or  dairy  ranch.  My  experience  cov- 
ers general  farming,  certified  dairying, 
planning,  erecting  and  equipping  farm  and 
dairy  buildings.  Experienced  in  handling 
pure  bred  stock  of  all  kinds.  Address  T. 
Sj.  Springer,  Hotel  Yu-ba,  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED — Agents  to  sell  the  Hamilton 
line  of  Orchard  Heaters.  Hundred  car- 
loads sold  this  season  to  southern  Califor- 
nia growers.  Most  practical,  efficient,  pop- 
ular heaters  made.  Thirteen  styles;  capa- 
cities two  to  nine  gallons.  Hamilton  Or- 
chard Heater  Co.,  742  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED — Successful  and  responsible 
farmers  to  act  as  local  representatives  in 
sale  of  best  California  farm  lands.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  5,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  in  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides.  The  soil  is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  is 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Electric  power  is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedi- 
cated. No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be 
more  than  three  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion and  packing  house.  20  acres  of  this 
land  can  be  made  to  yield  an  income  of 
$2000  to  $4000  annually.  10  acres  can 
make  a  good  living  for  a  family.  The 
price  averages  about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — 
some  lots  lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We 
ask  cash  payment  of  one-fourth  the  pur- 
chase price,  then  wait  six  years  for  the 
balance.  Low  interest.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated booklet  with  map.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  you  should  buy  in  the 
next  six  weeks — ask  me  why.  W.  P.  Mc- 
KEE,  546  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres  in  Subdivision  No. 
1  in  River  Garden  Farms;  1200  feet  of  river 
frontage  on  Sacramento  river;  hog-tight 
fence;  15  acres  in  alfalfa;  three  wells  of 
No.  1  water,  windmill  and  tank;  10  acres 
of  second  growth  oak  timber;  good  dwell- 
ing, barn  and  outbuildings.  A  No.  1  place 
for  a  dairy.  Price  and  terms,  A.  J.  Clark, 
Grimes,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 


Small  dairy  ranch  on  Sacramento  river, 
25  miles  from  Sacramento;  no  better  al- 
falfa on  earth.  Electric  line  building 
within  a  mile.  $500  to  $1000  down.  No 
agents  will  be  interviewed  on  this.  Ad- 
dress W.  F.  Sandercock,  23  Montgomery, 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE: — In  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
trict, 40  acres  best  irrigated  land,  well 
improved;  fine  stock;  part  cash,  rest  terms. 
For  full  description,  address  owner,  A.  M. 
Gastln.  Ceres,  Cal.,  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  of  my  ranch.  3 
miles  from  Modesto,  %  mile  from  State 
highway,  near  grammar  school.  Land 
owns  the  water.  Reasonable  for  cash  or 
.will  give  terms.  Box  64,  R.  5,  Owner,  D 
F.  Conant.  Modesto,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL  LAND  SEEKER'S  EXCUR- 
SION NEXT  NOVEMBER  to  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. Early  reservation  of  berths  de- 
sired. Reduced  steamship  passages  and 
free  rail  travel  for  Inspection.  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  VICTORIA  WANTS  SET- 
TLERS and  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
Lands  suitable  to  all  requirements,  excep- 
tional terms.  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative 
(from  Victoria),  Box  W,  687  Market  St, 
San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE — One  Benicia  disc  plow,  4 
eights,  cutting  32  inches;  can  also  be  used 
as  2  or  3  disc,  each  cutting  8  inch;  used 
two  months.  One  Economy  cream  separ- 
ator, small  size,  for  6  or  8  cows;  used  one 
year.  Jesse  L.  Dargitz,  Lodi,  Cal.  Phone 
Lodi  33F14. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley.  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS. 
H.  B.  Matthews.  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE: — Good  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    Ayers  Botts,  Acampo,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


Frait  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Frui 
acreage     planting     a     specialty.  Rose. 
Bulbs.     Lists  ready.     H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


PEORIA  DRILL 

THE  ONLY  DRILL  WITH  A 
PERFECT  FURROW  OPENER 


Here's  the  drill  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  crops  and  profits,  just  as  it 
has  done  for  hundreds  of  other  progress- 
ive farmers.  It  is  equipped  with  our  won- 
derful DISC  SHOE  FURROW  OPENER, 
the  only  one  that  combines  every  advan- 
tage of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash 
and  penetrating  hard  ground,  with  every 
advantage  of  the  shoe,  for  forming  the 
furrow  and  depositing  the  grain.  It's  the 
only  furrow  opener  that  packs  the  seed 
bed  after  the  disc  has  opened  the  furrow. 
The  shoe  carries  the  seed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  packed  furrow.  Every  seed  counts. 
Every  seed  is  sown  at  a  proper,  even 
depth.  So  every  stalk  comes  up  and  ripens 
evenly  and  the  grain  grades  up  best.  The 
shoe  prevents  any  dirt  from  falling  Into 
the  furrow  until  after  the  seed  is  depos- 
ited. 

PEORIA  DRILL 

is  the  only  one  equipped  with  this  Disc 
Shoe  Farrow  Opener.  So  the  Peoria  is  the 
drill  that  is  sure  to  increase  your  crops 
and  save  your  seed.  It  is  the  drill  that 
insures  every  seed  the  three  essential  re- 
quirements for  successfully  growing  small 
grain — Heat,  Air  and  Moisture.  Even  if 
you  have  a  new  drill  of  some  other  make, 
it  will  pay  you  well  to  discard  it  and  buy 
a  Peoria. 

Do  not  think  that  the  wonderful  Disc 
Shoe  Furrow  Opener  is  the  only  advan- 
tage of  the  New  Peoria  Drill.  Other  parts 
are  just  as  superior.  Let  us  prove  it. 
Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  and  all  the  facts 
and  figures.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  now.  It's  worth  money  for 
you  to  know  all  the  details. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  CO. 

Established  1886 

Stockton  Los  Angeles 


SHAWSTOCKTON 


HORSE  OR  TRACTION 
GANG  PLOWS. 

Our  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished    with    Slip    Shares,  Re- 
versible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 


The  ' 'Superior0 


The  name  of  our  Grain  Drill  tells 
the  story — "SUPERIOR."  Furnished 
with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS. 

20  discs  4  inches  apart. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 
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How  to  Grow  Thornless  Cactus. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Every  new  creation  meets  with  many  disap- 
pointments and  failures  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing, and  there  is  no  plant  which  has,  per- 
haps, gone  through  more  stages  of  this  in  a  short 
time  than  spineless  cactus. 

There  are  very  few  farmers,  and  especially 
stockmen,  who  have  not  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  progress  made,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  feeds  yet  discovered  for  semi- 
arid  countries. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  State  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
plant's  worth  and  the  cultural  methods  to  use 
with  it,  than  Charles  Welch,  of  Los  Banos.  who 
has  several  acres  of  the  different  varieties,  and 
who  has  also  had  the  most  extensive  experience 
in  feeding  it. 

As  a  great  many  seem  to  have  trouble  in  grow- 
ing the  plant,  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  meth- 
ods recommended  by  this  man.  which  are :  first, 
to  select  soil  with  good  drainage.  The  character 
of  the  soil  is  not  so  essential,  but  the  better  the 
soil  the  better  the  cactus.  Second,  the  land  should 
be  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  vegetable  matter,  for 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will,  when  plowed  under, 
decay  and  start  the  same  process  in  the  newly 
planted  slab.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  a 
good  many  failures,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  happen.  Also,  no  manure 
or  other  fertilizer  should  be  in  the  soil,  or  the 
same  trouble  will  occur. 

After  clearing  the  land,  it  should  be  plowed 
good  and  deep,  eight  inches  or  more,  and  then 
harrowed.  If  the  planting  is  done  in  the  spring, 
after  winter  rains  have  supplied  moisture,  all 
well  and  good;  but  if  late  plantings  are  to  be 
made,  the  land  should  be  irrigated  before  plant- 
ing, the  same  as  for  alfalfa. 

With  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  well  made  seed 
bed,  the  field  is  laid  off  in  rows,  seven  feet  apart, 
and  the  slabs  are  planted  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  giving  the  plant  plenty  of  room  for  spread- 
ing later  on.  At  this  distance  apart,  approxi- 
mately 2000  plants  may  be  planted  to  the  acre. 
In  planting,  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
bruise  the  cutting  or  the  rotting  process  soon 
sets  in  ;  also,  freshly  cut  slabs  should  not  be  plant- 
ed until  the  cut  end  has  laid  in  the  sun  to  heal 
over  at  least  one  day.  The  planting,  on  this 
place,  is  done  with  a  spade,  and  care  is  taken 
that  no.  vegetable  matter,  such  as  straw,  gets 
into  the  hole ;  also,  as  before  stated,  not  to  bruise 
in  setting. 

Ordinarily,  the  only  care  necessary  after  plant- 
ing is  two  hoeings,  which  is  done  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  to  cultivate  around  the  newly  plant- 
ed slabs;  but  on  account  of  such  a  small  rainfall 
last  winter,  the  new  plantings  were  irrigated  this 
year,  but  we  were  told  that  this  has  never  hap- 
pened before  in  some  four  years'  time. 

Those  places  where  the  cactus  has  been  planted 
several  years  do  not  require  irrigation  or  culti- 
vation in  this  district,  but  as  with  the  soil,  the 
better  the  care  the  better  the  cactus.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  when  hoeing  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  slab  below  the  ground, 
or  if  that  is  done,  to  dig  the  soil  away  from  the 
cut  place  and  allow  the  sun  to  heal  it  over;  other- 
wise it  will  be  killed  through  the  rotting  process. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  some  being 
great  fruiters  and  others  being  strictly  forage, 
while  some  are  between  the  two  extremes;  and 
jt  is  Mr.  Welch's  opinion  that  the  two  varieties, 
Fresno  and  Sonoma,  will  become  the  most  prac- 
tical, as  they  produce  good-sized  slabs  and  plenty 
of  them,  and  also  a  good-sized  quantity  of  the 
fruit.  The  reason  a  dual  purpose  variety  is  con- 
sidered best  is  that  the  slabs  furnish  a  wonderful 
growing  feed  like  alfalfa,  but  do  not  fatten,  while 
the  fruit  is  more  like  corn :  a  good  finisher. 

Just  how  many  slabs  will  grow  on  a  plant  in 
one  year  has  not  been  practically  arrived  at.  but 
."Mr.  Welch  considers  ten  a  conservative  figure,  and 
judging  by  the  patches  we  saw,  we  should  say 
this  amount  was  very  conservative. 
"  The  average  of  all  slabs  tested  weighed  two 
pounds,  so  anyone  with  a  mathematical  mind  can 
figure  out  the  yearly  production  to  suit  himself 


and  feel  sure  that  he  is  well  within  bounds  of 
a  sane  statement. 

One  feature  which  everybody  is  vitally  interest- 
ed in  is  what  the  feeding  value  is  of  this  plant 
and  in  this  respect  very  little  has  been  done  of 
any  importance,  except  an  experiment  carried  out 
on  one  cow  by  Mr.  Welch. 

This  was  a  pure-bred  Ilolstein,  taken  from  his 
herd,  that  had  been  on  a  straight  alfalfa  ration. 
At  first  10  pounds  of  cactus,  cut  up  and  mixed 
with  bran,  was  fed.  the  bran  being  added  to  get 
her  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  cactus.  Alfalfa  hay 
was  also  before  her,  and  the  rule  was  to  add  more 
cactus  every  day  and  cut  down  the  other  feed. 
This  was  continued  until  the  animal  was  con- 
suming all  cactus,  preferring  it  to  the  alfalfa  hay. 
The  trial  was  carried  on  for  several  months,  and 
after  the  cactus  became  the  only  feed  the  milk 
was  weighed  and  tested,  and  the  production  was 
found  to  be  equally  as  good  as  when  fed  on  alfalfa 
alone  before  the  test.  This  cow  is  an  exception- 
ally large  cow,  and  also,  a  naturally  big  producer, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  she  consumed 
in  one  day  during  the  test  over  175  pounds  of 
cactus. 

The  following  year  the  same  cow  was  tried  out 
by  feeding  freshly  cut  green  alfalfa  and  cactus 
to  see  which  she  preferred.  It  was  found  that 
she  would  eat  that  kind  of  alfalfa  in  preference  to 
the  cactus.  Whether  this  was  due  to  her  having 
been  used  to  the  alfalfa  and  not  the  cactus,  is  not 
known ;  however,  Mr.  Welch  states  that  after  his 
first  test  he  became  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  eco- 
nomically grown  forage  plant  for  stock  feed. 

As  the  present  price  of  cactus  is  something  like 
.+.'500  per  ton  for  propagation  purposes,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  more  experimental  feeding  has 
not  been  done,,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
weak  spot  in  its  development. 

When  asked  what  he  considered  the  merits  of 
it  are  for  planting  on  ranges  or  other  places 
where  it  is  to  be  used  for  grazing.  Mr.  Welch 
said  that  there  were  two  serious  objections  to 
its  use  in  that  way:  first,  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  proper  care  could  be  given  it  the  first 
year,  as  for  instance  protecting  it  from  wild 
rabbits  and  hoeing  it:  and  secondly,  if  it  were 
raised  successfully,  the  stock  in  grazing  would 
break  it  off  in  rubbing  against  it  and  also  waste 
a  great  deal  in  eating  it.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  for  cattlemen  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  the 
best  plan  would  be  for  them  to  fence  off  the 
fields  where  it  is  planted  and  cut  as  fast  as  fed, 
which  would  be  a  great  help  in  carrying  cattle 
after  the  wild  feeds  are  gone.  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, carrying  them  through  the  entire  year. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  big  features  favor- 
able to  cactus  growing  are  that  it  supplies  a  green 
succulent  feed  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  will 
produce  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  known 
plant,  cost  considered. 

Undoubtedly,  cactus  has  a  great  future,  but 
farmers  must  first  choose  the  most  suitable  vari- 
ety and  then  know  how  to  care  for  it.  and  while 
it  is  easy  to  grow  if  you  know  how,  it  will  not 
do  its  best  unless  properly  cared  for. 

RESULTS  OF  A  SMALL  FOUNDATION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  start  with  pure-bred  livestock  is  to  pur- 
chase a  few  head  and  grow  up  with  the  business. 
At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  registered 
stock  is  so  good  that  the  young  breeder  is  apt  to 
get  ambitious,  and,  feeling  that  he  is  growing  too 
slowly,  go  in  stronger  than  his  experience  would 
warrant.  This  condition  often  causes  many  dis- 
couragements, and  while  it  is  the  most  facinating, 
the  slower  method  usually  brings  the  best  results. 

An  instance  of  success  by  the  slower  way  may 
be  seen  on  R.  F.  Guerin's  ranch  in  Tulare  county, 
where  there  are  now  about  125  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins. 

Mr.  Gnerin  purchased  five  head  of  purebred  fe- 
males about  ten  years  age  from  the  Hotaling  herd 
in  Marin  county,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
able  to  accomplish  good  results  by  reserving  his 
female  stock  and  purchasing  high-class  sires.  The 
present  herd  sire  is  Arcadia  Pontiac  Wayne  Hen- 


gerveld,  a  four-year-old  purchased  from  Dr. 
Arcadia  of  Goshen,  New  York.  That  he  was 
wisely  chosen  is  demonstrated  by  his  heifers,  some 
having  recently  come  fresh  which  have  done  re- 
markably well  for  two-year-olds.  The  ranch  itself 
contains  180  acres,  mostly  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

This  year,  like  many  other  progressive  dairy- 
men over  the  State,  he  erected  a  new  silo  which 
will  be  filled  with  corn  ensilage. 

Until  the  present  year  no  official  testing  had 
been  done,  but  from  now  on  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  owner  to  go  in  for  better  balanced  rations  and 
testing  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  returns. 

When  one  considers  that  this  entire  herd  has 
practically  been  developed  from  a  foundation  of 
only  five  females  in  10  years  time,  it  would  seem 
that  the  young  breeder  shold  not  be  discouraged 
simply  because  he  hasn't  acquired  a  large  herd  in 
a  short  time. 


BEEF  FROM  HOLSTEINS. 


The  amount  of  beef  and  veal  that  will  come 
from  dairy  herds  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
these  days  and  the  more  meat  that  can  be 
provided  by  dairymen  without  affecting  the 
milk  production  or  profits  injuriously,  the  bet- 
ter. It  seems  unlikely  that  any  material  change 
will  come  in  dairy  breeds  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  beef,  but  it  will  certainly  affect 
methods  of  dairy  management. 

The  Holstein,  of  course,  is  the  cow  of  straight 
dairy  breeding  that  gives  the  biggest  returns  on 
the  side  for  beef  and  veal  and  the  way  that 
Ilolstein  men  in  Holland  work  the  beef  and 
veal  proposition  will  indicate  the  way  that  it 
will  without  doubt  be  sooner  or  later  worked 
here  with  possibly  some  modifications.  It  will 
not  be  so  managed  in  all  probability  until  the 
dairy  industry  here  has  made  nearly  its  full 
growth  and  heifer  calves  are  raised  mainly  to 
take  the  place  of  their  dams.  By  this  method 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  dairy  can  turn  off  quite  a 
bit  of  veal  and  beef  in  a  year  to  ward  off  a 
meat  famine.  The  plan  is  taken  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  a  number  of  years  ago  by  I.  P. 
Roberts  of  Cornell  University  and  summarized 
by  a  correspondent  in  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Register. 

First,  the  male  calves  are  all  vealed  except  a 
few  choice  ones  which  are  preserved  for  breed- 
ers. Second,  about  half  of  the  female  calves  are 
also  vealed,  the  remainder  are  choice  ones  and 
are  preserved  to  fill  up  the  dairy.  By '  this 
means  in  a  dairy  of  30  cows  there  would  be 
seven  to  eight  two-year-olds  added  to  it  each 
year.  These  calve  early  in  the  spring  and  are 
carefully  tested ;  perhaps  five  of  them  will  be 
found  to  be  really  superior.  Theso  are  pre- 
served and  the  inferior  ones  are  dried  off  early, 
fattened  and  sold  for  beef. 

By  this  plan  the  dairy  would  virtually  be 
composed  of  5  animals  two  years  old ;  5  three ; 
5  four ;  5  five ;  5  six,  and  5  seven  years  old.  The 
remaining  cows  would  have  to  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  the  heifers  in  order  to  keep  the  dairy 
down  to  30  cows.  They  are  fattened  on  grass 
and  cattle  feeds  imported  from  America. 

Prof.  Roberts  also  said:  "I  have  tried  this 
Holland  system  for  several  years  and  I  now 
think  I  may  say  that  I  know  it  is  a  superior 
one,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  many  Ameri- 
can dairies.  I  know  that  constant  selection  and 
weeding  out  is  the  method  by  which  the  dairy 
cow  is  to  be  improved.  I  know  that  there  is 
more  profit  in  good-ribbed  straight  young  cows 
than  in  small  Gothic-ribbed  old  ones.  I  know 
that  as  a  rule  a  good  milk  cow  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  she  can  be  purchased  and  that 
there  should  always  be  plenty  of  good  ones 
coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  discarded  cows; 
and  I  know,  too,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  it 
so  planned  that  the  young  ones  will  make  bet- 
ter cows  than  the  old  ones,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  hesitancy  about  selling  even  a  good  cow 
before  she  becomes  aged  and  measurably  worth- 
less for  beef,  for  there  should  be  a  better  animal 
always  ready  to  fill  her  place." 

By  this  plan  it  can  be  seen  that  on  a  30  cow 
dairy  when  everything  works  perfectly  there  will 
be  about  15  bull  calves  to  veal  a  year,  about 
seven  heifer  calves  (the  poorest  calves),  two  to 
three  young  cows  which  have  had  only  one  calf 
each  and  five  old  cows,  not  too  old  to  make 
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good  beef.  All  this  is  done  on  a  system  that 
makes  for  the  best  dairy  management  and 
steadily   improves   the   standard   of   the  cows 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  milk- 
ing machine  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  pres- 
ent day  dairying.  The  only  reason  that  this  popu- 
larity did  not  come  before  is  that  inexperienced 
handling  and  lack  of  care  in  keeping  the  appar- 
atus clean  gave  milk  with  too  many  impurities, 
and  it  soured  or  otherwise  deteriorated  too  rap- 
idly. Clearly,  therefore,  the  danger  of  introduc- 
ing impurities  into  milk  is  still  the  most  important 
trouble  with  milking  machines,  and  so  the 
methods  found  recently  at  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  by  which  the  milk  could  be 
kept  as  pure  and  sweet  as  under  the  best  of  hand 
milking  and  all  the  other  advantages  kept,  pro- 
vide one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  experi- 
ments that  could  be  made  for  dairymen. 

Ordinary  machine  milk  is  far  cleaner  than 
hand  milk  in  certain  ways,  and  often  to  it  in 
other  ways,  simply  because  there  are  two  main 
classes  of  impurities  to  avoid.  The.  one  is  the 
visible  kinds  of  dirt,  hair,  flakes  of  skin,  etc. 
These  are  practically  never  found  in  milk  drawn 
by  machines.  They  naturally  carry  bacteria  in 
large  amounts  and  cause  souring  or  other  injury 
to  the  milk  and  should  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing whenever  possible. 

The  other  impurities,  in  fact  the  one  main  kind, 
are  the  bacteria,  for  it  is  mostly  through  those  that 
solid  impurities  are  injurious.  These  are  floating 
in  the  air,  covering  particles  of  dust,  hair,  manure, 
and  are  almost  everywhere.  They  are  the  ones 
that  cause  milk  to  sour  rapidly  or  to  take  on  bad 
flavors,  and  really  are  the  things  that  the  main 
effort  is  to  avoid.  How  to  avoid  them  was  the 
main  point  of  the  experiments. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  worst  thing  for  the 
milk  in  handling  a  milking  machine  is  to  let  old 
milk  stay  on  it,  in  other  words,  to  be  careless  in 
cleaning  the  rubber  tubes  and  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  This  is  disastrous,  and  every  satisfied 
user  of  milking  machines  keeps  all  apparatus  in 
excellent  shape.  Even  when  the  cleaning  is  thor- 
oughly done,  however,  there  are  two  ways  that 
numerous  bacteria  can  still  enter  the  milk.  One 
is  by  floating  onto  the  tubes  from  the  air  between 
milkings.  The  other  is  to  get  into  the  milk  from 
the  air  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  Both 
sources  of  bacteria  must  be  avoided. 

The  way  that  bacteria  enter  the  milk  from  the 
air,  no  matter  how  clean  the  apparatus  may  be,  is 
clear  to  everyone  who  has  seen  such  machines  in 
operation.  The  suction  power  on  the  teats  comes 
from  air  pressure  being  partly  withdrawn  and 
there  is  a  current  of  air  from  outside  of  the  ap- 
paratus passing  through  the  milk  on  its  way  to 
the  pail.  This  air,  as  before  stated,  contains  nu- 
merous bacteria  which  would  not  reach  it  with 
good  hand  milking,  and  many  of  these  are  left  in 
the  milk.  Thus  it  happens  that  with  the  clean- 
est apparatus  and  only  ordinary  management  ma- 
chine milk  contains  many  more  bacteria  than 
milk  drawn  by  hand  under  ordinary  good  condi- 
tions. 

For  illustration,  with  good  hand  milking  into 
covered  pails  in  these  experiments  there  were 
10,739  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  (15  drops), 
which  was  very  clean  milk.  Under  ordinary  care 
machine  milk  gave  500,000  bacteria,  which  was 
reduced  to  an  average  of  57,700  bacteria  under 
proper  handling  of  machines.  In  fact  the  latter 
figure  is  too  high,  owing  to  an  oversight  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  period,  and  for  the  first  half 
the  average  was  a  very  little  more  than  5000  bac- 
teria, about  half  as  much  as  with  the  best  hand 
milking. 

Care  of  Tubes. — The  ordinary  care  of  the  tubes 
was  such  as  was  recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turer. They  were  cleaned  according  to  directions 
and  hung  up  to  drain  and  dry.  While  drying, 
bacteria  gathered  on  them  and  entered  the  milk. 
It  was  found  quite  a  little  "-etter  to  clean  accord- 
ing to  directions,  but  to  let  them  stand  in  some 
solution  that  would  prevent  impurities  touching 
them  until  milking  time  came  again. 

A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  was  used 
in  one  case,  which  was  a  great  improvement  over 


kept.  It  can  be  done  with  other  breeds  than 
the  Holstein,  but  the  better  the  breed  for  beef 
the  better  this  side  of  the  dairy  will  pay. 


the  ordinary  way.  A  2i/2%  solution  of  formalin 
was  used  in  another  case  and  was  very  effective. 
This  is  a  food  preservative,  prohibited  by  law,  and 
little  if  any  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  milk, 
though  the  amount  that  would  ordinarily  reach 
the  milk  would  be  too  small  to  be  noticed.  A  5% 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  was  next  used,  which 
was  also  very  effective.  Either  of  these  three  seem 
to  be  much  better  than  simply  cleaning  the  tubes 
and  letting  them  stand  until  milking  begins  again, 
but,  even  so,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  contami- 
nation going  on  in  spite  of  this. 

Straining  the  Air.— The  greatest  chance  for  im- 
provement is  in  the  use  of  cotton  filters  where  the 
air  enters  the  apparatus.  These  served  to  remove 
from  the  air  a  large  part  of  the  bacteria  contained 
and  therefore  left  the  milk  in  better  condition.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  they  got  loosened  and 
thus  the  air  was  not  filtered  properly. 

The  method  of  arranging  them  is  described  in 
the  report  as  follows :  "Cotton  filters  were  placed 
over  all  of  the  air  inlets  to  the  pail.  One  filter 
used  was  made  by  using  a  small  funnel  filled  with 
non-absorbent  cotton.  Cheesecloth  was  tied  over 
the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  With  a  small  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  this  funnel  filter  was  fastened  to 
the  small  extension  air-vents  in  the  engine  have 
no  extension,  they  were  supplied  with  filters  by 
fastening  a  suitable  thickness  of  cotton  filter 
wrapped  in  cheesecloth  directly  over  the  opening. 

"These  cotton  filters  reduced  the  bacterial 
count  of  the  milking  machine  milk  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  increase  of  the  bacterial  con- 
tent during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  filters  being  little  too  loose. 
Considerable  care  is  necessary  to  have  the  filter 
properly  made.  It  must  not  be  so  firm  as  not  to 
permit  the  proper  amount  of  air  to  pass  through, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  proper  work  of  the 
pulsator,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  packed 
to  thoroughly  filter  the  air  and  retain  the  dust 
particles." 

The  report  also  states:  "Another  important 
source  of  germ  content  of  milk  drawn  by  milk- 
ing machines  is  the  condition  of  the  rubber 
tubes  and  teat-cups.  The  trouble  from  this 
source  can  be  lessened  in  two  ways.  First,  all  the 
rubber  parts  should  be  well  cleaned  in  lukewarm 
water  and  rinsed  in  hot  water.  Steam  and  ex- 
tremely hot  water  shorten  the  life  of  the  rubber. 
Keeping  these  parts  in  a  solution  of  calcium- 
chloride  and  common  salt  between  milkings  is 
an  effective  method  of  handling  these  parts  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  Second,  when  the  rubber  be- 
gines  to  crack  and  check,  new  parts  should  be 
secured.  Old  overheated  and  cracked  rubber  is 
sticky.  When  in  use  this  rubber  spreads  and  al- 
lows milk  to  enter  the  openings.  These  crevices 
are  difficult  to  properly  clean  and  become  a  dan- 
gerous source  of  infection." 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  Milking 
machines  have  proved  very  satisfactory  and  have 
come  to  stay,  even  with  ordinary  care  and  cleanli- 
ness. There  can  be  a  remarkable  improvement 
made  by  first  keeping  the  tubes  in  a  solution  like 
one  of  the  above  after  the  usual  cleaning  and 
secondly,  by  filtering  the  air  that  goes  into  the 
intake. 


HOG  FEEDING  AND  TEPARY  BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  noted  several  inquiries 
in  regard  to  feeding  hogs.  The  past  three  years 
I  have  raised  my  own  winter  meat.  The  first 
year  I  did  not  keep  track  of  my  feed  bill,  as  I 
fed  mostly  barley  and  potatoes.  The  second  year 
my  hogs  cost  6V2C  live  weight,  and  my  ham,  bacon 
and  lard  cost  121/^c 

I  buy  two  pigs  in  October  or  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  have  them  ready  by  Christmas,  Last 
year  I  paid  7c ;  fed  middlings  and  cocoanut  meal, 
one  bale  of  alfalfa  hay,  half  a  sack  of  cracked 
corn,  and  my  winter's  meat  cost  IOV2C  per  pound. 
Where  one  has  milk  or  other  waste,  the  bill  might 
be  lower.  The  secret  is  in  not  feeding  coarse  feed 
and  I  have  no  green  feed  in  summer. 

The  Tepary  bean  does  well  in  this  soil,  and  the 
common  garden  bean  had  only  two  or  three  pods 


on  a  vine ;  neither  did  tomatoes  make  any  growt 
this  year.    The  seed  may  be  secured  from  th< 
Tuscan  Seed  Co.,  unless  some  of  the  California 
seed  growers  handle  it.    The  beans  are  delicious 
cooked.    We  thank  your  valued  paper  for  an  in- 
troduction to  this  new  vegetable. 
Raymond,  Cal.  A.  O.  Nelson. 


HOW  THE  MULE  STANDS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Perhaps  no  other  farm  animal  has  more  ups  and 
downs  than  the  much-abused  mule,  and  yet  it  is 
one  animal  that  always  has  a  good  money  value 
if  it  has  sufficient  size  and  a  strong  constitution. 

The  present  year  is  considered  one  of  the  down 
ones  on  account  of  weather  conditions  which  have 
made  feed  scarce  for  the  farmer,  and  the  general 
slump  in  large  development  enterprises  through- 
out the  West,  for  it  is  largely  due  to  these  two 
factors  that  our  mule  market  is  dependent  upon 
for  home  consumption. 

While  speaking  with  one  of  the  State 's  pioneer 
mule  raisers,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  in  his 
opinion  the  future  outlook  for  mules  is  in  Califor- 
nia. His  reply  was  that,  while  the  tractor  engine 
had  replaced  large  numbers  of  mules  on  the  larger 
farms,  and  machinery  had  greatly  lessened  the 
number  used  for  excavating  and  similar  work,  his 
experience  has  been  that  the  mule  market  is  very 
much  like  the  horse  market,  inasmuch  as  good- 
sized  mules  free  from  blemishes  always  brought 
good  prices,  but  that  small,  undersized,  scrub 
stock  does  not  fare  so  well. 

The  subdividing  of  our  large  ranches  is  also 
given  as  a  prospect  for  a  future  mule  market,  as 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  small  farmer  will 
have  to  depend  upon  horses  or  mules  until  some 
improvements  are  made  in  the  mechanically  driv- 
en power  implements  that  will  make  them  entirely 
practical  for  the  average  sized  farm. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  farmers  prefer  horses 
for  general  farm  work  on  account  of  their  being 
more  desirable  to  handle  and  due  to  their  breeding 
qualities  over  the  mule,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  the  mule  will  outwork  the  average  horse  with 
a  great  deal  less  feed  and  care. 

As  an  instance  a  large  grain  farmer  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  tried  working  a  team  of  well  bred 
heavy  horses  on  his  harvester,  the  balance  of  his 
team  being  mules.  The  stock  was  all  given  the 
same  feed  and  care,  but  before  the  season  was 
finished  the  horses  were  found  to  be  in  poor  con- 
dition, while  the  mules  were  doing  finely. 

One  reason  for  supposing  that  the  future  small 
farmer  will  use  many  mules  is  due  to  this  econom- 
ical feeding  feature,  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  grain  and  hay  will  on  the  average  never  be 
cheaper  than  at  present.  Besides  our  own  home 
consumption,  we  have  in  California  a  fairly  good 
export  business,  especially  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  large  numbers  of  mules  are  used  on  sugar 
plantations,  but  at  the  present  time  exporters  have 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  finding  strictly 
first-class  mules  that  the  market  has  never  been 
fully  developed. 

Seemingly,  the  great  trouble  with  farmers  who 
atempt  to  raise  mules  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
used  in  breeding,  which  greatly  handicaps  the 
production  of  high-class  animals  of  any  kind. 

While  talking  with  the  above  mentioned 
breeder,  his  views  were  given  as  to  which  method 
of  breeding  he  found  most  successful.  He  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  best  mares  to  breed  to 
jacks  were  those  resulting  from  a  cross  of  a  Shire 
stallion  and  a  standard-bred  mare.  The  reasons 
given  for  good  results  from  such  a  dam  are  that 
uhe  standard-bred  mare  furnishes  life  and  action, 
while  the  Shire  blood  brings  out  the  size  of  the 
bone  and  constitution,  all  of  which  are  necessary 
points  for  the  higher  priced  mule  to  possess 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  high-class 
jacks  owned  in  this  State,  and  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  the  future  of  mule  raising  should 
not  be  a  profitable  undertaking  by  farmers  if 
good  common  sense  is  used  in  the  breeding  of 
them. 

One  thing  is  certain — as  long  as  there  is  de- 
velopment being  done,  the  mule  will  hold  his  own, 
and  with  the  amount  of  development  still  to  be 
done  in  California  the  mule  is  pretty  certain  to 
hold  his  own,  even  if  he  does  do  a  seemingly  un- 
necessary amount  of  kicking  over  his  predica- 
ment. 
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Silage  Feeding  Practices. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbes3  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  feeding  of  corn  ensilage  will  be 
of  more  importance  to  large  numbers  of 
our  dairymen  this  year  than  ever  before, 
on  account  of  the  increase  In  numbers  of 
silos  erected. 

The  general  practice  on  many  ranches 
where  silage  has  been  fed  heretofore  is 
to  feed  it  in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay, 
the  amount  varying  from  30  to  40  pounds 
per  day,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
animal  being  fed. 

A  noticeable  fault  with  many  of  the 
silos  put  up  this  year  is  a  lack  of  chutes 
or  some  such  arrangement  to  carry  the 
ensilage  from  the  top  doors  to  the  ground, 
as  without  this  the  ensilage  is  apt  to 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially bad  in  windy  or  muddy  weather 
when  the  loss  is  most  apparent. 

By  having  some  way  to  overcome  this, 
a  cart  or  four-wheeled  truck  is  about 
the  best  vehicle  to  convey  the  silage  into 

Dairymen  and 
Fruitmen! 

See  FAIRMEAD  Now 

Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
sub-divided  into 
10-20-40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices — Easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  "R"  today. 

Co-Operative  Land  and 
Trust  Co. 

G»5   Market   St.,   Saa  FrancUc*. 


FARMERS  WANTED 

ON 

MERCED  COUNTY 
FARMS 

9  miles  east  of  Merced,  right  on  Main 
Line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  iy2  miles  from 
railway  station  and  town,  best  busi- 
ness, school,  social  facilities.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipe  irrigation  sys- 
tem, inexhaustible  water  supply  de- 
veloped ;  electrically  driven  pumps, 
cheap  power,  pump  lift  as  little  as 
16  feet.  Water  costs  about  $3  an 
acre  a  year.  Strictly  A-l  land,  rich 
deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Price  $150  an  acre — 20%  cash, 
no  further  payment  until  fall  of 
1916,  balance  in  8  equal  annual  pay- 
ments ;  interest  6% — Ten  Years  to 
Tay. 

Send  today  for  particulars. 

VERNON  J.  BARLOW, 
Dept.  D, 
221  L.  A.  Investment  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  F7706.  Main  5690. 


the  barn  or  other  feeding  places.  The 
location  of  these  feeding  troughs  depends 
upon  the  dairyman,  some  preferring  to 
feed  outside  the  milking  room,  claiming 
it  is  more  sanitary,  while  others  feed  in 
the  milking  barn  the  same  as  they  do  al- 
falfa hay. 

While  outside  feeding  Is  considered 
much  more  sanitary,  and  is  essential 
where  the  bacterial  count  is  to  be  held 
down,  the  ordinary  feeding  methods  used 
with  straight  hay  ration  are  generally 
practiced.  Most  authorities  claim  that 
the  proper  way  to  feed  ensilage  is  to  milk 
first  and  then  feed,  and  if  this  is  done, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  use  feed  troughs 
outside  of  the  milking  barn. 

If  not  fed  too  liberally,  a  cow  will 
clean  up  her  ration  entirely,  and  no  foul 
odors  will  be  noticed  around  the  trough, 
but  about  the  safest  way  is  to  first  put 
in  the  hay  and  then  spread  the  ensilage 
on  top.  If  there  are  any  juices,  the  hay 
will  absorb  them  in  this  manner,  and  the 
trough  is  kept  perfectly  clean. 

As  to  the  proper  amount  of  ensilage  to 
feed  per  cow,  it  may  be  said  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  animal,  the  same  as  other 
foods;  but  a  very  good  working  example 
was  tried  out  on  J.  L.  Jameson's  ranch,  in 
Tulare  county,  last  year.  At  the  time 
there  were  23  to  25  head  of  high-grade 
Holsteins  being  milked,  part  heifers  and 
part  mature  cows,  which  were  given  a 
daily  ration  of  30  pounds  of  ensilage  and 
five  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  On  this  ra- 
tion the  herd  average  was  $11  per  month 
for  the  entire  winter.  This  could  have 
been  increased  to  40  pounds  of  ensilage 
or  cut  down  to  a  much  smaller  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  one  figures 
on  feeding. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  average  cow 
will  consume  between  30  and  40  pounds 
a  day,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  her 
a  liberal  amount  of  alfalfa  in  connection, 
for  if  she  is  of  good  dairy  type  one  can 
rest  assured  that  the  extra  feed  will  come 
back  through  the  milk  pail.  It  is  usually 
considered  a  waste  to  feed  ensilage  to 
hogs,  as  they  only  eat  the  kernel  part 
and  waste  the  balance. 


SILO  QUESTIONS. 

Would  a  silo  be  practical  if  built  on 
a  steep  hillside  slope  as  accompanying  dia- 
gram shows?  Must  a  silo  be  free  from 
air  in  order  to  preserve  silage,  and  is 
a  silo  always  emptied  from  the  bottom? 
In  cases  where  silage  becomes  rancid,  is 
it  caused  from  exposure  to  air  in  top  or 
bottom?  What  sort  of  doors  are  used  to 
empty  arid  fill  in  order  to  make  a  silo  air- 
tight?— Enquirer,  Edgewood. 

ANSWER  BT  J.  C.  LOOMIS. 

From  your  illustration  we  take  it  that 
your  plan  is  to  so  construct  the  silo  that 
it  leans  against  the  hillside.  If  this  is 
the.  plan,  would  say  that  while  we  have 
never  seen  one  so  constructed,  we  would 
consider  it  unpractical.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  feasible  to  build  on 
such  a  location  if  a  perpendicular  silo 
was  used  and  with  sufficient  leveling  or 
perhaps  cutting  at  the  base  for  room 
to  place  the  cutter,  and  allow  room  for 
wagons  to  unload,  it  would  seem  that  a 
hillside  would  be  as  good  as  any  other 
place. 

Silos  are  never  emptied  from  the  bot- 
tom, but  on  the  contrary  from  the  top, 
either  a  continuous  or  panel  door  system 
being  used,  both  of  which  have  been  fully 
covered  several  times  through  these  col- 
umns recently. 

As  will  be  noted  in  another  column, 
rancid  silage  is  usually  caused  by  cutting 
the  corn  before  it  is  properly  matured. 
Any  of  the  legumes,  when  used  in  this 
way,  are  apt  to  be  foul  smelling,  and  are 
for  that  reason  undesirable  in  many  in- 
stances. 


To  make  good  silage,  the  structure  must 
certainly  be  air-tight,  otherwise  the  en- 
silage rots  instead  of  fermeting,  just  the 
same  as  sauerkraut.  Write  to  our  ad- 
vertisers for  silo  plans,  and  you  will 
learn  by  illustrations  and  otherwise  much 
about  silo  construction  and  silo  methods. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


BERK  SHI  RES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE— Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna.  R.  D.,  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     L     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS— Bull 
calves  sired  by  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontlacs  and  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Butter  Boy,  the  sires  of  world's  record 
cows.  Pedigrees  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. Clausen  &  Peterson,  Blacks  Stat., 
Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
raady  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 


3RADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holsteln 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley.  . 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox.  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT.  K.  2.  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frlesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2.  Tulare,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farro.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
r.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON  CO.,   Williams,   Cal.— Reg. 
Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Three  jacks  and  one  Jenny. 
To  close  an  estate.  Philip  S.  Driver, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas   W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodlund.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  PetaKima.  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


FOR  SALE: — Burebred  yearling  Cotswold 
bucks.  For  further  particulars  inquire 
of  Lewis  Sharp,  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada. 


FOR  SALE: — 85  highly  graded  young 
Shropshire  ewes;  two  thoroughbred 
rams.    Perkins  &  Co..  Perkins.  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3, 

Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  best  all- 
around  dog  of  the  day.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock.  DROMORE  KENNELS, 
Vallejo.  CaL 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell.  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns 
Palclnes,  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT,    Santa    Roan — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  rattle 


The  HINMAN  MILKING  MA- 
CHINE took  First  Premium  at  the 
1913  State  Fair. 

Manteca,  Cal.,  July  20th,  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Daniells  &  Son, 

Modesto,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  great  success 
I  am  having  with  the  Hlnman  Milker. 
I  had  four  machines  installed  a  year 
ago  and  have  been  milking  an  average 
of  forty-six  cows  and  the  work  has 
been  done  by  one  man. 

The  milkers  do  not  injure  the  cows 
in  any  way.  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
they  seem  to  like  it,  or  at  least  they 
seem  to  be  more  contented  when  the 
machine  is  used. 

I  do  not  think  any  dairyman  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  the  Hlnman  Milkers. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  POWERS. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Modesto,  Cal. 

California  and  Oregon  Agents. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Horse  Breeders  Should  Organize. 


We  have  received  a  letter  signed  "Fair 
Play"  and  also  a  visit  from  the  writer 
regarding  a  situation  in  the  class  of  aged 
Percheron  stallions  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  matter  has  also  come  up  from  other 
quarters  and  depicts  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  affairs.  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  horse  that  stood  first  was  found- 
ered, which  is  not  especially  to  his  dis- 
credit as  a  breeder,  or  at  least,  it  is  not 
considered  in  the  State  Law  as  being  any- 
thing to  call  for  disbarment  for  registry, 
like  ringbone  and  a  number  of  other  ail- 
ments. The  horse  that  stood  second,  ac- 
cording to  our  visitor,  was  windbroke, 
which  should,  according  to  the  State  law 
disbar  him  from  registry  with  the  Stal- 
lion Registry  Board,  and  therefore  make 
it  unlawful  to  use  him  for  breeding  for 
hire.  The  horse,  however,  was  not  only 
permitted  to  be  shown,  but  goes  before 
the  public  as  worthy  of  high  credit  as  a 
prize  winner  in  competition  with  the  best 
horses  in  the  State.  As  an  explanation 
of  such  awards  Judge  Caine  is  said  to 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Pup  — It  it  penetrat- 
CUT  ing,aoothiDg  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1L  a  Soree,  Braise*, or 
1119  Wounds,  Felnns 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  ^„n!on„n8d 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  hae 
DOQj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
^niiisonous  substance 
tnd  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Irom  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  Cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailment*  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
CornblU.  Tel.— "One  bottU  Cauatla  Balsam  did 

my  rbenmatiim  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'ibiUt."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1  .BO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugfietl,  or  Mnt 
I  by  01  expreie  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  tree  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  acusul  is  enough. 


COUISON  uO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal- 
i  Lfornla  and  Western  stockmen,  because 
*  they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
,  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

J 10- dose  pkge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

150-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

,  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  in  any  injector. 
I  but  Cutter's  is  simplest,  strongest  and 
easiest  to  use. 
Every  package  dated,   unused  pills  returnable  for 
free  exchange  for  fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  any 
uther)  as  it  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    2M>  doses.  10  p.ct. ;  500  doses.  20  p.ct. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't  stock,  order  from 
Laboratory,  giving  address  plainly.    We  prepay  charges 
and  ship  promptly.    Send  personal  check  or  M.  O. 
THE    CUTTER    LABORATORY.    BERKELEY.  CAL. 


LEG: 


have  stated  that  the  aged  Percherons 
were  an  indifferent  lot. 

There  are  two  big  injustices  done  if 
this  is  the  case,  one  in  permitting  a  wind 
broke  horse  to  go  before  the  public  as  a 
horse  of  high  standing  when  the  law  if 
properly  enforced  would  prevent  his  be- 
ing used  for  public  service,  and  secondly, 
the  inference  that  the  best  California  Per- 
cherons were  an  indifferent  lot  of  horses, 
not  a  very  encouraging  thing  for  the  own- 
er of  mares  who  wanted  to  raise  the  best 
colts  he  could  get. 

The  actual  facts  about  the  quality  of 
the  stallions  shown  in  this  class  is  stated 
in  the  letter  as  follows: 

"Now  it  seems  a  pity  and  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  money  that  outside  of  the 
first  and  second  prize  winners  all  these 
animals  have  been  selected  to  head  a 
bunch  of  registered  Percheron  mares  in 
this  State,  and  if  our  recollection  serves 
us  right,  there  was  in  all  about  10  ani- 
mals exhibited  in  this  class. 

"In  third,  fourth  and  fifth  positions 
we  noted  horses  owned  by  Titus,  Bond 
and  Bassett,  respectively,  the  latter  a 
third  prize  winner  in  Chicago,  and  the 
other  two  horses  that  are  always  taken 
into  consideration  wherever  shown. 

"Now  it  seems  to  us,  whilst  we  grant 
that  none  of  these  three  specimens  are 
faultless,  Judge  Caine  never  tackled  the 
game  of  breeding,  otherwise  he  would  al- 
low for  discrepancies  which  arise  in  such 
a  business,  or  more  probably  he  is  not  in 
love  with  this  particular  breed  of  horse. 

"Now  that  Judge  Caine  has  thrown  the 
gauntlet  to  this  particular  class,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  particular  deficien- 
cies of  this  class  separately,  and  if  it  is 
not  fresh  enough  in  his  mind  to  analyze 
the  same,  we  will  endeavor  to  refresh 
his  memory." 

If  bad  conditions  exist  they  should  be 
remedied  and  the  only  way  to  remedy 
them  is  for  the  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  get  busy  and  do  something.  If  such 
a  situation  as  is  described  here  actually 
did  exist,  the  horsemen  of  the  State 
should  bestir  themselves  and  see  that  two 
things  are  done.  First,  that  the  rules  of 
the  State  Fair  affecting  horses  shown 
are  regarded,  only  fit  horses  shown 
and  judging  properly  done.  Secondly, 
that  the  stallion  law  is  enforced,  which 
will  not  permit  a  horse  with  an  unsound- 
ness prohibited  by  law  from  being  stood 
for  public  service.  They  will  then  great- 
ly benefit  themselves  and  confer  an  In- 
estimable benefit  upon  the  State.  No 
law  can  be  enforced  without  some  such 
public  backing. 

Horse  breeders  from  all  over  the  State 
were  at  the  Fair  and  know  just  how 
matters  stood,  whether  as  they  should  be 
or  as  they  should  not  be.  If  anything  is 
going  to  be  done  it  is  time  to  do  it,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  together,  form 
a  State  Horse  Breeders  Association  and 
get  the  machinery  started. 


ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  now  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  Holstein-Friesian  breeders 
to  the  changes  made  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  Advanced  Registry  office 
while  official  tests  are  in  progress.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  official  test,  probably 
in  order  to  encourage  our  breeders  in 
such  work,  it  has  been  considered  that  a 
breeder  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  tests,  and  that  he  was  priv- 
ileged to  keep  the  results  of  such  tests 
from  the  public,  and  to  use  the  thirty  day 
interval  allowed  for  reporting  tests  in 
the  obtaining  possession  of  as  many  rela- 
tives of  the  cow  tested  as  might  be  pos- 
sible. So  for  many  years,  while  I,  as  Su- 
perintendent of  A.  R.,  have  required  all 
breeders  making  tests  with  productions 


above  certain  minimums  to  keep  me  ad- 
vised as  to  the  productions  from  day  to 
day,  in  order  that  verification  tests  might 
be  ordered  when  desirable.  I  have  held 
such  reports  and  all  other  knowledge  that 
came  to  me  as  strictly  confidential. 

Holding  that  it  is  an  oversight  of  the 
Advanced  Registry  Office  and  acceptance 
by  that  office  that  makes  test  valuable, 
and  because  it  is  claimed  that  abuses  have 
arisen  under  the  old  system  that  have  re- 
sulted in  others  than  the  owner  reaping 
the  advantage,  the  Association  at  the 
meeting  in  June  adopted  a  resolution  that 
abrogates  any  and  all  special  rights  that 
the  owner  has  hitherto  been  granted  in 
the  matter  of  official  tests  made.  The  res- 
olution makes  it  obligatory  for  the  owner 
to  report  the  progress  on  all  tests  showing 
results  above  certain  minimums,  and  ob- 
ligatory for  the  Supt.  of  A.  R.  to  promptly 
report  the  results  of  all  great  tests  to  the 
public.  The  Board  of  Officers  holds  a 
meeting  at  Chicago  during  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  at  which  meeting  it  is  ex- 
pected that  such  amendments  to  the  rules 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  authorized.  The  new  rules 
and  forms  will  be  ready  in  November. 


It  will  be  made  the  duty  of  the  owner 
report  to  this  office,  on  forms  furnish'< 
the  names  of  all  cows  to  be  placed  in  tes 
with  certain  other  information,  and  will 
provide  that  failure  to  keep  the  Supt.  of 
A.  R.  advised  of  the  progress  of  any  test 
that  may  show  results  above  a  specified 
minimum  amount  may  be  held  as  cause 
for  the  rejection  of  such  test. 

M.  H.  Gardner, 
Supt.  of  Advanced  Registry. 


Short  courses  in  livestock,  irrigation, 
horticulture  and  viticulture  will  begin  at 
the  University  Farm  October  27.  Some 
courses  are  now  in  progress. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 

704  Bryant  St.,         Fan  Francisco 


A  Dependable 
Water  Supply 


You  cannot  afford  to  gamble  an  entire  season  s  crop 
against  an  uncertain  pump.  You  must  be  insured  againsi 
water  shortage  and  keep  things  growing,  by  using  a  ae- 
pendable  pumping  system.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  nas 
demonstrated  under  all  conditions  its  ability  to  produce  more 
water  economically  than  other  systems.  "If  there  is  any 
water  in  the  ground,  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is  sure  to 
get  it."  Built  to  meet  all  conditions — to  overcome  every 
pumping  dfflculty;  constructed  to  produce  more  water  at 
less  expense,  the — 

Layne  &  Bowler  System 

— can  be  depended  upon  the  entire  year.  Layne  &  Bowler 
pumps  have  stood  the  test.  They  have  proven  their  su- 
periority. Simple  to  install,  simple  to  operate  and  simple  in 
construction,  they  require  little  or  no  attention.  They  are 
rigidly  adjusted,  and  compact — all  bearings  are  enclosed,  and 
unaffected  by  grit  or  sand.  They  eliminate  the  old  style 
well  pit  and  its  dangerous  troubles — are  constructed  so  that 
all  adjusting  is  done  on  top  of  the  ground.  Install  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System — lower  your  water  producing  cost, 
insure  a  continual  supply  and  eliminate  further  experiments. 
The  Layne  &  Bowler  Service  will  assi6t  you  free,  to  over- 
come your  present  pumping  troubles.  Write  our  irrigation 
and  water  experts  for  free  advice. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  all  about  the 
development  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  the  story  of 
Its  many  successful  users.  "Let  the  World's  Largest  Water 
Developers  solve  your  Pumping  Problems." 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  is 
economical  in  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 
Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

San  Framelaeo,  Ca£ 

LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Los  A»gelesSL   WORKS,  West  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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Some  Diseases  of 

Probably  tbe  oldest  saying  about  horses 
is,  "No  hoof,  no  horse,"  for  hoof  troubles 
are  more  numerous  than  any  other  kind 
and  deserve  more  notice.  The  following 
summary,  which  is  taken  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  will 
be  valuable  as  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
leading  foot  troubles,  their  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  care. 

Corn. — This  is  a  bruise  of  the  sensitive 
foot  under  the  horn  of  the  sole,  and  the 
seat  is  in  the  triangular  space  between 
tbe  bars  and  the  wall  at  the  heel.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  forefeet,  and  generally  on  the 
inside.  The  earliest  sign  is  a  red  stain- 
ing of  the  horn,  which  later  becomes  pur- 
ple, then  yellow. 

i  Cause. — Certain  types  of  bad  conforma- 
tion predispose  to  it,  namely,  wide  open 
feet  with  low  heels,  and  those  with  flat 
soles,  but  the  direct  cause  is  the  pressure 
6f  the  heel  of  the  shoe.  A  short  shoe 
fitted  too  closely;  a  shoe  worn  too  long, 
when  as  the  hoof  grows  the  shoe  is  car- 
ried forward  and  heel  presses  on  the  seat 
of  the  corn;  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife, 
lowering  the  inside  heel  too  much;  and 
excessive  paring,  thus  weakening  the  sole, 
may  all  cause  a  corn. 

Symptoms. — Often  shortness  of  step; 
when  at  rest,  he  shifts  weight  from  one 
foot  to  another,  but  lameness  is  not  char- 
acteristic. If  neglected,  suppuration  may 
supervene,  with  intense  lameness,  and 
pus  may  work  its  way  upward  and  burst 
the  coronet,  causing  what  is  known  as  a 
"quittor." 

Treatment. — The  direct  cause  must  be 
removed,  and  in  most  cases  the  shoeing 
requires  attention,  and  a  three-quarter 
shoe,  plain  or  bar,  will  be  found  useful, 
and  its  use  should  be  continued  until  the 
corn  has  worn  out.  In  a  dry  corn  noth- 
ing else  is  required.  Paring  out  corns 
is  to  be  avoided  at  all  times,  as  the  sole 
is  weakened  and  no  good  results  follow 
this,  practice.  If  pus  is  present,  the  horny 
sole"  over  the  affected  area  must  be  re- 
moved, and  its  evacuation  aided  by  anti- 
septic poultices,  such  as  a  bran  poultice, 
a  little  lysol  being  added  to  the  water 
with  which  it  is  made.  This  should  be 
continued  'for  a  couple  of  days,  after 
whith  the  wound  should  be  packed  once 
daily  with  the  following  dressing:  Iodo- 
form 1  part,  boracic  acid  6  parts — or 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform  and 
eucalyptus  oil — then  covered  with  a  piece 
of  tow  and  bandaged,  and  treatment  con- 
tinued until  healing  occurs. 

In  a  neglected  case  which  has  evenu- 
ated  in  the  formation  of  a  quittor,  the 
services  of  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
should  if  possible  be  at  once  procured. 

Thrush. — This  is  indicated  by  a  fetid 
discharge  from  the  frog.  It  is  first  no- 
ticed in  the  cleft  of  that  organ,  and  if 
neglected  may  spread,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  frog  may  slough  out.  It 
is  common  in  badly-kept  stables,  where 
the  animals  stand  in  decomposing  faeces 
and  urine,  with  the  result  that  the  hind 
fee*  become  affected.  Horses  grazing  on 
damp  pastures,  or  kept  in  wet  and  dirty 
sheds,  also  suffer. 

Treatment. — All  loose  horn  should  be 
pared  away  if  the  discharge  is  profuse. 
PAulticing  the  feet  for  a  day  or  so  is 
advisable,  after  which  the  application  of 
th'e  following  powder  once  daily  will  gen- 
erally effect  a  cure:  calomel,  1  oz. ;  cala- 
mine, 3  oz.  The  powder  should  be  worked 
down  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  and  then 
some  tow  well  wedged  in  on  top  of  it 
to"  prevent  it  coming  out.  The  above 
treatment  can  be  much  supplemented  by 
lining  shoes  low  at  the  heels,  and  so  al- 
lowing frog  pressure. 
4 

ILamisitis,  or  Fever  in  the  Feet. — An 
inflammation  of  all  the  vascular  struc- 
tures of  the  foot.    It  most  commonly 


the  Horse's  Hoo£ 

affects  both  forefeet,  rarely  both  hind, 
though  one  foot  alone  or  all  four  may  be 
involved.  Some  animals  are  predisposed 
to  it  as  the  result  of  defective  conforma- 
tion, that  is,  horses  with  flat,  badly-formed 
feet  and  those  with  weak  heels.  Grossly 
fat  horses  are  liable,  as  excessive  weight 
has  to  be  borne,  and  once  an  animal  has 
had  one  attack  he  is  liable  to  another. 

Of  the  most  direct  exciting  causes  are 
errors  in  diet,  large  feeds  of  new  grains 
— wheat,  oats,  etc. — long  journeys  on  bad 
roads,  causing  overexertion;  errors  in 
luting  the  first  pair  of  shoes,  especially 
if  preceded  by  excessive  paring.  It  oc- 
casionally occurs  after  severe  attacks  of 
influenza  and  colic,  and  after  the  admin- 
istration of  too  severe  doses  of  purga- 
tive medicine,  and  sometimes  is  seen  as 
a  sequel  to  a  difficult  foaling. 

Symptoms. — Shivering  fits,  rapid  breath- 
ing, blowing,  stiffening  of  the  loins,  tem- 
perature up  to  105°  Fahrenheit,  or 
even  106°  Fahrenheit,  mouth  dry,  lining 
membranes  of  eyelids  and  nostrils  in- 
jected, urine  passed  in  small  quantities 
and  high  colored,  and  faeces  pellety  and 
covered  with  mucus;  hoofs  and  coronets 
very  hot.  The  animal  stands  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  attitude.  When 
forefeet  are  affected  they  are  advanced, 
resting  the  heels,  and  the  hind  brought 
forward  underneath  the  body;  when  the 
hindfeet  are  affected,  the  fore  and  hind 
are  brought  together  underneath  the 
body,  and  there  is  a  great  inclination 
to  lie  down;  once  down  he  lies  with  legs 
stretched  out,  moving  them  in  a  weary 
fashion,  and  is  not  inclined  to  rise.  If 
all  four  feet  are  affected,  the  animal 
stands  with  them  spread  out  in  front  and 
behind. 

Treatment  depends  on  the  cause.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  shoes  should,  if 
possible,  be  removed  at  once,  and  bran 
poultices,  either  hot  or  cold,  applied,  and 
the  animal  kept  as  warm  as  possible. 
When  due  to  errors  in  feeding,  the  ani- 
mal .should  be  given  a  good  dose  of  laxa- 
tive medicine,  from  1  to  2  pints  of  lin- 
seed oil,  according  to  size,  and  its  action 
aided  by  enemas  of  soap  and  water.  If 
due  to  over  riding  or  driving,  diarrhoea 
is  usually  present,  and  no  laxative  medi- 
cine is  required. 

The  following  drench  may  be  given  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  reduce  fever: 

Spirits  ether  nit.,  V>  oz. 

Liquor  ammonia  acetate,  V.  oz. 

Tincture  belladonna,  from  to  1%  oz., 
according  to  size. 

Water,  1  pint, 
and  may  be  repeated  in  four  hours  if 
required. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  hay,  bran 
mashes,  and  green  food  if  procurable;  no 
grains  must  be  allowed  during  the  at- 
tack. Once  the  acute  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  the  animal  should 
be  shod  as  soon  as  possible  with  shoes 
thickened  at  the  heels  and  the  length 
of  the  heels  increased  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  should  also  be  given  gentle 
exercise. 

Wounds  of  the  Hook. — The  above  may 
be  regarded  as  indicating  all  injuries 
caused  by  an  animal  treading  on  for- 
eign bodies,  which  thus  penetrate  the 
soft  structures  of  the  foot.  Such  bodies 
include  nails,  wire,  and  pieces  of  iron 
or  glass.  The  horny  sole  is  sufficient 
protection,  and  such  foreign  bodies  al- 
most invariably  enter  through  the  frog, 
injuring  the  sensitive  under  structures 
of  that  organ,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
may  injure  the  pedal  or  navicular  bones. 

Treatment. — The  objects  aimed  at  are 
to  prevent  infection,  and  to  limit  the 
spread  of  inflammation.  The  foreign 
body  must  be  located  and  removed,  and 
precautions  taken  against  any  particles 
being  left  behind,  after  which  the  wound 


must  be  well  washed  out  with  some  an- 
tiseptic solution.  If  a  nail  has  caused 
the  injury,  the  track  should  be  cut  out 
until  the  injured  soft  structures  are  ex- 
posed, after  which  the  wound  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  some  anti- 
septic, such  as  Jeyes'  or  lysol,  and  then 
packed  with  either  of  the  dressings  rec- 
ommended for  the  treatment  of  suppurat- 


ing corn,  and  then  bandaged.  The  wound 
must  be  dressed  and  bandaged  daily  un- 
til healing  occurs.  When  the  animal  is 
fit  for  work,  the  sole  should  be  smeared 
with  tar,  packed  with  tow,  and  a  leather 
sole  put  on  with  the  first  shoeing  to  pre- 
vent any  future  injury  to  the  old  wound, 
which  will  then  be  only  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  horn. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Fsrtlamd,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

ADDRESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States 
During;  the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  NatL  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank, 
Portland.  Ore.  First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Bank  of  Yolo, 
Davis.  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS       -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


"HILLCREST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 


Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires,  but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  every  first 
prize  in  the  Shire  classes  was  won  by 
horses  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm. 

x  Stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  reasonable 
.  \  prices. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


Hopland  Herd  Shorthorn  Cattle 


Eight  Yearling  Bulls,  Grandsons  of  the  famous  sire  King  Edward — 

six  dark  red  and  two  roan. 

Also  three  registered  yearling  Holstein  Bulls,  exceptionally  good 
values.   Write  for  prices. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,     Hopland,  Cal. 


100  -Hereford  Bull  Calves  100 

=====  FOR  SALE  = 

Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION  MONTEREY.  CAL. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


In  a  communication  to  this  office,  C. 
M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  states  that  Ayr- 
shire Day  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
will  be  October  27,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  breed  will  make  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  showing  this  year. 

A  company  known  as  the  Pacific  Land 
&  Cattle  Co.  is  preparing  10,000  acres 
of  land,  across  the  Mexican  line  from 
Calexico,  where  it  expects  to  fatten  sev- 
eral thousand  head  of  beef  cattle  next 
year.  Alfalfa  will  be  the  main  crop,  with 
some  acreage  in  cotton,  the  latter  to 
furnish  cotton  seed  for  finishing. 


The  Onstott  Estate,  near  Gridley,  has 
remodeled  its  dairy  barns  and  is  milk- 
ing 90  head  of  cows.  Another  dairy  will 
be  established  on  the  river  ranch  in 
the  future. 


The  management  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  October  23 
to  November  1,  1913,  has  designated 
Thursday,  October  30,  as  Holstein  Day, 
and  has  prepared  a  program  for  that  day 
which  calls  for  special  consideration  of 
the  Blacks-and-Whites  and  their  interests. 


After  a  10-day  trip  into  the  Modesto 
and  Turlock  districts  of  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, C.  J.  Heisey,  manager  of  the  Churchill 
Creamery  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  returned 
home  during  the  week  with  230  head  of 
excellent  dairy  cows.  The  Fallon  Project 
Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  dairying  and  with 
good  grade  foundations  like  these  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  leading  livestock  dis- 
tricts in  Nevada. 


The  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery 
broke  all  past  records  in  disbursements 
during  the  week  when  nearly  $26,000  was 
paid  out  for  butter-fat  received  during 
September.  Prices  were  good,  being  41 
cents  for  sour  cream  and  42  cents  for 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 


Enterprise  Stock  farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cat 


QUALITY  BERKSH1RES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 
A  FOUNDATION  HERD  OF 

Pure  Bred  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

Owing  to  other  business,  I  will  sell 
at  once  my  herd  of  16  Jerseys,  partly 
registered,  including  18  month  old  bull 
Gerties  Woodland  Son  106120,  sired  by 
the  famous  bull  Gerties  Son,  and  whose 
dam  was  Lady's  Setty  Victor.  Also  my 
herd  of  Berkshires,  including  3  boars. 
3  brood  sows  due  to  farrow  soon,  and 
2  gilts.  This  herd  produced  the  boar, 
Brinton's  Longfellow  Junior,  champion 
boar  at  Sacramento,  1912;  also  got 
first  for  best  boar  under  two  years  at 
State  Fair,  1913. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing your  foundation  herd  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Call  at  my  ranch  near  town  or  write. 
A.    H.    II  It  I  \  TO  V.    WOODLAND,  CAL. 


sweet.  The  total  amount  paid  out  to 
Tulare  dairymen  for  the  same  period  was 
$88,107.02. 

A  shipment  of  draft  horses  consisting 
of  20  head  ranging  in  weight  from  1200 
to  1800  pounds  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Stanislaus  county  last  wek. 
Prices  ranged  from  $100  to  $250  each. 

Plans  for  the  entertainment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  California  Dairy  Association 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Tulare  November  6 
to  8  are  well  under  way.  A  large  dele- 
gation is  expected,  as  this  is  the  big  event 
for  dairymen  each  year  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  advancement  of  the  industry. 

The  Paicines  Ranch  Co.  sold  20  head 
of  Durham  bulls  last  week  to  Henry  W. 
Lynch  to  be  shipped  to  Pleyto,  and  20 
head  to  Frank  Silliman,  of  Watsonville, 
who  also  purchased  the  three-year-old 
Shire  stallion  that  was  shown  at  the 
State  Fair  in  1912. 

Fifty  thousand  sheep  will  be  dipped  at 
Marcuse  Station,  in  Sutter  county,  this 
fall.  Among  the  tanks  there  are  in  charge 
of  Peterson  and  Campbell  a  State  inspec- 
tor seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

Several  trainloads  of  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  Mendocino  county  into  the 
lower  sections.  Among  those  who  have 
made  recent  shipments  was  Jim  Dunn, 
whose  stock  went  to  Solano  county. 

An  auction  sale  of  dairy  cows,  held  in 
Tulare  county  last  week,  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $55.35. 


The  beef  situation  at  the  Portland  Stock 
Yards  for  the  past  week  has  been  very 
favorable.  Prices  are  5  and  10  cents 
higher,  prime  steers  ranging  from  $7.75 
to  $8;  cows,  $6.50  to  $6.75';  range  steers, 
$7.50  to  $7.75;  and  bulls,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Swine  also  advanced,  light  hogs  going  at 
$8.25  to  $8.65,  and  heavyweights  at  $7.25 
to  $8.  The  sheep  market  was  stronger, 
with  ewes  at  $3.90  top,  extra  choice  lambs 
$5.50,  average  good  grade  lambs  steady 
at  $5  to  $5.25. 

Nearly  $145,000  was  paid  to  dairymen 
in  Kings  county,  during  the  past  week, 
by  creameries  operating  in  that  section. 
The  prices  paid  for  September  were  about 
5  cents  higher  than  those  of  August. 

Sam  Rhoads.  of  French  Camp,  has,  ac- 
cording to  a  report,  put  up  104  tons  of 
ensilage  f.rom  6'4  acres  of  corn.  This 
is  a  very  good  yield  and  demonstrates 
that  the  silo  is  practical,  from  a  corn- 
growing  standpoint,  in  California. 

A  land  and  cattle  show  is  being  held 
at  Sisson,  Siskiyou  county,  this  week. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  all  lines 
are  to  be  taken  up. 


CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  MEN'S 
PROGRAM. 

The  California  Creamery  Operators  and 
State  Dairymen's  Associations  will  hold 
their  annual  conventions  jointly  at  Tu- 
lare, November  6,  7,  and  8.  The  opening 
day  papers  will  be  read  by  J.  P.  Murphy, 
president  of  the  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation; A.  J.  Pillsbury,  on  "Liability 
and  Compensation  Insurance;"  F.  W.  An- 
dreason,  on  "Works  of  State  Dairy  Bu- 
ureau;"  address  by  Helmer  Rabild;  C.  L. 
Mitchell,  on  "Future  of  Co-operation;" 
S.  H.  Greene,  on  "The  Creamery  Man- 
agers' Association." 

Friday,  J.  W.  Guiberson  will  deliver  an 
address  on  "The  State  Dairy  Association;" 
Prof.  C.  M.  Haring  on  "How  the  College 
of  Agriculture  Can  Help  the  Dairymen 
in  Dealing  with  Bovine  Tuberculosis;" 
S.  O.  Walker,  "The  Need  of  Uniformity 
in  Dairy  Laws;"  S.  A.  Carver,  "Dairy 
Legislation;"  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow,  "Why  I 


Opposed  the  Dairy  Bills;"  Guy  H.  Miller. 
"Practical  Breeding  for  Production;"  W. 
S.  Guilford,  "Business  Efficiency  in  the 
Dairy;"  A.  Jensen;  on  "Grading  Cream;" 
W.  H.  Roussel,  "Marketing  Dairy  Prod- 


ucts;" Prof.  S.  M.  Davis,  "The  University 
Farm." 

Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  election  of 
officers,  business  session,  and  butter-scor- 
ing contest. 


Two  New  Dc  Laval 
Products 


Alpha  Engines 

Why  not  buy  an  up-to-date  en- 
gine that  has  done  away  with 
all  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  are  so  common  in 
most  gasoline  engines.  All 
Alpha  engines  have  the  new 
geared-in  magneto  and  re- 
quire no  cranking.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  engine. 


Ideal  Green  Feed 
Silos 

are  sweeping  the  field.  Dairy- 
men of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
are  coming  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  silo  and  to  ap- 
preciate just  how  much  better 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is 
than  any  other  make. 

Material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  silos  is  best 
grade  Redwood,  selected  tank 
stock.  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos 
are  air-tight,  which  keeps  the 
ensilage  from  spoiling  and  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS  TODAY 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY 
SUPPLY  CO. 
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101  Drum  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


'Everything  lor  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


HOLSTEIN -FRIES  IAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (813  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Aralia  De  Kol.  A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registeied  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  ">.ve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  ripe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912.  j 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AHES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 
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IX  PAYS  TO  USE  A  GOOD  RAM. 


Howard  Hackedorn  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  started  out  to  show 
by  actual  test  the  difference  in  profits 
derived  from  grade  ewes  bred  to  an 
average  medium  priced  mutton  type  ram 
as-  compared  with  the  profits  from  the 
same  class  of  ewes  when  bred  to  an  in- 
ferior ram.  He  used  such  a  ram  on  one 
lot  of  common  ewes  and  a  scrub  ram  on 
another  lot  of  the  same  kind.  These 
are  his  conclusions: 

1.  The  average  total  gain  of  the  lambs 
sired  by  the  better  ram  was  2.54  lbs. 
more  at  3  months  (93.61  days)  of  age 
than  the  average  total  gain  of  the  Iambs 
sired  by  the  inferior  ram  at  4  months 
C122.5  days)  of  age. 

2.  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  bet- 
ter lambs  was  26.6  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  lot  of  lambs  sired  by  the  in- 
ferior ram. 

3.  The  feed  eaten  by  the  lot  of  lambs 
sired  by  the  inferior  ram  was  59  per 
cent  more  than  that  eaten  by  the  lambs 
sired  by  the  superior  ram  The  grain 
eaten  per  100  lbs.  gain  was  88.78  lbs.  for 
the  former  lot  and  only  52.81  lbs.  for  the 
latter. 

4.  Both  lots  of  lambs  consumed  about 
the  same  amount  of  grain  at  the  same 
ages,  the  advantage  being  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  lambs  of  the  better  mutton 
type. 

6.  At  3  months  of  age,  the  lambs 
sired  by  the  ram  of  mutton  type  were 
9.39  lbs.  heavier  and  made  a  total  gain 
of  8.43  lbs.  greater  than  the  lambs  sired 
by  the  inferior  ram.  The  lambs  from 
the  scrub  sire  required  2.8  per  cent  more 
grain  per  100  lbs.  gain  than  did  the 
other  lot. 

6.  The  average  daily  rations  for  the 
two  lots  of  ewes  were  about  the  same. 

7.  l^ambs  sired  by  the  good  ram  sold 
for  $7.35  per  100  lbs.,  while  those  sired 
by  Inferior  ram  brought  only  $4.50  per 
100  lbs. 

,8.  The  lambs  were  thicker  fleshed, 
smoother,  broader  in  back  and  lighter  in 
the  pelts. 

A  good  strong  yearling  ram  should  be 
Bble  to  serve  fifty  ewes.  A  good  ram 
when  used  on  a  flock  of  grade  ewes  is  in 
many  cases  more  than  half  the  flock  be- 
cause he  will  usually  have  greater  ability 
td  stamp  his  character  on  the  offspring 
than  will  the  ewes.  So  with  a  small 
flock  of  grade  ewes,  worth  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  per  head,  one  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  good  mutton  ram.  As  the  value 
of  the  ewe  flock  increases,  one  can 
afford  a  high-class  ram.  It  is  economy  to 
have  a  ram  of  superior  character  at  the 
head  of  the  flock. 


A  BOOST  FOR  THE  OLD  PIPE 


Tobacco  is  extremely  efficacious  in  the 
killing  of  microbes,  according  to  Messrs. 
Langlais  and  Sartory,  of  Paris,  France, 
Who  state  their  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  five  minutes  tobacco  smoke  will 
kill  almost  all  the  microbes  in  the  saliva, 
thus  nearly  completely  sterilizing  the 
mouth.  One  of  the  experiments  carried 
out  by  MM.  Eanglala  and  Sartory  was  to 
place  several  cigars  in  water  containing 
many  millions  of  chole  ra  microbes  to  the 
square  inch.  The  tobacco  sterilized  and 
diestroyed  the  microbes  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

;  |  Of  course,  the  investigation  should  go 
farther  and  demonstrate  whether  all  mi- 
crobes were  killed  or  only  the  bad  ones. 
If  a  man  had  all  the  microbes  in  him 
Killed,  he  misiht  as  well  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  crematory! — Editob.] 


;  All  raisers  of  pure  bred  hogs  should 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association  which  Is  to  be  held  at 
I)avis,   November  7. 


The  Attraction  of  the  Farming  World 


The  Schmeiser  Land  Checker  and  Leveler 

Levels  the  land  and  leaves  it  perfectly  smooth.    Makes  perfectly  uniform,  straight  checks. 
Does  the  work  better  and  quicker  than  any  other  implement  or  method,  and 

SAVES  TWO-THIRDS  (%)  THE  COST 

Machines  are  operating  near  Davis.  Write  us,  giving  your  'phone  number,  and  we  will  advise 
when  and  where  they  can  be  seen.   See  it  for  yourself. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,  Davis,  California 


Irrigators 

XA/rif)  rlY*f*         Catalogue  No.  51 P 


Who  are 

Interested 

in  Lifting 

^ter from 

DeepMfells 
SKould 

WRITE 

for  TKi>s 


When  nrittng  xtate  the  depth  of  your 
rrel],  ete.,  ami  be  Mure  to  nttk  for  "Cata- 
logue >o.  r"i4l\"  Address:  Pomona  His. 
Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Pomona 
pumps 

/or 

Deep 

Well 
Pumping 


Pomona  manufacturing,?.!). 
Pomona,  California 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARC  FUR 
ISHED  WITH  MAGNETO  «■  GUARANTEED  5  YRS 


lu  *i  ei  10  is  20 

H>.  SIZES  ~ 
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pumps  Foa 


MILLEK  PUMPS** 
ARE  UNEQUALEDl  AND  OUTY. 


1 


pun* 
EMM 

3  GUARaKUlO 

NORMAN  B.  Mill***  CO.  SAW  FRANCI5CO 
Q3     MARK FT  STRFFT 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
Kami',  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Traj  s,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  stoekton.  California. 
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The  Riverside  County  Fair  and 
Poultry  Show. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Riverside  held  its  first  county  fair  and 
poultry  show  combined  on  October  6  to 
11.  To  say  that  it  was  a  success  from 
start  to  finish  is  to  put  it  very  mildly. 
The  display  of  produce  grown  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  something  no  other 
State  could  boast  of.  While  the  quality 
of  some  things  might  be  equaled  in  other 
States,  the  variety  of  good  things  grown 
to  perfection  on  California  soil  gives  her 
a  monopoly.  If  variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,  then  surely  Californians  ought  to 
have  the  life  abundant.  Instead  of  corn, 
alfalfa  was  king,  and  the  various  booths, 
made  chiefly  of  alfalfa,  reminded  one 
of  a  cool  nook  in  a  haystack.  Cotton, 
dates,  walnuts,  olives,  prunes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  many  other  fruits,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  were  there  in  abund- 
ance, besides  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  min- 
eral waters,  etc.,  and  as  evidence  that 
alfalfa  was  king,  a  large  loaf  of  bread 
made  from  alfalfa  was  on  exhibition  at 
one  of  the  booths,  but  though  I  was  very 
anxious  to  try  that  loaf  of  bread,  the 
man  in  charge  would  not  disobey  orders. 
It  appeared  he  was  instructed  to  cut  and 
distribute  that  loaf  of  bread  on  Saturday, 
and  as  I  came  home  on  Friday  I  missed 
the  bread. 

Woman's  Work. — If  the  agricultural 
products  were  of  extra  quality  and  vari- 
ety, we  can  truthfully  say  the  same  of 
the  woman's  department.  All  classes  of 
food  products,  such  as  canned  fruits,  jel- 
lies, bread,  cakes,  and  everything  within 
the  culinary  art  was  of  the  highest,  and 
the  judges  had  a  hard  time  placing  the 
awards.  In  the  department  of  needlework 
of  all  kinds,  competition  was  keen.  We 
are  too  much  inclined  these  days  to  think 
women  have  forgotten  many  of  the  old 
arts,  such  as  knitting  and  quilt  making, 
but  a  visit  to  Riverside  County  Fair 
would  dispel  any  such  illusion.  Being  a 
good  knitter  myself,  I  got  a  litle  pro- 
tuberance that  children  call  swell  head, 
and  fancied  all  I  had  to  do  was  just  walk 
home  with  the  premiums.  So  I  made  a 
few  entries  in  the  woman's  department 
— that  is,  in  the  knitting  class — -but  the 
lump  on  my  head  is  not  nearly  so  swelled 
since  the  visit  to  Riverside.  Talk  of 
competition!  Why  I  never  supposed  there 
were  so  many  women  interested  in  knit- 
ting. My  knitted  spread  was  really  a 
hack  number,  and  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  ever;  but  there  were  six  others,  and 
between  ourselves  the  judges  must  have 
just  had  to  guess,  for  it  would  have 
taken  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  tell 
which  was  best.  In  Irish  crochet  it  was 
the  same  way — so  many  good  pieces  that 
it  puzzled  anyone  to  tell  which  was  bet- 
ter than  the  last  one.  The  women  of 
southern  California  certainly  did  them- 
selves proud  at  this  county  fair,  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Livestock. — The  livestock  exhibit  was 
a  good  on  \  not  so  much  so  in  numbers 
as  in  quality.  In  horses  there  were  some 
good  Shires  and  one  or  two  good  Percher- 
ons  and  some  excellent  roadsters.  Hol- 
stein  cattle  led  in  numbers,  but  there 
were  a  few  fine  Short-horns,  with  very 
good  Durham  markings  and  shape.  The 
horses  and  cattle  were  led  twice  around 
the  race  track,  so  that  one  had  ample 
time  to  notice  the  good  points  of  each 
animal.  Of  course,  the  hogs  did  not 
parade,  but  there  were  some  fine  Berk- 
shires  and  Poland-Chinas  in  pens. 

The  Poultry  Show. — One  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  the  Riverside  poultry  show 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  and  as  he  was 
there  we  took  his  word  for  it.  Indeed 


it  is  hard  to  tell  where  there  has  been 
a  better  show,  considering  the  time  of 
year.  Most  fowls  are  in  the  molt  and 
none  appeared  at  their  best,  but  the  qual- 
ity was  good. 

All  the  old  breeds  were  well  represent- 
ed and  some  of  the  newer  ones.  White 
Rocks  were  really  grand  in  quality;  it 
is  rare  to  see  such  fine  birds  as  were 
exhibited  at  this  show.  There  were  some 
good  Barred  Rocks,  too;  Patridge  Rocks 
were  also  good;  but  there  were  no  Buff 
Rocks.  There  was  a  good  turn  out  of 
the  Orpingtons,  both  Buff  and  White, 
which  shows  that  they  still  lead  in  popu- 
larity. There  were  three  varieties  of 
Leghorns,  the  Black,  Brown,  and  White, 
with  the  White  leading  in  numbers,  and 
I  might  also  say  in  quality,  for  it  is 
not  often  one  sees  so  many  good  White 
Leghorns  as  were  to  be  seen  at  this  show. 
They  were  exhibited  in  pens,  in  yards, 
and  single,  and  some  even  came  in  their 
working  clothes  without  dress  suits  or 
grooming,  just  to  show  how  they  could 
work  these  fall  days.  I  visited  one  of  the 
prominent  poultry  ranches  of  Riverside, 
and  was  taken  around  and  shown  just 
how  they  raised  poultry  there  and  what 
is  being  done,  but  this  will  have  to  be 
a  separate  story,  for  it  is  quite  a  long 
one. 

In  pigeons  there  were  such  a  variety 
and  so  many  of  them  that  it  really  looked 
as  if  every  boy  in  the  country  ought  to 
have  a  pair,  and  while  I  am  no  judge  of 
these  little  pets,  I  am  sure  there  were 
some  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen 
at  any  show. 

The  Indian  Parade. — To  me,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  fair  was  the 
Indian  children  from  the  Sherman  School. 
Surely  the  money  being  spent  in  train- 
ing and  educating  these  children  is  well 
spent.  Anything  that  makes  for  charac- 
ter and  training  a  child  so  that  it  can 
make  its  own  living  in  the  world  is  well 
done,  and  the  work  of  training  these  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  is  certainly  being 
well  done.  On  Friday  these  school  child- 
ren paraded  around  the  racetrack  twice, 
giving  examples  of  the  work  they  are 
being  taught,  and  it  was  really  inspiring 
to  see  how  advanced  they  are  in  all  the 
crafts.  Such  exhibits  as  these  make  one 
proud  to  be  an  American  citizen;  the 
pity  is  that  our  schooling,  or  educational 
system,  has  not  done  the  same  for  our 
own  race.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  if  every  child  were  taught  some  useful 
occupation  along  with  his  mental  work! 
Head  and  hands  should  work  together, 
and  our  educators  are  beginning  to  see 
it  now,  so  we  shall  have  better  equipped 
boys  and  girls  in  the  near  future.  At 
the  Sherman  school  the  girls  are  taught 
housework,  laundry  work,  cooking,  bak- 
ing, dressmaking,  lace  making,  nursing, 
and  indeed  everything  useful,  and  all 
these  trades  were  demonstrated  on  gaily 
decorated  floats  in  the  parade. 

The  boys  had  charge  of  the  stock  be- 
longing to  the  school  farm,  and  had 
floats  representing  the  printing  trade;  in 
fact,  they  printed  circulars  and  threw 
them  broadcast  en  route  in  the  parade. 
There  were  also  blacksmiths,  engineers, 
gardeners,  bakers  and  tailors.  Agriculture 
in  all  its  phases  seemed  to  be  the  leading 
occupation.  The  boys  had  some  pretty 
good  horses  and  extra  good  cattle,  and 
they  knew  how  to  handle  them.  What 
was  meant  to  represent  the  old  time  when 
our  soldier  boys  had  to  go  out  against 
the  Indians  was  a  little  band  of  warri- 
ors painted  ready  for  the  warpath.  These 
braves  led  the  parade,  and  as  the  day 
was  very  warm,  it  certainly  looked  like 
a  case  of  cruelty  to  animals,  if  not  men, 
for  the  paint  ran  In  streaks  down  their 


faces  while  they  marched  like  stoics  of 
old.  On  the  laundry  wagon  an  old-time 
squaw  and  her  method  of  washing  with 
her  hands  was  the  comparison.  One  float 
had  an  imitation  tepee  with  a  half  dozen 
little  children  dressed  in  blankets,  while 
the  next  one  represented  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  up  to  the  eighth 
grade;  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  stood  at 
the  rear  and  a  figure  of  Uncle  Sam  faced 
her.  It  does  one  good  to  see  the  advance 
being  made  with  the  red  man,  if  only  we 
could  keep  the  money  at  home  that  is 
sent  to  far-away  foreign  missions  and 
train  the  waifs  in  the  cities  in  the  same 
way,  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be; 
but  so  many  people  think  only  of  giving 
to  those  who  are  not  ready  to  receive. 
It  is  a  case  of  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
for  until  barbarous  races  are  ready  for 
civilization  it  is  no  use  to  bother  with 
the  individual. 


THE  TEXAS  TURKEY  TROT. 

One  of  the  most  unique  celebrations  in 
Texas  was  the  turkey  trot  held  in  the 
city  of  Cuero,  county  seat  of  Dewitt 
county,  in  southwest  Texas.  Twenty 
thousand  turkeys,  varying  in  size  from 
five  to  thirty  pounds,  marched  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  turkey  column 
extended  more  than  three  blocks,  the  100- 
foot  streets  being  filled  completely  from 
building  line  to  building  line.  Governor 
Colquith  of  Texas  led  the  parade  and  sev- 
eral bands  played  'turkey  trot'  music,  the 
strains  of  which  seemed  to  inspire  many 
of  the  birds  to  strut  along  with  majestic 
stride  as  though  recognizing  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  on  them.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  column  several  majestic  pea- 
cocks vied  with  a  number  of  imposing 
toms  in  the  performance  of  turkey  trots, 
giving  additional  color  to  the  event  and 
arousing  much  enthusiasm,  their  hoarse 
and  discordant  calls  mingled  with  the 
"gobble,  gobble"  of  the  turkeys,  at  times 
almost  drowning  the  music  of  the  bands. 

The  turkey  trot  was  held  in  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  turkey 
and  poultry-raising  industry  in  southwest 
Texas  during  the  last  few  years.  This  is 
the  natural  home  of  the  turkey,  and  form- 
erly many  thousands  of  them  grew  wild 
in  the  bottom  lands,  but  with  the  increase 
of  civilization  the  wild  birds  have  been 
driven  to  remote  portions  of  the  State. 
The  great  coastal  plains  of  Texas,  where 
green  food  may  be  raised  every  month  in 
the  year,  where  the  turkeys  and  chickens 
may  live  in  the  open  all  the  time,  and 
where  there  are  large  ranges  especially 
suitable  for  raising  them.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  Dewitt  county  has  shipped 
out  hundreds  of  carloads  of  turkeys;  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  they  are  sent  out  by 
the  trainload,  and  the  people  of  that  and 
adjacent  counties  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  industry. 


THE  LONESOME  HEN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  new,  easy  and 
humane  way  of  breaking  up  a  broody  hen 
that  may  interest  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  raising  the  broody  breeds.  As 
soon  as  I  find  a  hen  on  the  nest  at  night 
time,  I  gently  remove  her  and  place  her 
in  another  yard  just  before  it  gets  too 
dark  for  her  to  find  the  roosting  place. 
So  far  I  have  not  had  one  that  would 
continue  to  sit  in  a  strange  yard,  although 
the  house,  or  houses,  have  the  usual  com- 
plement of  laying  nests.  The  hens  seem 
to  forget  that  they  want  to  set  when 
placed  in  another  yard,  and  when  tired 


of  trying  to  get  back  to  the  old  ya 
go  to  roost  with  those  already  on  the 
perches,  and  do  not  go  on  the  nest  the 
next  day.  In  a  few  days  they  will  begin 
to  lay  again,  as  they  get  all  they  re- 
quire in  the  way  of  food  and  water. 
San  Jose.  Sam'l  Haigh. 


DEATH  TO  ROOSTERS. 


A  dispatch  from  Columbus,  Ohio  says: 
Relief  to  the  weary  in  their  early  morn- 
ing slumbers  is  assured  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  An  early  day  in  June,  1914,  is  the 
date  fixed  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department,  when  their  rest  will  cease  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  crowing  of  roosters,  as 
it  is  decreed  that  then  all  surplus  roosters 
in  Ohio  will  go  to  their  death.  Before 
then  a  proclamation  will  be  issued  urging 
the  slaughter  of  every  crowing  cock  in 
the  State,  except  a  few  prize  roosters  for 
the  benefit  of  eggs  for  hatching. 


Eggs  are  put  on  the  free  list  in  Cali- 
fornia. How  much  or  how  little  that 
will  affect  the  poultry  industry  will  haVe 
to  be  tested  by  time.  I  don't  think  we 
need  be  afraid,  for  our  people  are  not 
going  to  eat  stale  eggs  even  at  a  gift. 


The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  owns 
a  hen,  "C-543,"  that  has  broken  the 
world's  record  with  283  eggs  in  a  year. 
She  was  hatched  April  29,  1912,  and  be- 
gan laying  at  the  age  of  5%  months. 


The  Stanislaus  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  is  making  good 
progress  in  working  for  the  show  to  be 
held  from  November  12  to  15  at  Modesto- 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Good  birds.  $3.50  each.  H.  S.  Kirk, 
P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE— Sum- 
mei  -sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CROLEYS  PIONEER  EGO  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  OEBSE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm  A  French.  545 
W-  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Ca! 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Egars.  fc_  1  nart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHEU 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLY,  OUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.    MOIMTGOMER  *, 
4360  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland.  <  al. 


A  QUICK  MOLT 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  In 
protein  like 

COILS  N'S  EGG  Ft  0D 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Write  us  for  free  book. 
"Chickens." 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO.. 
\         Petaluinn.  California 
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-TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WAN1LD  I0R  THANKSGIVIM*h 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  ebon  >  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  went 
to  keep  in  touch  'with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco 
VV.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commlaalon  Merchant!*.  211-217  Cln<  Xt. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Make  the  Farm  Life  Attractive. 


By  one  of  our  noted  educators  the  state- 
ment was  made  recently  that  the  value  of 
every  grown  child  to  a  community  was 
estimated  to  be  $1000  in  European  coun- 
tries. If  this  estimate  of  value  is  correct 
the  most  valuable  asset  to  the  farm  or  a 
rural  community  is  its  young  people.  How 
to  keep  them  from  drifting  to  the  city  is 
one  of  the  great  problems. 

*  *  * 

Today  in  California  there  is  organized 
to  help,  a  great  force  for  the  upbuilding  of 
rural  life.  All  that  is  necessary  for  bet- 
ter conditions  for  living  on  the  farm  is 
for  farmers  themselves  to  act.  The  great 
agricultural  college  and  government  ex- 
periment stations  stand  ready  to  supply 
information  upon  practically  every  sub- 
ject that  interests  those  of  the  rural  com- 
munities. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
practical  reforms  the  women  may  accom- 
plish with  their  votes  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  country  schools.  Why 
not  make  the  school  the  social  as  well  as 
the  educational  center  of  its  district?  Let 
the  teacher  be  the  leader  in  scientific 
farming  as  well  as  the  common  school 
education. 

*  *  • 

To  our  mind  the  teacher  should  organ- 
ize a  class  of  adults,  men  and  women,  and 
a  session  of  two  hours  be  held  at  least 
one  evening  each  week  during  the  school 
term.  The  teacher  can  easily  acquire  a 
working  library  on  matters  agricultural, 
besides  having  the  knowledge  at  hand  as 
to  where  questions  may  be  answered  and 
difficulties  settled. 

*  *  * 

Besides  purely  farming  matters,  the 
teacher  should  help  in  organizing  the  wo- 
men into  some  club  that  has  for  its  object 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  homes 
and  Df  the  community.  How  to  keep 
"down  flies,  prevent  contagious  diseases, 
stop  mosquito  breeding,  provide  for  bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions  in  every  way. 
Help  in  beautifying  home  grounds,  also  in 
cleaning  the  roadsides,  see  that  the  street 
work  is  done  and  that  the  road  money 
apportioned  to  the  neighborhood  is  pro- 
perly expended. 

*  *  * 

A  teacher  that  could  and  would  act  in- 
telligently in  such  matters  would  be  a 
real  asset  to  the  community  and  should  re- 
ceive a  larger  compensation.  Such  a  teach- 
er should  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  the  school  officers  should 
make  a  contract  for  the  coming  year  be- 
fore the  present  term  is  ended  that  during 
vacation  the  teacher  could  spend  the  time 
in  reading  up  and  investigating  the  prob- 
lems for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

*  *  * 

"The  child  who  has  been  made  familiar 
With  the  characteristics  of  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  can  name  them  at 
sight,  finds  that  the  great  earth  is  teem- 
ing with  interesting  neighbors  of  man, 
whose  acquaintance  is  an  ever  present  joy. 
He  walks  thereafter  in  a  more  beautiful, 
broad,  and  inviting  land  than  that  trav- 
eled by  his  untutored  fellows."  The  tech- 
er  who  can  help  to  such  a  knowledge  Is 
worth  many  times  to  the  community  over 
the  one  who  knows  only  what  is  to  be 
had  from  text-books. 

*  *  * 

*  An  automobile  as  a  means  of  enjoying 
a  trip  to  town  or  take  one's  best  girl  joy 
(riding  will  help  to  keep  the  young  folks 
Jon  the  farm.  But  there  are  other  things 
(essential  to  the  growing  boys  and  girls. 
'Running  water  in  the  house,  good  bathing 
(facilities,  electric  lights,  electric  irons, 
|clpctric  heaters,  vacuum  cleaners,  patent 
tdish  washers,  cold  air  closets,  up-to-date 


house  planning  and  freedom  from  insect 
pests  all  will  help.  Added  to  these  a 
knowledge  of  "why"  will  make  work  a  joy 
instead  of  drudgery,  and  the  farm  will  be- 
come a  place  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 


The  Fire  Bucket, 


Every  farmer  should  be  prepared  in  case 
of  fire.  In  probably  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  American  farm  houses  or  barns 
fS  a  bucket  of  water  kept  in  a  handy  place 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  fire  emergency; 
yet  so  effective  is  a  handy  bucket  of  water 
when  fire  starts  that  the  insurance  under- 
writers grant  a  lower  rate  of  insurance  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  will 
keep  a  specified  number  of  filled  fire  buck- 
ets in  certain  locations  in  their  buildings. 
Frequently  a  cupful  of  water  helps. 

Every  household  should  be  equipped 
with  a  fire  bucket,  provided  with  a  cover, 
filled  with  water,  and  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  The  best  type  of  bucket  is  one 
with  a  rounded  bottom,  which  prevents  its 
sitting  on  the  floor,  and  so  makes  it  use- 
less for  ordinary  household  work.  These 
buckets  should  be  painted  red,  and  should 
be  filled  at  regular  intervals  to  replace 
water  lost  by  evaporation.  One  such  buck- 
et at  least  ought  to  be  provided  on  every 
floor  of  the  house  or  barn.  They  should 
be  located  near  the  stairs  or  entrances  to 
the  building,  so  that  those  rushing  in  from 
the  outside  or  starting  for  the  stairs  can 
get  them  without  delay. 

The  rounded  bottom  buckets  can  be  kept 
either  in  a  bench  with  a  hole  cut  it  it  to 
receive  the  bucket,  or  else  can  be  suspend- 
ed out  of  reach  of  children,  from  a  metal 
or  wooden  bracket. 

The  cost  of  such  Are  protection  appar- 
atus on  farms  is  so  slight,  compared  to 
the  loss  it  may  save,  that  no  farmer  should 
neglect  this  precaution. 

At  the  same  time,  "no  matter  how  good 
the  fire  fighting  apparatus  on  a  farm  may 
be,  the  owner  and  his  employees  should 
not,  for  that  reason,  become  careless  or 
permit  smoking  in  barns  or  other  danger- 
ous places  because  they  think  they  have 
at  hand  the  means  to  extinguish  a  fire.  All 
home  owners  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  keep  lamps  so  far  from  woodwork, 
curtains,  or  other  inflammable  material 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  direct  flame 
of  heat  setting  fire  to  anything.  Open 
candle  flames,  or  other  open  flames,  are 
particularly  hazardous.  Piles  of  trash  or 
papers  or  other  waste  in  yards  around 
buildings  or  left  in  cellars  are  especially 
dangerous. 


Sanitary  Dish- Washing. 

Do  you  really  know  how  to  wash  dishes? 
Of  course  you  do,  but  Uncle  Samuel,  via 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  375,  gives  us  many 
pointers  which  are  worth  considering.  In 
the  first  place,  never  ask  a  bacteriologist 
(isn't  that  a  name?)  if  things  are  clean, 
because  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and 
a  dozen  or  so  other  instruments  he  will 
discover  a  few  million  bacteria  on  every- 
thing in  your  kitchen. 

Dishes  have  been  tested  to  determine 
the  number  of  organisms  that  remain  on 
them  after  "ordinary"  washing  as  com- 
pared with  a  method  that  r(  .uires  an  ap- 
plication of  hot  water  with  the  help  of 
soap,  or,  better  still,  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
thorough  rinsing  in  hot  water,  and  wiping 
with  a  sterilized  cloth  (that  is  one  which 
has  been  in  boiling  water  since  it  was 
used  before).  By  this  latter  method  the 
dishes  were  practically  sterile,  while  many 
organisms  were  left  on  the  dishes  that 
were  washed  by  the  "ordinary"  method. 

One  might  ask  what  harm  they  will  do 
if  present.  Oftentimes  none,  but  if  the 
bacteria  are  those  which  convey  disease, 
dirty  dishes  may  be  the  means  of  giving 
It  to  well  persons.  But  most  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  at  all  thoughtful  of  such 
things  do  not  want  any  dirt  which  may  be 


Madam— 


! 


When  the  problem  of  "what 

shall  we  have  for  dinner"  again 
presents  itself — just  remember  what 
a  zest 


mrdrdeDis 

Ground 
Chocolate 

adds  to  any  meal.  It  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  is  liked  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  it  is  easily  digested — it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  perfect  home  beverage.  Yet  it  is  as 
inexpensive  as  anything  of  its  kind  you  can 
buy.    Thirty  cups  to  every  pound. 

You're  SURE  of  the  quality 
if  you  insist  upon  getting 
GHIRARDELLI'S 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


A  sample  can,  mailed  free,  will  prove  why  it  h  to  popular. 
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prevented  J)y  good  methods,  simply  be- 
cause dirt  in  itself  is  sufficiently  unpleas- 
ant. 

In  washing  milk  utensils  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary to  remove  with  warm  water  all 
traces  of  the  milk  before  scalding  water  is 
used. 

Because  of  the  cream  adhering  to  the 
sides  soap  is  used,  but  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  by  repeated 
rinsing  all  traces  of  soap. 

A  telltale  flavor  of  soap  in  the  morning 
cream  has  more  than  once  revealed  care- 
less habits  in  the  kitchen,  and  made  it 
evident  that  all  the  soap  was  not  removed 
in  rinsing. 

The  utensils  must  then  be  dipped  into 
absolutely  boiling  water  for  a  moment. 


Canning  Cold  Eggs 


The  food  research  laboratory  of  the 
bureau  of  chemistry,  at  Washington  is 
conducting  experiments  in  a  number  of 
egg-breaking  establishments  in  order  to 
assist  the  manufacturers  in  canning  per- 
fect eggs  for  winter  use.  According  to 
the  specialists  of  the  department  there  is 
no  reason  why  eggs  cannot  be  broken,  can- 
ned and  kept  as  an  excellent  food  just  the 
same  as  other  products  are  canned  and 
kept  for  use  when  the  fresh  supply  Is  low. 

As  in  all  canning,  however,  the  special- 
ists have  made  clear  that  it  is  essential 
that  nothing  but  perfect  eggs  be  canned 
(and  that  they  be  canned  under  such  con- 
ditions of  cleanliness  and  kept  in  such 
low  temperatures  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  spoil). 

Under  the  new  system  of  canning  the 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  yourfoodandsaveatleast,33/^J''<j 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat$4.75perl001b8.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

341  Commercial  St.   San  Francisco.  Calif. 


TEACHINGPAY5 


^eachers  Receive  From '  70  to'  1 5(3^ 

[PerMonthand  have  a  Pleasant  1 
LxDccuparion  -  TreeCatalodJ 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


^B^DEVVEY,  STRONG  &Ca>g^ 

QpATENTSg 

XS^9II  Crocker  BMg.,  S.  F.  'SSSf 

circular  containing  I  (HI  mechanical  rooTe- 
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eggs  are  canned  in  rooms  and  with  uten- 
sils that  rival  in  cleanliness  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  hospital  operating  room. 
Everything  is  sterilized,  and  those  who 
actually  break  the  eggs  have  to  clean 
their  hands,  much  as  the  surgeon  does 
before  operating.  Each  egg  before  being 
broken  is  candled,  and  nothing  but  per- 
fect eggs  come  into  the  breaking-room. 
Each  egg  is  broken  separately  into  a  cup. 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  egg  is  other  than 
first  class,  it  is  not  dumped  into  the  can, 
but  is  removed  from  the  breaking-room, 
and  before  the  breaker  can  resume  work 
she  must  clean  her  hands  and  sterilize 
all  the  instruments  she  has  used.  The  ac- 
tual breaking  is  done  with  eggs  at  a  low 
temperature  and  in  a  room  where  the  air 
Is  cold  enough  to  prevent  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  egg.  The  cans  of  eggs 
are  then  sealed  and  frozen,  and  kept 
frozen  until  they  go  to  the  baker  at  the 
time  of  egg  shortage.  Through  these 
means  the  specialists  are  confident  that 
good  eggs  can  be  canned  at  the  time  when 
eggs  are  plentiful,  and  thus  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  reasonably  priced  eggs 
for  bakers  when  eggs  mount  up  in  price. 
Eggs  canned  under  these  conditions  are 
in  no  sense  to  be  confused  with  the  care- 
lessly canned  or  doctored  eggs  put  out 
by  unscrupulous  egg-breakers  and  used 
by  unscrupulous  bakers  as  a  cheapener 
for  their  cakes  and  other  products. 


Parentitis  is  a  disease  name  not  found 
in  books.  The  thing  it  describes  is  in 
every  family  where  a  parent  and  grown-up 
children  live  together.  It  comes  from  the 
survival  of  the  parental  instinct  long  after 
there  is  any  use  for  it,  and  from  the  in- 
flammation caused  by  its  unwelcome  exer- 
cise. Children  get  weaned  from  their 
parents.  It  is  advisable  for  their  fathers 
and  mothers  to  get  weaned  from  them. 
The  incessant  and  ubiquitous  watchfulness 
over  a  generation  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  itself  is  unwise,  ineffective,  and  harm- 
ful. It  pulls  up  roots  that  must  be  let 
alone,  if  they  are  to  take  root.  It  strains 
the  will  to  obey  the  fifth  commandment  to 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


UNCLE  SAM 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 


'SA-SA-MA" 
'LONDON  BLEWD- 
'DALMOY  BLEND* 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea  .            60c  per  lb. 

A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea.          -  50c    "  " 

The  choicest  tslack  Tea  the  world  produces  -       -     75c    **  " 

FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  1  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO -CEYLON  I  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S        I  are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUl  Ti  1>  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entitles  Yon 
to  A  Free  Sample  ol 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


the  breaking-point.  It  forces  deception 
or  concealment  on  any  self-respecting 
youth.  It  is  sure  to  end  in  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness. Every  parent  ought  to  be  able 
to  alter  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  say 
of  his  children,  When  they  were  children, 
I  thought  of  them  as  children;  but,  when 
they  became  men  and  women,  I  put  away 
childish  thoughts. 


Some  Irish-isms. 


His  lordship,  Ripon,  in  a  sermon  at  Cal- 
verley,  near  Leeds,  betrayed  his  Hibernian 
origin.  He  said:  "My  bretheren,  I  beg  of 
you  to  take  hold  of  your  own  heart  and 
look  it  straight  in  the  face."— Westmin- 
ister Gazette. 


Pat — Mrs.  Flannigan,  yure  mon  Moike 
has  just  fell  off  th'  scaffoldin'  and  killed 
himself,  bedad. 

Mrs.  Flannigan  (collasping  in  chair)  — 
Hivins! 

Pat — Aisy — aisy!  Tis  only  his  leg 
that's  bruk.  It's  rejoiced  ye'll  be  to  hear 
it  whin  ye  thought  he  was  killed  fur-s-t. — 
Puck. 


Armed  with  guns  and  huge  game  bags, 
the  two  Irishmen  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  sport.  It  was  their  first  venture  at 
shooting  and  they  were  dreadfully  keen. 

Suddenly  Casey  spotted  a  bird,  and,  tak- 
ing careful  aim,  prepared  to  fire  the  fatal 
shot.  Then  Pat  seized  him  by  the  arm 
frantically. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  don't  fire,  Casey!" 
he  yelled.  "Sure,  an'  ye've  forgotten  to 
load  yer  gun!" 

"That's  as  may  be,  my  lad,"  retorted 
Casey,  "but  fire  I  must.  Begorrah,  the 
bird  won't  wait." — Answers. 


Logical. 

Mabel's  auntie  was  expected  on  a  visit. 
Just  as  she  was  almost  due  to  arrive  a 
telegram  came  which  read: 

"Missed  train.  Will  start  at  same  time 
tomorrow." 

Mabel  hurried  home  from  school  expect- 
ing to  greet  her  aunt;  instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  she  was  shown  the  telegram. 
She  read  it  through  carefully  and  labori- 
ously, and  then  remarked: 

"How  silly  of  auntie,  mamma." 

"Why,  dear? '  inquired  her  mother. 

"Well,  don't  you  see  that  if  she  starts 
tomorrow  at  the  same  time  she'll  lose  her 
train  again?" — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Rare  Cleverness. 


"Why  won't  you  buy  something  at  my 
table?"  demanded  the  girl  at  the  charity 
fair. 

"Because  I  only  buy  from  the  homely 
girls,"  said  the  man.  "They  have  a  hard- 
er time  making  sales." 

The  girl  was  not  offended,  and  he  work- 
ed this  right  down  the  line. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Little  boy  (pointing  to  window  of  rub- 
ber store):  "What's  them?"  Mamma: 
"Those  are  diving  suits,  made  all  of  rub- 
ber, so  the  diver  won't  get  wet."  Little 
boy:  "I  wish  I  had  one."  Mamma:  "Why, 
what  for,  my  dear?"  Little  boy:  "To 
wear  when  you  wash  me." 


Bhe  KEWANEE 

System  of  Water  Supply 


provides  an  absolutely  safe  and  satisfao 
tory  water  service,  equal  to  that 
offered  by  any  city  water  works 
An  abundant  supply  of  water 
always  available  and  dehV 
ered  under  strong  pressure 
throughout  the  house,  barn 
or  grounds. 


Affords 
Absolute 
Fire 
Protec- 
tion. 


With 
the 
Kewanee 
System, 
an  air-tight,  steel,  pneu- 
matic tank,  called  the 
Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank 
is  placed  in  the  cellar.  Water 
is  pumped  into  this  tank  and  is 
delivered  to  the  fixtures  by  air 
pressure. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping 
machinery — the  result  of  over  ten  years 
experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand, 
gasoline    engines,    electric    motors,  etc. 
Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.    They  are 
easy  to  install.    Every  plant  sent  out  under  a 
positive  guarantee.    Over  20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  successful  operation. 


No  charge  for  engineering  service. 
Ask  for  complete  Kewanee  catalog. 


-  -v 


NO  , 

ATTIC 
TANK 


Write  for  Catalogue  101. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
12  and  14  Natoma  St. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone  Kenrny  1457. 


ikEWAHll 
mVMrWt 
TANK 
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BEAVER  BOARD  has  41 
advantages  over  lath 
and  plaster  for  Walls  and 
Ceilings.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  them. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


Trade  Mark 


]  □  I  1=3  C7A 


Not  a  Steady  Drinker. 


A  doctor's  patient  in  Excelsior  Springs 
the  other  day  was  answering  the  usual 
list  of.  queries  prior  to  entering  upon  a 
course  of  treatment. 

"Are  you  a  steady  or  periodical  drink- 
er?" asked  the  physician. 

"Periodical,'   was  the  reply. 
'  "How  long  between  periods?" 

The  poor  fellow  studied  a  moment,  that 
he  might  answer  correctly,  and  replied: 

"About  twenty  minutes." — Ex. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED^ 


31 


Thou  hast  too  much  to  say  about  thy 
rights,  and  thinkest  too  little  about  hy 
duties.  Thou  hast  but  one  inalienable 
right,  and  that  is  the  sublime  one  of  doing 
thy  duty  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  all  places. — Frederic  R. 
Marvin. 


It  was  a  colored  woman  of  New  Jersey 
who  once  invoked  "the  peace  that  passeth 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  yon  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  Is 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE.  ACCURATE.  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  dear- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

B0STR0M  -  BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

»•»  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


all  misunderstanding."  .That  is  a  prayer 
in  which  we  can  all  join. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  October  21,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  some  fluctuation  in 
Eastern  wheat  markets  this  week  and  this 
grain  is  now  a  little  weaker  there  than 
it  was  a  week  ago.  The  Eastern  situ- 
ation has  had  no  effect  here,  where  every- 
thing remains  as  before.  Receipts  from 
the  North  have  come  in  with  fair  regu- 
larity. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47y>@1.50 

Forty-fold    1.47%  ©1.50 

Northern  Club    1.47%  ©1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  ~@1.67% 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

With  the  speculative  market  showing 
but  little  life,  the  market  for  spot  barley 
has  been  firming  up  all  week.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  better  grades, 
which  are  quoted  a  little  higher  and  re- 
ported firm  at  the  advance. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.42%@1.47% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.37%  ©1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

The  holding  off  of  the  rains  continues 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  demand 
for  seed  grain,  and  the  market  is  off  for 
both  white  and  black.  The  steady  though 
not  very  active  demand  for  red  oats  for 
feed  has  held  that  line  up  to  last  week's 
quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  01.50 

Black  Seed    2.50  ©3.00 

CORN. 

There  is  hardly  enough  doing  in  corn 
to  establish  a  market,  the  situation  be- 
ing practically  the  same  as  for  some  time 
past. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  ©2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  will  be  little  demand  for  re- 
cleaned  rye  until  rain  causes  an  inquiry 
for  rye  for  seeding  purposes.  There  is 
no  appreciable  change. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

Seed    1.65  01.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  continued  firm 
this  week  with  further  advances  in  some 
lines.  Those  advanced  a  week  ago  have 
remained  firm  at  the  new  figures.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  fairly  large;  but,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  advancing  market,  there 
seems  to  be  no  apprehension  of  an  over- 
supply.  Some  limited  arrivals  are  re- 
ported from  Washington.  The  shipping 
orders  have  been  a  little  higher  this  week 
than  had  been  expected,  but  are  expected 
to  revive  shortly. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.80  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    8.75  ©4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  02.10 

Small  Whites    5.00  ©6.2S 

Large  Whites    3.10  ©3.25 

Llmas    4.75  ©4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.65  ©2.75 

Red  Kidneys    3.50  ©3.75 

Mexican  Red    3.60  ©3.90 

SEEDS. 

Considering  the  absence  of  demand,  the 
seed  market  continues  firm  in  most  lines, 
though  the  absence  of  rain  may  cause  a 
weakening  in  some  lines  before  long. 

Alfalfa   12%  ©15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7y2c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%©  2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  receipts  are  now  chiefly  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  an  occasion- 
al small  shipment  from  Kansas.  The 
local  market  moves  along  from  day  to 
day  without  change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  04.10 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedfttuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  alfalfa  hay  keep  up  well 
and  have  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  drop- 
ping off  in  other  lines.  Some  grain  hay 
is  also  coming  to  San  Francisco  from 
the  river  districts.  Some  hay  is  being 
taken  from  local  warehouses  to  supply 
immediate  needs,  but  the  general  policy 
is  to  do  nothing  until  the  fall  weather 
declares  itself.  Most  grain  hay  is  now 
off  the  fields,  and  the  fifth  crop  of  al- 
falfa is  being  cured.  Alfalfa  promises  to 
be  plentiful,  though  the  demand  is  not 
good  and  comparatively  little  is  being 
sold  at  present.  Some  inquiry  is  report- 
ed for  fancy  wheat  hay  in  light  bales  and 
for  fancy  red  oat  hay. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $15.60@16.50 

do    No.  2    14.00015.50 

Lower  grades    13.00014.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50016.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00013.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Receipts  of  bran  seem  to  have  slightly 
overbalanced  the  demand,  and  the  market 
has  become  easy  with  a  slight  drop  in 
quotations.  Shorts  are  also  rather  weak, 
though  still  held  at  the  old  figures. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  off  50c  per  ton.  Next 
week  will  probably  show  other  slight 
declines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00019.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.50 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.50@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00043.''* 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sunday's  hot  weather  told  on  the  ar- 
rivals in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and 
more  or  less  damaged  receipts,  together 
with  the  holdover  stuff  from  the  week 
before,  tended  to  force  down  prices  for 
off  grades  and  to  boost  fancy  lots.  Later 
arrivals  were  better,  however,  and  tended 
to  restore  normal  conditions,  as  did  also 
the  unusual  demands  due  to  the  Portola 
crowds.  Tomato  arrivals  have  been  light 
and  of  poor  quality.  The  first  car  of 
California  celery  went  East  from  Antioch 
this  week.  Some  changes  in  values  are 
to  be  noted  this  week,  most  of  these  be- 
ing of  the  downward  order. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.250  1.45 

Garlic,  per  lb   60  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60c@  1.00 

Green  Peppers,  box   200  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60@  70c 

Green  Peas,  lb   6@  8c 

String  Beans,  lb   4@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  75c@  1.25 
Green  Corn,  choice,  sack....    1.000  1.75 

Okra,  box    30@  65c 

Tomatoes,  box    25c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  box    50@  95c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 

Sprouts,  lb   3%@  5c 

Celery,  doz   30®  40c 

Rhubarb,  box    70c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 

There  has  been  something  of  a  reac- 
tion in  sweets,  and  these  are  now  quoted 
at  a  drop.  Other  potatoes  are  firm  and 
show  some  advances.  Shipments  are  be- 
ing brought  in  from  Oregon,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  ban  Francisco  dealers  have 
already  bought  about  100  carloads  In  Ne- 
vada at  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $20 
per  ton.  It  is  said  that  upward  of  1000 
carloads  are  available  in  Nevada. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.850  2.00 

New  River  Whites   85c©  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.00  0  1.40 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25©  1.30 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  Portola  celebration  has  been  quite 
a  feature  of  the  trade  this  week,  and 
prices  have  been  marked  up  considerably 
for  the  best  stock,  lower  grades  showing 
but  little  change.  Arrivals  from  Califor- 
nia points  have  been  larger  than  usual, 
and  those  from  the  East  fully  up  to  the 
average;  but  the  extra  demand  has  more 
than  made  up  for  the  heavy  receipts. 
Quite  a  shipment  of  dressed  turkeys  came 
in  early  in  the  week,  but  these  were 
rapidly  absorbed  at  advancing  prices. 
With  the  celebration  over,  a  reaction  is 
naturally  anticipated. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    ©23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    025  c 


Fryers,  per  lb   22    ©23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    ©19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb..   17    ©18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    ©24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  l.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24    @27  c 

do    dressed    27    @33  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  in  the  extra  grade  has  been  hov- 
ering about  the  31%c  mark  all  week, 
and  is  now  at  31c,  the  lowest  figure  in 
some  time,  but  is  firm  at  that  point.  The 
other  items  are  steady  at  the  old  figures. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...32     31%  31%  31     31%  31 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30     30     30     30  30 
Firsts  ....29     29     29     29     29  29 
EGGS. 

Eggs  went  up  as  high  as  55c  for  extras 
and  49c  for  selected  pullets  earlv  in  the 
week,  but  have  since  fallen  almost  to  the 
old  figures,  with  a  prospect  of  going  lower 
before  the  week  is  out.  There  will  be 
no  meeting  of  the  Exchange  on  Friday, 
and  the  day  will  be  more  or  less  gener- 
ally observed  as  a  holiday,  and  this  is 
expected  to  lead  to  an  effort  to  clean  up 
even  at  lower  prices. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...49     49     50     55     55  50 
Selected 

Pullets... 42     44%  45     49     49  46 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  up  again  this  week,  with  no 
great  quantity  offering.  Some  California 
Flats,  graded  as  firsts,  have  sold  at  15 
cents. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  17    @18  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  berry  arrivals  of  the  early  days 
of  the  week  were  of  poor  quality,  owing 
to  the  hot  weather.  Some  cantaloupe 
shipments  from  Stanislaus  county  also 
showed  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  prices 
ruled  low  accordingly.  Berries  are  now 
coming  in  in  better  shape.  Strawberries, 
raspberries  and  huckleberries  are  higher. 
Blackberries  are  no  longer  quoted.  Wine 
grapes  are  scarce  and  in  some  cases  of 
poor  quality.  This  week  is  expected  to 
see  the  last  of  these.  Other  grapes  are 
generally  firm,  with  fair  receipts  of  good 
quality  stock.  The  first  full  car-lot  of 
Oregon  Spitzenbergs  came  in  from  the 
Rogue  River  valley  this  week,  and  ruled 
the  market  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  3%  and  4-tier  ap- 
ples, and  these  sold  out  quite  rapidly  at 
from  $2  to  $2.25  per  box.  Other  apples 
have  been  strong,  and  a  number  of  lines 
are  quoted  higher. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.50®  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00@  7.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   40  9c 

Cranberries.  Coos  Bay,  box..    2.25®  2.50 

Cape  Cod.  bbl   8.00<?i>  8.50 

Apples:   Baldwins    1.00®  1.35 

Spitzenbergs    1.250  1.60 

Greenings    1.00  0  1.25 

Bellefluer    1.20®  1.70 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25®  1.50 

Common    50®  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.75®  2.25 

Other  varieties   75c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    40®  55c 

Carriers    70®  90c 

Plums,  crate    85c@  1.00 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer. . .      45®  85c 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   75©  1.75 

Watermelons,  per  dozen....    1.50®  2.50 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   1.40®  2.00 

Malaga,  crate    60®  85c 

Muscat    45®  75c 

Black,  lugs    60®  75c 

Tokay,  lugs    65®  75c 

Cornichon,  crate    65®  75c 

Isabella   75c(R)  1.00 

Quinces,  box    50c®  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box    50®  85c 

Persimmons,  box   1.000  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Owing  to  the  continued  warm  weather 
in  most  sections  of  the  consuming  mar- 
ket, the  consuming  demand  for  California 
prunes  is  reported  light,  but  large  buyers 
in  the  East  are  taking  on  long  lines  in 
the  belief  that  there  will  be  an  early  de- 
velopment of  activity  in  distributing  quar- 
ters. Some  of  these  are  reported  to  have 
overbought,  and  these  are  now  reselling 
to  a  certain  extent.  Raisins  are  firm  here 
and  at  Fresno,  as  well  as  in  New  York, 
though  reports  from  the  East  indicate  a 
slow  movement  there.  Heavy  shipments 
are  coming  into  the  Fresno  warehouses, 
and  arrivals  in  this  city  are  large.  Prices 


remain  as  before.    The  market  for  dried 
peaches  is  rather  more  quiet,  although 
prices  continue  firm.    Dried  apples  are 
firm.    The  prune  situation  is  about  as 
heretofore,  with  most  of  the  crop  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  growers.    The  larger  i' 
sizes  are  said  to  be  moving  a  little  slower  1 
than  the  medium  sizes.    In  summing  up  1 
the  situation,  the  New  York  Journal  of  I 
Commerce  says:    "Advices  received  in  the 
trade  here  indicate  an  unsettled  condi-  I 
tion  in  the  market  for  California  prunes  1 
for  immediate  shipment  out  of  the  new  1 
season's  crop.    In  the  larger  sizes,  which 
appear  to  be  in  excess,  the  weakness  is 
greatest.    The  medium  counts  are  gener- 
ally held  well  up  to  quotations,  as  these 
are  in  comparatively  small  supply  and 
seem  to  be  most  wanted.    Offerings  of 
straight  Santa  Clara  30s  were  made  from 
some  quarters  on  a  7%c  f.o.b.  four-size  ^ 
bulk  basis,  and  40s  alone  on  a  6%c  f.o.b.  > 
four-size  bulk  basis,  but  for  40s  to  60s  in 
equal  quantities  5%c  basis  seemed  to  be  i 
the  best  that  could  be  done,  most  packers  ^ 
wanting  6c  basis.    Offerings  of  70s  to  I 
90s  were  quite  freely  made,  without  ref-  i 
erence  to  locality  of  production,  on  a  4%c  1 
f.o.b.  four-size  bulk  basis,  and  it  was  said 
that  some  Northern  fruit  might  be  bought  g 
in  these  sizes  on  a  4%c  f.o.b.  bulk  basis.  1 
Spot  prunes  in  New  York  are  reported  to  | 
be  well  controlled  and  in  somewhat  lim- 
ited supply,  and  while  the  demand  at 
present  is  moderate,  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  firm. 

"No  change  in  the  market  for  peaches 
here  or  on  the  Coast  is  noted.  The  spot 
demand  was  light  and  local  buyers 
seemed  to  be  showing  little  if  any  in- 
terest in  forward  shipments  from  the 
Coast.  However,  the  tone  of  the  market 
was  firm  and  prices  remained  as  pre- 
viously quoted.  Apricots  in  all  positions 
were  quite  steady. 

"Telegrams  received  from  the  Coast  re-  ! 
fleet  an  easier  feeling  in  the  market  for 
seeded  raisins  owing  to  the  disposition 
shown  by  some  outside  packers  to  shade 
quotations  made  by  the  Associated.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  report,  the  so-called  independ- 
ents were  willing  to  book  orders  for  fancy 
seeded  in  16-oz.  cartons  at  6%c  f.o.b.  Coast 
for  prompt  shipment,  but  no  confirmation 
of  the  report  was  obtainable  from  repre- 
sentatives of  outside  packers  here.  Some 
of  them  absolutely  denied  the  truth  of 
the  story.  However,  the  effect  of  these 
advices  was  to  futrher  unsettle  the  mar- 
ket and  confirm  local  buyers  in  their  de- 
termination to  defer  purchases  for  late 
fall  and  winter  requirements,  and  impart- 
ed an  easy  tone  to  the  market. 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%®  8    c  . 

Apricots.  1913   10    013  c 

Figs,  White   3    0  4%c 

Black    2%©  3%c 

Calimyrna    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basts    5    ©6  c 

Peaches    4340  5  c 

Pears    6    ©7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    4    c  1 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c  j 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 


'A  '  Citrus  Fruits. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of 
this  season's  grapefruit  from  Tulare  coun- 
ty and  the  receipt  of  a  heavy  shipment  of 
limes  from  Mexico  were  the  events  of  the 
week  in  citrus  fruits.  As  a  result,  a  new 
item  has  been  added  in  grapefruit,  and 
a  sharp  drop  reported  in  limes.  Oranges 
show  no  change  in  prices  or  otherwise. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00©  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.500  6.00 

New  Crop    4.000  4.50 

Lemons    4.50  0  7.50 

Limes    5.500  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Walnut  arrivals  have  been  quite  free 
this  week,  and  the  evidence  is  that  the 
crop  will  all  be  moved  at  the  prices  nam 
named,  which  are  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles.  Stocks 
of  both  almonds  and  walnuts  are  limited 
here  and  in  the  consuming  markets,  and 
the  market  is  very  firm. 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  lower 
prices  on  imported  stock,  as  a  result  of 
the  lower  duty,  the  Coast  producers  raised 
their  prices  on  the  current  season's  out- 
put, being  actuated  by  crop  conditions. 
The  market  as  represented  by  these  quo- 
tations is  decidedly  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  the  advance  in  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Softshell  amounting  to  2c,  while  the  price 
on  budded  is  3c  higher.  Some  standards 
of  1913  crop  are  offered  at  15%c.  The 
trade  here  are  yet  disposed  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  situation  before  confirming 
subject  to  approval  of  price  contracts, 
but  a  number  of  buyers  are  said  to  have 
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promptly  confirmed  their  contracts  in 
spite  of  the  higher  quotations.  Imported 
walnuts  on  the  spot  of  good  quality  are 
in  rather  light  supply,  and  while  the  de- 
mand, as  usual  at  this  season,  is  moder- 
ate, the  tone  of  the  market  is  steady. 
Stock  to  arrive  is  offered  on  the  basis 
•of  the  new  tariff." 
Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   1514c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop — 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15%c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ll%c 

HOPS. 

Those  holders  of  hops  who  were  last 
week  anticipating  a  higher  market  nad 
their  hopes  realized  this  week.  There 
has  been  a  general  advance  of  lc  affect- 
ing all  grades  quoted  on  this  market. 
Prices  are  firm  at  the  advance,  and  ad- 
vices from  Oregon  report  a  similar  con- 
dition there.  New  York  rep'  rts  a  steady 
market. 

1913   23@25c 

HONEY. 

There  has  been  very  little  trading  in 
honey  this  week.  Receipts  have  been 
about  up  to  the  normal,  but  not  excessive, 
and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tone 
•of  the  market. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  •  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
The  selling  demand  has  been  light,  but 
as  arrivals  have  been  small,  there  are 
no  great  accumulations  and  no  change 
in  values. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 


Live  Stock. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  beef 
prices  here  would  have  been  advanced  re- 
cently except  for  the  Australian  arrivals 
and  for  the  fear  of  still  further  encour- 
aging this  movement.  Prices  in  Portland 
were  advanced  the  latter  part  of  last 
week,  and  the  movement  may  later  be  ex- 
tended to  this  market.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  offerings  of  dairy 
calves  this  week,  but  not  sufficient  to 
cause  any  weakening  of  the  market.  The 
local  demand  for  dressed  meats  has  been 
large  this  week  owing  to  the  Portola  cele- 
oration. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2   6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6%c 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2M>@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7M>@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7%C 

Heavy    5%®  6M>c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8^4@  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%®  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8*4@  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4 14  c 

Ewes   3i4@  3y2c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5^4®  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12^4@12%c 

Heifers    ll%@12%c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes   8y2@  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

i  he  San  Francisco  market  has  not  yet 
responded  to  the  improved  tone  in  the 
East,  and  ihe  movement  here  is  very 
slow.  Holders  are  not  disposed  to  let 
go  at  present  prices,  and  buyers  are  show- 
ing very  little  interest. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @  6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Tanners  are  said  to  have  very  few  hides 
on  hand.  They  are  buying  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs  only.  The  only  new  busi- 
ness done  is  in  the  country  take-off,  the 
output  of  the  local  slaughter-houses  hav- 
ing been  sold  ahead  10  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  market  continues  firm. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15^c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  16  c 


Kip    13%@15  c 

Veal                                   18  @19  c 

Calf                                     18  @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides                            26  a?7  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15                 25  #26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium   2.25 

Small    1.00 

Colts                                   25  @  50e 

Dry                                     75  @  2.00 

HORSES. 

There  has  been  no  further  important 
movement  in  horses  this  week,  and  the 
situation  remains  as  established  by  the 
last  auction.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  a 
little  stronger  in  some  quarters,  though 
the  absence  of  rain  and  the  high  price  of 
feed,  as  well  as  the  general  uncertainty 
of  business  conditions,  continue  to  act  as 
influences  on  ttie  other  side.  Offerings 
are  very  few  and  of  uncertain  quality, 
though  a  little  better  demand  would  prob- 
ably bring  out  plenty  of  desirable  stock. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(9)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60  <g>  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2000250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  1250175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED— Three  live  hustlers  to  work 
in  our  subscription  department.  Address 
your  replies  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
and  tell  us  in  your  first  letter  what  ex- 
perience, if  any,  you  have  had.  We  pay 
salary  to  the  right  men. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  pioneer  book  for  rural  schools,  along 
bookkeeping  lines,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  American  Book  Co.,  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  the  price  being  65 
cents.  The  book  presents  the  principles 
of  bookkeeping  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  yet  with  sufficient  fullness  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  any  ordi- 
nary system  of  double-entry  bookkeeping. 
It  makes  practical  application  of  these 
fundamental  principles,  and  provides  an 
effective  and  easily  understood  system 
of  keeping  Personal  Accounts,  Household 
Accounts,  Poultry  Accounts,  Live  Stock 
Accounts,  and  finally,  but  most  important 
of  all,  Farm  accounts. 


Another  new  book  comes  to  us  from  the 
Macmillan  Company  of  New  York,  enti- 
tled "Educational  Resources  of  Village 
and  Rural  Communities,"  edited  by  Jos. 
K.  Hart;  price  $1  net.  This  book  is  issued 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  more 
fundamental  knowledge  along  physical 
and  moral  resources  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities. Each  subject  is  represented  in 
a  general  way  as  an  aspect  of  life  and 
resources  of  any  community.  To  those 
interested  in  such  work  the  book  will 
prove  valuable. 

"Materials  and  Methods  in  High  School 
Agriculture"  is  still  another  new  book 
issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New 
York.  The  authors  are  W.  G.  Hummel, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Bertha  R.  Hummel,  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  practical  side  of  the 
work  discussed.  The  book  goes  into  the 
details  of  agriculture  in  the  curriculum, 
teaching  methods  to  be  employed,  equip- 
ment, first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
year's  work,  animal  industry,  dairy  work, 
poultry  course,  horticulture,  school  farm, 
etc.  The  whole  work  is  very  valuable  to 
teachers,  is  well  illustrated,  bound  in 
cloth,  375  pages,  price  $1.25  net.  Ad- 
dress the  publishers. 


Some  recent  sales  of  farm  land  in  Cali- 
fornia include  the  2000-acre  ranch  of  John 
Mohr,  north  of  the  Merced  river  near  Hope- 
town,  for  $75,000;  the  3000-acre  ranch  of 
the  Tisdale  Ranch  Company,  in  west  Sut- 
ter county,  to  T.  Harrington  of  Colusa; 
the  T.  Boone  Miller  hop  ranch,  near 
Healdsburg,  to  W.  M.  Richardson,  for 
$65,000;  and  the  200-acre  Broughton 
ranch,  on  the  Tuolumne  river,  to  Bowren 
Bros.,  for  $35,000. 


Round  Wheels 

SLIP  and  pack 


There  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  tractor  with 
large  drive  wheels  and  a  road-roller.    Both  produce  the 
same  result.    They  pack  the  ground. 

To  pack  the  soil  allows  moisture  to  escape.    It  destroys  the 
loose  mulch  which  prevents  evaporation.    Would  you  want 
a  road  roller  on  your  land  when  doing  the  work  shown  in 
the  illustration? 
The  weight  of  the 


Reg.  US.  Pat  Off 

GAS  TRACTOR  is  distributed  over  such  a  large  bearing  surface  that  its 
weight  to  the  square  inch  is  but  seven  pounds.  It  will  not  pack  any  soil. 
Again,  if  you  practise  deep-tilling,  a  round  wheel  tractor  cannot  do  its 
work  in  deep-tilled  soil.   Its  "footing"  is  insecure.    The  soil  is  thrown 
Out  from  under  the  wheels  and  they  bury  themselves. 

Compare  the  operation  of  the  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  to  the  action  of  a 
man  who  places  a  board  over  a  soft  spot  and  walks  on  the  board.  The 
board  supports  his  weight. 

The  HOLT  CATER PILLER  lays  its  own  track,  then  rolls  over  it.   It  can- 
not sink  in  the  softest  ground. 
Built  in  two  sizes-30  H.  P.  and  60  H.  P. 
Fill  out  coupon  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  RP  today 
There's  bat  one  Name   


CATERPILLAR— 
Holt  builds  it 


Address  . 
City  or  Town, 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow 


Note  position 
of  Hand  Catch 
for  Power  Lift — 
behind  the  lever. 
Easy  to  reach 
whether  riding 
or  walking. 


Made  Especially  for 
Hillside  Plowing 


HIGH  GRADE  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

Entirely  eliminates  dead  furrows  and  back  furrow  ridges.  It  is  the  best 
plow  for  irregular  fields. 

Wheels  are  wide  apart  and  set  so  plow  will  not  tip  over. 

Furrows  can  be  turned  one  way,  leaving  the  surface  uniform  and  avoid 
washing  by  heavy  rains. 

A  JOHN  DEERE  TWO-WAY  SULKY  will  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
sulky  plows  because  when  one  bottom  is  at  work,  the  other  is  hung  out 
of  the  way. 

You  can  use  this  plow  on  level  land  as  well  as  for  hill-sides. 
A  post  card  will  bring  to  you  "SOIL  CULTURE,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet. 

Write  Department  B  for  quick  response. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  National  Conservation  Congress 
has  appointed  D.  P.  Simons  of  Los  Gatos 
as  vice-president  for  California  and  Wal- 


ter N.  Moore,  of  Santa  Barbara,  as  sec- 
retary. The  Congress  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington November  18  to  20. 
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Fairy  Magic— Telephone  Reality 


A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan's  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
arrny  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed's  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  to  the 
nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S» 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  othei 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  foi 
circular  and  prices. 

I'KKHi. IKON  WORKS,  Sacrament*.  ©ml. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Let  an  Electric  Motor 
Cut  Down  Your  Irrigating  Cost 

In  the  picture  is  shown  a  pumping  plant  operated  by  a  direct  con- 
nected G-E  motor  on  the  Ventura  Madera  Ranch,  at  Madera,  Cal. 
Reproduced  from  a  photograph,  it  shows  the  large  volume  of  water 
this  small  but  powerful  motor  is  capable  of  delivering. 

Water  Costs  Money — Yoursupply  of  water  can  be  economically 
controlled,  a  mile  away,  if  necessary,  as  easily  as  you  switch 
on  and  off  an  electric  light. 

No  form  of  power  is  as  sure,  as  safe  and  as  economical  as  the 
sturdy,  efficient 

GP  Electric  Motor 
For  Ranch  Use 

Repairs  and  replacements  of  parts  need  hardly  be  considered. 
With  no  valves  or  delicate  mechanisms  to  get  out  of  order,  a 
G-E  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  will  outlast  the  best  engine  and  give 
better  and  mrre  constant  service. 

And  not  only  in  pumping  water,  but  in 
cuttinK  cn^ilape,  crushing  rock,  tawing 
wood  and  ill  dozens  of  other  ways,  a 
G-KKI.KCTRIC  MOTOR  means  better  and 
quicker  work  more  cheaply  done. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklets 
about  ranching  with  electricity — they  arc 
free. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gltnlly  answer  all  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  Of  electric  power  /or  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  offlce   of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

r--  -         Los  Angeles    Denver    San  Francisco    Portland    Seattle   Spokane    Boise     Salt  Lake  City 

==  4316 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


1  END  me  your  name  if  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 
)   a  fe  v  stumps  in  your  fields.   I  want  to  make  you  a  I 
price  that  will  save  you  at  least  50S  on  the  regular! 
price  of  the  famous  Hercules!  This  is  the  best  chance  that  | 
you  have  ever  had.  to  set  rid  of  the  stumps  in  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  best  way. 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 


All  Steel 
Triple 
r  Power 
3-Year 
Guarantee 


Stump  land  is  loafer  land,  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
affoid  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  away  half  the  realty  value  of  your  land— and  they  rob  you 
of  big  crops  that  you  don't  get!  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  on  the 
world's  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

I'll  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  It  Inl 

your  own  way,  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.   If  you  \ 
keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified 3  year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

.Write  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 

You  will  be  glad   you  wrote.     You'll  be 
pleased  w  ith  the  photographs,  letters  and  facta 
about    Die  Hercules   construction.     My  price 
will  make  It  eut*y  for  you  to  ow  n  a  Hercules. 
Nothing  to  he  gained  by  waiting — much  to 
be  lost.    Write  me  now  while  my  special 
price  otter  holds  good.   Address  me  personally, 
B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY, 
312  22nd  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 
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The  California  Dairy  Industry. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS  ] 

Before  any  industry  can  become  permanently  established,  it 
must  first  demonstrate  that  it  is  based  upon  a  sound  financial 
footing,  for  while  a  certain  amount  of  capital  will  follow  fads 
and  fancies,  returns  must  be  comparatively  certain  for  any  vast 
development. 

This  circumstance  not  only  applies  to  all  commercial  under- 
takings, but  to  agricultural  pursuits  as  well,  a  good  illustration 
being  shown  in  the  gradual  increase  made  by  the  dairy  industry 
in  California,  and  more  especially  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento valleys. 

Appearances  vs.  Results. — True,  the  industry  as  conducted  by 
many  of  the  dairymen  in  these  large  interior  empires  does  not 
present  a  particularly  pleasing  or  prosperous  aspect ;  yet  the 
number  of  really  successful  establishments  are  becoming  numer- 
ous enough  to  demonstrate  two  things :  first,  that  high-priced 
land  owned  in  either  section  returns  reasonably  certain  rates  of 
interest  if  planted  to  alfalfa ;  and  secondly,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  a  moderate  expenditure  in  good  dairy  cows 
and  equipment.  Happily,  those  who  are  taking  up  the  more 
advanced  methods  are,  as  a  rule,  men  or  companies  that  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  hard-headed  and  conservative  ideas. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley,  instances  of  this  are  found  on  the 
Stanford  Ranch  at  Vina,  and  on  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  place  near 
Woodland.  In  the  first  case  is  found  an  old  herd  being  reno- 
vated through  selection  at  the  milk-pail  and  the  use  of  high-bred 
sires ;  while  with  the  latter  one  the  same  methods  are  being 
pursued  with  a  herd  more  recently  established. 

In  respect  to  development  of  new  ranches,  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  has  made  the  most  remarkable  strides  of  any  locality,  and 
instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention  at  this  time ;  however, 
the  renovating  system  is  also  strongly  in  evidence,  as  shown  by 
such  herds  as  the  Rancho  Dos  Rios  Jerseys  in  Stanislaus  county. 
Here  may  be  seen,  with  a  herd  that  for  years  practically  laid  dormant, 
a  revived  interest  in  everything  progressive. 


Silo  Topped  With  Water  Tank— Alfarata  Ranch  of  C.  E.  Childs,  Near  Merced. 

.  Moving  farther  south,  it  may  be  seen  that  new  ideas  are  being  incor- 
porated on  the  dairy  of  Muller  &  Lux  at  Dos  Palos,  where  silos  and 

pure-bred  Holsteins  are  replacing' the  pioneer 
methods  so  long  in  force. 

Space  would  not  permit  the  telling  of  all 
of  the  big  undertakings  of  the  above  kind, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  ones,  which 
would,  if  carefully  compiled,  present  almost 
unbelievable  data. 

The  point  most  forcibly  demonstrated  from 
the  above  illustrations  is  that  profitable  dai- 
rying is  an  actual  reality  today  and  not  a 
chance  or  happen-so ;  neither  is  it  a  hobby 
of  rich  men  who  are  building  show  places 
for  their  own  or  friends'  amusement.  Cold, 
hard  facts  are  the  only  weapons  of  progress 
on  the  above  ranches. 

For  economic  reasons  it  is  logical  to  assume 
from  these  illustrations  that  as  long  as  prof- 
itable land  development  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  alfalfa,  so  too  it  must  depend 
largely  upon  some  form  of  dairying,  for  there 
is  no  other  farm  animal  so  well  able  to  turn 
alfalfa  into  bank  checks  as  the  dairy  cow. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  dairy  cow  is  a 
real  necessity  as  long  as  alfalfa  is  grown,  and 
that  alfalfa  will  always  be  grown  in  larger 


Interior  of  Cow  Barn  Shown  In  Rear  of  Silo,  Alfarata  Ranch. 


(Continued  on  Page  42O.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Oct.  28,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

1.63 

3.68 

74 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

T 

2.25 

90 

52 

Sacramento  

.00 

.01 

1.34 

88 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.08 

1.44 

78 

48 

.00 

.17 

1.18 

86 

38 

Fresno  

.00 

.33 

.94 

90 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

2.52 

.84 

82 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.98 

1.71 

72 

46 

.00 

.03 

.77 

82 

54 

8an  Diego  

.00 

.10 

.49 

74 

58 

The  Week. 


Quite  a  calamity  has  befallen.  The  Public 
Service  division  of  this  journal,  which  we  organ- 
ized with  such  eclat  in  this  column  last  week,  to 
assure  a  good  rainfall  this  winter,  has  dropped 
out  its  driving  wheel,  and  therefore  all  its  gears 
will  whir  no  more.  We  must  explain  the  catas- 
trophe. 

It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  our 
Public  Service  Weather  Forecasting  Aggrega- 
tion was  clustered  around  the  declaration  of  the 
Oregon  Weather  Prophet,  Mr.  Rehart,  that  as  the 
summer  is,  so  will  the  following  winter  be,  in- 
versely. If  the  summer  is  hot,  the  winter  will  be 
cold,  or,  expressed  in  terms  of  water,  the  winter 
will  be  wet.  Therefore,  as  last  summer  was  hot, 
the  coming  winter  will  be — just  what  we  all  de- 
sire: such  was  Mr.  Rehart 's  prophecy.  But  since 
our  last  issue,  Maurice  Connell,  U.  S.  Weather 
Observer  at  San  Jose,  has  been  rumaging  the 
records  and  has  published  this  murderous  conclu- 
sion : 

"I  have  tabulated  for  each  year  from  1853  to 
1901,  the  mean  summer  temperatures  and  the  fol- 
lowing season's  rainfall  for  Sacramento.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  if  averages  were  to  determine 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theory  on  which  the 
Oregon  Weather  Prophet  bases  his  forecast  for 
the  coming  season,  the  reverse  of  what  he  says 
would  be  true."  Again  if  averages  are  disre- 
garded and  the  most  striking  instances  chosen : 
"the  greatest  rainfall  recorded  for  any  one  sea- 
son of  the  48  years  under  consideration  was  the 
winter  of  1861-2.  The  coldest  summer  of  record 
for  Sacramento  was  that  of  1861.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  record  also  shows  that  the  driest  season 
for  Sacramento  was  preceded  by  a  summer  above 
the  normal  in  temperature." 

Thus  it  clearly  appears  why  the  Oregon 
Weather  Prophet  must  be  dropped  out  of  the 
dirigible  of  our  Aggregation.  We  cannot  carry  a 
prophet  who  is  wrong  on  the  average  and  wrong 
in  most  striking  instances  also.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  wings  for  him  to  fly  with  and  our 


Aggregation  must  be  buoyant  enough  to  fly  singly 
in  case  of  collective  casualty.  It  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  see  that  the  precipitation  of  the  Oregon 
Weather  Prophet  is  due  to  his  mingling  the  art 
of  prophecy  with  the  science  of  common  things. 
If  he  had  been  content  to  cling  to  his  art  and 
simply  make  declaration,  with  fitting  shake  of 
head  and  finger,  his  prophecy  would  have  en- 
dured until  the  clouds  burst  and  the  rising  water 
lifted  him  to  the  pinnacle.  But  when  he  cited 
observation  of  facts,  and  thus  appealed  to  science, 
he  erred  both  in  policy  and  method  and  finds  his 
afflatus  punctured  by  an  observer  who  holds  to 
the  law  and  has  no  use  for  the  prophets. 

But  all  this  will  have  no  affect  on  the  rains: 
they  will  come  along  all  right. 


The  Bankers  Open  a  School. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States  through  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  which  recently  held  a  convention  at 
Richmond.  Virginia,  has  for  its  policy  "to  study 
all  sides  of  public  questions,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  business  and  banking;"  and  gives  its 
endorsement  "to  all  movements  having  for  their 
object  the  teaching  of  economy,  prudence  and 
thrift,  and  declares  that  the  institute  lends  its 
hearty  support  to  the  study  and  development  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country."  These 
are  laudable  policies  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
successfully  pursued.  There  are  many  things 
about  banking  that  we  really  wish  to  know,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  attitude  of  bankers  toward 
the  public  should  be  this:  "To  use  our  best  efforts 
by  precept  and  example,  to  continue  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  our  banking  institutions 
by  exercising  courtesy,  patience,  helpfulness  and 
co-operation  toward  all  people,  and  by  promoting 
publicity  by  banking  conditions  in  every  legiti- 
mate way." 

This  manifestation  of  a  humble  and  contrite 
spirit  seems  to  have  followed  an  address  by  Secre- 
tary Bryan  during  which  he  said,  presumably, 
some  bad  things  about  bankers  for  the  manipu- 
lations, concentrations  and  combinations  which 
they  did  in  the  past  but  of  which  they  have  now 
repented  in  coin-sacking  and  gold  dust.  Mr. 
Bryan  probably  reminded  them  that  the  old  style 
of  financing  agriculture  which  they  practiced  does 
not  make  for  the  public  welfare,  which  reminded 
them  to  remark,  as  quoted  above,  that  they  really 
have  a  great  affection  for  farmers  and  farming. 
And  so  we  have  the  bankers  lined  up  for  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  and  we  are  very  glad 
they  will  undertake  to  promote  publicity  by  bank- 
ing institutions,  for,  although  we  are  quite  sure 
they  do  not  yet  know  all  that  they  can  do  for 
farming  by  making  agricultural  credit  popular  at 
rates  and  terms  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
live  and  get  out  of  debt  on  a  better  farm  than  he 
had  before,  we  believe  the  declaration  of  a  desire 
to  study  and  understand  these  things  is  sincere 
and  of  much  promise  to  the  nation. 

What  Is  It  Worth  to  Handle  Money? 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  hope  to  learn  from 
the  bankers'  educational  effort.  It  is  a  question  of 
tremendous  importance,  for  money,  next  to  water, 
lijrht  and  air,  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  es- 
sential commodity.  It  should  yield  a  fair  return 
to  those  who  honestly  own  it ;  it  should  be  avail- 
able at  fair  cost  to  all  those  who  can  use  it  in 
enterprises  which  are  for  the  public  benefit.  Now 
what  is  it  fairly  worth  to  take  it  from  one  class 
and  lend  it  to  another?  If  we  knew  the  answer  to 
that  question  we  could  write  some  pointed  para- 
graphs right  away,  but  we  must  wait  until  the 
bankers'  educational  effort  reaches  us.  Meantime 
we  have  to  guess  and  wonder,  like  other  ignorant 


people.  For  example,  we  read  in  a  newspaper  the 
other  day,  in  a  statement  by  the  president  of  a 
newly  organized  agricultural  credit  organization, 
these  words:  "The  rule  we  have  laid  down  and 
propose  to  follow  is  to  charge  the  borrowers  not 
more  than  two  per  cent  more  than  the  money  costs 
us.  *  *  *  The  savings  banks  enjoy  a  margin  of 
about  that  amount,  or  a  little  more,  and  «ur 
business  is  very  closely  akin  to  theirs."  We  do 
not  intend  to  intimate  that  this  is  not  a  fair  state- 
ment under  conditions  prevailing,  but  we  must 
claim  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  will  work  when 
another  sentence  from  the  same  statement  is  con- 
sidered, viz:  "The  money  with  which  loans  will 
be  made  will  be  largely  obtained  in  the  cheap 
money  centers  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States, 
etc."  The  people  in  those  cheap  money  centers 
of  Europe  at  least  know  that  one-half  to  one  per 
cent  is  the  common  charge  in  Europe  for  handling 
money  in  ways  which  the  two  per  cent  corporation 
proposes  to  imitate,  and  they  know  by  long  ex- 
perience that  even  so  small  a  cost  for  handling  as 
that  yields  satisfactory  profit  to  private  bankers 
and  creates  large  reserve  funds  in  no-profit  co- 
operative credit  associations.  Of  course,  the  Eu- 
ropean investors  may  be  content  writh  their  four 
per  cent  and  not  worry  about  the  American  bor- 
rowers paying  six  per  cent  for  the  money  which 
yields  them  four,  and  so  the  plan  may  work  well 
enough  at  the  other  end.  We  hope  it  will,  for  we 
need  all  the  money  for  agricultural  development 
and  improvement  that  the  world  can  spare.  But 
how  about  the  borrower  who  knows  that  one-third 
of  his  interest  goes  simply  for  the  handling  and 
not  for  the  use  of  the  money?  Perhaps  it  will  be 
all  right  for  him  also  for  a  time,  for  six  per  cent 
may  be  a  shallower  gouge  than  he  is  getting  now 
by  the  present  plan  of  furnishing  money  to  farm- 
ers. But  we  are  quite  sure  that  to  meet  the  need 
of  money  for  farming,  as  nearly  everyone  is  now 
seeing  and  conceding  it,  to  pay  half  as  much  for 
the  mere  handling  of  money  as  the  owner  of  the 
money  gets  for  the  use  of  it,  is  not  the  way  to 
meet  the  need.  The  bankers  educational  propa- 
ganda should  tell  us  in  due  time  whether  they 
expect  to  handle  this  new  business  on  the  same 
margin  as  the  old  and,  if  so,  in  what  does  their 
proffered  assistance  to  agricultur  consist? 

Why  Does  Agriculture  Need  Credit? 

One  is  apt  not  to  think  deeply  enough  of  the 
agricultural  need  of  capital.  To  the  great  bank- 
ers of  the  country  it  simply  meant  moving  of 
crops — something  to  lend  the  grain  dealer  to  buy 
with  or  to  lend  to  the  country  merchant  to  dole 
out  to  his  customers,  etc.  That  is  probably  the 
least  of  all  agricultural  needs.  The  real  need  is 
for  development  in  general  and  to  enable  farmers, 
generally  young,  to  get  upon  land  of  their  own. 
The  whole  fundamental  proposition  was  excellent- 
ly put  by  Dean  Hunt  at  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing in  San  Jose.  His  subject:  was  "How  Can  a 
Young  Man  Become  a  Farmer?"  and  he  answered 
the  question  by  advancing  a  scheme  of  farm 
credit.  He  stated  that  it  is  lack  of  credit  that  is 
continually  forcing  young  men  to  take  up  wage 
earning  occupations  and  leave  the  farm,  which,  as 
a  rule,  only  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  father 
and  mother  and  not  for  their  matured  children 
desiring  to  raise  families  of  their  own.  "Most  of 
the  business  of  the  world  is  conducted  on  credit," 
he  stated.  "Farming  is  only  different  from  rail- 
roading in  that  it  requires  refinancing  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals.  It  is  lack  of  credit  that  prevents 
those  who  undertake  farming  from  putting  into  it 
the  capital  needed  to  get  the  best  results.  Every 
generation  is  going  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  till 
the  soil  properly  unless  some  workable  method  of 
financing  the  land  can  be  found."  These  are  a 
few  lessons  for  the  bankers'  new  educational 
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movement.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  financiers 
do  not  understand  them.  They  are  rather  new  in 
this  country,  but  they  have  come  to  stay. 

A  Year  of  Events. 

California  has  probably  never  had  a  year  so 
full  of  commemorations  as  that  which  is  now  clos- 
ing, and  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  greater  fullness 
thereof  which  will  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
"World 's  Fair  in  1915.  Last  week  Balboa,  Portola 
and  the  rest  of  their  wandering  race  came  forth 
and  stepped  back  into  history  after  giving  San 
Francisco  the  gayest  few  days  since  the  revelry 
of  its  beginning.  Honors  to  the  memory  of  our 
Spanish  forerunners  were  genuinely  and  pic- 
turesquely paid,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  coming 
generations  of  California  will  ever  neglect  to  re- 
member the  old  hustlers  of  the  main  as  heroes  of 
matchless  mirth-making.  So  long  as  Spanish 
names  adorn  our  geography,  Spanish  holidays  will 
lighten  the  sombreness  of  our  California- American 
life.  But  after  the  Spaniards  will  come  the  events 
celebrating  the  wedding  of  the  oceans.  It  is  a 
good  scheme  of  the  San  Bernardino  people  to  an- 
nounce their  fourth  national  orange  show  for  the 
week  opening  February  18,  to  be  the  citrus  fruit 
growers'  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal,  and  the  plans  already  formulated  will  make 
it  great.  The  argument  is  a  good  one.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  canal  will  mark  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  market- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  State  is  to  be  materially  re- 
duced. Experiments  already  made  with  ship- 
ments by  way  of  Panama  show  fruit  can  be 
shipped  over  that  route  safely.  The  fruit  men  are 
to  duly  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  traffic 
lane.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  great  its  in- 
fluences may  be  upon  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  is  little  danger  of  exaggerating 
them. 


What  a  Change  in  Half  a  Century. 

Speaking  of  pioneers  and  Panama  reminds  us 
of  a  wonderful  change  which  has  occurred  within 
two  generations.  It  was  currently  reported  among 
the  pioneers  that  certain  of  them  relied  greatly 
upon  the  continental  barrier-crossing  to  readjust 
their  domestic  relations  because  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  wives  they  left  behind  them  to 
intrude  upon  their  new-found  domestic  blisses, 
somewhat  aboriginal  or  otherwise.  The  approach 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  does  not  ex- 
actly put  the  boot  on  the  other  leg,  but  the  slipper 
on  the  other  foot — we  may  safely  say.  A  San 
Francisco  paper  cites  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stefania 
Gutowski,  who,  anticipating  the  ease  of  reaching 
this  city  by  canal,  applies  for  a  divorce  from  An- 
toni  Gutowski  of  Boston  before  cheap  water  rates 
between  the  two  seaports  become  effective.  Mrs. 
Gutowski  states  in  her  complaint  for  divorce  that 
she  fled  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  to  get  as 
far  from  her  husband  as  possible,  and  that  she 
believed  herself  safe  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  East  to  West.  But  soon  the  canal 
will  change  it  all  and  she  must  seek  other  pro- 
t  ction  from  Antoni.  She  desires  to  have  a  little 
fun  in  this  life,  which  she  could  not  do  if  obliged 
to  keep  her  eye  irremovably  on  the  Golden  Gate. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Getting  a  Quick  Start  of  the  Kind  You  Want. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  several  prun  trees  from 
which  I  wish  to  propagate  about  200  young  trees. 
Kindly  advise  the  most  successful  method  to  fol- 
low. I  might  state  that  I  desire  to  get  bearing 
trees  in  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  way, 
and  I  wish  to  be  informed  if  I  should  set  out 
ordinary  stock  (prune  4  to  6  feet,  say)  next 


spring  and  graft  same  over  the  following  spring, 
or  procure  myrobolan  stock  and  bud  into  it  next 
June.  Possibly  some  other  method  should  be 
followed.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  this  is  the 
work  of  nurseries,  but  I  desire  to  try  it,  never- 
theless.— P.  M.,  Chico. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  what  you  de- 
sire, but  we  should  do  this :  Buy  either  myrobo- 
lan seedlings  or  budded  French  prune  trees  on 
myrobolan — whichever  you  can  get  most  hand- 
ily from  the  nursery.  Plant  these,  say,  in  Feb- 
ruary or  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition, 
in  orchard  form  as  you  wish  them  to  grow.  Se- 
lect small  but  thrifty  trees  and  whip  or  tongue 
graft  them,  about  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
with  scions  from  the  trees  you  wish  to  repro- 
duce. Set  the  grafts  as  the  swelling  buds  on 
the  stock  indicate  the  beginning  of  activity. 
Wrap  the  whip  grafts  with  a  waxed  band  and 
whitewash  over  all,  from  below  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  scion,  and  look  out  for  suckers 
which  may  take  too  much  sap.  Those  grafts 
which  grow  will  make  you  the  trees  you  desire. 
Grow  shoots  from  all  stocks  on  which  the  grafts 
fail,  and  bud  them  soon  as  you  can  get  plump 
buds  to  work  with,  which  will  be  in  June,  and 
'reduce  the  growth  above  them  to  start  growth 
on  the  buds  this  summer.  In  this  way  you  ought 
to  get  a  full  stand  of  the  kind  you  want  (on  all 
transplants  which  start  at  all)  the  first  summer 
in  the  orchard. 


Onions  and  Mangels. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  too  late  to  sow  onion 
seed  to  grow  sets  to  plant  in  December?  Is  it 
too  late  to  sow  mangel  wurzel  seed? — R.  A.,  Gait. 

It  is  certainly  too  late  to  plant  onion  seed 
to  get  dry  sets  this  season.  To  get  dry  sets  the 
seed  is  usually  thickly  •  sown  in  the  spring  on 
land  which  will  go  dry  and  force  the  little  plants 
to  ripen.  It  is,  however,  about  the  right  time 
to  sow  seed  to  grow  small  onions  for  transplant- 
ing green,  and  this  is  much  better  than  growing 
from  sets.  You  can  get  a  publication  on  this 
way  of  onion  growing,  which  has  been  practiced 
in  California  for  a  great  many  years,  and  is 
becoming  popular  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  send- 
ing for  Farmers'  Bulletin  354  and  434,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  California  methods  are  described 
in  detail  in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 

You  can  plant  mangel-wurzel  seed  now  if  the 
ground  is  properly  moist  but  not  too  wet,  and 
you  can  also  plant  mangel  wurzles  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  in  proper 
condition,  although  the  soil  is  apt  to  be  too  wet 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

Can  You  Make  Oranges  Out  of  Corn  Stalks? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  popcorn  planted  be- 
tween the  trees  on  my  20-acre  young  citrus  grove. 
It  is  my  present  intention  to  turn  the  stalks  back 
to  the  soil.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of 
doing  this,  so  as  to  have  the  same  incorporated 
in  the  soil  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner?  The 
corn  is  now  in  shocks  and  I  was  wondering  if 
tliese  stocks  could  be  laid  crosswise  and  a  disc 
run  over  the  same  and  then  plow  them  in  in  the 
spring,  or  would  it  be  feasible  to  rent  a  gasoline 
corn  stalk  chopper  and  cut  them  up? — B.  C,  Los 
Angeles. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  a  light  soil,  the  plow- 
ing in  of  the  stalks  will  give  you  more  trouble 
than  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  humus 
which  they  might  ultimately  produce.  On  a 
heavier  soil,  they  can  be  hashed  up  and  plowed 
in  as  you  propose.  We  doubt,  however,  if  their 
value  would  warrant  you  in  even  hiring  machin- 
ery for  the  purpose.  The  best  proposition  we 
can  think  of  would  be  to  trade  them  to  some 
local  cow  feeder  in  return  for  as  many  loads  of 
manure  as  he  is  willing  to  give  you  for  them. 


If  the  soil  is  light,  we  would  prefer  to  ? 
them  away  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  handh 
them.    The  stubble  and  roots  will  probably  be 
all  of  that  kind  of  matter  which  can  be  worked 
into  the  soil  without  too  much  expense. 

Fuller's  Rose  Beetles. 

To  the  Editor:  We  find  rose  beetles  on  adult 
orange  and  lemon  trees  in  our  grove.  There  are 
traces  of  where  they  have  eaten  leaves,  but  not 
extensively.  Are  they  liable  to  increase  in  num- 
bers and  become  a  danger.  If  so,  what  can  we  do 
tj  protect  the  trees  against  them. — D.  E.  Rialto. 

Fuller's  rose  beetles  fortunately  do  not  become 
numerous  enough  to  do  serious  injury  to  mature 
trees,  although  they  are  grievous  pests  on  grafts 
of  young  trees  just  taking  foliage.  As  they  do  not 
fly,  they  can  be  kept  from  climbing  the  trees  by 
placing  a  band  of  cotton  batting  loosely  around 
the  tree,  holding  it  in  place  with  a  string,  or  a 
band  of  tangle-foot  can  be  employed.  To  save  the 
foliage,  the  trees  may  be  sprayed  with  lead  ar- 
senate, about  six  pounds  to  a  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  but  usually  orchardists  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  these  insects  except  on  grafts  and 
young  trees. 

Rabbits  Like  Cactus. 

To  the  Editor :  I  planted  25  cactus  plants,  and 
although  I  have  a  rabbit  fence,  yet  they  ate  every 
one  even  with  the  ground.  I  replanted  same  in 
by  garden  instead  of  field,  cut  the  eaten  part  off 
in  natural  shape  and  left  about  2  inches  sticking 
out.  Will  these  grow  again  or  shall  I  plant  new 
ones  ? — Subscriber,  Burson. 

Presumably  they  will  grow  again  by  sending 
out  new  pads  from  the  remaining  parts,  if  these 
remain  sound.  The  current  dry  weather  favors 
that.  It  was  not  necessary  to  cut  back ;  the 
natural  shape  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  If  the  wound  made  by  the  rabbits 
had  dried  well  the  rest  would  probably  have  kept 
well,  if  the  roots  were  healthy,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  points  to  start  growth  than  after 
you  had  pared  it  down.  But  this  is  all  a  guess — 
we  have  no  ambition  to  practice  as  a  cactus  doctor 
— as  we  recently  stated. 


Re-planting  After  Crown  Gall. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  old  peach  orchard 
full  of  crown  gall  or  black  knot.  Woidd  it  be 
safe  to  plant  to  new  orchard  without  infection, 
and  is  any  particular  variety  of  fruit  trees  im- 
mune from  this  disease? — E.  R.  T.,  Vacaville. 

We  should  work  the  land  deeply,  getting  out 
and  removing  all  root-fragments  and  replant  on 
lines  between  the  old  rows  whatever  we  thought  it 
likely  to  be  most  profitable  to  grow.  Plant  trees 
free  from  knots  and  sign  of  their  removal  and 
watch  the  crowns  and  main  roots  by  uncovering 
once  a  year,  the  base  of  the  trees — cleanly  cutting 
away  and  Bordeauxing  the  wound ;  if  any  knots 
are  found.  Peach  and  almond  roots  are  most  sub- 
ject ;  cherries,  apricots  and  plums  next ;  pears  and 
apples  least — according  to  our  observation. 

Planting-Out  Rooted  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  30,000  olive  tip 
cuttings,  all  rooted.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
plant  them  in  the  nursery  now?  I  figure  they 
have  a  month  or  more  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  ground  before  frost. — H.  C,  Lindsay. 

The  planting  out  of  rooted  olive  tips  can  be  suc- 
cessfully done  in  the  autumn  providing  the 
ground  is  moist  enough  to  protect  the  little  plants 
from  drying  up  before  the  rains  come.  Of  course, 
such  planting  is  safer  in  places  where  frosts  are 
absent  or  very  light.  On  lowlands  subject  to 
sharp  frost  much  injury  might  be  done.  There 
would  be  much  less  risk  all  around  in  planting 
out  in  February  when  the  ground  becomes  warm 
and  permanently  moist. 
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The  California  Grape. 


[By  R.  Schmidt,  Assistant  in  Viticulture,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  California 
Nurserymen's  Association  Convention.] 

The  Imperial  Vineyards. — Being  desirous  of 
taking  a  glimpse  of  California  viticultural  indus- 
try, I  board  the  train  at  Calexico  and  travel 
northward  through  the  Imperial  valley.  In  1900 
I  could  not  have  done  this,  for  then  there  was 
no  railroad  in  operation  between  Calexico  and 
Imperial  Junction.  In  1902,  however,  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  was  drawn  from  the  Colorado 
river,  and  crops  that  brought  quick  returns  were 
planted  by  the  settlers.  Later  on  a  few  varieties 
of  table  or  shipping  grapes  were  planted.  It 
was  soon  found  that  conditions  in  this  valley 
were  conducive  to  rapid  vine  growth,  and  that 
the  fruit  ripens  two  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
any  other  part  of  California  excepting  in  the 
neighboring  Coaehella  valley  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  practically  identical.  This  extends 
the  season  from  the  middle  or  early  part  of  June 
to  the  latter  part  of  July.  Vines  bear  when  very 
young,  and  I  have  seen  quite  a  little  fruit  on 
one-year-old  plants  when  they  were  well  cared  for. 

The  soil  is  of  unusual  character.  There  is 
probably  none  like  it  except  in  the  inundated 
sections  along  the  Nile  or  in  portions  of  China. 
The  greater  part  of  the  valley  is  below  sea-level, 
and  consists  largely  of  sediment  or  silt  from  the 
Colorado  river.  This  silt  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
plant  food  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen  and 
humus.  For  this  reason  it  is  good  practice  to 
plant  leguminous  plants  and  plow  them  under. 
Growing  alfalfa  on  the  land  for  several  years 
and  plowing  it  under  is  very  beneficial,  the  deep 
roots  of  the  alfalfa  also  acting  mechanically  to 
loosen  the  ofttimes  impermeable  soil.  The  amount 
of  sediment  brought  into  the  Imperial  valley  by 
the  Colorado  river  in  one  year's  time  has  been 
estimated  would  cover  one  square  mile  50  feet  in 
depth.  So  Avater  from  the  river  used  in  irriga- 
tion continually  enriches  the  land  and,  with  the 
exception  of  nitrogen  and  humus,  fertilizers  will 
not  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Irrigation  in  the  Imperial  valley  must  be  done 
at  the  proper  time,  repeatedly  and  in  the  proper 
manner.  Much  of  the  soil  is  rather  hard  and  com- 
pact, not  admitting  water  freely.  A  long-contin- 
ued irrigation,  especially  by  the  flooding  method, 
often  does  not  appreciably  moisten  the  almost 
kiln-dried  sbil  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  Allow- 
ing the  water  to  run  in  ditches  is  the  more  sat- 
isfactory way,  and  will  also  to  some  extent  pre- 
vent the  alkali  from  reaching  the  vines.  If  the 
irrigating  is  not  done  thoroughly  the  first  year 
or  two  after  planting,  the  young  vines  will  have 
a  shallow  root  system,  and  will  dry  out  in  that 
hot  and  arid  climate. 

As  regards  the  climate,  records  taken  at  El 
Centro  show  the  maximum  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  115  degrees.  The  average  rainfall  is 
probably  about  2.75  inches,  and  coming  as  it  does 
a  little  at  a  time,  does  little  good. 

The  varieties  principally  grown  are  Malaga, 
Sultanina  (erroneously  called  Thompson  Seed- 
less), and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Of  these,  the 
Sultanina  is  the  earliest.  Other  varieties  have 
been  tried  to  a  small  extent,  such  as  some  of 
the  white,  red  and  black  Persians,  Chassalas,  and 
some  Luglienga  and  Tokay.  The  Persians  have 
eenerally  been  unprofitable,  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  making  them  bear  better.  They  are  later 
than  the  Sultanina. 

As  in  other  new  sections,  culture,  pruning,  etc., 
are  not  well  understood  by  those  planting  vine- 
yards, and  many  errors  have  been  made.  Until 
these  are  corrected  the  best  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Proceeding  north,  no  stop  is  made  in  the  Coa- 
ehella valley,  as  the  conditions,  at  least  climatic, 
and  as  far  as  grape  varieties  are  concerned,  are 
similar  to  the  more  southern  country. 

Largest  Vineyard  in  the  State. — We  next  reach 
San  Bernardino  county,  in  which  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  the  State  is  located,  consisting  of  4000 
acres,  all  wine  grapes.  The  soil  is  of  a  gray- 
brown  gravelly  sand,  mapped  as  Maricopa  grav- 
elly sand.  It  extends  with  very  uniform  texture 
to  an  unknown  depth.   It  holds  moisture  remark- 


ably well.  I  have  been  there  late  in  the  fall  when 
no  rain  had  fallen,  and  was  able  to  stir  up  moist 
soil  with  the  tip  of  my  shoe.  The  soil  is  so  loose 
in  that  section  that  when  sandstorms  occur  after 
a  long  drought  some  vines  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  sand  and  others  are  almost  uprooted 
by  it. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  grapes  grown  in  this 
county  are  for  wine.  •  Not  only  is  sweet  wine 
made,  but  dry  wine  as  well.  The  varieties  grown 
are  mainly  Golden  Chassalas,  Zinfandel,  Mararo, 
Burger (?),  Carignan,  Val  de  Penas,  Pedro  Xim- 
inis,  and  Feher  Zagos.  The  sweet  wine  made  is 
of  good  quality,  and  the  dry  wine  is  very  good 
considering  the  hot  climate  and  soil. 

San  Joaquin  Vine  Interests. — Across  the  Te- 
hachapi  range  is  the  large  and  interesting  San 
Joaquin  valley.  The  soil  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley varies  all  the  way  from  a  very  light  granitic, 
angular  sand  to  an  adobe.  The  texture  some- 
times changes  very  suddenly  from  a  loose  sand 
to  a  sticky  consistence  within  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

Old  vineyards  are  usually  not  irrigated,  though 
in  dry  seasons  as  this,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary in  some  parts.  Young  plantings  are.  often 
watered  to  start  them. 

The  grapes  in  this  valley  are  grown  for  wine- 
making,  raisins,  or  for  table  use  or  shipment. 
For  wine-making,  the  following  varieties  are 
chiefly  grown  :  Feher  Zagos,  Mission,  Zinfandel, 
Lenoir.  Franken,  and  Gray  Riesling  and  Muscat 
Alexandria.  Pedro  Ximinis  is  grown  to  a  small 
extent  for  sherry  making,  as  are  Trousseau  and 
Alicante  Bouschet  for  port.  AVhen  raisins  bring 
a  profitable  price,  only  second  crop  of  Alexandria 
is  used  for  wine-making. 

Pedro  Ximinis  should  be  cultivated  more  ex- 
tensively, for  it  is  a  superior  sherry  grape  and 
bears  very  heavy  crops.  The  sweet  wines  are 
good,  but  better  could  be  made  by  growing  vari- 
eties that  are  of  better  flavor  and  bear  as  well — 
I  would  mention  such  varieties  as  Mantua  de  Pilo, 
Vermentino,  and  Kadarka. 

Although  the  San  Joaquin  valley  can  never 
expect  to  compete  with  the  northern  coast  coun- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality  of 
dry  wines,  I  am  certain  they  can  be  improved 
considerably  by  planting  more  of  the  better  vari- 
eties and  by  up-to-date  and  scientific  manipula- 
tion of  the  wine  in  the  cellar. 

Sultanina.  Sultana,  and  Muscat  Alexandria  are 
the  raisin  grapes  almost  universally  grown,  al- 
though a  poorer  raisin  is  sometimes  made  of 
Malaga  find  hVhcr  Zagos. 

The  shipment  of  table  grapes  is  also  an  impor- 
tant industry  here.  The  varieties  generally 
grown  are  Malaga.  Emperor.  Tokay,  some  Purple 
Corniehon,  Black  Morocco.  Rose  of  Peru,  and  a 
little  Dattier  de  Beyrout. 

Grapes  for  Long  Keeping. — With  the  coming 
of  the  sawdust  pack,  grapes  with  good  long-keep- 
ing qualities  are  in  demand.  For  this  purpose 
the  Emperor  is  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  Almerian  sort,  the  Ohanez,  has  also  proved 
to  be  an  exceptionally  good  shipper,  even  excel- 
ling the  Emperor.  This  variety  has  been  known 
in  California  for  a  good  many  years  and  is  not 
new,  but  the  pruning  of  the  same  has  not  been 
nroperly  understood,  and  the  bearing  quality  has 
been  deficient  for  that  reason.  In  Spain  these 
Almerian  varieties  are  raised  on  overhead  trellis 
or  Parrales  system,  something  the  same  as  the 
Rotundifolia  are  trained  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  of  these 
Almerian  grapes  are  shipped  to  our  markets  each 
year  in  cork  dust. 

About  20.000  drums  of  grapes  packed  in  saw- 
dust were  shipped  out  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
last  year.  Emperor  constituted  the  majority  of 
the  pack.  A  few  Tokay  and  Corniehon  were  also 
shipped.  Some  shipments  made  in  cork  instead 
of  sawdust  were  not  satisfactory.  About  fifty 
cars  will  be  stored  from  California  this  year. 

On  tasting  some  of  the  varieties  after  they 
had  been  in  sawdust  and  cold  storage  for  several 
months,  I  found,  at  least  to  my  taste,  that  the 
flavor  was  actually  improved.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  varieties  which  seem  to  be  good  keep- 
ers, but  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 


It  may  be  that  my  taste  is  not  normal,  but  to 
me  a  grape  juice  made  from  a  Concord  is  far 
superior  to  that  made  from  a  Vinifera,  as  Zin- 
fandel, Burger(?),  Mondeuse,  and  so  on.  Cali- 
fornia grape  juice  makes  a  refreshing  drink,  but 
the  flavor  is  lacking.  Unfortunately,  the  slip  skin 
does  not  thrive  or  bear  well  in  the  state  under 
ordinary  vineyard  conditions. 

It  is  in  this  valley  as  it  has  been  in  all  phyl- 
loxera-infested districts :  there  are  always  some 
vineyardists  who  don't  believe  in  it.  It  seems 
impossible,  after  what  has  happened  in  some  of 
our  northern  valleys,  and  is  still  happening,  that 
there  should  be  any  grape-grower  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  pest  or  its  destructiveness.  Still 
it  is  the  case  at  this  late  date. 

Phylloxera  has  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fresno  for  over  twenty  years. 
If  the  conditions  had  been  the  same  as  in  Napa 
county,  for  instance,  there  woidd  probably  be  few 
vinifera  vineyards  remaining  in  this  locality. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  used  as  resistant 
stock  are  mainly  Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia  x 
Rupestris  2309,  Riparia  x  Rupestris  3306,  Ripa- 
ria x  Rupestrie  101.  Riparia  x  Rupestris  101-14. 
A  few  Aramon  x  Rupestris  Ganzin  No.  1  and 
Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1202  have  been  tried.  As 
at  other  places,  not  all  of  them  have  been  success- 
ful. Sometimes  the  stock  was  not  well  adapted 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted,  or  the  vini- 
fera was  uncongenial  to  the  stock  on  which  it 
was  grafted.  Alexandria  is  one  of  the  varieties 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  congenial  stock. 

The  Lodi  District. — Farther  north  is  Lodi,  the 
great  Tokay  section,  as  well  as  an  important  wine 
district.  The  Sacramento  valley  is  adapted  to 
the  wine,  table  and  raisin  grape.  The  varieties 
planted  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
more  southern  San  Joaquin.  The  Sultanina  and 
Sultana  are  both  dried  and  also  packed  for  ship- 
ment as  a  table  grape. 

Zante  Grapes. — Currants,  more  generally  the 
white  variety,  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent 
near  Yuba  City  and  near  Lincoln  in  Placer  coun- 
ty. The  white  currant  bears  well  at  the  latter 
place  on  a  soil  composed  mainly  of  decomposed 
granite  and  shale.  The  grape  ripens  the  end  of 
August.  Rather  a  random  method  of  pruning 
is  adopted,  from  six  to  twelve  canes  and  six  to 
eighteen  spurs.  After  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  was 
told,  the  vines  declined.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be 
expected  under  such  a  system  of  pruning. 

Grape-growing  extends  a  little  north  of  Vina 
in  Tehama  county.  At  Vina  was  once  the  larg- 
est vineyard  of  California,  containing  5000  acres, 
but  this  large  acreage  has  fallen  away  until  at 
the  present  time  the  vineyard  contains  only  about 
1500  acres. 

Napa  and  Sonoma. — Leaving  the  inland  coun- 
ties behind,  we  come  to  the  beautiful  Xapa  and 
Sonoma  valleys.  The  former  is  noted  for  white 
wines,  the  latter  for  red,  though  red  and  white 
both  are  of  good  quality  here. 

The  times  of  Johannesburg  Riesling,  Crabb's 
Burgundy,  Gutedel.  Oarbenet  Sauvignon,  Trami- 
ner.  Semillon.  and  so  on  have  about  passed,  and 
we  have  in  their  stead  Petite  Syrah.  Zinfandel, 
Mataro.  Carignan,  Mondeuse  and  Mourastel  as 
red  grapes,  and  Burger.  Green  Hungarian  and 
Siiuvignon  as  white  grapes.  All  these  last  named 
sorts  are  excellent  producers,  while  the  first  men- 
tioned are  of  extra  fine  quality,  but  the  amount 
of  production  rather  uncertain. 

Grape  juice  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent 
in  all  the  coast  counties  where  grapes  are  grown. 

The  hillsides  with  their  gray  or  red,  usually 
gravellv  soil,  produce  lighter  crops,  but  the  wine 
made  from  them  is  of  fine  quality,  while  the  va) 
leys  with  their  heavier  soils  yield  splendid  crops 
which  make  a  good  wine  when  properly  handled. 

These  two  comities,  particularly  Sonoma,  are 
frequently  visited  by  fogs,  while  it  happens  occa- 
sionally that,  in  the  upper  or  narrower  parts  of 
the  higher  hills  the  thermometer  rises  to  110°F. 
in  the  shade. 

Resistant  vines  (at  that  time  almost  all  were 
field  grafted)  were  planted  many  years  ago  when 
phylloxera  first  made  its  appearance,  but  owing 
to  the  use  of  the  wrong  resistant  stocks  the  vine- 
yards proved  a  failure.  Besides  having  poor 
stocks  to  graft  on,  the  latter  were  grafted  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  thing  that  is  done 
quite  frequently  to  the  present  day.  and  the  scion 
pushed  out  its  own  roots,  which,  of  course,  later 
succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  pest. 
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Now  the  main  resistants  planted  are  Rupestris 
St.  George  and  Lenoir,  with  a  few  Riparia  Gloire 
and  some  Riparia  x  Rupestris  3309  and  Riparia 
x  Rupestris  3306  in  the  younger  vineyards.  The 
St.  George  has  not  done  well  in  calyey  soils  or 
where  bedrock  is  present,  while  Riparia  Gloire 
has  done  very  well  on  some  of  the  deep  red,  moist 
soils  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hillsides.  On 
certain  very  deep  and  rich  valley  lands  the  Lenoir 
has  done  remarkably  well. 

In  Contar  Costa  county  conditions  for  grapes 
and  wines  are  similar  to  those  of  the  two  valleys 
mentioned. 

Livermore. — In  Livermore  valley  the  Sauternes 
-are  made.  This  section,  with  its  warm  gravelly 
soil,  is  earlier  than  '  either  of  the  small  valleys 
mentioned.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown  are  Zin- 
fandel,  Grenach,  Mataro,  Carignan,  Semillon,  Sau- 
vignon  Vert,  and  a  little  Muscat  de  Bordelais. 
The  last  three  are  principally  used  for  Sauterne. 
Here  Rupestris  St.  George  is  largely  used  as  a 
resistant. 

Santa  Clara. — The  Santa  Clara  valley,  once  a 


[By  Edwin  Gower  of  Fowler,  Fresno  county,  at 
the  California  Nurserymen's  Convention.] 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  new  on 
grafting  black  walnut  trees.  The  method  laid 
down  by  our  Government  and  State  authorities 
along  this  line  are  sound ;  where  they  are  lack- 
ing, they  fail  to  tell  us  how  to  take  care  of  the 
tree  after  it  is  grafted ;  this  is  as  essential  as  the 
former.  I  adopted  the  following  method  some 
years  ago  and  had  nattering  results: 

Take  two  folds  of  burlap,  punch  holes  for  the 
scions  to  pass  through,  making  a  hood  inclosing 
and  covering  the  entire  stump,  letting  it  extend 
down  the  sides  a  short  distance ;  tie  a  string 
around  the  stump  to  hold  it  in  place ;  by  using 
this  method  the  wax  will  remain  in  perfect  con- 
dition. This  is  necessary  more  particularly  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  where 
the  sun  gets  warm  at  times  and  makes  thim  sizzle ; 
the  wax  melts,  exposes  a  portion  of  the  stump, 
and  runs  down  the  crevices,  destroying  the  ten- 
der tissues  of  the  scion,  and  your  efforts  are  all 
lost.  I  advise  all  grafters  to  use  this  method 
of  protection  on  all  trees  above  the  ground.  I 
think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  many 
virtues. 

After  the  scion  is  growing  rapidly,  cut  the 
string;  do  not  remove  it.  This  allows  the  scion 
to  grow  without  the  string  cutting  it.  If  small 
trees,  drive  a  stake  down  and  tie  the  new  growth. 
On  old  trees  nail  four  sticks  equal  distances  apart 
around  the  stump,  letting  the  sticks  extend  four 
or  five  feet  beyond  the  stump,  wrap  some  string 
around  these  sticks ;  this  acts  as  a  net  enclosing 
the  growth  of  the  scion,  which  grows  phenomen- 
ally on  black  walnut.  I  have  seen  instances 
where  they  grow  fifteen  feet  in  one  year.  This 
net  acts  as  a  support  and  keeps  the  scion  from 
either  breaking  or  splitting  off  by  the  winds.  It 
is  sometimes  advisable  to  nip  off  the  end  of  the 
branches  to  check  the  growth.  Cut  them  back 
vigorously  for  two  or  three  years,  until  such  time 
as  they  are  well  attached  to  the  stump. 

I  have  used  the  Smyrna  or  bark  graft,  also  the 
cleft  graft,  but  I  prefer  the  former,  as  the  scion 
seems  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  reach  maturity 
sooner. 

Varieties. — I  have  been  experimenting  for  the 
last  ten  years,  in  a  small  way,  on  eight  different 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  standard ;  they  have 
grown  rapidly  and  when  they  have  reached  ma- 
turity have  produced  walnuts — some  varieties, 
phenomenal  crops.  With  these  facts  staring  me 
in  the  face,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  many 
varieties  of  walnuts  will  grow  and  do  well  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  prove  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment. 

I  had  one  Franquette  tree  that  produced  200 
pounds  of  walnuts,  and  only  one  per  cent  showed 
evidence  of  damage  from  heat.  I  had  other  early 
budding  varieties  that  produced  equally  as  well 
proportionally,  of  which  about  ten  per  cent 
showed  evidence  of  damage  by  heat. 


county  that  produced  6,000,000  gallons  of  red  and 
white  dry  wine,  but  which  amount  has  been  re- 
duced by  phylloxera  and  diseases  to  about  a  half 
million  gallons.  The  wine  made  was  of  good 
quality.  The  varieties  of  grapes  planted  were  as 
a  whole  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  dry- 
wine  sections.  However,  the  vineyards  have  not 
been  planted  as  extensively  as  in  Napa  valley. 

Mountain  Grapes.— "We  still  have  a  few  pictur- 
esque sections  where  dry-wine  vineyards  are  lo- 
cated. The  Santa  Cruz  mountain  section,  with 
its  beautiful  redwood  timber,  and  the  country 
around  Colfax,  in  Placer  county,  is  particularly 
adapted  for  red  wine. 

The  Future. — With  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  direct  plantings  of  vinifera,  owing  to  the 
devastation  of  phylloxera,  and  the  coming  into 
almost  universal  use  of  resistant  vines,  it  seems 
a  natural  consequence  that  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  varieties  of  better  quality,  that  at  the 
same  time  bear  sufficiently.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  the  older  valleys  such  as  Napa  and 
Sonoma. 


In  view  of  the  season  just  past,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  walnut  has  shown  as  much  resistant 
qualities  as  any  other  product  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley. 

Frosts  and  Walnuts. — Questions  have  been 
raised  that  the  early  budding  varieties  suffer  from 
late  frost  in  the  spring.  A  frost  that  will  dam- 
age a  walnut  will  affect  the  peach,  the  grape  and 
other  fruit  trees;  in  fact,  the  walnut  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  a  matured  walnut  tree  reaches 
30  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  the  late  frost  zone 
is  from  1  to  10  feet  high ;  ordinarity  two-thirds 
of  the  tree  escapes. 

Soil  suitable  for  walnuts  should  be  at  least 
five  feet  from  hardpan,  not  impoverished  sand, 
and  not  too  strong  with  alkali.  Land  that  will 
grow  a  thrifty  black  walnut  tree  is  land  that  is 
suitable  for  walnuts,  and  I  would  not  advise 
planting  unless  they  were  grafted  black  walnut 
roots. 

How  to  Plant  Walnuts  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento Valleys. — No  prescribed  plan  has  ever 
been  published — pardon  me,  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  duty  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  fully 
tried  out  and  pronounced  sound.  First  cut  the 
tree  back  two  feet  from  the  ground,  wax  the  cut, 
leave  plenty  of  root,  dig  a  hole  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree ;  settle  with  water.  Do  not  fail 
to  properly  shade  the  trunk,  and  water  frequently 
during  the  summer  months,  and  you  will  find 
they  will  grow  as  readily  as  peach  trees. 

The  walnut,  olive  and  fig  are  thin  bark  trees, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  start  them  near  the  ground, 
so  they  will  protect  themselves  from  sunburn. 

From  what  experience  I  have  had  I  would  ad- 
vise, among  French  varieties  or  late-budding 
trees,  the  Franquette  and  Mayette ;  they  are  very 
hardy  and  produce  a  nut  that  is  good  standard 
value,  white  meat  and  a  handsome  shaped  nut, 
suitable  for  export  purposes. 

The  medium  budding  variety  I  have  not  tested 
out  satisfactorily.  The  Eureka  grows  rapidly  and 
seems  to  be  hardy.  The  Placentia  Perfection  and 
Neff  Prolific  are  among  the  early  budding  vari- 
eties ;  the  latter  I  prefer ;  it  has  a  heavy  hull, 
less  liable  to  damage  from  heat.  Both  produce 
well. 

What  the  Walnut  Tree  Will  Do.— The  man  who 

has  a  thrifty  black  walnut  growing  on  his  prem- 
ises should  graft  it ;  the  man  that  has  none,  should 
plant  some  already  grafted.  Why  plant  umbrella, 
elms,  and  other  onramental  trees  which  have  no 
value  except  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes, 
when  the  same  energies  will  produce  a  walnut 
tree  equally  as  ornamental  and  suitable  for 
shade ;  timber  valuable,  produces  a  wholesome 
food,  a  substitute  for  meat,  while  from  the  green 
walnut  you  can  make  walnut  pickles,  and  from 
the  hull  after  the  nuts  are  harvested  you  can 
extract  what  is  known  as  English  walnut  juice 
from  which  is  made  walnut  catsup.  This  juice 
is  one  of  the  principal  properties  of  Lea  &  Per- 
rins'  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  the  juice  has 
a  commercial  value  of  36  cents  per  gallon  whole- 
sale in  England.  What  more  could  we  hope  or 
expect  of  a  tree? 


PRUNING  NEWLY  PLANTED  ALMOND 
TREES. 

To  the  Editor :  I  find  in  the  course  of  business 
that  there  are  planters  who  complain  of  many  of 
their  trees  failing  to  grow,  although  properly 
planted  and  cared  for.  Recently  I  have  been  mak- 
ing investigations  and  find  that  in  many  cases 
failure  is  certainly  due  to  the  pruning  the  trees 
receive  after  planting. 

I  always  understood  that  the  best  way  to  prune 
a  young  peach  tree  or  almond  tree  was  to  leave 
some  of  the  lateral  branches  on  them,  cutting 
these  back  to  two  or  three  buds  from  the  main 
stem.  In  many  cases  this  plan  is  not  followed 
out,  but  instead  the  tree  is  cut  back  to  from  16 
to  24  inches  from  the  ground  and  no  laterals  left, 
no  matter  how  large  the  tree  was  before  plant- 
ing. This  is  wrong,  because  many  of  the  eyes 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  almond  and  peach  tree 
are  often  blind. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
some  such  trees  at  Durham.  The  main  stems  had 
been  trimmed  to  a  whip  and  headed  quite  low. 
With  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
orchards  examined,  I  pulled  up  some  trees  which 
had  not  started.  Both  root  and  top  were  as 
green  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  planted, 
but  the  trees  had  not  made  any  growth,  either 
of  top  or  root,  although  there  was  certainly  moist- 
ure enough  to  start  them. 

John  Vallance. 

Oakland,  October  13,  1913. 


PERSONALITY  IN  SQUASHES. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  developed  several  new 
varieties  of  summer  squash  this  summer,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  the  food  values  of  some  of 
them.  They  look  nice,  taste  nice,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  them  have  a  genuine  food  value.  Would 
you  be  insulted  if  I  named  one  of  them  Wick^ 
son? — Geo.  Prentiss  Kelley,  Auburn. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  food  values  of  squashes  from  cultivated 
seed.  Delicate  flavors  are  probably  to  subtle  to  be 
estimated  by  analysis.  They  must  appeal  to  the 
palate.  While  all  cultivated  squashes  probably 
have  approximately  similar  food  value,  there 
might  of  course  be  one  with  a  rather  higher  sugar 
content,  but  in  order  to  determine  that  a  great 
many  analyses  would  have  to  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  normal  content  and  have  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  determining  the  relative  standing  of 
the  exceptionally  sweet  one.  We  are  not  aware 
that  such  data  is  available  and  would  advise  you 
to  depend  in  selection  upon  tenderness,  taste, 
beauty  of  form,  prolificness  and  other  character- 
istics that  can  be  readily  determined  by  experi- 
ence. 

As  to  honoring  us  with  the  name  of  a  squash, 
we  of  course  cannot  object,  for  it  would  be  un- 
grateful not  to  accept  such  tribute.  We  have  man- 
aged to  live  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  comfort  after 
distinction  by  Mr.  Burbank  in  giving  our  name  to 
a  plum,  and  probably  a  good  squash  might  carry 
us  along  in  the  public  eye  for  another  decade — 
without  apprehending  that  it  might  be  descriptive 
of  out  latter  end. — Editor.] 


RABBIT-PROOF  FENCE. 


To  the  Editor :  Please  tell  me  how  high  the 
woven  wire  should  be  for  a  rabbit-proof  fence. 
Also  what  the  spacing  for  the  barbed  wire  at 
the  top  should  be. — R.  G.,  Fair  Oaks. 

[A  good  rabbit-proof  fence  can  be  built  with 
chicken  wire  netting  two  feet  wide,  stapled  to 
the  inside  of  the  posts,  the  bottom  of  it  at  the 
ground  surface  and  barbed  wire  with  bars  2V2 
inches  apart  run  along  just  above  the  ground  sur- 
face to  prevent  tunneling  under,  with  another 
barbed  wire  stapled  to  the  other  side  of  the  post 
just  above  the  upper  line  of  the  fence  to  prevent 
jumping  over.  If  you  can  get  barbs  2y2  inches 
apart,  you  can  make  a  good  rabbit  fence  by  ex- 
cluding the  netting  and  running  the  wires  about 
3  inches  apart  until  you  come  to  2  feet  and  6 
inches  apart  above  that.  Then  keep  a  greyhound 
and  a  shot  gun  for  the  rabbits  which  may  manage 
to  get  through  in  some  way. — Editor.] 
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Pruning  the  Prune. 


To  the  Editor:  Writing  further  on  the 
eubject  of  pruning  the  prune,  I  would 
Bay  that  the  unpruned  tree  nets  us  the 
greater  profit  for  a  term  of  years. 

I  have  recently  read  about  a  test  made 
with  bred-up  grain  planted  beside  the 
common  kinds.  The  season  proved  a 
favorable  one,  and  the  result  was  strange 
in  that  no  one  variety  led  the  others 
to  a  degree  worth  recording.  The  favor- 
able season  along  with  good  soil  condi- 
tions were  given  the  credit.  A  like  test 
of  two  plots  of  prune  orchard  of  equal 
size  and  on  the  same  quality  of  soil,  the 
one  block  of  orchard  pruned  and  the 
other  unpruned,  will  show  no  difference 
in  weight  of  prunes  produced.  The  block 
of  unpruned  trees  will  show  a  gain  to 
the  amount  of  tne  pruning  costs. 

On  the  State  property  at  Eldredge  are 
orchards  of  many  different  fruits,  includ- 
ing prunes.  These  orchards  have  been 
pruned  properly  from  year  to  year,  but 
for  some  reason  the  crops  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. 


Gi-ow 


Big  Etroflts —  Krtle  wort,  no  trouble.  Dnrone  oan 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now— first  crop  In  sli 
weeks.  You  oan  sell  more  than  >ou  oan  grow 
Yog  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  too  how. 
Free— hirnlsh  you  with  the  celebrated  ARNOT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet. 

\ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC.i 

.834  UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL^ 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  moat  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree  : 

THE 

WOODBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburn,  Ore. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


L'jSiw..\d*  .-. 

Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POI\l>i.\Ti:i<  «v  SMTJER, 
Slate  A*£*'nl. 
320  Market   St.,  Sun  Francisco. 


Pruning  did  not  make  up  on  the  crop 
end.  These  pruned  prune  trees  I  noticed 
at  different  times,  and  when  they  bore 
short  crops  the  unpruned  prune  orchards 
in  that  vicinity  were  also  quite  shy  in 
bearing. 

I  have  a  friend  who  owned  an  un- 
pruned prune  orchard  in  Sonoma  county. 
His  method  of  pruning  was  to  prune  just 
eough  so  he  could  cultivate  thoroughly. 
The  price  of  prunes  dropped,  and  upon 
the  advice  of  an  expert  pruner  he  had 
his  orchard  pruned  properly.  The  sea- 
sons passed,  but  as  his  orchard  never 
received  the  same  style  of  pruning  again, 
it  would  look  as  though  proper  pruning 
did  not  pay  him. 

The  unpruned  tree,  in  producing  a 
bumper  crop,  will  fall  short  in  wood 
growth,  and  if  a  small  crop  is  growing 
the  wood  growth  is  greater  proportion- 
ally. The  extra  growth  of  new  wood 
can  be  seen  this  season. 

Knowing  that  these  soil  elements  pres- 
ent one  year  in  the  crop  and  another 
in  extra  wood  growth  are  of  value  only 
as  we  use  them,  why  prune  and  burn  or 
carry  away  this  soil  fertility  In  each 
year's  prunings? 

Pruning  would  be  beneficial  if  we  could 
control  it,  thereby  causing  the  extra  en- 
ergy to  develop  for  us  a  more  perfect 
set  of  fruit  buds  than  those  found  on 
the  unpruned  tree.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  for  we  soon  have  quantities  of 
water  sprouts  as  well  as  much  brush 
in  the  tops  of  the  pruned  trees  to  deal 
with. 

The  wood  growth  is  greater  than  on 
the  unpruned  tree.  The  unpruned  orchard, 
having  necessarily  larger  trees,  makes 
a  better  appearance,  and  if  placed  on 
the  market  will  sell  more  readily  and 
bring  a  better  figure. 

We  control  cold  with  the  fire-pot,  strong 
winds  with  windbrakes,  and  as  we  study 
out  the  cure  for  other  crop  reducers  we 
will  find  that  we,  by  applying  these  cures, 
can  greatly  increase  our  crops,  but  no 
easy  money  need  be  looked  for. 

For  any  one  location,  a  good  five-year 
try-out  will  tell  more  than  all  that  can 
be  written  as  regards  pruning  the  prune. 
The  unpruned  tree  offers  more  chances 
for  profit,  hence  it  is  a  winner. 

Napa,  Cal.  J.  H.  Quien. 


ONE  MORE  MIDDLEMAN. 


Te  the  Editor:  I  have  learned  much 
about  farming  in  the  last  three  years 
from  your  valuable  paper;  in  fact,  I  don't 
see  how  any  farmer,  or  would-be  farmer, 
can  get  along  without  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  While  al- 
most all  papers,  farming  and  others,  are 
discussing  and  suggesting  ways  to  lower 
the  high  cost  of  living,  doing  away  with 
the  middleman,  and  bringing  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  together,  the  question 
has  come  up  in  my  mind,  would  it  be  a 
paying  proposition  to  buy  an  auto  deliv- 
ery car,  make  daily  trips,  buying  from 
the  farmer  and  selling  direct  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  free  city  markets,  and  other- 
wise? I  don't  mean  could  one  get  rich 
quick,  but  could  one  make  four  or  five 
dollars  a  day  above  expenses? — K.  W., 
Fair  Oaks. 

This  is  out  of  our  line.  Instead  of  do- 
ing away  with  middlemen  you  are  pro- 
posing to  make  another  one,  and  your 
transactions  will  come  under  commercial 
rates  and  conditions,  not  under  agricul- 
tural. Probably  success  or  failure  would 
be  largely  due  to  personal  suitability, 
viz.:  whether  you  are  a  better  buyer  and 
seller  than  other  peddlers  with  whom  you 
will  be  in  competition.  You  will  also  be 
in  competition  with  growers  who  desire" 
to  sell  their  own  stuff  in  a  small  way. 
Theoretically,  it  is  the  latter  class  which 
public  markets  are  designed  to  assist. 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARMOGERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application   will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage   of   the   crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
Without  and  With 
Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  gelds. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 
per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 
Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 
All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Tfe  Fresn 


HONEST 


eryGqJng 


stock. 


Quality  in  Our  Nursery  Stock  and 
Service  to  Our  Customers 

has  bnllt  up  onr  business,  and  no  matter  how  small  or  how  lnrgc  the  order, 
the  name  kind  of  Service  and  Quality  goes  into  both.  We  are  in  specially 
favorable  position  to  fill  your  planting  needs  for  the  coming  season.  Our 
stock,  for  this  season's  selling  Is  of  exceptionally  high  standard  and  this, 
coupled  with  our  policy  of  co-operation  and  service  for  the  buyer,  should  make 
your  dealings  with  us  memorable  for  good  trees  and  fair  treatment. 

Our  catalog  Is  free  on  request. 

Address  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Fresno,  California. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 

LIME 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


Send  for 
Free 
Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL,  DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF   CAL..  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL, — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


K1RKMAN  S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Treei  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orderi  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


300,000  Sour  Stock 


50,000  Sweet  Stock 


For  F"nll 
PI  anting 

Fine  stocky  plants,  8  Inches  up.  Write  us  for  prices  and  several  good 
reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valencias.  Lemons,  Seedless  Grapefruit.  We  have  about  50,000 
budded  trees  and  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries  In  the  state.  •  Send  In 
your  orders  for  fall  or  spring  delivery. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES  F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 

Phone — Fair  Oaks,  2520.  R.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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A  Beginner's  Problems. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  new  to  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  this  State,  and  would 
very  much  appreciate  some  advice,  either 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  or 
otherwise.  I  understand  that  some 
ranchers  sow  grain  in  their  alfalfa  in 
the  fall  or  winter  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  first  crop  of  hay  and  would  like 
to  know  which  grain  is  preferable  for 
this  purpose  and  what  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  it. 

I  tried  this  year  raising  potatoes  on  a 
rather  sandy  bottom  soil  that  had  had  a 
good  coat  of  stable  manure.  There  were 
immense  tops  grown,  but  the  potatoes 
amounted  to  nothing.  Was  this  caused 
by  mismanagement  in  growing,  or  is 
there  some  element  lacking  in  the  soil? 
I  do  not  care  to  raise  potatoes  commer- 
cially, but  only  for  family  use. 

I  have  started  a  family    orchard  of 


Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil — Alfalfa,  cover  crops, 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soli  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Redeaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

IS.  7th  Street,  Los  Ai>kH<-«.  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PBUNIHO  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


631  S.  DIVISION  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  iOc. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


be 


BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILLS 

are    known    everywhere;  must 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Furnished  with  6  or  7  inch  spacing 


Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS 

20  discs,  4  inches  apart. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


something  like  two  acres,  in  which  I 
wish  to  grow  every  variety  of  fruit  that 
I  can  grow  with  any  success.  This  or- 
chard is  on  a  rather  heavy  clay  soil  that 
does  not  take  water  very  readily.  I  can 
grow  crops  between  the  rows  at  some 
profit  and  have  plenty  of  water  to  do  so, 
but  will  not  the  frequent  irrigation  nec- 
essary to  do  so  harm  the  trees,  since 
it  will  not  penetrate  very  deep? — H.  R. 
W.,  Los  Molinos. 

Barley  is  sometimes  used  to  crowd  out 
foxtail  in  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa.  Who 
has  done  it  and  likes  the  results? 

Potatoes  directly  after  stable  manure 
are  apt  to  run  to  tops.  It  is  better  to 
manure  for  grain  and  follow  with  pota- 
toes. 

You  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
swamp  your  trees  with  the  water  used 
on  the  intercrops.  Keep  the  ground 
moist  but  not  wet. 


COST  OF  AN  EARTH  RESERVOIR 


To  the  Editor:  Replying  to  the  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Rural  Press  of 
October  18,  1913,  I  have  in  mind  a  dirt 
reservoir  about  the  size  required  to  hold 
the  approximate  capacity  of  a  3-inch 
pump  operated  by  a  T^-hp.  motor  for  18 
hours.  This  reservoir  is  built  of  dirt 
only,  on  a  piece  of  land  sloping  about  one 
foot  in  fifty.  All  the  work  of  scraping 
was  done  in  the  midsummer  months 
when  the  ground  was  hard,  and  on  soil 
of  an  average  depth  of  25  feet;  no  clay 
or  other  substance  used  for  puddling. 

It  is  a  success  where  a  small  supply 
of  water  only  can  be  obtained,  or  where 
the  cost  of  electricity  per  horsepower  in- 
stalled is  very  great.  By  careful  atten- 
tion, 60  acres  of  alfalfa  can  be  given 
plenty  of  water.  It  is  a  great  saver  of 
cost  of  electricity  where  the  graduated 
scale  is  in  force,  and  is  coming  more  in 
use  every  year.  The  approximate  cost 
of  this  reservoir  was  $150,  based  upon 
paying  a  man,  four  mules,  scraper,  or 
plow,  $6.50  per  day  of  8  hours.  The  ca- 
pacity in  gallons  is  275.400. 

The  very  best  reservoir  we  know  of 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  loamy  is  to 
cover  the  sides  and  bottoms  with  a  thick 
coating  of  hot  asphaltum,  then  cover  the 
asphaltum  with  about  a  foot  of  dirt.  The 
dirt  prevents  the  water  washing  much 
of  the  oil  away  and  also  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  oil.  Robert  H.  McMath. 

Dixon. 


ROOT  FOR  PRUNES. 

.To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  root 
for  prunes  on  heavy  land  (nearly  adobe)? 
The  water  plane  in  hard  winters  is  very 
close  to  the  top.  I  had  thought  of  plant- 
ing almonds,  but  my  neighbors  tell  me 
that  almonds  will  not  do  well  on  this 
kind  of  land.  Hardpan  is  from  16  to  48 
inches  down  and  6  to  36  inches  thick. 
I  intend  to  blast  through  the  hardpan. 
Bedrock  is  blue  clay  20  to  30  feet  down. 
The  water  plane  now  is  16  feet  down. 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  prune  for  this 
locality?  I  have  just  sold  24  tons  of 
Malaga  grapes  from  1700  five-year-old 
vines,  first  crop  only.  I  estimate  20 
pounds  more  to  each  vine  on  second  and 
third  crop.  This  is  the  land  I  want  to 
plant  to  prunes. — W.  L.  W.,  Yuba  City. 

The  Myrobolan  will  be  the  best  root 
for  prunes  on  such  soil;  very  much  bet- 
ter than  almonds.  As  a  drying  prune, 
the  Petite  Prune  d'Agen,  or  ordinary 
French  prune,  is  the  variety  to  be  ad- 
vised in  your  situation.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  break  up  hardpan  four  feet 
down,  but  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  is 
quite  likely  to  do  good,  even  at  that 
depth.  Hardpan  nearer  the  surface  should 
be  broken  unless  it  is  of  a  character  that 
roots  will  go  through  easily.       D.  J.  W. 


ft 


USE 

"Nonpareil 

and  the 

Presto 
Plow  Tank 


For  Exterminating  Morning  Glory,  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass, 
and  all  Weeds,  Insects  and  Germs  that  dwell  in  the  ground 

And  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  Exterminate 

Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants,  Root 
Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 

For  Sale  by  AH  Dealers,  and  the  Manufacturers. 


Send  for  Booklet  P,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2y2  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town .. 
State... 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  6000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 

CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  in- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  8th  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


1231  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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Put  Alfalfa  in  Right. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


The  amount  of  fall  given  to  checks  laid 
off  in  this  way  across  the  face  of  a  slope 
may  be  so  slight  that  the  checks  are  prac- 
tically level  from  end  to  end  and  can 
therefore  be  entirely  filled  with  water. 
This  is  a  modification  of  strip  checking  in 
the  direction  of  contour  checking,  using 
straight  lines  arbitrarily  laid  off  across 
the  slope  instead  of  following  the  natural 
contours.  In  such  a  case,  unless  there  is 
special  need  for  the  straight  levees,  as  for 
planting  trees,  it  will  generally  be  found 
better  to  check  in  regular  contours. 

Another  modification  of  strip  checking 
that  is  favored  by  some,  where  the  fall  is 
rather  heavy  and  where  the  straight 
levees  are  desired  for  tree  planting,  is  to 
put  in  cross  levees  at  intervals  of  150  or 
200  feet  to  hold  back  the  water  so  that 
it  will  not  run  down  the  checks  too  rap- 
idly to  give  good  irrigation.  The  cross 
levees  subdivide  each  check  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  rectangular  checks,  the  effect 
being  like  that  of  square  checking.  If 
the  upper  end  of  each  subdivision  is 
scraped  off  and  the  earth  placed  at  the 
lower  end  so  as  to  make  the  subdivisions 
level  lengthwise,  or  nearly  so,  the  resem- 
blance to  square  checking  will  be  very 
close.  The  objection  to  this  modification 
of  strip  checking  is  the  same  that  applies 
to  square  checks — there  is  a  good  deal  of 
earth  to  be  moved  and  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  land  devoted  to  levees. 
Even  if  the  levees  are  made  low  and 
broad,  as  they  should  be,  so  that  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  over  them  and  they  will 
not  impede  mowing,  still  the  yield  of 
alfalfa  on  levees  is  seldom  as  heavy  as  on 
the  level  ground  and  there  is  consequently 
a  loss  of  crop  in  having  too  much  land  in 
levees. 

Therefore  the  use  of  cross  checks  to 
overcome  a  heavy  fall  in  strip  checks  is 
only  to  be  recommended  in  special  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  where  the  alfalfa  has  al- 
ready been  planted  and  it  is  not  desired 
to  plow  it  up  and  re-check  the  land.  In 
that  case,  after  the  stand  is  a  year  old 
enough  earth  can  be  scraped  off  the  sur- 
face to  build  the  cross  levees  without  in- 
juring the  stand,  the  work  being  done  in 
the  winter  when  the  alfalfa  is  dormant. 
With  care  in  handling  the  scraper  an  inch 
or  more  may  easily  be  scraped  off  the  sur- 
face without  damaging  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  to  any  appreciable  extent,  after  the 
land  has  been  disked  to  loosen  the  sur- 
face. 

Another  case  in  which  cross  levees  may 
be  used  to  advantage  is  when  the  lot  is 
long  and  narrow  and  the  fall  is  the  long 
way  of  the  lot.  In  some  instances  of  this 
kind  checks  made  across  the  lot  will  be 
too  short,  while  contours  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  ditch  from  which  to 
irrigate  them.  It  becomes  then  a  question 
of  square  checks  or  subdivided  strip 
checks,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  is  gener- 
ally to  be  preferred. 

Constructing  Strip  Checks. 

In  proceeding  to  build  strip  checks, 
after  laying  off  the  lines  as  advised  the 
first  thing  is  to  build  the  head  ditch.  In 
most  cases  this  is  a  simple  matter,  the 
ditch  being  located  along  one  boundary 
of  the  lot,  though  when  the  checks  are 
run  diagonally  there  may  have  to  be  a 
ditch  also  on  part  of  a  second  side.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  ditch,  due 
to  inequality  of  the  lot  surface  or  to  any 
other  cause  affecting  its  location,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  consult  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  water  company,  as  he  is  the 
man  best  qualified  to  advise  in  such  an 
emergency. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  make  the  head 
ditch  big  enough  in  the  beginning,  as  it 
costs  much  less  to  build  a  good  ditch  at 


the  start  tnan  to  enlarge  later  one  that 
was  made  too  small.  For  ordinary  lots 
of  ten  to  forty  acres  the  head  ditch  should 
be  at  the  least  four  feet  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  bottom  should  be  excavated 
at  least  one  foot  below  the  ground  sur- 
face. The  excavation  is  a  point  that  be- 
ginners do  not  always  understand.  Since 
the  water  is  to  be- used  on  the  surface  of 
the  land,  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  though 
a  ditch  built  entirely  on  the  surface 
would  be  all  right.  But  the  fact  is  that  a 
ditch  excavated  below  the  surface  is  bet- 
ter than  one  built  on  the  surface,  and  a 
foot  of  excavation  is  none  too  much,  since 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  on  an  ordinary 
grade  soon  fills  up  with  earth  washed  in. 

The  velocity  of  water  flowing  into  and 
through  a  ditch  is  considerably  influenced 
by  the  depth  of  the  ditch.  Therefore  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  large  head  of  water  into  a 
ditch  excavated  below  the  level  of  the 
land,  and  moreover  the  water  flows  more 
rapidly  through  such  a  ditch  than  it  does 
through  one  built  entirely  on  top  of  the 
ground,  the  banks  in  both  cases  being  the 
same  height  above  the  ground  level.  Now 
every  experienced  irrigator  knows  that 
the  size  of  the  head  of  water  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  flows  through  the 
head  ditch  and  out  on  to  the  checks  are 
matters  of  importance  in  irrigating  al- 
falfa. The  larger  the  head  that  the  ditch 
will  handle  safely,  the  more  quickly  and 
therefore  more  cheaply  can  irrigation  be 
done.  To  handle  a  large  head  of  water 
with  safety  and  with  economy  in  distribu- 
tion calls  for  a  deep  ditch  with  ample 
width  and  not  too  heavy  a  grade. 

If  the  grade  of  the  head  ditch  is  heavy, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  drops,  that  Is, 
gates  set  across  the  ditch  to  hold  back 
the  water  so  that  it  will  flow  more  slowly 
and  will  back  up  in  the  ditch  high  enough 
to  flow  out  in  sufficient  volume  on  to  the 
checks. 

The  banks  of  the  head  ditch  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
land  after  they  have  settled,  that  is,  three 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  that  is 
excavated  a  foot  below  the  surface.  They 
should  be  built  of  earth  that  is  reasonably 
fine  so  that  it  will  settle  compactly.  Big 
clods  in  ditch  banks  are  a  frequent  cause 
of  washouts,  particularly  if  a  number  of 
them  are  thrown  together  in  one  spot. 
Well  built  banks  at  the  start  will  save 
much  laborious  shovel  work  later.  In 
irrigation  the  ditch  is  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire operation.  Secure  control  of  a  large 
head  of  water  in  the  field  ditch  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  irrigation  easy; 
while  too  small  a  head  ditch  with  weak, 
leaky  banks  is  a  heart-breaking  and  back- 
breaking  handicap. 

The  actual  difference  in  cost  between 
a  small,  poor  ditch  and  a  well  constructed 
one  of  ample  size  is  very  little,  while  the 
saving  of  labor  in  irrigating  from  a  good 
ditch  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  better  watering  of  the  land  that 
is  made  possible  by  having  a  good  head 
of  water  under  complete  control. 

The  head  ditch  being  built,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  check  up  the  land.  The  lines  for 
the  check  levees  were  presumably  laid  off 
at  the  same  time  that  the  ditch  was  lo- 
cated. If  not,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
locate  these  lines.  As  mentioned  previ- 
ously, strip  checks  should  be  laid  off  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  average  fall  of 
the  land  from  one  end  of  the  checks  to 
the  other  is  not  over  four  inches  in  a 
hundred  feet  on  medium  loamy  soil.  On 
light,  sandy  soil  that  absorbs  water  very 
readily,  the  fall  may  be  as  much  as  six 
inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  and  the  checks 
would  preferably  be  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  customary  width. 

Dimensions  of  Checks. 

Fifty  feet  seems  to  have  been  adopted 


WILLS 

WOND 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  C  yeara  old  have 
borne  6  crop*  of  nuta  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Bllcht-Reaiataut,  and  Flneat  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANftUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  atock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

P.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Sempervircns  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.   Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

Ah  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash,  creates  Humus.  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  soil 

To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MR.  GROWER! 


Remember  —  Nitrate  —  and 
Lime  is  the  right  combination 
—  producing  right  results  — 
immediately  —  with  the  right 
effect  in  the  end. 

13%  Nitrogen  and  25-30% 
Soluble  Lime  in  the  form  of 
Calcium  Carbonate. 


C.  HENRY 
SMITH 

'?>'^^}T*W\^^^  Incorporated. 
^^tt^TFZ  STl  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


TRADE  MARK 


Agtm.  Pac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  tbc  Rigid  Frame. 

If  ypu  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 

-ALSO  


Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEOffiO  CQATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
26%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Kvuhk  Ave.  and  Kcl'li  St..  San  Francisco. 


m  &  /Si 

>grease(c/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFR& 


by  common  consent  as  the  proper  width 
for  strip  checks  with  ordinary  fall.  If  the 
grade  is  heavier  than  one  foot  in  three 
hundred,  on  the  average,  the  checks  may 
with  advantage  be  made  narrower,  say 
forty  feet  or  less  in  width,  because  when 
the  fall  is  heavy  the  water  does  not  spread 
out  sideways  so  well  as  when  the  grade  is 
light. 

As  to  the  length  of  strip  checks,  there 
is  more  diversity  of  opinion,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  long  checks  are 
more  difficult  to  irrigate  satisfactorily 
than  shorter  ones.  Conversely,  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  complete  and  even  irri- 
gation on  relatively  short  checks  than  on 
very  long  ones.  Forty  rods  will  be  found 
a  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  length 
for  strip  checks.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
good  irrigation  cannot  be  had  on  much 
longer  checks,  but  in  order  to  get  good, 
uniform  watering  on  the  longer  checks 
they  must  be  exceptionally  well  leveled, 
or  else  an  unusually  large  head  of  water 
must  be  used,  with  the  possibility  of  con- 
siderable loss  of  water  if  it  is  not  skill- 
fully handled.  On  grades  within  the  lim- 
its prescribed  above,  with  ordinary  level- 
ing of  the  checks,  we  believe  that  strip 
checks  in  tne  neighborhood  of  forty  rods 
long,  or  less,  will  in  the  long  run  be 
found  more  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
irrigation  than  those  which  are  much 
longer. 

If  the  fall  is  quite  light,  well  within 
the  limit  mentioned  above,  if  extra  care 
be  taken  in  the  leveling  of  the  checks, 
and  if  a  sufficiently  large  head  of  water 
can  always  be  had  when  required,  then 
checks  up  to  80  rods  long  may  answer 
well  enough,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
writer  make  them  any  longer. 

STRAIGHT    LEVEES  DESIBARLE. 

In  laying  off  the  lines  for  the  check 
levees,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  them 
all  the  same  distance  apart,  perfectly 
straight  throughout  their  entire  length, 
and  consequently  exactly  parallel.  Per- 
fectly straight  levees  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  alfalfa  field  and  in 
some  degree  make  it  easier  to  irrigate 
evenly.  Of  course,  when  trees  are  to 
be  planted  on  the  levees,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  them  straight,  so  that 
the  trees  will  line  up  properly.  With  a 
little  care  in  measuring  there  is  no 
trouble  in  getting  straight  levees. 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  LEVEES. 

When  the  lines  have  been  accurately 
staked  out,  the  next  thing  is  to  loosen 
up  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either  by 
disking  or  plowing  according  to  whether 
it  has  been  decided  to  plow  before  or 
after  checking.  This  point  will  be  con- 
sidered fully  later  on  in  these  columns, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  go 
over  it  here.  If  plowing  is  to  be  done 
after  the  checking,  the  land  must  be 
disked  to  provide  loose  earth  for  build- 
ing the  levees. 

Now  make  a  foundation  for  each  levee 
by  plowing  two  furrows  on  each  side  of 
the  levee  line,  throwing  the  earth  toward 
the  line  from  either  side.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  furnish  a  good  connection  be- 
tween the  loose  earth  that  is  to  form 
the  levee  and  the  ground  underneath, 
thus  making  the  levee  stronger,  more 
stable  and  less  liable  to  washing  out. 
When  the  plowing  of  the  field  is  not  to 
be  done  until  after  checking,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  make  this  plowed  foundation  the 
entire  width  of  the  levee,  and  to  plow  it 
deeply,  thus  insuring  the  thorough  break- 
ing of  the  soil  under  the  levees  which 
will  not  be  reached  by  the  subsequent 
plowing.  For  levees  of  ordinary  width, 
8  feet  wide,  this  would  mean  four  12-inch 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  line,  instead 
of  two. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dr.  C.  A.  Poage  and  J.  R.  Cajacob  have 
purchased  the  252-acre  ranch  of  J.  Moyni- 
han,  six  miles  north  of  Colusa. 


=When  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX-Use  REX 


The  Old  Reliable  Brand 


Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 


For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide -Insecticide- Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 


-OR- 


Rex  IVliscible  Oils 


-OR- 


Rex  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.    No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION" 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  uses 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,        •        •        San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S,  A. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Box  and  crate  manufacturers,  fruit 
growers  and  distributers  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  recently  met  in  Portland, 
considering  plans  for  the  standardization 
of  fruit  shipped. 

Earle  Mills,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Butte  county,  is  making  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  olive  knot  and  black  scale 
in  the  county. 

Fruit  shipments  are  holding  up  very 
well  with  those  of  last  year,  by  October 
25,  amounting  to  1 2,235  cars,  against 
12,417%  cars  to  the  same  date  a  year 
before. 

A  large  amount  of  land  in  Barkers 
Bench  above  Banning,  Riverside  county, 
has  been  prepared  for  irrigation  by  the 
Consolidated  Reservoir  Co.,  and  will  be 
planted  to  apples  and  cherries. 

A  report  from  Fair  Oaks  states  that 
$200  has  been  offered  for  olives  of  the 
best  quality  ana  $35  to  $40  per  ton  for 
oranges. 

John  Moreland,  of  Gridley,  has  a  block 
of  six-year-old  walnut  trees  that  bore 
from  $2.50  to  $4.50  worth  of  nuts  this 
year.    One  tree  produced  175  pounds. 

K.  B.  Norswing,  of  Orange  county,  is 
attempting  to  build  up  a  parcel  post 
trade  in  walnuts. 

Carl  Crystal,  of  Sebastopol,  has  had 
such  success  with  strawberries  that  he 
will  greatly  increase  his  acreage  for  the 
coming  season. 

Heavy  prune  planting  in  Colusa  coun- 
ty is  being  planned  owing  to  great  re- 
sults from  bearing  orchards. 

The  Ehmann  Olive  Co.  irrigated  its  95- 
acre  grove  in  the  Lodi  section  this  year 
and  got  a  crop  almost  double  that  of 
other  years. 

Tuolumne  apple  growers  have  begun 
shipments  and  state  that  sales  have  been 
very  easy  and  prices  high. 


Citrus  Notes. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  citrus  fruits 
during  the  coming  season  are:  From 
north  of  the  Tehachapi,  4500  cars,  mostly 
navels;  from  southern  California,  about 
4000  cars  of  lemons  and  8000  cars  of  val- 
encias,  and  enough  navels  to  bring  the 
grand  total  up  to  38,000  to  40,000  cars, 
subject  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Queen  Col- 
ony Fruit  Exchange,  Corona,  was  held 
recently  and  officers  elected.  Financially, 
conditions  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

A  large  amount  of  orchard  heating  will 
be  done  in  the  Whittier  district  this  year. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fair  will 
be  held  a  week  earlier  than  was  expect- 
ed, from  December  4  to  13. 

Hot  and  dry  weather  in  Sicily  has  ma- 
terially injured  the  quality  of  lemons 
there,  according  to  a  consular  report, 
though  the  crop  will  be  large. 

Warm  weather  in  Tulare  county  has 
prevented  as  rapid  coloring  of  oranges  as 
was  looked  for. 


Field  Crops. 

J.  B.  Hickman,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Monterey,  reports  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  alfalfa  acreage  of  his 
county,  making  an  estimate  of  20,000 
acres. 

The  California  Cactus  Co.  will  plant 
out  a  good  acreage  to  cactus  on  the  Villa 
Verona  tract  south  of  Oroville.  The 
ranch  will  be  irrigated  by  pumping. 

An  account  from  Sonoma  county  states 
that  contracts  of  17  cents  have  been  of- 
fered for  hops  next  year.  The  crop  along 
the  Russian  river  this  year  is  said  to 
make  16,577  bales. 

A  large  amount  of  land  used  for  sugar 
beets  in  the  Sacramento  valley  will  be 
planted  to  beans  in  1914,  owing  to  the 
closing  down  of  factories. 

The  bean  crop  in  Sutter  and  nearby 


counties  is  not  over  60%  of  normal  this 
season. 

It  is  reported  that  the  cotton-boll  weevil 
has  been  found  in  Arizona  on  a  native 
plant  five  miles  from  a  cotton  plantation, 
making  the  risk  great  of  spreading  to 
Arizona  cottonfields,  thence  to  Imperial 
county  in  California. 

About  30  carloads  of  beans  will  be 
shipped  from  Ceres  this  fall. 

Lovelock,  Nevada,  beets  are  running 
about  17%  sugar  this  year.  Beets  from 
the  various  Nevada  valleys  are  reported 
to  be  showing  a  better  test  recently  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 

George  Shima,  the  delta  planter,  is 
stated  to  have  put  into  cold  storage  for 
the  late  market  15,000  boxes  of  the  best 
quality  onions. 

J.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Orosi,  got  at  the  rate 
of  six  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre  and  pos- 
sibly l'i  tons  of  seed,  according  to  news- 
paper accounts,  from  an  experimental 
planting  of  shallu,  or  Egyptian  wheat  as 
it  is  incorrectly  called. 

Rice  growers  of  the  upper  Sacramento 
are  reported  to  be  having  much  trouble 
with  ducks  this  year.  The  total  rice  yield 
will  be  about  150.000  sacks. 

The  cotton  yield  in  Imperial  county  is 
exceptionally  large  and  good  this  year. 

A  large  planting  of  asparagus  is  said 
to  be  planned  by  the  Central  California 
Canneries  on  4000  acres  of  reclaimed 
marsh  land  at  Novato  Meadows,  Marin 
county.  Other  crops  will  also  be  grown. 
The  land  is  now  being  broken  up  for 
planting. 

A  larger  acreage  to  sugar  beets  than 
ever  before  will  be  put  out  in  the  Santa 
Ynez  valley,  Santa  Barbara  county,  this 
fall. 

Negotiations  have  been  at  their  height 
in  Imperial  county  recently  regarding  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  marketing  of  the 
cantaloupe  crop  for  the  coming  year. 

State  Grange  Convention. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  in  San  Jose  last  week,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Worthy 
Master,  Joseph  Holmes,  Sacramento; 
overseer,  Charles  F.  Collins,  Dinuba;  lec- 
turer, Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill,  Eldridge;  steward, 
George  Schlmeyer,  Elk  Grove;  assistant 
steward,  Ray  Church,  Petaluma;  chaplain, 
Ella  M.  Dow,  Oakland;  treasurer,  M.  Far- 
rell,  Mountain  View;  secretary,  Nellie  V. 
Hunt;  Ceres,  Caroline  Emory;  Pomona, 
Edna  Hartley;  Flora,  Jennie  Sanders; 
lady  assistant  secretary,  Ora  G.  Gould; 
organist,  Alice  Winans;  executive,  S.  L. 
Stice;  gatekeeper,  Lee  Dudgeon. 

Among  the  resultions  adopted  was  one 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  Roseberry  act. 
The  Grange  is  opposed  to  any  legislation 
imposing  additional  burdens  upon  farm- 
ers. Investigations  of  farm  credits  and 
other  important  matters  were  decided 
upon. 


Irrigation  Matters. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Cross,  of  Monrovia,  has 
installed  a  new  method  of  overhead  irri- 
gation in  his  orange  grove.  By  the  sys- 
tem the  water  is  applied  over  the  trees 
in  the  usual  way,  but  when  the  trees  are 
in  blossom  irrigation  can  be  practiced 
without  the  water  touching  the  leaves. 

The  State  Reclamation  Board  decided 
to  permit  the  work  of  the  Fresno  Canal 
&  Irrigation  Co.  to  go  ahead  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  waters  of  the  Kings  river. 
The  Delta  Association  claimed  that  this 
work  would  endanger  reclaimed  lands  of 
the  delta  country  when  floods  occurred. 

The  Island  Reclamation  District  No.  776 
of  the  Tulare  lake  district,  Kings  county, 
is  annexing  many  thousands  of  acres  ad- 
joining the  old  district. 

Plans  for  the  storing  and  diverting  of 
waters  of  Coyote  creek  near  Gilroy  for 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Position  (by  American,  age 
36  and  married)  as  superintendent  on  a 
stock  or  dairy  ranch.  My  experience  cov- 
ers general  farming,  certified  dairying, 
planning,  erecting  and  equipping  farm  and 
dairy  buildings.  Experienced  in  handling 
pure  bred  stock  of  all  kinds.  Address  T. 
L.  Springer.  Hotel  Yuba,  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Hamilton 
line  of  Orchard  Heaters.  Hundred  car- 
loads sold  this  season  to  southern  Califor- 
nia growers.  Most  practical,  efficient,  pop- 
ular heaters  made.  Thirteen  styles;  capa- 
cities two  to  nine  gallons.  Hamilton  Or- 
chard Heater  Co..  742  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED— We  want  three 
good  subscription  solicitors  at  once;  good 
salaries  will  be  paid.  Write  to  Manager, 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  420  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WANTED— Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervirens   Cactus   Farm,   Santa  Rosa, 

Cal.  •  . 


ANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  In  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides.  The  soil  is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  Is 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Electric  power  is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedicated. 
No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be  more  than 
three  miles  from  railroad  station  and 
packing  house.  20  acres  of  this  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  an  income  of  $2000  to 
$4000  annually.  10  acres  can  make  a  good 
living  for  a  family.  The  price  averages 
about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — some  lots 
lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We  ask  cash 
payment  of  one-fourth  the  purchase  price, 
then  wait  six  years  for  the  balance.  Low 
interest.  Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
with  map.  There  are  special  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  in  the  next  six  weeks — 
ask  me  why.  W.  P.  McKEE,  546  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres  in  Subdivision  No. 
1  in  River  Garden  Farms;  1200  feet  of  river 
frontage  on  Sacramento  river;  hog-tight 
fence;  15  acres  in  alfalfa:  three  wells  of 
No.  1  water,  windmill  and  tank;  10  acres 
of  second  growth  oak  timber;  good  dwell- 
ing, barn  and  outbuildings.  A  No.  1  place 
for  a  dairy.  Price  and  terms,  A.  J.  Clark, 
Grimes,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 


Small  dairy  ranch  on  Sacramento  river, 
25  miles  from  Sacramento;  no  better  al- 
falfa on  earth.  Electric  line  building 
within  a  mile.  $500  to  $1000  down.  No 
agents  will  be  interviewed  on  this.  Ad- 
dress W.  F.  Sandercock,  23  Montgomery, 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — In  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
trict, 40  acres  best  irrigated  land,  well 
improved;  fine  stock;  part  cash,  rest  terms. 
For  full  description,  address  owner,  A.  M. 
Gastin,  Ceres,  Cal..  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  of  my  ranch,  3 
miles  from  Modesto,  %  mile  from  State 
highway,  near  grammar  school.  Land 
owns  the  water.  Reasonable  for  cash  or 
will  give  terms.  Box  64,  R.  5,  Owner,  D 
F.  Conant.  Modesto,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach 
Stallion,  "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  No.  4073; 
description,  dark  brown;  16%  hands  high; 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June,  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show,  Chi- 
cago, 1905.  Sired  by  French  Government 
Stallion,  A.iax.  Dam,  Sans  Tache,  by  Ful- 
minant. Address  Box  3,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE — One  Benicia  disc  plow,  4 
eights,  cutting  32  inches;  can  also  be  used 
as  2  or  3  disc,  each  cutting  8  inch;  used 
two  months.  One  Economy  cream  separ- 
ator, small  size,  for  6  or  8  cows;  used  one 
year.  Jesse  L.  Dargitz,  Lodi,  Cal.  Phone 
Lodi  33F14. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley.  Cal..  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS. 
H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


Frait  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 


FOR  SALE — Valencia  and  Navel  Orange 
and  Grape-Frult  Trees.  Address  STEPHEN 
J.  HESLOP,  Box  7,  Delano,  CaL 


Professional  Directory 

EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  aad  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Sglln  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years*  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  ana  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


400  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Snder  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIYIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 
Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLIR 

AGRICULTURAL  BCGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 

of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


SOU  LABORATORY 

\nalysls  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
■ad  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  187* 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Franelaeo 


Orange,  Lemon,  Grapefruit, 
Olives. 

Absolutely  free  of  scale  and 
Insect  pests.  In  exceptionally 
vigorous  condition.  Large 
stock  of  both  Olive  and  Citrus 
Trees.  Grown  In  our  own  nur- 
series. 

Orders  Now  Being  Boosed. 

Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars. 


RICES  CITRUS  KURSIRIES 

L  I  NOJAY,     CA  l_  . 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES  WANTED 

Do  you  want  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
place?  I  have  buyers  who  are  hunting  for 
improved  and  unimproved  farms  and 
ranches.  Tour  property  will  receive  prompt 
and  efficient  attention. 

WRITE  ME  TODAY. 
A.  H.  SEBASTIAN, 
270  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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irrigation  of  parts  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  near  Campbell  and  Cupertino  are 
rapidly  advancing. 

Secretary  Lane  is  attempting  to  have 
small  demonstration  farms  located  on  all 
of  the  United  States  irrigation  projects. 

In  the  government  borings  in  Iron 
canyon,  at  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  to  obtain  data  on  the  foundation 
for  the  great  storage  dam  that  will  be 
erected  if  the  project  is  carried  through, 
an  artesian  belt  has  been  found. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  formation 
"f  an  extensive  district  in  Calaveras  and 
San  Joaquin  counties  with  the  idea  of 
impounding  the  waters  of  the  Calaveras 
river  to  prevent  overflow  and  to  provide 
water  for  irrigating. 


Grapes  and  Grape  Products. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  hold 
a  meeting  November  5  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  permitting  Mississippi  Val- 
ley "wines"  to  which  sugar  has  been  add- 
ed for  fermentation  and  which  were  oth- 
erwise manufactured  differently  from  a 
straight  grape  basis,  to  be  termed  "wines" 
without  some  modifying  word.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  recent  big  tariff  trouble  where 
California  wines  were  threatened  with  a 
big  tax. 

A  report  from  Cloverdale  states  that  20 
cents  per  gallon  has  been  offered  for 
wine. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  more 
damage  was  done  to  table  grapes  in 
Fresno  by  the  frosts  of  October  6  and  7 
than  was  then  thought,  25%  of  the  Em- 
peror crop  being  spoiled. 

A  car  of  table  grapes  from  Lodi  brought 
$1670  in  Boston  recently. 

Ashley  &  Brown,  of  Lodi,  have  shipped 
several  cars  of  wine  grapes  East  this  sea- 
son. They  were  shipped  under  ventila- 
tion and  arrived  in  good  shape. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1913  raisin  crop 
has  been  delivered  by  growers  already, 
some  sections  being  about  cleaned  up.  The 
raisins  are  going  to  the  trade  nicely  and 
another  small  advance  in  fancy  seeded 
stock  was  recently  made.  The  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  has  had  to  lease  two  new 
warehouses  at  Selma  to  attend  to  caring 
.for  the  raisins. 

Detailed  figures  prepared  at  Fresno 
show  that  from  October  1,  1911,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912,  75,10G  tons  of  raisins 
were  shipped,  while  in  a  similar  period 
the  following  year  100,561  tons  of  raisins 
were  shipped,  showing  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  this  food. 

A  large  winery  is  being  planned  for 
Lakeport,  Lake  county. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  number  of  Farmers'  Institutes  are 
planned  for  northern  California  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  Among  them  are: 
Kerman,  Nov.  6  and  7;  Williams,  Nov.  11 
and  12;  Arbuckle,  Nov.  12  and  13;  and 
Modesto,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

A  county  convention  of  Farmers'  Unions 
of  Santa  Clara  was  held  last  week  in  San 
Jose,  16  locals  sending  delegates,  besides 
a  newly  organized  local  at  Gilroy. 

Los  Molinos  folks  are  working  to  have 
a  farm  adviser  appointed  for  Tehama 
county. 

The  last  of  the  145  tons  of  Kings  coun- 
ty honey  produced  this  season  was  re- 
cently shipped. 

It  is  planned  to  strip  the  large  cork 
tree  at  Rancho  Chico  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  possibilities  of  cork  production 
here.  The  tree  has  bark  three  inches 
thick  in  spots  which  should  make  excel- 
lent cork. 

The  Tisdale  ranch  in  west  Sutter  coun- 
ty is  to  be  subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts 
soon.  The  land  will  be  irrigated  by 
pumping  from  the  river. 

A  free  market  will  be  established  soon 
at  Pasadena.  One  is  also  planned  for 
Madera. 


A  large  ostrich  and  flemish  giant  hare 
It  will  be  irrigated  from  wells,  and  alfalfa 
ranch  will  be  started  at  Redlands  soon, 
and  cactus  grown. 

Hatfield,  the  "Rain  Maker,"  has  suc- 
ceeded in  betting  nothing  against  $3,000 
that  there  will  be  10  inches  of  rain  along 
the  West  Side  near  Newman  this  season. 

The  Kern  Meadows  Land  &  Water  Co. 
is  planning  to  subdivide  15,000  acres  of 
land  north  of  Wasco,  Kern  county. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  co-operating 
with  many  States  and  counties  in  improv- 
ing roads. 

Three  sales  of  land  in  the  Oakdale  dis- 
trict have  recently  been  made,  each  for 
1000  acres  and  upward,  the  buyers  being 
Strum  Bros,  of  Oakland,  Samuel  Weis- 
man  of  San  Francisco,  and  Chapman  & 
Mettler  of  Los  Angeles.  The  land  will 
be  subdivided. 

William  Devinney,  of  Old  Newport,  Or- 
ange county,  has  sold  his  190-acre  ranch, 
which  is  planted  to  sugar  beets,  to  a  Los 
Angeles  firm. 

Fort  Bragg  is  planning  an  agricultural 
fair. 


KILLING  SALT  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  Volta  the  Rural  Press 
states,  in  effect,  that  to  get  rid  of  salt 
grass  it  is  necessary  first  to  get  rid  of 
the  alkali  in  the  soil.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  years'  experience  with  salt 
grass  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  here, 
and  I  find  it  on  all  kinds  of  soils;  on 
alkali  soil  and  on  soil  that  it  would  take 
a  chemical  examination  to  find  the  al- 
kali; and  I  have  seen  it  killed  on  all 
kinds  of  places.  The  most  successful 
method  has  been  to  plow  rather  light, 
just  under  the  roots,  then  harrow  thor- 
oughly; preferably  with  a  spring-tooth, 
and  rake  up  the  roots  with  a  hayrake 
and  burn  or  cart  away;  this  will  have  to 
be  repeated,  in  most  cases,  several  times, 
and  should  be  done  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  when  the  water  can  be  kept  off 
the  land.  The  salt  grass  root  is  very 
retentive  of  life,  but  the  sun  will  kill 
it  if  the  entire  root  is  exposed.  The  root 
is  long  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  buried 
where  there  is  the  least  moisture,  it  will 
grow.  If  the  grass  is  not  all  killed  the 
first  season,  sow  grain  in  the  fall  to 
hold  it  in  check  during  the  winter,  and 
as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  go  at  it  again. 
If  the  soil  Is  kept  dry  and  the  roots 
removed  or  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  you  will  kill  the  salt 
grass.  W.  A.  Darling. 

Newman. 


The  Scenic 
Line 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTI0CH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


Use  the  right  formula 

u<m&^  FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


There  are  many  kinds,  just  as 
there  are  of  soils. 

There  are  many  conditions 
which  must  be  understood  and 
taken  into  account  if  you  are  to 
get  results  in  crops. 


We  have  prepared  a  booklet  dealing  with  these  subjects  intel- 
ligently.  Write  for  it. 

Animal  fertilizers,  produced  at  our  government  inspected  plant, 
from  a  number  of  scientific  formulas,  are  adaptable  to  California 
soils  and  conditions.   Write  for  the  booklet. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 


WE'LL  GLADLY  ADVISE 
WITH  YOU— FREE 

as  to  what  is  best  adapted  to  your 
locality  from  a  profit-producing  stand- 
point. 

During  the  past  30  years  that  we  have 
been  established  here  we  have  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  requirements 
of  the  great  valleys,  coast  region  and 
foothill  districts,  and  make  no  charge 
for  consultation. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  NOW.  Let  us 
know  what  you  propose  setting  out  this 
season. 

Frutt  and 
Ornamental 

Trees  Plants 
Vines  Shrubs 

We  grow  everything  that  grows — 

Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines 
Berries 
Nuts 

Ornamental  Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Palms 
Roses 

Etc. 

No  order  Is  too  small  to  secure  our 
careful  attention — none  too  large  for 
us  to  properly  handle.  All  stock  guar- 
anteed true  to  name  and  variety  and 
first  class  in  every  way. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Send  us  your  list  for  quotations. 


Our  book,  "California  Horticulture,"  Is 
a  reliable  guide  for  every  planter.  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Price,  25c  postpaid.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  coin. 

|ncher(j;e 

lurseries 

^rj.y  Box  18  Fresno.  California 


My  Entire  Crop 
was  a 
Total  Loss" 


BOLTON 
ORCHARD  HE/T 


D.I902:!0 ' 


An  admission  many  an  orchardist  has 
had  to  make.  simply  because  he 
thought  that  it  cost  too  much  to  install 
heating  equipment,  too  much  to  operate 
it  or  required  too  many  men  to  light 
the  heaters.  Some  orchardists  have 
only  known  of  heaters  that  were  so 
very  complicated  they  required  an  ex- 
pert to  operate  them;  some  have  only 
known  of  heaters  that  "stuck"  at  the 
most  important  time  and  failed  to  work 
quickly  enough;  some  have  other  rea- 
sons. THERE  IS  NO  GOOD  REASON 
FOR  LOSING  A  PROFITABLE  CROP 
BY  FROST.  Fruit  growers  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  investigate  different 
makes  of  Orchard  Heaters,  invariably 
select  the 

Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

for  the  follow  i lit;  reasons: 
— they  cost  less  to  buy, 
—cost  less  to  maintain, 
— are  easily  operated, 
— generate  heat  qutekly, 
— not  complicated  but  very  simple, 
— when  not  In  use  they  store  In  smnll 
space, 

— ONE  MAN  CAN  LIGHT  ONE  HUN- 
DRED HEATERS  IN  FIVE 
MINUTES. 

We  have  published  a  very  valuable 
booklet  on  Orchard  Heating — it  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Write  today  for 
booklet  R.P. 

"Frost  Acts  Quick — but  not  as  quick  as 
a  Bolton  Heater." 

FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

Merchants'  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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Making  a  Good  Saddle  Horse. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

The  automobile  has  hit  the  buggy-horse  a  hard 
lick,  and  the  saddle  horse  as  a  means  of  recre- 
ation still  harder.  Yet  it  remains  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  style  to  a  good  saddle  horse,  a  pleasure 
in  having  a  fine  living  creature,  that  no  machine 
can  rival  and  an  exercise  in  riding  that  always 
will  develop  a  demand  for  a  good  riding  horse. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  riding  horse 
is  returning  to  popularity,  and  the  experience  of 
Arthur  II.  Brinton,  of  Woodland,  illustrates  this 
tendency. 

Mr.  Brinton  by  profession  is  a  trainer  of  sad- 
dle and  driving  horses  and  has  been  all  his  life. 
He  came  to  California  eight  years  ago  in  the  em- 
ployment of  one  of  the  large  estates,  and  seven 
years  ago  purchased  a  15-acre  farm  a  mile  or  so 
out  of  Woodland  to  work  for  himself.  As  a 
side  issue  and  to  give  something  to  fall  back  upon 
when  the  demand  for  saddle  horses  fell  off,  as 
he  expected  it  would  with  the  increasing  use  of 
the  automobile,  he  got  a  few  pure-bred  Jerseys 
and  Berkshire  hogs.  Recently,  however,  the  sad- 
dle horse  has  been  coming  in  again,  and  he  is 
finding  it  necessary  to  put  all  of  his  time  with 
the  horses. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  change  is  the 
increasing  number  of  district  fairs  in  California 
and  the  greater  attention  given  at  the  State  Fair 
to  gaited  saddle  horses,  which  renews  the  interest 
of  horse  lovers  in  this  class  of  horse  activity. 

Demands  on  Gaited  Horses. — It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  market  for  gaited  saddle  horses 
is  with  wealthy  persons,  perhaps  in  the  city  or 
suburbs,  and  the  class  of  horse  is  different  from 
what  would  be  needed  simply  to  ride  around  a 
ranch.  A  horse  must  have  a  handsome  confor- 
mation, good  style  and  action,  and  be  trained 
to  go  into  any  gait  required  at  once. 

There  are  five  gaits  for  the  trained  saddle 
horse,  three  of  which  are  natural  gaits,  the  walk, 
trot  and  the  canter,  or  lope,  as  it  is  often  termed 
on  Western  ranches.  Besides  this,  there  is  the 
fox  trot  and  the  rack,  which  with  many  horses 
are  natural.  The  fox  trot  is  more  of  a  walk 
than  a  trot,  and  it  is  a  very  good  gait  for  a 
horse  that  is  to  cover  a  long  distance.  Take  a 
horse  that  wants  to  move  along  and  hold  him 
to  a  walk,  and  he  will  try  to  hurry  up  a  bit 
and  get  into  a  kind  of  a  shuffle,  covering  the 
ground  say  half  as  fast  again  as  in  a  real  walk, 
or  even  faster,  yet  keep  up  the  same  kind  of  a 
leg  movement.  Or  take  a  horse  that  wants  to 
walk  and  urge  him  up  so  that  he  nearly  makes 
up  his  mind  to  jog  along  but  don't  quite  get  to 
it.  and  he  reaches  just  the  same  pace.  This  is 
an  easy  gait  on  a  horse,  easy  on  the  rider,  and 
is  very  good  for  covering  long  distances. 

The  rack,  or  singlefoot.  is  harder  to  obtain,  al- 
though some  horses  take  to  it  naturally.  If  not, 
a  horse  can  be  made  to  get  into  the  pace  by 
making  him  trot,  but  holding  him  back  so  that 
he  cannot  quite  do  so.  Or  pacing  hobbles  can 
be  put  on  a  horse,  the  rider  holding  him  back 
so  that  he  cannot  quite  pace.  That  is  the  way 
it  is  done  with  the  hardest  animals  to  get  into 
the  gait.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  gaits  there 
is  to  ride. 

In  regard  to  this  gait,  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  horses  that  rack  in  the  finest  style  are 
those  that  take  to  it  the  slowest — horses  that  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  rack  properly..  The  reason 
for  this  is  simple.  The  horse  that  has  the  gait 
naturally,  or  soon  learns  it,  goes  along  with  little 
trouble,  wastes  no  effort,  and  lifts  his  feet  no 
more  than  he  has  to.  The  horse  that  finds  the 
rack  difficult  naturally  puts  more  effort  into  it, 
so  shows  more  style;  his  mind  is  on  what  he 
is  doing,  he  lifts  his  feet  higher,  steps  farther, 
and  shows  more  spirit  in  his  work.  The  other 
goes  along  so  easily  that  he  thinks  nothing  of  it. 

Signals. — The  well  trained  horse  must  know  at 
once  what  gait  his  rider  wants  and  go  into  it  at 
once.  There  are,  of  course,  methods  of  indicat- 
ing to  the  horse  what  is  desired,  and  every  horse 
should  keep  up  the  gait  on  receiving  the  signal 
until  he  is  put  out  of  it.  Most  trainers  use 
about  the  same  signals,  although  there  are  slight 
differences  besides  the  different  ways  that  differ- 
ent riders  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  buyer 


of  a  trained  horse  should  ride  him  enough  under 
the  direction  of  the  owner  to  see  that  the  animal 
is  not  confused  by  slightly  changed  methods. 

At  the  start  a  horse  is  put  into  a  walk  and 
changed  into  another  gait  from  that,  although 
after  he  has  struck  another  gait  he  should  change 
to  any  other  on  receiving  the  signal. 

The  walk  is  done  with  a  loose  rein,  and  a  horse 
should  drop  into  a  walk  on  being  given  his  head. 
To  secure  a  trot,  the  regular  method  is  to  give 
a  slight  pull  on  the  mane.  This  is  a  natural 
signal,  as  a  horse  in  trotting  slightly  lowers  his 
head,  and  the  pull  naturally  makes  his  head  go 
into  the  proper  position. 

The  change  to  a  rack  is  by  a  certain  pull  on 
the  bit.  A  fox  trot  is  called  for  by  a  pressure 
with  the  calves,  and  a  canter  is  indicated  by  a 
snap  of  the  finger.  These  are  the  signals  Mr. 
Brinton  uses.  Other  trainers  may  use  somewhat 
different  signals. 

No  horse,  of  course,  could  be  expected  to  go 
along  on  one  gait  very  long  without  a  change  for 
a  little  rest,  but  the  better  trained  a  horse  is  the 
quicker  he  will  change  his  gait  on  signal  and  the 
longer  he  will  keep  it  up  without  further  atten- 
tion from  his  rider.  The  proposition  is  to  always 
give  the  same  signal  to  a  horse  on  putting  him 
into  a  gait  until  finally  it  will  be  second  nature 
to  him  to  do  just  what  he  is  told.  Most  anyone 
can  make  an  ordinary  horse  walk,  trot,  fox  trot, 
rack  or  canter,  but  few  people  can  do  so  without 
waste  of  time  and  effort  or  make  the  horse  stay 
with  a  gait,  especially  an  acquired  one,  if  the 
horse  feels  indisposed  to  do  so  and  does  not 
realize  that  he  should  keep  it  up. 

Driving  and  Riding. — ruder  present  conditions 
more  is  required  of  a  gaited  horse  than  once  was, 
at  least  is  required  of  some  horses.  It  used  to 
be  that  a  riding  horse  was  a  riding  horse  and  a 
driving  horse  a  driving  horse;  but  now  when  au- 
tomobiles are  so  convenient  and  a  family  wishes 
to  get  all  possible  out  of  a  horse,  they  may  want 
one  that  is  good  for  either  saddle  or  buggy,  and 
a  horse  must  give  full  satisfaction  in  both  har- 
ness and  saddle.  He  must  have  all  the  gaits  de- 
scribed and  yet  never  break  into  a  riding  gait 
when  in  harness.  This  requirement  is  recognized 
in  the  classifications  at  the  State  Fair  and  other 
horse  shows,  where  there  is  one  competition  for 
combination  horses. 

It  does  not  thus  matter  especially  what  breed- 
ing a  horse  may  be,  he  may  be  taught  the  gaits 
with  profit,  provided  he  has  the  conformation, 
style  and  quality  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  best  gaited  saddle  horses  are  stand- 
ard bred,  developed  solely  for  harness  work. 

Gold  Eagle.  Mr.  Brinton 's  favorite  horse,  is 
thus  a  standard  bred  horse,  and  shows  his  adapt- 
ability for  the  work  by  taking  two  firsts,  a  second 
and  a  third  at  the  last  State  Fair.  He  was  first 
in  five  gaited  geldings,  first  in  riding  horse  for 
ladies  under  16,  being  ridden  by  Mr.  Brinton 's 
daughter;  second  as  combination  five-gaited  horse 
(saddle  and  harness),  and  third  in  the  three- 
gaited  class. 

Referring  back  to  the  rack,  this  horse  illustrates 
the  point  that  the  horses  with  most  style  in  the 
rack  are  hardest  to  break  to  it.  Gold  Eagle  was 
a  driving  horse,  and  it  was  a  struggle  to  him 
to  learn  the  rack,  but  as  a  result  he  steps  high 
and  far  and  with  extreme  style  and  spirit,  going 
along  at  a  rapid  pace  at  the  same  time.  Making 
an  effort  to  go  at  this  gait,  he  very  naturally 
cannot  keep  it  up  as  long  as  a  horse  taking  to 
it  easily. 

Besides  the  gaits  named,  there  are  a  lot  of 
fancy  steps  and  tricks  some  trainers  teach  that 
are  very  interesting  and  of  great  value  in  the 
show  ring  but  no  good  in  the  park  or  for  prac 
tical  work,  and  the  big  demand  is  for  horses  that 
can  go  the  regular  gaits  in  good  style,  also  hold- 
ing their  own  in  the  harness  when  desired,  though 
this  is  not  required  of  all.  No  horse  under  five 
years  ought  to  be  put  to  regular  five-gaited  sad- 
dle duty,  but  a  well  trained  horse  of  five  years 
or  over  will  double  in  value  when  he  knows  his 
paces  and  will  go  into  them.  It  is  the  fairs  and 
horse  shows  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
return  of  such  horses  to  popularity. 

The  increased  demand  has  caused  Mr.  Brinton 
to  curtail  his  activities  in  other  lines,  and  his 


15-acre  farm  has  been  quite  a  pure-bred  estab- 
lishment. The  only  stock  on  the  place  not  pure- 
bred have  been  the  horses,  which  could  or  could 
not  be  pure-bred,  provided  they  came  up  to  speci- 
fications. He  has  a  small  bunch  of  Jerseys  de- 
rived from  the  stock  of  H.  N.  Locke  and  George 
Smith,  also  several  good  Berkshire  sows  and  a 
number  of  pigs,  a  flock  of  White  Wyandottes 
and  an  Airedale  bitch  and  pups.  The  chickens 
and  the  dog  will  stay,  but  the  others  have  to  go 
to  give  time  to  horse  training. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 


(C<  ntinued  From  Page  409.) 


quantities  as  the  State's  development  progresses, 
it  would  seem  that  dairying  is  only  just  beginning 
to  assume  a  portion  of  its  real  importance. 

Like  all  growing  industries,  the  advanced  ideas 
given  the  subject  onsiderable  study  seem  to  be 
common  practice  at  the  present  time.  This  leads 
to  the  belief  that  future  dairy  standards  will  be 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  progressive  meth- 
ods in  use  today.  If  this  is  true,  the  proper  thing 
for  one  entering  the  dairy  business  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  largest  net  returns  in  the  future 
should  be  to  endeavor  to  lay  the  foundation  as 
nearly  along  those  lines  as  possible;  otherwise  a 
general  reconstruction  will  be  necessary  every 
few  years. 

Where  Solid  Foundation  Aids. — Those  who  have 
given  the  subject  considerable  study  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  the  main  factor  upon  which  to  build 
a  successful  undertaking  lies  chiefly  in  the  health 
and  producing  qualities  of  the  cows ;  therefore, 
they  are  first  securing  animals  free  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  other  contagious  diseases,  which  prac- 
tice is  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  their  produc- 
ing powers.  Not  only  are  both  of  these  factors 
necessary  for  the  highest  ideals  of  dairying,  but 
they  also  seem  to  be  economic  reasons;  for  to 
all  appearances  the  law  will  eventually  require 
absolutely  healthy  cattle,  and  the  increasing  value 
of  alfalfa  land  will  make  the  poor  producing  cow 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Many  experiences 
indicate  that  the  production  and  health  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  breed,  for  any  breed 
will  make  satisfactory  returns  if  bred  along  the 
above  lines. 

With  high  producing  and  healthy  cows,  the 
next  step  of  importance  is  feeding,  and  here,  also, 
indications  for  the  future  point  to  changes  in  the 
old  routine,  for  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  has  dem- 
onstrated two  things:  first,  that  for  big  yields 
rotation  of  crops  must  be  practiced,  and  second, 
for  high  milk  yields  some  feed  must  be  used  in 
connection  with  alfalfa  so  that  the  ration  may 
become  more  evenly  balanced.  Fortunately,  both 
of  these  are  well  taken  care  of  with  the  silo,  for 
corn  makes  an  ideal  rotation  crop  and  serves  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  alfalfa  ration. 

There  are  few  industries  that  are  more  at  the 
mercy  of  State  and  city  regulations  than  the  dairy 
industry,  for  with  the  increasing  popularity  of 
pure  foods,  radical  changes  are  being  made  which 
compel  the  dairyman  to  maintain  more  sanitary 
plants.  This  not  only  necessitates  extra  precau- 
tions in  handling  the  milk,  but  also  requires  well 
ventilated  buildings  with  ample  drainage,  and,  in 
many  cases,  especial  dairy  equipment.  While 
these  regulations  may  sometimes  seem  unjust,  they 
should  undoubtedly  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, for  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  that 
direction  even  by  dairymen  who  wish  to  put  the 
industry  upon  a  high  living  level. 

Are  Illustrations  Practical? — With  the  appar- 
ent needs  well  defined,  it  might  be  well  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  practical,  or  whether,  as 
many  still  maintain,  only  theoretical  frills  and 
fancies.  It  is  true  that  the  practical  illustrations 
found  are  generally  in  the  minority,  still  they 
are  proving  so  satisfactory  that  many  of  them 
are  being  seriously  considered  for  general  use. 
For  instance,  the  law  requiring  certified  dairies 
to  test  for  tuberculosis  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered a  fad,  originated  by  hygienic  cranks;  yet 
it  has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  preventing 
a  widespread  infection  of  that  disease.  Progres- 
sive dairymen,  realizing  its  merits,  are  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  cleaning  up  their  herds 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  State-wide 
laws  on  the  subject  should  laws  be  enacted. 

The  need  of  better  bred  stock  is  best  illustrated 
by  experiences  in  the  cow-testing  association, 
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•where  it  has  almost  without  exception  been  found 
that  the  best  producers  are  from  well-bred  sires. 
Another  point  brought  out  by  these  associations 
which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  plan 
above  outlined  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cows  entered  were  found  to  be  "eating  their 
heads  off,"  as  one  man  in  Tulare  county  remarked. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  cows 
are  not  profitable  to  their  owners,  even  though 
land  values  have  not  reached  their  ultimate  high- 
water  mark,  and  that  milk  weighing  and  testing 
will  always  be  of  prime  importance. 

The  leaders  in  dairy  methods  and  equipment 
are  usually  the  certified  dairies,  which  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  fast  as  city  consumers 
«an  be  educated  to  the  higher  value  and  price  of 
their  product. 

To  the  present-day  dairyman  whose  production 
is  sold  as  butter-fat,  many  of  the  extremes  prac- 
ticed on  such  places  may  seem  ridiculous,  and 
probably  will  not  be  universally  adopted  for  a 
long  time,  yet  the  more  important  features  are 
admittedly  good,  and,  at  least,  they  set  stand- 
ards for  the  ordinary  dairymen  to  aspire  to,  either 
in  part  or  as  a  whole. 

Slower  Growth  Practical. — Oftentimes  it  is  pos- 
sible, when  one  has  a  definite  plan  to  work 
toward,  to  eventually  build,  step  by  step,  an  ideal 
plant,  even  though  at  first  it  may  seem  impos- 
sible. With  that  view  in  mind,  many  lessons 
might  be  profitably  taken  from  the  Alfarata  dairy, 
in  Merced  county;  for  while  the  plant  has  been 
built  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  certified 
product,  many  of  the  features  may  easily  be  mod- 
ified to  become  practical  for  any  dairyman. 

As  an  example,  in  one  of  the  illustrations  will 
be  noted  the  concrete  silo  and  exterior  of  the 
milking  barn,  and  the  convenience  of  one  to  the 
other.  The  silo  has  a  capacity  of  185  tons  of 
ensilage  and  also  affords  a  10,000-gallon  water- 
supply,  as  that  section,  seen  in  the  picture,  above 
the  opening  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cost 
of  this  silo  was  considerably  more  than  a  wooden 
one  would  have  been,  yet  it  is  much  more  lasting 
and  substantial  and  demonstrates  that  the  silo 
is  being  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
dairy  equipment,  even  though  the  expense  is 
oftentimes  considered  excessive. 

The  electric  wires  and  motor  shown  also  illus- 
trate that  advanced  methods  are  transforming 
the  power  factor  on  farms,  that  kind  of  power 
in  this  case  being  used  for  all  the  mechanical 
work  as  well  as  furnishing  light  for  the  buildings. 

As  one  user  of  electric  service  remarked,  "Elec- 
tric juice  on  the  farm  has  created  a  new  delight 
in  living,  as  push-buttons  and  switches  beat  pump 
handles  all  to  blazes." 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  modern  equipments 
are  big  labor  savers  as  well  as  more  sanitary, 
the  feed  carrier  shown  answering  both  purposes 
admirably.   In  many  instances  they  are  also  used 
for  manure  carriers ;  but  while  tracks  were  built 
for  that  purpose,  here  all  solid  as  well  as  liquid 
matter  is  flushed  through  a  four-inch  sewer  pipe 
to  the  cesspool,  where  an  electrically  driven  pump 
forces  it  out  into  the  irrigating  ditches.  The  barn, 
which  is  35  feet  10  inches  wide  and  60  feet  long, 
is  built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  added 
|  to  when  the  need  is  felt,  there  being  at  present 
|  accommodations  for  30  cows.    The  interior  view 
|  shows  one  of  the  most  approved  styles  of  light 
I  and  ventilation,  a  feature  which  is  yearly  inereas 
,  ing  in  popularity,  also  the  cement  floors,  mangers 
1  and  gutters.   A  common  phrase  heard  around  cer 
tified  plants  is  that  "the  floor  is  clean  enough  to 
!  eat  from,"  and  while  most  people  would  have 
some  trouble  in  acquiring  such  habits,  they  are 
kept  remarkably  clean  by  having  an  abundance 
|  of  water  which  is  never  used  sparingly.  Water 
under  pressure,  and  cement  have  greatly  simpli 
fied  sanitation  in  dairies  of  all  classes.    As  ce 
|  ment  and  water  become  factors  in  milkhouses  and 
\  barns,  they  also  enter  into  the  scheme  of  modern 
:  irrigation  on'  dairy  ranches — well  pits,  reservoirs, 
and  irrigation  pipes  all  being  constructed  of  ce- 
ment on  this  place. 

Next  to  cleanliness,  cement  becomes  an  impor 
tant  factor,  because  of  its  ultimate  economy,  and 

jis  also  applies  to  the  use  of  steel  stanchions; 
for  while  the  first  cost  may  seem  excessive,  in  the 
end  they  eventually  prove  the  cheaper. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidences  of  the  industry 
being  substantial,  the  fact  that  such  permanent 
equipment  is  being  installed  by  large  numbers  of 
practical  dairymen  would  seem  to  be  evidence 


that  it  is  considered  a  thoroughly  safe  undertak- 
ing by  those  already  in  the  business,  who  are  best 
fitted  to  know. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  whole  question  of 
more  and  better  dairying  does  not  lie  in  the  hands 


of  any  individual  dreamer,  but  rather  upon  sound 
economic  facts,  and  if  alfalfa  deserves  the  name 
of  "king"  it  might  be  appropriate  to  term  the 
dairy  cow  "queen,"  which  position  she  will  doubt- 
less honor  if  given  half  a  chance. 


How  to  Feed  Hogs  Beet  Pulp. 


To  the  Editor :  I  note  with  pleasure  your  state- 
ment in  the  issue  of  October  18,  1913,  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Pbess,  that  beet  pulp  had  been 
successfully  used  as  hog  feed  in  Utah.  I  have 
just  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cohn,  superintendent, 
and  his  brother,  foreman,  of  the  Alvarado  Dairy, 
at  Alvarado,  that  while  beet  pulp  as  it  comes 
from  the  sugar  mill  is  excellent  feed  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  especially  for  fattening,  it  is  poison 
for  hogs:  "it  burns  them  out." 

They  referred  me  to  F.  Weigman,  of  Alvarado, 
as  one  who  lost  large  sums  of  money  in  the  ex- 
periment. I  trust  that  they  are  wrong  and  you 
right,  as  I  was  about  to  adopt  it  as  a  rough  feed 
when  I  heard  of  the  losses  suffered  by  Mr.  Weig- 
man. Can  you  ad-vise  further  in  the  matter? — 
Subscriber,  Ellisworth. 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  experiences 
of  our  readers  with  beet  pulp  as  feed  for  hogs  or 
dairy  cattle,  either  good  or  bad ;  for,  as  was  said 
in  the  issue  you  refer  to,  there  has  been  very 
little  done  for  public  record.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  explanation  of  trouble  in  one  case 
and  success  in  another  is  not  hard  to  find.  Fresh 
beet  pulp  in  large  amounts  is  a  very  stimulating 
or  forcing  feed.  It  will  send  a  cow  or  a  steer 
ahead  with  great  rapidity  for  a  while,  but  the 
digestive  organs  cannot  stand  the  pace,  and  be- 
fore very  long  the  animal  will  be  "burnt  out," 
just  as  the  hogs  were  that  you  speak  of.  That 
is  the  case  only  when  large  quantities  are  fed. 
Smaller  quantities  have  the  same  stimulating 
effect,  though  in  more  moderate  degree,  while 
alfalfa  hay  or  other  dry  food  fed  at  the  same 
time  prevents  any  harm  whatever  from  develop- 
ing. Broken-down  cows,  when  fed  large  quan- 
tities of  beet  pulp,  as  at  Alvarado,  where  a  fac- 
tory is  close  at  hand  to  supply  immense  amounts 
of  this  feed  at  slight  cost,  will  improve  greatly 
for  a  while  and  give  large  quantities  of  milk, 
but  after  a  few  months  have  to  be  sold  to  the 
butcher.  Steers  also  make  rapid  gains  and  finish 
up  well,  but  this  should  be  used  in  large  amounts 
only  for  finishing,  and  steers  would  "burn  out", 
too,  with  long-continued  heavy  feeding.  Where 
the  stock  feeder  is  many  miles  distant  from  the 
beet  factory  and  has  to  pay  more  for  the  pulp 
than  the  stockman  right  at  the  mill,  he  naturally 
feeds  smaller  amounts  and  lots  of  alfalfa  with  it. 
That  would  be  cheaper  and  better  than  a  straight 
beet-pulp  ration  and  does  no  injury  to  the  ani- 
mals, no  matter  how  long  fed.  '  Miller  &  Lux,  the 
most  extensive  users  of  beet  pulp  for  fattening 
steers  in  California,  feed  alfalfa  hay  extensively 
with  the  pulp. 

Hogs  have  a  digestive  system  even  less  capable 
of  disposing  of  such  forcing  feeds,  and  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  injury  than  cattle  by  being 
fed  excessive  quantities  of  beet  pulp.  They  re- 
quire a  larger  proportion  of  concentrated  food. 
You  will  notice  in  the  experiments  quoted  in  the 
issue  of  October  18  that  the  hogs  were  given  a 
good  quantity  of  middlings  with  the  beet  pulp. 
The  ordinary  man  would  do  just  this,  perhaps 
substituting  alfalfa,  about  the  cheapest  and  best 
food  possible  to  go  with  beet  pulp,  or  other  dry 
feed. 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that  overfeeding 
is  the  only  real  "poisonous"  thing  about  beet 
pulp,  although  fresh  pulp  frequently  contains 
rather  large  amounts  of  lime  that  may  do  in- 
jury to  animals  when  a  great  deal  is  consumed 
It  will  not  do  injury  when  fed  in  moderate 
amounts,  and  dried  beet  pulp  would  be  better 
as  this  lime  is  mostly  removed.  The  feeder  away 
from  the  factory  would  not  feed  enough  beet  pulp 
to  do  anything  else  but  good,  and  could  feed  it 
to  any  animals  indefinitely. 

As  we  have  said,  we  have  very  few  records  of 
experiences  with  hogs  and  beet  pulp,  and  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  results,  but  that  is  the  theory 
of  the  matter.    We  think  that  beet  pulp,  dried 


or  fresh,  is  one  of  the  best  foods  possible  in  Cali- 
fornia to  go  with  alfalfa,  and  this  has  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated. 


REASONS  FOR  A  LIVESTOCK  COMMIS- 
SIONER. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

In  our  news  columns  recently  mention  was 
made  of  stockmen  of  Yolo  county  favoring  the 
appointment  of  a  livestock  commissioner  to  give 
his  time  to  the  best  development  of  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  county.  The  supervisors  have 
made  no  decision  as  yet,  but  the  matter  will  soon 
be  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  The  idea  is 
excellent,  and  no  county  has  livestock  interests 
that  would  fit  in  better  with  the  plan  than  Yolo 
county,  Woodland  being  a  center  for  pure-bred 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  several 
reasons  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commis- 
sioner and  his  duties. 

He  could  be  a  great  help  in  giving  instructions 
in  economical  and  beneficial  feeding  methods, 
and  in  fact  with  other  lines  of  care  of  grade 
stock. 

He  should  be  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  pure- 
bred breeders  in  the  proper  fitting  of  animals 
for  the  various  stock  fairs  and  in  getting  breed- 
ers to  show  fine  stock  in  the  best  possible  manner 
who  otherwise  would  not  show,  thus  developing 
an  excellent  reputation  for  the  county  among 
stockmen. 

He  would  be  required  to  keep  records  of  pure- 
bred animals  for  sale  so  that  buyers  could  find 
out  just  where  to  go  to  get  what  they  wanted. 
It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  customers  and 
a  great  help  to  the  breeders. 

Such  a  commissioner  could  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  stock  for  stock- 
men in  the  county,  giving  ideas  about  pedigree, 
conformation,  merit  and  price  to  stockmen  who 
otherwise  would  not  buy  pure-bred  animals. 

He  could  also  be  of  much  assistance  in  the 
buying  of  high-class  grade  stock  to  newcomers, 
who  otherwise  might  buy  the  first  animals  they 
came  across,  establishing  scrub  herds  instead  of 
high-class  grade  herds,  or  ultimately  even  pure- 
bred herds  through  the  purchase  of  a  few  good 
pure-bred  females. 

He  could  see  that  pure-bred  stock  was  regis- 
tered and  see  that  registered  animals  were  up  to 
breed  requirements.  The  commissioner  should 
also  be  well  up  on  stock  breeding  to  give  advice 
on  the  breeding  of  animals  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Many  dairymen  and  hog  men  have  fine  bulls 
or  boars  which  they  are  unable  to  use  on  account 
of  inbreeding  after  a  couple  of  years,  and  yet  are 
unable  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  They  thus  fre- 
quently buy  cheaper  grade  sires,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  industry.  The  commissioner  could  help 
such  dairy  and  hog  men  to  trade  sires,  which 
would  raise  the  standard  of  grade  stock  in  the 
county  and  make  good  pure-bred  sires  the  regular 
thing  on  all  ranches.  The  commissioner  could  be 
of  service  in  the  establishments  of  stallion  com- 
panies, seeing  that  the  basis  of  organization  was 
correct  and  also  that  the  right  kind  of  a  stallion 
was  purchased  at  the  right  price. 

Similarly,  he  could  help  in  the  organization  of 
other  breeding  companies  with  sires  of  other  sorts. 
These  can  be  the  greatest  help  possible  to  the 
small  stockmen  who  do  not  feel  justified  in  buying 
pure-bred  sires  for  their  own  use  and  of  their 
own  accord  will  not  get  together  into  companies 
formed  like  stallion  companies. 

In  brief,  such  an  official  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  greatly  improve  the  breeding  of  stock, 
grade  and  pure-bred,  in  the  county,  to  develop  a 
market  for  the  pure-bred  men  and  to  permit 
grade  stockmen  to  get  better  sires  at  less  expense 
possibly  than  they  would  go  to  otherwise.  He 
could  give  assistance  in  stock  management  and  in 
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farm  management  connected  with  stock 
and  could  do  in  stock  circles  everything 
that  county  farm  advisers  could  do  for 
general  farm  practice.   The  establishment 


of  such  an  officer  in  Yolo  would  not  only 
be  an  excellent  thing,  it  seems,  for  the 
county,  but  it  would  provide  a  guide  to 
other  counties  for  the  same  end. 


Collection  of  Colic  Cures. 


An  English  veterinarian  gives  the  fol- 
lowing wide  range  of  colic  remedies,  some 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  on  hand  in  every 
house  or  stable: 

See  that  a  horse  does  not  start  work  on 
a  full  stomach,  and  do  not  give  big  feeds 
of  any  sort,  especially  bulky  food  during 
work.  Small  feeds  on  the  road,  and  the 
main  bulk  of  the  food,  particularly  hay, 
after  work,  is  the  best  rule,  but  even  then 
do  not  give  feed  too  soon  after  a  hard 
day's  work — wait  until  rest  has  restored 
the  animal's  digestive  powers  to  the  nor- 
mal. Of  colic  remedies  such  as  can  usu- 
ally be  obtained,  I  would  recommend  the 
following: 

1.  Baking  Soda — Give  2  oz.  (4  table- 
spoonfuls)  in  a  pint  of  water. 

2.  Powdered  Ginger — Give  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

3.  Ground  Black  Pepper — Give  1  table- 
spoonful,  shaken  up,  in  a  cup  of  oil. 

4.  Turpentine — Give  2  oz.  (4  tablespoon- 
fuls)  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  Shake  well 
when  drenching. 

5.  Powdered  charcoal  in  any  quantity 
is  useful  in  flatulent  colic.  This  can  be 
given  in  thin  gruel. 

6.  Whisky,  in  half-pint  doses  well  di- 
luted with  water,  combined  with  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  powdered  ginger,  yields 
good  results. 

Of  the  remedies  mentioned,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  5  and  6  can  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
several  times  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  No. 
4  can  be  repeated  once  after  four  hours' 
interval.  If  linseed  oil  is  not  available, 
the  turpentine  can  be  given  well  shaken 
in  a  quart  of  milk. 

Rectal  injection  of  warm,  soapy  water, 
given  with  a  large  syringe  through  a  piece 
of  rubber  hose  pipe,  4  to  5  feet  long,  is 
good  treatment.  Six  quarts  should  be 
given  at  a  time,  and  repeated  in  an  hour 
If  required.  The  end  of  the  pipe  should 
be  smooth,  and  it  should  be  oiled  before 
introducing  it  into  the  bowel.  The  whole 
length  of  the  pipe  should,  if  possible,  be 
Inserted,  but  no  force  must  be  employed  to 
do  this. 

In  flatulent  colic,  tobacco  water  is  some- 
times used  as  an  enema  with  advantage. 
To  make  this,  take  8  or  10  ounces  of  twist 
tobacco,  put  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
strain,  and  when  about  the  heat  of  fresh- 
ly drawn  milk,  give  as  an  enema. 

Mustard  made  into  a  thin  paste  and 
well  rubbed  on  the  outside  of  the  abdo- 
men is  beneficial.  Blankets  wrung  out  of 
very  hot  water  and  placed  over  the  abdo- 
men, with  a  dry  blanket  outside  to  retain 
the  heat,  are  also  good. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  horse  walk- 
ing about  when  violently  attacked  with 
colic,  as  it  prevents  him  injuring  him- 
self when  lying  down  and  struggling. 


HUMUS  APPEALS  TO  A  MULE. 


Prof.  A.  C.  Whltten  gives  the  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  this  suggestive  bit  on 
humus: 

Humus  is  "decayed  matter,"  either  ve- 
getable or  animal,  or  both,  and  it  acts 
upon  the  soil  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  wick  in  an  oil  lamp.  Its  action  In 
the  soil  Is  to  enable  the  rain  to  almost  in- 
stantly enter  the  soil,  instead  of  running 
off,  as  many  have  noticed  on  land  almost 
totally  without  this  decayed  substance. 
Then  after  the  water  enters  the  soil  where 
humus  abounds,  it  starts  circulating 
among  and  between  the  small  particles 
of  soil,  becoming  changed  into  a  heavy, 
hydrated  gas,  which  dissolves  the  chemi- 
cal plant  food  which  Is  stored  in  the  soil, 
but  which,  without  humus  being  mixed 


therein,  is  packed  tight  by  the  rain  which 
may  be  supplied  in  prodigal  abundance 
and  yet  this  plant  food  remains  locked  up 
and,  like  Tantelus  of  old,  the  little  plant 
dwarfs  or  dies  with  food  in  plenty  almost 
in  reach.  Then  the  humus  opens  and 
loosens  up  the  soil  so  that  the  small  roots 
may  penetrate  the  soil  and  send  out  thou- 
sands of  small  capillary  rootlets,  each  a 
foraging  squad  in  search  of  food  for  the 
parent  plant.  And  the  saving  in  resis- 
tance to  the  plow  and  cultivator  will  en- 
able man  to  do  so  much  more  work  and  do 
it  better,  that  from  this  fact  alone  it  is  a 
paying  investment. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  near 
Abilene,  who  had  prepared  a  small  strip 
in  the  center  of  his  field  with  humus. 
Asking  him  if  he  could  tell  any  difference 
between  it  and  the  land  untreated,  he  re- 
plied, "Mister,  I  could  tell  it  in  the  night: 
so  could  my  mules.  When  we  are  culti- 
vating that  strip  they  have  such  a  light 
load  they  all  but  run  away  with  me.  You 
watch  me  next  year;  it  won't  be  just  a 
strip,  but  my  whole  field,  that  will  be 
easy  plowing." 


ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  BUTTER 
PRICES. 


The  Western  Meat  Co.  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  patrons  calling  attention  to  a 
probable  reduction  in  the  import  duties 
on  dairy  products  and  urging  a  higher 
standard  of  quality  of  milk  and  cream  as 
delivered  to  the  creamery.  The  following 
are  given  as  the  essentials  for  cream 
quality: 

1.  Cows  must  be  fed  clean,  wholesome 
feed  and  given  plenty  of  clean  pure  water. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  mus- 
tard, leeks,  wild  onions,  turnips,  or  other 
feed  which  will  affect  the  quality  of  milk. 
They  should  be  carefully  and  kindly  han- 
dled at  all  times. 

2.  They  should  be  kept  free  from  ma- 
nure, dirt,  dust  and  loose  hair  by  wiping 
before  milking.  This  is  very  important, 
as  large  amounts  of  the  undesirable  bac- 
teria which  produce  inferior  quality  are 
introduced  by  allowing  dirt  or  loose  hairs 
to  get  into  the  milk. 

3.  Keep  your  cow  barn  clean  and  well 
ventilated. 

4.  All  milk  pails,  cans,  or  other  vessels 
used  for  milk  should  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  scalded  after  each  using. 

5.  Be  sure  your  separator  is  set  on  a 
solid  level  foundation.  Clean  and  scald 
it  each  time  after  using.  Also  scald  it 
immediately  before  using,  then  rinse  with 
cold. water  before  running  milk  through. 

6.  Skim  rich  cream;  35  per  cent  and 
over  is  best. 

7.  Run  cream  from  separator  over  a 
cooler  into  can,  which  should  first  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  scalded  and  rinsed 
with  clean,  cold  water.  See  that  lid  as 
as  well  as  can  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
scalded. 

8.  After  cream  is  separated,  keep  it  in 
a  cool,  clean  place  where  ventilation  is 
good,  until  thoroughly  cooled  before  mix- 
ing it  with  other  cooled  cream. 

9.  Deliver  or  ship  cream  daily.  Where 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  this  and 
proper  cooling  facilities  are  maintained, 
deliveries  or  shipments  may  be  made 
every  other  day.  When  delivering,  pro- 
tect the  can  of  cream,  from  sun  with  wet 
burlap  sack.  This  is  important. 

10.  Cleanliness  is  the  most  Important 
feature  in  the  production  of  fine  cream. 
Clean  feed,  clean  water,  clean  cows,  clean 
barns,  clean  cow  yards,  clean  milkers  with 
clean  hands,  clean  utensils,  clean  separ- 


ators, and  clean  milk  houses  will  pro- 
duce clean,  fine  cream;  which  will  give 
you  clean  profits. 

SWINE. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 

START  RIGHT.  Get  a  "Dixon"  Berk- 
shire boar  and  two  sows.  Young  pigs 
now  for  sale.  For  particulars  write  A. 
Dixon,  Wallace.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.     C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato,  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Han  ford. 

BUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


POLAND- CHIN  AS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm.  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


:ALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.     C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA     HOGS— C.     A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WORLDS  RECORD  HOLSTEINS— Bull 
calves  sired  by  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontlacs  and  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Butter  Boy,  the  sires  of  world's  record 
cows.  Pedigrees  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. Clausen  &  Peterson,  Blacks  Stat., 
Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


IKADU  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  KOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  botli  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


:HAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox.  for  sale. 


S.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


I.  W.  BENOIT,  11.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins.  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
r.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


IQHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.   S.   GIBSON  CO.,   Williams,   Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  cholct 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  yeart 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fllllei 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Lot 
Altos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  Jacks  and  one  jennjd 
To  close  an  estate.  Philip  S.  Driver; 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  salt 
Jas   W   McCord.  Hanford 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regli- 
tered   Herefords.     R.  M.   Dunlap.  Man- 
ager.  Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal. — Registerei 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  head! 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton.  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay    Lad   6th    heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petakitna.  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboullletet 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Tak 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petalunu 
for  Live  Oak. 


FOR  SALE — Burebred  yearling  Cotswol 
bucks.  For  further  particulars  inqult 
of  Lewis  Sharp,  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon.  Cal.  Breeder  a 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  snee] 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  o 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hog 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  f« 
sale.  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN   STOCK    FARM— Reg.  Jeraej 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas. 
Odell.  Modesto. 

PA1CINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Re| 
lstered  Percherons  and  Short-Horn 
Paiclnes,  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT.    Santa    Rosa — Register 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  Ave  herd  boar» 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breedlni 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshire! 
than  ours,  but  you  wl*l  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by    Cutter-*    Blackleg    Pills.  I-""-! 
nrtced.  always  frvsh  and  reliable,  tnef 
are  used  liy  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal« 
rornla  and  Western  stockmen  liecaina- 
they  protect  wtiere  other  vaccines  (ilk 
Write  for  booklet  an. I  testimonial*.  J 

10-doae  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  Sl.JJ 

50-dote  pkge.  Blaokleg  Pills  

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  l.i»J 
Pills  may  be  used  In  an>  liueftor.- 
>>ilt  Cutter's  is  simplest  and  stronftfl 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

lualst  on  Cutter's.    If  drerelst  doeso^ 
stock,  order  from  Lalwratory.  J 
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Marketing  Farm  Products. 


Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  congressman- 
at-large  from  Texas,  has  introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  bureau  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  for  farm  products. 
The  bill  provides:  "The  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture shall  organize  in  his  department 
a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Market  Bu- 
reau. The  duty  of  such  bureau  shall  be 
to  aid  in  improving  the  methods  of  sale 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products." 

In  speaking  of  the  bill  Mr.  Sumners 
said: 

"In  no  sense  is  the  effort  to  create  a 
marketing  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  class  legislation.  It  would 
benefit  producers,  but  under  existing  con- 
ditions it  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
consumers. 

"The  world  faces  a  new  condition  with 
reference  to  those  who  farm,  and  must 
adjust  itself  to  that  condition.  There  is 
no  way  now  to  compel  men  to  till  the 
soil.  Due  to  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas 
the  average  boy  raised  on  the  farm  is  not 
limited  in  the  choice  of  his  life  vocation, 
as  in  former  times,  to  that  one  taught  him 
by  his  father  as  he  was  growing  up.  Every 
door  of  opportunity  is  open  to  him  now. 

"It  therefore  follows  that  we  must  pay 
those  who  raise  our  food  and  material  for 


ANIMALS 

MADE 

WELL 


Drop  a  line  to  Dr.  Korinek 
today  and  ask  for  his  FREE 
list  of  remedies — if  you  have 
a  sick  animal  on  the  place  now 
write  at  once  for  FREE  advice. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Korinek  is  a  graduate 
of  Ontario  Veterinary  College  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Ho 
hna  practieed  over  12  years,  has 
been  Oregon  State  Veterinarian 
tinder  two  governors  and  served 
four  years  as  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Veterinary  Board. 

Dr.  Korinek  is  a  Veterinarian  of  National  Reputation 

The  FREE  Consultation  Depart- 
ment of  Dr.  Korinek's  lb  doing  a 
great  good  fur  farmers  all  over 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Hoanswersby 
personal  letter  all  inquiries  re- 
garding sick  animals  absolutely 
free  of  any  cost. 

Write  for  literature.   Free  sample  of  Dr.  Korinek's 
Gall  l'owder  upon  request. 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CC 

DFORCu  OREGONj-U^S.A 


MILLER  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal 
anced  Enclosed  Runner,  RingOilinfPum-, 
ps  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gas 
engine  drive. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  r/j.2.4.6.8. 10. 15.20-h.p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


clothing  as  much  net  profit  as  a  like  in- 
vestment of  time,  ability  and  capital  in 
any  other  business  would  bring. 

"It  also  follows  that  in  addition  to  this 
net  profit  we  must  pay  all  charges  upon 
production  and  bear  all  losses  and  every 
charge  and  profit  resulting  after  the 
farmer  has  parted  with  his  title.  The 
farmer's  net  profit  can  not  be  reduced.  He 
is  quitting  the  farm  at  the  present  profit. 
That  is  a  stupendous  fact  involving  the 
gravest  possibilities.  People  must  have 
bread,  and  the  cities  cannot  produce  it. 
Each  farmer  who  quits  drives  us  toward 
higher  prices  and  reduced  surplus  of  ne- 
cessities. If  we  are  not  now  paying  the 
net  profit  and  all  the  charges  and  profit 
indicated,  prices  will  continue  to  go  up 
until  we  pay  every  cent  of  them.  Eco- 
nomic law  operating  among  a  people 
equipped  as  we  are  to  exercise  choice  of 
business  among  a  considerable  number  of 
vocations  makes  this  certain. 

"The  consumers'  only  hope  of  being  able 
to  reduce  prices,  or  even  to  avoid  further 
advances,  is  to  reduce  the  unnecessary 
charges  which  increase  the  price  which  he 
is  compelled  to  pay.  While  this  is  the 
consumers'  most  immediate  problem,  it  is 
by  no  means  his  most  important  one. 
With  the  relative  abandonment  of  agri- 
culture, not  only  in  America,  but  through- 
out the  world,  the  world's  surplus  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Under  existing  conditions  this  decrease 
of  surplus  cannot  be  arrested.  A  large 
total  crop  brings  less  money  than  a  small 
one.  A  little  surplus  reduced  and  the  bot- 
tom falls  out  of  prices,  and  with  a  small 
decrease  of  normal  yield  prices  go  up 
enormously.  There  is  no  shock  arrester  of 
prices  between  years  of  high  and  low  pro- 
duction. This  penalizing  production,  mak- 
ing a  bountiful  harvest  a  curse  to  pro- 
ducers, must  continue  to  reduce  the  mar- 
gin between  supply  and  absolute  necessity. 


CAMELS  ARE  NOT  COMING. 


The  Seattle  Post  says  that  the  dispatch 
to  the  effect  that  El  Paso  business  men 
are  planning  a  system  of  camel  trans- 
portation for  the  Southwest  desert  areas 
is  in  all  probabilities  a  nebulous  dream. 
The  automobile  can  now  or  soon  will  dis- 
tance the  "ship  of  the  desert"  at  his  own 
game.  The  day  of  animal  power  is  pass- 
ing wherever  there  is  any  great  amount 
of  transportation  to  be  done. 

The  project  is  an  interesting  one,  how- 
ever, not  any  the  less  because  it  has  been 
tried  in  the  United  States  once  before. 
Ten  camels  were  imported  in  1850,  but 
only  one  pair  lived.  They  were  shipped 
to  Nevada,  and  as  late  as  1875  there  were 
twenty-five  camels  there.  In  fact,  the 
statutes  of  Nevada  to  this  day  quite  sol- 
emnly lay  down  regulations  for  the  herd- 
ing and  tethering  of  these  strange  beasts. 

Why  the  experiment  failed  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  camel  would  have  been 
ideal  for  the  deserts  fifty  years  ago.  Phy- 
sically, no  animal  is  better  designed  for 
the  conditions  of  life  than  the  camel,  but 
he  is  a  stupid,  vindictive  beast,  docile 
only  in  his  stupidity.  That  perhaps  is 
the  reason  he  failed  with  the  American 
frontiersman  and  goldseeker.  He  has 
none  of  the  kindly,  companionable  quali- 
ties of  the  horse,  burro  or  dog;  he  takes 
no  interest  in  what  he  is  doing.  The 
riding  camel  will  make  100  miles  a  day 
for  three  days  without  water,  and  the 
draft  camel  will  pack  half  a  ton.  But  it 
requires  a  type  of  mind  not  to  be  found 
In  America  to  put  up  with  camel  eccen- 
tricities. The  far  less  efficient  but  more 
intelligent  burro  easily  claimed  the  serv- 
ice for  American  men  of  the  arid  West. 

So,  while  the  camel  can  easily  adapt 
himself  to  the  American  desert,  the 
American  driver  only  under  the  stress  of 


De  Laval  Equipment  Insures 

A  Better  Product  and  Larger  Profits 

Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos 

will  double  your  dairy  profits 


Alpha  Engines 

The  highest  grade,  most  reliable 
farm  engine  that  money  can  buy. 

Fitted  with  high-grade  built-in 
magneto  and  no  batteries  are  re- 
quired. 

Engine  starts  on  spark. 

Trouble  and  grief  not  included 
when  you  purchase  an  Alpa  engine. 

We  carry  in  stock  at  San  Fran- 
cisco sizes  from  2  to  28  H.P. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS  TODAY 

DE  LAVAL  DA 
SUPPLY  Ok 


All  successful  dairymen  nowa- 
days consider  a  good  silo  a  very 
necessary  part  of  their  dairy  equip- 
ment, and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  feeding  silage  greatly  increases 
the  milk  flow.  If  you  haven't  a  silo, 
perhaps  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  that  this  is  the  last  year  you 
are  going  to  get  along  without  one. 
If  so,  don't  put  off  ordering  it  until 
late  next  summer  and  pe-^aps  find 
yourself  in  the  sa  year. 


101  Drum  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  West; 
SEATTLi 


'Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery' 


MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGINE 


American 
Centrifugal  Pump 

Our  special  improved  run-  j 

i  •  i  •     j-  •  //      1  he  Muncie 

ner  which  is  a  distinctive  X  X  1    r\-\  r- 

r  r  i    »  //     ruel  Uil  hngine 

feature  or  the  American //  i  & 

„  j  XX     is  today  running  on 

rump  is  guaranteed  XX  1  •  t        •     c      1  *i 

,    //     Cahrornia  ruel  oil. 
to   save   theXX  0  i- 
thrifty  /y     See  one  working  in  your 
farmer   //   own  locality. 

power.  XX^^   ^e  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


1 


necessity  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  camel,  wonderful 
beast  that  he  is.  The  camel  still  pos- 
sesses the  mental  traits  of  the  Miocene 
period.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  associates 
of  man,  there  being  no  wild  species  in 
existence.  Either  the  men  he  lived  with 
were  abnormally  stupid,  or  else  in  de- 
veloping his  strange  structure  he  lost  the 
power  to  progress,  for  he  is  now  as  he 
always  was,  a  supercilious  drudge. 


REMEDY  FOR  LEAKING  TEAT. 


The  general  opinion  is  that  there  is 
no  cure  for  a  leaking  teat,  and  that  only 
temporary  remedies  can  be  used.  For 
this  reason  the  following  from  Andrew 
Mueller,  a  subscriber,  of  Woodland,  giv- 
ing a  successful  method  of  permanently 
overcoming  this  trouble  by  a  simple  treat- 


ment, should  be  greatly  appreciated  by  a 
large  number  of  our  readers: 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  a  recent  num- 
ber that  you  and  some  of  your  subscrib- 
ers would  like  to  know  a  reliable  remedy 
for  leaking  teats,  of  which  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you  out.  Take  mutton  tallow 
melted,  put  it  in  a  cup,  and  bathe  the 
teat  as  hot  as  one  can  stand  it  with  the 
finger — that  is,  so  it  doesn't  scald  the 
teat — and  bathe  just  the  end  of  the  teat 
a  reasonable  time.  A  second  application 
will  hardly  ever  be  necessary. 

Andrew  Mueller. 


A  "Ministers  Week"  is  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  December  2  to  5. 
The  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  rural  problems  which  the 
clergy  could  be  helpful  In  solving. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


A  company  known  as  the  Biggs  Perch- 
eron  Horse  Co.  has  been  formed  at  Biggs, 
Colusa  county,  and  the  horse  Karaba 
95224  purchased  from  McLaughlin  Bros, 
of  Oakland. 


Three  Humboldt  county  dairymen  have 
purchased  700  acres  of  the  Ball  ranch, 
near  Willows,  with  the  intention  of  plant- 
ing it  to  alfalfa. 


A  fine  herd  of  dairy  cattle  was  recent- 
ly shipped  from  Stockton  to  Walker  & 
Marsac  of  Greenview,  Siskiyou  county, 
making  a  total  of  220  cows  on  their  ranch. 
Abner  Weed  will  also  ship  about  600 
head  of  cattle  into  the  district  soon. 


In  writing  from  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin, W.  Fisk,  of  Davis,  states  that  he  has 
secured  a  good  bunch  of  Jerseys  which 
he  will  ship  home  soon. 


The  herd  of  Guernseys  owned  by  A.  J. 
McKenzie,  of  Yuba  City,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 
These  are  the  first  Guernseys  purchased 
by  the  University  and  are  considered  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  State  One  of 
the  outstanding  individuals  is  the  cow 
Yeksa  Bloom,  who  is  a  half  sister  to 
the  world's  record  Guernsey,  DoMy  Bloom. 


The  Holstein  cow  Crown  Princess  Maxie 
De  Kol,  118991,  has  broken  the  world  s 
record  for  fat  production  in  the  senior 
four-year-old  class  of  the  30-day  division 
by  producing  113.8  pounds  of  fat  from 
2588.4  pounds  of  milk.  She  is  owned  by 
G.  W.  Rising,  of  Fayette,  Ohio. 


A  new  plan  for  distributing  milk  is 
being  investigated  by  some  of  the  larger 
milk  dealers  at  Chico.  The  plan  is  to 
have  a  clearing  house  where  all  of  the 
milk  will  be  hauled  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered, thereby  saving  a  good  deal  of  the 
cost  of  delivery. 


A  report  from  Sanger  states  that  feed 
in  the  mountains  east  of  that  town  is 
in  very  poor  condition  and  also  the  range 
cattle.  Large  numbers  of  dairy  cattle 
are  also  being  disposed  of  In  the  same  dis- 
trict on  account  of  lack  of  feed. 


It  is  estimated  that  $75,000  was  paid 
out  to  dairymen  in  Fresno  county  by  the 
local  creameries,  the  past  week,  for  but- 
ter-fat received  in  September. 


It  is  feared  that  several  head  of  cattle 
have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  the 
district  adjacent  to  Bodego  in  Sonoma 
county. 


State  Dairy  Inspector  J.  Andreasen  se- 
cured a  conviction  against  A.  C.  Stevens, 
creamery  man  of  Auburn,  Placer  county, 
who  was  charged  with  selling  under- 
weight butter  and  under-reading  his 
cream  tests.    He  was  fined  $75. 


While  visiting  the  Castroville  section 
in  Monterey  county,  the  State  Dairy  In- 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  farm 

H .  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAPFR  Blake.  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
mrtn   Blake.  McFall  &  Co..  Portland,  Ore. 


spector  warned  several  dairymen  against 
keeping  unsanitary  dairies. 


A  recent  land  buyer  in  Yolo  county  was 
M.  J.  Eccleston,  who  plans  to  conduct 
a  dairy  on  land  he  purchased  near  Mad- 
ison. 


Dairying  is  the  most  prosperous  indus- 
try in  California,  according  to  H.  J. 
Long,  who,  after  making  an  extended  trip, 
has  returned  home  to  Mason,  Nevada.  Be- 
ing a  land  owner  in  the  Fallon  district, 
he  advises  alfalfa  men  to  take  up  dairy- 
ing on  a  large  scale. 


At  an  auction  sale  at  Corcoran,  Kings 
county,  one  cow  sold  for  $145.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  high  price  for  dairy  cows 
and  shows  that  farmers  in  that  section 
are  realizing  the  value  of  good  stock. 


Cattle  thieves  are  said  to  be  operating 
in  Monterey  county,  several  cattlemen 
having  reported  losses  in  this  way  during 
the  past  few  days. 


Among  other  speakers  to  address  the 
Dairymen's  Convention  at  Tulare,  on  No- 
vember 6,  will  be  C.  M.  Smith,  of  Oak- 
land, who  will  talk  on  "Agricultural  Con- 
ditions as  they  Prevail  in  Europe." 


George  Huffsmith,  of  Fresno,  plans  to 
install  a  modern  dairy  plant  near  Por- 
terville,  providing  he  can  find  a  suitable 
location. 


Despite  the  dry  year,  the  Western  Yolo 
Creamery  of  Winters  has  increased  its 
output  from  25  tons  to  60  tons  during  the 
past  year,  due,  it  is  said,  to  better  man- 
agement. 


Although  a  comparatively  new  industry 
for  the  district,  it  is  stated  that  the  Al- 
paugh  section  of  Kern  county  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  dairy  country.  Among  those 
having  pure-bred  cows  are  J.  J.  Cham- 
bers, who  has  a  herd  of  Holsteins,  and 
F.  J.  Robejohnnes,  who  has  a  nice  foun- 
dation of  Jerseys. 


It  is  reported  that  H.  L.  Nelson  con- 
templates starting  a  new  creamery  at 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  This  will  make 
two  creameries  for  that  town. 


Dr.  C.  L.  Megowan,  of  Sacramento,  re- 
ports that  a  great  deal  of  tubercular  in- 
fested meat  is  being  sold  in  that  city 
and  is  warning  residents  to  be  careful 
in  purchasing  from  local  markets  who 
do  not  guarantee  their  meat. 


Several  companies  are  said  to  be  or- 
ganizing with  the  intention  of  starting 
large  cattle  ranches  in  South  Africa.  One 
company  is  investing  $5,000,000  with  the 
expectation  of  shipping  meat  to  European 
and  American  points. 


The  cattle  thieves  who  have  been  oper- 
ating in  the  mountains  back  of  Los  Altos 
for  some  time  have  been  caught,  and  fur- 
ther losses  are  not  expected  in  that  way. 


It  is  expected  that  Madera  county  will 
have  a  co-operative  creamery  by  the  first 
of  next  year  if  plans  which  are  now  be- 
ing formulated  go  through. 


The  cattle  and  land  products  show  held 
in  Sisson,  Siskiyou  county,  proved  an  in- 
teresting feature  last  week,  at  which  time 
a  crearaerymen's  association  was  formed. 
A  fine  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
on  exhibition  and  a  good  attendance  was 
reported  each  day. 


A  company  of  Danish  dairymen  have 
bonded  500  acres  of  land  near  Wheatland 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Oakley  Home- 
stead Tract.  It  is  stated  that  they  will 
take  possession  as  soon  as  they  can  settle 
up  their  affairs  in  the  East. 


A.  (••.  RUBY,  P.rtlaad,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacrameata. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  la  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-claaa 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

ADDRESS 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  Hare  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  Statea 
During  the  Last  Year. 
References:  American  NatL  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.    Merchants  Natl  Bank 
Portland.  Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo' 
Davis,  Cal.  ' 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 
DAVIS       -       -  CALIFORNIA 


Breeder  of 


"HILLCkEST  LAD" 
First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair, 


1911 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 


Am  sold  out  of  yearling  Shrop- 
shires,  but  can  furnish  fine  Shrop- 
shire Ram  Lambs  sired  by  Rams 
imported  from  England. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts.  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  "\ve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


lit  P.ize  Rani  Lamb.  Omahi.  1911 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 

At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  every  first 
prize  in  the  Shire  classes  was  won  by 
horses  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm. 

*"\    Stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  reasonable 
\  prices. 

/        HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

100  Hereford  Bull  Calves  100 

FOR  SALE  = 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fitting* 
and  valves. 

the  exclusive:  pipe  house. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Silage  Corn  Wanted. 


To  the  Editor:  The  request  made  by 
the  Livestock  Department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  some 
time  since  for  information  from  farmers 
who  would  be  able  to  grow  corn  for  the 
manufacture  of  ensilage  for  use  in  feed- 
ing the  cattle  on  exhibition  at  the  time 
of  the  Exposition,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  your  paper,  met  with  numerous 
responses,  but  as  yet  no  one  seems  will- 
ing to  undertake  to  grow  corn  for  ensil- 
age purposes  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Corn 
seems  to  be  a  doubtful  crop  in  the  regions 
from  which  your  subscribers  report. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  as  the  neces- 
sity for  ensilage  for  feeding  exhibit  cattle 
still  exists,  and  as  this  ensilage  material 
must  be  grown  during  the  season  of  1914, 
that  the  farmers  who  are  in  a  position 
to  grow  Kaffir,  Milo,  or  some  other  good 
ensilage-making  crop,  would  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  correspond  with  this  de- 
partment if  they  are  in  position  to  de- 
liver such  crops  on  a  tonnage  basis,  at 
bay  points,  either  on  boat  or  car. 

Information  as  to  experience  in  feed- 
ing corn  or  Kaffir  ensilage,  the  cost  of 
its  manufacture,  and  the  general  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  dairy  cows  in  Califor- 
nia, and  especially  in  the  bay  region,  are 
still  desired  by  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock,  and  the  readers  of  your  excellent 
paper  would  confer  a  favor  by  furnish- 
ing such  information  as  has  come  through 
their  personal  experience. 

T.  D.  Graham, 

Acting  Chief,  Live  Stock  Dept.  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

San  Francisco. 

f It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  any 
quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  condition  for 
the  silo  in  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma,  or  Napa 
valleys  within  easy  hauling  of  bay  craft 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Exposition  wharf 
without  rehandling.  If  sorghum  is  also 
wanted,  it  can  be  had  and  be  easily  deliv- 
ered from  along  the  Sacramento  or  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  Some  growers  in  such 
places  as  we  have  named  should  consult 
with  Mr.  Graham.  The  other  information 
should  be  freely  furnished. — Editor.] 


CONVICTIONS  BY  STATE  DAIRY 
BUREAU. 


The  State  Dairy  Bureau  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  in  promoting  good  dairy 
conditions,  and  although  the  policy  is  to 
have  as  few  arrests  as  are  possible,  two 
recent  cases  should  be  of  interest  to  dairy- 
men all  over  California. 

The  most  important  was  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a  creamery  in  one  of  the 
northern  interior  counties  for  making 
false  returns  on  cream  tests  to  patrons. 
Dairymen  frequently  complain  that  cream- 
eries under-read  tests,  though  probably 
this  is  not  extensively  done.  The  cream- 
ery in  question,  however,  was  making 
a  lot  of  easy  money  by  under-reading 
tests  from  3  to  as  much  as  14%.  Upon 
complaint  of  the  secretary,  F.  W.  Andrea- 
sen,  inspectors  gathered  evidence  and  the 
manager  was  convicted  and  fined  $25.  He 
was  also  making  money  at  the  other  end, 
selling  short-weight  butter,  and  was  con- 
victed of  that  also.  Altogether,  there 
were  three  convictions  in  this  case  and 
the  total  fines  were  $75.  The  same  con- 
cern had  previously  been  convicted  of  sell- 
ing short-weight  butter,  but  probably  will 
be  more  careful  later.  Any  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  creamery  is 
under-reading  cream  tests  will  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau. 

The  other  case   was  of  a  dairyman 


>g^DEVVEY.  STRONG  &C0.^ 

t    PATENTS?  B 

V£>-9H  Crocker  B!dgM  S.  F. 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
m«nt«  mailed  free. 


near  San  Rafael,  in  whose  herd  anthrax 
broke  out.  This  disease  occurred  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  on  the  place,  and  evi- 
dently had  not  been  properly  handled. 
This  dairyman,  for  example,  burnt  up  the 
first  cow  dying,  but  made  a  poor  job  of 
it,  leaving  part  of  one  leg  to  knock 
around  and  spread  the  disease.  He  might 
as  well  not  have  burned  it  at  all.  The 
disease  is  communicable  to  human  beings, 
and  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  ordered 
the  dairyman  not  to  sell  any  milk  until 
the  secretary  could  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. He  sold  the  milk  anyway,  and  was 
fined  $25.  The  case  showed  the  necessity 
for  careful  work  when  this  disease  occurs. 


BREEDERS'  SALES. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  breeders  to  this  column. 
Sales  of  pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
be  reported  here,  free  of  charge,  provid- 
ing we  are  supplied  with  the  animal's 
name  and  registration  number,  buyer's 
name  and  address.  Below  are  the  sales 
reported  to  us  for  the  past  month. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 

G.  O.  Hillier,  Modesto,  sold  to  N.  H. 
Locke  Co.  one  heifer  sired  by  King  Polo 
of  Bleakhouse,  also  one  heifer  calf  by 
same  bull  to  J.  C.  Johnson,  of  Ukiah, 
Sonoma  county. 

Royal  Jersey  Herd,  Kings  county,  sold 
to  C.  Starr,  Mable's  Kentucky  Fox,  94680, 
and  to  H.  Crabtree,  Ruth's  Golden  Glory, 
91375. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Floribel  Farming  &  Cattle  Co.,  Hard- 
wick,  sold  Floribel  Pietertje  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  to  C.  A.  Stone  of  Hanford. 

G.  U.  Clark,  Hanford,  sold  bull  calf 
sired  by  Meg  o'  the  Mist  Legend,  65800, 
to  Charles  Hubbard,  Riverbend. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Grape  Wild  Farm.  Mayhews,  sold  Star 
May  Belle  3rd,  179739,  and  Star  May  Belle' 
4th,  179740,  to  T.  G.  Mickfessel,  Hanford; 
Mayhew's  Black  Girl  2nd,  179745,  Pre- 
mier's Hopland  Belle,  182558,  and  Supe- 
rior Rival's  Princess  2nd,  182565,  co  A. 
W.  Foster,  San  Francisco;  Premier's  Mas- 
ter Dake,  182555,  and  Grape  Wild  Prin- 
cess, 179726,  to  Mrs.  M.  McKee,  Medford, 
Oregon;  Silver  Star  4th,  182569,  and  Sil- 
ver Star  5th,  182570,  to  Marshall-Mewson 
Co.,  Ingomar;  Gem's  Master  Lee,  182559, 
to  E.  C.  Rand,  Santa  Rosa;  Gem's  Master 
Lee  2nd,  182560,  to  W.  A.  Roof,  Gridley; 
Champion  Star  A,  182566,  to  A.  M.  Allen, 
Monterey;  Champion  Star  B,  182567,  to 
F.  W.  Buck,  Vacaville;  Champion  Star  G 
to  A.  C.  Tolman,  Gavioto;  9  sows  to  B. 
C.  Soule,  Oakland. 


CURE  FOR  PROUD  FLESH  ON 
HORN  WOUNDS. 


To  the  Editor:  About  three  weeks  ago 
I  sawed  the  horns  off  from  a  fine  Hol- 
stein  cow.  Instead  of  healing,  they  be- 
gan to  fester,  and  matter  ran  from  both, 
as  well  as  the  nose.  I  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  matter,  but  since  then 
proud  flesh  has  set  in,  and  although  I 
have  used  alum,  sheep  dip,  and  peroxide, 
her  condition  has  not  been  bettered.  The 
cow  eats  well  and  gives  a  fair  flow  of 
milk.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  veterinary  department  what  treat- 
ment I  should  use. — K.  A.  P.,  Modesto. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.   E.   .T.   C  REELY. 

Use  the  following: 
Lysol,  4  ounce. 
Iodine,  1  ounce. 
Turpentine,  8  ounces. 
Glycerine,  19  ounces. 
Oil  Mirbane,  \i>  ounce. 
Mix,  and  apply  twice  daily  after  wash- 
ing. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


A  Dependable 
Water  Supply 

You  cannot  afford  to  gamble  an  entire  season's  crop 
against  an  uncertain  pump.  You  must  be  insured  against 
water  shortage  and  keep  things  growing,  by  using  a  de- 
pendable pumping  system.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  has 
demonstrated  under  all  conditions  its  ability  to  produce  more 
water  economically  than  other  systems.  "If  there  is  any 
water  in  the  ground,  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is  sure  to 
get  it."  Built  to  meet  all  conditions — to  overcome  every 
pumping  dfficulty;  constructed  to  produce  more  water  at 
less  expense,  the — 

Layne  &  Bowler  System 

— can  be  depended  upon  the  entire  year.  Layne  &  Bowler 
pumps  have  stood  the  test.  They  have  proven  their  su- 
periority. Simple  to  install,  simple  to  operate  and  simple  in 
construction,  they  require  little  or  no  attention.  They  are 
rigidly  adjusted,  and  compact — all  bearings  are  enclosed,  and 
unaffected  by  grit  or  sand.  They  eliminate  the  old  style 
well  pit  and  its  dangerous  troubles — are  constructed  so  that 
all  adjusting  is  done  on  top  of  the  ground.  Install  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System — lower  your  water  producing  cost, 
insure  a  continual  supply  and  eliminate  further  experiments. 
The  Layne  &  Bowler  Service  will  assist  you  free,  to  over- 
come your  present  pumping  troubles.  Write  our  irrigation 
and  water  experts  for  free  advice. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  all  about  the 
development  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler  Sywteni  and  the  utory  of 
Uh  many  successful  users.  "Let  the  World's  Largest  Water 
Developers  solve  your  Pumping  Problems." 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  H0™ND> 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 


THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 


W.  H.  Browning,  Prop. 


Woodland,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 


149  C\LIFORNIA  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


urn 


Ynil  Pan  Mako  Rid"  MnnPV  Wilh  a  we"  machine  that  makes  irrigating 
IOU  \jail  I'laKe  Dig  riUIiey  wells  fast  and  at  a  low  cost.  Demand  for 
such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  ihia  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  grave],  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perpcrfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
can  make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EAST/  PA  Y M ENT proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Bo:  412  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 
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'As  TRUE  as  the  Name' 


"Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN 99   Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Mailt-  In  lenictlis  of  ten  feet  ouch,  from  a  Hlnsrle  sheet  of 
Kitlvunlzt'tl  xteel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end. 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  In  made  with  the  "lock  aeam"  or 
turned  joint — contninN  no  rlvetM,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  haa  only  70",  of  the  strength  of  the  wheel 
metal*  v*  hlle  a  turned  joint  has  i"<i  or  more.  Thin 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  Is  practically  Indestructible,  and  It  la  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  in  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — in  fact,  anything  la 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY 


343  Pacilic  Electric  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


Farmers  ™<i  Orchardists 

are  making  Money 

in  California 

No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farming 
and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue  than 
any  three  acres  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country  home 
life  the  year  around. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys,  and  400  miles 
of  Coast  country,  traversed  by  Southern  Pacific 
lines,  offer  fertile  lands  to  thousands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm,  Orchard  and 
Dairy.   

Opportunities  for  Home  Seekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 


For  particular*  addreaB  t'hns.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  O,  Flood  Blclg., 
San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


WEANING  THE  FOAL. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  proper 
raising  of  a  colt  is  just  as  important  in 
developing  a  good  animal  as  its  breeding 
and  that  the  weaning  period  is  one  of  the 
critical  periods.  That  is,  for  the  proper 
development  of  a  colt  it  must  be  kept 
growing  all  the  time,  and  even  if  there  is 
no  special  trouble  in  weaning  a  colt,  there 
may  be  quite  a  bit  of  danger  of  setting  it 
back  a  good  deal.  Therefore  good  meth- 
ods of  weaning  colts  are  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. The  English  are  great  for  develop- 
ing good  horse  flesh,  and  this  is  what 
Farm  and  Home,  one  of  their  foremost 
stock  papers,  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  A 
few  details  will  be  different  here,  espe- 
cially in  feeding,  but  the  general  facts  will 
be  clear  enough  without  comment. 

The  weaning  of  foals  takes  place  toward 
or  during  the  autumn,  but  no  particular 
rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  age,  as 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  dam  at  any  time 
between  four  and  six  months  old.  Indeed, 
sometimes  they  are  actually  weaned  be- 
fore they  reach  the  former  age,  more  par- 
ticularly foals  born  late  in  the  season;  but 
that  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  always  desirable  to  post- 
pone the  weaning  for  as  long  as  is  feas- 
ible, since  the  more  forward  and  better 
grown  foals  are  at  weaning  time  the  more 
easily  they  will  get  over  this  critical 
stage.  The  exact  time  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  and  on  the  farm  these 
oftentimes  necessitate  its  being  done  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  for  farmers  who 
breed  from  working  mares  are  not  usually 
able  to  study  the  special  interests  of  foals 
to  the  same  extent  as  can  be  done  on  stud 
farms. 

When  the  mare  remains  lying  out  in 
idleness  at  grass  all  through  the  autumn, 
the  most  suitable  course  usually  is  to 
allow  the  foal  to  run  with  her  until  some 
time  in  October,  or  even  to  the  end  of 
that  month,  although  quite  possibly — and 
this  applies  especially  in  the  case  of  old 
mares — her  milk  may  give  out  earlier. 
When  left  with  its  dam  late  into  the  au- 
tumn the  foal  will  often  practically  wean 
itself,  in  which  case  the  process  is  got 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Bheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drutrfriste,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charts  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CrTsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


W*   Make   Big  Stock  Profits 

M^T  Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
|T  it  with  cut  roots.  Use  less  feed  —  keep  stock 
■  healthy   help  them  show  more  .^^gga 

Banner  Root  Cutter 
Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self  J^^flgjisgtJBgyj 

makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  dirt  ~|MJl^U 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal  H^l 
for  illustrated  catalog.    Address  f|Lj  EX*4l*l 

O.  E.  THOMPSON^  *  SONS  gS?»J 

BAKEB  &  HAMILTON, 
San  I'ruDriNro  imd  Sneraniento,  Cal. 


over  without  any  trouble;  and  even  when 
the  mare  no  longer  suckles  it,  the  two 
may  very  suitably  continue  to  run  to- 
gether on  the  same  pasture  field,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  companionship.  In  the 
case  of  mares  required  for  work,  whether 
they  are  of  the  carting  or  the  light-legged 
class,  weaning  will  necessarily  be  accom- 
plished later.  A  working  mare  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue  supporting  her  foal 
for  as  long  a  period  as  an  idle  mare,  as 
that  would  tax  her  strength  and  pull 
down  her  condition  too  much.  Moreover, 
earlier  weaning  is  frequently  necessitated 
owing  to  the  mare  having  no  more  milk, 
for  constant  work  has  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  the  milk  flow  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage.  Some  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
condition  of  the  foal,  and  early  weaning 
is  only  advisable  in  the  case  of  foals  that 
are  in  a  forward  and  thriving  condition. 

Hand  Feeding. — It  is  strongly  advised 
to  push  foals  on  well  by  feeding  them  on 
manger  food — crushed  oats  and  bran — for 
some  little  time  before  they  are  to  be 
weaned,  so  as  to  have  them  in  as  thriving 
a  condition  as  may  be  when  the  separa- 
tion from  the  dam  takes  place.  When 
they  have  been  hand  fed  in  this  way  the 
weaning  is  all  the  more  readily  accom- 
plished, as  they  will  feel  the  loss  of  the 
milk  less,  and  be  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  eating  a  little  corn,  etc.  If  it  is  prop- 
erly fed  and  cared  for  before  and  imme- 
diately after  weaning  a  foal  should  not 
lose  any  flesh.  Besides  oats  and  bran,  the 
staple  manger  foods — oatmeal  and  ground 
linseed  cake — are  most  useful  as  a  stand- 
by at  weaning  time.  The  oatmeal  may  be 
given  both  in  a  dry  state  and  in  the  form 
of  gruel.  Weakly  animals  might  also  suit- 
ably have  some  skim  milk,  or  even  butter- 
milk, every  day  for  a  month  or  so,  which 
they  will  quickly  learn  to  drink  greedily, 
and  which  are  most  effective  foods  for 
promoting  a  thriving  condition.  Older 
foals  and  stronger  ones  will  not  require 
these  special  attentions,  a  fair  allowance 
of  crushed  oats  and  bran — together  with 
some  good  hay,  if  it  is  late  in  the  autumn 
or  grass  keep  is  short — being  all  they 
need,  though  one  cannot  easily  do  foals 
too  well  at  this  stage.  The  average 
farmer,  at  any  rate,  is  not  likely  ever  to 
err  on  the  side  of  feeding  his  foals  too 
liberally,  and  over-feeding,  causing  foals 
to  go  wrong  in  their  joints  and  to  suffer 
ill  effects  through  being  forced  along  too 
rapidly  and  overgrowing  themselves,  is 
heard  of  as  a  rule  only  in  breeding  studs 
where  showing  of  the  young  stock  is  gone 
in  for. 

It  having  been  determined  to  wean  the 
foal,  the  best  plan  is  straightway  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  dam  for  good.  Some 
breeders  are  in  favor  of  accomplishing  the 
weaning  process  by  degrees,  separating 
the  two  only  temporarily  at  first  and  con- 
tinuing for  some  days  to  allow  the  foal 
to  have  access  to  the  mare  and  suck  her 
at  gradually  lengthening  intervals,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  accustom  the  youngster  to 
do  without  its  mother  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, but  this  mode  of  weaning  unnecessa- 
rily frets  both  mare  and  foal,  and  does 


neither  any  good.  Far  from  making  things 
easier,  it  does  just  the  reverse,  and  these 
repeated  separations  and  visits  are  most 
liable  to  make  the  foal  cease  thriving  for 
the  time  being,  owing  to  the  constant  fret- 
ting it  gives  rise  to.  An  experienced  old 
breeder  once  remarked  that  this  gradual 
system,  though  intended  to  be  a  kindness 
to  the  foal  and  to  facilitate  matters  for  it, 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  owner  of  a  young 
puppy,  who,  wishing  to  dock  its  tail,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  cut  the  entire  surplus 
length  off  all  at  once,  but  thought  he  was 
acting  more  kindly  by  cutting  off  an  inch 
each  day,  until  it  was  sufficiently  short. 
An  important  detail  to  observe  when  the 
foal  is  taken  away  from  the  dam  is  to  ac- 
commodate them  far  enough  away  from 
each  other  that  they  cannot  hear  one  an- 
other's neighing. 


THE  AUTO  STRIKES  THE  OX. 

Consul  H.  D.  Baker  tells  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  American  make  of  auto 
truck  in  Ceylon.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  deadly  diseases  among  the  bullocks,  the 
natives  are  being  forced  to  use  autos, 
and  so  adaptive  has  the  local  government 
shown  itself  that  the  new  budget  for  1913- 
14  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  about 
$22,000  as  initial  cost  of  motor  mail  vans. 
Light  machines  are  already  in  use  by  the 
more  advanced  farmers,  and  the  demand 
for  more  is  growing  daily.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  striking  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  people  passing  at  a  bound  from  the 
ox  wagon  of  antiquity  to  the  latest  word 
in  American  autos.  For  a  parallel  we 
must  go  to  Siam,  where  the  king  has  just 
disposed  of  his  royal  white  elephants  for 
a  1913  touring  car  and  a  fleet  of  airships. 
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A  Typical  Southern  California 
Poultry  Ranch. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

While  visiting  the  Riverside  County 
Fair  and  Poultry  Show,  I  was,  as  stated 
last  week,  invited  to  visit  one  of  the 
famous  Riverside  poultry  ranches.  As 
Riverside  is  an  inland  city,  there  will 
probably  never  be  such  cheap  transporta- 
tion rates  as  the  poultrymen  have  at 
Petaluma,  but  this  and  it  being-  farther 
from  a  large  market  are  the  only  rea- 
sons I  see  why  it  should  not  surpass  even 
Petaluma.  The  climate  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired  for  poultry,  alfalfa  grows 
in  abundance,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  good  sanitary  poultry  raising.  So 
much  for  this  section  as  a  poultry  center 
in  general,  but  this  article  is  just  to  illus- 
trate what  one  man  is  doing  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

W.  G.  Suits  is  a  carpenter  by  trade  and, 
having  a  penchant  for  chickens,  he  kept 
a  few  on  a  town  lot.  Having  decided  that 
poultry  raising  could  be  made  to  pay,  and 
I  presume  being  tired  of  working  for  "the 
other  fellow,"  he  decided  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business  on  a  larger  scale  and 
devote  his  time  to  it.  In  November,  1909, 
he  bought  his  present  place,  consisting 
of  eight  acres  of  land  and  equipped  for 
and  stocked  with  1000  hens.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  carrying  1800  hens  and 
building  more  houses,  so  that  he  can  at 
least  carry  2000  laying  hens  the  coming 
season. 

Mr.  Suits,  however,  is  not  satisfied  to 
build  houses  just  to  carry  more  stock; 
he  believes  in  building  up  the  stock  both 
in  quality  and  numbers.  With  that  aim 
he  commenced  to  trap-nest  his  hens,  and 
the  first  year  he  found  he  had  15  hens 
out  of  a  possible  200  that  laid  from  200 
to  239  eggs  each  in  the  year.  The  sec- 
ond year,  from  the  same  number  of  hens 
he  had  27  that  laid  from  200  to  268  eggs. 
The  third  year  the  pullets  of  these  hens 
were  trap-nested,  and  the  increase  of  egg 
yield  was  remarkable.  Out  of  200  trap- 
nested  pullets,  75  laid  from  200  to  261 
eggs  in  the  12  months. 

One  pen  of  50  pullets  averaged  202. 
Of  course,  this  meant  a  lot  of  work,  and 
with  the  Hogan  system  intelligently  used 
the  same  results  could  have  been  obtained 
with  so  much  less  labor. 

And  right  here  let  me  say  to  the  many 
inquirers  that  the  Hogan  system  is  now 
in  book  form;  all  secrecy  is  done  away 
with,  and  the  book  is  sold  at  $2. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Suits'  records:  One 
pen  that  I  saw  in  the  poultry  show  were 
half  naked,  being  in  the  molt,  and  yet 
the  eggs  were  laid  in  plain  sight,  the 
hens  not  being  a  bit  backward  about 
coming  forward  with  the  hen-fruit,  and 
their  records  were  hung  up  on  the  coop. 
There  were  12  hens  in  the  yard,  and 
this  is  the  record  for  them  for  one  year: 
241,  262,  249,  242,  243,  247,  240,  260,  250, 
250,  249,  261;  total  egg  yield,  2,994;  aver- 
age, 250. 

This  surely  speaks  well  for  the  flock, 
because  while  any  one  may  have  a  few 
extra  good  layers,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
find  such  a  good  average. 

The  Feeding. — It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Suits  is  a  good  feeder,  for  no 
matter  what  capacity  a  hen  has  to  lay, 
if  she  is  not  fed  the  proper  elements  for 
egg  production  the  eggs  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. The  hens  are  being  fed  both 
dry  and  moist  mash  at  the  present  time, 
and  green  cut  alfalfa  is  used  in  the  moist 
mash  and  is  no  doubt  relished;  anyway, 
the  feed  boxes  appeared  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  Barley,  soaked  for  12  hours  and 
then  drained  in  pans  with  proper  drain- 
age is  fed  for,  I  presume,  one  feed  a  day, 
and  wheat  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Suits  thinks  barley  just  commenc- 


ing to  sprout  is  a  good  strong  feed,  and 
is  a  money  saver,  as  he  stated  that  when 
he  quit  using  it  and  fed  just  one  grain, 
wheat,  his  feed  bills  went  up  alarmingly. 

In  addition  to  the  mash  and  grains, 
the  hens  have  plenty  of  nice  alfalfa  run 
through  a  cutter  into  short  lengths,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  hens  have  a  well  bal- 
anced ration  and  could  not  very  well 
be  better  fed  for  eggs. 

Method  of  Housing. — A  week  or  two 
ago  we  spoke  of  a  little  egg  factory  where 
intensive  egg  farming  was  carried  on  and 
everything  done  under  cover.  While  this 
Riverside  poultry  ranch  does  not  aim 
to  be  so  very  intensive,  there  is  nothing 
wasted  in  room.  And  yet  everything  as 
nearly  as  possible  is  done  under  cover. 
The  houses  that  were  on  the  place  when 
Mr.  Suits  bought  have  been  remodeled 
and  made  so  convenient  for  both  hens 
and  care-taker  that  the  work  is  easily 
done;  while  the  new  houses  are  all  be- 
ing made  to  fill  every  requirement. 

There  are  two  houses  128  feet  long  by 
22  feet  wide,  an  alleyway  runs  the  entire 
length,  and  each  pen  contains  about  50 
Leghorn  hens,  and  these  are  allotted  10 
feet  for  a  roosting  place  and  10  feet  for 
a  scratching  shed.  Right  along  the  alley- 
way every  scratching  shed  apartment  has 
a  raised  platform  that  holds  the  feed- 
box  and  water  vessels  just  high  enough 
so  that  no  litter  can  be  scratched  into 
them  when  the  hens  are  exercising. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  these  houses 
run  water  pipes,  and  the  vessels  are  filled 
at  each  pen  from  a  faucet,  so  there  are 
no  needless  steps  and  certainly  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  hens  going  short  of  water. 
Earthenware  crocks  are  the  drinking  ves- 
sels used,  and  these  are  by  far  the  very 
best  drinking  vessel  for  fowls,  because 
if  it  is  necessary  to  give  medicine  at 
any  time  it  can  be  safely  administered 
in  earthen  crocks;  besides,  they  are  more 
sanitary,  being  easily  cleaned.  When 
feeding  grain,  the  feeding  is  simplified 
so  that  anyone  can  do  it;  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to  walk  along  the  alleway  feeding 
first  the  pen  on  the  right  then  the  pen 
on  the  left.  In  addition  to  these  long 
houses  there  are  several  80  feet  long  by 
22  wide,  all  built  on  the  same  principle. 

The  incubator  cellar  is  a  cool,  commo- 
dious building,  and  all  the  incubators 
were  in  full  blast;  but  Mr.  Suits  refused 
to  hatch  chicks  to  order  while  eggs  are 
high. 

Last  season  there  were  20,000  chicks 
hatched,  a  great  many  of  them  being 
sold,  and  this  coming  season  the  capacity 
will  be  taxed  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
creasing trade. 

Brooding. — Formerly  the  chicks  were 
brooded  by  an  oil  stove,  but  Mr.  Suits 
is  installing  the  H.  A.  George  fresh-air 
brooders  now,  so  that  the  season  will 
mark  more  progress  in  the  brooding  of 
the  chicks. 

The  flock  were  originally  the  Wykoff 
strain,  but  any  man  who  builds  up  a 
strain  of  layers  as  Mr.  Suits  has  done  is 
surely  entitled  to  the  glory  of  calling 
them  his  strain.  New  blood  is,  however, 
introduced  when  needed  from  WykOff. 

As  a  flock  the  birds  are  remarkable, 
being  quite  large  and  particularly  healthy 
looking.  I  saw  very  many  among  them 
that  would  have  taken  prizes  in  the 
show-room,  and  in  point  of  fact  Mr.  Suits 
won  quite  a  few  prizes,  though  he  says 
until  1912  he  never  exhibited  at  all.  At 
Riverside  in  1912  he  won  first  and  spe- 
cial breeding  yard;  first  prize  exhibition 
pen;  first  prize  hen;  third  prize  cock; 
cup  for  best  display  in  White  Leghorns, 
and  cup  for  best  breeding  yard  by  novice. 

This  is  not  such  a  bad  record  for  a 
man  who  laid  no  claims  to  fancy  stock, 
but  the  blood  was  there,  and  good  care, 


good  feed,  and  proper  selection  will  al- 
ways bring  the  standard  up.  With  a 
weight  clause  for  the  Leghorn  breed,  this 
flock  of  birds  will  be  very  much  in  de- 
mand by  breeders  who  have  let  their 
flocks  run  too  small.  If  Mr.  Suits  will 
send  a  few  of  his  birds  to  some  Northern 
show,  I  feel  sure  he  can  increase  his 
business.  I  have  gone  into  particulars 
because  Northern  readers  will  naturally 
be  interested  in  knowing  "how  it's  done 
in  the  Southland,"  and  really  I  have  had 
very  little  time  since  coming  here  to  visit 
the  poultry  ranches  around. 

Mr.  Suits  was  a  very  busy  man,  being 
superintendent  of  the  poultry  show  in 
addition  to  his  own  work;  yet  he  very 
kindly  sent  his  son  with  an  auto  to  take 
me  to  the  ranch,  and  after  showing  me 
all  over,  took  me  back  again  to  the 
show-room.  This  does  not  look  a  very 
big  thing  except  to  those  who  happen 
to  know  what  it  means  to  be  "real  busy"; 
those  who  do,  can  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness. 

Not  being  a  prophet,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  predict  too  much,  but  so  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
Mr.  Suits  will  never  go  back  to  his  trade. 
The  call  of  the  hen  has  got  him,  and  he 
will  go  on  in  his  chosen  life  out  in  the 
open,  where  health  and  an  independent 
living  can  be  made  by  all  who  start  out 
in  earnest.  The  idler,  the  loafer,  or  the 
careless  man  will  never  make  a  living, 
not  even  "salt  to  his  mush,"  out  of  chick- 
ens. It  takes  energetic  men  and  women 
possessed  of  good  common  sense,  at  least, 
to  make  poultry-raising  pay. 


WINTER  GREENS  FOR  FOWLS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  sow  some- 
thing for  green  feed  for  poultry,  to  come 
as  early  as  possible.  How  about  rape? 
Would  it  do  to  sow  as  soon  as  it  rains, 
or  would  it  be  too  cold  here  this  winter? 
It  does  well  sown  in  the  spring.  Let- 
tuce is  good,  but  have  to  wait  too  long. 


jllGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE 


1  POULTRY"  FEEDS 

— yy  i  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT  &  T  ArLOB.5rj  JAN  FRANCISCO 


Any  suggestions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived—J.  R.  A.,  Halls  Valley,  San  Jos 

[Probably  barley  or  rye  would  come 
quickest  and  make  more  most  green  stuff 
during  December  and  January.  Rape  or 
Oregon  kale  or  Jersey  kale  will  make 
good  winter  growth,  but  they  should  have 
been  started  a  month  or  two  ago  and  the 
plants  ready  for  the  field  as  soon  as  rains 
enough  come  to  wet  the  land  deeply.  Still 
you  can  start  now  from  the  seed,  and 
the  Oregon  vetch  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
try.  All  these  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
any  frost  you  are  likely  to  get,  and  it 
you  try  several  you  will  know  which  to 
concentrate  on  next  year. — Editor.] 


The  Tulare  County  Poultry  Association 
has  been  formed,  and  will  work  for  a 
large  poultry  department  at  the  coming 
Citrus  Fair  of  Tulare  county. 


Matias  Erro,  of  Fresno,  has  purchaesd 
320  acres  in  Kings  county,  south  of  Han- 
ford  in  Tulare  Lake.  During  the  first 
year  grain  will  be  raised. 


POULTRY. 


CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  cockerels  for 
sale;  prize  winning  stock.  W.  Dela- 
mater,  Salida,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mei  sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2.  Pomona.  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eges.  fc.<i.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  comhined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc..  631-637 
Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


A  QUICK  MOLT  ^ 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  In 
protein  like 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  In  the  fall. 

Write    us    for    free  book, 
"Chickens." 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO.. 
Petaluma,  California. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Traj  s,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks.  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
F.  WII>SON.  Stockton.  California. 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  *J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  Box  22  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


-TEN  i  Ho  lb  AND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING— 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants.  211-217  Clay  St. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Point  of  View. 


From  the  little  station  platform  he  step- 
ped down  among  the  grass  and  dandelions 
and  picked  a  white,  fluffy  reminder  of  a 
departed  flower. 

"Blow  it,  Babesy!" 

When  Buddie  commanded,  it  was  hers 
but  to  obey.  Buddie  was  five.  Was  that 
not  enough?  She  raised  the  white,  fluffy 
reminder  until  it  came  on  a  level  with 
her  cherub  mouth  and  blew  a  monstrous 
whiff. 

"Huh!  See  me!"  There  was  a  spec- 
tacular whirl  of  fluttering,  white  flakes. 
"There!  I  blew  'em  all  off!" 

Babesy  gazed  at  him  with  admiration 
too  deep  for  words. 

"When  the  train  comes,  we're  going  to 
grandma's,"  announced  Buddie  for  pos- 
sibly the  sixteenth  time. 

Babesy  beamed. 

''Going  to  gwandma's!"  she  echoed 
joyously. 

"But  you'll  have  to  have  your  picture 
painted,  won't  she,  father?  'Cuz  that's 
why  you're  going." 

She  looked  rather  rueful  at  this  sug- 
gestion. She  had  had  her  picture  painted 
before. 

"Grandma  lets  me  play  with  the  marble 
board  in  the  attic  in  the  plaything  box 
when  I  go  to  see  her.  Perhaps  she'll  let 
you,  too." 

She  glowed  ecstatically.  She  had  also 
heard  of  the  plaything  box  before. 

"And  read  me  stories  out  of  'Peter  and 
Ellen';  .  .  .  and  give  pennies  to  the  hand- 
organ  man;  .  .  .  and  play  behind  the  sofa; 
.  .  .  and  the  light  going  just  a  little  when 
I  go  to  sleep." 

They  were  all  familiar  to  her  ear,  these 
untasted  joys,  but  she  hopped  in  unsup- 
pressed  rapture  at  their  indisputable  ap- 
proach. 

"Babesy!  Look!  Look!  The  train's 
coming  now!" 

"Train's  coming  now!"  came  the  peal- 
ing little  echo. 

They  felt  father's  grasp  tighten.  It 
was  coming  nearer — it  was  stopping  with 
a  final,  monstrous  snort. 

Then,  there  they  were,  rattling  along 
all  together,  father  looking  with  a  cer- 
tain anxious  pride  from  one  to  the  other, 
Babesy  impressed  into  stony  and  unbrok- 
en silence,  and  Buddie  still  cheerful  and 
observing. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  going  to  stay 
at  Grandma's,  too,  father?" 

"M-m-m.  It  would  be  very  nice,  would- 
n't it?" 

"  'Twould  be  funny  if  you  and  mother 
were  both  there,  wouldn't  it?" 

"M-m-m.    Very  funny." 

"Say,  father,  wouldn't  it  be  funny  if 
everybody  in  this  train  was  going  to 
grandma's?" 

"Why,  yes,  very  funny." 

"I  guess  grandma'd  be  s'prised,  would- 
n't she?" 

Buddie's  voice  was  rising  in  conse- 
quence of  this  last  inspiration  of  imagin- 
ation. 

"I  presume  she  would." 

"I  guess  she  wouldn't  like  it  very  much 
either,  would  she?  Not  if  everybody  got 
off  and  went  to  her  house.  She  wouldn't 
like  it  very  much,  would  she,  father?" 

"Don't  talk  quite  so  loud,  Robbie.  No, 
I  don't  suppose  she  would." 

"Well,  what  would  she  do  if  they  did?" 

"I  really  don't  know.  Let's  take  this 
coat  off." 

"Well,  would  she  let  them  all  in— do 
you  think?  I  guess  she  would  be  cross, 
wouldn't  she?" 

"Very  likely.  Look  here,  Robbie,  look 
at  the  buttercup  field." 

"I  guess  she'd  be  cross!  If  they  all 
tried  to  squeeze  right  in!" 

"M-m-m.' 


"Well  jus'  look,  father!  Jus'  looker 
that  big  lake!  That's  a  awful  big  lake, 
isn't  it?" 

"M-m-m.    Very  large." 

"Well,  father.  Wouldn't  it  be  awful 
funny  if  everybody  on  this  train  should 
just  get  out  and  hop  right  into  that  lake?" 

"Very  funny  indeed." 

"I  guess  they'd  look  wet  enough,  h'n! 
when  they  came  back  into  the  train 
again!  I  guess  they'd  be  just  dripping, 
wouldn't  they?" 

Various  members  of  the  audience,  with 
the  unfortunate  gift  of  catching  vivid 
mental  pictures  easily,  were  attempting 
to  look  unconcerned. 

"Wouldn't  they  father?" 

"Robbie,  don't  talk  so  loud!  Yes,  I 
suppose  they  would." 

"I  wouldn't  be  s'prised  if  they  dripped 
enough  to  make  a  real  little  stream  going 
right  down  the  aisle!    Would  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  See 
here,  Robbie,  didn't  mother  put  in  one  of 
your  books?   Let's  have  it." 

"That  lady  over  there's  so  big  I  guess 
she'd  drip  enough  to  'most  drown  herself." 

"Stop  talking,  Robbie.  Now,  if  you'll 
listen,  I'll  read  you  a  story." 

But  what  is  even  that  rare  entertain- 
ment compared  with  all  the  inward  sug- 
gestions in  father's  tone  as  he  remarks 
casually, — 

'  Only  one  more  station,  children." 

It  is  so  dramatic  to  bring  up  in  a  rail- 
road train! 

Just  as  they  were  getting  nicely  settled 
in  the  house  "behind  the  sofa,"  the  little 
boy  from  "next  door"  put  in  his  appear- 
ance. 

"Why,  how  nice!"  grandma  had  en- 
couraged appreciatively.  "Arthur  has 
come  over  to  play  with  you  children." 

Arthur  stood  silently  gazing  about  him, 
looking  as  if  he  never  had  played  with 
anything  in  his  life,  and  never  would,  if 
he  were  spared.  To  be  sure,  his  red 
sweater,  on  top  of  all  his  other  wearing 
apparel,  combined,  with  the  fact  that  the 
room  was  warm,  might  have  seemed  a 
partial  excuse,  but  he  thickly  explained 
that  he  had  a  cold  and  must  not  remove 
the  red  sweater  for  fear  of  catching  more; 
and  Arthur  certainly  did  not  look  bright 
or  entertaining  as  he  stood  muffled  up  to 
his  ears,  breathing  heavily,  and  looking 
silently  down  on  the  unmoved  recipients 
of  his  call. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  it  actually  seemed 
as  if  Arthur  was  barely  out  of  the  house 
before  Buddy  began  to  breathe  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  too. 

Grandma  looked  at  his  dull  eyes  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast. 

"I've  always  said  that  colds  are  just 
as  contagious  as  can  be,"  she  declared 
anxiously,  and  thereupon  she  hastened  to 
make  sure  that  Buddie  was  bundled  up 
sufficiently;  but,  when  night  came  and 
the  case  still  proved  obstinate,  the  doctor 
was  summoned.   He  smiled  as  he  listened. 

"Caught  it  from  one  of  the  neighbor's 
children  yesterday?"  he  repeated.  "No,  I 
guess  not.  It  looks  to  me  more  like  a 
good  genuine  attack  of  measles." 

"Measles!"  echoed  grandma,  faintly, 
"and  the  child  away  from  home!  Oh, 
dear!    Measles!    Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!" 

"Nothing  at  all  to  worry  about.  Just 
keep  him  warm  and  don't  let  in  too  much 
light — er — did  you  say  that  there  was  a 
little  girl  here,  to?  M-m-m.  Keep  her 
away  from  him." 

Buddie  looked  rather  consequential 
when  he  was  carried  all  the  way  up  to  the 
third  floor  and  stowed  away  in  a  little 
room  by  himself;  and  Babesy  looked  pos- 
itively impressed  when  she  heard  about 
it,  particularly  when  it  was  gently  forced 
on  her  that  she  mustn't  go  anywhere  near 
Buddie's  room — did  she  understand  about 
that?  It  was  explained  again,  appropri- 
ately to  her  understanding. 

"But  she  likes  to  come  to  grandma's 
house,  doesn't  she? — bless  her! — even  if 


' '  One  Chitardelli  saving  plan 
—buy  it  Ay  the  3 -pound  can." 


Girh 


You'll  want  to  have  it  taste 
just  right,  especially  if  it's  for 

"him,"  so  be  careful  of  the  directions: 
Make  a  paste,  using  a  tablespoonful  of 

(mrardellis 

Chocolate 

— to  a  cup  of  boiling  milk  —  stir  for  a 
moment — then  serve  this  delightful  bev- 
erage. Watch  his  eyes  sparkle — note  the 
satisfaction  in  every  sip — hear  him  murmur 
"You're  a  dear." 

But  be  sure  it's  Ghirardelli's. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  1852 

A  liberal  sample  in  a  miniature  can  null  he  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
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DEAVER 
BOARD 


Trade  Mark 


Trade  Mark 


Better  Walls  and  Ceilings 

USE  Beaver  Board  instead  of  lath  and 
plaster.  It  never  cracks;  _ needs  no 
repairs,  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall- 
paper; is  easily  and  quickly  put  up  at  any 
time  of  year;  suits  any  kind  of  building. 
Let  us  show  you  how  it  looks. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

Drop  us  a  line  or  come  in  and  see  us  for 

Free  Samples,  Information,  etc. 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 
Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


she  can't  have  Buddie  to  play  with — 
doesn't  she?" 

"Buddie  do!"  she  beamed,  delightedly, 
appreciating  somewhat  confusedly,  the 
fact  of  a  superior  advantage  over  Buddie 
not  known  before. 

Then  there  came  that  unique  and  un- 
practiced  experience  of  being  put  to  bed 
all  alone  in  that  big  room! 

Grandma  had  just  left  her  and  was 


wandering  anxiously  down  the  hall. 

"Oh,  no!  No,  child!"  The  little  white 
figure  flitting  round  the  corner  up  there 
at  the  other  end  was  rescued  just  in  time. 
"You  mustn't  go  to  Buddie's  room!  You 
mustn't! " 

But  after  a  day  or  two  the  child  did 
not  look  well.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  grandma  declared  she  was  get- 
ting concerned. 
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"You  like  to  stay  here,  don't  you, 
dear?"  she  queried  anxiously  one  evening, 
just  before  dinner. 

"Buddie  do,"  murmured  Babesy,  with 
something  like  a  wistful,  wondering  quiv- 
er of  the  lips.  It  had  been  the  final  un- 
answerable argument  always. 

The  lights  were  lit  down  below,  and 
again  she  had  been  tucked  into  the  big 
bed.  They  concluded  that  she  was  be- 
ginning to  get  used  to  it  after  all,  and 
grandma  leaned  back  in  the  comfortable 
old  library  chair  to  rest,  her  pretty  gray 
hair  brushing  softly  against  the  dull 
crimson  chair  back. 

Why  what  was  that?  What  was  it? 
That  thin,  suffering,  high-pitched,  little 
cry — what  was  the  matter  with  that  baby! 

She  rushed  upstairs.  From  the  big 
bed  came  the  convulsed  sob,  and  a  quiver- 
ing little  heap  struggled  unequally  with 
itself  under  the  bedclothes. 

"Why,  grandma's  blessed  baby!  What 
is  it?  Tell  grandma!  Didn't  she  like 
grandma's  house?  Would  she  rather  go 
home?  She  didn't  like  grandma's  old 
house  very  much,  anyway?" 

There  was  a  half  distinct,  wet  little 
murmur,  and  suddenly,  half  intuitively, 
grandma  seemed  to  feel  and  understand 
it  all — the  process  that  had  been  strug- 
gling to  work  itself  out  in  the  baby  mind 
ever  since  the  day  when  she  had  energeti- 
cally insisted  "Buddie  do!"  and  delight- 
edly on  them  all. 

"No — no — she  didn't — did  she?"  mur- 
mured grandma. 

"B — Buddie — "  came  the  wet,  miser- 
able little  sob  again —  "B — B — Buddie — 
do!" 

But  not  until  the  next  morning  did  the 
real  climax  of  despair  arrive.  Then  it 
was  that  Ellen,  always  faithful  in  time 
of  domestic  difficulty,  flew  distractedly 
about  the  halls,  and  grandma  followed 
her,  pale  with  prophetic,  horrible  fears. 
The  big  white  bed  was  empty,  and  the 
small  white  guest  had  flown. 

"O  Ellen,  Elien,"  wailed  grandma, 
"where  is  she!  Aw  anv  of  the  outside 
doors  unlocked?    Go  and  see!" 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post -card  asking 
for  Fret  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEL~oTofRAS 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 
"SA-SA-MA™  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea. 

"LONDON  BLEND"    A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 
"DALMOY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 

FROM 

THE 

ANGLO -CEYLON 
COMPANY'S 
TEAS 


60c  per  lb. 

50c    "  " 

-     75c    "  " 

IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts, 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins, 
offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 
Mail  order  for  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOK  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entities  Vou 
to  A  Free  Sample  ol 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


Down  the  stairs  rushed  Ellen;  and, 
when  she  came  back;  there's  was  grand- 
ma's voice  from  above,  calling  softly  now 
and  imperatively.  Ellen  followed  it  and 
found  grandma  in  Buddie's  room.  In 
the  small  bed  lay  two  little  people  sound- 
ly sleeping.  Their  hot,  damp  little  hands 
were  tightly  clasped,  and  on  Babesy's 
cheeks  were  still  the  marks  of  tears. 

"How — how  did  it  happen,  Ellen?" 
Grandma  looked  wretched. 

"I  couldn't  tell  you,  ma'am.  An  hour 
ago  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  I  haven't 
heard  a  thing  out  of  the  room  since." 

"But,  Ellen,  she  must  surely  have 
caught  it  now!"  She  lifted  the  smaller 
child  up  gently  and  stood  wondering. 

"She's  hot,  Ellen!  She— she's  spotted! 
Ellen!    Call  the  doctor!" 

This  time  the  doctor  looked  down  on  his 
two  patients  and  smiled  again. 

"Why,  they  were  probably  both  expos- 
ed at  the  same  time,"  he  reasoned  cheer- 
fully. "No,  there's  not  a  thing  to  worry 
about.  They're  all  right.  Why  shouldn't 
they  have  the  measles  if  they  want  to? 
Just  let  them  stay  right  here  together 
and  get  as  much  amusement  out  of  it  as 
they  can!" 

Babesy  looked  up  from  the  other  bed 
that  had  somehow  grown  up  there  sud- 
denly, close  to  Buddie's,  hot,  spotted, 
sublimely  happy;  and  Buddie  looked  over 
at  her,  as  if  the  rare,  joyful  climax  of 
measles  had  truly  come. 

But  it  had  not.   It  was  yet  to  come. 

Grandma  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
smiling  mysteriously. 

"You  see,  children,"  she  said,  "I  wrote 
to  mother  about  Buddie.  Would  you — 
would  you  like  to  see  mother?" 

They  bounced  up  in  bed.  They  stretch- 
ed out  their  spotted  little  arms  to  her — 
oh,  the  joy  of  it!  They  were  wriggling  in 
her  arms,  both  of  them,  and  she  was  drop- 
ping tears  on  them  both. 

"The  doctor  came,  mother,"  explained 
Buddie,  conscientiously,  "and  I've  got 
measles." 

"I  got  measles,  too!"  came  a  small, 
faithful  echo,  and  Babesy,  still  heavy- 
eyed  and  hot,  still  parched  and  spotted, 
looked  up  again  with  a  faint,  spent  smile 
of  perfect  thankfulness. — Lucy  Pratt  in 
Register. 


Making  Farm  Life  Attractive. 

Since  writing  the  article  that  appeared 
in  this  department  under  the  above  head 
last  week,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  H.  E.  Thayer  of  Metz,  Monterey 
county,  concerning  country  schools  and 
their  needs.  Mr.  Thayer  stated  that  it 
was  his  judgment  that  the  country  schools 
had  made  no  advance  in  methods  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  During  that  time 
he  had  raised  a  family  and  had  acted  as 
a  school  director  many  terms. 

*  »  * 

The  rural  school  is  a  rural  need  and 
the  school  district  should  be  organized  to 
conform  to  that  need.  In  the  past  forty 
years  in  the  United  States  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  one  half  bushel  per 
acre  in  the  corn  yield,  while  the  wheat 
yield  has  fallen  off  two  bushels  per  acre. 
The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  on  the 
increase.    The  need  of  commercial  co-op- 


eration in  selling  is  more  needed  than 
ever  before.  The  country  school  has  wit- 
nessed the  decadence  of  rural  social  life 
and  the  exodus  to  the  city.  While  not  di- 
dectly  responsible  for  these  conditions,  it 
has  done  nothing  to  correct  them  in  even 
a  slight  degree.  With  Mr.  Thayer  we 
believe  that  a  readjustment  of  the  rural 
school  is  due  and  must  be  made. 

*  *  * 

Rural  life  should  consist  of  more  than 
eating,  sleeping  and  working.  All  work 
is  irksome,  but  no  work  i-n  the  world 
should  be  as  interesting  or  as  all-absorb- 
ing as  farming  by  modern  methods,  and 
where  properly  done  it  is  remunerative 
and  attractive.  The  leisure  hours  on  the 
farm,  Saturday,  afternoons,  Sundays,  even- 
ings, should  be  made  attractive  that  they 
will  mean  pleasure  instead  of  discontent. 
Much  talk  is  now  indulged  in  about  the 
"back  to  the  farm"  movement.  How  can 
we  make  conditions  so  attractive  on  the 
farm  that  we  will  be  glad  to  stay? 

*  *  * 

Women  on  the  farm  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  hard  unattractive  conditions 
that  exist.  True  these  conditions  are 
growing  better  with  the  advent  of  the 
telephone,  rural  mail  delivery,  and  in 
many  places  electrical  devices.  But  how 
much  better  and  more  comfortable  their 
lives  would  become  if  they  would  adopt 
more  of  the  modern  conveniences  offered. 
Instead  of  the  servant  (and  that  prob- 
lem) there  were  installed  in  country 
homes  modern  plumbing,  also  modern 
lighting  and  heating  devices.  Let  ma- 
chinery do  most  of  the  dish  washing  as 
well  as  floor  cleaning.  Cooking  can  be  so 
planned  and  executed  now  as  to  save 
nearly  half  the  former  drudgery. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  should  the  school  and  house 
work  be  modernized,  but  the  leisure  hours 
should  be  spent  differently.  Good  litera- 
ture may  be  had  at  very  moderate  cost, 
especially  if  a  well  chosen  library  is  owned 
by  the  school  district.  Player  pianos  or 
phonographs  are  now  becoming  so  popular 
and  cheap  that  they  should  be  in  every 
neighborhood.  Some  of  the  old  fashioned 
country  entertainments,  that  have  been 
allowed  to  lapse,  should  be  started  over 
again.  A  good  club  is  a  fine  thing  for 
any  community.  Even  if  it  is  only  a  de- 
bating club.  But  why  not  have  an  organ- 
ization that  would  have  several  depart- 
ments that  every  member  of  the  commun- 
ity may  be  an  interested  and  working 
member. 

*  *  * 

The  nation  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
its  greatest  asset  in  the  future  will  lie  in 
prosperous  agricultural  communities,  and 
to  that  end  the  work  by  the  government 
in  a  score  of  different  ways  is  tending. 
Co-operative  marketing  as  well  as  co-op- 
eration in  financing  will  help  to  make  pro- 
duction more  profitable,  but  not  only  must 
the  farmer  be  prosperous  also  he  must  be 
contented.  To  make  farm  life  attractive 
there  must  be  more  social  life,  less  loneli- 
ness, more  comforts.  To  bring  these  con- 
ditions about  the  agriculturalists  as  a 
whole  should,  however,  help  in  the  work. 
The  high  prices  for  the  produce  of  the 
farms  that  have  been  secured  for  the 


This  Country  Home 

Has  Splendid 
Water  Supply  Service 


This  home  Is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  available  day  and  nlpht  the  year  'rounc-1.. 
The  owner,  J.  W.  Flero  of  Cairo,  N.  Y..  has  this 
nine  water  supply  service,  because  he  installed  the 

Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

Mr.  Ficrosays:  *'The  Kewanee  System  does  all  you 
claim  for  it  and  out  here  in  the  country,  we  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life.  You  nave  my 
permission  to  use  my  letter.  It  will  please  me  to 
help  someone  else  get  a  "good  thing.'* 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  water  is 
delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  attic  or  elevated 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  A  Kewanee 
Tank  will  last  indefinitely.   60  to  75  pounds  pressure. 

Kewanee  Pumping  Machinery,  including  hand  and 
power  pumping  outfits,  is  built  for  air  pressure 
8  e  r  v  i  c  e — a  s  far 
ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs  as  the 
Kewanee  Tank  is 
ahead  of  leaky  attic 
tanks. 

The  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem is  tht  original 
air  pressure  water 
supply  system.  Over 
20,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  success- 
ful operation.  Let 
us  solve  your  water 
supply  problem — our 
engineering  service 
is  free.  Complete 
Kewanee  Systems 

No.  250  Kewanee  System,  including    cost  f  rom  UP- 
gasoline  engine    Other  plants  in- 
clude band,  electric,  windmill  and 
other    power    pumping;  outfits. 

Write  for  Catalogue  101 
SIMONDS    MACHINERY  CO., 
12  and  14  Nntoma  St., 
San  Franclnro,  Cnl. 

Telephone  Kearny  1457. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
painl  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  forCoIor-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  painl.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

341  Commercial  St      San  Francisco,  California 


past  ten  years  ought  to  be  maintained 
and  in  some  instances  increased,  and  to 
do  this  better  distributing  facilities  must 
be  introduced.  The  successful  farmer  of 
the  future  will  be  the  man  who  not  only 
produces  largely,  but  who  will  know  how 
to  sell  properly.  In  the  meantime  he  will 
see  that  conditions  on  his  farm  are  such 
that  his  children  and  his  help  will  not  be 
looking  for  a  chance  to  leave  the  farm. 


Who  was  it  who  said  that  the  republic 
is  like  a  raft, — our  feet  are  always  in  the 
water,  but  it  never  sinks? 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  29,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Omalf. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  wheat  trade  is  quiet,  with 
the  large  buyers  getting  most  of  their 
supplies  in  the  North,  but  the  market 
shows  a  firmer  tone  than  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  past.  Forty-fold  has  been 
marked  up  a  little,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  either  northern  of  California  club 
at  the  inside  figure. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47%@1.B0 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.52M> 

Northern  Club    1.47%@1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.67^ 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Values  show  no  quotable  change,  busi- 
ness being  limited  in  either  spot  or  fu- 
ture grain.  The  market,  however,  con- 
tinues quite  firm,  with  holders  appar- 
ently in  no  hurry  to  sell. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.42%@1.47% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.37M>@1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Spot  offerings  of  white  oats  are  rather 
limited,  and  the  price  has  been  marked 
up  a  little.  Red  oats  for  seed  are  also 
quite  firm,  though  the  movement  so  far 
has  been  below  normal  for  this  season, 
as  buyers  are  waiting  for  rain. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed    2.50  @3.00 

CORN. 

All  descriptions  of  corn  remain  firm 
and  scarce,  with  very  little  marketable 
California  corn  offered,  and  no  great 
amount  of  Eastern  coming  in.  The  de- 
mand is  very  moderate  at  present,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  in  prices. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

Both  grades  are  offered  at  the  same 
prices  as  for  some  weeks  past,  but  there 
is  no  demand  worth  mentioning  at  pres- 
ent. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Seed    1.6S  @l.70 

BEANS. 

The  shipping  demand  has  picked  up 
again,  and  the  new  crop  is  moving  in 
very  good  shape.  The  weather  has  been 
exceptionally  good  for  the  harvesting  of 
the  crop,  and  the  output  is  showing  up 
well  as  to  quality,  with  very  little  dam- 
aged stock,  while  the  quantity  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  was  at  first  expect- 
ed. Buyers,  however,  are  keeping  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  a  very  steady  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  prices,  with  a  continued 
upward  tendency  in  some  lines.  Red 
kidney  beans  have  been  marked  up  rather 
sharply  this  week,  and  pinks  are  also  a 
little  higher. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.8O  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.26 

Large  Whites    3.10  @3.25 

LImas    4.75  @4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.75  @2.85 

Red  Kidneys    3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.6O  @3.90 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  little  more  demand  for  al- 
falfa, but  in  general  the  movement  Is 
rather  light  for  this  time  of  year.  While 
some  lines  are  in  good  supply,  prices  are 
well  maintained. 

Alfalfa   12M>@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7i,.,c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2^@  2%c 

Timothy    N  mlnal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOTTR. 

Values  have  stood  without  change  for 
some  time.    Local  market  requirements 
show  little  fluctuation,  and  the  market 
is  without  special  feature. 
Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 


Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine   3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Business  continues  quiet,  as  for  some 
time  past,  both  here  and  in  the  country, 
though  with  the  clean-up  in  the  fields 
there  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  in  regard 
to  grain  hay.  Arrivals  are  still  running 
extremely  light,  and  these  consist  mostly 
of  alfalfa  from  the  river  districts.  Pro- 
duction of  alfalfa  throughout  the  State 
has  been  very  heavy  this  year,  and  the 
long  dry  season  has  permitted  the  suc- 
cessful curing  of  later  crops  than  usual. 
The  abundant  supply  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  this  hay  has  led  to  its 
being  used  much  more  extensively  here 
than  usual,  and  the  consumption  in  the 
country  is  heavy.  The  supply,  however, 
Is  considered  ample.  Holders  of  grain 
hay  in  the  country  are  taking  a  little 
firmer  view,  but  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  larger  demands  in  this  mar- 
ket. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats   •   12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  oversupply  of  bran  has  been  moved 
off,  and  the  market  has  stiffened  up 
again  to  about  the  former  figure.  Cocoa- 
nut  meal  also  is  higher.  Other  lines  are 
moving  fairly  well  at  the  old  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00@31.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43."'1 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  still  firmly  held,  with  a 
slight  advance  over  the  last  figures. 
Prices  on  general  garden  truck  show  an 
upward  tendency,  as  arrivals  of  several 
lines  are  beginning  to  drop  off.  Toma- 
toes, however,  are  still  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  the  top  price  is  lower  than 
last  week.  Cabbage,  as  has  been  ex- 
pected, is  turning  out  very  scarce  locally, 
and  prices  have  been  unusually  high, 
though  some  stock  is  now  arriving  from 
Oregon,  causing  a  drop  from  the  recent 
figures.  Offerings  of  string  and  lima 
beans  are  very  small,  causing  some  ad- 
vance, and  cucumbers,  green  peppers, 
summer  squash  and  okra  have  been 
marked  up  quite  sharply. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  River, 

ctl  $  1.25  @  1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  9c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  box   25@  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60@  75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   6@  8c 

String  Beans,  lb   4@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box...    1.00@  1.50 

Okra,  box    75c 

Tomatoes,  box    25@  75c 

Eggplant,  box    50@  95c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   6@  8c 

Sprouts,  lb   3M>@  5c 

Celery,  doz   30®  40c 

Rhubarb,  box    70c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 

Notwithstanding  the  reported  purchase 
of  supplies  in  Nevada,  the  local  market 
is  holding  quite  steady,  with  a  slight  up- 
ward movement  in  prices  on  all  desirable 
lots.  Salinas  stock  is  especially  strong, 
and  Oregon  Burbanks  are  selling  up  to 
$1.50. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.90@  2.00 

New  River  Whites   75c@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25@  1.45 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.30@  1.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Both  chickens  and  turkeys  continue  to 
come  in  rather  liberally,  and  the  market 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of 
wild  game.  This,  together  with  the  drop 
in  demand  which  naturally  came  this 
week,  has  caused  a  much  weaker  feeling 
in  regard  to  prices.  Young  stock  is  espe- 
cially plentiful,  and  fryers,  broilers,  and 
young  roosters  are  all  lower.    Live  and 


dressed  turkeys  have  also  been  marked 
down,  though  the  movement  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24    @26  c 

do    dressed    27    @30  c 

BUTTER. 

After  standing  for  several  days  at  the 
last  quotation,  extras  have  taken  an  up- 
ward turn.  This  is  attributed  both  to 
very  moderate  offerings  from  nearby  pro- 
ducing districts  and  to  the  firmness  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  While  the 
lower  grades  are  now  coming  in  competi- 
tion with  quite  a  lot  of  Eastern  stock, 
values  are  steadily  held. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...31     —  31     31     31^.  32 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     —  30     30     30  30 

Firsts   29     —  29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

This  week  has  again  been  one  of  sharp 
fluctuations,  as  high  as  57c  being  offered 
on  the  Exchange  early  this  week,  when 
arrivals  were  unusually  light.  Since 
then,  however,  supplies  have  been  com- 
ing forward  quite  freely,  Extras  taking 
a  sudden  drop  to  50c.  Similar  but 
slighter  fluctuations  are  noted  in  pullets. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...49     —     52     53*6  56  50 
Selected 

Pullets. ..43     —     44     45     45  42 
CHEESE. 

The  best  lots  of  strawberries  have  again 
advanced,  and  Cape  Cod  cranberries  are 
higher,  with  a  very  good  demand.  Some 
cranberries  of  the  late  red  variety  are 
now  offered,  bringing  $10  to  $10.50.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  fruit  market  is 
the  increasing  firmness  in  apples,  owing 
to  the  clean-up  of  fruit  in  the  orchards 
of  the  Pajaro  valley.  From  now  on  sup- 
plies will  be  taken  from  storage,  and 
somewhat  higher  prices  are  asked  for 
nearly  all  varieties.  Notwithstanding  the 
advance,  the  demand  is  heavier  than  be- 
fore, and  not  only  local  stock  but  fairly 
large  shipments  from  Oregon  are  moving 
off  well.  Pears  are  quiet,  with  little 
change.  Some  Oregon  peaches  are  selling 
at  fairly  high  prices,  and  the  best  local 
stock  brings  an  advance.  Figs  find  little 
demand  at  present,  and  cantaloupes  also 
are  quiet,  the  quality  being  rather  poor. 
Grapes  stand  about  as  before,  except  for 
an  advance  in  Tokays,  and  most  descrip- 
tions are  moving  slowly. 

Monterey  cheese  has  again  been  marked 
up  lc.  Flats  are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
with  Y.  A.'s  weak. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17M>c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  "c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18    @19  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.50@  7.00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00  @  7.50 

-luckleberries,  lb   4@  9c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box..  2.25(5)  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   9.00(3)  9.50 

Apples:    Baldwins    1.15®  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.25@  1.75 

Greenings    1.00®  1.25 

Bellefluer    1.25@  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25®  1.55 

Common    50@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.75®  2.25 

Other  varieties    75c®  1.75 

Peaches,  box    40®  65c 

Oregon    85c@  1.00 

Figs,  double  layer,  drawer...  85c®  1.00 

Cantaloupes,  River,  lugs   75c@  1.25 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs   1.40®  2.00 

Malaga,  crate    60®  85c 

Muscat    45®  75c 

Black,  lugs    60®  75c 

Tokay,  lugs    75c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65®  75c 

Isabella    75c@  1.25 

Quinces,  box    59c®  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box    50®  60c 

Persimmons,  box   75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  general  shows 
little  feature,  business  in  the  East  being 
rather  quiet  in  most  lines.  Some  sales 
of  prunes  have  been  reported  for  East- 
ern shipment,  and  prices  are  very  firmly 


held,  but  most  Eastern  buyers  are  oper- 
ating in  a  conservative  way,  both  as  to 
spot  and  forward  shipments.  There  has 
been  some  new  export  business,  however, 
the  demand  being  strongest  for  large 
sizes.  Figs  are  now  pretty  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  there  are  practically  no  apricots 
left  in  the  country,  though  the  demand 
is  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Peaches  re- 
ceive little  attention  in  the  larger  con- 
suming markets,  but  offerings  are  not 
excessive,  and  packers  are  firm  in  regard 
to  prices.  Country  prices,  however,  are 
a  little  lower  than  they  have  been  for  or- 
dinary stock,  as  some  growers  who  have 
been  holding  show  more  disposition  to 
sell.  Packers  who  have  secured  raisins 
outside  of  the  Association  are  endeavor- 
ing to  break  the  market,  offering  seeded 
at  %c  below  the  Association  price,  and 
buyers  are  accordingly  inclined  to  hold 
off,  though  a  slight  advance  was  made  a 
few  days  ago.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"The  advance  of  %c  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  fancy  seeded  raisins  announced 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Associated 
company  has  failed  to  stimulate  buying 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
new  price  makes  fancy  seeded  packed  by 
the  Associated  714c.  No  change  was  made 
in  choice.  Outside  packers  have  raised 
their  quotations  to  meet  the  higher  prices 
of  the  big  growers'  company,  but  are  still 
%d  under  the  quotations  of  the  latter. 
Jobbers  here  are  not  disposed  to  make 
purchases. 

"The  destruction  by  fire  of  1000  tons 
of  California  prunes  in  two  San  Jose 
packing  houses  is  said  to  have  created  a 
decidedly  stronger  feeling  on  the  Coast 
without  causing  any  material  advance  in 
f.o.b.  Coast  quotations.  Most  if  not  all 
of  the  fruit  that  was  destroyed  was  un- 
der contract  with  buyers,  and,  according 
to  the  terms  of  sale,  the  packers  will  have 
to  replace  75%  of  the  lost  fruit.  There- 
fore, both  packers  and  buyers  are  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market  at  once 
to  make  good  the  loss. 

"Apricots  and  peaches  are  inactive,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  pressure  to  sell, 
and  prices  are  maintained  on  the  pre- 
vious basis  of  f.o.b.  and  spot  quotations." 

Evap.  Apples.  1913    6M>@  8  C 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  C 

Figs,  White   3    @  4%c 

Black    2V»@  3^c 

Calimyrna    4^c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @6  e 

Peaches    4>4@  5  0 

Pears    6    @  7  e 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4*£c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  first  Eastern  shipments  of  oranges 
for  the  1913-14  season  are  due  to  start 
next  week.  Valencias  from  the  past  sea- 
son were  about  all  cleaned  up  with  the 
shipments  made  this  week.  Prices  have 
been  very  good  and  averaged  on  the 
Eastern  auction  from  $3  up  to  $7.60  per 
box.  Lemons  also  have  brought  good 
prices  in  the  East  on  both  California  and 
European  stock. 

The  orange  crop  to  go  East  will  first 
come  from  Tulare  county,  where  the  fruit 
is  reported  to  be  in  fine  condition  and 
sizes  good. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  from  south- 
ern California  for  the  past  season  to  Oc- 
tober 26  were  13,562  cars,  as  against 
30,224  cars  to  same  date  last  year.  Man- 
ager G.  Harold  Powell  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  the  past  season's  out- 
put may  be  rated  at  54%  with  an  82% 
return  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year. 

At  San  Francisco,  oranges  are  meeting 
with  a  little  better  demand  at  the  old 
prices.  Arrivals  of  new  crop  grapefruit 
are  increasing,  but  the  price  is  a  little 
better  than  was  received  for  the  first  lot, 
while  old  stock  is  still  moving  at  the 
former  prices.  Arrivals  of  limes  are 
larger  than  for  some  time  past,  causing 
a  further  decline,  and  ordinary  lemons 
are  also  lower. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  4.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    5.50®  6.00 

New  crop   4.50®  5.50 

Lemons    3.50@  7.50 

Limes    4.50@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  market  shows  little  feature,  aside 
from  the  delivery  of  stock  on  orders  al- 
ready booked  and  some  additional  buying 
of  walnuts,  which,  in  view  of  the  short 
supply  from  other  quarters,  are  in  very 
fair  demand.  There  are  very  few  almonds 
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unsold,  and  there  is  considerable  jobbing 

business  in  all  nuts  in  preparation  for 

the  holidays. 

Almonds,  new  crop — 

!  Nonpareils    19  c 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17y2c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   15  %c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop — 

No.  1  Softshell   .   16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15y2c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ny2c 

HOPS 

Values  stand  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  but  business  is  quiet,  with  grow- 
ers still  holding  for  higher  prices  than 
the  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  at  this 
time.  Conditions,  however,  seem  favor- 
able for  a  good  movement  in  the  near 
future.  Sonoma  county  growers  are  said 
to  be  holding  for  27  to  30c,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  14,000  bales  are  held 
there  at  this  range,  with  3000  bales  in 
Mendocino  county  and  5000  in  the  Sacra- 
mento district. 

1913  crop   23@27c 

HONEY. 

The  movement  is  very  moderate  at 
present,  local  requirements  being  pretty 
well  cared  for.  Offerings,  however,  are 
not  heavy,  and  values  are  steadily  held. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Arrivals  from  producing  districts  are 
somewhat  larger  than  they  have  been,  but 
supplies  in  this  market  are  closely  held 
at  about  the  same  prices  as  before. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    @30  c 


Live  Stock. 

Values  are  well  maintained  on  all  lines 
in  the  local  market,  cattle  and  dressed 
beef  remaining  quite  firm. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7^ 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6>4c 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7y2c 

Heavy    5y2@  6y2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8y4@  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8%@  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4\ic 

Ewes    3%@  3y2c 

Lambs:    Suckling    5*4@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12i4@12%c 

Heifers    Iiy2@12y2c 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes   8y2@  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

While  quite  a  lot  of  the  fall  clip  has 
been  sold,  many  growers  are  still  holding 
in  hope  of  better  prices.  S<r  far  the 
local  buyers  have  taken  but  little  interest 
in  offerings,  but  with  increasing  activity 
in  Eastern  markets  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  soon  be  more  demand  here. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  an  advance 
in  kip,  corresponding  to  the  recent  rise 
in  other  lines.  There  is  a  steady  demand, 
and  supplies  have  little  chance  to  accumu- 
late, offerings  in  the  country  being  un- 
usually light. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15y2c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  16  c 

Kip    15    @16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    26    @27  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium   2.25 

Small    1.00 


Colts    25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @,  2.00 

HORSES. 

A  large  lot  of  desirable  stock  is  being 
put  up  at  auction  this  week,  including 
a  number  of  attractive  drafters  from  1400 
to  1700  pounds,  as  well  as  some  good  all- 
purpose  horses.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
best  offering  that  has  appeared  here  for 
some  time,  and  as  buyers  are  taking  more 
interest  it  is  expected  that  a  more  satis- 
factory range  of  prices  will  be  established. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

l20(Tlbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125(5)175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  want  copies  of  the  Pacific  Rueal 
Press  of  Nov.  16,  1912,  Jan.  18  and  Sept. 
13,  1913.  If  some  reader  has  these  copies 
we  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  he  would 
send  them  in.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  its  files  com- 
plete with  the  exception  of  these  num- 
bers and  we  wish  to  help  them  in  this 
matter.  The  great  demand  for  back  files 
we  have  had  during  the  past  few  months 
has  about  cleaned  us  of  all  old  issues. 


To  the  many  thousands  of  new  readers 
of  the  Rural  Press  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  advertisers.  No  West- 
ern farm  paper  has  such  a  reliable,  busi- 
ness-like set  of  advertisers  as  has  this 
journal.  Many  of  the  patrons  have  had 
their  announcements  in  these  columns 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  Such 
houses  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  very 
best  in  their  line  or  they  would  not  have 
stood  the  competitive  strain  for  so  long. 
When  you  buy  advertised  goods,  as  a 
rule  you  buy  the  best  goods,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  Advertisers  always 
appreciate  response  to  their  announce- 
ments and  will  do  all  they  can  to  make 
you  a  satisfied,  permanent  customer. 


The  great  demand  for  the  two  books, 
"California  Fruits"  and  "California  Veg- 
etables" still  continues.  In  spite  of  dry 
seasons,  dull  times,  low  tariff  and  close 
money,  people  keep  buying  them.  To  the 
fruit  grower  or  gardener  there  is  no  in- 
vestment that  will  give  better  returns 
than  one  or  both  of  these  books. 


A  new  book  that  will  soon  be  published 
by  the  Rural  Press  should  fill  a  want 
long  felt.  The  book  will  contain  a  thou- 
sand questions  and  replies  that  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  during  the  past 
few  years.  Prof.  Wickson  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  revising  these  ques- 
tions for  several  weeks,  and  he  hopes  to 
have  the  work  ready  for  the  printer  very 
soon.  The  book  will  contain  more  than 
250  pages,  and  the  questions  and  answers 
will  be  divided  into  ten  departments,  such, 
as  agriculture,  horticulture,  livestock, 
dairy,  veterinary,  poultry,  irrigation,  in- 
sects, etc.  Everyday  problems,  asked  by 
our  farmer  readers  and  answered  by 
Prof.  Wickson  and  others,  will  make  .the 
t>ook  of  such  value  that  every  farm  home 
should  have  a  copy,  ready  for  reference. 
Further  announcement  will  be  made 
shortly. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED 
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Price  $15 

which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  aud 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  it 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guarantsed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

80STR0M- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

94  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IRRIGATORS! 


This 
Valve 


WILL  GIVE  YOU  GREATER  SERVICE  AT  LESS  COST  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

THE  POMONA  CIRCULAR  VALVE 

Is  simply,  yet  perfectly  constructed.  Easily  operated,  has 
few  parts  to  get  lost  or  be  misplaced  and  will  last  a  life  time. 


OPERATION 

Requires  no  special  tools  or  wrenches 
to  operate. 

A  simple  turn  of  the  thumb-screw 
adjusts  the  flow  of  water  up  to  and 
including  the  full  capacity  of  the 
standpipe. 

Lid  can  be  quickly  and  entirely  re- 
moved whenever  desired,  to  remove 
rubbish,  or  to  allow  instant  flushing 
of  pipe  line. 


CONSTRUCTION 

All  parts  non-corrosive. 
All  fastenings  held  in  place  by  cot- 
ter pins. 

No  cross-bars  of  any  nature  to  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  water. 
Every  valve  guaranteed  perfect. 
PRICES 

You  will  find  the  price  absolutely 
right — in  fact,  lower  than  you  would 
expect  for  so  perfect  a  valve. 


Write  today  for  Valve  Catalogue  "P" 

containing  full  information  and  prices  of  our  complete  line  of  circular  valves, 
pressure  gates,  slide  gates,  etc. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO.  Pomona,  Cal. 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pnmp  for  lifting  water 
from  deep  wells.  Special  pump  catalogue  No.  B4P  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  Interested  parties. 


20  Acres 
$600  Cash 

No  further  payment  of  principal 
until  fall  of  1916,  balance  in  8  equal 
annual  payments,  Ten  Years  to  Pay ; 
total,  $3000;  interest,  6%.  Right  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Main  Line,  9  miles  east 
of  Merced,  IV2  miles  from  railway 
station  and  town,  best  business, 
school,  social  facilities.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipe  irrigation  sys- 
tem, inexhaustible  water  supply  de- 
veloped; electrically  driven  pumps, 
cheap  power.  Strictly  Al  land,  rich, 
deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali  or  hard- 
pan. 

Address  for  Particulars 

Department  D 

VERNON  J.  BARLOW, 
221  L.  A.  Investment  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Beldi  Barley 

A  new  and  heavy  yielding  type. 
Recommended  by  University  of 
California. 

Brewing,  Feed  or  Hay 


Seed  for  Sale. 

La  HACIENDA.  INC. 
Mnryavllle,  Cal. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  in  &  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Heicules.  61281.00 
the  first  year  on  40  acres!  8750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.      Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

112  22nd  St.  CentervilSe,  Iowa 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 


(TELL  rou  SIR 
TMC'lMPERIAL' IS  THE  BEST 
PLOW  IN  THE  WORlO  NO  MISTAKE 
AND  YOU  KNOW  IT. 


Molds.  Landsides  and  Shares  are  In- 
terchangeable, In  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 
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The  Attraction  of  the  Farming  World 


The  Schmeiser  Land  Checker  and  Leveler 

Levels  the  land  and  leaves  it  perfectly  smooth.    Makes  perfectly  uniform,  straight  checks. 
Does  the  work  better  and  quicker  than  any  other  implement  or  method,  and 

SAVES  TWO-THIRDS  (%)  THE  COST 

Machines  are  operating  near  Davis.  Write  us,  giving  your  'phone  number,  and  we  will  advise 
when  and  where  they  can  be  seen.   See  it  for  youiself. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,  Davis,  California 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

Is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  In  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pomp 
means  the  beat  possible 
pnniplng;  economy. 

The  JACKSON  In  n  pump 
of  (be  highest  service 
giving  quality)  It's  Just 
the  pump  yon  seed  on 
your  farm. 

Bulletin  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


BYRON  JACKSON 
}       IRON  WORKS 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


357-361  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Works: 
West  Berkeley.  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  baying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The    Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
thai  has  solved  the 
eheap  inel  qnestion 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  it  will  do 
all  that  Is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 
Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


if  i^H>^  d?e5  oufA-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
leose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

In  »i!  P'Pe  WaS  awarded  flr8t  Prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IHVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  Illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
832  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
E  e  rtilizer 


Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  apply  this  rich  Phosphorus  fertilizer 
to  your 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  winter  rains  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  this  means  that  the  available 
plant  food  will  help  the  fruiting  next  year  wonderfully. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


New  Type  Vertical 


Docs  It  Not  Seem  Reasonable 

To  Assume  That  a  Company 

which  has  been  manufacturing  one  line  of  goods  for  over  thirty  years  must  be  in  a 
better  position  to  furnish  superior  goods  than  one  which  has  been  in  business  a  few 
months  or  years?  We  have  proved  this  by  the  quality  of  our  new  water  balanced 
pump.  It  is  absolutely  balanced  against  end  thrust  and  vibration,  and  will  run 
without  set  collars  or  other  mechanical  thrust  bearing.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  places  of  business,  at  Krogh  Manufacturing  Company,  147  to  159  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  at  206  North 
Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

KROGH  PUMPS  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT  FOR  33  YEARS. 
Our  New  Bulletin,  RIO,  tells  about  them. 

KROGH   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149-157  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Type  Horizontal 


Our  Branch 


House,  200 
carries 


N.  I.om  Angeles  St. 
a  complete  stock. 


Los  Angeles, 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1913. 


A*  \ird  Year. 


Future  Markets  and  the  Planting 

Season. 

LBV  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

Our  deciduous  fruits  for  the  season  have  gone,  and  a  new  season  for 
citrus  shipments  has  begun.  We  are  ready  for  the  rains  to  come  and 
make  tree  planting  possible,  and  the  starting  point  in  preparing  our 
orders  is  to  figure  up  the  commercial  outlook  for  each  of  our  leading 
fruits,  in  this  way  deciding  how  much  of  each  future  markets  will  take, 
how  well  these  markets  are  likely  to  be  supplied,  judging  from  present 
planting  tendencies,  and,  in  short,  to  take  stock  of  things  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  to  see  how  we  may  best  plan  our  increase  of  acreage. 

Cherries. — No  one  who  has  good  cherry  land  and  the  facilities  for 
handling  the  crop  need  hesitate  to  plant  cherries,  for  the  future  looks 
bright.   The  Pacific  Coast  produces  a  quality  of  cherry  with  which  the 


impossible,  considering  the  fastidio  V'I  the  tree  for  good  fruiting 
locations,  to  overdo  production.  At  cne  same  time  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  conditions  will  justify  much  planting  where  apricots  do  not  do  well. 
The  condition  of  the  market  for  canning  apricots  runs  parallel  to  that 
for  the  dried  fruit,  except  that  it  is  much  less  important. 

Nearly  everywhere  the  Royal  is  the  leading  variety,  or  the  Blenheim 
in  parts  of  the  bay  counties. 

Peaches. — Peaches  can  be  and  are  grown  so  extensively  nearly  all 
over  the  state  that  it  seems  that  further  planting  should  proceed  rather 
slowly  for  both  shipping,  canning  and  drying  fruit.  The  shipping 
business  by  itself  may  be  good  one  year,  as  it  was  this,  on  account  of  a 
light  crop  in  the  East.  Another  year  they  will  have  a  full  crop  there 
and  shipments  will  be  reduced  and  much  more  fruit  dried.  Freight  is 
so  high  that  Califorina  is  at  a  considerable  handicap  as  compared  with 
Eastern  peaches  and  irregular  markets  are  rather  unsatisfactory.  The 
drying  part  is  in  such  shape  that  even  the  late  short  crop  and  heavy 
shipments  of  fresh  fruit  could  not  pull  prices  up  well.   However,  judged 


Valley  Orchards  in  the  Picturesque  Healdsburg  Region. 


East  cannot  compete  and  California  cherries  are  produced  in  an  abun- 
dance and  at  a  time  that  give  us  a  big  advantage. 

There  is  no  danger  of  enough  increase  in  production  to  materially 
affect  conditions.  The  man  in  the  early  location  that  can  ship  heavily 
will  make  the  best  profits  by  far,  but  even  cherries  from  mid-season  or 
late  districts  are  in  enough  demand  from  the  canner  to  insure  profitable 
average  prices.  The  dying  of  old  trees  and  the  distinct  limit  to  avail- 
able locations  for  much  more  cherry  planting  appear  to  make  over- 
production impossible. 

Each  section  has  to  make  its  own  selection  of  varieties,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  can  be  said  that  the  Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  are  the 
leading  varieties,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increasing  as  the  season 
of  ripening  is  later.  A  selection  of  several  varieties  is  nearly  always 
essential. 

Apricots. — The  man  who  can  produce  and  handle  apricots  well  can 
feel  safe  in  planting  as  many  as  he  wishes,  largely  for  the  same  reason 
that  cherry  planting  is  safe — it  is  so  hard  to  find  satisfactory  apricot 
land  that  is  not  already  utilized  that  no  great  increase  of  planting  is 
possible.  The  shipping  of  apricots  from  early  districts  has  proven 
profitable,  and  the  market  for  the  dried  fruit  is  susceptible  to  all  the 
development  that  the  supplies  will  justify.  Europe  takes  large  quanti- 
ties of  dried  apricots  and  can  take  many  more,  while  the  domestic 
markets  could  take  large  amounts  if  they  were  available,  the  prices 
running  high  when  justice  is  done  the  producer.   It  would  be  absolutely 


by  peach  troubles  with  only  a  fraction  of  present  production,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  markets,  which  are  in  process  of  smoothing  out,  better 
things  for  freestone  peaches  can  be  expected. 

Cling  peaches  a  year  or  so  ago  were  thought  to  be  vastly  over  planted, 
but  yet  seem  to  be  coming  out  nicely  and  similarly  freestones  can  be 
expected  to  be  consumed  far  more  than  at  present.  Prospects  only 
call  for  moderate  planting,  which  is  all  that  will  be  done,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  peach  industry  in  all  lines  will  get  on  a  reason- 
ably firm  footing  before  long.  Muirs,  Lovells  and  Elbertas  are  the  stand- 
ard for  drying,  the  latter  being  the  finest  shipper  and  a  general  pur- 
pose peach  after  a  fashion,  with  Tuscans  and  Phillips  in  the  lead  for 
clings. 

Prunes. — Prunes  are  possibly  our  leading  deciduous  fruit  and  the 
industry  is  developing  nicely,  prices  being  very  satisfactory  the  past 
few  years  and  the  market  growing.  Old  orchards  are  not  getting  any 
better  and  the  new  acreage  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  both  to  over- 
come the  deterioration  in  the  older  orchards  and  give  buyers  more  than 
they  will  care  to  handle.  California  prunes  are  steadily  growing  in 
reputation  and  popularity  in  Europe  and  there  and  here  the  public  is 
becoming  educated  to  good  prices.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  danger  of  overdoing  the  thing,  or  lowering  prices  below  a  fair 
cost  of  production,  however  matters  develop.  The  Petite  d'gen  is  still 
the  standard  variety,  with  the  Imperial  to  be  highly  recommended  whe-r- 

(Continued  on  Page  436.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.m.,  Nov.  4,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.57 

2.20 

4,-il 

70 

48 

Red  Bluff 

1.54 

1.54 

2.66 

72 

50 

Sacramento  

1.18 

1.19 

1.53 

70 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.59 

1.67 

1.76 

66 

52 

.62 

.79 

1.39 

72 

52 

Fresno  

.57 

1.00 

1.03 

78 

48 

Independence... 

.02 

2.54 

1.01 

70 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.64 

1.62 

1.94 

68 

48 

.12 

.15 

.88 

72 

50 

San  Diego  

.26 

.36 

.57 

70 

56 

The  Week. 


Great  are  sunspots,  and  Ricard  is  their  prophet ! 
Study  the  joyous  figures  of  the  rainy  season's  be- 
ginning which  are  given  higher  in  this  column 
and  be  glad  for  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Then  read 
the  following  which  Father  Ricard  sent  from  the 
observatory  at  Santa  Clara  as  the  rain-prophecy 
for  the  current  month : 

"The  dates  of  arrival  of  the  November  storms 
are  November  1,  5,  8,  12,  15,  19,  25  and  29,  and 
December  1.  Any  storm  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  next  stays  with  us  from  one  to  three  days.  No- 
vember will  be  wet  and  severe  in  the  northwest, 
far  less  so  in  California.  Watch  for  unusual 
warmth  from  November  22  to  29." 

As  we  write  on  November  4,  the  schedule  seems 
to  be  working  well,  for  rain  is  falling,  but  whether 
it  is  the  tail-end  of  the  storm  of  November  1  (for 
since  then  the  skies  have  not  wholly  cleared)  or 
whether  it  is  tomorrow's  storm  running  ahead  of 
the  schedule,  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  drops  have  no 
date-stamp  on  them.  It  loes  not  matter  much, 
for  they  are  all  of  about  the  same  wetness,  and 
that  is  the  main  thins  What  we  are  apprehensive 
mont  is  that  Prophet  Ricard  may  slip  on  the  same 
plank  from  the  realm  of  prophecy  to  that  of 
science,  from  which  the  Oregon  Weather  Prophet 
fell  to  oblivion  last  week.  For  the  report  from 
the  Santa  Clara  observatory,  as  printed  in  the 
common  newspapers,  has  these  specifications: 
"A  storm  is  an  air  wove  and  the  latter  is  anal- 
ogous to  a  water  wave;  it  has  a  trough  and  a 
'•rest,  i:  starting  point  and  a  forward  movement. 
The  low  is  the  trough  and  the  high  the  crest.  The 
rate  of  motion  of  a  water  wave  can  be  measured. 
►So  is  it  with  an  air  wave.  Hence  science  can  tell 
when  and  where  it  will  arrive,  especially  where 
there  is  no  obstacle  as  at  sea.  The  land  offers 
more  difficulty." 

This  may  be  true  enough,  for  all  we  know,  but 
it  is  not  related  to  anything;  nor  does  the  con- 
clusion as  to  the  ability  of  science  to  measure  an 
air  wave  cover  more  than  the  Weather  Service 
has  been  doing  for  years.    This  s>rvice  has  been 


doing  very  well  in  dogging  the  tracks  of  storms 
after  they  have  sighted  them  somewhere.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  experts  of  the  service 
have  been  so  near-sighted  that  they  could  not 
discern  anything  beyond  the  stations  to  which 
their  wires  ran,  or,  more  recently,  to  the  locations 
of  ships  from  which  they  received  wireless  mes- 
sages. Father  Ricard,  we  understand,  believes  he 
has  secured  points  for  calculation  which  are  far 
beyond  those  used  by  others — even  to  the  leopard- 
like face  of  the  sun.  That  is  all  right ;  we  hope  he 
has.  but  we  hope  also  he  will  refrain  from  giving 
explanations  which  do  not  get  anywhere,  for  that 
is  fatal  to  the  art  of  prophecy  and  does  not  land 
one  in  the  bosom  of  science.  Just  tell  us  the 
storms  are  coming,  Father  Ricard,  give  us  the 
dates,  "thar  or  tharabouts,"  if  you  like,  but  don't 
give  us  any  more  reasons  until  you  are  ready  to 
connect  up  with  something. 

The  Effect  of  the  Rains. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  first 
great  effect  of  the  rain  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man : 
faces,  voices,  the  loosening  of  the  fingers  on  the 
purse-strings — these  things  are  so  clear  to  the 
sight  that  words  may  dim  them.  The  only  ex- 
hortation Avhich  occurs  to  us  as  worth  while  is 
that  we  do  not  stand  too  long  idly  enjoying  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  and  the  assurance  of  fullness 
of  the  pocket  later.  Such  assurance  can  only 
come  from  action.  Wherever  the  water  has  come 
adequately,  field  work  should  not  be  delayed. 
Fortunately,  early  in  November  is  soon  enough 
to  begin  for  all  winter  growing  crops,  and  there 
should  be  a  full  sowing  of  them.  It  is  soon  enough 
for  tillage  to  catch  the  rains  and  to  befit  the  land 
for  spring  seeding  and  planting  or  for  summer- 
fallow.  It  is  sure  enough  now  to  get  into  your 
possession  the  supplies  and  implements  which 
your  active  year's  campaign  will  require.  Decide 
now  where  your  seeds  and  trees  are  to  be  ordered 
from,  and  do  not  be  caught  in  the  rush  of  the  be- 
lated people  who  never  can  decide  to  be  ready. 
You  will  get  better  stuff  and  get  it  more  easily 
than  if  you  wait  until  the  days  are  shorter  and 
the  roads  worse.  There  has  really  been  a  wonder- 
ful volume  of  trade  all  through  the  waiting  weeks' 
which  have  passed,  which  means  we  have  so  many 
more  people  buying  than  a  few  years  ago.  From 
this  onward  there  will  be  a  rush  in  the  trade. 
Get  in  at  once,  for  crop  conditions  are  assured. 
As  goes  November,  so  goes  the  year! 


Beans  and  the  Cost  of  High  Living. 

After  all,  is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  militant 
way  is  the  only  effective  way  under  certain  con- 
ditions? We  have  no  particular  reference  to  the 
British  suffragettes,  and  yet  we  cannot  forget  that 
they  can  point  backward  a  thousand  years  in  their 
own  history  to  clear  instances  of  effective  mili- 
tancy. When  the  barons  held  up  King  John  they 
did  n  ..  rely  upon  passing  a  set  of  resolutions,  and 
Cromwell  certainly  did  have  an  air  of  militancy 
about  iim.  But  these  were  mere  men's  affairs. 
Ah'airs  t both  sexes  are  not  lacking.  When  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  great  founder  and  prototype  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  was  refused  by  a  lady 
whom  he  wished  to  marry  he  threw  her  down  in 
the  mud,  spoiled  her  Paris  go<v«.  and  was  accepted. 
Why,  then,  should  not  tht  women  of  this  day 
turn  the  tables  and  rub  the  Uritish  premier  in  the 
mud  on  his  golf  links?  Is  it  not  a  time-honored 
British  way? 

Nor  are  Americans  so  free  from  militancy  that 
they  can  claim  tc  be  righteously  shocked  hy  it. 
The  Bosto  '  tea-party  was  no  pink  affair  of  four 
o'clock.  But  Boston  saw  another  sight  when  plate 
glass  crashed  at  dead  of  night ;  the  stoutest  heart 
stood  still  of  fright — policemen  running  rapidly! 

"I'll  throw  a  rock  through  a  window  every 


time  I  go  into  a  Boston  restaurant  and  get  charged 
15  cents  for  a  plate  with  only  forty-two  baked 
beans  on  it.  I  know  how  many  there  were,  be- 
cause I  counted  them."  Thus  shrieked  Joseph 
Mack  to  a  policeman  who  arrested  him  for  break, 
ing  a  $50  window  with  a  rock  and  was  later  sen- 
tenced to  two  months  in  the  House  of  Correction 
for  his  militancy. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  Joseph  Mack  in  his  lonely 
dungeon.  He  suffers  for  awakening  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  robbed  of 
beans — the  only  safeguard  of  subsistence,  in  these 
days  of  retailers'  exactions.  No  matter  what  ex- 
tortions have  come  to  light,  people  have  been  com- 
forted by  the  consciousness  that  they  could  still 
live  on  baked  beans.  And  now  comes  the  demon- 
stration that  42  small  white  beans,  for  which  the 
California  grower  receives  one-twelfth  of  a  cent, 
are  being  sold  in  Boston  for  15  cents —  and  in- 
crease of  18,000%  is  it?  We  can  never  be  quite 
sure  of  our  mathematics  when  our  indignation  is 
running  high.  When  a  hungry  man  cannot  get 
fail  traae  in  beans  in  Boston,  what  hope  can  we 
have  of  anything? 


The  Unyielding  Grip  of  City  Life. 

We  hope  readers  will  not  weary  of  our  oft- 
mentioned  conviction  that  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  upon  the  holding  of  the  country- 
born  rather  than  upon  acquisitions  from  the  ranks 
of  the  city-bred.  For  this  reason  we  have  little 
faith  in  back-to-the-farm  movement,  and  may 
even  speak  sometimes  unkindly  of  organizations 
of  good  intent  on  the  part  of  the  organizers  but 
with  the  impracticable  intention  of  peopling  the 
country  with  urban  misfits.  And  we  have  this 
conviction  even  in  California,  where  we  have  more 
successful  farmers  who  have  forsaken  city  life 
for  farming,  than  in  other  States,  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  It  is  not  that  we  like  city 
people  less,  but  that  we  feel  the  responsibility  of 
the  country  to  upbuild  itself,  more.  It  is  to  secure 
this  that  the  great  effort  now  being  made  to  render 
farm  life  more  profitable  and  therefore  more  at- 
tractive and  comfortable,  is  sound  and  rational. 
The  city  person,  as  a  rule,  is  temperamentally  less 
fitted  for  rural  life  and  activities,  than  the  rural 
person,  though,  of  course,  exceptions  run  both 
ways.  But  we  never  had  an  idea  that  it  mani- 
fested itself  so  early  in  life,  and  those  who  like  to 
think  about  such  things  will  be  interested  in  this 
story  which  comes  across  the  world  by  wire  this 
week : 

"I  was  advised,"  writes  a  London  father,  to  the 
Times  probably,  "that  a  change  of  air  and  sur- 
roundings would  do  a  world  of  good  for  my  nine- 
months  baby,  so  I  took  her  to  a  country  village 
seven  miles  from  a  railway  station. 

"In  London  the  child  was  always  perfectly  con- 
tent watching  from  her  perambulator  the  ceaseless 
tide  of  vehicles  in  the  streets.  The  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  it  all  seemed  to  please  her.  But  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  village  brought  a 
reaction.  The  child  became  fretful  and  the  silence 
of  the  country  roads,  the  cows  and  sheep  and 
other  rural  delights,  understood  to  bring  untold 
joys  to  the  infantile  mind,  simply  bored  her.  She 
worried  and  fretted  until  brought  back  to  the 
clamor  of  the  London  streets. 

"My  doctor  explained  that  these  results  are  in- 
evitable with  children  brought  up  in  London.  'All 
such  babies  become  blase.'  he  said,  'and  this  rest- 
less desire  for  excitement  rarely  vanishes  with  the 
passage  of  years.'  " 

The  incident  is  interesting,  but  the  significance 
rests  rather  in  the  generalization  of  the  London 
doctor,  that  years  rarely  instill  th*  tastes  and 
satisfactions  to  which  the  country  child  is  born. 
Therefore,  we  believe,  the  country  must  cling  to 
its  own  for  its  own  advancement. 
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The  Railroads  Win  a  Victory. 

We  are  rather  glad  that  the  railways  can  find 
some  little  gleam  amid  the  gloom  which  befalls 
tnem  in  the  courts.  Perhaps  they  would  not  run 
at  all  if  everything  went  against  them,  and  that 
would  not  be  at  all  nice  for  those  who  do  not  own 
automobiles  and  those  who  do  not  like  to  walk. 
For  example,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
this  week  that  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  re- 
ducing the  freight  rates  on  lemons  from  California 
to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  from  $1.15  to  $1.  The 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  questions  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  involving  mere  facts  were  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pass  on  alone, 
and  not  for  the  courts  to  revise.  Therefore  the 
Interstate  Commission  had  the  right  to  make  the 
ruling  and  there  is  nothing  to  tip  it  over.  This 
is  good  law  and  good  fact  also.  The  increase  of 
freight  rates  as  soon  as  the  tariff  was  raised  on 
lemons,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  the  worst 
piece  of  policy  which  a  corporation  ever  indulged 
in,  and  we  do  not  believe  our  California  ends  of 
transcontinental  lines  ever  had  any  sympathy 
with  it,  except  as  forced  into  it  by  their  wicked 
partners  controlling  distant  connections.  How- 
ever, it  is  over  now  and  our  lemon  growers  have 
a  clear  fight  with  importers  under  the  new  tariff, 
which  we  have  promised  not  to  scold  about  at 
present. 

But  this  is  not  the  victory  of  the  railroads  from 
which  we  expect  them  to  draw  deep  consolation 
in  troublous  times.  H.  B.  Woolner  of  Ontario  re- 
cently shipped  125  hives  of  bees  to  Ogden,  but 
did  not  close  the  hive  entrances,  apparently,  or 
else  the  bees  found  other  holes  not  only  in  the 
hives  but  in  the  car  also.  The  story  is  that  the 
car  was  sidetracked  at  one  point  for  some  time,  and 
when  a  Japanese  cook  living  near  the  sidetrack 
beat  a  dinner  gong  to  attract  his  yellow  brothers, 
the  bees  left  the  car,  and  when  the  latter  reached 
Ogden,  there  were  no  bees  on  board.  Mr.  Wool- 
ner sued  the  company  for  $600.  This  case  has  just 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  road. 

Australian  Butter  Assails  Our  Coast 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  the  problem  of  Siberian 
butter  which  rolled  onto  the  wharves  in  New 
York;  now  we  have  something  of  the  same  kind 
ourselves.  During  the  week  a  steamship  brought 
the  first  large  shipment  of  Australian  butter,  con- 
sisting of  3718  boxes.  Of  this  number,  60  are  to 
bi  forwarded  on  to  Vancouver  and  1500  to  Seattle, 
leaving  2158  boxes  for  this  port.  Allowing  56 
pounds  to  the  cube,  which  is  about  the  average 
weight  of  the  Australian  product,  that  would 
make  113,000  pounds  for  local  consumption.  It 
was  reported  that  the  receivers  would  ask  30% 
or  31  cents  per  pound.  This  problem  apparently 
arose  in  the  northern  coast  cities  first,  for  last 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  in  Ti'lamook,  Oregon,  the 
dairymen  and  creamery  men  were  urged 
by  leaders  in  the  industry  to  reduce  prices  on 
dairy  products  in  order  to  keep  cheap  butter  from 
Australia  and  Siberia  out  of  America,  the  latter 
having  appeared  in  Northwest  markets  since  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these  commodities. 
These  things  are  too  vexing  to  calmly  discuss,  so 
we  allow  each  dairy  reader  his  own  choice  of 
language.  It  is  such  a  joy  to  be  uncovered  in  the 
face  of  the  world. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Conditions  for  the  Olive. 

To  the  Editor :  What  conditions  as  to  soil,  loca- 
tion, that  is,  foothill  or  valley,  water  level,  eleva- 
tor, etc..  are  best  suited  to  California  olive  cul- 
ture *.    What   counties  of  California  are  best 


adapted  to  olive  culture  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys?  What  is  the  minimum  water 
supply,  in  miner's  inches,  for  irrigation  of  the 
olive. — H.  K.,  Fresno. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  particular  pre- 
scription of  soil,  location,  elevation  or  moisture 
conditions  is  best  suited  to  olive  growing.  Olives 
are  growing  and  producing  profitably  under  quite 
a  range  of  conditions  of  this  kind,  and  the  fruit 
from  many  locations  and  situations  is  most  eagerly 
being  sought  for.  These  locations  are  found  in 
many  counties  situated  in  different  valleys.  The 
point  of  greatest  importance  in  selecting  lands 
for  olives  is  to  find  a  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
cessful growth  and  bearing  of  the  trees,  and  these 
may  be  found  in  different  geographical  divisions 
of  the  State.  The  amount  of  water  required  for 
the  olive  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  It  depends 
upon  the  local  rainfall,  character  of  the  soil,  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  rate  of  evaporation,  and 
other  matters  which  are,  however,  capable  of  solu- 
tion for  any  locality  on  the  basis  of  observation 
of  what  the  trees  are  actually  doing  under  the 
conditions  of  soil  moisture,  etc.,  which  surround 
them  in  such  locality.  The  behavior  of  the  trees, 
as  can  be  learned  by  observation,  now  that  olives 
are  so  widely  planted,  is  the  best  evidence  to  guide 
one  in  selection  of  land  and  in  investment  in  this 
fruit. 


Weed  Seed  and  Irrigation  Water 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find  a  weed 
which  is  called  in  this  section  "sand  bur."  I 
have  been  unable  to  rid  my  place  of  it,  because 
every  irrigation  brings  new  seed  upon  the  land. 
Are  there  any  laws,  or  have  there  been  any  asso- 
ciations formed  to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind — 
that  is,  to  keep  irrigation  water  clear  of  noxious 
weed  seeds?— R.  C.  H.,  Modesto. 

There  is  a  law  against  allowing  Johnson  grass 
to  grow  along  irrigation  ditches,  and  there  are 
other  laws  about  weeds  which  might  meet  your 
needs.  The  execution  of  these  laws  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  horticultural  authorities.  You  should 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  A.  L.  Rutherford,  of 
Modesto. 


Which  Cow  Shall  He  Buy. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  keep  four  or  five 
cows,  sell  cream  and  butter  to  customers  in  town, 
and  feed  the  skimmilk  to  chickens  and  pigs. 
Which  breed  would  be  better  for  me  to  keep — 
Jersey  or  Holstein?  From  what  I  can  glean  by 
reading  agricultural  papers,  bulletins,  and  books, 
the  Jersey  gives  not  so  much  milk  but  richer 
milk,  while  the  Holstein  gives  more  milk  but  not 
so  rich,  but  in  the  aggregate  yields  just  as  much 
cream  and  more  skimmilk.  Am  I  right?— K., 
Fair  Oaks. 

You  have  the  relative  qualifications  about  right 
for  the  two  breeds  as  a  whole,  but  you  still  have  to 
decide  which  qualification  is  best  for  you,  con- 
sidering your  feed  supply,  land  available,  etc., 
Every  man  has  to  work  that  out  for  himself,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  thing  is  that  which  ever  breed 
he  chooses  he  is  pretty  sure  to  permanently  swear 
by.  We  would  no  more  tell  a  man  which  cow  to 
buy  than  to  advise  him  which  girl  to  marry.  If 
he  chooses  for  himself  he  will  usually  be  content ; 
if  another  chooses  for  him  he  will  begin  to  doubt 
right  away.   It  is  that  way  with  a  man. 

Age  of  Trees  for  Transplanting. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  trees 
i'MO  years  old,  and  in  what  manner,  if  any,  would 
they  have  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  plant- 
nig  of  yearlings?  Would  they  have  to  be  irri- 
gated as  soon  as  planted? — F.  K.,  Marysville. 

Two  year-old  trees  are  not  desirable  for  plant- 
ing except  in  the  case  of  oranges,  olives,  or  wal- 
nuts, whe:  such  age  may  be  desirable,  if  the  trees 
are  thrifty  but  not  overgrown.  For  common  de- 
ciduous fruits,  yearlings  are  altogether  better. 


When  irrigation  is  necessary  depends  upon  the 
moisture  condition  of  the  soil  at  and  after  pi 
ing.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  age  of  pla 
ing  except  that  moisture  has  to  be  watched  more 
carefully  in  the  case  of  a  tree  which  is  older  and 
larger,  and  is  therefore  given  a  greater  shock  by 
transplanting. 

Price  for  Poultry  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  I  write  to  ask  you  about  the 
proper  price  for  poultry  manure  free  of  sand  and 
feathers,  and  put  up  in  sacks.  I  fjnd  that  a  sack 
of  the  dry  manure  weighs  about  60  pounds,  and 
my  idea  was  to  run  it  through  a  fanning  mill  so 
as  to  blow  out  the  feathers  and  screen  the  sand 
so  as  to  leave  the  manure  clear  and  clean.  I  can 
average  about  one  sack  per  day,  and  as  I  have 
had  the  poultry  running  in  the  peach  orchard  for 
20  years  I  well  know  the  value  of  this  class  of 
manure.  My  neighbor's  orchard  adjoining  mine 
is  the  same  age  and  variety,  but  they  look  no 
more  alike  than  a  'one  lunger'  looks  like  a  prize 
fighter,  and  the  same  difference  applies  to  the 
fruit  and  foliage. — W.  C.  M.,  Hanford. 

The  composition  of  hen  manure  (fresh)  aver- 
ages about  1%  nitrogen,  0.80%  phosphoric  acid, 
and  0.40%  potash;  in  other  words,  20  pounds 
nitrogen  per  ton,  16  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and 
8  pounds  potash.  This  contains  55'%  moisture 
and  when  thoroughly  dried  would  contain  prob- 
ably only  about  half  as  much,  we  should  judge, 
which  would  make  the  amounts  of  plant  foods  just 
double  what  is  stated  above.  At  the  values  given 
by  the  State  Fertilizer  Control  for  these  plant 
foods,  the  manure  prepared  as  you  describe  might 
sell  for  about  $10  per  ton.  In  other  words,  similar 
materials  in  other  forms  could  be  purchased  for 
about  that  price.  The  effect  on  plants,  as  you 
indicate,  would  frequently  make  its  value  much 
more  than  that,  but  the  same  thing  would  hold 
true  for  other  fertilizers  also  without  affecting 
their  selling  price. 

Dry  Land  Pasture  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  If  you  have  a  book  on  re-seed- 
ing worn-out  pasture  lands  for  cattle,  will  you 
kindly  mention  it. — C.  W.,  Marysville. 

There  is  no  book  on  re-seeding  wild  pasture 
lands  in  California.  The  growth  on  these  pas- 
tures is  chiefly  of  annuals,  because  extreme  sum- 
mer drought  prevents  the  growth  of  perennials 
such  as  are  grown  in  the  East  and  in  moister 
parts  of  the  Coast. 

The  chief  ways  of  improving  California  dry- 
land pastures  is  to  guard  against  overstocking; 
to  keep  the  stock  off  when  the  land  is  too  wet, 
and  to  give  the  native  plants  a  chance  to  seed 
toward  spring — turning  in  the  stock  again  later 
for  dry  feeding  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  natural  re-seeding  of  the  land. 

Of  course,  winter-growing  annuals  like  bur  clo- 
ver, alfilerilla  and  wild  oats  will  help  the  natural 
process  of  multiplying  the  same  plants,  which  are 
among  the  best  we  have  for  winter  growth  and 
self-feeding.  It  is  practically  useless  to  under- 
take to  establish  perennial  grasses  on  our  dry 
uplands  without  irrigation. 

FARMERS  MADE  TO  ORDER  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  spends  $250,000,000  every  year  on  its 
poor.  Instead  of  decreasing,  this  expenditure  in- 
creases year  by  year.  But  close  to  one's  hand  are 
the  means  of  giving  ample  employment.  There 
are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  waste  land  and 
moors  in  Germany  only  waiting  the  labor  of  men's 
hands  to  render  them  fruitful. 

One  example  is  given  in  German  papers  where 
forty  unemployed  Berliners  have  done  wonders 
with  a  tract  of  land  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  state.  They  have  cleared  six  acres  of  wood, 
and  out  of  the  thousands  of  trees  cut  down  have 
manufactured  simple  furniture  and  fencing.  The 
German  Agricultural  Society  has  given  them  ma- 
aure,  and  with  this  they  have  turned  twenty  acres 
into  good,  arable  land. 
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Future  Markets  and  the 
Planting  Season. 


(Continued  on  Page  4?S.) 

ever  a  suitable  location  can  be  found  for  it. 

Plums. — The  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
plant  plums  and  what  variety,  if  any,  to  plant,  is 
largely  a  question  of  locality  and  familiarity  with 
the  market,  as  a  variety  may  meet  an  empty  mar- 
ket and  high  prices  when  grown  in  one  location 
and  a  dull  market  from  another.  Producers  of 
shipping  plums  can  feel  reasonably  satisfied  with 
the  outlook.  Inexperienced  growers  usually  had 
better  go  slow  in  making  plantings,  or  know 
pretty  definitely  from  shipper  or  canner  what  to 
^xpect  from  each  variety.  A  number  of  leading 
Varieties  are:  Clyman,  Tragedy,  Clymax,  Bur- 
bank,  Red  June,  "Wickson,  Abundance,  Sugar, 
Diamond,  Grand  Duke  and  President  and  a  few 
others  that  in  places  may  prove  better  than  a 
number  of  those  named. 

Apples.— Apples  in  California  are  different  from 
nearly  all  of  the  other  fruits  named,  in  that  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  crop  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia is  small,  while  most  of  the  other  fruits  in 
quality  or  total  production  are  limited  to  a  very 
great  extent  to  this  State.  Conditions  elsewhere 
are  therefore  the  deciding  factor  in  California  ap- 
ple growing.  The  apple  boom  the  whole  country 
was  experiencing  came  to  an  end  in  1912,  when 
the  largely  increased  production  knocked  the 
b  )ttom  out  of  the  market.  There  is  still  an  im- 
mense acreage  to  come  into  bearing  in  the  North- 
west, and  in  the  Eastern  States  more  care  than 
ever  is  being  given  apple  orchards.  Except  under 
unusually  favorable  circumstances  it  would  look 
wise  for  the  prospective  planter  to  wait  for  de- 
velopments of  a  season  or  so  before  increasing  his 
acreage  materially.  Details  of  variety  can  hardly 
be  considered  here. 

Pears. — The  closely  related  fruit,  the  pear,  faces 
a  distinctly  different  situation.  In  fact,  if  one 
has  the  right  soil  and  location,  pears  are  just 
about  the  best  fruit  that  could  be  planted.  The 
rest  of  the  country  cannot  produce  a  pear  that 
will  come  up  to  our  Bartlett.  and  the  blight  has 
limited  production  so  that  both  shipping,  canning 
and  drying  fruit  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative 
prices  with  no  prospects  of  production  being  over- 
done. Planting  should  only  be  done  where  the 
blight  does  not  occur  or  can  be  easily  held  in 
check,  as  in  coast  or  foothill  counties,  or  where  it 
is  fought  to  a  standstill,  as  in  the  wonderful  Sac- 
ramento river  districts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  only  pear  worth  considering  in  our  regu- 
lar pear  districts  is  the  Bartlett.  although  there  is 
also  good  money  for  those  few  who  have  late 
shipping  varieties. 

Almonds.— Possibly  the  heavy  planting  of  al- 
monds of  the  past  few  years  if  continued  long 
enough,  may  give  the  market  more  than  can  be 
easily  handled,  but  the  outlook  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  marketing  has  been  brought  to  a 
stage  in  which  the  nuts  are  sold  readily  at  re- 
munerative prices.  California  can  compete  with 
any  other  countries  in  acreage  production  of  a 
fine  quality  of  nut  and  the  labor  problem  is  as 
small  as  with  any  of  our  leading  fruits.  The  pub- 
lic taste  can  be  developed  immensely  and  our 
present  production  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  used,  so  we  can  grow  to  our  total  present 
consumption,  and  then  some,  without  injuring  the 
market. 

The  Nonpareil  is  the  choice  for  a  high-priced 
nut,  and  the  Texas  Prolific  the  best  to  go  with  it 
for  pollinizing  and  for  heavy  production.  The 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  IXL  are  of  the  first  named 
class,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Nonpareil  and  the 
Drake's  Seedling  of  the  Texas  class,  but  by  many 
is  not  considered  as  desirable  as  the  latter. 

Walnuts. — Almost  everything  said  about  al- 
monds can  be  said  about  walnuts,  except  that  the 
walnut  acreage  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely, 
as  the  almond  acreage,  practically  speaking,  may 
be.  This  makes  walnut  planting  still  safer  and 
the  popularity  of  the  last  few  years  is  apparently 
well  deserved.  There  is  a  growing  idea  that  wal- 
nuts are  a  coming  crop  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
great  central  valley. 


One  reason  for  the  increased  popularity  of  the 
walnut  is  the  great  financial  improvement  by 
having  the  black  walnut  root  and  budding  or 
grafting  to  selected  varieties.  The  growing  of 
seedling  nuts  is  now  out  of  the  question,  although 
the  best  named  varieties  for  different  locations 
has  not  been  fully  decided  upon.  The  most  prom- 
ising single  variety  for  every  section  is  probably 
the  Eureka,  accompanied  by  Placentia  Perfection 
and  such  varieties  in  the  south  as  Franquette  and 
some  others  in  the  north. 

Citrus. — In  orange  production,  the  tariff,  frosts 
and  wonderful  expansion  of  acreage  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  have  left  matters  in  some  confusion. 
One  is  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  oranges  are 
and  always  will  be  a  good  proposition  in  suit- 
able locations  in  the  older  citrus  districts.  In 
the  north  the  industry  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
boom,  which  is  enough  to  make  a  person  go 
rather  slow.  The  critical  point  here  is  related 
to  frosts  and  the  market  for  early  oranges.  It  is 
extremely  questionable  if  the  early  market  can 
consume  the  oranges  from  the  many  thousand 
acres  of  young  orchard  planted  or  projected,  or 
if  it  will  be  safe  to  leave  many  oranges  on 
through  the  frosts.  Possibly  it  will  be  safe  to 
do  so  on  groves  in  locations  well  situated  for 
frost,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  planting 
either  navels  or  valencias  in  such  situations, 
though  there  should  be  a  decided  limit  to  the 
total  acreage  of  northern  valencias.  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  possible  to  plant  a 
northern  citrus  grove  in  any  but  the  most  ther- 
mal location,  seeing  the  large  stretch  of  country 
where  they  can  be  grown. 

Unless  lemons  are  hurt  more  seriously  by  the 
tariff  than  now  appears  probable,  lemon  planting 
in  suitable  locations  can  be  commended  and  will 
be  safe  financially,  largely  because  the  proper 
combination  of  climate,  soil  and  moisture  is  so 
hard  to  find. 

Olives. — The  popularity  the  olive  is  experi- 
encing should  be  enough  to  make  one  pause  and 
think  a  bit,  just  as  he  should  with  northern  or- 
anges. The  case  in  favor  of  heavy  planting  is 
briefly  as  follows:  There  is  practically  no  com- 
petition from  other  States  in  production,  the 
market  for  the  ripe  pickled  olive  is  practically 
untouched,  and  the  comparatively  few  persons 
who  are  familitr  with  them  are  enthusiastic  over 
them,  so  that  the  whole  country  could' consume 
many  more  times  the  present  production.  With 
more  experience,  also,  the  quality  of  the  ripe 
pickled  olive  will  be  greatly  improved.  Prices 
an-  wonderful,  could  almost  be  cut  in  half  and 
still  be  excellent,  and  there  is  oil-making  to  la  Ice 
frosted  olives,  small  sizes  or  culls.  If  it  ever  hap- 
pens that  production  overtakes  consumption, 
there  will  be  no  collapse.  The  small  sizes  will 
simply  go  to  the  oil  factory  and  the  largest  and 
best  olives  will  continue  to  be  made  into  pickles, 
adjusting  supply  and  demand  nicely.  America 
produces  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed and  will  use  a  lot  more  as  meat  substitutes 
are  required,  while  pure  food  laws  protect  against 
adulteration  and  inferior  substitutes. 

The  case  for  the  contrary  consists  in  the  fact 
that  ripe  olives  are  not  a  standard  article  of  food, 
like  bread,  potatoes  or  prunes,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  that  people  will  eat  of  a  luxury. 
Oi  of  a  relish.  Furthermore,  the  available  acre- 
age is  almost  unlimited  and  planting  will  increase 
with  increasing  rapidity  while  profits  continue. 
The  olive  industry  is  hopeless  on  an  oil  basis,  as 
the  grower  and  manufacturer  could  only  break 
about  even  on  oil  with  the  old  tariff  on.  and  that 
tariff  has  been  materially  reduced  this  fall.  It  is 
cheap  labor  in  Mediterranean  countries  that  is 
our  trouble  in  the  matter  of  oil.  and  a  most  essen- 
tial point  is  whether  or  not  the  Mediterranean 
grower  and  manufacturer  will  not  see  their  open- 
ing in  pickle  manufacture.  If  they  do  and  can 
make  pickles  from  their  oil  olives  with  their 
cheap  labor,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  California 
grower  will  land.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  the 
future  on  any  point  brought  up  on  any  side,  and 
the  progressive  olive  grower  is  welcome  to  make 
any  decision  he  sees  fit. 


The  Mission  is  still  the  favorite,  with  the  Man- 
zanillo  partly  sharing  the  popularity,  both  being 
deserving.  The  much  larger  Sevillano  and  Asco- 
lano  likewise  deserve  the  high  regard  some  grow- 
ers have  for  them. 

Fig  Varieties.— Although  fig  planting  is  not 
being  largely  done,  the  outlook  justifies  consider- 
able attention.  Prices  are  low,  but  the  produc- 
tion is  sufficiently  large  and  uniform  to  make 
fig  growing  profitable,  nevertheless,  while  the 
fact  also  remains  that  the  fig  has  been  horribly 
neglected  from  a  market  standpoint  and  a  few 
persons  are  only  beginning  to  show  what  is  pos- 
sible to  do  in  selling  figs.  This  interest  is  prom- 
ising for  the  grower,  for  the  fig  has  such  merits 
and  can  be  sold  so  cheaply  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities for  an  unlimited  increase  in  consumption 
at  prices  well  above  those  now  received.  Once 
let  figs  take  their  place  as  a  dried  fruit  beside 
apricots,  peaches  and  prunes  and  they  will  be  one 
of  the  best  crops  any  man  could  grow.  They  have 
already  begun  to  come  into  their  own. 

The  variety  with  the  best  outlook  is  the 
Smyrna,  or  Calimyrna,  with  White  Adriatic  in 
some  places  the  favorite,  and  the  Black  Mission 
always  well  thought  of.  In  fact,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  Mission  ultimately  will  be  used 
as  the  root  for  the  others  and  grown  extensively 
for  its  OAvn  sake. 

Miscellaneous. — Not  much  can  be  said  here  of 
minor  fruits.  The  date  industry  in  Imperial  and 
Coachella  should  become  one  of  California's  lead- 
ing industries.  There  are  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  it  is  better  to  get  select  varieties  or  wait  for 
them  than  to  plant  seedlings,  but  this  is  ques- 
tioned. 

The  avocado  prospects  are  not  as  bright  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in 
general  is  that  where  one  has  a  frost  favored  loca- 
tion it  is  worth  careful  consideration. 

Minor  fruits,  sub-tropical  and  otherwise,  can 
hardly  be  dealt  with. 

Grapes. — A  year  ago  the  outlook  was  bad  with 
both  wine,  table  and  raisin  grapes.  Develop- 
ments in  the  raisin  industry  have  put  raisin  grow- 
ing on  its  feet,  and  no  one  should  hesitate  a 
minute  in  making  raisin  plantings  in  the  raisin 
district  of  the  San  Joaquin,  or  seedless  plantings 
in  others  places  that  are  satisfactory. 

The  mid-season  table  grapes  promise  to  be 
profitable  when  crops  are  short  in  the  East,  and 
not  so  profitable  when  Eastern  yields  are  good. 
At  all  events,  it  is  no  mistake  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  Vitioultural  Commission  can  prevent 
The  shipment  of  under-ripe  prrapes  before  planting 
many  more  Malagas  or  any  more  Tokays.  The 
outlook  for  late  table  grapes,  especially  owing  to 
the  development  of  shipments  in  sawdust,  is  much 
brighter. 

The  wine  grape  industry  is  in  doubt.  For  coast 
countv  wine  grapes  it  is  as  bright  as  could  well 
be.  For  interior  table  grapes  it  is  immeasurably 
better  than  a  year  ago.  though  the  wineries  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  which  is  not  entirely 
pleasant  for  the  producer.  Prices  there,  however, 
promise  to  stay  somewhere  nearer  a  satisfactory 
level  than  they  have  been. 

Summary. — But  after  all  is  said  and  done  about 
individual  varieties,  the  most  essential  point  of 
all  is  to  make  a  success  from  a  producing  stand- 
point. It  is  the  mistake  of  a  lifetime  to  figure  that 
l>ecause  some  fruit  pays,  it  can  be  grown  any- 
where. There  is  an  awful  lot  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia and  not  a  single  tree  or  a  vine  should  be 
planted  except  where  frost  conditions  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  soil  admirably  adapted  to  the 
variety  and  moisture  and  other  conditions  such 
as  to  cive  as  uniform  production  of  large  crops 
of  high  quality  fruit  as  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
When  a  person  has  natural  conditions  such  as  caii 
reasonably  be  obtained  for  fine  fruit  production 
and  then  lives  up  to  his  obligations  as  a  farmer 
he  can  reasonably  be  sure  of  financial  profits, 
whatever  variety  of  fruit  he  happens  to  be 
growing. 

UNSAFE  TO  LOCATE  ON  GENERALIZATIONS. 


To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  the  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  north  of  Winters  for  some 
miles?  It  is  rolling  and  quite  hilly  in  spots. 
Will  it  grow  oranges,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  wal- 
nuts, or  deciduous  fruits  commercially?  Can  yon 
tell  me  anything  about  the  water-supply,  wells 
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or  otherwise?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  soils 
of  that  section  and  their  most  suitable  crops? 
How  about  alfalfa,  with  or  without  irrigation?  I 
am  inquiring  with  a  view  to  locating  there.  I 
am  told  land  is  low  priced,  and  if  I. can  get  a 
good  jag  of  it  cheap  it  looks  to  me  like  it  would 
pay  to  get  it  and  let  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
put  in  trees  lie  in  grain.  H.  T. 

Sacramento. 

[We  can  state  in  a  general  way  that  there 
are  lands  in  the  district  which  you  mention  which 
are  capable  of  doing  all  the  things  you  desire 
to  attain.  It  is  a  district  of  the  state  which  is 
capable  of  very  great  development  providing 
water-supply  can  be  secured,  and  this  can  un- 
doubtedly be  developed  very  economically  by 
wells  and  pumping  in  many  places  in  the  district. 


To  the  Editor :  I  pruned  my  Thompson  and  Em- 
peror vines  hard  in  order  to  continue  the  cultiva- 
tion ;  in  general  with  shortage  in  yield  of  these 
vines  in  this  community,  I  suffered  also.  An  early 
frost  affected  the  grapes  of  the  Emperors  very 
much.  The  laterals  pruned  did  not  again  grow 
out  much,  and  did  not  droop  down  the  sides  of  the 
vine  as  prior  to  pruning,  and  conclude  were  there- 
fore more  susceptible  to  effect  of  the  frost.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  conclusions?  And  was  the  yield  less 
on  account  of  my  summer  pruning,  or  due  to  gen- 
eral conditions  in  this  vicinity?  A-  J.  H. 

Fowler. 

Comments  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  correspondent,  A.  J.  H., 
has  evidently  made  a  mistake  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  some  California  vineyards,  namely,  too 
heavy  summer  pruning.  If  his  vines  were  weak- 
ened by  lack  of  water  and  vine-hoppers,  as  was 
the  case  in  many  vineyards  this  year,  he  simply 
weakened  them  still  more  by  cutting  off  their 
feeding  organs,  namely,  the  leaves.  Summer 
pruning,  with  the  idea  of  late  cultivation,  is  a 
mistake.  If  the  vines  are  growing  so  large  and 
vigorous  that  the  cultivators  cannot  get  between 
them  in  the  summer,  it  is  the  best  proof  possible 
that  the  vines  are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  water 
and  therefore  are  not  in  need  of  any  extra  culti- 
vation. The  only  exceptions  I  know  for  this  rule 
are  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  late  sum- 
mer irrigation,  which  of  course  must  be  followed 
by  cultivation.  I  do  not  see  how  the  summer 
pruning  could  make  the  vines  more  susceptible  to 
frost  unless  it  resulted  in  a  new  growth  of  shoots 
late  in  the  season,  which  might  happen  with  very 
vigorous  vines.  Summer  pruning,  where  neces- 
sary, should  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  It  nearly  always  does  some  harm  and 
should  only  be  done  when  it  is  a  means  of  pre- 
venting some  more  serious  harm.  This  matter  was 
discussed  in  your  issue  of  May  24  of  this  year. 


BROOM  CORN. 


To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  about  raising 
broom  corn.  How  would  it  do  on  heavy  adobe 
soil  with  irrigation,  and  is  there  a  good  demand 
for  it,  and  what  is  the  best  time  to  plant  it? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  some?  I  believe 
there  would  be  good  money  in  it.  0.  F. 

Richvale. 

[Broom  corn  is  grown  like  other  sorghrams,  but 
it  is  more  risky  than  they  because  you  can  sow 
sorghum  (Egyptian,  Kaffir,  Milo,  etc.)  and  be  rea- 
sonably sure  to  get  some  forage  and  some  grain, 
but  unless  you  get  fine  broom  corn  you  get  nothing 
profitable.  Broom  corn  is  grown  for  the  brush, 
and  that  must  be  long  and  tough  or  it  is  worth- 
less. The  crop  also  requires  intelligent  treatment 
such  as  breaking  of  the  top  to  cure  the  brush, 
■etc.,  and  it  must  be  expertly  cut  and  baled  after 
•curing.  Unless  you  are  experienced  in  these  things 
you  are  only  safe  in  growing  a  few  plants  to 


We  must  add,  however,  that  this  general  state- 
ment is  not  enough  to  warrant  you  in  making 
any  investment  without  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  exact  locations  which  are  offered  to 
you.  It  is  not  safe  in  California  to  make  selec- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  a  generalization.  You 
must  find  the  piece  of  land,  understand  its  soil 
thoroughly,  know  exactly  whence  your  water  is 
to  be  developed,  and  then  go  to  it  energetically 
and  intelligently,  never  expecting  too  much  from 
absentee  ownership  and  the  service  from  those 
whom  you  may  employ.  Although  water  may  not 
be  needed  for  all  the  crops  which  you  mention, 
a  water-supply  is  the  surety  of  wide  adaptations 
and  a  protection  against  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments through  uncertainties  of  rainfall. — Editor.] 


experiment  with.  Broom  corn  is  a  dangerous 
crop  to  monkey  with,  both  in  the  field  and  the 
market.  The  seed  cannot  be  planted  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over  next  spring —Editor.] 

BLACK  MILDEW  OR  MEASLES  OF 
GRAPE  VINES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  in  my  Thompson 
Seedless  vineyard  that  when  the  grapes  of  some 
vines  are  nearly  full  grown  they  show  brown, 
spots.  Sometimes  only  part  of  a  bunch  is  affected, 
and  again  the  whole  bunch  may  be.  Whatever 
is  the  cause,  it  appears  to  affect  the  whole  vine. 
The  vines  are  wired  and  the  growth  of  the  vines 
get  well  mixed  up,  but  the  bad  grapes  may  be 
close  to  another  bunch  which  is  all  right.  By 
following  up,  all  the  bad  bunches  are  found 
to  come  from  the  same  vine.  Parties  here  tell 
me  it  is  a  black  mildew  and  has  no  cure.  The 
vines  were  sulphured  twice  with  a  machine.  I 
have  marked  the  bad  vines  by  tying  a  white  cloth 
on  the  stake.  This  will  tell  whether  the  trouble 
persists  with  the  same  vines.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  to  do?  W.  J.  P. 

Sanger. 

Comments  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

To  the  Editor:  The  grape  trouble  described  by 
your  correspondent  at  Sanger  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon all  over  California.  It  has  received  the  name 
of  black  mildew  or  black  measles  in  various  dis- 
tricts. Its  cause  has  never  been  determined  with 
certainty.  In  a  few  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to 
sulphur  burns  on  particularly  susceptible  varie- 
ties. Most  cases,  however, '  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  In  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
investigated,  I  have  found  some  defect  in  the 
trunk  of  the  vine.  Usually  the  trunk  has  a  dead 
or  decayed  region,  sometimes  in  the  middle  and 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  trunk.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  a  vine  affected  on  one  side  and 
not  on  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  decayed  part 
of  the  trunk  will  be  found  on  the  affected  side, 
indicating  that  the  injury  to  the  trunk  is  the 
cause  of  the  spotting  and  drying  up  of  the  grapes. 
The  disease  is  undoubtedly  not  infectious  in  the 
ordinary  sense ;  that  is,  it  does  not  spread  from 
vine  to  vine,  as  your  correspondent  has  noticed. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  FIG  ORCHARD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  White  Adriatic  fig  or- 
chard 20  years  old.  Since  the  second  year  after 
planting  the  orchard  was  neglected,  not  ever  irri- 
gated or  even  plowed.  Strange  to  say,  80%  of  the 
trees  lived  and  are  now  good  size.  A  few  years 
ago  I  commenced  to  put  the  orchard  in  shape,  cut- 
ting out  the  suckers,  pruning,  cultivating,  etc., 
and  expect  to  have  it  all  under  irrigation  next 
year.  I  have  now  come  to  the  proposition  of  fer- 
tilization, and  am  considering  running  sheep  in 
the  orchards  and  feeding  cut  alfalfa.  What  would 
you  consider  the  better  method :  dividing  the  or- 
chard into  lots  of  say  10  acres  each  by  removable 
fence,  and  move  the  band  every  so  often,  or  just 


turn  the  whole  band  loose  in  the  orchard?  How 
many  sheep  would  it  take  to  do  a  good  job  of  fe 
tilizing  by  either  method  you  consider  best,  an 
would  they  damage  the  trees?  Subscirber. 
Oakland. 

[You  will  have  to  be  watchful  about  feeding 
sheep  or  swine  in  the  fig  orchard.  We  know  that 
pigs  will  take  to  the  bark  very  readily,  and  we 
should  want  to  watch  the  sheep.  Injury  would  be 
less  likely  to  occur  if  the  band  had  the  whole  or- 
chard to  range  in,  and  we  see  no  particular  reason 
for  your  subdivision  method,  for  the  feed  could 
be  scattered  from  place  to  place  more  easily  than 
the  sheep  could  be  fenced.  The  tramping  of  sheep 
upon  a  heavy  soil  would  impact  it  so  that  decent 
cultivation  would  be  practically  impossible.  On  a 
sandy  soil,  of  course,  less  injury  would  be  appre- 
hended. We  have  no  data  to  compute  the  number 
of  sheep  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  a  certain 
area.  On  the  whole,  we  should  theoretically  favor 
the  feeding  of  the  sheep  in  a  feed  lot  and  the  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  the  accumulated  manure, 
allowing  them,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  lib- 
erty to  clean  up  weeds,  etc.  It  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  time — -more  time  less  sheep,  e^c— 
Editor,] 

DOES  NOT  FAVOR  THE  NORTHFIELD, 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  a  description  of  the 
Northfield  Beauty  apple  by  Mr.  Etter  of  Hum- 
boldt county.  I  got  some  grafts  from  him  of  five 
different  kinds  of  apples.  My  observation  is  that 
the  Northfield  Beauty  is  a  good  looking  apple,  in 
taste  similar  to  Gravenstein,  but  not  SQ  juicy,  has 
a  tendency  to  become  mealy  very  quickly,  and  if 
not  picked  at  its  proper  stage  becomes  unfit  for 
use ;  also  being  spoiled  for  drying,  as  it  becomes 
very  mealy  and  turns  black  inside.  I  would  not 
plant  the  Northfield  where  the  other  Gravenstein 
could  be  raised.  It  may  do  better  in  other  locali- 
ties,  but  here  it  is  no  good.  W.  S. 

Healdsburg. 

[We  referred  this  communication  to  Mr.  Etter 
for  his  observations.  He  states  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  objections  to  the  Northfield  are  due 
entirely  to  hot  spells  this  summer.  In  Humboldt 
county  this  affected  a  number  of  varieties  of 
apples,  some  more  than  others,  and  Healdsburg, 
being  in  a  much  warmer  location  than  southern 
Humboldt,  would  be  affected  very  much  more. 
The  trouble  was  especially  due  to  a  hot  spell  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  cool  weather.  The  Northfield 
in  Humboldt  county,  where  it  has  come  into  com- 
parison with  the  Gravenstein,  has  been  more 
highly  appreciated.  In  regard  to  the  troubles 
from  late  picking,  .in  the  early  shipping  districts 
where  this  variety  would  most  likely  be  grown, 
this  would  seldom  occur,  owing  to  the  profit  being 
.in  getting  the  fruit  off  and  to  the  market  as  soon 
as  possible.  Mr.  Etter  states  that  it  stands  early 
picking  very  well. — Editor.] 


POPULARITY  OF  POMEGRANATES. 


The  pomegranate  seems  to  be  advancing  toward 
the  popularity  guaranteed  by  the  poets  and  novel 
writers  who  have  worked  with  far  Eastern  ma- 
terials, but  it  is  advancing  slowly,  and  planters 
should  not  be  too  greatly  electrified. 

It  was  reported  from  Porterville  last  week  that 
shipping  of  pomegranates  has  closed  for  the 
season,  a  total  of  nine  carloads  having  been  sent 
out  from  this  district  this  year.  All  the  packing- 
house people  report  that  the  supply  this  year  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  The  brisk  mar- 
ket resulted  in  fine  prices  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  sent  out  netted  around  $2  for 
four-basket  boxes,  or  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$75  per  ton  net  to  the  growers. 

An  especial  feature  was  made  this  year  by  some 
of  the  packers  of  fancy  packages  and  these  con- 
tributed to  the  demand  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

Numbers  of  the  ranchers  of  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict have  signified  their  intention  of  increasing 
their  acreage  in  this  fruit  next'yoar. 


Excessive  Summer  Pruning 

of  Vines. 
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Farm  Homes  in  National  Forests. 


A  miniature  model  of  a  Rocky  Moun- 
tain national  forest  was  exhibited  by  the 
Forest  Service  at  the  recent  Dry  Farming 
Congress  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  October  22 
to  November  1.  The  modei  measured  5 
by  6  feet,  and  on  a  scale  to  show  an  area 
of  about  four  square  miles,  which  is  thus 
described: 

The  model  contains  a  ranger  station,  a 
Government  tree  nursery,  trails,  roads, 
and  bridges  built  by  the  Government  for 
greater  facility  in  travel,  and  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  every  part  of 
the  forest  accessible  to  fire-fighters  and 
fire-fighting  equipment.  It  has  fire  look- 
out towers;  telephone  lines,  which  enable 
the  forest  officers  to  give  quick  news  of 
fires  and  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
other  forest  business;  and  fire  lines  along 
the  mountain  crests  kept  clear  of  inflam- 
mable material,  so  that  fire  may  not  eas- 
ily pass  from  one  part  of  the  forest  to 
another.  Certain  areas  show  homesteads 
developed  under  dry  farming  and  under 
irrigation,  and  one  shows  a  tract  which 
is  being  logged  under  Government  regu- 
lation. 

The  model  is  designed  primarily  to 
show  the  ways  in  which  the  National 
Forests  are  useful  to  farms  within  or 
near  their  boundaries. 

It  indicates  that  the  farmer  on  the  irri- 
gated land  has  been  able  to  secure  his 
small  patch  of  land  within  a  National 
Forest  because  his  strip  was  better  suit- 
ed to  agriculture  than  to  forest  growth. 
He  obtains  all  the  wood  he  needs  for  his 
domestic  use  free  and  can  purchase  addi- 


tional wood  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
the  Government.  He  grazes  his  milch 
cows  on  the  forest  range  without  cost, 
and  there  is  available  for  his  use  abund 
ant  summer  range  where  he  may  graze, 
at  a  small  cost  per  head,  sheep  and  cattle 
which  he  may  carry  over  the  wint-ii  on 
hay  and  fodder  raised  on  his  farm,  '.raz- 
ing cattle  are  shown  on  the  modx-l  at 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice,  and  sheep 
in  proportion. 

On  the  area  devoted  to  dry  farming,  it 
is  shown  that  tree  growth  protects  the 
land  from  drying  winds. 

A  typical  power  stream,  from  which 
water  is  also  taken  for  irrigation,  is 
shown  running  through  the  forest.  Run- 
ning water  is  used  in  the  model  and  adds 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  exhibit. 


SWEET  POTATOES  IN  NEVADA 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  try 
growing  sweet  potatoes,  as  they  have  been 
raised  successfully  in  this  valley.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them. 
Also,  will  alkali  in  the  soil  prevent  them 
growing?  Irish  potatoes  and  alfalfa  do 
well— F.  C,  Fallon. 

[Sweet  potatoes  are  not  usually  satis- 
factory if  there  is  alkali  present  in  the 
soil,  but  the  success  of  Irish  potatoes  and 
alfalfa  is  a  good  sign.  The  way  to  grow 
them  is  to  start  sprouts  cut  from  the  old 
potatoes  in  a  slow  hot-bed.  These  sprouts 
are  planted  in  the  open  after  the  ground 
becomes  warm  and  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  for  sweet  potatoes  are  very  ten- 


THE  "NEW-WAY"  RAPID  SPRAYERS 


For  the  Average  Fruit  Grower 

"New  Way"  No.  2  Rapid  Sprayer,  equipped  with  2%  H.P.  engine; 
150  or  200-gallon  tank.  When  truck  is  not  ordered,  outfit  is 
equipped  with  false  bolster  to  fit  any  wagon. 

A  high  duty  guaranteed  outfit. 

For  the  Large  Fruit  Grower 

"New  Way"  No.  4  Rapid  Sprayer  is  especially  adapted  for  large 
orchards.  Equipped  with  3VL>  H.P.  "New  Way"  engine.  200-gallon 
tank. 

Insure  your  future  profits. 

For  the  Small  Fruit  Grower 

"New  Way"  JEWEL  Power  Sprayer,  equipped  with  iy2  H.P.  "New 
Way"  JEWEL  engine  and  150-gallon  tank.  For  young  trees  and 
small  orchards.   Light  and  economical. 

As  necessary  on  every  farm  as  a  plow. 

Also  the  "New  Way"  Skid  Outfit  is  very  popular.    Designed  to 
set  in  a  wagon  box.   Compact  and  very  serviceable. 
Clear  cypress  tanks;  steel  frame  and  bronze  parts.    Sure,  reliable 
and  guaranteed. 

"New  Way"  Sprayers  are  easy  to  operate;  they  work  perfectly  and 
maintain  uniform  pressure. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  00.,  San  Francisco 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  our  Sprayer  Catalog 
without  any  obligations  on  your  part  to  purchase. 


u^fi^-^  RUN  THE  FARM 

LIKE  A  FACTORY 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


American  manufacturers  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce better  farm  machinery  than 
is  made  in  any  other  country.  It's 
all  in  the  planning. 


California  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  scientific  methods — learn- 
ing to  plan.  One  of  their  best  helps  is  fertilizer  made  from  animal 
matter — returning  t„  the  soil  that  which  was  taken  from  it — like 
the  falling  of  the  leaves  and  the  decay  of  vegetation  enriches  the 
soil — nature's  way. 


Write  us  for  our  fertilizer  booklet — an  intelligent  presentation  of 
this  vital  subject. 

Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HONEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

means  more  than  merely  a  live  tree  or  plant.  It  means  more  than  a  good  root 
or  a  good  top.  It  meana  nursery  goods  with  the  best  efforts,  best  knowledge 
and  best  brains  of  the  grower  back  of  It,  to  Insure  the  planter  highest  results. 
Our  stock  Is  that  kind.  We  stand  and  are  known  for  quality  In  Nursery 
Stock  and  for  service  to  our  customers. 

Our  specialties  are  Deciduous  Trees,  Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Hardy 
Ornamentals. 

Complete  descriptive  catalog  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


TffeFRESN 


ERYCQlNC 


HONEST^^C^- STOCK, 


USE 


"Nonpareil" 

and  the 

Presto 
Plow  Tank 


For  Exterminating  Morulng  Glory,  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  and  all 
Weeds,  Insects  und  Germs  that  dwell  in  the  ground. 

And  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  Exterminate 

Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Ilorert.  Ants.  Root  Aphis,  Etc. 
These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers,  and  the  Manufactui ers.     Send  for  Booklet  P.  full 
particulars  and  prices. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 
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A  new  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  care  for  and  feed 

YOUR  CROPS 


Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil— Alfalfa,  cover  crops, 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

ll*-118  H.  7th  Street,  I. on  Aagelea,  Cat. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Beldi  Barley 

A  new  and  heavy  yielding  type. 
Recommended  by  University  of 
California. 

Brewing,  Feed  or  Hay 


Seed  for  Sale. 

I  n  HACIENDA,  INC 
Marysvllle,  Cal. 


Orange,  Lemon,  Grapefruit, 
Olives. 

Absolutely  free  of  scale  anc 
Insect  pests.  In  exceptionally 
vigorous  condition.  Large 
stock  of  both  Olive  and  Citrus 
Trees.  Grown  in  our  own  nur- 
series. 

Orders  Now  Being  Booiced. 

Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars. 


RICES  CITRUS  MISERIES 


L  I  N  D  J  AY. 


der.  You  should  then  start  the  sprouts 
about  a  month  before  the  date  at  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  start  them  in  the  open. 
The  sprouts  are  planted  in  rows  suffi- 
ciently distant  to  cultivate  say  2y2  to  3 
feet,  and  the  ground  hilled  up  pretty  well, 
irrigation  water  being  applied  in  the  hol- 
lows between  the  rows. — Editor. 


HOW  A  FARMER  STARTED  A 
REFORM. 


In  1909  a  farmer  named  E.  Sundberg, 
who  lived  in  Kennedy,  Michigan,  says  the 
Mobile  Register,  received  by  express  a 
casting  for  a  piece  of  farm  machinery. 
The  casting  was  worth  $2.50.  The  express 
charges  were  $32.  The  express  company 
was  immovable.  Sundberg  got  very  little 
satisfaction — then.  He  went  to  see  a  law- 
yer. He  started  proceedings  to  have  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  look  into 
the  matter  of  express  rates.  The  lawyer 
lawyered  around  for  a  while  and  the  case 
was  finally  moved  from  Minneapolis, 
where  it  started,  to  New  York.  Ordinarily 
a  change  across  the  continent  would  have 
discouraged  a  litigant,  but  not  Sundberg, 
who  by  this  time  was  beginning  to  fight. 

Sundberg  went  East  with  his  lawyer. 
He  saw  Franklin  K.  Lane,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  interested  Mr.  Lane.  The  latter 
caused  subpoenas  to  be  issued  for  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Wells-Fargo,  Adams,  United 
States,  and  other  express  companies,  and 
saw  that  the  documents  were  served.  It 
was  then  shown  on  examination  that  the 
companies  had  a  community  of  interest, 
the  directorates  were  "interlocking,"  and 
the  rates  charged  were  confiscatory  and 
unreasonable. 

The  inquiry  was  pursued  further  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
result  is  that  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Sund- 
berg's  $2.50  casting  cost  the  three  compa- 
nies a  revenue  of  $26,000,000  a  year.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  re- 
vised the  tariffs  of  the  companies  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
will  save  that  much  annually.  And  here 
too  is  the  parcel  post.  If  the  express  com- 
panies had  been  less  grasping  for  profits 
and  more  considerate  of  their  patrons,  the 
parcel  post  would  hardly  have  material- 
ized as  it  did. 


SEE  HIM  FIRST  I 


Before 


POTASH 
.  PAYS 


the  fertilizer  salesman  arrives,  go  to  your  dealer  and  explain  to  him  that 
you  will  not  buy  2  per  cent,  goods  that  contain  only  40  pounds  of  Potash 
per  ton.  Show  him  that  modern,  profitable  fertilizers  contain  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Potash,  and  that  the  composition  of  crops  and  the 
effect  of  crops  on  soils  require  that 
the  per  cent,  of  Potash  should  be 
increased  until  it  is  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  the  per  cent,  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  in  the  fertilizer.  It  is  this  grade  of  goods  that  pajs  you 
and  your  dealer  best.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  crops  are  better  and  the  actual  plant  food 
rests  less  per  pound. 

Write  as  for  Free  Book  wltb 
Profitable  Formulae 


POTASH 


Forkner  Orchard 
iCuliivator 

Does  more  work  with  less  cV.ft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Uo  To  Your  Treos 

Cultivating  the  entire  surt  i  -e  feneath  low  branches 
^i'^    without  distui  bing  bought  ot    ruit.   Write  for  cata- 
^■JX-J-S-^    logue  and  f  ee  book  "M  .deru  Orchard  T-l'age  " 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO      623  Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


'••v';.;->-'>^V:,-4H  wit 


It  s  Free 


WE  have  recently  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Crops",  written  by  P.  L.  McCreary 
who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  de- 
partment at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States 
Reclamrtion  Service. 

Mr.  McCreary  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast 
soil  conditions  and  is  an  expert  on  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 

Do  you  know  that  a  big  crop  draws  out  of  the  soil  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  plant  food  and  that  it  takes  two 
years  or  more  of  weathering  action  to  put  the  soil  into  a 
condition  so  that  plants  can  get  the  necessary  food  from  it  ? 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  ways  to  get  a  big  crop  every 
year  ? 

This  book  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographic  repro- 
ductions is  written  so  that  you  can  understand  every  word 
of  it.  Every  page  will  give  you  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion. You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
A  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  you  absolutely  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SECURITY  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Selling  Agents  tor  Southern  California,  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co. 
217  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  AVIOTA 

FERTILIZER 


Write  for  fhis  , 

unsertj  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MAiSZANILLO  OLIVES. 

Trees,  Plants.  Shrubs  Koses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Stock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facil'ties  are  unsurpassed. 
>f  you  anticipate  plar.Ung  Apples,  Roses  or  any 
ether  stock,  write  for  our  beautiful  1913-14 
Nursery  Catalog,  which  Is  full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  of  interest  to  every  planter. 

fLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC.. 
1200-1300  Iii'lliir.  Hill  Blvd..  Claremont,  Cal 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  nama.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  xu  know  what  y  ou  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


TREES   fix  SEED5  THAT 


For  27  years  I  have  suml'ed  my  mviy  customers  In  California  with  nursery  stock  and  seeds, 
witl"  '  -rcess.  1  have  3  t  nigerator  cars  going  to  California  points  during  the  winter,  so 
1  can  V  .  v  lev;  ca  time.  Here  are  a  few  ot  my  prices,  for  first  class  stock  only:  Apple  5c; 
Peach  7c.  15c;  Cherry  ,4c  each,  in  regular  Cal'forn'a  varieties.  !  ^ay  freight  on  $10.00  tree 
orders.    Write  ' . .  ,ny  big  beautifully  illustrated  Garden  book,  English  or  German.    It  is  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  ANO  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger) 
228  German  Bldg.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


300,000  Sour  Stock 


KnUHjJ  50,000  Sweet  StocK 

Fine  stocky  plan's.  4  incnea  ur  Write  us  for  prices  and  several  goou 
reasons  why  It  will  pay  you  to  r'flnt  now. 

Navels,  Valencia*.  Lemons  ooed)e*«j  Grapefruit.  We  have  about  50.000 
budded  trees  and  the  largest  -MruB  Seedling;  Nurseries  In  the  state.  Send  In 
your  orders  fo-  fall  or  spring  o->  -rery. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

Phon< — Pair  Oaka  2520. 


F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 

R.  1.  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  Longer  Catechism. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  I  transplant  large 
loganberry  vines  now  and  get  a  crop  next 
year,  or  when  should  it  be  done?  Can 
layers  or  tips  of  loganberries  be  put 
down  now  and  get  rooted  plants  for  next 
spring? 

Where  can  I  get  definite  and  detailed 
information  regarding  the  propagation  of 
olive  trees?  When  should  olive  cuttings 
or  tips  be  started,  and  how  long  a  time 
is  required  to  grow  the  trees  ready  for 
planting  in  orchard?  Where  can  I  get 
information  regarding  the  propagation  of 
roses,  berry  plants,  spineless  cactus,  pan- 
sies,  cabbage,  sweet  potato,  tomato  plants? 

Can  strawberries  be  put  out  now  and 
get  crop  next  year,  or  when  is  best  time 
to  plant  them? 

Will  "gyp  corn,"  or  milo  maize,  or 
sorghum  fodder  poison  stock  under  cer- 
tain conditions?  What  are  those  condi- 
tions and  how  prevent  it?  What  is  best 
stage  of  the  head  to  cut  milo  maize,  gyp 
corn,  or  sorghum  for  fodder?  Will  frosts 
injure  such  crops,  if  left  uncut  in  fields, 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Our  noil  grown  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-bill  dis- 
trict Is  free  from  every  disease  *r 
■est. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 


Our  Assortment  Is  Complete, 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking,  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb.  Berry  and 

Cactus  Specialist. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  roar  trees  direct  from  longest 
ritabliriird.  rnoft  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.    Save  money  -  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.   500  acres— SO  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree 

THE 

WOODBURN  NURSERIES 


»,  Ore. 


Grow 


Big  profits — lltBo  work,  no  (rouble,  tnrone  can 
grow  them,  Plant  spawn  now— first  crop  In  tit 
weeks.  Voo  can  tell  more  than  >ou  can  grow 
Too  always  get  big  prices,  We  teach  you  how. 
Free— furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  ARNOT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  fo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet 

vARJVDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  JNC^ 

^834  UN/ON  O/LBLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL^ 


sufficiently  to  spoil  them  for  feeding 
grain  or  fodder? 

What  is  best  grain  to  plant  for  growing 
cover  crop  in  orange  orchard  without  irri- 
gation and  when  should  it  be  planted? 

What  kind  of  lime  is  usually  used  for 
heavy  soil;  how  much  should  be  used  per 
acre,  and  when  should  it  be  applied  and 
How?  How  much  should  it  cost  per  100 
pounds? 

Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  crop  stimulant,  or  to  boost 
orange  trees  that  are  somewhat  back- 
ward? How  should  it  be  applied  and 
when,  and  how  much  per  acre  for  grain 
crop  or  hay,  and  how  much  per  tree  for 
a  small  three-year-old  orange  tree?  How 
close  to  tree  should  it  be  put?  How  much 
should  it  cost  per  100  pounds? 

Until  a  year  ago  I  "ran"  a  newspaper 
in  Nebraska,  so  I  know  how  easy  it  Is 
for  editors  to  answer  fool  questions,  and 
I  will  appreciate  the  information  you 
give  me  very  much.  I  did  very  well  in 
the  newspaper  business,  but  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  I'll  never  know  enough  to 
farm.  It  takes  time  and  money  to  learn 
by  experience;  of  course,  one  can  get 
much  information  from  one's  neighbors, 
but  I  find  the  average  rancher  who 
"knows  it  all,"  knows  too  much  that 
"hain't  so,"  as  Josh  Billings  says.  I  de- 
pend on  the  Rural  Press  a  great  deal, 
and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

One  other  question  and  I'll  quit  you  for 
this  time:  Do  you  know  of  a  thorough 
treatise  on  tree  pruning,  especially  or- 
ange trees?  J.  G.  Jessup. 

Lindsay,  Cal. 

The  above  is  a  personal  letter,  but  any 
editor  who  writes  such  a  letter  knows 
well  enough  he  must  run  the  risk  of 
having  "copy"  made  of  his  stuff. 

We  cannot  speak  from  experience  in 
transplanting  large  loganberries.  We 
would  expect,  however,  to  maintain  their 
life  and  to  get  some  fruit  next  year  by 
careful  transplanting,  cutting  away  all 
the  old  wood  and  shortening  by  about  one- 
half  the  canes  which  grew  during  last 
summer.  Transplanting  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  sufficiently 
moist  and  the  plant  as  nearly  dormant 
as  possible.  Layers  or  tips  cannot  be  se- 
cured now,  but  are  usually  best  grown 
during  the  growing  season  of  the  plant — 
during  next  spring  and  early  summer.  Of 
course,  if  the  soil  temperature  during  the 
winter  should  be  sufficiently  high,  rooting 
will  take  place  to  some  extent,  for  it 
depends  upon  suitable  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture  combined. 

Full  information  concerning  growing 
olives  and  other  fruits  from  cuttings  or 
from  seed,  and  the  cultivation  of  common 
vegetables  are  given  in  detail  in  our 
books,  "California  Fruits"  and  "California 
Vegetables."  There  is  no  book  giving  all 
the  details  of  the  growing  of  flowering 
plants,  written  specially  for  California 
conditions.  Our  floral  books  are  largely 
written  from  the  esthetic  and  impres- 
sionistic points  of  view. 

Strawberries  can  be  planted  out  now 
if  soil  moisture  is  sufficient  and  enduring 
until  the  plants  become  rooted.  They  are, 
however,  better  transplanted  early  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  springtime. 

Sorghums  generally  contain  poison  in 
their  rankest  growth,  generally  the 
growth  that  comes  after  cutting.  Such 
growth  becomes  safe  if  cut  and  wilted 
before  feeding.  A  very  little  frost  will 
kill  all  sorghum  plants  and  reduce  the 
feeding  value  of  the  forage  therefrom. 
Probably  for  highest  feeding  value,  dry, 
the  plants  should  be  cut  while  the  seed 
is  in  the  milk. 

The  best  grain  for  cover  crop  is  rye, 
because  it  grows  with  a  maximum  o-f 
moisture  and  at  low  temperatures,  there- 
fore makes  quick  winter  growth,  but  un- 


MOM'S 

Send  for  Our  Book 

Sweet  Pea  Culture" 


It  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  and  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  newer  and  better  known  Spen- 
cer and  Grandiflora  varieties.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive works  on  the  Sweet  Pea  in 
existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  contains  a 
list  of  our  new  bulb  stock.  Sent  to  any 
address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  booking  or  Jen  now  for  plants  and  trees,  A 
special  list  of  nursery  stock       oe  mailed  on  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 

117Jack«on  Street  San  Francisco 

Sweet  Ras! 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrate  d  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL,   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF   CAI...  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  apply  this  rich  Phosphorus  fertilizer 
to  your 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  winter  rains  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  this  means  that  the  available 
plant  food  will  help  the  fruiting  next  year  wonderfully. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

BURBANK  CACTUS  A  SPECIALTY 
All  information  free  of  charge.  Send  for  catalogue. 
JOHN  ZURR,  Proprietor 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  soil 

To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.    Write  or  call  on  us. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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less  you  are  sure  of  abundant  moisture 
for  the  orange  trees,  nothing  should  be 
grown  between  them. 

Common  builders'  lime,  or  the  air- 
slaked  form  thereof,  is  most  available 
for  improving  heavy  soils  and  can  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  pounds 
per  acre  and  repeated.  The  best  time 
to  apply  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  it  can  be  spread  from  a 
wagon,  being  careful  to  keep  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  Prices  must  be  had  from  ad- 
vertising dealers. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose which  you  mention,  but  care  must 
be  had  not  to  use  it  in  excess,  and  it 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 

-ALSO  


Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
Frencb  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

POINDEXTER  <&  SNITZER,  State  Agts. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only   fertilizer  made  that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
26%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL.  CO., 

Are.  and  Ketth  St.,  San  Franctac*. 


should  be  evenly  scattered  and  not  very 
near  to  the  trees.  About  200  pounds  to 
the  acre  thus  applied  is  a  safe  quantity. 
You  must  obtain  prices  from  dealers. 

Full  details  for  pruning  various  fruit 
trees  are  given  in  the  book  "California 
Fruits,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
above. 


ABOUT  ALMONDS  AND  OLIVES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  the 
correct  time  of  the  year  to  prune  almond 
trees;  also  when  to  sow  bitter  almond  nuts 
to  use  in  raising  trees.  Also  when  to 
prune  olive  trees.  My  olives  are  decreas- 
ing in  size  and  quantity  from  year  to 
year,  yet  they  are  in  good  shape  and  look 
healthy. — B.,  Burson. 

[You  can  prune  almond  trees  at  any 
time  during  the  dormant  season;  that  is, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  until  they 
come  again.  Probably  no  time  would  be 
better  than  the  present,  for  if  all  the 
leaves  have  not  yet  fallen  they  have  still 
discharged  their  function  for  the  year. 

Bitter  almonds  can  be  planted  now  if 
the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  germinate 
them  and  to  encourage  the  rooting  of 
the  seedling.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  plant  in  a  place  where  win- 
ter water  is  likely  to  stand.  On  the  whole, 
In  order  to  get  continuous  moisture  and 
suitable  temperature,  it  is  usually  better 
to  keep  the  nuts  in  a  box  of  moist  but 
not  wet  sand  until  the  outside  ground 
begins  to  warm  up  after  the  coldest  weath- 
er in  January. 

Olive  trees  may  be  pruned  at  almost 
any  time.  Heavy  pruning,  however,  had 
better  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  just 
about  the  time  that  the  new  growth  is 
commencing.  As  for  the  bearing  of  your 
older  trees,  if  you  are  sure  that  they  re- 
ceive moisture  enough  to  be  thrifty,  the 
use  of  fertilizers  to  stimulate  their  vigor 
would  be  desirable.  The  application  of 
farmyard  manure  now,  to  be  leached  out 
by  the  rains  and  subsequently  plowed  into 
the  ground,  would  be  a  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. Lacking  farmyard  manure,  a 
"complete  commercial  fertilizer"  should  be 
used,  as  the  dealers  advertising  in  our 
columns  will  advise  you  if  you  correspond 
with  them. — Editor.] 


WINTER  RHUBARB  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  the 
culture  of  rhubarb  and  would  like  to  hav^ 
some  information  as  to  the  success  of 
Winter  Rhubarb  Giant  strains  from  any 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  or 
Modesto. — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

[We  understand  these  varieties  are  per- 
forming satisfactorily  in  that  district,  but 
we  have  no  specific  accounts  of  results. 
Growers  are  invited  to  state  their  experi- 
ence with  the  plants,  as  "Subscriber"  re- 
quests.— Editor.  ] 


BISMARCK  APPLE  AND  DWARF 
BARTLETTS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
the  experience  of  your  California  read- 
ers with  the  Bismarck  apple,  also  with 
dwarf  apple  trees  and  Bartlett  pears  on 
quince  root.  Are  they  satisfactory  as  to 
vigor,  productiveness,  and  quality  of 
fruit?  I  should  not  think  of  using  them 
except  as  fillers. — A  Subscriber,  Upland. 

[There  is  very  little  experience  with 
the  Bismarck  and  with  dwarf  pears  to 
be  had  in  this  State,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  results  of  trials 
for  publication. — Editor.  1 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation of  Australia  is  to  install  a  pulp- 
ing plant  to  deal  with  medium-grade  to- 
matoes and  stone  fruits  that  cannot  be 
sold  fresh.  A  satisfactory  offer  is  said 
to  have  been  secured  for  all  the  pulp  that 
can  be  sold. 


=Whcn  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX-Use  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide  -Insecticide-Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 


1 


-o  it- 


Rex  IVfiscitole  Oils 

 OR  

Rex  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.    No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  Book — 
"PROGRESSIVE  fn 
CULTIVATION"—  ^ 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  jft  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  uses 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  54  ' 

HEQCULES  POWDEI^CO. 

Chronicle  Building,        -        .        San  Francisco,  Cal,  U.  S.  A. 
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NAME 


ALL  VARIETIES 

•  f  fruits  both  citrus  and  riecid  nous,  as 
well  as  nuts,  berries,  vli.es,  etc..  In 
every  good  sort,  can  be  obtained  from 
tne«e  great  California  nurseries  at 
attractive  pi  ices.  Our  stock  is  grown  I 
under  Ideal  soi>  and  climatic  condi- 
tions by  experts — and  is  guaranteed 
TRUE   TO  NAME. 

PLANT  WALNUTS 

FOR  PROFIT 

We  nave  a  fine  stock  of  Franquette 
and  Mayette,  which  are  the  leading 
varieties  and  splendid  producers.  Can 
also  spply  Concord,  Eureka.  Placentia 
Perfection,  etc.     Ask  for  quotations. 

CONSULT  WITH  US 
— FREE 

about  your  plans.  Our  advice  and 
suggestions  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
We  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  your 
locality  and  can  intelligently  counsel 
with  you  about  what  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  setting  out 
any  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  EVERGREENS.  PALMS,  etc., 
you  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
us.  We  have  a  magnificent  stock.  In- 
cluding a  splendid  assortment  of  Hardy 
Field  Grown  Roses. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Send  us  your  list  for  quotations. 


O  ir  book,  "California  Horticulture,"  Is 
a  reliable  guide  for  every  planter.  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Price.  25c  postpaid.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  coin. 


|ncher(je 

Nurseries 

Box  18  Fresno.  California-^ 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARE    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  canning  berries  tbe 
world  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Brlceland.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  fre  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  now  to  sow   the   seed,   raise  the 

Slants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
escribes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  SOc. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S45  S.  Mala  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Fruit  Notes. 

The  California  Date  Farming  Co.  ex- 
pects 250  to  600  pounds  of  dates  from 
each  of  its  Deglet  Noor  date  trees,  this 
being  the  second  year  in  bearing. 

The  Chico  Cured  Fruit  Association  is 
packing  and  shipping  about  a  car  of 
prunes  and  peaches  a  day. 

At  a  conference  in  Fresno  recently  be- 
tween J.  P.  Dargitz,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
'ornia  Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  and  peach 
! rowers  interested  in  the  formation  of  a 
v  alifornia  peach  company  the  lines 
ot  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  phead  with  the  fk'i'Cta  com- 
pany, but  to  co-operate  with  die  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange  in  marketing  the  prod- 
ucts. 

George  Rose,  a  rancher  near  Woodville. 
Tulare  county,  is  to  greatly  increase  his 
olive  acreage. 

The  apple  season  is  closing  in  the  Gold 
Ridge  of  Sonoma  county.  Although  the 
crop  is  moderate  and  worms  were  bad, 
the  season  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
financially. 

Practically  all  of  the  prunes  in  the 
Napa  valley  have  been  sold  by  the  grow- 
ers.   The  crop  was  far  below  normal. 

The  citrus  fruit  men  in  Butte  county 
state  that  the  fruit  this  year  is  coloring 
a  great  deal  slower  than  usual,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  shipping  season  is 
much  later. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Growers'  Dried  Fruit  Co.  was  held  at 
Fresno,  last  week,  to  take  steps  for  the 
solicitation  of  stock  subscriptions. 

From  600  to  700  sacks  of  walnuts  are 
being  received  at  the  Richland  Walnut 
Association's  packing-house,  three  times  a 
week. 

The  fruit-shipping  season  at  Vacaville 
closed  last  week,  747  cars  having  been 
shipped  from  that  section  this  year,  as 
against  781  cars  last  year. 

The  orange-picking  season  started  at 
Palermo,  Butte  county,  this  week,  and 
those  in  a  position  to  know  state  that 
this  year's  crop  will  not  be  so  large  as 
that  of  last  year. 

The  harvesting  of  the  olive  crop  is  now 
on  at  Corning,  Tehama  county,  and  while 
the  crop  is  not  so  large  as  last  year,  the 
quality  and  prices  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  olive  growers'  exchange  is  paying 
$190  per  ton  for  the  entire  run  delivered, 
but  some  growers  sold  on  the  trees  for 
$150. 

A  30-acre  tract  has  been  leased  by 
Hughson  parties  in  Stanislaus  county 
which  will  be  used  for  nursery  purposes. 

C.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Selma,  Fresno  coun- 
ty, realized  $7,125  from  nine  acres  of 
Tuscan  cling  peaches  which  were  sold  to 
the  cannery  this  year. 

The  Sebastopol  apple  pricking  season 
closed  this  week  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  years  for  some  time,  as  priced- 
held  up  well  until  the  close  and  were 
not  seriously  affected  by  Northern-grown 
fruit  as  it  is  some  years. 

The  lemon  rate  case  was  decided  last 
week  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, in  favor  of  the  shippers.  The  rate 
of  $1  per  hundred  freight  on  lemons  from 
California  to  Eastern  markets  was  de- 
cided as  fair  and  compensatory  as  against 
the  $1.15  rate  asked  by  the  railroads. 

Four  hundred  tons  of  prunes  were 
burned  at  the  Frank  Fruit  Packing  House 
near  San  Jose  last  week. 

A  letter  from  a  walnut  grower  of  Ven- 
tura county  states  that  the  demand  for 
walnuts  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
That  at  the  price  of  16c  for  No.  1  Soft- 
shells,  orders  have  been  received  for  near- 
ly eight  times  his  supply.  From  other 
sources  it  is  learned  that  the  first  esti- 
mate of  600  to  700  cars  of  walnuts  was 


It  Costs  MORE  to  Produce 
_  POOR  Fruit  Than  GOOD  Fruit 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  to  know  the  most  efficient  method  for  protecting  pour 
orchard  from  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases. 

IN  THE  WEST,  fruit  varieties  in  different  localities  differ  in  their  suscepti- 
bility to  diseases.  Special  directions  for  control,  on  account  of  different 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  best  results. 

OUR  FREE  INFORMATION  BUREAU  was  established  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  advice  of  experts  and  authorities  is  FREE  TO  ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

S.  W.  FOSTER,  former  Fiela  Entomologist.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  this  bureau.  Many  years  of  special  study  of 
orchard  problems  under  Western  conditions.  m.i«e  his  advice  to  fruit  growers 
absolutely  reliable. 

WRITE  HIM  TODAY  for  special  blank*,  which  should  be  filled  out  and  re- 
turned. Then  Mr.  Foster  will  give  you  specific  instructions  for  your  particu- 
lar orchard  operations. 

We  manufacture  "Orchard  Brand  spray  materials — special  mixtures  for 
specific  insect  and  fungous  trouc-ns.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  standard,  paste 
and  powder,  for  killing  codling  moth  and  chewing  insects.  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  Tri-Plumblc.  paste,  specially  designed  for  use  in  humid,  foggy 
sections  of  the  West.  Arsenlte  of  Zinc,  powder,  for  killing  chewing  In- 
sects on  truck  crops.  Lime  Slphur  Solution,  for  use  on  fruit  trees  during 
dormant  period.  Atomic  Sulphur  fungicide,  for  use  on  Peach  trees  to 
control  brown  rot;  on  Apple  Tiees  to  control  mildew,  leaf-spots,  cedar- 
rust  and  scab — also  for  red  spiders  and  mites.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste, 
fungicide  for  general  use  on  Hants;  for  celery  blight,  peach  blight,  etc. 
Soluble  Oil  and  Oil  Emulsion,  for  dormant  treatment  of  fruit  trees  and 

for  pear  thrlps,  etc. 

Spray  peach  and  apple  trees  NOW  to  prevent  blight  and  gummosts  next 
spring.  Orehard  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste,  Is  made  from  pare 
chemicals  In  concentrated  form — ready  for  diluting  In  spray  tank. 

Write  Mr.  Foster  today  for  special  blanks. 
General  Chemical  Company  of  California 
Royal  Insurance  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Special  Notice  to 

IRRIGATORS 

Who  are  interested  in 

DEEP  WELL  PUMPING 


We  extend  to  you  a  very  special  invitation  to  come 
to  Pomona  and  let  us  help  you  solve  your  irrigation 
problems.  We  ate  located  In  the  center  of  the  larg- 
est deep  well  pumping  district  In  the  wor'd:  have  had 
many  years  experience  'n  the  manufacture  and  in- 
stallation of  pumping  plants  of  all  sizes  and  ca-*  .o 
of  material  assistance  to  you.  The  .aliroad  fare  to 
Pomona  Is  very  low  and  we  believe  that  you  can 
greatly  profit  by  a  visit  here,  not  only  with  the  ob- 
ject in  view  of  visiting  our  plant,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  others. 

If  you  can't  find  It  convenient  to  come  to  Pomona, 
write  us  stating  your  difficulties  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  advise  with  you.  Our  1913-1914  pump  catalogue 
No.  52  P  Is  now  ready  for  distribution.    Write  for  a 

copy 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Or  see  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents: 
PEASE- BUND  Y-TAYLOR.  CO..  Porterville. 


too  low;  that  now  the  traffic  men  claim 
their  roads  will  ship  over  800  cars. 


Field  Crops. 

Seeding  has  begun  on  the  West  Side 
in  Stanislaus  and  Merced  counties,  and 
the  largest  acreage  will  be  planted  to 


grain  that  has  gone  in  for  a  number  of 
years. 

J.  H.  McKnight,  of  the  Biggs  section, 
has  purchased  1,100  acres  near  Nelson 
which  he  will  plant  to  hay  and  grain 
and  partly  to  rice  also. 

Owners  of  land  in  the  Oakdale  district 
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that  is  suitable  for  c  ce  growing  are  con- 
sidering making  ia.rge  plantings  next 
year. 

The  Tweed  Rancn  &  Land  Co.,  of  Wil- 
lows, expects  to  i  l.int  50  acres  of  rice 
next  year. 

A  2,000-sack  crop  of  Milo  maize  was 
harvested  by  H.  Boone,  of  Tipton,  from 
an  80-acre  field. 

A  car  shortage  is  reported  in  the  Biggs 
section  by  the  rice  growers,  who  are 
through  harvesting  and  are  now  ready  to 
«hip. 

According  to  advices  given  out  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  the  rice  crop 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  will  amount  to 
7500  tons  this  year. 

Five  carloads  of  celery  are  being 
shipped  daily  from  Contra  Costa  county 
by  the  California  Vegetable  Union  to 
Lastern  points.  Although  the  season  is 
earlier  than  usual,  the  quality  is  fine, 
and  it  is  expected  to  bring  good  prices. 

G.  K.  Aoki,  one  of  the  largest  Japan- 
ese land-hold  srs  in  the  State,  expects  that 
his  countrymen  will  invade  the  rice-grow- 
ing section  in  Butle  county  in  the  near 
future 

The  sugar  beet  factory  at  Hamilton 
City,  Butte  county,  has  closed  for  an  in- 
deflnitt  period,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  re- 
cent tariff  revision  on  sugar.  The  crop 
on  the  Moreland,  Wilson,  and  Pheland 
ranches  this  year  was  excellent,  but  the 
company  expects  to  plant  10,000  acres  to 
barley  on  its  holdings  the  coming  win- 
ter. 

More  pumping  plants  than  ever  before 
are  being  put  in  around  Porterville. 


Grape  Notes. 

The  first  straight  car  of  Emperors 
shipped  from  Fresno  sold  in  New  York 
for  $1,750. 

The  wineries  in  the  Fresno  district 
have  about  all  closed  for  the  season.  The 
ruling  price  was  $10  per  ton,  and  for 
second  crop  Muscats  $10  to  $12. 

The  Forestville  winery,  Sonoma  county, 
crushed  $40,000  worth  of  grapes  this  year. 

Free  selling  of  raisins  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  is  being  done.  Offers 


ITRUS 

ees\ 

We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent stock  of  citrus 
trees  In  all  varieties. 

ORANGES 
LEMONS 

also  a  fine  stock  ol 

OLIVES 


and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES,  ETC.  Our 
stock  being  all  grown  in  the  choic- 
est spots  of  California — under  per- 
fect soil  and  climatic  conditions — 
Insures  stock  that  is  strong  and 
thrifty  and  will  give  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1611  E.  Washington  SI. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties  of   trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
about  December 
1st.    Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy  when 
ready? 


_  fel  .  til  W  It  Kills  the  Squirrels 
I  sQuiRLGOPHENE  |  With  Only  One  Treatment 

Kilmol  5352  U.  S.  Squirrel  Destructor 

Costs  Less  than  1  SSf„£i?SSe  for  Each  Squirrel. 


1).  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Model 


The  Government 
uses  Kilmol 


Because  it  can  be  used  every  month  in  the  year. 
Because  it  is  the  most  efficient. 
Because  ONE  application  does  the  work. 
Because  it  costs  only  18  to  28  cents  per  acre. 

COMPARE  THIS  WITH 

Poisoned  Grain,  which  costs  40  to  50  cents  an  acre,  and  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage only  in  the  dry  season, 

OR 

Carbon  Bisulphide,  which  costs  60  to  75  cents  an  acre,  and  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage only  in  the  wet  season. 


1 

PI 

f 

1  gallon  tins      $  1.50 
5  gallon  tins  6.00 
55  gallon  drums  60.50 

H  SQUIRLGOPHENE  | 

Buy  It  from 
your  Dealer 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  KILMOL,  if  he  does  not  know  its 
advantages  over  other  methods — then  for  your  own  protection, 
send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  and 
we  will  send  you  complete  and  convincing  information  regard- 
ing KILMOL.   Address  today 

Herbert  F.  Dugan-Dept.  CI  SH\KH5 

$1.00  worth  of  Kilmol  today  is  worth  $10.00 


$9.75 


This  Squirrel 
Destructor  is  an 

apparatus  for 
forcing  poison- 
ous gas  into  the  squirrel  burrow,  13.3 
cubic  feet  of  KILMOL  gas  is  forced 
into  the  burrow,  and  being  heavier  than 
air,  remains  in  the  burrow  several 
hours,  which  means  death  to  the  squir- 
rel.  Failure  is  impossible. 

worth  of  crops  tomorrow. 


of  outside  packers  to  undersell  appear 
to  be  practically  Ignored  by  the  trade, 
especially  since  there  are  almost  no  out- 
side goods  to  sell,  despite  the  offers. 

As  half  of  the  Emperor  grape  crop  has 
been  harvested,  it  is  expected  that  the 
fruit-shipping  season  will  end  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  about  two  weeks.  Prices 
this  year  have  usually  been  much  better 
than  those  of  last  year. 

The  vintage  season  in  the  Napa  dis- 
trict has  just  closed,  having  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  for  several  years,  as 
the  season  has  been  favorable  for  pick- 
ing and  the  average  price  tins  been  $23. 


Miscellaneous. 

It  is  expected  that  the  poultry  show  to 
be  held  at  Coalinga,  December  18,  19, 
and  20,  will  bring  out  many  entries,  as 
there  are  already  103  birds  entered. 

Work  was  started  last  wek  on  a  large 
well  on  the  ranch  owned  ty  the  Sierra 
Vista  Winery  Co.,  near  Chowchilla.  Most 
of  the  tract  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa. 

L.  W.  Hill,  a  large  fruit-grower  of  Ore- 
gon, has  purchased  the  Frank  Petray 
place  in  Sonoma  county  and  will  build 
on  it  next  year. 

Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  district,  his  resignation  having 
gone  into  effect  November  1. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company 


Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  Humboldt  counties. 


The  Land  of 
OPPORTUNITY 

Literature  on  request. 


J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  A., 
808  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARMOGERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application  will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 

-®3S  Without  and  With 

Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 
Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 
All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed&PlantO). 

326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT,  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us, 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T.  F.  Laugenour,  of  Sutter  county,  re- 
cently sold  357  acres  of  land  to  J.  C. 
Carly,  of  Sacramento. 


C.  E.  Byrns,  of  Woodland,  has  pur- 
chased 640  acres  of  land  near  Gridley 
and  will  plant  it  to  rice  next  year. 
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Development  at  the  Hopland 

Stock  Farm. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

When  a  wealthy  man  takes  up  some  special 
branch  of  farming,  poultry  is  the  last  thing  that 
would  be  expected,  that  is,  on  a  large  scale  and  as 
a  straight  commercial  proposition.  The  poultry 
plant  at  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm  is  therefore  un- 
usual, as  being  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
place  despite  tbe  name  of  the  ranch.  The  plant  is 
also  noteworthy  in  its  size,  completeness  and  the 
scope  of  the  operations  undertaken.  It  is  not  only 
well  planned,  but  to  all  appearances  is  as  well  and 
efficiently  conducted  as  any  plant  well  could  be, 
and  it  is  said  as  a  financial  venture  to  be  a  won- 
derful success,  paying  better  dividends  than  any 
other  branch  of  live  stock  could,  if  poultry  can 
be  called  live  stock.  And  it  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  plant  is  merely  a  commercial 
proposition,  not  a  hobby  or  a  fancy  breeding 
plant.  It  is  also  probably  the  largest  poultry 
plant  in  California,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  country.  Practically  every  branch  of  poul- 
try raising  is  conducted  within  its  boundaries. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  is  owned  by  A.  W. 
Foster,  formerly  presidenl  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  railroad,  which  runs  through  the  northern 
coast  counties  and  within  a  mile  of  the  ranch; 
regent  of  the  University  of  California  and  holder 
of  other  public  offices.  It  was  started  as  a  sum- 
mer home,  and  later  racing  stables  were  estab- 
lished there.  When  the  racing  game  died,  the 
horses  were  disposed  of,  and  two  years  ago  the 
poultry  plant  was  established  on  the  site  of  the 
track,  and  now  other  branches  of  purebred  stock 
are  being  established  also,  including  Short-horn 
cattle,  Shropshire  sheep,  and  Berkshire  hogs. 
There  are  also  a  few  purebred  Ilolsteins  and  about 
80  head  of  Hungarian  ponies,  which  have  been 
kept  on  the  place  for  many  years.  This  herd  is  the 
only  one  of  the  breed  in  California.  The  animals 
are  nearly  as  small  as  Shetland  ponies,  some  of 
them  smaller,  hardy,  graceful  and  fine  travelers. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
features  of  the  place.  Visitors  at  the  State  Fair 
will  be  acquainted  with  a  few  of  these. 

The  ranch  itself  occupies  2200  acres  of  land  one 
mile  east  of  Hopland  station  in  southern  Mendo- 
cino county.  Of  these,  500  acres  and  over  is  rich 
bottom  land  in  the  Russian  river  valley,  the  other 
is  hill  land,  range  for  sheep,  cattle  and  horses. 

A  son,  Robert  N.  Foster,  has  been  manager  of 
the  place  for  several  years,  although  the  father, 
A.  W.  Foster,  is  the  ultimate  authority. 

Size  and  Scope. — An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  plant 
can  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  8600  laying  hens 
are  kept,  and  not  a  mongrel  or  crossbred  in  the  lot. 
Eggs  are  produced  for  the  market  or  to  sell  to 
hatcheries  or  to  be  hatched  on  the  pkice.  Day-old 
chicks,  partly-grown  fowls  or  laying  hens  are  all 
sold,  either  fancy  or  commercial  stock.  Every- 
thing done  on  any  poultry  plant  is  done  here.  A 
very  important,  almost  a  fundamental,  part  of  the 
work  is  in  the  development  of  an  egg-laying  strain. 

And.  as  was  indicated,  not  only  were  these  ideas 
developed  properly  and  suitable  equipment  pro- 
vided, but  from  the  standpoint  of  achievement  the 
results  have  been  everything  that  could  be  hoped 
for,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  poultry  and  for 
financial  returns.  It  is  few  large  plants  that 
obtain  such  good  results. 

Practically  all  of  the  fowls  are  single  comb 
White  Leghorns,  the  commercial  fowl  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  a  time  a  number  of  other  breeds  were 
also  kept,  but  these  have  been  discarded,  although 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  will  be  raised  as  the  breed 
it  is  believed  will  be  best  suited  to  the  California 
farmer  as  an  all-round  or  general  purpose  fowl. 
These  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  number  as 
compared  with  the  Leghorns,  although  all  that  are 
kept  are  of  the  best  of  breeding. 

Two  other  kinds  of  fowls  are  also  kept  as  being 
required  by  circumstances,  Toulouse  geese  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  A  flock  of  geese  is  kept  as  a  kind 
of  watch  dog.  They  wander  loose  at  their  own 
sweet  will  and  no  marauder  with  two  or  four  feet 
can  come  near  them  without  the  ranch  being 
aroused.  The  turkeys  have  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  ranch,  seldom  coming  near  the  poultry 
plant,  however,  cleaning  out  grasshoppers  and 


living  at  slight  expense.  Both  geese  and  turkeys 
are  purebred  and  only  the  highest  class  males  are 
permitted  to  run  in  the  flocks  and  both  class  of 
foAvls  are  quite  profitable. 

The  Poultry  System.— While  all  necessary  care 
is  given  to  every  branch  of  poultry  raising,  the 
natural  place  to  start  is  with  the  breeding.  The 
mothers,  or  at  least  grandmothers  of  all  the  hens 
on  the  place,  are  not  only  of  pure  breeding  and  up 
to  standard  in  form,  but  are  trapnested  the  whole 
of  the  first  year  as  pullets.  There  is  one  man  look- 
ing after  the  trapnesting  all  the  time,  and  he  has 
enough  to  do,  though  not  so  much  that  he  cannot 
do  it  well.  These  pullet  eggs  are  not  used  for 
hatching,  but  the  fowls  that  lay  up  to  require- 
ments are  kept  to  provide  eggs  the  next  year, 
being  mated  with  birds  from  high  laying  hens. 

There  are  not  enough  hens  from  these  eggs  to 
supply  the  whole  plant,  but  as  many  as  are  raised 
are  kept  and  all  hens  whose  eggs  are  used  for 
hatching  are  mated  to  roosters  from  trapnested 
mothers.  The  best  pullets  are  trapnested  the  fol- 
lowing year,  so  there  are  continued  generations  of 
hens  with  egg  records,  while  all  the  roosters  in  the 
plant  and  many  of  the  hens  used  in  breeding  com- 
mercial fowls  are  from  egg-laying  strains.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  a  large  part  of  the  vitality 
of  the  fowls  on  the  plant  comes  from  this  breed- 
ing work. 

As  an  illustration  of  efficiency,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  average  egg  production  from  the  rank 
and  file  last  year,  not  including  trapnested  birds, 
was  more  than  150  eggs  per  fowl. 

Young  Stock. — There  is  a  capacity  for  50,000 
fowls  raised  per  year,  from  January  to  July,  with 
40.000  as  the  general  working  ideal.  After  the 
chickens  are  taken  from  the  incubators  they  are 
removed  to  the  brooder  houses,  to  be  kept  for  six 
weeks.  These  brooder  houses  have  large  yards 
on  the  south  side,  wire  covered,  so  that  the  chick- 
ens can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  develop  hardi- 
ness. At  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  are  removed 
to  colony  houses,  which  are  located  in  yards  about 
10  ft.  wide  by  30  deep.  Brooders  are  supplied  in 
these  houses  if  desired  so  that  whenever  there  is  a 
rush  with  the  incubators  the  chickens  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  brooder  houses  in  three  weeks  and 
placed  in  the  colony  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  fall  while  only  a  few  chickens  were  being 
hatched,  they  were  put  in  the  colony  houses  direct 
from  the  incubators.  These  yards  are  seeded  to 
rape  and  grass  to  give  the  chickens  green  food  to 
eat  and  nice  moist  ground  to  work  in.  It  is  a 
rule  in  every  part  of  the  plant  to  give  lots  of 
space  to  the  fowls,  in  the  brooder,  colony  houses 
and  laying  houses  and  yards.  Not  a  small  part  of 
the  success  and  the  vitality  of  the  fowls  evidently 
comes  from  this. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  success  with  the  chicks, 
there  were  about  65  to  85  little  chickens  in  each 
of  the  colony  houses  about  the  middle  of  October 
and  the  card  record  on  each  gate  showed  perhaps 
one  chicken  dead,  perhaps  four,  sometimes  none 
for  chickens  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  And 
this  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  baby  chicks  hatch 
with  the  least  vitality. 

And  a  noteworthy  feature  was  that  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  little  cockerels,  hardly  as  large  as 
a  robin,  were  marching  around  with  combs  that 
in  proportion  to  their  size  would  not  do  discredit 
to  many  yearling' roosters.  It  is  almost  ridiculous 
to  see  how  mature  they  look,  about  the  same  as  a 
two  year  old  in  a  frock  coat  and  a  stove  pipe  hat. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here  in  separating  the  cock- 
erels from  the  pullets  at  ten  weeks  old.  the  cock- 
erels going  to  fattening  crates,  or  if  from  trap- 
nested  stock  and  up  to  specification,  to  free  range. 

At  ten  weeks  the  pullets  also  go  out  to  free 
range  in  barley  stubble  or  pasture,  where  they 
have  all  out  of  doors  to  roam  in.  They  remain 
there  until  about  laying  age.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
say  that  a  large  part  of  their  vitality  is  due  to  hav- 
ing this  free  range.  They  are  all  kept  in  one  big 
field,  but  in  numerous  houses,  where  not  too  many 
are  in  each  house  and  there  is  no  overcrowding. 

In  the  breeding  pens  which  contain  about  175 
laying  hens  one  rooster  is  kept  to  15  hens,  the 
roosters  being  removed  every  30  days  and  others 


being  put  in  their  place,  giving  for  the  season 
one  rooster  to  seven  or  eight  hens.  This  is  done 
to  insure  fertility  and  vitality.  Even  fewer  roost- 
ers are  used  with  heavy  breeds. 

Houses. — The  laying  hens  are  in  two  long  series 
of  houses  facing  south,  yards  being  both  in  front 
and  rear.  One  row  is  of  two  story  houses,  another 
of  the  regular  one-story  open-front  houses.  Nine 
square  feet  of  house  space  is  given  per  hen,  a  large 
amount,  and  the  yards  are  large  in  proportion. 

The  two  story  houses  are  for  breeding  birds 
and  only  a  few  hens,  as  stated  before,  are  kept  in 
a  yard.  The  one  story  houses  are  larger  and  are 
for  the  production  of  market  eggs  only.  They  are 
more  on  the  line  of  the  modern  open  front  houses 
with  500  to  1000  hens  in  each,  except  that  fewer 
hens  than  usual  are  kept  in  proportion  to  the 
space  given.  In  the  two  story  houses  where  breed- 
ing hens  only  are  kept,  the  litter  is  kept  on  the 
ground  floor  and  the  nests  and  dust  boxes  on  the 
upper  story,  which  is  entered  by  an  incline  on  the 
outside.  Two  stories  make  more  work  than  a 
single  story  house,  but  the  extra  space  and  other 
benefits  justify  the  extra  trouble  when  the  eggs 
are  used  for  hatching. 

Feeding  Methods.— All  feed  is  prepared  on  the 
place  and  all  except  green  stuff  purchased.  There 
is  a  mill  where  materials  are  ground  and  mixed. 
This  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  buying  prepared 
foods,  but  the  main  idea  is  to  get  just  the  combin- 
ation of  food  materials  desired.  The  poultry  su- 
perintendent knows  just  what  is  needed  at  every 
period  of  the  year  or  at  any  age  of  fowl  and  ex- 
actly the  right  proportion  of  the  different  food 
materials  can  be  given.  The  mash  itself  and  other 
foods  given  are  prepared  and  distributed  from  a 
small  building  at  the  center  of  the  plant. 

The  feeding  schedule  is  as  follows:  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  feeding  of  grain  is  given, 
at  nine  o'clock  greens,  at  eleven  o'clock  a  wet 
mash,  at  three,  more  greens,  and  at  five  o'clock, 
a  heavy  feed  of  grain  as  a  scratching  feed.  This 
keeps  the  fowls  busy  eating  or  digesting  feeds  all 
the  time. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  so-called  joke  of  the 
poultryman  that  had  his  hen  houses  lighted  so 
that  he  could  light  up  and  darken  the  plant  sev- 
eral times  in  24  hours  and  fool  the  hens  into  lay- 
ing several  times  the  regular  number  of  eggs. 
There  is  the  suggestion  of  this  plan  here,  but  in 
heal,  practical  fashion.  The  houses  are  all  electric 
lighted  and  when  the  daylight  is  too  slow  in  com- 
ing in  fall  and  winter  the  fowls  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  day  has  come  at  5  o'clock  anyway  by  the 
lights,  so  they  get  up  and  eat  a  hearty  breakfast, 
is  simply  to  keep  their  digestions  busy  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  winter,  and  in 
practice  it  is  claimed  that  ten  per  cent  more  eggs 
are  secured  in  winter  than  would  be  if  natural 
light  only  was  made  use  of.  Eggs  are  high  in 
winter,  so  the  plan  more  than  pays. 

Alfalfa  chopped  fine  is  the  green  feed  morning 
and  afternoon  most  of  the  year.  Kale  is  also 
raised  and  the  yards  planted  to  green  stuff. 
There  are  two  yards  to  each  house,  one  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  While  there  is  moisture  these 
yards  are  alternated,  one  being  eaten  down  while 
growth  is  going  on  in  the  other. 

Wet  mash  is  considered  preferable  to  dry  mash  ; 
that  is  kept  before  the  fowls  all  the  time,  largely 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  feeder 
where  much  of  the  mash  is  not  wasted.  By  the 
five  feedings  of  one  thing  or  another  per  day  the 
hens  get  all  they  can  look  after  and  waste  is  kept 
down.  No  more  is  fed  of  anything  at  one  time 
than  will  be  cleaned  up  properly. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  detail  on  methods 
or  equipment  and  the  leading  features  alone  are 
required  to  show  methods  of  management  and  to 
indicate  why  the  plant  is  a  decided  success,  which 
it  is.  Progress  has  been  admirable  and  continued 
breeding  with  such  vitality  and  egg  production  as 
is  being  secured  should  ultimately  result  in  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  commer- 
cial White  Leghorns.  The  management  always 
keeps  a  standing  invitation  out  to  poultrymen  in- 
terested who  would  care  to'  visit  the  ranch,  and 
anybody  wishing  details  could  get  them  better 
by  a  visit  than  by  any  written  description. 

Other  Live  Stock. — Although  poultry  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  ranch,  the  term  "Hopland 
Stock  Farm"  is  justified  in  other  ways.  The 
Hungarian  ponies  which  were  spoken  of  before 
have  long  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  place  and 
are  continually  growing  in  note  and  popularity. 
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A  purebred  Holstein  dairy  was  started  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  but  has  been  reduced  in  size 
until  only  enough  stock  were  kept  to  supply  the 
ranch  with  milk,  cream  and  butter.  Now  that  a 
start  has  been  made  in  building  up  the  ranch  as  a 
stock  farm  again,  the  Holsteins  will  be  increased 
in  number  and  a  fine  young  bull  from  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  was  recently  secured  to 
head  the  herd.  There  is  a  good  nucleus  for  a  herd, 
as  the  best  of  the  original  lot  of  cows  was  retained. 

Berkshires  were  bought  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Holsteins,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  alfalfa, 
acorns,  fruit,  scraps,  from  the  house,  some  skim- 
milk,  etc.,  a  small  but  high-class  bunch  of  these 
has  been  kept. 

This  spring  a  bunch  of  30  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire ewes  that  could  be  secured  in  the  East  was 
brought  out  and  one  of  the  best  bucks.  Likewise 
there  is  a  herd  of  purebred  Short-horns  as  the 
start  of  a  larger  herd.  E.  K.  Brown,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  experienced  herdsmen  on 
the  coast,  is  in  charge  of  the  cattle,  sheep  and 


hogs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Foster  for  years 
has  kept  some  of  the  best  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
in  the  State  on  his  Lakeville  ranch  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  the  development  of  this  line  of  work 
at  Hopland  is  more  of  a  beginning  of  that  kind 
of  work  at  the  place  than  anything  new  for  the 
owner. 

It  is  a  fine  situation  for  a  stock  farm,  as  the 
bottom  land  is  some  of  the  richest  in  California. 
About  100  acres  is  already  in  alfalfa,  irrigated 
by  pumping  from  the  Russian  river.  More  will 
be  put  in  as  time  goes  on.  There  is  always  a  good 
rainfall  and  lots  of  natural  pasture,  while  there  is 
the  hill  land,  partly  wooded,  to  provide  a  fine 
natural  range. 

The  poultry  plant  is  now  the  most  interesting 
feature,  but  other  things  are  growing  to  it,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  judging  by  present 
progress,  before  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  farms  in  California  in  all  lines, 
horses,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
1  poultry. 


Handling  the  Dairy  Bull. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

"Don't  get  close  to  that  bull  in  the  corral,"  is 
a  common  expression  of  many  dairymen,  and  has 
been  for  so  long  a  time  that  almost  everyone  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  sidestepping  this  king  of 
ihe  dairy  herd. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  are  good  and  bad 
bulls,  but  we  are  always  willing  to  take  the  safe 
course. 

Most  breeders  now  contend  that  the  bull's  dis- 
position is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  care,  he  is 
given  while  in  his  calfhood,  but  even  with  care- 
ful handling  at  that  time,  he  may  easily  be 
spoiled  later  on  if  the  handler  does  not  know 
his  business. 

One  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  good- 
natured  bulls,  if  we  may  call  them  by  that  name, 
believes  that  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  a  gentle  animal 
as  the  other  kind,  and  with  very  little  trouble. 
His  method  is  to  put  his  young  bulls  into  a  cor- 
ral or  pasture  by  themselves,  where  they  are  given 
the  same  care  as  any  other  animal  would  be  given, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  not  petted  or 
pampered,  as  many  breeders  do.  They  are,  how- 
ever, always  given  to  understand  that  they  must 
do  what  is  wanted  of  them,  and  although  no  rough 
treatment  is  given  them,  such  as  pitchforks  and 
the  like,  they  soon  learn  their  lesson  through  a 
short  stout  strap ;  but  this  is  only  used  when  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"When  the  animal  gets  old  enough  for  service, 
he  is  put  into  a  corral  which  has  a  short,  narrow 
breeding  pen  adjoining.  A  gate  leading  from 
this  small  pen  allows  the  cow  to  enter,  after 
which  it  is  closed  and  the  gate  connecting  it 
with  the  bull's  corral  is  opened.  By  having  such 
quarters,  the  bull  is  never  bothered  by  handling, 
as  the  gates  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
opened  or  closed  from  the  outside.  This  breeder 
considers  that  a  bull  which  has  never  been  teased 
or  abused  will  treat  human  beings  like  any  other 
dumb  brute  would,  but  says  that  many  bulls  are 
spoiled  by  owners  who  think  it  necessary  to  pick 
up  a  club  as  soon  as  a  bull  comes  into  sight. 

As  an  illustration,  a  dairyman  purchased  a  bull 
about  two  years  ago  that  was  noted  for  his  good 
disposition,  being  a  nice  handler  and  never  caus- 
ing any  trouble.  The  owner  went  East  later  on 
for  a  trip  and  left  his  ranch  in  charge  of  a  hired 
man  who,  considering  all  bulls  bad,  always  car- 
ried a  weapon  and  finally  one  day  used  a  pitch- 
fork. Since  that  time  all  of  the  good-natured 
qualities  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  a  chain  and  ring  are  the  only 
things  that  will  conquer  him. 

Perhaps  such  examples  could  be  found  in  every 
district,  but  as  the  above  breeder  said,  "All  bulls 
are  not  as  bad  as  their  names." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  unless  a 
bull's  disposition  is  well  known,  it  is  best  not  to 
take  any  chances,  and  therefore  good  strong  quar- 
ters should  be  provided.  In  this  respect  the  quar- 
ters used  on  one  of  Miller  &  Lux  dairy  ranches 
near  Dos  Palos  have  been  found  very  satisfactory. 
The  shelter  here  is  provided  for  with  a  shed  48 
feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  divided  into  four  en- 


closures by  board  partitions  7  feet  high.  The 
roof  is  12  feet  high  in  the  front  and  7  feet  in  the 
rear,  the  former  being  left  open  and  the  latter 
one  enclosed.  The  floor  is  of  2  by  12  boards,  slop- 
ing to  the  front,  where  a  concrete  gutter  gives 
good  drainage.  Concrete  water  troughs  with  au- 
tomatic floats  are  placed  at  the  rear  end,  half 
way  between  the  partition,  thus  serving  for  two 
animals.  A  feed  box  for  concentrates  and  a  built- 
in  rack  for  hay  take  up  the  balance  of  the  space 
across  the  enclosed  end.  Another  space,  12  by  12 
feet,  with  concrete  floor,  also  drained  by  the  gut- 
ter, extends  on  out  from  the  shed,  allowing  the 
bull  a  place  to  exercise  in  during  rainy  or  bad 
weather  without  being  in  mud.  No  partition  sep- 
arates the  shed  and  this  space,  but  there  is  another 
corral,  with  dirt  floor,  connected  to  this  one  by  a 
gate,  where  the  animal  is  kept  in  nice  weather. 
This  space  is  about  12  by  14  feet. 

The  building  above  described  affords  room  for 
four  bulls,  the  breeding  pens  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  other  corrals,  where  the  cow  is  turned 
in  at  one  end  and  the  gate  leading  from  the  bull 
pen  opened. 

These  quarters  are  not  expensive,  and  furnish 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  good  comfortable 
quarters  in  bad  weather  and  of  handling  the  bull 
with  no  chance  of  accidents.  Where  more  are  kept, 
the  plans  could  be  enlarged,  but  the  average 
dairyman  with  only  one  bull  would  only  need 
one  compartment. 

A  little  money  judiciously  spent  in  building 
good  quarters  for  the  bull  should  be  considered 
profitable,  both  from  the  value  of  the  better  care 
of  the  bull  and  from  one's  personal  safety  in 
handling. 

STOCK  GROWING  IN  ELKO  COUNTY, 
NEVADA. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
D.  L.  Schrader.] 

One  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  Nevada  is  Elko 
county,  located  in  eastern  Nevada. 

That  its  reputation  as  a  wonderful  livestock 
country  is  not  over  estimated  was  seen  on  a  trip 
the  writer  recently  made  through  the  district. 

The  leading  farm  industry  in  the  county  is 
cattle  raising,  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water  and  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  afford  fine  summer  pasture,  especially 
now  that  the  Ruby  National  Forest  has  been  or- 
ganized. Most  of  the  valleys  have  a  large  acre- 
age of  natural  meadow,  which  supplies  an  abun- 
dance of  good  hay  for  winter  fe.eding.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  the  county  is  about  5500  feet 
and  having  quite  a  heavy  snowfall,  the  cattle  have 
to  be  fed  from  four  to  six  months,  depending  on 
the  seasons. 

Numerous  Registered  Herds. — A  pleasing  fea- 
ture is  the  fine  herds  of  purebred  beef  cattle ;  the 
largest  being  owned  by  T.  S.  Short  &  Sons  of 
Ruby  Valley.  Mr.  Short  has  been  breeding  up 
his  herd  of  Shorthorns  since  1872,  and  today  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  west.   To  illus- 


trate :  after  traveling  through  a  good  part  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Utah  a  purebred  buyer 
of  good  judgment  finally  decided  to  buy  froiii 
Mr.  Short,  stating  that  they  were  the  best  looking 
individuals  that  he  could  find  anywhere. 

Mr.  Short  has  as  his  herd  bulls,  Orange  Brent- 
wood 377420,  Victor  Orange  317421,  sired  by 
Lord  Champion  254700,  owned  by  Purdy  Bros,  of 
Harris,  Mo.,  and  Baron  Goods,  who  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Young  Abbotsburn,  who  was  the 
World's  champion  Shorthorn  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position in  1893.  At  present  there  are  nearly  300 
head  of  registered  stock  on  the  place.  A  two-year 
old  Percheron  stallion  is  also  kept  on  the  ranch 
that  is  a  fine  looking  individual. 

He  also  has  purebred  Poland  China  hogs  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens. 

The  Brentwood  Stock  Farm,  as  it  is  called,  is 
almost  an  ideal  stock  ranch ;  there  being  about 
6000  acres,  which  coupled  with  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation,  produces  an  annual  yield  of  6000 
tons  of  meadow  and  alfalfa  hay  a  year  besides 
an  abundance  of  good  pasture,  which  simplifies 
the  feeding  question  and  makes  it  a  paying  pro- 
position. 

It  is  the  intention  to  show  some  of  this  stock 
at  the  1915  Exposition,  and  the  selecting  will 
soon  start  with  that  end  in  view. 

H.  H.  Cazier  of  Star  Valley  has  a  splendid  herd 
of  purebred  Herefords.  He  stated  that  the  stock- 
men all  through  Nevada  were  realizing  more  and 
more  the  importance  of  purebred  sires  and  that 
where  a  few  years  ago  he  had  a  hard  time  to  sell  a 
registered  yearling  bull  at  $60  he  now  finds  a 
ready  market  for  all  his  yearlings  at  $125. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  industry  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  cattle  raising  and  with  the  high  price  of 
meats  the  raisers  are  beginning  to  grow  more 
mutton  sheep.  A  great  many  cross  their  Merinos 
with  Shropshires,  Cotswolds,  Hampshires  and 
other  mutton  types. 

Lewis  Sharp  of  Ruby  Valley  has  an  exception- 
ally fine  herd  of  Cotswold  sheep.  He  finds  that 
they  do  especially  well  through  the  co'ld  winters 
that  this  section  has.  The  lambing  season  starts 
about  March  15th ;  the  ewes  being  provided  with 
sheds  to  lamb  in ;  the  feed  being  meadow  hay.  He 
states  that  he  finds  that  the  wool  on  the  Cotswold 
is  not  of  very  fine  texture ;  but  is  very  long  and 
heavy  and  also  that  the  sheep  are  a  fine  mutton 
type  and  cross  well  with  the  Merinos. 

Another  purebred  breeder  in  this  section  is  W. 
Johnson  of  Clover  Valley  who  has  a  herd  of  Hamp- 
shire sheep.  These  are  also  a  mutton  type  of  sheep 
and  seem  well  adapted  to  this  climate  and  feed 
conditions. 

Dairying. —  On  the  smaller  ranches  dairying  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  rich 
pasture  combined  with  the  alfalfa  and  meadow 
hay  grown  through  the  valleys  produce  a  splen- 
did flow  of  rich  milk. 

In  Lamoille  Valley  a  co-operative  creamery  is 
operated,  as  in  the  South  Fork  Valley.  The 
South  Fork  Creamery  is  having  rather  a  hard 
time  to  keep  running,  as  it  is  hard  for  the  farm- 
ers who  have  been  accustomed  to  running  beef 
stock  to  get  down  to  milking.  The  manager 
stated  that  many  of  the  larger  ranches  were  anx- 
ious to  lease  a  part  of  their  property  very  rea- 
sonably to  men  with  dairy  stock. 

Grains. — Wheat,  oats  and  barley  do  well  all 
through  the  county  and  a  grain  crop  failure  has 
not  been  known  of  for  30  years,  most  likely  due 
to  the  irrigating  which  is  generally  done  twice  a 
year. 

Fruits. — With  an  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet 
it  is  a  surprise  to  find  the  variety  of  fruits  grown. 
Pears,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  and  gooseberries  all  do  well  in 
different  valleys  without  cultivation,  pruning 
or  spraying.  This  lack  of  care  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  market  as  most  of  this  fruit  would  have 
to  be  hauled  from  10  to  40  miles  before  it  could 
be  marketed. 

An  illustration  of  the  quality  of  apples  grown 
was  shown  last  year  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair, 
where  the  Wolf  River  apples  raised  in  Clover 
Valley,  Nevada,  took  first  prize  in  competition 
with  the  apples  grown  in  other  noted  apple  dis- 
tricts. 

A  visit  to  this  section  is  a  most  enjoyable  one, 
meeting  so  many  good  whole-souled  people  who 
seemed  glad  to  see  one  and  made  living  worth 
while. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


The  first  large  shipment  of  Australian 
butter  arrived  at  San  Francisco  last  week, 
the  cargo  consisting  of  113,000  pounds  for 
local  sale  put  up  in  56-pound  cubes.  It 
was  reported  that  the  receivers  would  ask 
from  30%  to  31  cents  a  pound  for  it. 


H.  P.  Eakle,  has  leased  his  ranch  near 
Woodland  and  will  sell  his  herds  of  reg- 
istered Shropshire  sheep  and  Duroc-Jersey 
swine.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  old  herds  in 
Yolo  county  and  contains  many  good  in- 
dividuals. 


More  than  a  million  pounds  of  fresh 
dressed  meats  arrived  at  Chicago  last 
week  from  Canada.  The  prices  ranged 
from  6%  to  8  cents  per  pound,  which 
is  lower  than  the  packers  have  been  pay- 
ing for  beef  on  the  foot  before  the  new 
tariff  went  into  effect,  which  admits 
dressed  meats  free. 


Plans  will  be  made  to  cut  up  the  tract 
of  500  acres,  near  Newman,  owned  by 
M.  I.  Sullivan  and  Mayor  Rolph  of  San 
Francisco,  into  four  or  five  smaller 
ranches  which  will  be  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. The  irrigation  system  will  also 
be  changed. 


Lewis  Sharp,  of  Ruby  valley,  Nevada, 
reports  that  he  has  sold  all  of  his  Cots- 
wold  bucks,  350  of  them  having  gone  to 
the  Ox-Yoke  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  of  Clover 
Valley,  Nevada,  and  200  head  to  O'Neil 
Bros,  of  Wells,  Nevada. 


The  conditions  around  North  Fork.  Ma- 
dera county,  have  been  very  hard  on  the 
stockmen  this  year,  according  to  S.  L. 
Hogue,  of  Fresno,  who  has  just  returned 
from  that  section.  He  states  that  many 
of  the  springs  and  wells  are  drying  up 
and  that  some  of  the  stockmen  are  hav- 
ing to  haul  water  for  their  stock. 


A  report  from  Santa  Barbara  states 
that  buyers  from  Imperial  valley  are  pay- 
ing dairymen  as  high  as  $5  per  head  for 
heifer  calves  before  they  are  dropped. 
This  is  quite  a  difference  from  a  few 
years  ago,  when  oftentimes  heifers  were 
sold  for  veal  in  many  districts. 


According  to  State  Dairy  Inspector  C. 
A.  Pears,  the  dry  year  has  been  a  benefit 
to  Tulare  county,  inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  scrub  stock  has  been  sold  and  that 
left  in  the  district  are  good  producers 
and  will  greatly  influence  the  future  pro- 
duction of  that  section's  butter-fat. 


Cattlemen  estimate  that  50,000  head  of 
sheep  and  half  as  many  cattle  will  be 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  Soda  Springs, 
Placer  county,  to  the  lower  sections  near 
Lincoln  and  Wheatland,  this  fall,  a  part 
of  which  have  already  been  started. 


Seven  carloads  of  dairy  cattle  were 
shipped  from  the  Modesto  district  to  Fal- 
lon, Nevada,  recently.  There  is  no  sec- 
tion in  the  State  where  dairy  cattle  have 
been  more  in  demand  than  in  this  one 
this  year,  which  demonstrates  that  it 
pays  to  raise  high-grade  stock. 


A.  W.  Toreson,  of  Modoc  county,  sold 
during  the  week  to  the  F.  W.  Caldwel} 
Land  &  Livestock  Co.  about  1600  acres  of 
his  ranch.  With  the  addition  of  this 
holding,  the  latter  named  company  is  now 
the  third  largest  cattle  company  in  Mo- 
doc county. 


A  part  of  the  band  of  cattle  rustlers 
which  has  been  operating  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
San  Mateo  counties  were  arrested  near 
Mountain  View  last  week. 


The  beef  market  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards  was  a  buyers'  market,  most- 
ly due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  busi- 


ness transacted.  The  bulk  of  steer  sales 
were  made  at  $6.75  to  $7.15,  and  bulk  of 
cows  at  $6.00  to  $6.25.    The  week's  re- 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  B»ars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


START  RIGHT.  Get  a  "Dixon"  Berk- 
shire boar  and  two  sows.  Young  pigs 
now  for  sale.  For  particulars  write  A. 
Dixon,  Wallace.  Cal 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE— Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linguist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteln6;  prices  right. 
J.  K.  Fraser,  Denalr,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  O.  I.  C  Swine.  Also 
a  few  pedigreed  Duroc  Jerseys.  Jack 
London,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna.  R.  D.,  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.     A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox,  for  sale.  ' 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frleslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farsa.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wiid  Farm,  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle.   Stock  for  sale.    Milpitas,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,   Williams.   Cat— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RON."  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  jacks  and  one  jenny. 
To  close  an  estate.  Philip  S.  Driver, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th   heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petahima,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboullletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3. 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Palclnes,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT.   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


On  account  of  having;  leased  my 
ranch,  will  sell  my  herd  of  115 

PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE 
EWES 

about  half  registered  and  all  bred  to 
choice  rams. 

Also  my  pure-bred  m 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  AND 
GILTS 

For  full  particulars,  write 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Woodland,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  wl*l  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


The  "Superior" 


The  name  of  our  Grain  Drill  tells 
the  story — "SUPERIOR."  Furnished 
with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS. 

20  discs  4  Inches  apart. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  leas 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palaoe  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  irrigation;  experi- 
enced In  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED — We  want  three 
good  subscription  solicitors  at  once;  good 
salaries  will  be  paid.  Write  to  Manager, 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  420  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WANTED — Burbank  standard  cactus 
leaves;  highest  prices  paid.  Address 
Sempervlrens  Cactus  Farm,  Santa  Rosa. 
Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


I  represent  a  tract  of  land  now  being 
divided.  It  is  in  Tulare  county  with  foot- 
hill protection  on  three  sides.  The  soil  is 
choice,  without  trace  of  alkali.  Water  is 
obtained  at  100  feet  with  a  lift  of  15  to  26 
feet.  Electric  power  Is  cheap.  A  new 
railroad  Is  now  building  through  the  tract 
and  a  new  town  site  will  soon  be  dedicated. 
No  portion  of  the  tract  will  be  more  than 
three  miles  from  railroad  station  and 
packing  house.  20  acres  of  this  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  an  Income  of  $2000  to 
$4000  annually.  10  acres  can  make  a  good 
living  for  a  family.  The  price  averages 
about  $150  to  $160  an  acre — some  loM 
lower,  a  few  lots  higher.  We  as?<  cash 
payment  of  one-fourth  the  purchase  I'rlce- 
then  wait  six  years  for  the  balance  L"W 
interest.  Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
with  map.  There  are  special  reason*  whv 
you  should  buy  in  the  next  six  woks — 
ask  me  why.  W.  P.  McK  EE.  54«  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres  in  Subdivision  No. 
1  in  River  Garden  Farms;  1200  feel  of  river 
frontage  on  Sacramento  river:  hog-tight 
fence;  15  acres  in  alfalfa;  three  wells  of 
No.  1  water,  windmill  and  tank;  10  acres 
of  second  growth  oak  timber:  good  dwell- 
ing, barn  and  outbuildings.  A  No.  1  place 
for  a  dairy.  Price  and  terms,  A.  J.  Clark. 
Grimes.  Colusa  Co..  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach 
Stallion,  "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  No.  407S; 
description,  dark  brown;  16%  hands  high: 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June.  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show,  Chi- 
cago, 1905.  Sired  by  French  Government 
Stallion,  Ajax.  Dam,  Sans  Tache,  by  Ful- 
minant. Address  Box  3,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  Interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 

FOR  SALE — One  Benlcla  disc  plow,  4 
eights,  cutting  32  Inches;  can  also  be  used 
as  2  or  3  disc,  each  cutting  8  Inch;  used 
two  months.  One  Economy  cream  separ- 
ator, small  size,  for  6  or  8  cows;  used  on« 
year.  Jesse  L.  Dargltz,  Lodl,  Cal.  Phone 
Lodi  33F14. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  m» 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley.  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS. 
H.  B.  Matthews.  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

ATTENTION.  WALNUT  GROWERS — 
1200  Mayette  trees  grafted  on  California 
Black;  prolific  bearer,  blight  Immune; 
scions  of  same  In  any  quantity;  sample  or 
nuts  now  ready;  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  For  Information,  write  to 
GEORGE  LEITZ,  Box  474.  Newman,  Cal. 

Frait  Trees.  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A  HYDE.  Wat- 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 

50,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground: 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  I- nil 
Value  Nursery,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Valencia  and  Navel  Orange 
and  Grape-Fruit  Trees.  Address  STEPHEN 
J.  HESLOP.  Box  7.  Delano.  Cal. 
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ceipts  of  swine  were  above  the  average 
price?,  being  from  $8.25  to  $8.30  for  best 
light  hogs.  The  first  interest  shown  lit 
the  sheep  market  for  some  time  was 
brought  out  during  the  week,  prices  for 
prime  yearlings  being  up  to  $4.75,  weth- 
ers at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  and  ewes  at  $4.00. 

I.  J.  Jamison,  of  Tulare,  is  installing  a 
Sharpless  milking  machine  on  his  dairy, 
near  Tulare.  This  in  addition  to  his  fine 
barn  makes  his  dairy  a  model  one  in  all 
respects. 

It  is  expected  that  the  city  commission- 
ers of  Sacramento  will  pass  a  stringent 
ordinance  regarding  the  sale  of  meat  in- 
fested with  tuberculosis,  which  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  many  shops  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  membership  of  the  Tulare  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  is  increasing  so 
fast  in  membership  a  second  association 
will  probably  be  needed  within  a  year. 

"Ma  of  Fair  cows,"  entered  from  Mon- 
mouth, Oregon,  was  named  the  grand 
champion  Jersey  cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show.  Noble's  Eminent  Lad,  of 
Falfurrias,  Texas,  was  chosen  the  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull. 

The  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau 
has  issued  Tariff  No.  54-A,  which  provides 
for  free  return  of  all  stock  exhibits  made 
at  the  Pacific  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position t'~  oe  held  at  Union  Stock  Yards, 
North  Por  and,  Oregon,  December  8  to  13, 
1913. 


R.  L.  Bohannon  and  G.  F.  Clark,  of 
YaDkee  Hill,  Butte  county,  sold  last  week 
to  E.  H.  Tryon,  of  Colusa,  1218  head  of 
Angora  goats  and  1185  pounds  of  mohair. 
The  price  paid  was  $1020. 

The  ranch  known  as  the  Ned  McGrary 
place  in  Solano  county  has  been  sold  to 
Robert  Donald,  of  Suisun,  who  will  start 
at  once  to  stock  it  as  heavily  as  possible 
with  good  grade  cattle. 

T.  S.  Glide,  of  Davis,  visited  thib  office 
this  week  and  stated  that  the  present  year 
had  been  an  unusually  active  one  among 
sheep  and  beef  cattle  breeders,  most  all 
of  the  Shropshire  bucks  in  the  State 
ha*  nig  been  sold  and  also  a  large  por- 


PERCHERONS 

Pure-bred  and  registered.  If  you  want 
good  ones,  I've  got  them. 

E.  S.  PORTER,  Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

ONE-HALF  MILE  SOUTH  OF  TOWN 


KELSEY  TUBA  AR  MILK  COOLERS 


Made  in  all  capacities.  Buy 
now  and  save  money.  We  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  milk 
coolers  in  the  Southwest.  To  en- 
able us  to  keep  our  shop  busy  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  you  a  discount.  BUY 
NOW  AND  BUY  RIGHT.  Our 
Tubular  coolers  guaranteed  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  are  sold 
subject  to  trial.  Write  today  for 
special  proposition. 

GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO., 

106  EAST  EIGTH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


tion  of  the  beef  bulls,  and  that  many  of 
the  breeders  were  already  sold  o  t  of  this 
year's  Short-horn  bulls. 

The  Aiken  dairy  ranch,  in  Butte  coun- 
ty, was  recently  sold  to  R.  O.  Hobson 
and  R.  J.  Pavert,  of  Oakland,  who  expect 
to  fit  it  up  with  sanitary  dairy  barns  and 
make  it  one  of  the  best  dairies  in  that 
I  art  of  the  State. 

Ed  and  Lloyd  Cornell,  of  Porterville, 
who  own  Guadalupe  island,  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California,  report  that  their 
herd  of  goats  at  that  place  is  proving 
very  profitable  and  that  they  expect  to 
sell  50,000  head  to  American  buyers  in 
the  near  future. 

H.  H.  Favour,  of  Thalheim,  San  Joaquin 
county,  recently  purchased  the  bull  Peter 
Valet  from  N.  H.  Locke,  of  Lockeford, 
and  also  14  head  of  grade  Jerseys  with 
which  to  start  a  dairy. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  San  Francisco  has 
left  on  another  Eastern  trip  to  purchase 
several  carloads  of  purebred  stock,  most 
of  the  orders  being  for  dairy  stuff. 


CONTRACTION  OF  TENDONS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  horse  which 
is  afflicted  with  a  swelling  of  the  ankles 
of  the  hind  feet.  One  of  them  has  been 
swollen  for  some  time,  but  the  other  has 
just  become  swollen  lately.  We  have  been 
told  it  is  a  case  of  swollen  glands.  The 
horse  does  not  limp,  but  is  inclined  to  rest 
on  the  toe  of  the  foot  when  standing,  and 
seems  to  be  bothered  when  going  down 
hill.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble, 
whether  it  is  serious  or  not,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  it? — Subscriber,  Los 
Gatos. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  tendonitis  resulting  in  contrac- 
tion of  the  floxor  tendons.  Shoe  with  a 
heel  calk  %-inch  high,  no  toe.  Apply  a 
good  liniment  at  night  after  which  put 
on  a  soaking  wet  swab.  The  tendons 
should  really  be  blistered. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


APPROVES  HORSE  BREEDERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  much  interested 
in  your  article,  "Horse  Breeders  Should 
Organize."  In  it  the  writer  touches  on 
an  interesting  subject — the  awarding  of 
premiums  to  unsound  horses. 

This  is  palpably  wrong,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  soundness  should  not  be  put  up 
to  the  judge  for  it  takes  time  to  thorough- 
ly examine  a  horse  for  soundness  and  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  the  judge 
to  try  a  horse's  wind  in  the  show  ring.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  some  are  easily  de- 
tected, but  there  are  windy  horses  which 
could  go  through  the  show  ring  without 
showing  anything  wrong  'i  he  examina- 
tion should  be  made  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian before  the  judging,  and  any 
that  are  unsound  should  not  be  allowed  in 
the  ring.  We  shall  have  made  a  distinct 
step  forward  when  every  premium  at  our 
State  Fair  is  practically  a  certificate  oi 
soundness. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  California 
Draft  Horse  Breeders  Association  and 
would  suggest  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  organize.        Henry  Wheatley. 

Napa. 

The  draft  horse  business  has  before  it 
some  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  any 
branch  of  California  live  stock  and  there 
are  more  opportunities  for  remedying  un- 
fortunate conditions  and  putting  things 
right  than  in  any  other  line  of  work. 
The  only  way  to  get  anything  done  is  to 
have  somebody  do  it,  and  these  oppor- 
tunities before  the  draft  horse  industry 
of  the  State  will  never  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  until  the  horse  breeders  get  to- 
gether and  do  what  they  all  know  can 
and  should  be  done.   This  approval  of  a 


breeders  association  is  given  by  every 
good  breeder  that  speaks  of  the  matter 


and  nothing  should  be  easier  accom- 
plished. 


DE  LAVAL 

Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 


Quick 
Start 


Alpha  Gasoline  Engines  have  the  new  gear-driven  built-in  magneto  which 
eliminates  all  batteries  and  won't  wear  out. 

It  throws  a  big  hot  spark  that  never  weakens. 

The  Alpha  Engine  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  it  over  and 
requires  no  cranking. 

It  is  a  low  fuel  consumer,  with  high  efficiency.  Case  hardened  and  ground 
wearing  parts  practically  eliminate  wear  and  breakage. 

The  highest  grade,  most  reliable  gasoline  engine  that  money  can  buy. 
The  most  dependable  engine  on  the  market  for  pumping  plants,  etc. 
Alpha  Engines  were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 

We  also  manufacture  the  new  up-to-date  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 
which  has  become  so  popular  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  full  information  today. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Dmmm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Everything  lor  the 
Creamery  &  Dairy' 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


HILL  CREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  ol 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooks 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER,  Son  of  King  Edward, 
only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

The  Vina  Dairy,  owned  by  the  Stanford  University,  have  decided 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  non-registered  stock  in  order  to  make 
room  for,  and  give  better  attention  to,  their  large  herd  cf  registered 
Holsteins. 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  Holstein  types  and  heavy  producers, 
call  or  write  to  the  VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 
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Purebred  Sire  Associations. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Scrub  bulls  and  their  boon  companions 
scrub  cows,  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  serious  handicaps  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  State  and  while  they  have 
been  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  by  every 
profit  seeking  dairyman,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  still  have  them  with  us. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  dairymen  who 
keep  such  stock  do  so  thinking  a  bulls  a 
bull,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  who  partially  realize  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  good  animal,  but  for 
some  economic  reasons  do  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  keep  one. 

Theoretically  and  practically  no  dairy- 
man can  afford  to  feed  the  scrub  sire,  but 
in  our  present  stage  of  development  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility so  to  speak  to  do  so. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
large  or  medium  sized  dairy  that  has  be- 
come permanently  established,  for  such 
dairymen  should  be  leaders  instead  of 
laggards  on  the  purebred  sire  question. 
The  dairymen  who  have  seemingly  good 
excuses  for  using  scrubs  are  those  start- 
ing with  small  capital  simply  doing  the 
best  they  can  at  the  start  and  those  who 
only  maintain  small  dairies. 

As  the  latter  kind  will  doubtless  .be 
the  rule  when  the  industry  becomes  fully 
developed,  some  scheme  other  than  the 
ones  now  in  vogue  will  have  to  be  used 
if  the  average  production  per  cow  is  to 
be  increased. 

Although  so  far  no  organized  effort  has 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


is  penetr&t- 

oothing  and 
L  for  all  Old 


For  ^ 

Dealing,  an 

the  Wounds,  F»loni 
Exterior  Cancer,,  Boil 

Human  b""'^'. 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  h» 


Body 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternai  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sort  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex  — "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

mT  rneamstism  more  jood  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  ibilU."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  8 1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggutl,  or  ••n» 
bjai  eipren  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  B. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  flee  book,  "How  to 
Riise  Calves  without 
milk."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dresson  anosul  is  enough. 

COUISON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal 


been  made  by  dairymen  along  purebred 
sire  association  lines,  the  need  is  be- 
coming so  pressing  that  not  only  grade 
dairymen  but  purebred  breeders  as  well 
are  giving  it  more  thought  as  their  in- 
terests are  so  closely  allied  that  what 
affects  the  dairymen  greatly  influences 
the  breeder. 

This  is  not  saying  that  good  results 
cannot  be  obtained  with  such  associa- 
tions by  purebred  breeders  also,  but  the 
most  pressing  need  now  is  among  the 
grade  herds. 

A  few  of  the  advantages  from  these  as- 
sociations are  that  higher  quality  bulls 
can  be  used  collectively,  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  where  individually  as  may 
be  seen  through  the  stallion  associations 
scattered  over  the  advancement  of  test- 
ing, better  laws  regulating  the  control  of 
animal  diseases,  and  also  create  such  a 
reputation  for  good  producing  stock  that 
buyers  will  pay  more  money  for  any  stock 
that  is  for  sale.  There  are  numerous 
other  benefits,  but  dairymen  .will  see  that 
those  given  are  worth  the  effort. 

There  are  some  advantages  to  be  over- 
come, the  first  one  being  personal  differ- 
ences which  must  be  thrown  aside,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  competent  leaders 
as  officers  and  the  danger  of  spreading 
contagious  diseases  among  the  herds,  but 
on  the  other  hand  such  associations  can 
become  a  big  factor  in  eradicating  dis- 
eases from  a  community  providing  strict 
regulations  are  enforced  governing  the 
service  and  the  changing  of  a  bull  from 
one  herd  to  another. 

Some  well  planned  constitution  and 
by-laws  should  be  used  in  forming  such 
associations  and  the  following  form  which 
has  been  used  by  some  eastern  associa- 
tions may  be  modified  to  suit  conditions 
in  California. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  this 
association  to  procure  and  use  pedigreed 
sires  of  merit  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing our  live  stock  through  a  system  of  up- 
grading. This  method  of  improvement 
implies  the  continued  use  of  some  one 
kind  of  pure  blood  on  the  grade  and  mix- 
ed bred  stock.  The  association  opposes 
the  admixture  of  blood  of  several  breeds 
and  the  use  of  cross-bred,  grade  and 
scrub  sires.  The  association  also  pledges 
itself  to  exert  every  possible  influence 
for  the  improvement  and  furtherance  of 
the  live  stock  interests  of  the  community. 

Art.  2.  The  name  of  this  association 
shall  be  . 

Art.  3.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  as- 
sociation shall  be  held  on  the   . 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  association 
shall  consist  of  a  board  of  five  directors, 
from  which  shall  be  elected  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year, 
except  the  directors,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  three  years.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  this  association  there  shall  be 
elected  one  director  to  serve  one  year, 
two  directors  to  serve  two  years,  and  two 
directors  to  serve  three  years. 

Art.  5.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  shall  countersign 
all  orders  for  money  authorized  by  the 
association  or  board  of  directors.  He 
shall  sign  all  stock  certificates  and  have 
general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association. 

Art.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
the  vice-president  shall  have  the  same 
power  and  duties  of  the  president. 

Art.  7.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  cor- 
rect record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sociation, also  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  shall  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  this  as- 
sociation. He  shall  furnish  the  caretakers 
of  the  sires  of  this  association  with  books 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  H0™£ND- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished.  Including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (81S  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  In  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  Information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  L-'urke 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 


) 


Shire  Horses 

At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  every  first 
prize  in  the  Shire  classes  was  won  by 
horses  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm. 

Stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 
seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

l.t  Prize  Ram  Lamb  Omah.  1911  INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
lit  fine  Kam  Lamb,  Umana.  IVI  I  flye  firsts    three  seconds    champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  3ve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

100  Hereford  Bull  Calves  100 

FOR  SALE  = 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 


WATER  IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  In- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  contlnu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jnckaoa 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

857-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I.oh  Angeles:  212  North  Loa  tnsjeles  St. 
Works  I  We.t  Berkeley,  California. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
fl.nd  valves 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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in  which  to  record  the  service  of  each 
sire,  "together  with  the  date  of  service 
and  the  owner  of  the  animal  served. 

He  shall  settle  with  the  caretakers  at 

least  once  in           months,  giving  them  a 

receipt  for  all  money  received  from  them. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
each  year  he  shall  give  an  itemized  re- 
port of  the  business  of  the  association 
for  the  past  year  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  shall  turn  over  to  his 
successor  in  office  all  books,  papers,  and 
all  property  in  his  possession  belonging 
to  the  association.  He  shall  draw  and 
sign  all  orders  for  money  on  the  treasurer 
authorized  by  the  association  or  board  of 
directors;  also  make  out  and  sign  all  cer- 
tificates of  stock  of  the  association. 

As  treasurer  he  shall  give  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  with  at  least  two  sureties 
for  twice  the  amount  of  money  that  may 
come  into  his  hands  in  any  one  year.  He 
shall  pay  all  orders  for  money  drawn  and 
signed  by  the  secretary  and  countersign- 
ed by  the  president.  When  in  funds,  he 
shall  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  of 
all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him 
for  the  association.  He  shall  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  association  give  a  re- 
port of  amounts  of  money  received  and 
paid  out  by  him,  and  settle  with  the  board 
of  directors  by  producing  vouchers  for  all 
money  paid  out. 

Art.  8.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  on  the   . 

Art.  9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have 
charge  of  all  business  of  the  association, 
except  in  opposition  of  a  majority  vote  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  association  at 
regular  or  special  meetings  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

Art.  10.  Three  directors  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  less  num- 
ber may  adjourn  to  another  date. 

Art.  11.  Special  meetings  of  the  associ- 
ation may  be  held  on  a  call  from  the  se- 
cretary by  notifying  each  stockholder  at 
least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  meeting; 
also  on  petition  of  five  stockholders  to 
the  secretary. 

Art.  12.  These  articles  of  agreement 
may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
association  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

THE  BY-LAWS. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  this  association  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary sires  and  negotiate  with  competent 
parties  within  the  association,  centrally 
located,  to  care  for  and  handle  the  bulls 
at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $         per  annum. 

2.  All  bulls  must  be  purchased  subject 
to  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  safe-guard 
against  the  introduction  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  No  bull  or  bulls  or  other  breeding 
animals  shall  be  purchased  from  any  herd 
in  which  three  or  more  cases  of  abortion 
have  occurred  during  the  past  three  years. 
(This  will  make  reasonable  allowance  for 
accidental  abortion  and  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  ravages  of  contagious 
abortion.) 

4  Should  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  appear  in  the  herd  of  any  member 
of  this  association  he  must  forfeit  the 
right  to  patronize  the  males  of  the  as- 
sociation until  such  time  as  his  herd  is 
declared  free  from  disease  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. 

5.  A  service  fee  of  $1  shall  be  charged 
members  of  the  association,  to  be  collect- 
ed at  time  of  service.  A  charge  of  $2  will 
be  made  to  non-members  in  case  the  as- 
sociation shall  decide  to  accept  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  same. 

6.  Service  fees  shall  be  used  to  defray 
cost  of  maintenance  and  handling  of 
sires.  Any  surplus  accumulations  from 
this  source  may  be  divided  among  stock- 
holders as  dividends. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  this  association  to  require  and  see  to 
it  that  each  sire  is  kept  in  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  condition,  in  moderate  flesh, 


The  Attraction  of  the  Farming  World 


The  Schmeiser  Land  Checker  and  Leveler 

Levels  the  land  and  leaves  it  perfectly  smooth.    Makes  perfectly  uniform,  straight  checks. 
Does  the  work  better  and  quicker  than  any  other  implement  or  method,  and 

SAVES  TWO-THIRDS  (%)  THE  COST 

Machines  are  operating  near  Davis.  Write  us,  giving  your  'phone  number,  and  we  will  advise 
when  and  where  they  can  be  seen.   See  it  for  yourself. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,  Davis,  California 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 


704  Bryant  St., 


fan  Francisco 


with  plentiful  supplies  of  suitable  feed 
and  sufficient  yardage  to  afford  ample  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  in  ad- 
dition to  the  protection  of  the  stable. 

8.  Bulls  shall  not  be  used  for  service 
under  one  year  of  age,  nor  shall  heifers 
be  bred  to  calves  under  24  months  of  age. 
During  the  rush  of  the  breeding  season 
single  services  only  will  be  allowed. 


SHAWSTOCKTON 

HORSE  OR  TRACTION 
GANG  PLOWS. 

Our  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished    with    Slip    Shares,  Re- 
versible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON.  Stockton,  California. 
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Put  Alfalfa  in  Right. 

{Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


The  levees  are  built  by  running  a 
Fresno  scraper  across  the  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  levee  lines  and  dumping  on 
each  levee  in  turn.  The  dumpings  should 
be  well  lapped  over  one  another  so  as  to 
leave  no  gaps,  and  enough  earth  should 
be  put  on  the  levees  so  that  after  being 
dragged  down,  smoothed  off  and  settled 
by  water  they  will  be  not  less  than  8 
inches  high  in  the  center  and  will  have 
a  base  at  least  8  feet  wide.    To  make 


20  Acres 
$600  Cash 

No  further  payment  of  principal 
until  fall  of  1916,  balance  in  8  equal 
annual  payments,  Ten  Years  to  Pay ; 
total,  $3000;  interest,  6%.  Right  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Main  Line,  9  miles  east 
of  Merced,  1%  miles  from  railway 
station  and  town,  best  business, 
school,  social  facilities.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipe  irrigation  sys- 
tem, inexhaustible  water  supply  de- 
veloped; electrically  driven  pumps, 
cheap  power.  Strictly  Al  land,  rich, 
deep  sedimont  soil,  no  alkali  or  hard- 
pan. 

Address  for  Particulars 

Department  D 

VERNON  J.  BARLOW, 
221  L.  A.  Investment  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Buy  Land 
At  Fairmead 

Win. -re  California  dairymen 
and  fruitmeu  are  buying. 
Where  the  land  stands  the  test 
of  dry  and  v:et  seasons.  19,000 
acres  now  being  subdivided  in- 
to 10,  20,  40-acre  tracts.  Un- 
limited water — rich,  sandy  loam 
soil. 

Good  neighbors — healthful  cli- 
mate— splendid  markets. 

Low  prices — easy  terms. 

Send  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet. 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  AND 

TRUST  CO.,  Owners, 
593  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  00,  Inc. 

25*  North  Point  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


levees  of  this  size  requires  two  ordinary 
scraper  loads  of  earth  in  a  place. 

In  scraping  for  the  levees,  a  careful 
man,  especially  if  he  is  doing  his  own 
work,  will  endeavor  to  work  down  any 
high  places  there  may  be  on  the  land, 
using  the  earth  from  them  to  build  the 
levees.  To  do  so  involves  more  work 
than  simply  scraping  in  straight  lines 
across  the  field,  but  it  will  save  work  on 
the  later  leveling  inside  the  checks,  and 
also  will  enable  him  to  leave  the  surface 
soil  unmoved  on  other  parts  of  the 
checks. 

This  brings  up  a  point  that  is  some- 
times urged  in  favor  of  plowing  before 
checking  and  a  point  that  is  well  taken, 
namely,  that  by  the  common  method  of 
merely  disking  before  checking,  all  the 
best  of  the  surface  soil  is  scraped  off  the 
checks  and  put  into  the  levees.  Now 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  West  this  re- 
moval of  the  surface  soil  is  not  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  it  is  In  the  humid  East 
becauseof oursoilsare  relatively  uniform 
in  composition  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  those  of  the  humid  regions;  in 
fact,  most  of  our  soils  have  no  "raw  sub- 
soil" in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  in  the  East.  Nevertheless,  on  soils 
here  that  have  been  gang-plowed  for 
grain  for  many  years  the  humus  and 
other  vegetable  matter  in  the  top  few 
inches  of  soil  may  be  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, and  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  protest  against  scraping  it  all  off  and 
putting  it  into  the  levees.  If  left  where 
it  belongs,  the  presence  of  this  vege- 
table matter  will  undoubtedly  benefit 
the  seed  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
all  put  into  the  levees  there  may  be  too 
much  of  it  in  the  soil  of  the  levees,  mak- 
ing that  soil  too  open,  and  thus  less  able 
to  absorb  moisture  and  more  prone  to 
dry  out  until  the  vegetable  matter  shall 
have  decayed.  It  is  possible  that  some 
failures  to  get  a  stand  on  the  levees  may 
be  at  least  partly  due  to  this  reason. 

When  the  land  is  plowed  deeply  be- 
fore checking,  the  vegetable  matter  is 
turned  under  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
scraper  and  so  remains  where  it  belongs 
to  benefit  the  seed  bed. 

On  land  that  has  too  much  fall  to  ir- 
rigate well  in  strip  checks  and  where  the 
tall  is  sti'l  asonably  light,  not  over  two 
fee*  to  the  hundred  at  the  outside,  the 
contour  type  of  checking  will  be  found 
the  most  desirable.  In  fact,  some  people 
I  refer  contour  checks  under  all  possible 
circumstances,  because  the  amount  of 
water  applied  to  the  crop  can  be  more 
evenly  distributed  in  them  ttifln  in  strip 
checks,  provided  the  contour  checks  are 
well  leveled.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  very  light  and  very  heavy  soils. 

The  reason  why  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  water  can  be  secured  in  well  made 
contour  checks  is  because  in  irrigating 
checks  of  this  type  they  are  completely 
filled  with  water,  like  a  basin,  to  the 
depth  that  seems  desirable,  and  the  water 
is  left  to  soak  into  the  land.  If  the  floor 
of  each  contour  check  is  level,  the  water 
will  stand  at  the  same  depth  all  over  it 
and  consequently  the  same  amount  of  wa- 
ter will  soak  into  every  portion  of  the 
check.  In  practice  contour  checks  are 
not  usually  made  level,  but  are  somewhat 
lower  on  the  downhill  side  so  that  'he 
water  stands  deeper  at  that  side,  w:ilc 
therefore  receives  more  water  than  in  • 
higher  portion.  But  if  the  checks  are 
leveled,  as  they  should  be,  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible to  give  every  part  of  each  check 
practically  the  same  amount  of  water, 
and  thus  to  secure  good  and  uniform 
growth  of  '.he  crop  all  over  the  checks. 
The  necessity  of  moving  a  large  Quan 


A  Dependable 
Water  Supply 


You  cannot  afford  to  gamble  an  entire  season's  crop 
against  ap  uncertain  pump.  You  must  be  Insured  against 
water  shortage  and  keep  things  growing,  by  using  a  de- 
pendable puronlng  sy.«tem.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  has 
demonstrated  ander  all  conditions  Its  ability  to  produce  more 
water  economically  than  otner  systems.  "If  there  Is  any 
water  In  tn«  ground,  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  Is  sure  to 
get  it."  rlullt  to  meet  all  conditions — to  overcome  every 
pumplne  difficulty:  constructed  to  produce  more  water  at 
less  pviKjnsa,  the — 

Layne  &  Bowler  System 

--can  be  depended  upon  the  entire  year.  Layne  &  Bowler 
'•umps  have  stood  the  test.  They  have  proven  their  su- 
periority. Simple  to  Install  simple  to  operate  and  simple  In 
construction,  they  require  little  or  no  attention.  They  are 
rigidly  adjusted,  and  compact — all  bearings  are  enclosed,  and 
unaffected  by  grit  or  sand.  They  eliminate  the  old  style 
well  pit  and  Its  dangerous  troubles — are  constructed  so  that 
all  adjusting  Is  done  on  top  of  the  ground.  Install  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  System — lower  your  water  producing  cost, 
Insure  a  continual  supply  and  eliminate  further  experiments. 
The  Layne  &  Bowler  Service  will  assist  you  free,  to  over- 
i  ©me  your  present  pumping  troubles.  Write  our  Irrigation 
and  water  experts  for  free  advlee. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  all  about  the 
development  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  the  story  of 
Ita  many  successful  users.  "Let  the  World's  Largest  Water 
Developers  solve  your  Pumping  Problems." 

LAYNE  Ct  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Loa  Angeles,  California 
San  Francisco  Office,  BOS  Kohl  Bids. 


THOMAS  SINGLE  DISC  DRILLS 


FOR  SOWING  GRAIN,  ALFALFA 
CLOVER  AND  FERTILIZER 


imperially  Constructed  t<>  TTMwIiiihI  Conditions  on  the  Part  lie  (  oast. 

The  Thomas  Single  Disc  Drills,  by  actual  tests  with  other  drills,  produce  two  to 
Ave  bushels  more  of  wheat  per  acre  than  any  other  Single  Disc  Drill.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  Thomas  disc  and  tube-boot  make  a  wide  furrow  which  allows  the  seed  to 
be  scattered  so  as  to  give  every  grain  a  chance  to  stool  out  and  grow. 

Sows  all  kinds  of  seed  without  cracking,  grinding  or  bunching.  The  Thomas  Uni- 
versal Feed  Is  simple  in  operation  and  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  feed  anything  from 
Flax  Seed  to  Kidney  Beans  in  any  quantities.  Equipped  with  dust-proof  Automatic 
Oiler  In  disc  Journal  bearing,  which  requires  olllntf  but  once  in  a  season.  Angle  steel 
frame  with  solid  steel  wheels. 

A  line  of  well  constructed  farm  implements  that  are  simple,  accurate  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  prices, 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


S  \(  II  AM  K.N  TO 


LOS  ANGKI.KS 


tity  oi  earth  in  order  to  level  the  checks 
when  the  fall  Is  rather  heavy  Is  an  objec- 
tion to  contour  checking. 

(To  Be  Continued  ) 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  ST..  SAlf  FRANCISCO, 
ntprp  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Loa  Angeles 
rnrJCri  Blake_  McFall  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore. 
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Some  News  From  Egg  Centers. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 

SOSAN  SWAYSGOOD.] 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  comes 
out  this  week  with  a  budget  of  news  con- 
cerning the  prospect  of  poultry  produce 
in  a  number  of  the  States  that  materi- 
ally affect  us  in  the  matter  of  prices. 
Owing  to  the  protracted  heat  this  sum- 
mer most  all  the  poultry  in  the  east  and 
middle  west  are  in  poor  condition,  feed 
is  high,  and  in  some  places  scarce,  so 
that  a  great  many  poultry  have  been  sold. 

Nebraska. — Production  is  a  little  un- 
der what  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
Reports  from  many  points  show  that  the 
hot  weather  is  still  apparent  in  receipts. 

Missouri. — While  many  points  are  pro- 
ducing about  as  many  eggs  as  last  year, 
a  large  percentage  of  shippers  say  the 
production  in  their  territory  is  not  with- 
in 25  per  cent  of  normal,  with  quality  un- 
usually defective.  Some  shippers  expect 
a  short  fall  and  an  early  winter,  and 
they  are  counting  on  few  eggs  and  high 
prices.  Throughout  the  State  the  poul- 
try is  in  bad  shape,  and  many  farmers 
have  reduced  their  flocks.  Almost  every 
section  reports  a  free  selling  of  hens 
on  account  of  high  feed.  Points  like 
Sedalia,  which  are  shipping  50  cases  a 
week,  should  be  turning  out  100,  and  the 
quality  is  poor.  Rain  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  good  fall  lay  at  some  points. 

Iowa. — Until  within  the  past  few  days 
most  points  in  Iowa  reported  collections 
of  poor  eggs,  but  cool  weather  has  be- 
gun to  show  in  current  receipts.  A  light 
fall  lay  is  predicted.  As  one  shipper 
puts  it  in  forecasting  winter  prices,  "eggs 
will  be  as  high  as  a  cat's  back." 

Oklahoma. — Production  is  normal  but 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  a 
heavy  fall  lay,  as  feed  in  most  sections 
is  high  and  farmers  are  thinning  out 
their  tiock3.  Crop  failures  were  expen 
enced  In  many  sections  in  Oklahoma  m* 
ferd  Id  scarce.  This  will  show  itself, 
si  Ippers  p  r edict,  in  high  winter  prices. 

In  naa'W  every  State  the  same  condi- 
i  Ions  p'e  'ail,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Califcrtian  who  has  a  nice  bunch  of 
heLs  in  fair  condition  for  fall  and  winter 
laying  is  about  to  come  into  his  own. 
And  this  will  not  be  necessarily  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  either,  for  if 
prices  were  not  to  range  too  high,  the 
people  who  need  eggs  would  not  be  able 
to  buy  them.  But  our  opportunity  lies 
in  getting  the  fresh  native  product  to 
the  people  so  that  once  having  the  ac- 
quired taste  for  the  strictly  fresh  pro- 
duct, the  stale  eggs  that  are  shipped  in 
from  other  States  will  find  no  favor. 

They  never  sell  low  enough  to  make 
up  for  lack  of  quality,  but  dealers  push 
the  sale  of  them  fearing  they  will  go  rot- 
ten on  their  hands.  Very  few  people 
when  buying  eggs  realize  that  the  dealer 
is  tiying  to  sell  them  eastern  eggs,  and 
holding  California  eggs  back  out  of  per- 
sonal interest  but  that  is  the  way  it 
goes. 

Rain  is  needed  in  our  own  State  to 
start  vegetation,  so  that  the  hens  can 
pick  a  little  of  their  living.  At  present 
eggs  are  not  coming  as  freely  as  they 
should  be  even  from  hens  well  over  the 
molt  and  one  good  rain  would  make  a 
lot  of  difference.  For  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  plenty  of  green 
feed  rain  does  not  matter  so  much,  the 
green  feed  answers  every  want  of  the 
hen  along  that  line.  At  present  I  am 
sprouting  oats  and  barley,  and  this  is  a 
great  help,  although  somewhat  of  a 
chore  to  keep  plenty  on  hand  as  it  grows 
rather  slowly. 

Hold  on. — The  idea  I  want  to  convey 
to  all  poultrymen  at  this  time  is  that 
this  is  a  good  time  to  hold  on  to  all  the 
good  laying  stock  you  have,  and  certainly 
tt  nil  the  pullets  that  are  soon  to  com- 


mence laying.  It  will  take  some  time  for 
the  States  that  have  had  such  backsets  to 
adjust  themselves  that  the  egg  yield  will 
get  back  to  normal  and  long  before  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  ship  outside  their 
own  territory,  in  the  meantime  we  have 
our  markets  to  ourselves.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  in 
this  case  while  we  may  feel  sorry  for 
others,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the 
tide  that  flows  our  way.  Get  ths  hens 
in  the  pink  of  condition  and  make  them 
shell  out  the  doubloons,  good  feed  and 
care  will  do  it  in  our  climate. 


As  we  have  several  inquiries  that  will 
take  up  the  rest  of  our  space  we  will 
postpone  this  winter  egg  subject  for  an- 
other paper. 

One  of  our  subscribers  w  rites  asking 
for  a  recipe  for  stimulating  egg  laying, 
and  although  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
drugs,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  any- 
one else  shall  do,  that  is  each  ones  own 
business.  Personally  I  prefer  to  trust 
to  good  wholesome  feed,  dry  quarters, 
green  feed  and  cleanliness. 

"Please  state  through  your  columns 
what  ingredients  I  should  buy  for  stimu 
lating  egg  production  during  the  winter 
months.  I  know  that  there  are  special 
preparations  sold,  but  I  prefer  to  pur 
chase  the  ingredients  and  do  my  own 
mixing?" — Subscriber,  Stanislaus  county. 

Answer. — The  following  recipes  are 
t-.ken  from  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods'  book, 
and  you  will  have  to  test  their  »f!iciency 
for  yourself  as  I  have  never  tested  them 
myself.  Dr.  Wo^ds,  says  however,  that 
they  have  been  tested  and  proven  before 
being  accepted: 

Condition  Po'.vder,  ob  Ego  Food. 

Potassium  Nitrate  (saltpeter),  12  oz 

Iron  sulphate  (copperas),  powder.  ' 
tresh,  20  ounces. 

Jable  salt  (sodium  chloride),  12  m 

Powdere  '  Charcoal,  10  ounces. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  18  ounces. 

Fenugreek,  28  ounces. 

Blood  meal,  kiln  dried,  70  ounces. 

Flaxseed  meal,  30  ounces. 

Reduce  all  to  a  powder  and  thoroughly 
mix.  Mix  one  heaping  tablespoon  ful  with 
sufficient  mash  food  for  20  hens. 

Condition  Powder  No.  2. 

Fine  ground  raw  bone,  50  pounds. 

Pulverized  oyster  shell,  1#  pounds. 

Powdered  Fenugreek,  10  pounds. 

Powdered  Calcium  phosphate,  10  lbs. 

Black  Pepper,  10  pounds. 

Powdered  Gentian,  8  pounds. 

Venetian  Red  (red  iron  oxide),  2  lbs. 

Reduce  all  to  fine  powder  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Use  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  to  one  quart  of  moist  mash. 

Our  subscriber  can  take  his  choice  of 
the  two,  as  will  be  seen  some  of  the  in- 
gredients can  be  bought  from  the  feed 
store  and  the  balance  from  the  drug  store 
and  no  doubt  they  can  be  made  up  in 
quantities  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  ready  mixed. 

Mustard. — The  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
giving  mustard  to  poultry,  and  so  far  as 
the  green  mustard  goes  I  quite  agree  with 
it,  but  when  it  comes  to  irritating  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  hen  with  dry 
mustard  one  day  after  another  I  say  it 
is  not  rational.  Still,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  I  always  experiment  in  a  small 
way  with  every  new  thing  that  promises 
anything  good,  even  against  my  own  rea- 
son, because  I  want  to  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  So  last  winter  I  bought 
some  mustard,  the  real  poultry  mustard 
advertised,  and  fed  it  to  a  few  selected 
hens  for  the  purpose.  I  didn't  notice  any 
increase  in  egg  supply  or  if  there  was 
any  at  all  it  was  very  small,  but  I  did 
notice  that  the  hens  had  a  nasty  yellow 


discharge  in  place  of  the  usual  droppings 
tipped  with  white,  the  one  sure  indicator 
of  perfect  health  in  poultry.  Of  course 
did  not  keep  up  very  long  with  the 
mustard  treatment,  still  it  was  long 
enough  to  prove,  to  me,  that  there  was 
very  little  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  lose 
by  giving  it  to  a  flock  of  hens  as  a  steady 
diet. 

Just  by  the  way  of  a  starter,  any  stim- 
ulant will  answer,  and  if  we  have  hens 
that  are  not  intended  for  breeders  at  all 
why  we  need  not  so  safeguard  them  as 
to  keep  all  stimulating  food  away,  but  so 
far  as  mustard  goes  I  have  not  very  much 
faith  in  its  efficiency  as  an  egg  promoter. 

Colds. — This  is  the  season  for  fall  colds, 
therefore  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  chickens  while  eating  to  notice 
if  there  are  any  snuffling.  A  dose  of  coal 
oil  in  a  warm  mash  at  night  is  the  very 
best  thing  for  colds  in  the  first  stages.  If 
you  notice  any  running  nostrils  don't 
delay  in  the  treatment,  also  put  coal  oil 
in  the  water  vessel,  it  swims  on  top,  but 
in  trying  to  get  a  drink,  the  oil  cleanser 
the  nostrils  of  the  fowl.  A  little  blue- 
stone  in  the  water  onoe  in  awhile  as  a 
preventative  is  also  good.  Bluestone  is 
a  great  germ  destroyer  and  is  cheap,  but 
mind  not  to  overdo  and  give  too  much, 
a  piece  about  as  big  as  a  pea  is  sufficient 
for  one  gallon  of  water  and  it  must  not 
be  given  more  than  two  days  in  succes- 
sion internally. 


POULTRY. 


CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  cockerels  f< 
sale;  prize  winning  stock.  W.  Dela 
mater,  Salida,  Cal.   


ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  Frenoh,  645 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Krt.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc..  631-637 
Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerela  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY. 
43A0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  CaL 


Fifty  acres  of  land  near  La  Jolla,  San 
Diego  county,  is  now  valued  at  $660  which 
sold  hi  1871  for  $7  an  acre. 


f\  QUICK  MOLT 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  In 
protein  like 

lODLSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
auickly  and  get  your  share 
of  rggs  In  the  fall. 

Write    us    for    frss  book, 
•'Chickens." 

COUL.SON  POULTRY  4k  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
\        Petaluma.  California. 


The  round  wheel  in  order 
to  secure  traction  must 
sink  into  the  ground.  The 
Holt  Caterpillar  track  lays 
flat  on  the  ground.  Notice 
the  long,  solid  gripping  sur- 
face of  the  Caterpillar  track 
compared  with  the  round 
wheel. 


■f. 


On  Soft  Ground*?1  Hard 

THE  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR  is  famous 
for  its  wonderful  work  in  soft  and  wet  soils,  where  round 
wheel  tractors  have  never  been  able  to  operate  successfully. 
Yet  hundreds  of 


#  Reg.  US.  Pat  Off 

TRACTORS  are  in  use  on  hard,  dry  ground,  again  doing  better  work 
than  round  wheels  can  do. 

The  lone  stretch  of  track,  66  inches  from  front  to  rear  on  each  side,  gives 
many  more  times  the  grip  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  ground  than  a  round 
wheel  affords,  and  naturally  delivers  more  power  at  the  draw-bar.  None 
of  it  wasted  in  propelling  enormous  wheels,  or  in  slipping. 
And  the  additional  advantage  of  owning  a  tractor  which  :s  not  limited  in 
its  operation  to  hard  ground  over-shadows  all  other  considerations. 
Whether  the  ground  is  originally  hard  or  soft;  it  all  becomes  wet  and  slip- 
pery sometime.   When  it  does,  your  round  wheel  tractor  stays  in  the  shed, 
while  the  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  works  right  along,  rain  or  shine. 
Remember — Traction  depends  on  the  Grip  that  the  engine  gets  on  the 
ground. 

Built  in  two  sizes— 30  H.  P. 
and  60  H.  P. 


but  one 

l  TERPILLAR— 

Holt  builds  it 


Fill  out  coupon  and  write 
for  new  illustrated  catalog  R .p. 
today. 

Name  

Address 


City  or  Town 


The  Holt 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Being  a  Father. 

"I  know  something  about  the  proud 
feelings  that  swell  a  man's  breast  when 
first  he  becomes  a  father,"  said  Stim- 
son.  "I  have  had  them  myself.  When 
they  came  to  me  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  go  out  on  the  street.  I  feared  that 
I  might  sink  knee  deep  in  the  brick 
sidewalk,  I  felt  so  large  and  important. 

"The  whole  world  smiled  when  that 
baby  laughed  and  when  he  wrinkled  his 
face  to  cry  it  seemed  that  the  universe 
was  about  to  break  forth  in  a  sob.  Now 
the  baby  has  grown  large  enough  to 
wear  out  six  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  year 
and  his  voice  is  taking  on  more  of  the 
qualities  of  the  calliope. 

"One  by  one,"  went  on  Stimson,  "the 
young  men  who  grew  up  with  me  have 
become  fathers,  evidently  in  preparation 
for  the  census  that  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
a  short  time  and  desiring  to  have 
communities  in  which  they  live  show  up 
well  in  the  large  book  the  government 
will  issue  later  on. 

"When  a  man  becomes  a  father  for 
the  first  time  he  is  suddenly  bereft  of 
any  reason  he  might  have  possessed 
previous  to  that  period.  I  know  now 
that  I  was  that  way  myself,  but  there 
was  some  reason  for  it.  I  was  the 
father  of  the  handsomest,  brightest  boy 
in  the  universe.  Many  of  my  friends 
have  felt  the  same  way,  but  I  could  see 
no  reason  for  their  elation.  Their  chil- 
dren were  common  looking.  There  was 
no  indication  of  intelligence  about  them, 
so  far  as  I  could  see.  Compared  with 
my  child  they  would  not  have  stood  any 
show  at  all. 

"But  I  have  been  compelled  to  keep 
the  recording  angel  busy  when  called 
upon  to  admire  the  children  of  my 
friends.  My  natural  accomplishment 
as  a  ready  and  willing  prevaricator  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  me. 

"  'Did  you  ever  see  such  a  head  as 
that?'  asked  Billson  a  few  days  ago,  as- 


FOR  FARM  IMS 


Perry  Fresh 
Water  System 

Let  us  eend  you  our  literature 
which  thoroughly  explain*  how 
this  system  enables  you  to  have 
fresh  running  water,  hot  or  cold, 
hard  or  soft,  in  any  room  in  th< 
house  or  at  any  place  on 
the  (arm  by  simply  turn- 
ing a  faucet.  Learn  how 
you  can  hav*  your  home  equip- 
ped with  a  toilet,  kitchen,  bath 
and  laundry  that  are  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  city.  The 

Perry  Fresh  Watery 
System 

adds  to  your  own  personal 
comfort,  the  efficiency  of 
your  help  and  to  the 
value  of  your  property. 


Write  for  our  liter- 
ature now  and 
learn  for  your- 
self. 

Easily  Installed 
at  Moderate  Cost — 
Fully  Guaranteed 


WESTLNGHOUSE  PACIFIC  COAST  BRAKE  CO. 


Ml   Pacific  Blds. 


San  Francisc 


sisting  his  wife  in  unwrapping  some- 
thing from  several  yards  of  white  flan- 
nel and  exhibiting  it  to  me  a  round  thing 
that  looked  like  a  stunted  watermelon. 

"Billson  is  my  next  door  neighbor, 
and  his  wife  is  a  sweet  little  woman,  so 
I  went  into  raptures  over  the  baby's 
head.  Then  Billson  was  encouraged  and 
showed  me  the  baby's  arms  and  legs  and 
feet.  I  lied  cheerfully  about  each  sepa- 
rate limb. 

"My  attention  was  called  to  the  ex- 
treme width  between  the  child's  eyes, 
and  at  the  ,same  time  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  width  between  the  gums, 
but  I  did  not  speak  of  my  discovery.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fine  feature.  If 
the  child  should  be  ailing  at  any  time  in 
the  future  as  young  children  are  likely 
to  be,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  turn  him  wrong  side  out  and  treat 
the  ailment  with  local  applications. 

"Billson  also  spoke  of  the  baby's  nose 
being  exactly  like  his  own,  and  again  I 
showed  my  depravity  by  agreeing  with 
him.  The  baby's  nose  was  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  infantile  countenance 
and  looked  like  a  push  button.  Billson's 
beak  is  like  that  of  the  American  eagle, 
but  I  told  him  the  baby's  nose  was  very 
much  like  it.  The  baby  did  not  know  it 
was  being  maligned  and  the  lie  pleased 
Billson. 

"Another  friend  called  me  in  one  day 
to  see  his  young  hopeful  walk,  but  the 
child  tripped  on  a  figure  in  the  carpet 
and  did  a  face  fall  that  would  have  made 
a  German  comedian's  fortune.  I  was 
about  to  applaud  the  performance,  but 
restrained  myself  just  in  time  to  pre- 
serve our  friendship.  Any  amount  of  ap- 
plause I  might  have  contributed  would 
not  have  been  heard,  however,  for  the 
baby  again  took  the  center  of  the  stage 
to  call  attention  to  his  injury. 

"Many  of  my  friends,"  Stimson  pro- 
ceeded, reflectively,  "have  told  me  from 
time  to  time  that  no  sum  of  money 
would  buy  their  children,  and  I  know 
they  all  meant  what  they  said.  Millions 
would  not  buy  one  of  those  children,  but 
nobody  will  ever  offer  a  cent  for  one  of 
them.  The  rich  do  not  want  them,  since 
the  supply  of  poodles  is  still  almost  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  poor  could  not  buy 
them,  and  besides  they  have  enough  of 
their  own. 

"While  I  lie  cheerfully  to  my  friends 
about  their  children  I  cannot  help  com- 
paring each  child  to  my  own  and  the  oth- 
er children  always  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison. My  baby's  eyes  are  brighter, 
his  cheeks  are  softer  and  his  mouth  is 
not  like  the  cavities  in  the  faces  of  the 
other  children." — Journal  of  Agriculture. 


A  Mortgage  Better  Than  a  Deed. 

A  Swede  appeared  in  a  lawyer's  office 
one  day  and  said: 

"Meester  Iyer,  4  bote  some  land  and  I 
vant  a  mortgage." 

"A  mortgage?"  asked  the  lawyer  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"Yah,  ya." 

"No,  not  a  mortgage,"  replied  the  law- 
yer.  "What  you  want  is  a  deed." 

"No,  no,"  insisted  the  simple  Swede. 
"I  vant  no  deet.  I  bote  land  from  Pader 
Yohnson  sum  yahr  ago  and  got  a  deet 
and  anoder  fallar  coom  along  mit  a  mort- 
gage and  took  the  lant  so  I  dink  a  mort- 
gage bin  besser  than  a  deet." — Business, 


I  love  to  use  the  current  phrase.  I 
score  the  slang  of  other  days.  No  more  I 
join  the  merry  din  "Pull  down  your  vest!" 
"Wipe  off  your  chin!"  I  would  not  raise 
the  jovial  shout,  "Say,  does  your  mother 
know  you're  out?"  I  much  prefer  such 
fol-de-rol  as  "Oh,  you  kid!"  and  "Baby 
Doll!"  And  he  whom  once  I  called  "a 
rube"  is  now  a  "bonehead"  or  a  "boob." 
But  in  ten  years  or  so  no  doubt,  the  pre- 
sent flippancies  we'll  flout  and  joyous 
wheezes  will  be  flung  in  slang  that  is  yet 
un-slung. 


St**' 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of  ■%/ 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured,1 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground  and  the  water  is  delivered  by 
air-pressure.    No  elevated  or  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.   The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  result 
of  over  ten  years  experimenting  and  practical  experience. 
Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  engines,  elec- 
tric motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  They  are 
easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent  out  under  a  positive 
guarantee.  Over  20.000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful 
operation.  No  charge  for  engineering  service.  Ask  for 
complete  Kewanee  catalog. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 


3- 
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SIMONDS     MACHINERY  CO. 


12  and  14  Naioma  St.,  San  Franrlnco,  Cal. 


Tel.  Kearny  14JV7 


For  Real  Solid  Comfort 


On  chilly  cold  days  or  for  warming 
is  no  better  heating  device  than  the 


that  cold  corner"  there 


ERFECTIO] 

Smokeless 


Wherever  there  are  children  or  old  people  it  is  particularly 

appreciated. 

Can't  smoke.    Doesn't  smell.    Easy  to  light  and  take  care 
of.  Easy  to  carry  from  room  to  room.  Eco 
nomical,  inexpensive.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


For  Best  Results 
We  Recommend 
Pearl  Oil 


Ask  to  Sam  It  At  Your 
Daalera 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrament*.  Cal. 
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Painted  Floors  a  Labor  Saver. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Every  good  housekeeper  is  particular 
about  her  floors  and  especially  painted 
floors,  for  once  let  such  get  in  bad  con- 
dition about  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is 
a  covering  of  linoleum  or  the  laying  of 
a  new  floor. 

The  kitchen  floor  being  in  continual 
use  every  day  in  the  year,  is  usually 
the  worst  eye  sore  and  the  one  needing 
most  attention. 

If  the  floor  has  not  already  been  put 
into  good  condition,  one  or  more  coats 
of  paint  at  this  time  are  advisable,  as 
the  muddy  season  with  its  accompany- 
ing dirt  is  hard  on  the  painted  floor. 

Before  applying  the  first  coat  of  paint, 
the  floor  should  be  absolutely  clean  of 
grease.  This  may  be  most  easily  accom- 
plished by  cleaning  such  places  with  gas- 
oline or  benzine,  after  which  all  dust 
should  be  cleaned  up  with  a  whisk  broom 
or  other  similar  tool. 

The  paint  for  the  first  coat  should  not 
be  too  thick  and  should  contain  plenty  of 
dryer,  either  turpentine,  Japan  or  li- 
tharge. Usually  prepared  floor  paints 
contain  plenty  of  dryer  and  only  require 
stirring  up.  In  purchasing  such  paints 
however,  one  should  ask  for  inside  floor 
paint,  there  being  a  difference  between 
that  and  outside  floor  paint. 

In  applying  the  paint,  it  should  be 
evenly  applied,  and  any  cracks  should  be 
brushed  crosswise  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  filled  up  if  not  too  large. 

Usually  the  best  time  to  paint  the  kit- 


TEACHINGPAY5 


Poachers  Receive  From '  70  to'  1 50^ 

[PerMonthand  have  a  Pleasant 
kflccuparion  -  FreeCatalodJ 


Western  Normal 

5TDCKTDN,  CAL. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


UNCLE  SAM 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

"SA-SA-MA"             A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea.  -            60c  per  lb. 

"LONDON  BLEND"    A  good  English  Breakfast  black  Tea.         -  50c    **  " 

"DALMOY  BLEND**  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces  -       -     75c    44  ** 

FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  ]  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO -CEYLON  I  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S        [ are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

This  Coupon  Entitles  You 
to  A  Free  Sample  ol 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


chen  floor  is  after  supper,  giving  it  time 
to  dry  during  the  night. 

If  sufficient  dryer  has  been  used,  it  will 
be  dry  enough  by  morning  to  walk  over. 

By  giving  the  first  coat  plenty  of  time 
to  harden,  three  or  four  days,  if  con- 
venient, the  second  coat  may  be  applied 
having  first  puttied  up  all  holes  or 
cracks. 

The  second  coat  should  have  a  good 
body  and  be  heavier  than  for  the  prim- 
ing coat,  also  more  care  should  be  given 
in  applying  evenly.  If  it  is  possible,  24 
hours  should  be  allowed  this  coat  to 
dry  before  walking  on  it  and  then  care 
should  be  exercised,  for  another  day  or 
so  until  it  has  a  chance  to  harden. 

It  will  usually  be  found  more  eco- 
nomical to  apply  one  good  coat  twice  a 
year  than  to  allow  the  floor  to  get  in  so 
bad  a  shape  that  it  requires  more,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  saving  in  the 
lumber,  but  also  the  saving  of  elbow 
grease  which  mother  needs  to  conserve. 


Christmas  Presents. 

The  wise  ones  consider  that  it  is  none 
too  early  to  begin  thinking  of  Christmas 
presents. 

.A  present  that  is  very  acceptable  to 
some  people  ana  carries  with  it  much  of 
the  personality  of  the  giver  is  a  plant 
which  has  been  slipped  from  one  of  her 
favorites  and  has  been  carefully  tended 
until  it  is  in  good  condition.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  large.  Such  a  present 
should  be  started  now.  Bulbs  planted 
now  and  brought  to  bloom  or  almost  to 
bloom  in  time  for  Christmas  make  beaut- 
iful presents  and  are  much  more  precious 
than  the  same  thing  bought  at  a  florist. 

Photographs  of  ourself  make  a  delight- 
ful Christmas  remembrance.  Photo- 
graphers are  always  very  busy  for  a 
month  before  Christmas.  Time  for  two 
or  even  three  sittings  should  be  allowed 
so,  to  secure  the  best  results,  begin  soon. 

Oftentimes  in  a  home  there  are  choice 
art  folios  which  have  waited  year  after 
year  for  binding.  This  would  make  a 
most  acceptable  present  for  their  owner. 
With  a  little  strategy  it  could  probably 
be  kept  a  surprise.  This,  too,  should  be 
done  early. 

At  the  present  day  when  such  beauti- 
ful work  is  done  in  amateur  photography 
all  sorts  of  presents  of  peculiarily  per- 
sonal value  can  be  made.  For  instance, 
for  the  person  who  has  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  planting  and  developing 
of  a  yard,  a  book  filled  with  pictures 
showing  the  growth  and  changes  in  the 
shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  would  be  greatly 
prized.  A  book  containing  the  record  of 
a  pleasure  trip  would  be  prized  as  a 
keepsake. 

A  delightful  present  for  anyone  who 
likes  to  remember  a  good  many  birth- 
days, marriages  and  deaths  is  a  calendar 
of  such  a  form,  that  dates  can  be  marked 
with  a  silver  and  gold  star  or  in  some 
other  pretty  way.  These  events  in  the 
lives  of  relatives  in  whom  the  recipient 
is  interested  can  be  indicated  on  the 
calendar  with  the  explanation  on  the 
back.  This  would  probably  involve 
some  letter  writing,  so  plenty  of  time 
should  be  allowed,  for  all  people  are  not 
prompt  in  answering  letters. 


Ask 

Anybody- 
Ask  discrimi- 
nating men 
or  women  what 

brand  of  Ground 
Chocolate  they 
prefer.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent  will  say 

fmrcirdinis 

^■^Ground 

Chocolate 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  famous 
food  drink  has  become  almost  univers- 
ally used  because  of  its  purity,  its 
unvarying  goodness— its  unrivaled  high 
quality. 

"Made  extra  strong 
to  last  extra  long." 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  1852 

Write  us  today  jor  a  sample  can  anJ  vou  '11  serve  this  health  beverage  at  eoeru  meal. 


Pi 


See  Us  Before  Planning  Walls  and  Ceilings 


LET  us  at  least  tell  you 
■'about  Beaver  Board 
before  you  build  or  re- 
model. It  will  cost  only 
a  few  minutes  time. 
Beaver  Board  Walls  and 
Ceilings  are  not  only  more 
beautiful  than  lath,  plaster 
and  wall-paper — they  are 


Trade  Mark 


easier  to  put  up,  more 
sanitary,  and  much  more 
durable.  Write,  tele- 
phone, or  come  in  and  see 
us. 

Drop  us  a  line  or  ceme 
in  and  see  us  for  Free 
Samples,  Information, 
etc.  THE  i.i  1 ,1,1 ;  v  & 
THURSTON  CO..  Rlalto 
IIIiIk.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


A  drummer  in  Texas  in  his  automobile, 
having  lost  his  monkey-wrench,  walked 
up  to  the  house  of  a  Norwegian  and  ask- 
ed "Have  you  a  monkey-wrench?" 

The  Norse  citizen  replied:  "No.  Mr. 
Yonson  over  there  haf  a  cow  ranch,  Mr. 
Peterson  he  haf  a  horse  ranch,  ole  man 
Gunterson  keep  a  goat  ranch,  but  I 
don't  tank  there  bane  any  falar  roun' 


hare  fool  enough  to  start  a  monkey 
ranch." — Exchange. 


"Then  your  wife  didn't  enjoy  her  trip 
to  Niagara?"  "No,  the  minute  she  saw 
that  rushing  water  she  began  to  wonder  if 
she  hadn't  come  away  from  home  and  left 
the  bath-tub  faucet  running." — Washing- 
ton Herald. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  5,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  continues  in  the  same  old 
groove,  with  little  local  trading  except  in 
a  small  jobbing  way,  though  consider- 
able stock  is  arriving  from  the  North 
for  millment.  Values  are  steady  at  the 
old  quotations. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47%@1.60 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.52y2 

Northern  Club    1.47%@1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.67% 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  rain  has  brought  an  easier  feeling 
in  the  speculative  market,  and  the  week 
opened  with  very  heavy  trading  in  the 
December  option  at  slightly  lower  prices. 
This  has  caused  a  little  easier  feeling  in 
the  spot  grain,  and  little  business  is  be- 
ing done,  as  prices  have  been  held  at  the 
former  level. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.42% ©1.47% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.37%  @  1.40 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

A  much  heavier  demand  for  seed  oats 
in  the  country  is  expected  within  a  few 
days  on  account  of  the  rain,  and  holders 
are  showing  more  firmness,  though-  no 
actual  advance  is  noted.  Feed  is  quiet 
and  unchanged. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed   2.50  @3.00 

CORN 

The  Eastern  corn  market  has  dropped 
resulting  in  a  slight  decline  in  the  East- 
ern stock  here,  though  there  is  not  much 
business  to  report.  A  limited  supply  of 
California  small  round  yellow  is  held 
around  $2.10,  bul  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  warrant  a  regular  quotation. 

California  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern   Yellow  $1.90  @1.95 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE 

Very  little  stock  nas  arrived  this  week 
and  any  demand  ot  ar.'  c»nsequen<< 
would  probably  brii.g  an  advance.  Wirh 
little  movement,  however,  values  stand  as 
before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45    <g»l. .-»•.» 

Seed    1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  new  to  report  in 
the  bean  market,  general  tendencies  be- 
ing about  the  same  as  for  so;i.e  time 
past.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  appre- 
ciable damage  was  done  by  the  rain,  most 
of  the  crop  being  now  under  cover.  The 
shipping  movement  on  practically  all  va- 
rieties is  keeping  up  in  very  good  shape, 
most  consuming  markets  taking  the  nor- 
mal quantities,  and  prices  are  firmly 
maintained.  Pinks  are  especially  strong, 
with  a  further  advance,  while  bayos  have 
been  marked  down  a  little  at  the  top 
quotation. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.80  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    8.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.2S 

Large  Whites    3.10  @3.25 

Limas    4.75  @4.85 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.85  @3.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.60  @3.90 

SEEDS. 

The  rain  has  brought  out  a  much  more 
active  demand  for  several  varieties,  and 
quite  a  large  movement  is  expected  from 
now  on.  Alfalfa  is  steady  as  formerly 
quoted,  and  some  hemp  is  offered  a  little 
below  the  old  figure.  There  is  some  call 
for  timothy,  which  was  not  quoted  for 
some  time. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomoorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%o 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7y2@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOHR. 

An  advance  in  freight  rates  to  the  Ori- 


ent from  Northern  ports  is  reported,  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  local  mar- 
ket, which  shows  little  change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

There  has  not  been  much  feature  to 
the  hay  market  lately,  both  arrivals  and 
demand  being  very  light,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  rain  will  bring  about  eas- 
ier conditions,  with  a  possible  shading 
of  prices.  Some  growers  have  been  hold- 
ing back  during  the  dry  weather  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  advance,  and  a  good  deal 
of  this  hay  is  expected  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  shortly.  It  is  not  expected 
that  new  offerings  will  find  much  demand 
at  the  prices  now  ruling.  Alfalfa  is  easy, 
with  large  offerings  and  a  rather  slow 
movement. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60®  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Everything  under  this  head  stands  at 
the  old  prices,  with  a  steady  demand  in 
most  lines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00®  35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00@31.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43/'rt 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

With  the  advancing  season,  arrivals  of 
some  lines  of  local  garden  truck  are  fall- 
ing off,  and  what  comes  in  shows  dam- 
age from  the  rain.  At  the  same  time, 
more  Southern  stock  is  offered.  South- 
ern tomatoes  are  quoted  at  90c  to  $1  per 
crate;  peppers  at  2  to  3%c  per  pound, 
and  eggplant  about  5c  per  pound.  The 
week  started  with  a  dull  market,  but  the 
demand  is  now  picking  up.  Local  toma- 
toes are  cleaning  up  slowly,  and  cabbage 
is  lower,  with  liberal  offerings  from  the 
North,  though  there  is  little  local  stock 
to  be  had.  Green  peas,  beans  and  sum- 
mer squash  are  lower.  Some  mushrooms 
are  offered,  prices  being  high  at  present. 
Onions  are  well  maintained  at  the  old 
prices,  and  the  high  price  of  garlic  has 
brought  in  some  Italian  stock,  which  is 
held  at  8  to  9  cents. 
Onions:  New  Yellow  River. 

Ctl  $  l.'iafb  I  50 

Garlic,  per  It   ?<y/  rfc 

Cabbag  .  per  ctl   1.50  ®1.85 

Cucumbers,  per  io\    75c@  1.25 

Green   I'eppers,   n  i   25®  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60®  75c 

Green  Peas  lb   4®  8c 

String  Beanv  lb   3®  5c 

Summer  Squash,  iMg  ijOn    .     75e@  1  25 

Okra,  box    75r 

Tomatoes,   box    25®  75c 

Eggplant,  box    50®  90c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5®  6c 

Sprouts,  lb   3V6®  5c 

Celery,  doz   30«$  4<v 

Rhubarb,  box    75c f(  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   f>0@  COc 

POTATOES. 

While  arrivals  are  fairly  large,  river 
goods  are  firmly  held,  witr.  an  finance 
on  fancy  stock.  It  is  reported  that  the 
space  in  cold  storage  houses  left  vacant 
by  the  shortage  of  apples  i_  to  be  filled 
with  potatoes  and  onions,  which  may 
partly  account  for  the  present  strength. 
Sweets  are  lower. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.90@  2.00 

New  River  Whites   75c@  1.20 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.00@  1.35 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.30®  1.50 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  local  market  seems  to  have  had  its 
fill  of  poultry  for  the  time  being,  as 
business  is  quiet  in  practically  all  lines, 
and  prices  continue  easy,  though  arriv- 
als do  not  appear  excessive  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Large  broilers  are  the 
only  line  to  show  any  firmness,  and  fry- 
ers are  lower.  Both  live  and  dressed 
turkeys  are  lower,  though  offerings  are 
not  very  heavy  at  the  moment. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

do  dressed   26    @28  c 

BUTTER. 

The  feature  of  the  week  is  the  first 
large  arrival  of  Australian  butter  for 
Pacific  Coast  markets.  The  amount  for 
San  Francisco  was  about  113,000  lbs.  It 
is  said  to  have  met  with  considerable 
favor  at  about  30c,  and  most  of  it  is  out 
of  first  hands.  Prices  for  local  stock 
keep  at  about  the  same  level,  and  with 
further  shipments  from  Australia  ex- 
pected, it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will 
be  much  higher. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...32  32  32  31%  31%  30% 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30  30  30  30  30  30 
Firsts   29     29     29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  hardly  as  much  fluc- 
tuation this  week  as  last,  but  prices  have 
been  gradually  advancing,  and  under  a 
slight  shortage  extras  are  up  to  57c,  al- 
though weak  at  that  figure.  Pullets  have 
also  recovered  from  the  weakness  last 
noted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...53%  54     54     54     55  57 
Selected 

Pullets. ..42     42     43     43     43  43 
CHEESE. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  advance 
in  Y.  A.'s,  which  are  firm  at  the  new 
figure. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18    @19  "c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Summer  fruits  are  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  several  lines  have  been  removed 
from  the  list.  Arrivals  of  berries  are 
light  and  prices  higher,  though  most  of 
the  offerings  show  damage  from  the  rain 
and  are  hard  to  move.  Cranberries  are 
rather  quiet  and  unchanged.  Current  ar- 
rivals of  grapes  also  show  considerable 
damage,  attractive  lots  being  scarce  and 
firm  at  top  prices,  while  ordinary  stock 
receives  little  attention.  The  principal 
feature  is  the  steadily  increasing  firm- 
ness of  apples.  Newtown  Pippins  are  up 
a  little,  ana  a  sharp  advance  has  been 
made  in  Oregon  stock  at  shipping  points, 
resulting  in  a  heavy  movement  here. 
The  movement  in  other  lines  is  of  little 
importance. 

Strawberries,  chest  $  3.50L  8.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00®  10.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5  @  9c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box  2.25®  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   9.00®  9.50 

Late  Red   10.00@10.50 

Apples:  Baldwins    1.15®  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.25®  1.75 

Greenings    1.00®  1.25 

Bellefluer    1.25®  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.00®  1.65 

Common    50  @  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50 @  2.25 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs ...  .   1.40®  2.25 

Malaga,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Muscat    45  @  75c 

Black,   lugs   60@  75c 

Tokay,  lugs   75c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65®  75c 

Isabella    75c@  1.25 

Quinces,  box   50c@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box   50c @  60c 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 

Dried  Fruits. 
There  is  little  new  in  the  local  dried 
fruit  situation,  values  standing  as  last 
quoted.  Prunes  continue  very  firm  in 
most  counts,  with  supplies  lightand  stead- 
ily diminishing, though  some  concessions 
are  said  to  have  been  offered  lately  by 
packers  for  Eastern  shipment.  There  is; 
a  fairly  good  demand  from  the  Middle 
West,  and  Eastern  buyers  are  showing 
more  interest.  Other  lines  of  fruit  are 
very  quiet,  peaches  and  apricots  receiv- 
ing hardly  any  attention,  and  packers 
are  in  no  hurry  to  buy  what  is  still 
held  in  the  country;  but  the  amount 
left  in  growers'  hands  is  small,  and  prices 
are  pretty  well  maintained.  Some  small 
lots  of  seedless  raisins  are  said  to  have 
been  offered  at  concessions,  but  the 
amount  held  outside  of  the  Associated 
Company  is  getting  closely  cleaned  up, 


and  on  the  whole  the  feeling  is  one  of 
firmness.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"An  easier  feeling  is  reported  in  the 
Coast  market  for  Sultana  raisins,  which, 
on  account  of  the  hitherto  strong  views 
of  holders,  have  been  getting  compara- 
tively little  attention  from  the  Eastern 
trade  of  late.  These  offerings,  it  is  un- 
derstood, come  from  second  hands,  the 
principal  packers  being,  it  is  understood, 
closely  sold  up  on  Sultanas.  The  tone 
of  the  Coast  market  for  Thompson's  is 
also  reported  to  be  easier.  In  both  loose 
and  seeded  Muscatels  little  business  is 
being  done  at  present,  but  as,  according 
to  late  Coast  advices,  one  of  the  chief 
outside  packers  is  closely  sold  up  and 
another  is  negotiating  to  get  in  with  the 
Associated,  the  market  has  a  stronger  un- 
dertone. On  the  spot  here  the  movement 
is  comparatively  light  on  seeded  stock, 
but  the  tone  is  firm,  as  stocks  available 
for  immediate  delivery  are  small. 

"California  prunes  on  the  spot  are  go- 
ing steadily  into  consumption  on  small 
orders  at  the  quoted  prices,  with  increas- 
ing firmness  in  the  medium  sizes,  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  these 
here  and  on  the  Coast.  Although  the 
local  trade  still  withholds  orders,  brok- 
ers report  an  increasing  demand  from 
interior  markets.  This  demand  seems  to 
be  chiefly  for  the  large  sizes.  Chicago 
buyers  are  reported  to  be  in  the  market 
for  forward  shipment  California  prunes 
in  the  larger  sizes.  The  jobbing  demand 
for  spot  prunes  continues  fairly  active 
in  both  California  and  Oregon  stock,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  firm,  especially 
on  the  more  popular  sizes,  which  are  in 
limited  supply  here  at  present. 

"There  is  little  buying  interest  shown 
in  Coast  offerings  of  apricots  or  peaches 
by  the  trade  in  this  section,  but  a  fair 
jobbing  business  in  both  varieties  is  be- 
ing done,  and  spot  prices  remain  steady 
on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%@  8  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4%c 

Black    2%@  3%c 

Calimyrna    4%e 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @6  c 

Peaches    4%@  5  c 

Pears    6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  new  season  in  citrus  shipments 
opened  with  November  1st,  and  the  pros- 
pects now  are  for  a  total  crop  from  Cali- 
fornia approximating  38,000  to  40,000 
carloads.  Manager  Powell,  of  the  Ex- 
change at  Los  Angeles,  estimates  the 
crop  to  be  shipped  this  season  as  fol- 
lows:  Oranges  from  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi,  4500  cars,  mostly  navels.  Lem- 
ons from  southern  California,  4000 
cars;  valencias,  8000  cars,  and  the  bal- 
ance navels,  sweets  and  seedlings. 

Shipments  of  navels  from  the  Tulare 
and  Oroville  sections  are  now  going 
East  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  From 
southern  California  navels  will  be  ship- 
ped about  a  month  later  in  small  quant- 
ity. But  the  big  movement  will  com- 
mence after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to 
fight  frost,  should  it  become  necessary, 
this  winter.  Fire-pots  have  been  secur- 
ed in  great  numbers,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  are  being  stored  as  precau- 
tion in  case  of  need. 

At  the  New  York  auction  last  Mon- 
day, November  3,  Valencia  oranges 
brought  good  prices.  The  highest  price 
was  $7.55  and  the  lowest  $2.85.  On  the 
same  day  at  Philadelphia,  Florida  or- 
anges sold  for  $1.75  to  $3. 

With  summer  fruits  cleaning  up  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  oranges  are 
getting  a  somewhat  better  demand, 
though  ordinary  stock  is  a  little  lower. 
New  grapefruit  is  now  coming  forward 
in  good  shape,  causing  a  reduction  of 
prices,  but  lemons  are  firm  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  advance  at  primary  points. 
Oranges  (per  box): 

Valencias   $  3.50 (f?  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless   3.00®  4.50 

Lemons    3.50®  7.50 

Limes    4.50  @  5.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 
NUTS 

Values  stand  as  before,  almonds  being 
practically  nominal  and  closely  sold  out 
of  growers'  hands,  with  a  good  jobbing 
movement  for  the  holiday  trade.  Wal- 
nuts also  are  now  moving  off  in  good 
shape. 

Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  0 
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I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17^c 

Drakes   15  %c 

Languedoc    15%c 

Hardshells   '  7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop — 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15y2c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ny2c 

HONEY. 

The  local  demand  has  picked  up  a  little 
lately,  and  as  there  is  little  coming  in 
from  the  country,  prices  are  very  firm. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  C 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  a  larger  movement  than  for 
some  time  past,  with  inquiries  from 
other  markets,  and  prices  are  quite  firm 
at  the  old  figures. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    <g>30  c 

HOPS 

Nothing  of  much  interest  has  devel- 
oped in  the  local  market,  holders  in  the 
country  being  quite  firm  in  their  views 
as  to  prices  on  the  limited  quantity  still 
unsold.  A  report  from  London  indicates 
an  extreme  shortage,  with  high  prices 
and  a  very  firm  attitude  on  the  part  of 
English  growers.  Record  prices  are  pre- 
dicted, and  dealers  say  the  price  in  this 
country  will  advance  as  growers  come  to 
realize  the  situation. 

1913  crop   23@27c 


Live  Stock. 

Stockmen  are  endeavoring  to  get  an 
advance  in  beef  cattle,  but  values,  though 
firm,  remain  about  as  before,  and  no 
change  is  expected  for  some  time,  at  least, 
requirements  being  fairly  well  supplied. 
Sheep  have  been  coming  in  rather  freely, 
but  lighter  offerings  are  expected,  and 
lambs  are  scarce.  Hogs  also  are  scarce 
and  very  firm. 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  614c 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7%c 

Heavy   5y2@  6y2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8y2@  8%c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8%@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    4    @  4%c 

Ewes  ..%   3%@  3y.c 

Lambs:    Suckling    514®  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

8teers    12%@12%c 

Heifers    11%@12%c 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes   8%@  9^c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

A  few  scattering  sales  are  reported,  but 
local  dealers  say  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  situation,  and  show  little  interest 
in  offerings. 

Northern  mountain   7  @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7  @  8  c 

Defective   4  @  6  c 

Lambs   7  @10  c 

HIDLsS. 

Purchases  are  rather  light,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  country  hides  also  is  short,  and 
prices  remain  very  firm. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15%c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  16  c 

Kip                                     15  @16  c 

Veal                                  18  @19  c 

Calf                                   18  @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides                          26  @27  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15                 25  @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium   2.25 

Small    1.00 

Colts                                 25  @  50e 

Dry                                     75  ©  2.00 

HORSES. 

Sales  in  the  last  week  have  shown  a 
material  increase  of  interest  on  the  part 


A  NEW 


Power  Sprayer 

"The  Bean  Midget" 


A.  One-Man 
Outfit,  All 
Complete, 
As  Shown 


$100 


Here's  the  outfit  thousands  of  small  farmers, 
orchardists  and  vineyardists  have  been  waiting 
for — a  dependable,  reliable,  efficient  power 
sprayer  at  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
good  hand  outfit !  It 's  a  one-man  rig  and  can 
easily  be  hauled  around  by  one  horse  and  an 
ordinary  light  wagon  or  stone  boat.  Furnished 
with  1  H.  P.  Novo  engine  for  one  line  of  hose, 
but  can  be  equipped  with  iy2  H.  P.  engine  for 
two  lines  at  $20  extra.  You  know  the  Novo 
engine. 

Note  These  Features 

1.  Heavy  pressure  jjunranteed. 

2.  One  man  does  all  the  work. 

3.  IAkM   weight   makes  work  easy  on 
rough  and  hilly  land. 

4.  Will  spray  2  to  3  aeres  a  day. 

5.  Very  Inexpensive  to  operate. 
O.    Thoroughly  guaranteed  by  us. 
7.    Engine  ean  be  quiekly  released  from 

pump  and  used  for  other  work. 

Send  for  Catalog  28  A 

This  Is  our  latest  eatalog  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories.  It 
illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Bean 
Line. 

If  Interested  In  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 
ask,  also,  for  Catalog  28  B.  There  is  no 
pump  like  a  Bean  Pump! 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  West  Julian  Street, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Eastern  Factory,  Berea,  Ohio. 


Illustration  below  shows  the  Bean  Midget 
with  tank  and  rotary  agitator.  This  outfit  can 
be  had  for  $122.50.  It's  all  ready  to  place  on 
your  wagon  and  start.  This  outfit,  like  the 
other  can  be  equipped  with  iy2  H.  P.  engine 
for  $20  extra.  You  can't  afford  to  waste  time 
with  a  hand  pump  when  you  can  buy  a  com- 
plete power  outfit*  at  such  prices  as  these.  For 
each  25  feet  of  hose  with  aluminum  rod,  no^le 
and  cut-off,  add  $7.50.  Write  about  this  new 
sprayer  now. 


This  Outfit  $122.50 


Bean  Midget 
with  Tank  and 
Rotary  Agita- 
tor as  shown 
below. 


of  local  buyers,  and  shippers  evidently 
have  confidence  in  the  stability  of  this 
market,  as  this  week's  offerings  have 
been  larger  than  for  some  time  past. 
The  more  favorable  outlook  for  hay,  etc., 
is  expected  to  bring  out  a  fully  normal 
demand,  especially  as  requirements  for 
local  drayage  and  delivery  purposes  are 
increasing.  This  week's  offerings  include 
quite  a  lot  of  heavy  drafters,  as  well  as 
lighter  weignts,  which  should  bring  good 
prices  unless  the  shipments  should  ex- 
ceed the  demand. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100@150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75<®125 


OUR. 

ENGINES 

AIU 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE 
YEARS 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  1  Vi.  2H.  4V4.  6.  K  10. 15. 20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anc"  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog. 
Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  Sin  Francisco.  Cal 

S03    MARKET  STVEET 


—TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING-] 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  *  ranclsco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  CommUalon  Merchants,  211-217  Clay  


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-Improve  the  Qual- 
ity of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33  ^° 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugar  at  $4.75  per  1 00  lbs.  25  lbs.for  $1 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

341  Commercial  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


^DEWEY.  STRONG  &Ca^gV 

%  ^patents;  .1 

^£^911  Crocker  Blag,  S.  F.  "*SEr 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  fraa. 


The  Scenie 
Line 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTI0CH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


Pull 


Out  Every  Stump 

This  Year 


Write  For 


Book  and 

Low  Prices 

[*-  Now 


Mail  the  Coupon! 


(Y—  Make  this  your  banner  profit  year  !     Farm  all  your  land.      Pull  out  the  stumps — plant 

I        on  virgin  soil  and  reap  the  reward  of  increased  land  value  and  big  crops  thai  you  won' t  get 
rj        if  you  let  the  stumps  standi 

**■  Get  my  new  free  book  at  once,  explaining  all  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  Hercules  All- 

steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller— the  machine  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  big 
money  with  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  make  $100.00  profit  for  every  $1.00  invested  in  the  Hercules  ma- 
chine, not  only  the  first  year,  but  for  years  and  vears  to  come. 

HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 


With  a  Hercules,  you  turn  your  loafer  stump  land  into  money  land 

and  harvest  money  crops.  The  work  is  easy,  quick,  safe  and  sure. 

The  Hercules  pulls  out  the  roots  and  all— no  grubbing  or  plowing 
into  snags. 


N 

^        -6k    v     Let  me  sei 

V      V.  \    the  b 
„     <•>.       ^  stui 
^ ,  \  of 


Pulls  An  Acre  of  Stumps  A  Day 

send  you  my  free  book  that  shows  what  other  progres- 
farmers  have  done  and  are  doing.   Read  where  they  pull 
s  biggest  stumps  in  five  minutes,  clearing  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.   See  the  actual  photographic  illustrations 
"  scenes  from  many  states.    Read  about  Hercules. 


Construction 


\  %\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


The  Hercules  is  the  one  all-steel  triple  power 
^     stump  puller  made.     It  will  pull  any  stump, 
green  tree  or  hedge   without  straining  or 
breaking.   It  is  60%  lighter,  and  400%  stronger 
than  any  "semi-steel"  or  cast  iron  puller 
^    *    made.    Don't  be  fooled  on  names  that 
^    sound    like    genuine     steel.     Get  a 
Hercules  and  be  sure.    It's  the  only 
puller  with  double  safety  ratchets — 
has  self-anchoring  and  stump-an- 
choring features  and  is  built  low 
•^v9      ^  N    to  the  ground. 

'* tX.  '0\Sr?\  B#  A*  FULLER»  President 


3  x  S0UI 


My  3-Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  Whether  the  Fault  Is  Tours  or  the 
Machine's,  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.     Any  casting  will  be 
replaced  promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through 
any  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

My  New  Low  Prices  Beat  All 

To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  special  price  offer 
this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the  attention  and  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  orders  from  farmers  everywhere.  I  want  you  to  get  In  on  this  bargain 
at  once.  The  limited  number  of  these  machines  won't  last  long  at  the  price 
I  am  making.  If  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  coupon 
below  or  on  a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  ma- 
chines until  I  hear  from  you  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  buy.     Understand,  your  request  for  my 
book  la  not  an  order.   I  almply  want  to  get  the  book  to 
you  at  once,  ao  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facta 
about  the  Herculea  AU-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how  It  doea  such  aplendld  work,  making 
big  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 


Mail  Coupon 

or  a  postal  right  now  before  you  forget,  or  take 
down  the  name  and  address  and  write  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  minute's  time.  Address  me  personally. 


-it 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

812  Twenty  Sero  d  St^  Center  ville,  Iowa 


L 


NOTICE! 


Grand  Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLERS 


It  la  this  Yellow  strand  wire 
rope  that  won  Brut  prize  at  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  proving;  twice 
its  gootl  on  next  bent  cable.  It  is 
this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 


Is  being*  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment at  I'unuma  on  the  renl 
.-  Important  work  of  building  the 
canal.  And  experts  say  this  Yel- 
low strand  rope  Is  one  of  the  big 


helps  that  will  enable  Uncle  Sam 
to  complete  the.  canal  a  whole 
year  Uefoxe_  expected.  And  It  In 
the  Yellow  ntrnnd  wire  r<iueM>jU 
is  used  exclusively  on  tTieHer- 


cules  Stump  Puller — not  a  green 
Nlrand,  blue  Ntrund.  white  MiraiKl 
or  red  Htruud — but  a  YELUHV 
strand — don't  forget  that — and 
don't  let  any  unscrupulous  per- 
son or  company  confuse  you. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


A  Fortune  From  a  California 
Fruit  Ranch. 


[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

Taking  things  at  a  general  average,  possibly  alfalfa  and  dairying  may 
give  greater  returns  per  acre  than  fruit  in  California,  but  when  a  per- 
son gets  in  the  right  location,  plants  the  right  varieties  of  trees  and  then 
attends  to  business  properly,  the  possible  income  is  enormous.  One  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  in  the  history  of  George  H.  Hecke,  owner 
of  the  Yolanda  orchard,  about  three  miles  south  of  Woodland  in  Tolo 
county,  County  Horticultural  Commissioner,  and  one  of  the  leading 
deciduous  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  The  illustration  is  particularly 
valuable  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  Mr.  Hecke  has  built  up  all 
his  fortune  since  his  arrival  in  California  21  years  ago,  coming  here 
without  any  capital  whatever  and  with  no  "pull."  In  the  second  place, 
the  orchard  might  be  called  diversified  fruit  farming,  in  distinction 
to  specialization  on  a  single 
variety,  and  for  another,  all 
this  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  whole  district  just- 
about  as  it  was  two  decades 
ago,  except  that  land, 
through  long  grain  farming, 
has  deteriorated  and  prices 
have  gone  up. 

Early  Training. — In  one 
way  Mr.  Hecke 's  early  train- 
ing gave  him  a  big  advan- 
tage over  what  the  ordinary 
young  man  would  have 
coming  to  California.  Peo- 
ple who  have  no  use  for 
scientific  training  might  con- 
sider his  start  made  under 
difficulties.  In  other  words, 
he  was  a  graduate  of  agri- 
cultural schools  of  Europe 
and  was  well  supplied  with 
scientific  agricultural  educa- 
tion. He  first  passed  through 
the  Viticultural  College  at 
Geisenheim,  Germany,  and 
then  put  in  a  year  and  a  half 
as  a  farm  laborer  in  the 

vineyards  and  orchards  of  southern  France.  He  left  this  work  to 
become  a  gardener  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  England, 
the  labor  paying  for  advanced  instruction  in  several  agricultural  sub- 
jects. From  there  Mr.  Hecke  came  to  California  to  work  for  the  Kern 
Land  Company,  which  was  developing  a  lot  of  land  near  Bakersfield. 
He  had  charge  there  of  much  of  the  planting  of  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Most  of  these,  by  the  way,  owing  to  unsuitable  conditions  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

One  year  later  found  him  at  the  Yolanda  Orchard,  his  present  home. 
This  is  a  quarter  section  in  the  richest  part  of  Yolo  county.  This  dis- 
trict then  was  a  grain  and  live  stock  section,  and  is  so  yet,  but  Byron 
Jackson,  the  owner,  was  establishing  a  vineyard  and  orchard.  Mr. 
Hecke,  in  view  of  his  stated  inexperience,  was  taken,  not  as  manager, 
but  as  prospective  manager,  the  former  manager  continuing  for  a  year, 
until  Mr.  Hecke  could  get  a  line  on  methods  in  general  and  as  used  on 
the  place.  The  situation  was  rather  difficult,  as  can  be  imagined,  but 
Mr.  Hecke  finished  out  the  year  all  right,  doing  ordinary  farm  work, 
but  also  keeping  the  farm  books. 

From  that  time  until  1904  he  continued  as  manager,  resigning  at  that 


Grapes  Between  Trees  at  Yolanda  Orchard,  Woodland 


time  to  become  Expert  in  Viticulture  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, having  in  charge  the  experimental  vineyards  in  California  at 
that  time.  He  still  continued  to  make  the  Yolanda  Orchard  his  home, 
however,  though  another  foreman  was  in  charge. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Jackson,  finding  that  the  place  was  not 
returning  as  big  profits  as  before  and  wanting  to  give  all  his  attention 
to  his  manufacturing  business,  decided  to  dispose  of  the  place.  This 
could  not  be  done  to  good  advantage,  and  Mr.  Hecke  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  place  on  shares 
with  the  option  of  buying. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  purchased  the  place,  and  since  then 
has  been  both  owner  and  manager.  That  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of 
progress,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  all  came  without  either  capital  or 
backing.  His  folks  gave  him  the  best  education  possible,  and  after  that 
it  was  sink  or  swim. 

His  salary  as  manager  and  his  profits  from  farming  have  made  him 
the  owner  of  the  Yolanda  Orchard  and  of  the  Copa  de  Oro  Ranch,  near 

Esparto,  which  contains  200 
acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
Yolo  county,  and  quite  a  bit 
of  town  and  other  property. 
Who  says  that  a  man  can't 
get  ahead  if  he  goes  about  it? 

Mr.  Hecke  also  became,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  viti- 
cultural work,  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  is  in- 
terested in  banking,  and  has 
other  public  or  semi-public 
offices.  His  taxes,  by  the 
way,  are  greater  than  his 
salary  as  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, but  there  is  one 
thing  after  another  that  he 
wants  to  have  accomplished 
before  leaving  the  work,  so 
still  keeps  on. 

The  Orchard  Itself. — Now, 
the  main  thing,  of  course,  is 
how  all  this  was  done,  or  how 
the  orchard  is  managed  and 
what  kind  of  results  are  se- 
cured. At  the  start  it  can  be 
said  that  the  place  clears  big 
profits  every  year,  and  this  is. 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  the  land,  which  rather  is  improving.  This 
part  of  Yolo  county  has  an  average  of  about  17^  inches  of  rain  a  year 
and  good  farming  can  be  done  with  rainfall  alone,  as  the  soil  is  rich 
and  deep,  but  irrigation  is  practiced  on  this  place  from  a  ditch.  The 
supply  of  water  is,  however,  irregular,  and  when  it  comes,  it  comes  in 
large  amounts,  which  makes  unusual  methods  of  orchard  irrigation 
necessary. 

Yolo  county,  in  the  early  days  when  the  place  was  first  started,  was 
heralded  as  "a  promising  raisin  district  and  raisin  grapes  took  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  ranch.  In  fact,  all  varieties  were  more  or  less  experi- 
mental. Both  trees  and  vines  were  put  out  together,  the  trees  27% 
feet  apart  and  vines  between.  If  fruit  did  well,  all  right ;  if  not,  the  trees 
could  come  out  and  vines  go  into  their  places.  Trees  did  do  well,  and 
the  vines  either  stayed  where  they  were,  or  for  one  reason  or  other 
were  removed  and  a  fair  proportion  is  now  both  trees  and  vines. 

The  place  at  present  sizes  up  about  like  this :  Prunes,  60  acres ;  apri- 
cots, 20  acres ;  olives,  10  acres  (in  part  borders)  ;  Muscats,  50  acres ;  and 
Sultanas,  20  acres.    The  total,  owing  to  some  ground  being  used  for 

(Continued  on  Page  461.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Nov.  11,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

1.19 

3.39 

5.36 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff 

.25 

1.79 

3.29 

78 

48 

Sacramento 

.24 

1.43 

1.89 

72 

50 

8an  Francisco  .. 

.47 

2  14 

2  11 

72 

52 

San  Jose  

.24 

1.03 

1.60 

78 

50 

.00 

1.00 

1.17 

80 

52 

Independence... 

T 

2.54 

1.11 

76 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

1.62 

2.15 

86 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.15 

1.12 

92 

51 

San  Diego  

T 

.36 

.76 

82 

54 

The  Week. 


It  has  rained ;  it  is  raining ;  it  will  rain.  That 
statement  ought  to  quite  content  us  with  meteor- 
ological history,  experience  and  prophecy  and 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  other  weightier  matters, 
such  as  making  good  use  of  the  water.  It  seems, 
however,  that  when  one  awakens  the  prophets 
they  do  not  fall  asleep  again  easily ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, this : 

Dear  Editor :  A  farmer  friend  gives  me  your 
paper  and  I  read  it  regular.  I  see  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  the  weather  prophets  and  you  slam 
them  good  and  hard.  This  is  what's  the  matter: 
you  don't  get  the  right  kind  of  prophets.  They 
don't  get  near  to  Nature  as  the  Indian  weather 
prophets  do,  and  so  they  run  wild.  My  people 
are  sure  it  is  going  to  be  a  wet  year.  They  see  by 
what  they  shoot  that  the  wild  birds  have  grown 
an  unusually  thick  and  heavy  covering  of  feathers 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  They  say  they  never 
see  this  only  on  a  wet  year  and  that  the  birds  are 
getting  ready  for  it.  This  is  a  sure  sign  and  it 
won't  do  any  good  to  slam  it.  "Stop  kicking, 
just  boost,"  as  my  friends  up  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  say. — Tide  Jim.  Ilanford. 

Tule  Jim  warns  us  not  to  disagree  with  the 
good  line  of  prophecy  which  he  contributes,  and 
we  certainly  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  His  criticism 
does,  however,  remind  us  of  a  story  current  in  our 
boyhood,  which  our  younger  readers  may  never 
have  heard.  A  country  preacher,  entering  upon 
his  sermon,  declared  that  the  commentators  did 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  text, 
and  proceeded  to  give  his  own  interpretation  with 
vehemence  and  visible  signs  of  distress.  Answer- 
ing a  knock  on  his  door  on  Monday  morning,  he 
found  one  of  his  parishioners  with  a  heavy  burden 
on  his  shoulders.  After  letting  it  drop  heavily  on 
the  floor,  the  man  said:  "Passon,  I  wuz  to  church 
yestiddy  and  I  heard  you  say  as  how  common 
'taters  did  not  agree  with  you,  so  I  brought  you 
a  bag  of  my  best  Peachblows." 


We  thank  Tule  Jim  for  his  advice  toward  op- 
timism and  shall  profit  by  it.  As  to  his  prophecy, 
it  may  stand  until  the  ornithologists  kill  a  thou- 
sand birds  and  show  that  they  do  not  have  any 
thicker  plumage  than  usual.  But  what  does  it 
all  matter,  anyhow,  so  long  as  it  keeps  on  raining. 


A  Fullness  of  Prunes. 

At  last  our  California  prunes  are  in  the  world 's 
eye,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  but  we  must  admit  that 
the  world  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  figures  which 
are  current.  For  example,  the  daily  papers  are 
printing  a  dispatch  from  AVashington  to  the  effect 
that  "figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  show  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913  more  than  118,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $623,000,000,  were  shipped  across  the 
seas.  In  1898  the  exports  amounted  only  to 
16,000.000  pounds."  The  value  given  to  our 
prunes  in  this  dispatch  is  nothing  less  than  star- 
tling. Probably  two  ciphers  have  been  added,  and 
the  total  would  then  be  about  six  and  a  quarter 
millions,  if  the  value  is  a  fraction  over  five  cents 
per  pound.  But  the  volume  of  the  exports  is 
great  and  the  width  of  the  distribution  is  beyond 
anything  the  pioneers  of  this  industry  dreamed 
oi.  The  Washington  report  states  that  more  than 
sixty  different  countries  are  represented  among 
the  prune  purchasers  from  this  country.  Germany 
leads  all  the  rest  with  49,000,000  pounds  to  her 
credit.  The  Netherlands  was  second  with  16,500,- 
000  pounds,  more  than  the  United  States  exported 
in  1898.  Other  countries  were  England,  France, 
Canada,  Australia,  India,  Siam,  the  Philippines, 
Egypt.  Africa,  Dutch  Guiana  and  British  Hon- 
duras. During  the  same  period  raisin  exports  in- 
creased from  3,000.000  pounds  in  1898  to  28,000.- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  in  1913.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  represent  the  value  of  the  raisin 
product,  but  indicates  that  the  American  people 
eat  a  larger  part  of  our  raisin  product  than  they 
do  of  the  prune  product.  Our  prunes  are  no  joke 
abroad. 


Our  Hornets'  Nest. 

We  had  an  apprehension  that  we  were  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  when  we  asserted  last  week  that 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  depended  upon 
the  country-born.  We  quieted  our  nerves  by  in- 
serting the  proviso  that  California  agriculture 
owed  more  than  any  other  State,  to  city  people 
who  had  taken  to  farming  as  a  sober  second 
thought — hoping  that  all  our  ex-city  readers 
would  catch  thereat  and  believe  that  we  were  con- 
sidering each  and  all  of  them,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, as  constituting  the  exception  which  proved 
our  rule.  It  does  not  seem  to  work  that  way.  and 
we  are  likely  to  have  as  much  trouble  with  our 
protestants  as  President  Wilson  is  with  the  critics 
of  his  Mexican  policy — relatively,  of  course;  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  our  respective  parishes  of  kick- 
ers. To  settle  with  the  personally  aggrieved,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  offer  to  file,  with  the  local  county 
clerk,  an  affidavit  for  each  of  them  that  we  con- 
sider him  a  pillar  of  the  local  farming  interest 
and  that  the  reason  why  he  is  such,  in  fact,  the 
reason  why  he  lives  at  all,  is  because  he  was  born 
in  the  city.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  allay 
personal  aggrievement  and  establish  the  indi- 
vidual's truly  rural  character.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  offer  some  sort  of  collective  atonement  for  the 
offense  against  the  whole  class  of  city-born  farm- 
ers who  are  helping  to  make  California  famous. 
To  do  that,  we  choose  the  Kentuckian's  judgment 
of  brands  of  whiskey:  "all  good,  but  some  better 
than  others." 


Which  City  Men  Make  Best  Farmers? 

The  trouble  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  might 


quiet  down  if  left  with  the  inspiriting  conclusion 
which  ends  it,  but  we  seem  impelled,  somehow,  to 
commit  the  further  indiscretion  of  trying  to  tell 
which  city  people  make  better  farmers  than  others. 
Speaking  from  length  of  experience  and  width  of 
observation,  we  cherish  the  conviction  that  the 
most  successful  people  who  go  from  the  city  to 
the  country  are  of  the  professional  classes.  This 
may  jar  some  of  our  country  readers  who  were 
taught  to  believe  in  their  youth  that  education 
which  fits  for  professional  life,  directly  unfits  for 
agriculture.  Our  observation  is  that  this  is  wrong, 
and  we  will  not  stop  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether 
it  ever  was  right  or  whether  educational  policies 
have  changed  or  whether  farming  aims  and  pur- 
poses themselves  have  changed.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  conviction  that  the  cited  changes  have 
much  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  professional  training 
has  much  more  to  do  with  things  and  lives  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  farming  purposes  now  in- 
clude much  more  than  grubbing  something  to  eat 
out  of  the  soil  by  main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness. However  this  may  be,  it  now  seems  to  us 
clear  that  the  city  men  who  can  most  safely  under- 
take agricultural  investment  and  enterprise  are 
those  who  have  had  good  professional  training  and 
successful  experience  in  professional  activities, 
and  we  include  the  whole  range  of  modern  pro- 
fessions, from  sky-piloting  to  engineering.  There 
is  certainly  some  breadth  of  view  and  attitude 
toward  a  farming  problem  which  those  who  are 
successful  in  the  professional  lines  can  better  com- 
mand than  those  who  have  given  their  time  to  the 
minor  commercial  activities,  at  least.  It  is  true 
that  we  sometimes  find  them  rather  impression- 
istic, but  the  successful  farmer  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  an  impressionist,  and  often  succeeds  by  what 
he  omits  rather  than  by  what  he  commits.  We 
also  find  notable  successes  among  master  work- 
men in  mechanical  lines  who  change  to  farming, 
and  not  a  few  sailors  who  seem  to  turn  naturally 
from  plowing  the  sea  to  mowing  the  lea.  Here 
we  have  breadth  of  view  again  and  readiness  of 
recourse.  The  city  men  who.  after  trial,  care  least 
for  rural  life  are  those  in  narrower  trades  and 
traffics  whose  minds  seem  to  have  become  so  filled 
with  one  set  of  details  that  they  cannot  acquire 
the  farming  style  of  thought  nor  the  farming  set 
of  details.  All  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
those  men  are  best  to  change  to  rural  activities 
who  have  breadth  of  view  and  what  is  called 
versatility  of  thought  and  action — to  work  more 
by  original  conceptions  than  by  traditional  for- 
mulas. Rural  life  also  appeals  more  strongly 
to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower  city  classes. 


Wiring  Crop  Reports. 

The  present  administration  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  making  commendable  ex- 
ertions to  do  something  new.and  to  keep  along  the 
development  of  government  help  to  the  farmers 
which  some  years  ago  placed  our  government  work 
for  agriculture  in  the  world's  front  rank,  except, 
perhaps,  in  social  and  financial  lines  which 
reached  greater  development  abroad.  The  recent 
experiment  of  telegraphing  crop  news  instead  of 
circularizing  them  by  mail  proved  very  successful 
and  is  now  to  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole 
country.  Beginning  with  the  November  crop  re- 
port, crop  conditions  in  each  State  will  be  wired 
to  the  central  weather  station  within  that  state 
for  distribution.  Under  the  plan  adopted  the  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  crops  will  be  issued  in  Wash- 
ington for  distribution  by  telegraph.  The  condi- 
tion reports  for  the  different  States,  however,  will 
be  telegraphed  to  the  central  weather  station  with- 
in each  State  for  immediate  distribution  by  mail. 
It  has  been  found  that  these  State  condition  re- 
ports are  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers in  marketing  their  product.  These  crop  re- 
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ports  will  not  be  supplied  to  individuals,  but  are 
only  mailed  to  accredited  publications,  for  by 
press  publication  they  will  reach  thousands,  to 
one  who  could  be  served  by  mail.  All  this  is  very 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  a  State  like  Cali- 
fornia, with  so  many  crops  not  grown  elsewhere 
and  with  relatively  less  interest  in  the  common 
staples  which  lead  in  other  States,  these  reports 
must  be  of  minor  value.  We  shall  probably  never 
have  satisfactory  reports  of  crops  of  greatest  local 
interest  until  the  State  adequately  provides  for 
them.  Recent  reports  have  been  so  much  of  a  joke 
or  an  occasion  for  conflict  that  little  respect  can 
be  expected  for  them.  Statistics  of  our  crops  as 
they  grow  should  receive  the  constant  attention  of 
the  best  possible  expert  branch  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment that  can  be  organized. 


America  to  Uplift  Ireland. 

As  fitting  recognition  of  our  debt  to  Ireland  for 
so  many  tall  and  kind-hearted  policemen,  and  for 
the  many  other  types  of  desirable  population 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  a 
system  of  recompense  seems  now  to  be  organized 
under  the  new  tariff  law  which  is  being  received 
with  great  thankfulness  in  Dublin  and  other  cen- 
ters of  Irish  industry.  In  a  column-long  dispatch 
of  satisfaction  are  these  words:  "We  knew  that 
the  law  was  generally  favorable  to  Irish  industry, 
reducing  many  important  duties  and  abolishing 
others,  but  nobody  knew  exactly  how  his  own 
business  was  to  be  affected.  It  has  now  been  found 
that  in  several  respects  the  law  confers  great  ad- 
vantages on  Ireland ;  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Canada,  no  country  is  likely  to  benefit  more 
largely  than  our  own."  It  would  be  cruel  to 
withhold  thanks  that  Ireland  is  to  be  helped  to 
happiness,  but  it  will  possibly  be  somewhat  of  a 
strain  upon  the  well  known  home-love  of  Irishmen 
who  are  farming  their  own  lands  in  this  country 
to  read  that  "America  is  admittedly  no  longer 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  food  products. 
She  has  come  into  the  world  market  as  a  consumer. 
Under  the  new  law  such  articles  as  eggs,  fish, 
bacon  and  hams,  fresh  fish,  mutton  and  potatoes 
will  be  free  of  all  duty.  Both  by  her  fertility  in 
these  products  and  by  her  geographical  situation, 
Ireland  occupies  a  position  of  supreme  advantage. 
With  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  on  one  side 
and  the  still  larger  markets  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  her  future  as  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous agricultural  countries  in  the  world  should 
be  well  assured.  Henceforward  it  looks  as  though 
the  United  States  will  take  from  Ireland  all  the 
bacon,  fresh  beef  and  potatoes  which  she  can  pro- 
duce and  for  which  she  can  find  means  of  transit." 
Really,  following  along  the  glowing  lines  of  the 
writer,  it  would  almost  seem  that  Irishmen  should 
not  have  come  to  this  country ;  they  ought  to  have 
staid  at  home  and  developed  trade  with  the 
American  Indians.  The  United  States,  the  great- 
est agricultural  country  in  the  world,  in  fact  and 
in  potentiality  also,  is  to  be  fed  by  Ireland !  It 
is  surely  a  great  scheme. 


More  Money  for  Sugar  Beets. 

It  is,  of  course,  gratifying  to  have  some  sign 
that  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  not  to  be  knocked 
out  of  California,  and  we  hope  it  is  a  true  sign 
thereof  that  is  given  by  the  announcement  from 
Alvarado  in  Alameda  county,  the  site  of  the  old- 
est of  the  existing  factories,  that  the  stockhold- 
ers have  "decided  to  keep  the  factory  going,  al- 
though the  company  has  decided  to  quit  raising 
beets  themselves.  It  has  also  been  decided  to 
raise  the  price  of  beets,  the  company  agreeing  to 
pay  $6  per  ton  at  the  factory."  We  hope  the 
scheme  will  go  through  on  that  basis.  Growers 
should  have  had  all  along  more  for  their  beets 


than  they  have  been  paid.  The  margin  of  profit 
to  the  factory  has  been  rather  large,  if  the  size 
of  the  investment  and  the  uncertainty  of  regular 
running  for  a  long  period  should  not  call  for  too 
great  sinking  or  reserve  funds.  That  is,  we  be- 
lieve if  the  regular  development  of  the  business 
toward  a  full  home  supply  of  sugar  should  have 
been  possible,  the  beet  growers  should  and  would 
have  had  a  greater  share  of  the  value  of  the  out- 
put. Things  are,  however,  now  so  uncertain  that 
the  action  of  the  Alvarado  stockholders  may  be 
an  effort  to  see  whether  their  cargo  can  be  saved 
by  sailing  closer  into  the  wind  rather  than  by 
running  before  it.  There  are  some  phases  of  the 
sugar  problem  which  must  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
perience. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  Bean  Belt. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  take  issue  with  you 
in  regard  to  one  statement  in  your  bood  on  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables"  concerning  bean  culture  in 
California.  I  have  reference  to  your  statement 
to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  beans  are  raised 
in  one  of  our  southern  California  counties.  I  main- 
tain that  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  county  are 
deserving  of  more  recognition  as  a  bean  market 
and  claim  that 'Stockton  is  the  largest  shipping 
point  in  the  State. — Reader,  Stockton. 

You  do  not  know  beans.  The  statement  in 
"California  Vegetables"  is  not  that  one  county 
but  that  "six  counties  in  Southern  California 
produce  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  commercial 
bean  crop  of  the  state."  This  is  correct  as  a 
generalization.  There  are  three  counties  ahead 
of  San  Joaquin,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
report  for  the  production  of  dried  beans  in  1910, 
namely : 

San  Joaquin.  13,954  acres,  producing  352,157  bu. 
Ventura,  58,574  acres,  producing  1,313,156  bu. 
Orange,  22,186  acres,  producing    402,951  bu. 

Sta.  Barbara,  23,355  acres,  producing    367,385  bu. 

Of  course,  the  Stockton  region  has  done  admir- 
ably in  developing  bean  production  and  makes  a 
high  acre-average  yield,  but  still  has  some  paces 
to  take  before  it  catches  up  with  counties  which 
have  been  great  in  this  line  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more. 


Our  Gardens  of  Eden. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  that 
the  millennium  is  only  100  years  away  and  that 
the  second  Garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  located  at 
Los  Angeles?  If  not,  I  send  a  circular  which  will 
carry  to  you  this  delightful  news. — C.  E.  Thorne, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

We  are  glad  that  Director  Thorne  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  who  has  done  such  a  notably 
valuable  work  in  expounding  rational  fertiliza- 
tion for  the  soils  of  his  State,  is  taking  an  in- 
terest in  California,  although  it  be  on  the  Edenic 
side.  The  establishment  of  Gardens  of  Eden  near 
Los  Angeles  is  no  new  thing:  nor  is  the  project 
a  new  thing  for  California  as  a  whole.  We  have 
altogether  more  Gardens  of  Eden  already  grow- 
ing than  the  writers  on  pre-historic  times  were 
ever  able  to  locate,  for  they  could  only  find  six 
in  Asia  Minor,  while  no  doubt  six  hundred  could 
be  eligibly  located  in  this  State,  and  plant  growth 
under  irrigation  is  so  rapid  and  satisfactory  that 
if  the  millennium  should  be  postponed  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  trees  would  be  so  tall  that  pro- 
jectors of  towers  of  Babel  would  be  laughed  at. 
We  would  also  suggest  to  Director  Thorne  that, 
when  he  wearies  of  his  strenuous  work,  he  should 
come  and  live  in  one  of  these  gardens,  which  are 
just  as  good  for  the  race  to  enjoy  its  mature 
verdure  as  to  honor  as  a  birthplace. 


Grasses  for  Lands  with  Some  Summer  Moist 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  recommend 
to  me  grasses  which  will  grow  on  my  homestead 
and  make  good  stock  feed.  My  place  is  located 
in  the  mountains  of  Madera  county  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  about  3000  feet.  The  soil  is  clay  and  a 
slate  formation.  The  land  was  all  burned  off 
and  I  wish  to  scatter  grass  seed  over  the  steeper 
hillsides.  They  were  covered  with  wild  oats  be- 
fore.— C.  N.,  Madera  county. 

Only  such  trial  as  you  mention  can  tell  you 
whether  you  can  get  any  pasture  grass  to  hold 
on  or  whether  you  must  depend  upon  wild  oats 
or  other  annuals.  The  grasses  which  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  on  land  which  has  moisture 
enough  to  support  any  perennial  grasses  are  Eng- 
lish rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  red 
top  and  Hungarian  brome  grass.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  the  seed  of  these  plants  can  be  furnished 
by  any  of  the  seedsmen,  and  those  which  accept 
the  conditions  will  show  you  the  fact  and  the 
others  will  disappear. 


The  Pea  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the. 
aphis  which  greatly  damaged  the  sweet  pea  crop 
the  last  two  years  will  be  likely  to  do  as  much 
damage  in  a  season  with  normal  rainfall;  or  if  we 
may  expect  heavy  damage  from  this  pest  from 
now  on? — A.,  Gilroy. 

The  pea  aphis  certainly  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  just  how. 
It  is  a  growing  evil  in  the  coast  district,  not  only 
on  sweet  peas,  but  upon  garden  and  field  peas. 
Our  entomologists  will  have  to  tak 
riously,  and  the  problem  is  not  eas- 
would  be  the  natural  protectors  of  tn 
they,  unfortunately,  do  not  becom 
enough  early  in  the  season  unless  transplanted 
from  winter  quarters  as  the  State  Insectary  at 
Sacramento  gets  them  by  the  millions  from  under 
the  snow  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  sends  them  to 
the  cantaloupe  growers  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
Pea  growers  should  apply  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  Sacramento,  and  get 
a  share  in  this  distribution.     Aphids  are  often 
greatly  reduced  by  drenching  showers  and  may  be 
less  in  seasons  of  normal  rainfall,  as  you  suggest. 


Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me: 
(1)  What  variety  of  onion  is  most  popular  for 
commercial  production  in  California;  (2)  whether 
it  would  be  the  best  adapted  to  early  spring 
planting  in  a  clay  adobe  soil  containing  some 
humus  and  a  trace  of  sand  and  fitted  for  irriga- 
tion if  necessary;  (3)  whether  onions  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  well  commercially  in  such  a  soil, 
a^d  if  so,  what  variety  is  best;  and  (4)  is  it  pos- 
sible for  one  industrious  man  to  care  for  two  acres 
of  onions  without  extra  help  except  for  emergen- 
cies? I  have  been  told  that  two  acres  is  a  large 
amount  for  a  man  to  try  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor  involved. — P.  J.  D.,  Glen. 

Onions  are  successful  on  a  strong,  retentive 
loam,  which  is  probably  what  you  describe  as 
"adobe  with  some  humus  and  sand."  Adobe  is 
not  a  good  descriptive  term,  for  it  means  such 
a  loam  in  some  places :  in  other  places  it  means 
a  very  tough,  rebellious  clay.  Onions  will  grow 
on  both  places,  but  they  are  harder  to  handle  on 
a  hard,  cracking  adobe.  The  onions  chiefly  grown 
are  Red  Wethersfield  for  early  and  Yellow  Dan- 
vers  for  main  crop.  Growing  the  seedlings  on  a 
sandy  seed  bed  and  transplanting  when  three  or 
four  inches  high  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  good 
stand  and  escape  a  lot  of  labor  in  weeding.  Full 
particulars  as  to  methods  of  growing  onions  are 
given  in  our  book  "California  Vegetables."  A 
man  can  handle  two  acres  well  enough  if  he  knows 
how  to  make  his  head  save  his  back  in  planting 
and  cultivation. 
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Tropical  Fruits  in  California. 


[By  D.  W.  Coolidge  of  Pasadena  at  the  California 
Nurserymen's  Convention  at  Fresno.] 

Will  tropical  fruits  grow  in  California?  My 
first  impulse,  which  is  always  honest,  leads  me  to 
say  "No,"  and  then  when  I  stop  to  consider  the 
sums  I  have  invested  in  Mango,  Mangosteen,  Star 
Apple,  Sapadillo,  Papaya  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  I  say,  "Sure,  tropical  fruits  will  grow  in 
California,"  but  you  must  give  them  minor  pro- 
tection in  the  way  of  a  double  lined  glass  house, 
heated  by  a  263-horsepower  steam  boiler.  Se- 
riously speaking,  no  part  of  California  lies  very 
near  the  tropics  and  strictly  tropical  vegetation 
will  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

The  Avocado. — Now  there  may  be  some  excep- 
tions. In  fact,  we  know  the  remarkable  exception 
is  the  avocado.  This  fruit  really  is  indigenous 
only  to  the  tropics,  but  in  the  early  times  it  was 
carried  to  Mexico  and  it  is  found  growing  there 
at  altitudes  whose  temperatures  are  far  below 
that  of  the  tropics,  and  it  is  these  varieties  that 
can  and  are  today  being  successfully  grown  in 
California. 

I  doubt  that  strictly  tropical  sorts,  transplanted 
directly  from  Hawaii  and  Central  and  South 
America  will  ever  succeed  in  California.  I  have 
grown  the  Hawaiian  sorts  and  seen  them  freeze 
to  death  with  a  temperature  of  28°.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  thin  skinned  varieties  are  the 
hardy  ones.  We  had  in  our  collection  last  winter 
twelve  varieties  of  the  thick  skin  fruits  and  eight 
of  the  thin  skin,  and  while  every  one  of  the  thick 
skins  froze  to  the  ground,  none  of  the  others  were 
seriously  injured. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "How  much 
freezing  will  the  avocado  stand?"  As  I  have  said.. 
I  have  never  seen  a  thick-skin  variety  that  will 
stand  a  lower  temperature  than  28°,  especially  in 
the  younger  stages  of  its  growth.  The  thin- 
skinned  varieties,  when  the  tree  is  six  or  eight 
years  old,  have  been  known  to  endure  a  tempera- 
ture of  12°  without  serious  injury.  In  our  gardens 
last  winter  we  had  a  temperature  of  18°,  and 
trees  one  and  two  years  old  stood  up.  and  some 
of  the  four-year-old  trees  were  not  nearly  so  much 
frozen  as  the  hardiest  citrus  plants  in  our  col- 
lection. 

Which  Avocados  to  Grow. — Now  a  word  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  two  types.  People  returning 
from  the  tropics  really  know  but  the  larger  fruits. 
I  have  eaten  fruits  from  Hawaii.  Florida,  and 
tropical  Mexico  and  also  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
locally  grown,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that 
some  of  the  smaller  thin-skinned  varieties  are  the 
equals  in  quality  to  any  of  them.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  smaller  thin-skinned 
fruits  come  into  fruiting  much  earlier  and  will 
produce  on  an  average  nearly  double  as  many 
fruits  per  tree  as  the  larger  ones,  and  I  state  with- 
out hesitation  that  in  most  parts  of  California 
where  the  avocado  is  to  be  grown,  the  smaller 
thin-skinned  varieties  will  be  the  fruit  of  the 
masses.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  under- 
estimate or  belittle  the  value  of  some  of  the  large 
fruits,  and  I  know  there  are  sections  in  southern 
California  where  they  can  be  safely  planted,  but 
in  any  locality  where  the  temperature  goes  as  low 
as  24°  I  would  not  advise  planting  them.  I  will 
also  admit  that  there  are  many  of  the  smaller 
thin-skinned  fruits  that  are  almost  worthless,  first, 
because  of  their  size,  and  again,  because  some  of 
the  purple  varieties  have,  to  a  degree  that  is  un- 
pleasant, the  taste  of  anise  that  is  found  in  the 
foliage  of  most  of  the  thin-skinned  varieties,  but 
varieties  like  Fowler,  Blake,  Harmon  and  Ganter, 
all  green  sorts,  are  delicious  in  quality  and  pos- 
sess no  objectionable  features.  Among  the  better 
of  the  purple  varieties  are  the  Northrnp  and  Chap- 
pelow.  Within  a  few  years,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  have  seedling  varieties  that  will  produce 
fruits  superior  to  any  of  those  that  we  now  have, 
taking  into  consideration  their  extreme  hardiness, 
their  bearing  quality  and  last  but  not  least, 
quality  of  the  fruit.  I  do  not  think  any  mistake 
will  be  made  in  planting  such  varieties  as  Fowler, 
Blake,  Harmon,  Northrnp  or  Chappelow.  The 
Fowler  and  Northrnp  can  be  said  to  be  almost 
always  in  fruit,  both  of  these  varieties  blossom  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  and  I  have  seen  good  fruits 
in  every  month  from  March  to  December. 


The  Feijoa. — For  eight  years  I  have  been  watch- 
ing a  fruit  which  was  introduced  supposedly  as  a 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  fruit,  but  we  find  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  class  whatever,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  it,  although  it  may 
be  considered  a  digression  from  my  subject.  By 
the  way,  this  is  a  fruit  that  will  stand  the  warm 
zephyrs  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Feijoa,  coming 
from  Uruguay  and  southern  Brazil,  is  a  fruit  of  I 
extreme  hardiness.  I  have  in  mind  one  plant  that 
has  stood  a  temperature  of  4°  above  zero  without 
any  injury  whatever.  I  know  of  other  plants 
growing  on  the  desert  that  have  endured  a  week's 
temperature  of  115°  without  any  injury,  so  we 
can  safely  class  it  as  a  hardy  fruit.  So  far  nothing 
but  seedlings  have  been  grown,  and  these  vary 
greatly  as  to  bearing  qualities  and  size  of  fruits, 
but  there  are  individual  plants  growing  in  our 
section  that  fruit  regularly  and  produce  fruits  of 
a  good  size.  Within  a  few  years  we  will  have 
plants  of  the  Feijoa  producing  fruits  on  the 
average  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hen's  egg.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  Feijoa  that  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  yet  I  want  to  add  that  it 
is  so  good  and  so  generally  liked  that  there  is 
reason  for  the  belief  that  it  is  to  enter  into  our 
commercial  horticulture.  The  fruit  ripening  in 
December  gives  it  a  status  that  no  other  fruit  of 
its  character  has.  I  have  kept  the  fruits  in  good 
condition  for  four  weeks  after  picking,  this  would 
permit  its  transportation  to  the  most  distant 
markets. 

As  my  subject  is  tropical  fruits.  I  suppose  I  am 
not  permitted  to  speak  of  the  ornamental  value 
of  the  different  plants,  but  I  cannot  forbear  say- 
ing in  regard  to  the  Feijoa  that  it  is  one  of  our 
finest  ornamentals,  with  its  grayish  green  persist- 
ent foliage  and  charming  white  and  red  flowers. 

Palm  Fruit. — A  really  fine  fruit  to  eat  fresh,  or 
especially  fine  for  making  into  jellies,  is  produced 
on  the  Cocus  Australia  type  of  palm.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  Soutb  of  France  many  varieties  of 
this  palm  are  grown  for  their  fruit.  T  was  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  get  a  few  samples  of  the 
fruit  which  are  here  exhibited. 

Queensland  Nut. — A  month  after  the  late  cool 
unpleasantness  in  southern  California  I  picked 
from  a  tree  in  Elysian  Park  in  Los  Angeles  a 
quart  of  fine  nuts  of  that  superb  nut-bearing  tree, 
Macadamia.  The  Queensland  nut,  for  such  it  is 
known  in  Australia,  from  whence  it  comes,  in 
quality  has  no  superiors,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
are  any  equal  to  it.  The  fact  that  it  sells  in  the 
English  markets  for  ten  shillings  or  $2.50  per 
pound  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  highly 
considered  by  those  people.  This  tree  up  to  the 
time  it  reaches  four  or  five  years  of  age  is  gen- 
erally pretty  tender,  and  will  not  endure  much 
freezing.  But  the  tree  spoken  of  in  Los  Angeles 
stood  in  a  very  cool  location,  surrounded  by  rub- 
ber, avocado,  acacia  and  other  trees  which  were 
badly  frozen,  while  the  macadamia  was  almost 
untouched.  There  are  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
Montecito  perhaps  a  dozen  bearing  trees,  that 
produce  regularly  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  become  one  of  our  leading  commercial 
nuts. 

The  Date. — Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tropical 
fruit  industries  to  be  developed  in  California  is  the 
date.  In  Coachella  valley  there  are  today  10.000 
trees  planted  in  orchard  form,  20,000  off-shoots 
that  are  being  rooted  for  planting  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  about  25  acres  of  producing 
trees.  The  average  yield  of  trees  from  five  to 
eight  years  old  is  about  100  pounds,  they  begin 
bearing  at  four  years.  In  the  present  season  there 
has  been  produced  in  this  valley  about  25.000 
pounds,  which  have  practically  all  been  contracted 
for  at  $1  per  pound.  There  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  when  the  American  date  is  thrown  on 
the  market  in  quantities  it  will  entirely  supplant 
the  foreign  product.  The  three  varieties  so  far 
planted  and  giving  the  greatest  promise  of  success 
are  Deglet  Noor,  Tafazwin,  and  Itima. 

Sapota. — Casimiroa,  or  white  sapota  is  a  Mexi- 
can fruit  of  considerable  hardiness  that  is  inter- 
esting in  collections,  but  does  not  impress  me  as 
being  of  much  commercial  value.  The  fruit  being 
soft,  would  not  stand  distant  shipment. 


Carissa. — Some  day  there  is  going  to  be  intro- 
duced a  fruit  that  has  nothing  to  equal  it  in  ap- 
pearance and  a  fruit  of  really  superior  edible 
qualities.  I  refer  to  carissa.  This  is  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  Damson  plum,  of  the  most  beautiful 
glossy  crimson  color.  It  is  so  attractive  that  it 
would  sell  in  any  market  if  it  had  nothing  but 
looks  to  commend  itself;  it  is,  however,  a  really 
delightful  acid  fruit  that  is  very  nice  sliced  fresh 
or  made  into  sauce  or  jelly.  It  comes  from  the 
coast  region  of  South  Africa.  The  varieties  we 
have,  when  planted  in  the  interior  are  almost 
sterile  and  produce  few  if  any  fruits,  but  there  are 
in  some  localities  individual  plants  that  fruit  quite 
heavily,  and  it  is  from  these  that  our  material  for 
propagation  must  come.  Some  of  the  carissas  will 
not  stand  a  very  low  temperature,  but  it  is  about 
as  hardy  as  the  guava.  This  again  is  another 
plant  of  great  value  as  an  ornamental,  its  glossy 
green  foliage  is  scarcely  less  attractive  that  the 
large  snowy  white  Jasmine  scented  flowers. 

Guavas. — While  many  varieties  of  the  guava 
are  found  growing  in  our  section,  few  of  them,  to 
my  mind,  have  any  real  value.  The  strawberry 
guava  type  is  the  hardiest,  and  by  all  odds  the 
best,  and  all  that  have  had  opportunity  to  test  it 
agree  with  me  in  saying  Guava  Lucidum  is  the 
best.  This  is  a  yellow  strawberry  guava  of  a  dis- 
tinctive flavor,  and  were  it  not  for  the  large  seeds 
possessed  by  all  guavas.  would  be  considered  an 
ideal  dessert  fruit.  This  particular  variety,  too,  is 
most  prodigious  in  its  bearing  qualities.  I  have 
known  a  plant  three  years  from  seed  to  produce 
more  than  a  quart  of  fruit,  and  we  have  today  in 
our  nursery,  plants  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  placed  in  the  ground  that  have 
a  number  of  fruits  on  them.  The  fruits  will  av- 
erage an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  always  round 
and  are  of  a  bright  lemon  color.  The  ordinary 
strawberry  or  red  guava  I  assume  is  too  well 
know  for  any  extended  remarks,  but  yet  it  is 
worth  while  growing  for  jellies.  Another  desir- 
able strawberry  guava  is  Guava  araea.  This  in 
appearance  is  similar  to  lucidum.  but  is  much  later. 
While  lucidum  ripens  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber, I  have  never  known  araca  to  ripen  before  the 
the  middle  or  last  of  December.  This  one  is  the 
more  susceptible  to  frost. 

Eugenias. — Eugenia  Pitanga  is  a  delightful  lit- 
tle aeid  fruit  that  I  am  sure  you  would  all  like,  but 
like  the  carissa  so  far  has  not  proved  prolific. 
Eugenia  Jambos  or  rose  apple  is  an  interesting 
fruit  as  a  novelty,  being  in  appearance  something 
like  the  loquat.  It  has  sweet  fruits  of  a  highly 
pronounced  rose  flavor  and  might  have  value  for 
flavoring  jellies,  etc.  The  tree  is  quite  tender  and 
should  not  be  planted  where  the  temperature 
goes  much  below  the  freezing  point.  A  small  low 
growing  shrub,  evergreen  and  valuable  as  an 
ornamental,  but  which  I  consider  extremely  valu- 
able as  a  fruiting  plant  is  Eugenia  Ugni.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  Chilian  guava.  The  fruits 
are  about  the  size  of  a  huckleberry,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  berry  is  quite  similar  also,  but  the 
flavor  is  really  very  delicious,  a  suggestion  of  a 
strawberry  and  pineapple  are  noted.  I  have  seen 
hedges  of  this  plant  in  the  bay  region  near  San 
Francisco,  full  as  it  could  be  of  fine  ripe  fruits.  I 
believe  that  in  our  warmer  interior  valleys  that 
it  can  only  be  made  a  success  if  planted  in  shady 
situations  and  given  plenty  of  water. 

Mango  and  Papaya. — Two  strictly  tropical 
fruits  that  have  fruited  in  southern  California  are 
the  mango  and  papaya.  Both  of  these  growing  at 
Hollywood  have  been  fruiting  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  are  seedlings  and  of  poor  quality,  but 
the  fact  that  they  will  grow  at  all  leads  to  the  im- 
pression that  some  good  varieties  equally  as  hardy 
may  yet  be  found. 

Carica  papaya  is  a  wonderful  plant  in  a  good 
many  respects.  You  perhaps  know  that  it  is  the 
plant  from  which  vegetable  pepsin  is  obtained. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  spent  some  time  in  Mexico 
states  it  as  a  fact  that  wrapping  the  toughest 
kind  of  a  steak  in  the  macerated  leaves  and  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  for  an  hour  would  make  the  steak 
as  tender  as  veal.  She  states  that  at  one  time 
they  had  so  wrapped  a  roast  of  beef  and  forgot  it 
for  twenty-four  hours.  When  they  took  it  out  it 
was  completely  digested,  only  fit  for  bullion.  I 
have  also  seen  the  statement  that  if  a  counterfieit 
bill  were  wrapped  in  papaya  leaves  it  would  make 
it  legal  tender.  I  would  advise  some  of  my  tough 
nursery  friends  to  be  careful  how  they  handle  this 
plant. 

People  returning  from  the  tropics  go  into  ecsta- 
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cies  over  the  mango  and  carcinia  or  mangosteen. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  mango,  I  don't 
believe  either  will  be  grown  here. 

Custard  Apple. — Anona  Cherinoya,  commonly 
■called  custard  apple,  has  been  grown  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  southern  California,  and  I  have 
known  individual  fruits  to  sell  at  $1  each.  This 
is  a  fruit  of  really  delicious  character,  but  like  the 
sapota,  is  too  soft  to  admit  of  any  distant  ship- 
ment. The  tree  is  quite  tender  and  will  not  stand 
temperature  much  below  28°. 

Kai  Apple. — Aberia  Kaffra  or  kai  apple  is  one 
that  it  seems  to  me  is  worth  looking  into.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  green  gage  plum,  of  a 
yellow  color  and  has  a  distinctive  flavor  that  com- 
mends itself  for  purposes  of  jelly  making  or  pre- 
serving. The  plant  is  quite  hardy  and  will  stand 
quite  a  little  freezing;  it  is,  however,  dioecious, 
and  in  planting  a  single  plant  one  may  get  only 
the  male,  which  would  not  produce  fruit.  The 
plant  is  a  large  thorny  shrub  of  considerable  or- 
namental value  and  is  worth  experimenting  with. 
I  have  seen  in  southern  California  an  acre  of 
pineapples  growing  in  the  open,  but  they  did  not 
look  particularly  happy,  and  I  am  sure  they  were 
not  a  commercial  success,  because  they  were  not 
long  cultivated. 

Cashew  and  Star  Apple. — Anacardium  Oriental- 
lis  or  cashew  apple,  is  a  most  interesting  tropical 
fruit.  Its  peculiar  habit  of  developing  the  seed 
•on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  gives  it  a  character 
known  to  no  others.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  con- 
sidered eatable,  but  the  seed  is  what  is  of  com- 
mercial value,  being  a  delicious  nut  when  properly 
roasted. 

( 'hrysophyllum  Cainto  or  star  apple  is  a  tropical 
fruit  that  is  much  esteemed  where  it  is  grown.  I 
am  sure  this  plant  is  entirely  too  tender  for  any 
part  of  California. 
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both  trees. and  vines,  will  be  more  than  the  actual 
area  of  the  place,  all  of  which,  except  right  around 
the  house  and  barns,  the  drying  yard,  etc.,  is  in 
fruit  or  vines. 

Vine  and  Fruit  Rivalry. — An  unusual  feature, 
of  course,  is  having  both  fruit  and  grapes  on  the 
same  land.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  this 
without  irrigation,  but  works  all  right  with  it. 
Most  table  grapes  would  not  do  well  under  trees, 
as  they  would  not  color  well  in  the  shade,  but 
Muscats  do  all  right,  though  the  shade  delays 
ripening. 

As  there  is  a  big  head  of  water,  the  flooding 
system  of  irrigation  has  to  be  practiced  on  very 
large  checks.  The  levees  are  about  80  to  120  ft. 
square.  Originally  they  took  in  up  to  20  acres, 
but  the  erection  of  other  levees  make  them  smaller 
now.  The  soil  is  a  medium  to  heavy  loam,  and 
the  water  stands  for  several  hours  at  an  irriga- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  very  good  for  the  vines, 
as  it  makes  mildew  start,  for  the  ground  is  too 
moist  to  get  on  to  sulphur  for  quite  a  time  after 
irrigation.  However,  good  crops  are  received  in 
spite  of  this.  Furrow  irrigation  would  be  better 
in  many  ways,  but  would  be  much  more  expensive 
and  is  impossible  with  such  a  large  head  of  water. 
The  cost  of  the  water  averages  about  $5  per  acre 
per  year. 

From  the  Muscats  this  year  there  were  picked 
by  the  first  of  October,  140  tons,  with  20  or  30 
tons  yet  to  come.  These,  by  the  way,  were  sold 
to  Winehaven  for  the  making  of  grape  juice. 
Usually  they  are  dried,  but  Mr.  Hecke,  in  hope  of 
rain,  guessed  a  rainy  fall,  instead  of  which  it  has 
been  one  of  the  best  drying  years  in  history.  Sul- 
tanas in  1912  gave  28  tons  of  raisins,  and  30  tons 
in  1913  (a  few  Thompsons  being  included),  which 
are  about  average  crops. 

Apricots  in  1912  gave  a  little  over  25  tons,  and 
this  year  a  shade  less  than  lO1/^  tons  of  dried 
fruit. 

Prunes,  which  are  the  best  fruit  on  the  place, 
or  in  the  district,  in  1911  produced  185  tons  dried, 
in  1912,  300  tons,  and  this  year  160  tons.  Sizes 
were,  in  the  years  of  smaller  crops,  about  50  to 
60,  and  about  60  in  1912.    The  average  crop  is 


Chicle. — Another  fruit  that  sojourners  in  the 
tropics  frequently  speak  of  is  Achras  Sapota  or 
Sapodilla.  This  is  a  valuable  tree  in  the  tropics, 
because  from  it  is  obtained  chicle,  the  foundation 
of  all  chewing  gums. 

Cocoloba  Uvifera,  the  shore  grape,  is  also  said 
to  be  of  value  where  it  can  be  grown. 

How  to  Try  Tropicals. — I  have  tried  to  grow 
all  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  but  have  had  no  suc- 
cess whatever  with  these  strictly  tropical  sorts. 
I  believe,  however,  for  the  faddist  who  wants  to 
grow  something  that  his  neighbor  does  not  have, 
that  it  would  be  possible  by  erecting  a  frame 
over  the  plant,  covering  it  with  burlap  or  build- 
ing paper,  and  placing  a  small  lamp  inside  for 
the  few  nights  the  temperature  reaches  freezing 
point,  he  could  grow  most  of  them.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  frost  is  not  the  only  element  of  fail- 
ure in  growing  tropical  fruits  in  California.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  plants  that  require  humid  atmos- 
phere during  growing  season,  and  for  this  reason 
they  will  not  succeed  in  the  arid  summer  climate, 
of  California. 

A  taste  for  most  tropical  fruits  must  be  ac- 
quired. The  consistence  of  the  flesh  is  generally 
different  from  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Some  of  the  fruits  are  filled  with  fibrous  hairs 
which  make  it  objectionable.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  fellow  that  went  into  the  restau- 
rant and  called  for  a  dish  of  apple  sauce.  After 
tasting  it,  he  said,  "See  here,  waiter,  this  -apple 
sauce  has  hairs  in  it. "  The  waiter  said  :  "I  don't 
see  how  that  could  be.  There  might  have  been 
hair  in  the  ice  cream,  because  we  shaved  the  ice. 
There  might  have  been  hair  in  the  bread,  because 
the  flour  was  made  from  bearded  wheat.  And 
there  might  have  been  hair  in  the  honey,  because 
we  took  it  out  of  the  comb.  But  I  don't  see  how 
there  could  possibly  have  been  hairs  in  the  apple 
sauce,  because  the  apples  were  Baldwins." 


considered  about  150  tons.  These  yields  indicate 
the  productivity  of  the  place  and  the  success  of 
the  orchard. 

Good  Bookkeeping. — Every  statement  of  yield 
or  prices  is  based  on  exact  figures.  In  the  first 
place,  under  absentee  ownership,  a  definite  record 
of  expenditures  was  kept  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Under  private  ownership  it  is  kept  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  for  the  great  value  of  records. 
An  account  is  kept  of  the  work  done  on  every 
job  every  day  so  that  the  cost  of  every  piece  of 
work  and  every  part  of  it  is  known,  and  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  of  pruning,  picking,  harvesting,  or 
what  not,  can  be  figured  out  at  once.  Two  check- 
ing accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  one  for  labor 
expense,  one  for  other  expenses.  The  bookkeeper, 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  classifies  aH  expendi- 
tures, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  grocery  bill, 
feed  bill  for  stock,  or  every  other  thing  can  be  told 
at  once.  The  amount  of  bookkeeping  necessary  is 
also  small,  owing  to  the  system  followed. 

Good  Care  Taken. — The  whole  secret  of  success 
in  the  place  is  in  keeping  things  up  to  the  notch. 
All  the  cultivation  required  is  given,  all  the  prun- 
ing, and  whatever  ought  to  be  done  is  done.  No 
work  is  slipped  over  for  lack  of  labor.  There  are 
about  12  to  15  men  employed  all  the  year  round, 
and  when  picking  or  other  special  work  is  on,  up 
to  75.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  gives  steady  work 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  man  to  10  or  12  acres, 
a^d  means  pretty  intensive  culture.  The  actual 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who  is 
wholly  in  charge  of  the  men  under  him,  though 
Mr.  Hecke  lays  out  every  day  just  what  is  to  be 
done  and  plans  all  methods. 

Good  irrigation  is  one  of  the  main  features. 
Water  is  not  as  abundant  as  it  might  be,  and 
all  that  comes  is  put  on,  followed  by  good  culti- 
vation, which  keeps  trees  and  vines  in  first-class 
condition.  About  a  foot  of  water  is  put  on  at 
an  irrigation.  Last  winter,  repairs  to  the  canals 
kept  the  irrigation  company  from  supplying  water 
until  spring,  but  as  soon  as  possible  a  heavy  irri- 
gation was  given,  which  wet  the  soil  down  about 
four  feet,  though  not  enough  to  connect  with  soil 
moisture.  By  the  time  the  trees  had  used  prac- 
tically all  of  this  up,  another  irrigation  was  pos- 
sible, three  irrigations  being  given  altogether.  As 


a  result  the  trees  look  as  green,  vigorous,  ana 
strong  as  if  it  were  midsummer,  or  rather,  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  season,  as  if  moisture 
conditions  were  all  that  could  be  desired  all  the 
time.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what 
good,  even  production  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
this  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

Fertilization  and  Other  Care. — Another  very  im- 
portant point  is  heavy  fertilization  with  stable 
manure.  The  soil  itself  is  very  rich  in  plant  food, 
and  the  manure  is  not  put  on  for  the  plant  food 
it  contains,  but  for  humus.  The  manure  is  hauled 
from  town,  in  spite  of  the  3V2  miles  distance,  and 
about  500  loads  are  put  on  a  year.  Four  teams 
after  fruit  harvest  is  over  are  kept  hauling  ma- 
nure. There  is  also  some  chemical  fertilizer  put 
on  in  spring  for  good  measure,  200  lbs.  nitrate 
of  lime  an  acre  this  year,  for  example. 

For  years  he  has  had  all  the  manure  hauled 
from  town  that  he  could  get,  and  people  used  to 
say  that  he  was  crazy  to  waste  his  money,  yet  he 
brought  back  run-down  orchards  by  this  means 
and  made  them  produce  heavily,  and  fertilization 
and  good  care  are  responsible  largely  for  finan- 
cial and  other  success. 

Cover  crops  also  have  been  grown  during  the 
last  five  years,  with  good  results  when  the  moist- 
ure to  start  them  in  time  was  available,  and  not 
so  good  results  otherwise.  In  the  orchard  vetch 
with  a  little  barley  for  it  to  climb  on  is  planted. 
In  the  vineyard  burr  clover  is  grown,  as  that  is 
easier  to  plant  where  a  drill  cannot  be  used  and 
easier  to  plow  under.  These  crops  give  both  nitro- 
gen and  humus  and  appear  to  be  great  soil  im- 
provers. 

When  it  comes  to  the  prune  trees,  they  are  as 
fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  due  largely  to 
both  soil  and  the  care,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  distance  of  planting  and  pruning  has  been 
effective.  Most  prune  trees  are  too  upright  and 
dense.  They  almost  have  to  be  when  only  about 
20  feet  apart,  while  here  the  interplanting  of 
vines  made  them  go  in  27%  feet,  and  that  gives 
them  air  and  room  for  spread  of  branches. 

The  whole  orchard,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apricots,  which  are  not  well  suited  to  conditions, 
produces  uniformly  large  quantities  of  fine  fruit, 
and  even  the  apricots  are  profitable,  though  not 
up  to  the  others.  Yet  if  a  new  orchard  had  to 
be  planted  on  the  lines  of  the  old,  the  apricots 
would  find  a  place,  though  Muscats  would  not. 
Having  a  variety  of  fruits  is  often  better  than 
having  but  one,  although  the  profits  may  not  al- 
ways be  as  large,  the  income  is  more  regular  and 
the  work  runs  much  more  smoothly. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Hecke 's  official  duties,  his 
public  interests,  his  former  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his  large  inter- 
ests as  a  fruit  grower,  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  the  agricultural  world,  official  and  otherwise, 
are  guests  at  his  home  when  called  to  Yolo  county, 
and  his  time  as  a  fruit-grower  is  shared  with  a 
direct  and  indirect  public  service  to  the  fruit  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

The  whole  work  in  biiilding  up  the  place  was 
done  in  the  time  it  takes  a  person  to  attain  voting 
age,  with  only  the  start  of  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation, less  advanced  of  necessity  than  recent  ag- 
ricultural discoveries  make  possible.  It  was  done 
while  much  time  was  being  given  to  public  serv- 
ice, and,  what  is  greatly  to  the  point,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  practically  the  same  now  as  then,  or 
even  better.  At  all  events,  although  the  price 
of  land  in  the  district  has  gone  up,  farm  prac- 
tice is  just  about  as  it  was  when  the  start  was 
made,  and  the  soil,  under  those  methods,  even  less 
productive. 


GETTING  OUT  STUMPS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  stumps  about  2Yz 
to  3  ft.  across,  live  oak,  which  I  wish  to  get  rid 
of.  Have  heard  that  by  boring  holes  with  an 
augur  and  filling  with  saltpeter  they  can  even- 
tually be  burned  up  without  digging  out.  Is  this 
so,  or  is  there  a  better  or  quicker  way? 

Dixon.  G.  W.  M. 

[We  should  never  trifle  with  stumps  in  any  such 
way.  We  have  heard  of  this  prescription  all  our 
lives,  but  have  never  yet  found  a  man  who  had 
himself  done  it,  although  we  have  found  many 
who  had  "heern  tell  of  it."  Get  out  your  stumps 
with  a  good  "stump  puller"  or  blow  them  out 
with  dynamite. — Editor.] 
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Farmers  Need  Low  Interest 


At  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Piano,  111., 
last  month  about  3000  are  reported  to  have 
been  in  attendance.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant addresses,  and  one  that  evoked 
most  discussion,  was  that  of  President 
Charles  E.  Sanford  of  the  Congress,  in 
which  he  summed  up  the  farm  credits 
problem.  He  traced  a  definite  connection 
between  the  increased  cost  of  food  as  felt 
by  the  people  of  the  cities  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  money  as  it  is  felt  by  the 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARE    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  PAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  interested  In  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  canning  berrlen  the 
world  linn  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  P.  ETTER.  Bricelnnd,  Cnl. 


Clark's  Cutawty  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Thin  Harrow  Standn  the  Strain. 
Notice  (he  Rigid  Frame, 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  DIhcm  are  made  from  the  best 

heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


Beldi  Barley 

A  new  and  heavy  yielding  type. 
Recommended  by  University  of 
California. 


Brewing,  Feed  or  Hay 


Seed  for  Sale. 

La  HACIENDA,  INC. 
MaryMvllle,  Cal. 


SPINELESS 

CACTUS 

We  are  now  offering  for  spring  de- 
livery— forage  Robusta,  Hemet,  Mel- 
rose Special  and  Qullotta,  Niagara, 
Gravity,  fruiting.  These  are  Burbank's 
improved  standard  varieties — send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  J.  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


farmers,  who  need  cheap  loans  to  get  im- 
provements cheaply  to  produce  food 
cheaply,  and  thus  eventually  lower  prices 
in  cities.  Extracts  from  his  speech  fol- 
low: 

"Long  time  loans  at  low  rates  of  In- 
terest certainly  ought  to  be  available  to 
the  farm  owners  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. But  that  loan  is  not  enough. 
Forty  per  cent  of  American  farmers  are 
landless.  They  are  tenants  working  other 
people's  land.  But  the  country  depends 
on  them  just  as  much  for  the  produce  of 
the  farms  they  work  as  if  they  were  pro- 
ducing from  their  own  soil. 

"Therefore,  they,  too,  must  be  helped. 
And  a  system  of  personal  credits  should 
be  arranged  so  that  these  landless  farm- 
ers may  not  be  obliged  to  work  with  insuf- 
ficient equipment.  It  is  to  everybody's  in- 
terest that  all  the  farms  everywhere  shall 
yield  the  utmost.  So  the  easier  we  make 
it  for  the  farmers  to  get  working  capital 
the  easier  we  make  the  problem  of  living 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole." 


GIVE  THEM  BORDEAUX. 

To  the  Editor:  From  the  writer's  ob- 
servation during  the  summer  and  fall  in 
peach  and  apricot  orchards  throughout 
the  State,  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  peach  blight  and  Gum- 
osis  will  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
stone  fruits  next  season,  unless  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  Bordeaux  treat- 
ment this  fall. 

I  believe  that  all  stone  fruits  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  Gumosis  and  peach 
blight  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  now 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

While  the  foliage  is  remaining  on  the 
trees  to  a  slight  extent  in  some  sections, 
nevertheless,  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  spraying  the  trees  now,  than 
would  be  possible  by  any  application  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  espe- 
cially with  the  prospect  of  more  or  less 
rainy  weather.  Either  the  commercial 
Bordeaux  paste  or  the  Bordeaux  made  at 
home  can  be  used,  the  commercial  prod- 
uct, however,  having  some  advantage  for 
use  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  it  is  sold 
ready  for  dilution  in  the  spray  tank,  and 
also,  that  it  is  more  adhesive  after  being 
diluted  and  sprayed  on  the  trees. 

S.  W.  Foster. 

San  Francisco. 


LIME  FROM  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  Inform  me 
through  the  Press  if  the  refuse  lime  from 
sugar  mills  has  any  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. — T.  C.  G.,  Haywards. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  JOHN  S.  BURD. 

To  the  Editor:  Answering,  the  letter 
from  T.  C.  G.  of  Haywards,  requesting 
information  with  regard  to  the  refuse 
lime  from  the  sugar  mills,  I  would  say- 
that  this  material  is  of  variable  composi- 
tion, but  will  OFdinarily  contain  from 
35%  to  50%  of  lime,  equivalent  to  70% 
to  80%  of  lime  carbonate.  It  also  has 
traces  of  potash  and  nitrogen  and  usually 
a  small  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  value  of  this  material  may  generally 
be  considered  to  be  limited  to  its  lime 
content  and  under  circumstances  where 
it  is  desirable  to  use  lime  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  advantage. 

University  of  California. 


The  olive  crop  on  the  Bonnie  Brae 
Ranch,  near  Exeter,  is  said  to  be  fully 
30%  larger  than  ever  before,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  2,000  less  trees 
are  in  the  orchard  than  there  were  in 
previous  years. 


The  manufacture  of  grape  and  fruit 
syrups  is  to  be  conducted  at  the  plant  of 
the  Citrus  Fruit  Products  Co.  at  Lodi. 


Conservation 
of  Your  Soil 


Your  soil  possesses  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities, if  you  use  it  right. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


There  are  in  it  powers  of  recuperation  and  crop  producing  values 
awaiting  the  knowledge  to  develop  them. 

Animal  matter  fertilizers  release  the  active  forces  of  the  soil  and 
turn  them  into  crops  for  you. 


Write  us  for  booklet  and  let  us  tell  you  what  your  soil  needs  and 
how  to  treat  it. 

Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  FranGisco. 


Brains  Must  be  Put  in  Nursery  Stock 

or  the  planter  will  be  illMnppolnted.  Honent  Nurxery  Stork  Ih  the  combined 
remult  of  the  brain*  of  the  Grower  and  the  noil  nnil  ellninte  In  whleh  It  Krotvx. 
Our  stock  ta  that  kind  and  our  growing  and  propnKatlnK  departments  are  no 
handled  that  there  I-  nr>  rr  n  |WH  or  a  fear  an  to  the  quality  of  coed*  the 
buyer  will  reeeive.  Our  buxlnexx  grotrn  on  aeeount  of  our  Servlee  to  Custom- 
em  and  the  Quality  of  our  UooiIn. 

We  are  In  exceptionally  eood  poxltlon  to  Hupply  plunterM  for  11)13-1  1  season. 
Our  entaloK  or  a  special  lint  made  up  for  you.  If  you  request  It  and  tell  us 
what  you  need.  Address 


Hg  FRESN 


eryCqInc 


HONEST-,\n^P^/.STOCIC 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  12  years  old.  has  borne  10 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  <i  years  old  have 
borne  0  crops  of  nnta  (7  years  from  grafting). 

Large,   nilsht-Resistant,  and   Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 

A  I. SO   GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  Mock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

P.  C.  WILLSON.  Prop. 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

i/reei  that  irrnw  »,nd  bear  true  to  uar  ■.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  leaxon.   Let  us  know  what  yon  will  probably  want 


KIEKMAH  NUT" SERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Sem  pervircns   Cactus  Farm 

JOHN   Zl'l'R,  Prop.,   Santa   Kosa.  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue. 
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Capacity  of  Tanks. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  furnish  me  with  instructions 
on  how  to  measure  the  capacity  of  tanks 
and  barrels. — Subscriber,  Turlock. 

Find  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the 
tank  or  barrel  and  divide  by  231  to  get 
the  number  of  gallons,  for  there  are  231 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POINDEXTER  &  SNITJER, 
State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


be 


Bl'CKETB  GRAIN  DRILLS 

are    known    everywhere;  must 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Furnished  with  6  or  7  inch  spacing 


Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS 

20  discs,  4  inches  apart. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


ge,  Lemon,  Grapefruit, 
Olives. 

Absolutely  free  of  scale  and 
insect  pests.  In  exceptionally 
vigorous  condition.  Large 
stock  of  both  Olive  and  Citrus 
Trees.  Grown  In  our  own  nur- 
series. 

Orders  Now  Being  Booiced. 

Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars. 


RICIS  CITRUS  KlfRSERUS 

fl1  ■  <-  ■    C.  RICE  PROP 

*  /III      £    *-  INDJAY.  ^-CA-L." 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  fifty- 
elgh.t  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
26%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
■van  Ave.  and  KeUh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


cubic  inches  in  a  gallon.  To  get  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  find  the  radius  in 
(a  radius  is  half  a  diameter)  and  multi- 
ply it  by  itself,  then  multiply  this  by  3  1/7 
and  this  again  by  the  number  of  inches  in 
the  heignt  of  the  tank  and  divide  the  re- 
sult by  231  to  give  the  gallons.  If  the  tank 
is  larger  at  top  than  bottom,  the  aver- 
age diameter  will  have  to  be  taken  and 
similar  allowance  made  for  the  bulge  in 
a  barrel.  For  an  example,  say  that  a  tank 
is  8  feet  across,  and  12  feet  high,  inside 
measurement.  That  means  a  radius  of 
half  of  96  inches  (8  feet),  or  48  inches, 
and  a  height  of  144  inches.  So  48  X  48  = 
2304.  This  times  3  1/7  gives  7241,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  number  of  square  in- 
ches across  tank  at  average  width.  This 
figure  multiplied  by  144,  the  inches  in 
height  of  the  tank,  gives  1,042,704,  as  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  tank,  and 
this  divided  by  231,  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  a  gallon,  gives  4513  as  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  capacity  of  the  tank. 


DIRECT  SEEDING  GIVES  GOOD 
RESULTS. 


Pine  seed  sown  directly  in  the  spots 
where  the  trees  are  to  grow  is  yielding 
good  results  in  young  trees  on  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest  in  western  California. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
results  in  such  cases,  because  squirrels, 
mice,  and  birds  will  eat  the  seeds  where 
they  are  planted  without  protection,  and 
even  when  these  enemies  allow  the  seed 
to  germinate,  the  drying  out  of  the  soil 
in  drouth  periods  is  usually  too  much  for 
the  tiny  seedlings  during  their  season. 

Because  of  these  vicissitudes,  foresters 
usually  find  it  advantageous  to  grow  the 
seedlings  in  nursery  beds,  where  seeds 
and  plants  can  be  protected  by  wire 
screens  and  shade  frames,  and  where 
water  can  be  applied  when  needed.  Usu- 
ally, too,  the  seedlings  are  transplanted 
once  or  twice  before  they  are  set  out  in 
their  final  situation,  the  transplanting 
process  serving  to  develop  stocky  plants 
with  compact  sturdy  roots.  While  the 
nursery  bed  and  transplant  process  in- 
volves more  work,  it  is  said  to  be  gener- 
ally cheaper  in  proportion  to  results  ac- 
complished, particularly  when  the  cost 
of  seed  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  California  experiment,  which  indi- 
cates the  possibility  of  direct  seeding  of 
certain  species  in  some  localities,  was 
conducted  on  an  area  of  22  acres,  sown 
in  the  fall  of  1910  to  Jeffrey  pine.  A 
large  number  of  seedlings  have  become 
thoroughly  established  and  have  made 
thrifty  growth.  The  plantation  is  at  an 
altitude  of  6000  feet  where  there  is  more 
moisture  than  at  lower  elevations. 

When  the  seeds  were  planted  they  were 
coated  with  red  lead  to  discourage  mice 
and  other  rodents,  but  so  far  as  the  for- 
est officers  could  find,  out,  the  lead  coat- 
ing had  no  such  effect:  not  enough  of  the 
seed  was  eaten,  however,  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  planting. 

PARCEL  POST  AND  COST  OF 
LIVING. 

The  vnlue  of  the  parcel  post  as  a  pre- 
server of  home  times  was  revealed  to  Post- 
master General  Burleson  in  a  letter  which 
he  recently  received  from  a  grateful 
mother  in  Ohio,  who  wrote  to  thank  him 
for  what  she  called  "this  blessing."  She 
says  that  through  it  she  is  able  "to  send 
packages  from  the  home  garden  to  the 
children  who  have  gone  to  the  city  to 
make  their  living.  It  helps  them  when 
living  is  so  high  and  keeps  them  in  close 
touch  with  the  home  nest." 


James  Edson,  of  the  Knights  Landing 
district,  now  has  over  4,000  hives  of 
bees  located  all  the  way  from  Nevada 
to  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


Plant 


alnuts 


Read  this  clipping 
from  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  of 
Oct.  7,  1913. 


FROM  THE 


f*  FANCHER  CRI 

NURSERIES 


or 

profit 


Our  stock  is 
strong  and 
thrifty;  grown 
under  ideal  soil 
and  climatic 
conditions; 


guaran 
teed 
true  to 
name. 


-  >-X  - 


We  call  particu- 
lar attention  to 
our  magnificent 
stock  of 

FRANQ.UETTE 

—  the  standard 
among  walnuts 
and  commanding 
a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  any  other. 
Also  to  our  splendid  stock 
of 

MAYETTE 

which     ranks     with  the 
Franquette    for  commer- 
cial worth  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 

We  can  also  supply  the  following  well  known  varieties;  Con- 
cord, Eureka,  Placentia  Perfection,  Parisienne,  Chabert.  Cut- 
leaved,  Mayette  Rougue  and  Neff's  Prolific. 

Write  for  Quotations. 
We  grow  everything  that  grows:    Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits, 
nuts,    berries,    ornamental    trees,    shrubs,    palms,  evergreens, 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Geo.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr.    Paid  up  Capital  $200,000. 
BOX  18,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CAL.,  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  in 
-forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids    growth    of    legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  apply  this  rich  Phosphorus  fertilizer 
to  your 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  winter  rains  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  this  means  that  the  available 
plant  food  will  help  the  fruiting  next  year  wonderfully. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Cablf.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 
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The  Potato  Tuber-Worm. 


Literature  on  the  potato  worm  has  been 
scant  since  Prof.  Clark's  excellent  bulletin 
published  by  the  California  Experiment 
Station  went  out  of  print  some  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  pest  has  been  driving  its  tun- 
nels through  the  spuds  whenever  the  neg- 
lect of  owners  gave  it  a  chance.  Recently 
the  pest  has  become  a  national  concern. 
In  our  issue  of  September  27  last  we  gave 
an  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Yothers  of 
the  Washington  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Now  we  have  a  popular  account  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  F.  H.  Chittenden,  largely- 
based  upon  observation  in  California.  It 
is,  in  large  part,  as  follows: 

Introductory. — For  many  years  the  po- 
tato tuber  moth,  known  scientifically  as 
Phthorimaea  opereulella  Zell.,  has  been 
the  worst  potato  pest  in  California.  It 
has  now  reached  the  state  of  "Washington 
and  southern  Texas  and  menaces  adjacent 
states.  This  insect  feeds  also  upon  tomato, 
eggplant,  and  tobacco,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  suffer  much  injury.  When 
it  occurs  on  tobacco  it  is  known  as  the 
splitworm. 

The  mature  moth  of  this  species  is 
quite  small  and  grayish  in  color.  The 
eggs  may  be  laid  upon  the  leaves  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  plants,  and  the  minute 
caterpillars  or  worms  quickly  bore  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  or  into 
the  potato  skin,  which  they  mine  in  every 
direction,  finally  devouring  the  exterior. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  or  more 
generations  in  the  course  of  a  summer, 
and  certainly  another  one  can  be  produced 
in  store.  It  thus  happens  that  this  insect 
belongs  to  both  truck-crop  and  stored- 
product  insect  pests. 

Evidence  of  Importance. — As  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  the  pest  Mr.  J.  E. 
Graf,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer,  wrote: 

"In  September,  1912,  an  unusual  out- 
break occurred  at  El  Monte,  Cal.,  due  en- 
tirely to  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  were 
planted  in  southern  California — many 
more  than  the  market  would  stand.  This 
meant  that  the  market  was  continually 
clogged  and  prices  were  poor,  so  that  the 
crop  was  worked  off  very  slowly.  The 
tuber  moth  (Phthorimaea  operculella)  is 
always  found  here,  but  the  crop  is  gener- 
ally handled  so  quickly  and  carefully  that 
small  loss  results.  This  year,  however, 
careless  work  and  the  leaving  of  potatoes 
in  the  ground  too  long  have  given  the  in- 
sect a  tremendous  start,  and  now  its  rav- 
ages are  greater  than  ever  before.  A  com- 
bination of  the  moth  and  low  prices  has 
so  discouraged  many  of  the  growers  that 
they  are  leaving  their  potatoes  to  rot,  and 
as  these  are  becoming  infested  there  will 
be  a  great  number  of  moths  waiting  for 
the  fall  potatoes.*  *  *" 


Grafted 
or 

Top-Budded 


 ALSO  

Large  Stock  California 
Black  Walnut  Seedlings 

Pedigreed 
French  Prunes 

Apply  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


Eater,  September  17,  1912,  Mr.  Graf 
wrote  in  regard-  to  injury  by  this  species 
that  two  growers  near  El  Monte,  Cal.,  lost 
$90,000  and  $,0,000,  respectively,  on  pota- 
toes that  year.  Items  of  this  kind  show 
the  necessity  of  investigating  the  problem. 

REMEDIES. 

The  potato-tuber  moth  is  a  difficult  in- 
sect to  control  by  any  single  method.  It  is 
not  possible  to  reach  the  tuber  worms  in 
their  mines  in  the  potatoes  or  in  the 
stalks  or  tubers  while  growing  in  the  field, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  proceed 
against  the  pest  by  other  methods.  Of 
these,  several  must  be  employed  to  insure 
success. 

Clean  Methods  of  Cultivation. — The 
first  measure  consists  in  the  maintenance 
of  clean  methods  of  cultivation.  This  im- 
plies that  all  infested  potato  plants  and 
solanaceous  weeds,  such  as  ground  cherry, 
bull  nettles,  horse  nettles,  and  volunteer 
potato  plants,  growing  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity as  the  potatoes,  must  be  destroyed. 
This  can  be  done  by  prompt  burning  as 
soon  as  insect  infestation  is  manifest.  The 
burning  of  these  weeds  will  eliminate 
places  for  the  breeding  of  the  insect  or  for 
its  successful  hibernation.  Domestic  ani- 
mals, such  as  sheep  and  hogs,  are  valu- 
able for  the  destruction  of  remnants  and 
may  be  utilized  by  merely  turning  them 
into  the  field. 

Crop  Rotation. — As  in  most  other  cases 
of  insect  injury,  crop  rotation  is  desirable 
where  possible,  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
potato  growers  of  the  neighborhood  is 
practically  a  necessity.  In  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  county  where  many 
potatoes  are  grown,  it  might  be  possible 
by  legislation  to  enforce  the  discontinu- 
ance of  potato  planting  for  a  year,  requir- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of 
the  weeds  which  serve  as  food  plants. 
There  are  several  alternate  food  crops 
which  do  not  suffer  materially  from  this 
insect.  About  the  best  of  these  are  legu- 
minous crops,  like  beans,  peas,  cowpeas, 
alfalfa,  and  clover.  These  possess  a  dual 
value,  as  they  all  act  as  soil  restorers. 
Sugar  beets,  celery,  and  crucifers  are  also 
good  as  alternate  food  crops.  Grains  may 
serve  in  the  same  way,  as  they  are  not 
attacked  by  the  tuber  moth. 

Care  in  digging  is  advisable  in  order 
not  to  cut  into  the  tuber  or  leave  the  dug 
potatoes  in  the  field  over  night  where  rein- 
festation  could  occur. 

Fumigation. — While  all  of  these  reme- 
dies are  of  value,  the  best  remedy  is  the 
fumigation  of  infested  tubers  with  bisulfid 
of  carbon  or  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  If  bi- 
sulfid of  carbon  is  used,  it  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  3  pounds  to  1000  cubic  feet  of 
air  space,  including  the  potatoes;  1  ounce 
to  a  barrel  of  96  pounds'  capacity  would 
not  be  excessive.  With  an  exposure  of  not 
more  than  24  hours  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  the  potatoes  for  planting.  The 
bisulphid  should  be  evaporated  in  tins, 
like  pie  plates  or  pie  pans,  and  a  cover 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fumi- 
gating barrel  or  box  so  as  to  make  it  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  At  the  end  of 
24  hours  the  potatoes  should  be  removed, 
placed  in  a  fresh  barrel,  and  closed  up. 

Where  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  should  be  used  in  a 
specially  constructed  fumigator,  also  gas- 
tight.  In  the  case  of  bisulphid  of  carbon 
there  is  great  danger  in  bringing  the 
chemical  into  promixity  to  fire,  such  as  a 
lighted  lantern  or  cigar,  for  the  gas  is 
highly  inflammable  and  even  explosive. 
Then,  too,  the  bisulphid  of  carbon  method 
costs  slightly  more  than  the  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  method. 

Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas, 
properly  performed,  is  not  dangerous,  but 
if  improperly  performed  it  is  decidedly 
dangerous  to  human  and  other  animal  life, 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2x/2  acres. 
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Capacity  2000  to  5000  dally. 
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BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Write  for  this 
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MISSION  AND  MANZANIMiO  O LIVES. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  Roses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Stock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
'f  you  anticipate  planting  Apples.  Roses  or  any 
•  ther  stock,  write  f  <>r  our  b<-nuflful  1013-14 
Vur»ery  CatHloK,  which  Is  full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions and  of  Interest  to  every  planter. 

CLAHEMOIVT  NURSERIES,  INC.. 
1200-1300  In  llan  Hill  Blvd.,  Clnremonf.  Cal 


REE5   fix  5EED5  THAT  G 


For  27  years  I  have  suii'ilied  r.y  rrmny  customers  in  California  with  nursery  stock  and  see 
with  v<       ccess.     1  have  3  r  iriRerator  cars  going  to  California  points  during  the  winter, 
I  can  fill  my     ler :  c.i  time.     Here  are  a  few  oi  my  prces  for  first  class  stock  only  :    Apple  5c; 
Peach  7c,  rtnin  15c;  Cherry  ,4c  each,  in  regular  Cal;forn'c  varieties.    !  ,>ay  freight  on  $10  00  tree 
orders.   Write  '..  .ny  big  beautifully  illustrated  Garden  book,  English  or  German.    It  is  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  ANO  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger) 
228  German  Bldg.  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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ITRUS 

ees\ 


We  have  a  magnlfl- 
cent  stock  of  citrus 
trees  in  all  varieties. 

ORANGES 

LEMONS 

also  a  line  stock  of 

OLIVES 

and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES,  ETC.  Our 
stock  being  all  grown  in  the  choic- 
est spots  of  California— under  per- 
fect soil  and  climatic  conditions — 
Insures  stock  that  is  strong  and 
thrifty  and  will  give  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  A\GELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties   of   trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
about  December 
1st.    Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy  when 
readyT 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Order  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
eitabliahed.  moat  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.    Save  money -avoid  disappoint- 
ment.    500  acres— 50  years  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
be! ore  you  buy  a  tree 

THE 

WOODBURN  NURSERIES 
Woodburn,  Ore. 


Grow 


Big  profits— little  work,  no  trouble,  An rone  can 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now — first  crop  In  tlx 
weeks,  You  om  sell  more  than  you  oan  grow 
Vou  always  get  big  prices,  We  teach  you  how, 
Free — furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  IRNDT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
for  Interesting  booklet, 

\ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC.k 
UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

U«-118  E.  Ttli  Street,  Loa  Aaaelea,  Cml. 


as  the  fumes  are  very  poisonous  and  are 
deadly  when  inhaled  in  any  amount.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  receptacle  to  be  fumi- 
gated, on  which  is  based  the  amount  of 
chemicals  to  be  used,  can  be  readily  com- 
puted. 

The  fumigating  box,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  described,  may  merely  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  easily  con- 
structed to  meet  the  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  this  box  the  potatoes  are  best  fumigated 
in  bags,  which  can  be  piled  one  on  top  of 
another.  If  bins  or  other  fumigators  are 
used,  the  proportions  will  vary.  They  can 
be  constructed  longer  or  shorter  and 
lower,  according  to  tne  individual  needs 
and  desires  of  the  potato  grower. 

The  Construction  of  a  Fumigatob. — A 
building,  box,  or  room  of  about  100  to  200 
bushels  capacity  suitable  for  the  fumiga- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  potatoes  would  con- 
tain about  500  cubic  feet.  A  fumigator  of 
this  cubic  capacity  might  be  built  8  feet 
square  by  8  feet  in  height.  A  good,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  means  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  gas  is  to  line  the  fumigator 
with  sheet  tin,  with  soldered  joints,  and 
over  sheathing.  Another  method  is  to 
sheath  the  room  inside,  cover  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor  with  tarred  or  heavy 
building  paper,  with  joints  well  lapped, 
and  cover  the  inside  with  matched  ceiling 
boards.  The  fumigator  should  always  be 
equipped  with  a  tight  door  in  which  the 
joints  have  been  broken,  similar  to  the 
door  of  a  refrigerator  safe,  and  should 
render  it  practically  gas-tight.  Thus  con- 
structed it  would  furnish  sufficient  space 
for  the  fumigation  of  about  200  bushels  of 
material.  There  would  also  be  sufficient 
space  for  the  application  and  diffusion  of 
the  carbon  bisulphid,  hydrocyanic-acid  gas 
or  other  fumigant  from  the  top  with  a 
charge  more  than  necessary  for  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  treated. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  price  of 
potatoes  is  so  low  that  the  small  grower 
can  not  well  afford  to  expend  the  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  special  fumigator.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a 
barrel,  preferably  a  large  oil  barrel,  with 
a  tight  fitting  cover,  for  fumigating.  It  is 
possible  also  to  fumigate,  but  not  thor- 
oughly, piles  of  tubers  by  covering  them 
as  tightly  as  possible  with  canvas,  such  as 
10-ounce  duck  or  tarpaulin. 

Protection  or  the  Fall  Crop  and  Seed 
Potatoes. — For  the  protection  of  potatoes 
in  fall  against  this  pest  it  is  urged  that 
potato  growers  sort  the  potatoes  for  seed 
two  weeks  after  digging  and  again  two 
weeks  later.  The  uninfested  tubers  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  moth-proof  bin.  The 
infested  tubers  may  be  readily  picked  out 
because  of  the  excrement  of  the  larvae 
which  adheres  by  webbing  to  the  outer 
skin  of  the  potatoes.  The  tubers  in  the 
moth-proof  bin,  after  final  sorting,  should 
be  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphid  (bisul- 
phid of  carbon)  to  destroy  any  moths 
which  might  have  bred  out  or  have  ob- 
tained entrance  through  other  means. 
Growers  should  now  keep  a  careful  look- 
out both  in  the  field  and  among  the  fumi- 
gated tubers.  At  first  those  which  have 
been  fumigated  should  be  inspected  daily. 
Aterwards  observations  may  be  made 
every  other  day  until  finally  once  a  week 
will  suffice.  If  there  should  be  any  indi- 
cation that  the  tuber  moth  is  propagating, 
a  second  fumigation  is  in  order. 

This  method  of  saving  seed  potatoes  ap- 
pears so  simple,  although  effective,  that  it 
is  feared  many  growers  may  disregard  it. 

To  grow  all  potatoes  successfully  the 
farmer  should  work  overtime  on  a  clean- 
ing-up  campaign.  Small  or  useless  tubers 
and  tops  should  be  promptly  cleaned  up 
and  burned,  and  the  land  should  be  har- 
rowed to  break  up  clods  and  leave  as  few 
hiding  places  as  possible  for  the  mothers. 
All  weeds  and  other  plants  of  the  potato 
kind  should  be  destroyed  over  large  areas 
surrounding  the  potato  fields. 


=Whcn  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX-Use  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide -Insecticide -Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

 OR  

Rex  IVfiscible  Oils 

 OR  

Rex  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.    No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  is  My  Hired  Man 

His  name  is  Hercules  Dynamite,  and  he  beats 
four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when  it  comes  to 
planting  trees.    He's  cheaper,  too. 

I  planted  my  orchard  five  years  ago — blasted  the  holes 
in  the  Fall,  left  them  open  to  the  weather  all  Winter, 
and  put  the  trees  out  in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite 

saved  me  time,  labor  and  money. 

Now  I've  got  the  finest  young  orchard  in  the  country. 
My  trees  came  into  bearing  sooner  than  any  spade-planted 
trees  you  ever  saw.  My  first  year  losses  were  less. 
Dynamite  breaks  up  the  ground  and  gives  the  roots  a 
chance  to  grow  and  get  nourishment.  Stop  stooping 
over  a  spade !    Let  Hercules  work  for  you. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation,"  and  learn 
how  to  practice  it.    Mention  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dept.  54. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,        San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Data  are  being  secured  in  the  Porter- 
ville  district  by  E..  M.  Chase,  chemist  of 
the  pure  food  bureau  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  in  an  effort  to  set  a  Govern- 
ment standard  regarding  the  proper  ripe- 
ness of  shipping  oranges. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  fully  4.500  cars 
pf  oranges  will  be  shipped  from  the  Por- 
terville  packing-houses  this  year.  The 
packing  season  was  started  last  week  and 
growers  have  been  notified  that  for  the 
first  two  weeks  the  pack  will  be  made 
strictly  according  to  color. 

The  first  shipments  of  oranges  were  ex- 
pected to  leave  Oroville  last  Monday  for 
the  East.  The  last  week's  rain  delayed 
the  shipping  season  somewhat,  but  it  is 
thought  that  about  20  cars  a  day  will  be 
shipped  from  now  until  the  middle  of 
December.  The  fruit  this  year  is  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality,  but  will  fall 
short  of  last  year's  total  quantity. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fair,  to  be 
held   at  Visalia   December  4   to  13,  is 


SPECIALS 

FOR  CASH 
PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZE  AND  LIME 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants  Ex- 
change Hide,  San  Francisco. 


MR.  GROWER! 


Remember  —  Nitrate  —  and 
Lime  is  the  right  combination 
—  producing  right  results  — 
immediately  —  with  the  right 
effect  in  the  end. 

13%  Nitrogen  and  25-30% 
Soluble  Lime  in  the  form  of 
Calcium  Carbonate. 


C.  HENRY 

%  U  SMITH 


Incorporated. 

811  California  St. 
San  Francisco. 


TRADE  MARK 


Agrta.  Pac.  Coast 
and  Hawaii. 


The  Scenic 
Line 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSHNGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANT10CB  &  EASTERN  RY. 


assuming  enormous  size  and  will  include 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  exhibits.  The 
premium  list  *hows  that  $1,500  will  be 
awarded,  the  aim  being  to  bring  out  high 
quality  exhibits. 

In  the  report  of  H.  H.  Bowman,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Placer 
county,  he  estimates  that  there  were 
37,000  tons  of  fruit  shipped  from  that 
county  to  Eastern  points  this  year.  This 
amount  represents  about  67%  of  a  nor- 
mal crop. 

The  first  car  of  oranges  was  shipped 
from  Placer  county  last  week  by  the 
Whitney  Estate  Co.  The  fruit  in  that 
district  this  year  is  said  to  be  of  extra 
good  quality,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
yield  will  be  25%  more  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Date  picking  will  be  commenced  at 
Heber,  Imperial  county,  this  month.  It 
is  said  that  the  mature  trees  will  pro- 
duce from  250  to  300  pounds  per  tree. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  mil- 
lion orchard  heaters  shipped  to  southern 
California  this  year.  There  have  been 
20,000  already  received,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  mat  section. 

The  Terra  Bella  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  shipped  9  carloads  of  casaba 
melons  to  Eastern  markets  so  far  this 
year,  and  several  carloads  are  yet  to  be 
shipped.  Indications  are  that  growers 
will  be  well  repaid  for  their  crop  this 
year. 

The  pack  of  the  Winters  cannery  this 
year  amounted  to  750,000  cans,  300,000 
of  which  were  shipped  and  the  balance 
is  being  held  awaiting  labeling  and  ship- 
ping orders. 

Oroville  has  five  olive  packing  com- 
panies bidding  for  fruit.  It  is  said  that 
one  organization  has  the  secret  of  put- 
ting up  a  high-class  product  of  ripe 
Queen  or  Sevillano  olives. 

The  high  price  for  Arabian  dates  which 
is  being  received  this  year  is  expected  to 
give  additional  courage  to  growers  of 
Riverside  county  who  have  already  made 
a  good  deal  of  showing  in  that  way. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Morris  re- 
ports the  fruit  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  for  the  season  just  closed  was 
very  good  considering  the  frost  and  dry 
year.  Very  little  trouble  was  experienced 
from  thrips  or  other  insects.  The  prune 
crop  amounted  to  about  50,000,000  lbs., 
most  of  which  was  sold  at  4%C.  The 
apricot  crop  was  light,  but  prices  were 
good.  Peaches  were  also  short,  and  grow- 
ers are  not  getting  what  they  should  for 
the  dried  product.  Apples  were  a  good 
crop,  and  prices  were  unusually  high. 
Many  irrigating  plants  were  installed, 
and  as  a  rule  the  orchards  of  the  valley 
are  in  good  shape  to  produce  a  fair  crop 
next  season. 


Grape  Notes. 

C.  W.  Mann,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
get  Thompson  Seedless  growers  to  mar- 
ket more  fruit  through  the  use  of  red- 
wood sawdust,  as  those  who  have  shipped 
in  that  way  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
report  that  the  grapes  have  arrived  in 
good  condition. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  of  Fresno, 
has  recently  discovered  that  outside  pack- 
ers are  selling  inferior  raisins  as  fancy 
seeded  and  are  also  sending  out  cartons 
which  weigh  less  than  one  pound,  as  rep- 
resented. Steps  will  be  taken  to  stop 
such  misrepresentation. 

The  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Co.,  which 
has  been  shipping  wine  grapes  from  the 
Turlock  district,  has  finished  for  this  sea- 
son. It  has  shipped  about  2,700  tons 
this  year,  with  prices  averaging  $12  per 
ton. 

It  is  thought  that  there  were  52,000 
tons  of  wine  grapes  raised  in  San  Joa- 


What  Are  Your 
Pumping  Difficulties? 

Are  you  having  difficulties  with  your  present  pumping  system? 
Are  you  getting  only  part  of  the  water  your  well  should  produce? 
Is  the  expense  of  operation  eating  up  the  profits?  Is  your  pump 
continually  out  of  order,  almost  always  needing  some  kind  of 
repairs?  With  the  old-style  pumping  system  you  are  bound  to 
have  trouble  of  this  sort,  more  or  less. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

Is  the  final  choice  of  the  up-to-date  modern  pump  user.  It  has 
eliminated  all  his  difficulties,  and  has  given  him  efficient,  con- 
tinual service  the  entire  year  at  less  cost  of  operation.  The  Layne 
&  Bowler  pumps  are  simply  constructed — no  rods,  valves,  plungers 
or  cup  leathers,  and  they  need  hardly  any  attention.  They  are 
built  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  work. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is- recommended  by  the  best  engi- 
neers and  irrigators  as  the  most  economical  and  durable  system 
now  in  operation.  It's  the  -system  that  will  meet  your  require- 
ments, overcome  your  difficulties,  increase  your  water  supply  and 
do  it  all  at  less  cost  of  operation.  Write  our  expert  pumping 
engineers  and  let  them  advise  you  free. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  which  I«-1Ih  all  about  the  l.nynr 
&  Bowler  SyMteni  and  ltn  many  ntieceNHful  uterM. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Loa  Ansreles.  California 
San  Francisco  Office,  508  Kohl  BIdR. 


300,000  Sour  Stock 


For  Fall 
Planting 


50,000  Sweet  StocK 


Fine  stocky  plants 
reasons  why  it  will 


■nones  *j;      Write  us  for  prices  and  several  goou 
jay  you  to  r'*nl  now. 
Navels.   *"alent.'ia».  Lemons    .-.jedleHci  Grapefruit.     We  have  about  50.000 
budded  trees  and  tne  largest         is  Seedling  Nurseries  in  the  state.    Send  Id 
your  orders  to-  fuM  or  spring  ci-  try. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

Phoat — Pair  Oak*  2.-.20. 


P.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 


It.  1,  I'anadena,  Cal. 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Bie 
money  in  place  ot  taxes.  $1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stump*  a  dttv.    90  days' 
trial.  (iu'aranteed  3 
.4.    Speclul  introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  tree  catalog. 

HEKIULKS  "IFfl.  CO. 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  trial  n 

GENUINE  rLPft/l 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


letter  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you     More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  yen.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.    Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.    See  them. 
FRANK  FUACKES,  Vice-Pra.  and  Cm.  Sola  Agenl 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Chicago,    New  York,    CleTelaad,   PltUhnrrh,  Deavert 

0.  8.  Steel  Prodaeta          baa  Itu    

Lo*  Aatelea,  Portlaad,  Seattle  8S609 


quin  county  this  year.  The  value  Is  placed 
at  about  $520,000,  or  $10  per  ton.  This 
was  much  better  than  the  growers  had 
hoped  for  earlier  in  the  season,  and  is 


about  20,000  tons  less  than  a  normal  crop. 

The  wine-making  season  closed,  In 
Fresno  county,  last  week.  Manager  Frank 
Malcolm,  of  the  Calwa  plant,  states  that. 
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the  wine  output  will  be  30%  short  of  a 
normal  season  and  that  the  wine  move- 
ment is  slow. 

The  returns  from  late  shipments  of 
Tokays  from  the  Lodi  district  are  still 
running  from  $1,100  to  $1,400  per  car, 
with  an  occasional  car  lower  than  the 
first  figure. 

An  order  was  issued  last  week  that  here- 
after when  outsiders  wish  raisins  they 
must  deal  directly  with  the  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  and  will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase from  packers  affiliated  with  the  As- 
sociation, as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

A  temporary  organization  of  grape 
growers  was  formed  at  Healdsburg  last 
week.  At  the  meeting  there  were  fully 
4,500  tons  of  next  year's  crop  signed  up. 

A  26-acre  irrigated  vineyard,  in  the 
Lodi  district,  owned  by  H.  Perrin,  pro- 
duced 245  tons  of  grapes  this  year  which 
were  sold  for  $10  per  ton. 


Field  Crops. 

Eighteen  hundred  acres  of  the  Shippee 
ranch,  near  Biggs,  has  been  sown  to 
wheat  and  oats  on  summer-fallowed  land. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,000  acres  of  sugar 


SCIfllEISER  P0ETABLE 
AUTOMTOIRRICK 


No  modern  farm  should  be  with 
out  it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  f< 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 
description. 

If  You  Write  Us 

we  will  explain  in  detail  just  how 
this  derrick  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  money. 

Write  us  NOW. 

Piles  up  Hay  and 
Piles  up 
Profit, 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


PUMPS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oiling 
DirectConnected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 
ing units.  Built  and  guaranteed  for  all 
heads  and  capacities 


Don  t  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  but 
write  us  NOW  and  ask  for  catalog  and 
information  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

S03  MARKET  STREET 


beets  will  be  planted  this  year  by  farm- 
ers around  Riverdale  and  Hardwick, 
Kings  county.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  of  Visalia,  has  the  crop  con- 
tracted for. 

It  has  been  anounced  that  the  Sperry 
flour  mill  at  Marysville  has  been  leased 
and  will  be  remodeled  into  a  rice  mill. 

The  grain  crop  of  the  Tulare  lake  sec- 
tion has  practically  all  been  harvested 
with  the  exception  of  the  "gyp"  corn, 
which  will  take  about  two  weeks  longer. 
The  yield  of  grain  this  year  is  said  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  sacks. 

A  display  of  cotton  is  being  made  at 
Lodi  by  J.  E.  Bittner,  who  thinks  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  grow  that  crop 
in  his  section  successfully. 

J.  W.  Young,  of  Kings  county,  states 
that  he  has  found  that  rhubarb  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  that  section  pro- 
viding the  proper  methods  are  used. 

It  is  thought  that  some  earlier  matur- 
ing variety  of  rice  will  be  needed  for  suc- 
cessful rice  culture  in  this  State,  by  those 
who  have  been  investigating  the  rice 
fields  since  the  heavy  rains.  While  the 
damage  is  not  extensive  this  year,  it  is 
thought  that  in  a  season  of  early  rainfall 
the  loss  would  be  considerable,  and  for 
that  reason  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
find  a  new  variety. 

The  best  price  paid  for  hops  last  week 
was  231/i>c,  received  b>  the  Grace  Bros, 
of  Santa  Rosa.  Other  sales  were  made 
at  22%c,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
small  chance  of  any  improvement  in  the 
present  prices. 

Fifty  acres  of  the  Van  Syckle  island, 
near  Suisun,  will  be  planted  to  cabbage 
for  the  early  summer  market. 

The  rice  crop  has  all  been  harvested  in 
the  Biggs  and  Gridley  district,  having 
been  completed  a  few  days  after  the  last 
rain. 

About  1,000  acres  have  been  planted  to 
celery  in  the  delta  region  this  year.  Ship- 
ments have  already  started  and  will  con- 
tinue until  late  in  January  or  early  in 
February. 

From  240  acres  of  land  in  the  Klamath 
Falls  district,  planted  to  potatoes  by  Jap- 
anese, $125  per  acre  was  realized.  The 
rows  were  two  feet  apart  and  hills  were 
eighteen  inches  in  the  rows. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  H.  Knight,  of  Biggs,  Butte  county, 
has  purchased  about  1,100  acres  of  the 
Broyles  estate  near  Nelson,  for  a  consid- 
eration of  $66,000. 

A  company  known  as  the  Porter  Placer 
Company  is  said  to  be  quietly  buying  up 
land  below  Nevada  City  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  water  for  irrigation  to  be  used 
in  the  Penn  and  Pleasant  valleys. 

Several  Humboldt  county  farmers  are 
said  to  be  looking  for  land  in  the  Wil- 
lows section. 

At  a  meeting  of  Merced  citizens  last 
week  it  was  decided  to  have  the  city  in- 
cluded in  the  new  county  irrigation  dis- 
trict. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  has  asked  the  county  court 
to  levy  a  tax  to  raise  funds  for  a  county 
adviser. 

A  committee  from  Yuba  county  will  ap- 
pear before  the  State  Reclamation  Board 
soon  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
Plumas  canal. 

The  poultry  show  to  be  held  at  Modesto 
November  12  to  15,  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  in  that  place,  as  the 
entries  have  been  coming  in  rapidly  and 
are  of  better  quality  than  heretofore. 

The  Jensen  ranch,  near  Livingston,  will 
be  improved  by  the  owner,  H.  F.  Milliken, 
who  plans  on  planting  600  acres  to  alfalfa 
this  fall. 

C.  G.  Hinds,  secretary  of  the  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Association,  announces 
that  the  tenth  annual  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  Piedmont  Pavilion,  November  25 
to  30.  Entries  for  the  show  will  close 
November  15. 


FROST 


the  fruit  growers  deadliest  enemy — holds  no  terrors  for  orchardists 
who  have  heating  equipment  they  can  absolutely  rely  upon.  The 
simplest— most  economical  and  efficient  of  all  orchard  heaters  is  the 

Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Over  130,000  are  safeguarding 
tbe  prolits  of  the  following  well 
known  California  growers — 

F.  Bell 
A.  Ryder 
C.  R.  Payne 
Rancho  Sespe 
R.  H.  Shoemaker 
Velentine  Peyton 
C.  Holterhoff,  Jr. 
Shasta  Fruit  Company 
Bonner  Fruit  Company 
The  Limoneira  Company 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
Monrovia-Duarte  Fruit  Exchange 
Seth-Richards  Orange  Grove  Co. 

The  Boldton  Orchard  Heater  Costs  less  to  install,  less  to  maintain  and 
less  to  operate  than  any  heater  known.  One  man  ean  Unlit  one  hundred  heaters 
In  five  minutes. 

"Frost  Acts  Quick — but  not  as  Quick  as  a  Bolton  Heater." 

Wrlie  today  for  booklet  H.P.  The  orchard  heating  information  it  contains 
Is  valuable  to  you. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Merchants  National  Bank  B1,41Ji      San  Francisco,  California 


BOLTOri 

ORCHARD  HE?" 
pATD.I902:!C;'; 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARM0GERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application  will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage  <;f  the  crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
-^."5  Without  and  With  {gj- 

Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  cofts  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 

Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 

All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-323-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California, 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY :    BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  soil.  To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE.  SHEEP  MANURE. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

429  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  to  Rebuild  a 
Wornout  Soil. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

Most  everybody  that  pays  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  has  learned  the  last  year  or  so  that  Jack 
London  is  getting  in  line  to  be  one  of  California's 
leading  farmers.  At  least  they  have  guessed  from 
items  appearing  in  the  agricultural  press  and  else- 
where that  he  was  farming  a  good  deal  of  land, 
just  as  many  other  men  prominent  in  other  lines 
than  agriculture  have  great  farm  properties  and 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  their  management. 
The  point  in  this  case  is  essentially  one  of  the  re- 
generation of  exhausted  soil,  possibly  the  most 
fundamental  problem  facing  America  today.  The 
methods  applied  can  fit  the  man  with  40  acres  as 
well  as  the  man  with  4000. 

His  ranch  is  on  one  of  the  first  farmed  districts 
in  California  and  one  of  the  best  in  several  re- 
spects. The  soil  today  is  practically  dead  and 
worthless;  it  has  given  its  best  and  has  been 
robbed  to  the  limit  of  its  fertility,  and  for  years 
it  has  given  no  profits  to  its  owners,  but  only  an 
expense  to  them. 

The  ranch  itself  consists  of  1500  acres  on  the 
hillsides  above  Glen  Ellen,  at  the  head  of  Sonoma 
valley  and  15  miles  or  so  east  of  Santa  Rosa.  The 
hills  rise  westward  2000  odd  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  the  ranch  extending  from  the  crest 
down  to  Sonoma  creek  itself.  The  valley  below 
was  farmed  in  the  old  Mexican  days  and  the  first 
vineyards  on  the  hill  slopes  of  northern  California 
went  in  during  the  early  fifties.  They  demon- 
strated the  fitness  of  coast  valley  hillsides  for  the 
vine,  and  of  the  1500  acres,  possibly  600  was  in 
wine  grapes.  That  is  about  all  the  tillable  land 
on  the  ranch. 

But.  although  it  was  vines  and  not  grain  that 
was  raised,  the  destructive  methods  were  the  same. 
Everything  that  could  be  taken  off  was  taken  off 
and  nothing  was  returned  to  the  soil.  Neither 
was  any  effort  made  to  handle  the  soil  to  develop 
best  its  possibilities,  and  little  by  little  the  pro- 
ductivity diminished.  Before  long  profits  were 
reduced  to  nearly  the  vanishing  point  and  the  soil 
was  leased  to  tenants  who  took  still  more  from  it. 
neglecting  it  a  little  bit  more,  and  left  it  in  little 
worse  shape.  There  were  five  ranches  in  the  1500 
acres  and  there  was  an  average  of  three  financial 
failures  from  poor  farming  per  ranch.  That  left  a 
challenge,  15  failures  from  some  of  the  finest  land 
in  California.  Was  the  land  to  lie  idle  and  value- 
less forever,  or  was  it  to  be  brought  back  with 
profit  to  fertility? 

The  plan  of  regeneration  was  mostly  a  matter 
of  growth.  Nine  years  ago.  London  purchased 
about  130  acres  for  a  country  home  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  situation  and  climate.  Then  he 
bought  some  more  adjoining  land  to  keep  the 
timber  from  being  cut  from  it.  until  two  or  three 
years  ago  he  had  the  present  acreage  and  had  to  I 
face  the  prospect  of  doing  something  with  it. 

The  ranch  is  all  hillside,  but  a  good  percentage  ' 
is  level  enough  to  make  plowing  and  cultivation 
reasonably  easy.  Redwoods  in  some  places  are 
plentiful,  though  the  first  growth  has  long  since  ' 
been  removed.  Elsewhere  oaks,  madrone,  man- 
zanito  and  other  hardwood  trees  or  bushes  cov- 
ered the  ground,  until  removed  for  vines.  No- 
where are  there  signs  of  bedrock,  though  the  soil 
is  liberally  supplied  with  floating  rocks  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  doorknob  up,  some  places 
more  abundantly  than  others. 

In  a  few  of  the  richer  spots  the  vines,  three 
years  ago,  were  still  productive.  In  others  they 
would  nearly  pay  for  the  care  given,  and  in  others 
they  were  only  a  useless  and  troublesome  luxury. 
London  first  investigated  to  find  out  what  were 
not  worth  keeping  and  pulled  up  about  two-thirds 
of  the  vineyard  acreage  as  a  result.  Most  of  the 
rest  was  worth  keeping  for  the  time  being.  The 
only  thing  that  looked  safe  to  him  after  the  vines 
were  out  was  eucalyptus,  of  which  there  are  now 
over  100.000  growing.  They  have  almost  every- 
where made  a  good  stand,  are  growing  finely  and 
should  prove  profitable. 

Eucalyptus  planting,  however,  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan  of  regeneration.  The  idea  is 
to  develop  a  stock  farm  with  horses,  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  goats  and  hogs,  as  stock  fit  in  with 


the  best  methods  of  soil  conservation  and  improve- 
ment.  They  will  also  more  than  pay  their  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  stock  prices,  for  meat 
will  always  he  high  while  prices  for  other  crops 
may  be  low.  Furthermore,  the  land  can  be  tilled 
intensively  and  yet  practically  everything  taken 
from  it  put  back  again  in  the  best  form  for  soil 
improvement,  the  only  plant  foods  being  lost  being 
those  going  to  build  up  the  animal  tissue.  In  all 
ways  stock  appears  best  to  bring  back  the  land  to 
its  first  vigor.  Not  that  stock  raising  naturally 
is  the  industry  for  the  location  or  the  location  fits 
in  well  with  stock,  but  as  a  method  of  bringing 
back  fertility,  stock  seemed  essential,  and  all 
stock  will  be  the  best  stock.  London  planned  the 
policy  of  the  ranch  and  has  the  ultimate  decision 
on  all  important  points,  but  has  not  the  time  to 
attend  to  the  detailed  management,  which  is  un- 
der his  sister,  Mrs.  Shepherd. 

Good  Selection.— At  the  head  of  the  stock 
stands  the  Shire  stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside,  grand 
champion  at  the  State  Fair  when  shown  in  1912 
and  one  of  the  finest  draft  stallions  of  any  breed 
in  the  country  today.  There  are  also  a  couple  of 
purebred  mares,  kept  for  work  and  breeding  pur- 
poses. Even  the  stallion  is  worked,  and  although 
five  years  old  before  he  ever  was  in  the  harness, 
he  took  to  it  right  away  and  bends  proudly  to  his 
task,  glad  to  get  something  worthy  of  his  strength. 
Not  only  in  form  is  he  a  wonderful  animal,  but  in 
action  and  courage.  Horses  have  to  be  kept  for 
farm  work,  and  better  have  good  ones  and  better 
raise  colts  while  one  is  about  it. 

The  dairy  is  another  purebred  branch  of  the 
farm,  more  in  prospect  than  in  being.  That  is, 
the  stock  is  already  on  hand,  but  is  all  very  young. 
London  thought  it  better  to  get  young  stock  of 
good  breeding  and  raise  them  on  the  place  than 
to  buy  milking  cows.  There  is  both  a  young  Jer- 
sey bull  and  a  bunch  of  registered  heifers  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  coming  herd. 

Beef  cattle  will  also  be  kept,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  purebred  Short-horn  herd  has  been  made. 
Other  Short-horn  stock  will  be  added  as  the  farm 
is  ready  to  look  after  it.  The  dairy  cattle  will  be 
fed  from  alfalfa,  corn  and  corn  silage,  root  crops 
and  other  fodder  raised  especially  for  them.  There 
will  also,  however,  be  pastures  too  rough  or  too 
remote  from  headquarters  to  use  for  dairy  cattle, 
and  that  is  where  the  beef  stock  will  come  in. 
Cleared  spaces  on  the  top  of  the  hills  and  else- 
where will  be  used  for  hay  and  other  crops,  al- 
ways in  rotation  and  with  regard  for  soil  benefit, 
and  the  beef  cattle  will  be  fed  there  so  that  all 
manure  will  be  returned  to  the  soil  that  the  feed 
came  from.  This  will  be  as  good  for  the  soil  as 
keeping  it  in  sod,  and  much  more  productive. 
Much  of  the  ranch  will  have  to  be  pasture,  and 
some,  including  the  eucalyptus,  in  timber  only. 

Hogs  always  find  a  place  on  a  ranch,  especially 
where  there  are  cows.  Some  I.  O.  C. 's  were  the 
first  purebred  stock  purchased,  in  fact.  The 
boar  has  developed  into  an  excellent  breeding 
animal  and  would  stand  high  if  shown,  and  the 
sows  have  developed  well  also.  There  has  not 
been  time  to  develop  a  large  herd  of  swine,  but 
the  increase  has  been  rapid,  the  Percentage  of  pigs 
raised  has  been  high  and  the  quality  exceptionally 
good,  both  for  breeding  and  market  purposes. 
Young  animals  are  given  a  range  and  get  acorns 
and  other  natural  foods  that  are  inexpensive  and 
profitable.  They  are  also  fed  every  day  from  the 
barn,  even  when  on  range.  A  start  has  also  been 
made  with  Durocs  and  Berkshires  and  the  breed 
or  breeds  will  be  kept  that  prove  most  suited  to 
conditions.  For  cheap  and  profitable  hog  raising, 
the  ranch  is  very  well  fitted. 

Not  the  least  important  animals  are  the  goats, 
which  cost  almost  nothing  to  keep,  improve  the 
land  that  feeds  them  and  give  good  cash  returns 
also.  A  bunch  of  grade  Angoras  were  purchased 
this  spring.  They  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
clearing  underbrush  and  giving  the  grass  a  chance 
to  grow.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  life  that  they  enjoy 
and  there  remain  few  leaves  of  any  kind  they  can 
eat  within  reach  in  their  range.  They  are  fenced 
in  and  so  cannot  become  lost,  but  never  have 
given  trouble  nor  gotten  into  difficulty.  Pure- 


bred bucks  are  kept  and  two  or  three  purebred 
does  have  also  been  purchased  recently,  and  here, 
as  with  horses,  milch  cows,  beef  cattle  and  hogs, 
good  breeding  is  an  essential. 

The  plan  for  the  place  is  this:  The  vineyard 
will  all  come  out  and  except  for  a  family  orchard, 
every  bit  of  land  worth  cultivating,  except  that 
planted  to  eucalyptus,  will  be  put  to  raising  crops 
for  stock,  the  manure  all  going  back  to  it.  The 
fields  cleared  on  hilltops  and  places  where  it  will 
be  inconvenient  to  haul  from  will  be  planted  and 
the  beef  cattle  fed  there.  The  underbrush  on 
every  other  piece  of  land  not  kept  for  timber,  too 
steep  or  too  poor  for  cultivation,  will  be  partly 
cleared  by  goats  and  used  for  pasture.  Rotation 
is  to  be  practiced  everywhere. 

Wretched  Conditions. — This  whole  plan  was 
adopted  on  account  of  the  wretched  condition  the 
land  had  been  brought  into.  The  soil  had  washed 
woefully,  partly  through  sheer  neglect  and  care- 
lessness, partly  through  lack  of  humus.  Vines 
had  died  out  in  spots  and  even  grass  had  often 
almost  ceased  to  grow  and  the  soil  itself  seemed 
dead.  Although  the  ranch  slopes  upward  fairly 
rapidly,  there  were  numbers  of  benches  where  the 
drainage  was  so  poor  that  large  areas  of  level, 
rich,  deep  soil  were  waterlogged  and  useless. 
The  plan  is  to  put  back  humus  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  humus,  to  drain  the  land  where 
necessary,  to  store  water  and  to  do  whatever  else 
is  required. 

Two  things  showed  that  the  soil,  although  ap- 
parently infertile,  was  naturally  rich.  One  was 
the  fact  that  in  the  woods  a  few  feet  from  tilled 
land  and  where  conditions  were  once  practically 
identical,  with  a  shade  in  favor  of  the  part  cleared, 
the  soil  was  of  virgin  richness.  Therefore  the 
tilled  soil  was  once  equally  rich,  too,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  mostly  through  long  cultivation  and 
through  the  removal  of  decades  of  crops. 

The  second  point  was  shown  by  corn  growing. 
Corn  was  planted  where  a  vineyard  had  been,  and 
tillage  continued  every  year.  Other  corn  was 
planted  on  an  adjoining  piece  where  an  orchard 
had  been  abandoned  and  a  sod  was  given  a  chance 
to  form.  The  corn  on  the  sod  was  fine,  on  the 
other  worthless,  so  a  renewal  of  humus  was  proved 
necessary.  Even  Canada  peas,  vetch  and  burr 
clover  was  a  failure  on  long-tilled  ground,  and 
rye  is  to  be  planted  with  the  first  rains  this  year 
to  give  things  a  start.  It  is  intended  to  have 
legumes  in  the  rotation  on  every  piece. 

There  is  also  work  in  drainage,  and  big  pieces 
of  the  best  land,  neglected  by  being  waterlogged, 
have  been  and  are  being  reclaimed  by  tile  drain- 
age. The  concrete  tiles  are  made  on  the  place 
with  forms  regularly  used  for  underground  irriga- 
tion pipe.  The  most  productive  piece  on  the  whole 
ranch  was  once  a  waterlogged  area  of  sticky  adobe 
most  of  the  year  and  like  a  rock  the  rest  of  the 
time.  Now  it  is  a  loam,  productive  all  the  year 
long,  simply  through  till  drainage. 

Water  also  is  being  saved.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ranch  is  a  regular  sponge  and  has  many 
springs,  but  the  water  has  gone  to  waste  or  spoiled 
good  land.  One  dam  which  will  store  about 
5,000,000  gallons  is  being  built  and  other  dams 
will  be  built  later,  giving  water  that  will  double 
cropping.  Alfalfa  can  thus  be  grown  on  the  deep, 
rich,  drained  land,  which  will  be  planted  this  fall 
according  to  the  Eastern  method,  with  a  good 
dressing  of  lime,  needed  to  correct  acidity.  Beets 
and  carrots  are  also  grown  for  the  stock,  and  a 
concrete  block  silo  is  standing,  partly  filled  with 
corn  silage.   More  silos  will  be  erected  later. 

Partly  to  permit  irrigation  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent washing,  some  land  is  being  contour  plowed, 
the  first  on  record  on  the  ranch.  Previously 
straight  plowing  only  was  done,  and  many  fur- 
rows became  small  rivers  when  heavy  rains  came. 

Other  features,  including  the  fact  that  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  money  is  made  through  having 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  blacksmith  on  the  place ; 
a  rock-crusher,  cement-mixer,  and  so  one,  need  not 
be  mentioned.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  man 
like  Jack  London  will  give  his  main  attention 
after  business  to  farming,  but  the  most  interesting 
point  of  all  is  the  effort  to  take  land,  once  one  of 
the  most  promising  pieces  in  California  and  gone 
to  rack  and  ruin  and  to  make  it  once  more  pro- 
ductive and  enduring.  Cover  crops,  rotation, 
drainage,  irrigation,  live  stock  are  the  right  lines 
to  obtain  this  end,  and  the  success  that  appears 
on  the  horizon  will  be  a  turning  back  of  the  wheels 
of  time  to  give  again  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
generous  and  productive  soil. 
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County  Live  Stock  Exhibits 

in  1915. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

The  first  step  taken  toward  a  county  live  stock 
exhibit,  to  be  shown  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915,  was  launched  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Stanislaus  Exposition  Commissioners  and 
the  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Modesto  Board 
of  Trade  a  short  time  ago. 

Some  time  back  an  article  appeared  in  this 
journal  relative  to  the  need  of  an  organized  effort 
along  this  line  by  live  stock  men,  and  since  that 
time  the  writer  has  talked  with  many  of  the  more 
prominent  breeders,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
unanimously  in  favor  of  some  such  step.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  stockmen  of  Stanislaus  county 
will  work  out  some  method  by  which  the  county's 
live  stock  resources  will  be  shown  to  the  thousands 
of  prospective  settlers  who  will  visit  the  State  that 
year,  as  well  as  its  fruit  resources,  for  undoubt- 
edly live  stock  is  the  leading  industry  in  that 
county  at  the  present  time. 

That  the  need  is  evident  for  county  stock  ex- 
hibits, as  well  as  county  fruit  exhibits,  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a  smaller  way  at  the  Land  Show  held 
in  San  Francisco  during  October. 

This,  like  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1915,  was 
held  primarily  for  colonization  purposes  and  to 
show  prospective  farmers  what  the  different  coun- 
ties could  produce  in  the  way  of  farm  crops. 

Unquestionably,  the  show  was  a  grand  success, 
from  an  attendance  standpoint,  and  everyone  who 
attended  was  well  pleased  with  the  showing  that 
their  respective  counties  had  exhibited  and  for 
which  the  different  counties  stood  all  expenses. 

From  a  fruit  growing  standpoint  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  has  ever  been  a  show  held  in  the  State 
which  created  such  a  desire  in  the  city  man's 
heart  to  get  baek  to  the  farm,  but,  as  one  stock 
man  remarked,  "the  Eastern  man  who  came  to 
this  show  directly  from  the  train  would  never 
think  that  some  of  these  counties  that  are  show- 
ing such  fine  fruit  exhibits  were,  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  some  form  of  live  stock  raising 
for  their  land  values,  especially  if  he  traveled 
through  either  of  the  interior  valleys  in  the 
night." 

This  man's  views  might  be  taken  as  a  criticism 
of  the  show  from  a  prejudiced  viewpoint,  as  he 
was  only  interested  in  the  live  stock  end  of  farm- 
ing, but  his  point  was  well  taken,  as  there  was 
nothing  there  that  indicated  the  vast  live  stock 
resources  which  this  State  has  that  are  ready  for 
development. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
good  live  stock  exhibit  could  not  be  added,  as 
there  is  ground  room  for  such  purpose,  and  if  the 
show  is  a  good  place  for  the  counties  to  display 
fruit  products,  an  exhibit  of  purebred  stock 
would,  we  believe,  make  it  much  more  instructive 
to  visitors,  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  show  was  a  suc- 
cess, but  whether  it  can  not  be  made  more  so,  and 
while  it  is  just  and  proper  that  each  county  should 
display  fruit  products,  it  seems  unjust  that  the 
live  stock  should  be  so  neglected. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  a  former  article,  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  experience  will  occur  in  1915,  if  some 
organized  effort  is  not  taken  at  once,  for  all  of 
the  present  county  appropriations  are  to  be  used 
in  buying  floor  space  in  the  State  buildings  where 
only  fruit  and  agricultural  crops  can  be  exhibited. 

We  infer  that  the  movement  started  at  Modesto 
is  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  representative 
showing  of  purebred  stock  at  the  Exposition, 
which  will  be  maintained  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  farm  products  are  displayed, 
and  any  plan  which  may  be  satisfactorily  worked 
out  to  accomplish  that  end  will  doubtless  be  used 
as  a  foundation  for  other  counties  equally  inter- 
ested, upon  which  to  base  similar  undertakings. 


REGULATION  OF  SEPARATOR  SPEED. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  article  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  October  11th  on  "Losses  From  Wrong 


Speeds  of  Separators,"  you  refer  to  the  need  of  a 
cream  separator  speed  indicator.  For  some  years 
while  using  a  hand  separator  I  maintained  the 
proper  speed  by  means  of  a  pendulum  made  by 
suspending  a  burr  by  a  string.  Use  a  pendulum 
18  inches  long  for  a  speed  of  44  revolutions  per 
minute  and  one  14  inches  long  for  a  speed  of  50 
revolutions.  Intermediate  speeds  may  readily  be 
obtained  by  trial  with  intermediate  lengths  of  the 
pendulum.  I  hung  the  pendulum  above  the  sepa- 
rator and  when  I  thought  the  speed  correct  I 
swung  the  pendulum  forward  with  the  forward 
motion  of  the  handle,  and  if  the  speed  was  correct, 
the  pendulum  would  swing  forward  and  backward 
for  some  time  in  unison  with  the  motion  of  the 
hand  in  turning  the  separator.  Later  I  purchased 
a  metronome  of  Montgomery  Ward  for  $2.95  that 
by  adjusting  the  vibrator  would  beat  the  proper 
time  and  ring  a  bell  every  fourth  beat  or  every 
second  turn  of  the  separator  handle  if  the  speed 
was  maintained  correctly.  M.  E.  Taylor. 

Ceres. 


WILL  HORSE  BREEDERS  ORGANIZE? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  our  issue,  of  October  25,  we  published  a  let- 
ter signed  "fair  play"  urging  draft  horse  breed- 
ers to  take  some  decided  stand  against  the  prac- 
•tice  of  allowing  unsound  horses  to  carry  off  pre- 
miums, at  the  State  Fairs,  and  suggested  that  a 
horse  breeders  association  should  be  formed  with 
that,  as  one  of  their  objects. 

"Fair  Play,"  attributed  the  blame  to  the  judge, 
claiming  that  anyone  who  is  competent  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  could  easily  detect  the  deficiencies 
in  the  animal. 

Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  who  is  to  blame, 
but  everyone  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tion is  a  bad  one,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Fair,  but  for  the  good  of  the  draft  horse  business, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  letter  published  in  last 
week's  issue  of  this  paper,  written  by  Henry 
Wheatley,  of  Napa. 

Undoubtedly  the  horse  breeding  and  selling 
situation  in  this  State,  is  in  bad  shape  when  such 
horses  as  he  mentioned  are  even  allowed  stallion 
licenses,  as  a  glance  at  the  California  Stallion 
Rsgistration  Law,  Chapter  677,  Sec.  3,  shows  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  license  certificate  the  own- 
er of  the  stallion  mast  forward  an  affadavit  to 
the  Stallion  Registration  Board,  signed  by  a  li- 
censed veterinarian,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  per- 
sonally examined  such  stallion,  or  jack,  and  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  ani- 
mal is  free  from  hereditary,  infectious,  contagious, 
or  transmissible  diseases  or  unsoundness. 

In  section  4,  these  diseases  are  classified  and  in- 
clude the  following  named  diseases,  Laryngeal 
hemiplegia,  (roaring  or  whistling)  ;  pulmonary 
emphysema,  (heaves,  broken  wind)  ;  chorea,  (St. 
Vitus'  dance,  crampiness,  shivering,  stringhalt)  ; 
bone  spavin ;  ring  bone ;  side  bone ;  navicular 
disease ;  osteoporosis ;  curb,  when  accompanied 
with  faulty  conformation  of  hock ;  glanders, 
farcy ;  maladie  du  coit ;  urethral  gleet ;  mange  or 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

As  Mr.  Wheatley,  pointed  out,  horse  breeders 
or  buyers  should  not  expect  a  judge  from  some 
Eastern  State,  to  come  here  and  carefully  exam- 
ine each  animal  as  to  soundness,  which  would 
entail  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  naturally  supposes  that  they  are  sound 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  State 
licenses  otherwise. 

If  such  practices  only  affected  the  receiving  of 
the  so  called  gold  (but  in  reality  bronze)  metals, 
the  damage,  to  the  State,  would  not  be  so  serious, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  of  these  ani- 
mals are  used  to  breed  grade  and  purebred  mares 
with,  the  question  becomes  of  interest  to  every 
farmer  who  pays  a  stud  fee  during  the  breeding 
season. 

The  cry  so  often  heard  that  there  is  no  money 
in  raising  good  draft  horses  on  account  of  the 
auto  truck,  seems  to  have  a  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject also,  for  as  a  large  city  transfer  said,  "I 


have  to  scour  this  State  from  top  to  bottom  every 
year  in  order  to  get  good  sound  heavy  horses, 
simply  because  the  majority  of  farm  mares  are 
bred  to  stallions  that  should  never  have  been 
allowed  in  the  State.  Even  with  all  this  expense, 
I  find  that  I  can  go  East  and  get  a  better  bunch 
of  stuff  for  less  money."  He  further  stated  that 
the  horse  market  would  take  care  of  itself  if  the 
farmer  would  only  raise  the  kind  of  stuff  that  the 
city  market  demanded. 

An  organization  as  suggested  previously,  could 
handle  the  above  measures  as  well  as  all  others 
which  pertain  to  bettering  the  horse  breeding 
game  and  until  some  organized  effort  is  made  no 
immediate  relief  can  be  expected. 

We  understand  that  any  such  association  would 
Is  heartily  supported  by  many  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco firms  who  buy  yearly,  large  numbers  of 
geldings,  as  they  are  anxious  for  the  supply  to 
become  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  at 
home. 

With  the  horse  breeders,  importers,  and  buyers, 
all  in  one  association  it  seems  certain  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished  and  we  hope 
that  those  interested,  will  feel  free  to  express 
their  opinions  in  these  columns  relative  to  organ- 
ization plans. — J.  C.  L. 


HOGS  FROM  WASTE  MELONS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  many  of 
the  farm  wastes  that  can  be  profitably  turned  into 
actual  cash  by  feeding  to  hogs,  and  in  this  respect 
many  of  the  districts  where  melons  are  grown 
extensively  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  hog 
to  clean  up  the  patches  after  the  melons  become 
unfit  for  marketing,  or  as  is  the  case  some  years 
when  prices  are  poor,  they  are  brought  into  use 
much  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  Turlock  district  of  Stanislaus  county,  which 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  large  crops  of  canta- 
loupes and  watermelons  makes  better  use  of  the 
hog  in  this  respect  than  most  other  districts  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  such  feed  which  is 
usually  available  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the 
shipping  season  has  ended. 

Linquist  Brothers  of  Turlock,  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  feeding  melons  to  purebred  Durocs, 
state  that  cantaloupes  make  an  excellent  feed,  and 
if  given  all  they  will  eat,  hogs  will  fatten  very  fast 
on  them  and  make  a  fine  quality  of  pork. 

Watermelons  are  also  considered  a  good  grow- 
ing and  fairly  good  fattening  feed,  but  will  not 
turn  out  a  good  grade  of  pork  unless  fed  some 
grain  in  connection. 

Another  form  of  melon,  while  not  grown  for 
market,  is  the  citron  or  so-called  pie  melon.  In 
the  Turlock  district,  as  well  as  many  others,  this 
melon  is  profitably  grown  as  a  by-product  in  or- 
chards or  other  places  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  main  crop. 

The  feeding  value  of  this  species  is  not  consid- 
ered as  good  as  either  of  the  others,  for,  while  it  is 
a  good  feed  to  carry  hogs  along  on,  it  does  not 
fatten  them. 

In  feeding  melons  in  this  section,  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes  are  usually  hauled  from  the  field 
and  fed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as  the  citron  does 
not  break  up  easily  until  after  the  first  frost,  they 
may  be  stored  and  fed  at  any  time.  As  their  rind 
is  very  hard,  they  should  be  cut  open  with  an 
axe  or  other  hand  tool  before  being  fed,  so  that 
the  hogs  can  get  at  the  inside. 

There  are  many  other  farm  wastes  that  may  be 
profitably  disposed  of  through  the  hog  and  the 
better  bred  he  is  the  more  certain  one  is  of  reason* 
able  returns. — J.  C.  L. 

HOW  MISSOURI  DRAGS  THE  ROADS. 


Acting  Governor  Painter,  author  of  the  inter- 
county  seat  road-dragging  law,  says  that  enact- 
ment has  resulted  during  the  three  months  and 
a  half  that  it  has  been  in  operation  in  adding  more 
than  7000  miles  of  dragged  roads  to  the  good  roads 
of  Missouri. 

When  all  the  inter-county  seat  roads  have  been 
selected  and  dragged,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
11,780  miles  of  this  class  of  highway  added.  This 
is  one-tenth  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State. 

The  State  pays  for  dragging  the  inter-county 
seat  highways  at  $15  per  mile  per  year,  and  the 
county  does  nothing  beyond  bringing  the  roads 
that  are  to  form  parts  of  the  highway  up  to  the 
standard  fixed  by  Commissioner  Buffum. 
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Swine  Breeders  Urge  Improvements. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

Although  less  than  a  year  old,  there 
Is  every  evidence  that  the  State  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  of  California  will 
be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  future,  if 
the  attendance  at  Davis,  November  7,  is 
any  criterion. 

Not  only  was  the  attendance  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  was  more 
important,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
association  is  awake  to  our  livestock 
troubles  and  that  through  organization 
it  will  be  able  to  accomplish  many  of  the 
bigger  problems  that  could  not  be  hoped 
for  through  individual  efforts. 

In  reality  the  meeting  was  to  a  large 
extent  devoted  to  enacting  resolutions 
upon  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  swine-breeding  industry  in  this  State. 

One  of  these  problems  which  has  been 
considered  a  trying  one  in  the  past  cen- 
ters around  the  transporting  of  pure-bred 
stock  from  the  breeder  to  the  buyer,  and 
considerable  discussion  was  given  that 
subject,  both  by  members  and  H.  Light, 
who  represented  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

In  the  past,  in  shipping  pure-bred  stock, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  shipper  to 
send  a  man  with  the  car,  or  else  sign  a 
release  exempting  the  railroad  company 
from  any  damage  claims  over  five  dollars. 
As  a  ticket  had  to  be  purchased  for  the 
man  both  ways,  the  result  has  been  that 
where  individual  shipments  were  to  be 
sent,  the  only  safe  and  most  economical 
way  was  to  ship  by  express.  Oftentimes 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  farmers  turn- 
ing down  the  better  bred  animal  in  favor 
of  the  grade,  one  case  cited  being  that  of 
a  stockman  in  southern  California  who, 
after  bargaining  for  a  bull  at  $125,  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  found  that  it  would 
cost  him  $45  express  to  get  the  animal 
home.  While  he  considered  the  animal 
well  worth  the  breeder's  price  of  $125, 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  pay  $170,  the  total 
cost  to  him  delivered.  The  illustration 
was  given  as  an  example  of  every  day 
practices  which  are  factors  in  retarding 
the  use  of  pure-bred  sires,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Light  to  show  that  the  rail- 
road could  greatly  aid  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  could  make  some  pro- 
visions for  better  shipping  rates. 

Other  transportation  difficulties  regard- 
ing the  facilities  for  transferring  and 
switching  cars  at  the  State  Fair  grounds 
were  taken  up  and  discussed  by  members 


On  account  of  having;  leaned  my 
ranch,  will  hcII  my  herd  of  115 

PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE 
EWES 

about  half  regriNtercd  and  all  bred  to 
choice  rainH. 

Also  my  pure-bred 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  AND 
GILTS 

For  full  particulars,  write 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Woodland,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshlres  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
rou  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshlres 
than  ours,  but  you  wlM  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


and  also  by  J.  L.  McCarty,  secretary  of 
the  Fair.  It  is  expected  that  the  resolu- 
tions later  passed  will  be  taken  under 
consideration  by  the  railroad  soon  and 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  other  resolution  of  a  most  impor- 
tant character  was  the  one  calling  to  the 
attention  of  County  Commissioners  the 
importance  of  the  livestock  industry  and 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


START  RIGHT.  Get  a  '•Dixon"  Berk- 
shire boar  and  two  sows.  Young  pigs 
now  for  sale.  For  particulars  write  A. 
Dixon,  Wallace.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holstelns;  prices  right. 
A  fine  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Eraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novat°.  Ca-1- 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE— Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros..  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


FOR  SALE— Pedigreed  O.  1.  C  Swine.  Also 
a  few  pedigreed  Duroc  Jerseys.  Jack 
London.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


fO LAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.    C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodl. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     L     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Stowe, 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONP  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  yearf 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Lof 
Altos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  jacks  and  one  jenny 
To  close  an  estate.  Philip  S.  Driver, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
.las.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petahima,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshlres,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Four  black  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallions;  fine  indu- 
viduals.  Prices  J750  to  $1000  each.  Will 
take  in  trade  used  horses  if  sound.  Also 
some  registered  Short-horns  on  sale. 
Wm.  Bond,  Newark,  Cal. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH — Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3, 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-Horns. 
Palclnes,  Cal. 


S.    B.   WRIGHT.   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  Increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma.  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto.  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


J.  W.  BENOIT.  It.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frlesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm.  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 

K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle.   Stock  for  sale.    Milpitas,  Cal. 

J.   S.   GIBSON   CO..   Williams.   Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


W^Make   Big   Stock  Profits 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
V  it  with  cut  roots.  Use  less  feed  —  keep  stock 
■  healthy  -  help  them  show  more 
^profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  dii 
from  feed.   Thousands  in  use.   Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

BAKER  .V  HAMILTON, 
San  Frnnclfifo  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  Humboldt  counties. 

The  Land  of 
OPPORTUNITY 

Literature  on  request. 


J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  A. 
808  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Professional  Directory 


JAMES  H.  LEGGETT, 

OROVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Horticultural   Knuim-er  nnd  Land  Expert. 

Examination  of  Lands.  Adaption  of 
Crops  to  Soil  and  Climate.  Forty  years' 
practical  experience  in  foothills  and  val- 
leys of  northern  California  with  the  Or- 
ange, Olive,  Fig  and  Vine. 


EATON  -  PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco' 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  l.aada. 


Thirteen  yearn'  experleaee  with  the  U.  S.  " 
Dept.   of   Agriculture   aa   Soil   and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOU  Central  Bldg.  Loa  Aaselea,  Gal. 

C.  A.  BODWELL.  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  Saa  Franclaco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  aa   to  soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spaalah. 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLIR 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE'S! R9. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Sell 
Surveys.    58  Softer  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


DUDLEY  M0ULT0N 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Solla  for  Plant  Food  Value* 
«■«•  Alkallea.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Producta,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  Saa  Francisco 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 

704  Bryant  St.,         San  Francisco 


>«*BV0EVVEY,  STRONG  &  CO-X'PgV 

|>ATENTSfJ 

X£3**9II  Crocker  Bid*.,  S.  F.  X&iS^ 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — -Fresh  Holstein,  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cows.  Address  Hubert  B.  Hunt, 
San  Ramon  Ranch  Dairy,  Walnut  Creek. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  manager  of 
ranch.  Am  experienced  in  irrigation,  al- 
falfa, live  stock  and  grain.  Address  Box 
25,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
in  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres  in  Subdivision  No 
1  in  River  Garden  Farms;  1200  feet  of  rlvei 
frontage  on  Sacramento  river;  hog-tight 
fence;  15  acres  in  alfalfa;  three  wells  of 
No.  1  water,  windmill  and  tank;  10  acres 
of  second  growth  oak  timber;  good  dwell- 
ing barn  and  outbuildings.  A  No.  1  place 
for  a  dairy.  Price  and  terms,  A.  J.  Clark 
Grimes,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS— 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings  and  our 
Royal  root  grows  50%  faster  than  the 
average  -  California  root.  It  took  us  10 
years  to  develop  this  combination.  It  Is 
at  your  immediate  disposal.  Awarded  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application.  Imperial  Wal- 
nut Nurseries,  R.  D,  7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits, 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
8onville  Nurseryman. 

50,000  apple  trees  oh  rented  ground, 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Valencia  and  Navel  Orange 
and  Grape-Fruit  Trees.  Address  STEPHEN 
J.  HESLOP,  Box  7,  Delano,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach 
Stallion,  "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  No.  4073; 
description,  dark  brown;  16%  hands  high; 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June,  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show,  Chi- 
cago, 1905.  Sired  by  French  Government 
Stallion,  Ajax.  Dam,  Sans  Tache.  by  Ful- 
minant. Address  Box  3,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  509v 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  Interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


Plant  your  orchard  with  dynamite  sys- 
tem. We  planted,  In  the  spring  of  1913, 
28,000  trees  with  a  loss  of  only  2%.  Con- 
tracts taken  for  planting  trees  In  any 
part  of  the  State;  18  years  practical  ex- 
perience. Write  to  ZUUR  &  CO..  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered 
Missouri  jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress, Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

Who  can  offer  bargain  in  Berkshire 
boar,  big  car  alfalfa  and  apricot  seed. 
J.  M.  ROBINSON,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS 
H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

SPECIAL  ON  YOUNG  BOARS. 

To  make  rom  for  my  crop  of  fall 
pigs,  I  am  offering,  while  they  last, 
about  20  head  of  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  Boars  of  April  and  May  farrow, 
all  sired  by  U.  F.  Advance  131165,  1st 
prize  winner  Cal.  State  Fair,  at  $20.00 
each,  F.  O.  B.  Turlock,  registered  and 
shipped  in  strong  light  crates.  Also 
one  of  my  herd  boars,  Junior  No.  1, 
121831,  farrowed  June  9,  1910,  price 
$40.00.  This  offer  is  subject  to  accept- 
ance prior  to  Jan.  1st.  Cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Improve  your  stock  by  the  use  of 
a  pure-bred  sire.     Order  today. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON,  Turlock,  Cal. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES  WANTED 

Do  you  want  to  sell  or  exchange  your 

fiHace?  I  have  buyers  who  are  hunting  for 
mproved  and  unimproved  farms  and 
ranches.  Your  property  will  receive 
prompt  and  efficient  attention. 

WRITE  ME  TODAY. 
A.  H.  SEBASTIAN, 
270  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


urging  them  to  use  a  part  of  the  Panama 
Exposition  appropriations  for  county  live- 
stock exhibits. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  these 
columns  before  and  seems  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
stock  industry,  as,  under  the  present  plan, 
as  we  understand  it,  there  will  not  be 
any  provision  made  for  demonstrating  the 
livestock  possibilities  of  the  different 
counties. 

Although  this  is  the  first  organized  re- 
quest to  the  various  county  officials  in 
charge  of  county  exposition  funds,  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  the  different  live- 
stock associations  in  the  State  will  sub- 
mit similar  resolutions,  and  in  that  way 
bring  a  much  larger  influence  to  bear. 

The  members  present  were  nicely  en- 
tertained by  members  of  the  faculty  at 
the  University  Farm,  where  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  hog  barn  was  made  and 
a  lecture  on  vaccinating  for  hog  cholera 
was  listened  to.  President  G.  A.  Murphy 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  outside 
of  the  following  resolutions,  the  only 
other  new  business  was  the  election  of 
C.  B.  Cunningham  as  a  director. 


The  resolutions  as  passed  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  the  present  railroad  shipping 
rates  for  less  than  carload  lots  of  live- 
stock are  such  as  to  in  some  cases  make 
prohibitive  the  purchase  of  small  num- 
bers of  breeding  animals  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  start  in  the  industry, 
and 

Whereas,  the  switching  of  livestock 
from  the  Sacramento  railroad  yards  to 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  has  in  past  years 
been  done  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner, 
and 

Whereas,  some  special  inducements 
should  be  offered  to  livestock  breeders 
within  the  State  to  encourage  them  to 
exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  1915,  and 

Whereas,  considerable  money  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  various  counties  for 
providing  exhibits  at  the  said  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition;   be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  at  Davis,  this  7th 
day  of  November,  1913,  urge  the  co-oper- 
ation of  livestock  men  and  all  livestock 
breeders'  associations  of  the  State  for  the 
betterment  of  the  following  conditions: 

First — Better  and  cheaper  transporta- 
tion of  less  than  carload  lots  of  regis- 
tered livestock. 

Second — That  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  be  asked  to  construct, 
if  possible,  an  extension  of  their  track  to 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  that  the 
Directors  of  the  State  Agriculture  Soci- 
ety be  urged  to  co-operate  as  extensively 
as  possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
plans. 

Third — That  the  railroads  of  the  State 
be  asked  to  grant  the  same  interstate 
shipping  privileges  and  rates  for  ship- 
ments of  exhibits  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  as  are  now  in  vogue  for  the 
California  State  Fair. 

Fourth — That  inasmuch  as  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State,  in  appropri- 
ating moneys  for  county  exhibits  at  the 
1915  Exposition,  seem  to  be  planning  to 
spend  this  money  largely  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruit,  we,  in  the  belief  that  no 
agricultural  industry  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  than 
the  livestock  industry,  desire  to  urge 
upon  the  County  Commissioners  of  the 
various  counties  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging county  exhibits  of  livestock, 
and  that  the  same  effort  be  made  by  such 
boards  of  County  Commissioners  to  se- 
cure representative  exhibits  of  livestock 
as  of  other  products. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  mailed  to  all  parties 
who  should  be  influential  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 
(Signed)    J.  I.  Thompson, 
Secretary. 


Save  Your  Last 
Cutting  of  Alfalfa 

Buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  now  and 

save  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  you  no 
doubt  will  lose  in  attempting  to  save  it  for  hay 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  etc. 

A  full  silo  to  feed  from  until  spring  will  more 
than  double  your  dairy  profits.  By  erecting  your 
silo  now  you  will  not  only  have  the  use  of  it  this 
winter,  but  you  will  also  be  prepared  to  save  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  spring,  which  is 
almost  worthless  for  hay  on  account  of  being  full 
of  weeds,  fox-tail,  mustard,  etc. 

An  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  on  your 
ranch  means  better  and  cheaper  feed,  also  insures  you  against  burnt 
out  pastures  or  long  dry  spells.  Drought  has  no  terrors  for  the 
"man  with  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO."  If  you  want  to  in- 
crease your  herd,  don't  buy  more  land.   Buy  a  silo. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalog  today. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Everything  lor  the 
Creamery  &  Dairy" 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Have  You  Been  Waiting  For  This?  Here'Jtls. 

A  consignment  Sale  by  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  Bast. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  2-3,  1913. 
180— HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 180 
Highest  breeding — Greatest  individuality — Tubeculin  tested — 

Personally  inspected. 
For  further  information  and  catalog  address 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY, 
Liverpool,  New  York 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 

When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


USE 


Nonpareil 


and  the 

PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  Exterminating  Morn- 
ing Glory,  Johnson  Grass, 
Bermuda  Grass,  and  all 
Weeds,  Insects  and  Germs 
that  dwell  In  the  ground. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers,  and  the  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P  full 
particulars  and  prices.  Or  better,  waste  no  time,  send  $5.00  and  we  will'  ship 
yoa  a  5-gal.  can,  freight  prepaid,  within  800  miles  of  San  Francisco.  Much 
lower  rates  on  tank  cars  or  iron  drums.  Presto  Tank  outfit  |8.50  FOB 
Stege,  Cal. 

Now  is  the  right  season  to  do  the  work.  Farmers  have  tried  useless  meth- 
ods for  years.    Nonpareil  with  Presto  Plow  Tank  does  the  work. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  Exterminate 

Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers.  Ants,  Root  Aphis,  Etc. 
These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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California  in  the  Tropic  of  Kafir 

Corn. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
I.  D.  Gbaham,  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Live  stock,  Panama  Pacific  Ex- 
position.] 

As  present  day  methods  find  profit  in 
the  "tailings"  of  the  crude  mining  prac- 
tice of  yesterday,  so  the  Californian  is 
learning  that  his  agriculture  has  thus 
far  only  skimmed  the  surface  and  real  de- 
velopment is  yet  to  come.  With  nature's 
lavished  endowments,  this  State  is  more 
nearly  equipped  for  the  fostering  of  every 
human  endeavor  than  any  other,  and  yet 
California  has  been  exploited  only  for 
her  mines,  her  fruits  and  her  climate. 

She  has  enjoyed  two  epoch  marking 
periods  in  her  history,  in  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  in  the  discovery  of  fruits,  and 
now  her  citizens  are  learning  that  there 
is  more  gold  in  her  soil  than  ever  came 
from  her  mines;  that  fruit  growing  alone 
is  only  picking  up  golden  grains  while 
the  ore  bed  remains  untouched,  and  that 
her   future   success   depends   upon  live 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  til 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
^Van-anted  to  (jive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charers  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tirSend  ror  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—Best  since  1800.  Ask 
fof  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  acosul  is  enough. 

COULSON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  baying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  OO.t  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


stock  raising  and  the  methods  which  be- 
long with  it. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  system  of 
profitable  agriculture  without  live  stock. 
Wheat  will  produce  enormously  on  new 
lands,  but  without  the  methods  and  prac- 
tices which  belong  with  animal  husban- 
dry, it  will  fall  away.  Fruit  will  yield 
golden  returns,  but  not  always,  and  when 
the  land  begins  to  fail,  it  is  vastly  harder 
to  restore  its  depleted  fertility/  than  it 
would  have  been  to  maintain  or  increase 
it  had  live  stock  been  kept. 

Through  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  the  farmers  of  this 
State  and  coast  will  have  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  gather  of  the  untouched  re- 
sources of  the  earth  that  has  ever  come 
to  any  people  at  any  time.  The  great 
live  stock  exhibition,  which  will  be  a 
very  special  and  prominent  feature  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, will  mark  a  third  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  State's  prosperity. 

The  best  in  all  breeds  from  all  lands 
will  be  on  display  in  the  "view  herds" 
which  will  remain  during  the  entire  Ex- 
position period  as  well  as  in  the  competi- 
tion for  premiums  in  the  late  fall  months. 
Quality  and  not  quantity  is  sought  in  this 
Exposition  and  it  is  quality  in  live  stock 
that  the  California  breeder  and  farmer 
must  have. 

The  cheap  steer  which  made  money  for 
his  owner  on  cheap  land,  will  not  do  on 
costly  acres.  The  150  pound  cow  and 
the  poorly  bred  hog  become  parasites 
which  no  farmer  can  afford  to  keep.  Bet- 
ter stock  is  needed  almost  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  California  where  land 
prices  are  so  high  that  intensive  methods 
are  necessary. 

The  very  common  belief  that  corn  is 
necessary  to  success  with  live  stock  and 
the  fact  that  California  is  not  ranked  as  a 
corn  State,  are  perhaps  the  chief  factors 
which  have  heretofore  retarded  progress 
in  animal  husbandry.  Corn,  however,  is 
not  necessary  to  complete  success  with 
live  stock.  There  are  the  non-sacharine 
sorghums  which  supply  the  lack  of  corn. 

Kafir,  as  an  illustration,  will  yield 
more  grain  than  corn.  It  will  withstand 
drouth  very  much  better  and  its  feeding 
value,  as  grain,  is  practically  the  same. 
Milo  is  of  quicker  growth  and  for  some 
localities  a  better  crop,  though  its  crooked 
neck  raises  objections  to  it  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  harvest. 

Kafir  is  an  excellent  silage  crop,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  exists  any  country 
wherein  the  silo  could  be  used  to  a  great- 
er or  more  economical  advantage  than 
California. 

Kafir  is  a  splendid  hay  crop  when 
thickly  seeded  and  cut  young  and,  when 
grown  either  for  grain  or  hay,  it  with- 
stands drouth  better  than  almost  any  oth- 
er farm  crop.  It  does  not  "fire"  or  die 
when  the  drouth  comes,  but  simply 
"stands  still"  until  the  rains  or  the  cool 
dewey  nights  bring  added  moisture  when 
it  springs  to  rapid  maturity. 

The  farmers  of  California  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  value  of  live  stock  on  their 
farms,  and  this  question  of  feed  becomes 
doubly  important  as  the  production  of 
beef,  pork  or  milk  becomes  much  sim- 
plified when  a  cheap  grain,  such  as  is 
supplied  by  Kafir,  is  within  easy  reach. 

The  great  live  stock  show  to  be  held  as 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
has  given  immediate  importance  to  live 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  with  this 
has  naturally  come  the  question  of  a 
grain  crop  suitable  for  developing  and 
fitting  animals.  Such  a  crop  is  found  In 
Kafir,  the  use  of  which  will  extend  the 
grain  belt  almost  indefinitely  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooks 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER,  Son  of  King  Edward, 
only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM.  H0™* 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR.   SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  Sve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


Ill  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha.  1911 


FIRST  CLASS  DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

The  Vina  Dairy,  owned  by  the  Stanford  University,  have  decided 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  non-registered  stock  in  order  to  make 
room  for,  and  give  better  attention  to,  their  large  herd  ol  registered 
Holsteins. 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  Holstein  types  and  heavy  pi ,  Queers, 
call  or  write  to  the  VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 

m 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3600  pound  pres- 
sure which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
l.os^bypJarering8and ahardd  knocks)^  ^  ^  ^  County  ^ 

in  X|end  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMKS-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francl.c«. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


General  Manager  Hagenbarth,  of  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Co.,  of  Idaho,  while  in 
this  State  recently,  stated  that  his  com- 
pany, which  has  always  dealt  extensively 
in  sheep,  is  stocking  up  many  of  its  ranges 
with  cattle,  as  it  considers  the  present 
meat  shortage  will  make  beef  raising  more 
profitable  than  ever  before. 


George  Wingfield  recently  purchased 
100  acres  of  alfalfa  land  in  the  Fallon, 
Nevada,  district,  which  he  will  stock  up 
with  dairy  cows  and  also  use  for  finishing 
hogs  for  the  market.  He  states  that  he 
will  subdivide  his  river  ranch  in  the  same 
district  and  will  lease  it  to  dairymen. 


Mrs.  Mattie  Young  has  sold  115  acres  of 
pasture  land,  located  near  Exeter,  to  the 
Gill  brothers,  of  Fraxier  valley. 


A.  M.  Henry,  of  Farmington,  the  well 
known  Poland-China  breeder,  delivered  a 
carload  of  pure-bred  Poland-China  gilts 
to  parties  in  southern  California  last 
week.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  orders 
reported  for  some  time  and  shows  that 
that  part  of  the  tSate  will  become  a  fac- 
tor in  our  future  swine  production. 


Veterinary  Inspector  Longely,  of  Fres- 
no county,  reports  that  there  have  been 
several  cases  of  blackleg  in  that  county 
this  year  and  that  stockmen  are  making 
a  mistake  by  not  vaccinating  for  it. 


The  highest  record  of  any  cow  in  the 
Stanislaus  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion was  1,311  lbs.  of  milk  testing  5.8. 
The  cow  was  an  aged  Durham  owned  by 


Dl  KommkS  Kemewes 

MAKE 

CKANMLu 

WELL 

Write  today  for  a  FREE 
Sample  of  Dr.  Korinek'B  Gall 
Powder. 

The  Dr.  Korinek 
Capsule 

the  most  modern  develop- 
ment in  animal  medicine  19 
easily  and  safely  given— exact 
dose — quick  results — do  not 
deteriorate— alwa>s  on  hand 
for  emergencies.  Put  up  && 
follows: 

Dr.  Korinek's  Colic  Cap- 
sules— Kidney  Capsules- 
Fever  Capsules — Diarrhoea 
Capsules — Worm  Cap- 
sules— Tonic  Capsules  and 
Physic  Capsules.  Also  Dr. 
Korinek's  Gall  Powder, 
Stock  Food  and  Tonic,  Poul- 
try Food  and  Tonic,  Dis- 
temper Remedy,  Eye  Rem- 
edy, Roup  Remedy,  Ver- 
min Destroyer,  Dog  Rem- 
edies and  Disinfectants. 
For  Sale  in  every  Town  or  by  the 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CO. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal- 
>  Lfornia  and  Western  stockmen,  because 
*  they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
.  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

150-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

,  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
P11L9  may  be  used  in  any  injector, 
I  but  Cutter's  is  simplest,  strongest  and 
1  easiest  to  use. 
Every  package  dated,  unused  pills  returnable  for 
free  exchange  for  fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  any 
uther)  as  it  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    250  doses,  10  p.ct. ;  500  doses.  20  p.ct. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't  stock,  order  from 
Laboratory,  giving  address  plainly.    We  prepay  charges 
and  ship  promptly.    Send  personal  check  or  M.  O. 
THE    CUTTER    LABORATORY.    BERKELEY,  CAL. 


LEG; 


'GREASEt^J 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


W.  E.  Tong.  F.  E.  Falor,  the  tester,  re- 
ports that  the  records  for  25  cows  entered 
for  October  shows  an  average  production 
of  1140.5  lbs.  of  milk  containing  50.5  lbs. 
of  butter  per  cow. 


County  Livestock  Inspector  Griffith,  of 
Kings  county,  reports  that  there  were  no 
contagious  diseases  found  among  the  stock 
in  that  county  last  month. 


Figures  recently  compiled  by  C.  A. 
Starkweather,  of  Modesto,  show  that  there 
are  1,419  dairies  in  Stanislaus  county 
with  a  total  of  30,228  cows,  or  an  aver- 
age of  21.3  head  per  dairy.  The  largest 
number  for  any  one  section  are  located 
around  Modesto. 


H.  G.  Armstrong,  manager  of  the  Oak 
Grove  Dairy  Farm  at  Woodland,  reports 
that  he  has  received  a  new  boar  from  the 
East  to  be  used  in  further  building  up 
his  already  strong  Berkshire  herd.  In  a 
letter  from  the  Iowana  Farms,  who  bred 
the  hog,  they  state  that  he  was  first  in 
his  class  and  Junior  Champion  at  the 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Missouri  State  Fairs  this  year,  besides 
being  second  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal, 
second  at  the  Sioux  City  Interstate  Fair, 
and  first  at  the  Interstate  Fair  held  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  The  only  time  he 
was  beaten  was  done  by  his  running 
mate.  His  name  is  Iowana  Majesty  No. 
179272,  and  from  the  above  winnings  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  ranked  very  high 
in  the  East. 


Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa,  reports  that 
he  has  sold  the  stallion  Copped  Hall  Re- 
gent, to  the  Potter  Huffman  Land  Co., 
of  Alturas,  Modoc  county.  This  was  the 
first  prize  three-year-old  at  the  California 
State  Fair  this  year. 


The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards,  last  week,  was  gen- 
erally steady  to  a  shade  firmer  than  that 
of  the  week  before,  top  quotations  being: 
Steers,  $7;  cows  $6  and  $6.50;  heifers, 
$6.50  and  $6.75;  calves,  $8  and  $9;  bulls, 
$5.50  and  $5.75.  Depression  hit  the  swine 
market  late  in  the  week  with  prices  for 
prime  light  stuff  going  at  $8.20.  The  re- 
ceipts of  sheep  were  comparatively  light 
and  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 
Prices  were  $4.75  for  prime  yearlings, 
$4.50  for  old  wethers,  ewes  at  $4.10,  and 
lambs  were  strong  at  $5.75. 


All  of  the  breeders  who  attended,  the 
Swine  Breeders'  meeting  at  Davis  last 
week  stated  that  they  were  well  sold  down 
on  pure-bred  stock  and  that  the  future 
prospects  looked  very  bright.  The  ques- 
tion at  present  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
to  where  the  buyers  of  stock  are  to  come 
from,  but  rather  where  the  stock  can  be 
obtained. 


W.  G.  btimmel,  of  the  Stanford  ranch 
at  Vina,  states  that  their  young  bull,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  14th,  weighs  1950  pounds. 
This  is  an  extra  good  weight  for  a  young 
dairy  bull  and  demonstrates  that  good 
care  such  as  is  given  the  stock  on  the 
Vina  ranch  shows  for  itself.  He  also  said 
that  they  planned  on  selling  all  of  their 
Holstein  stock  for  which  they  have  no 
registration  papers  As  most  of  their  so- 
called  grades  are  pure-breds  with  lost 
papers,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
dairymen  to  get  some  good  stock  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 


The  announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  President  Peter  J.  Shields,  of  the 
California  Livestock  Association,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  a  board  of  direc- 
tors: Guy  H.  Miller,  J.  H.  Glide,  Wm. 
Saylor,  Fred  Bixby,  Louis  Titus,  Romie 
C.  Jacks,  S.  B.  Wright,  T.  B.  Gibson,  and 
T.  H.  Ramsey. 


MAKES 

More 
Milk 


READ  THIS 

Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

Los  Angeles. 
Gentlemen: — 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is 
proving  its  worth  to 
cattle  feeders  around 
here.  We  have  had 
alfalfa  hay  for  a  long 
time,  but  until  dried 
beet  pulp  came  on  the 
market  we've  never 
had  just  the  right 
feed  to  go  with  it, 
and  a  cow  has  got  to 
have  something  more 
than  alfalfa  hay  if  she 
is  going  to  do  any- 
thing morfe  than  "pay 
her  board". 

My  personal  experi- 
ence is  that  when  my 
cows  are  getting  the 
beet  pulp,  I  get  more 
milk,  and  it  does  not 
add  anything  to  the 
cost  of  feeding.  The 
cows  like  it  and  I 
think  It  helps  to  keep 
them  in  good  shape. 
(Signed)  W.  E.  Berry, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  today  are  feeding 
Larrowe 's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  banking  their  extra  profits. 
There  is  no  ration  that  cannot  be  Improved  by  the  addition  of  this 
healthful,  vegetable  feed.  You  can  satisfy  yourself  as  to  its  value 
by  ordering  one  or  more  100-lb.  sacks  from  your  dealer  and  giving 
it  a  thorough  test  on  cows  whose  milk  record  you  know. 

Try  it  now.  You'll  get  immediate  results — 1  to  5  lbs.  more 
milk  per  day  from  each  cow. 

Light—  T 
Bulky—  1 
Succulent— 
Easily 
digested. 
Siwells  to 
about  six 
times  its 
original 
bulk  when 
moistened. 


LARROWE'S  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

is  simply  the  natural  root  of  the  sugar  beet, 
Shredded,  clean  and  pure,  with  only  thp  sugar  and 
water  extracted.  Always  uniform;  keeps  indefin- 
itely. Cattle  and  other  live  stock  eat  it  with  great 
relish.  It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  makes  the 
ideal  feed  to  balance  y.our  alfalfa  and  other  pro- 
teins.   Ask  your  dealer  about  it  now. 


LARROWE'S    MOLASSES— DRIED  BEET 
PULP 

is  preferred  by  many  feeders  on  account  of 
its  sweetness.  Just  the  plain  beet  pulp  with 
beet  molasses  dried.  Fine  for  fattening', 
also  for  horses,  hogs,  etc.  It  is  put  up  the 
same  way  as  the  plain  and  sold  on  the  same 
basis. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR   BOOKLET  "PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 
with  full  information  and  feeding  instructions.  Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607  CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


100 


Hereford  Bull  Calves 
=  EOR  SALE  = 


100 


DAVID  JACKS 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»UIVIF»S 


Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  Is 
economical  In  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 

Jackson  "1912" "Direct  Connected  Pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Lo«  Angeles  St.   


357-3<!l  Market  Sfc, 
San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
WORKS,  Wnt  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 
Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agena  wanted.  Writ* 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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Put  Alfalfa  in  Right. 

(Continued  hVom  Last  Issue.) 


Contour  checks  also  require  the  use  of 
a  large  head  of  water  in  IrrlgatlnK.  in 
order  to  till  large  checks  rapidly,  espeei 
ally  if  the  soil  is  light.  This  means 
large  field  ditches  to  carry  the  large 
amount  of  water,  and  these  ditches  in  a 
properly  constructed  contour  system 
must  be  carried  across  the  Meld  so  that 
each  check  may  be  tilled  separately  from 


20  Acres 
$600  Cash 

No  further  payment  of  principal 
until  fall  of  1916,  balance  in  8  equal 
annual  payments,  Ten  Years  to  Pay; 
total,  $3000;  interest,  G%.  Right  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Main  Line,  9  miles  east 
of  Merced,  lVs  miles  from  railway 
station  and  town,  best  business, 
school,  social  facilities.  Under- 
ground concrete  pipe  irrigation  sys- 
tem, inexhaustible  water  supply  de- 
veloped; electrically  driven  pumps, 
el.,  ap  powei  Strictly  Al  land,  rich, 
deep  sedinp  tit  soil,  no  alkali  or  hard- 
pan. 

Address  for  Particulars 

Department  D 

VERNON  J  BARLOW, 
221  L  A.  Investment  B!dg.t 
Lo«  Angeles,  C:ii. 


i%  NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

KM  Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  bal- 
anced and  are  self- 
aliening. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


a  ditch.  It  is  not  desirable  to  irrigate 
one  contour  cheek  from  another,  though 
often  done.  It  is  much  better  to  water 
each  check  directly  from  a  field  ditch, 
to  avoid  waste  of  water  and  breaking  of 
levees 

The  large  Held  ditches  cut  up  the  land 
badly,  as  also  do  the  levees  unless  the 
checks  are  made  large  Kor  these  rea 
sons  the  contour  system  is  considered 
besl  adapted  to  large  Held-;  of  forty  acres 
or  more,  wheiv  the  clucks  niav  be  of 
large  size  and  the  amount  of  land  oc 
copied  by  the  ditches  is  proportionately 
less  than  in  small  Melds 

Where  alfalfa  Is  to  ho  the  only  crop 
on  the  land,  and  .  speeiallj  If  the  soil  is 
very  light  or  quite  heavy,  the  contour 
system  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  pro- 
vided the  checks  are  well  laid  out.  the 
ditches  located  with  judgment,  the  levees 
made  low  and  broad,  and  the  in'erlor  of 
the  checks  accurately  leveled. 

Kveti  orchards,  planted  solidly  and  In- 
tended to  be  irrigated  by  tloodiug.  nia> 
with  advantage  be  checked  in  contour- 
before  planting,  the  rows  of  trees  being 
then  carried  right  across  the  land  as 
though  the  levees  were  not  there.  The 
levees  themselves  would  be  made  low 
and  broad,  and  then  would  not  Interfere 
with  cultivation  and  other  orchard  opera 
tlons  Orchards  irrigated  by  flooding 
should,  however,  be  watered  as  far  as 
possible  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are 
dormant  and  weather  cool.  If  flooded  in 
hot  weather,  the  advantage  of  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  Is  apt  to  be  count- 
er-balanced by  injuries  to  the  trees  from 
scalding  of  the  bark.  Liberal  watering 
In  the  winter  and  spring  to  fill  up  the 
ground  with  moisture,  followed  by  good 
cultivation  to  conserve  the  moisture,  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  deciduous  fruit 
trees. 

Where  trees  and  alfalfa  are  to  be  com 
bined.  the  trees  being  set  on  the  levees, 
strip  checks  are  preferable  to  contours, 
because  of  the  convenience  of  handling 
trees  in  straight  rows.  Also,  on  all  me- 
dium loams  that  absorb  water  with  mod- 
erate rapidity  strip  checks  are  better  be 
cause  they  are  cheaper  to  construct  and 
easier  to  Irrigate. 

CONSTKVCTlNd   OONTOl'K  CHKCKS. 

1  'hecks  of  this  type  are  necessarily 
somewhat  irregular  in  size  and  shape  on 
account  of  the  slope  of  the  land  being 
more  or  less  uneven  as  a  rule.  They  are 
laid  off  by  running  contour  lines  at 
proper  intervals  across  the  face  of  the 
slope.  Three  men  work  to  advantage 
in  running  the  lines  with  a  surveyor's 
level.  One  man  handles  the  Instrument, 
one  carries  the  rod  and  the  third  fol- 
lows him  with  a  plow.  Clamping  the 
rod  at  the  right  height  for  the  point  of 
beginning,  the  rodman  walks  across  the 
field  setting  up  the  rod  every  few  steps 
and  thus,  under-  directum  of  the  man 
at  the  instrument,  quickly  locates  points 
of  the  same  elevation.  The  plowman 
follows  closely  behind,  connecting  up 
these  points  with  a  furrow  which  marks 
the  location  of  the  levee.  When  the  rod 
man  has  gone  dear  across  the  field  he 
moves  the  target  on  his  rod  up  or  down, 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  correct  distance 
for  the  contour  interval  previously  agreed 
upon,  and  starts  a  new  contour  line,  the 
plowman  following  as  before. 

7     W»  f 'oM/ifiuc,/  1 
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I  sell  to  the  consumer 
BOS  shook  and  Hoxes. 
Trays,  Lumber.  Mlllwork. 
Poors.  Windows.  Moulding. 
Wagon  tanks.  Spravlng 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.   P.  WILSON.  SliH-kton.  rallforala. 
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Here's  a  "hired  man 

who  asks  no  wages,  eats  no 
food,  and  works  24  hours 
a  day,  365  days  in  the  year. 

W  hen  yon  hire  a  man.  yon  judge  his  strength 
and  ability — yon  wonder  if  he  is  reliable — 
yon  note  who  recommends  him. 


Follow 
phone. 


this  plan  when  yon  buy  your  tele- 
You  can  get  a  Western  Electric  on 
30  days'  trial,  and  you  will 
rind  it.  first  of  all.  substantially 
built.  Then  place  it  on  your 
wall  and  connect  it  up,  and 
you  will  rind  it  proving  its 
reliability  by  being  "always 
on  the  job.'"  A  poor  tele- 
phone is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  tor  once  you  have  come 
to  depend  upon  it,  it  may 
tail  you  when  you  need  it 
most. 

The  largest  telephone  manufacturers  in  the 
world  guarantee  that  a  Western  Electric 
Telephone  will  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money,  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
testify  that  they  have  found  this  to  be  true. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  77 
and  ask  for  details  of  our  30-day  trial 
offer.  Is  thete  any  reason  why  your  tele- 
phone service  shouldn 't  be  of  the  best  ? 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7.5OO.0O0  "Bell"  Telephones 

NrwViik.  Atlanta  Chh*a*o       S*.  Louis       Kvaniaf  City  Drnvcf  5»n  Frincuco 

HufUlo  Kutim.Mul  Milwftuker  liutian.iix*l»  Oklahoma  Cky  iViaKa  Oakland 

:''  -..ulelplnA  Savannah  Pittshurvh    Minneapolis  PaLUs  Salt  I  akr  City  Seattle 

tloalon  Cincinnati  Cleveland    St.  Paul        Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day.  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  Mel  waa 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  net-esaary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  su  ss  hus  h.-.-n  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionise  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  Is  Efficient.  Economic  il  Permanent  Once  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 


Write  for  the  8th  K.llllon  of 
priceless  t  nlue  to  ri  ery  raarhr 


>ur  Ilrovi  a  nook.  It's  of 
•—yet  roata  you  nothlas. 


mm 


UN  B.  2Slh  SI. 


I  OS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

<i  f**^  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT.  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us. 

^ California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Condition  of  the  Squab  Business. 


[By  the  Associate  Editob.] 
Squab  raising  is  a  specialized  proposi- 
tion, yet  there  are  opportunities  in  it 
for  the  general  farmer  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  squabs  on  almost  any 
farm  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  anywhere. 
In  fact  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  line  of 
work  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  boy  or  girl,  for  every  boy  likes  pi- 
geons, and  can  look  after  them  properly. 
Most  of  the  squabs  raised  for  the  market 
for  that  matter  are  raised  as  a  side  line, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  a  boy  could 
raise  them  on  the  farm,  though  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  business  is  compar- 
atively small. 

The  business  of  marketing  is  also  get- 
ting on  its  feet*  which  is  one  reason  that 
this  space  is  given  to  the  subject,  and 
any  one  anywhere  in  California  can  now 
sell  his  squabs  to  advantage  and  need 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  middleman  who 
might  give  him  much  less  than  he  should 
for  the  squabs. 

Squabs  a  Luxury. — In  one  way  the 
selling  of  squabs  is  not  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  that  is,  they  are  a  luxury,  not  a  sta- 
ple. Go  to  a  restaurant  and  order  squab 
and  the  price  will  soar  heavenward  far 
above  anything  like  beefsteak,  fish  or 
such  common  foods.  That  means  that 
the  consumption  is  limited,  that  unless 
times  are  good  and  people  have  plenty  of 
money  to  get  rid  of,  the  demand  is  quite 
sure  to  be  cut  down  and  on  all  luxuries 
the  dealer's  profit  is  likely  to  be  more 
extensive  than  on  staple  products.  That 
is  something  that  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
Squabs  are  also  a  luxury  in  production, 
for  they  are  expensive  to  produce.  Any- 
one that  would  look  at  the  quotations 
and  see  squabs  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  dozen,  would  fall  over  in  dismay  to 
think  of  turning  off  squabs  at  that  price, 
yet  it  is  all  that  the  squab  producer  who 
rows  his  own  canoe  is  getting. 

A  Growers  Organization. — -  The  reason 
that  a  person  can  disregard  such  a  dis- 
mal appearance  comes  in  the  fact  that 
prices  are  not  as  bad  as  they  are  quoted, 
for  squabs,  though  very  low,  are  yet  up 
to  cost  or  production  and  this  is  the  low 
time  of  the  year.  The  squab  men  have 
an  organization  that  sells  their  squabs 
for  them  and  gets  fair  prices  and  nobody 
raising  squabs  or  intending  to  need  fear 
for  the  future. 

The  Pacific  Squab  Association,  3331 
East  14th  street,  Oakland,  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Pacific  Utility  Pigeon  As- 
sociation, organized,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  simply  as  a  society  of  pigeon  men 
who  wanted  to  meet  for  instruction  and 
to  devise  means  to  put  the  industry  on  its 
feet. 

The  Squab  Association  itself  was  formed 
this  February  on  the  co-operative  plan  to 
handle  squabs  grown  by  members.  There 
is  a  retail  store  at  the  address  named  and 
to  this  address  all  squabs  of  members 
are  shipped,  killed,  prepared  for  market 
and  distributed  to  the  restaurants  and 
other  squab  buyers.  Miss  C.  J.  Wallian 
is  manager.  This  association  is  financed 
on  the  stock  basis,  shares  being  $10  each. 
About  70  dozen  squabs  are  sold  per  week 
and  legbands  and  grit  are  also  purchased 
for  members.  Other  materials  may  be 
purchased  later. 

Instead  of  getting  only  the  $1.50  and 
$2.00  per  dozen,  usually  the  lattei  figure, 
quoted  by  the  old  line  dealers,  the  associ- 
ation is  giving  $2.50  per  dozen  and  form- 
erly made  it  $3.00.  The  price  naturally 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
and  the  size  and  condition  of  the  squabs. 

Members  are  all  over  the  State,  especi- 
ally in  the  north  and  central  part  and  not 
only  in  the  vicinity.  A  large  number  of 
the  squabs  for  example  come  from  Stock- 
ton, where  squab  raisers  have  an  associ- 
ation likewise,  and  joined  as  an  individ- 


ual, sending  in  their  squabs  on  that  basis. 

The  Pacific  Squab  Association  is  able 
to  market  nicely  all  the  squabs  that  come 
in  and  supplies  the  Southern  Pacific  din- 
ing cars  with  all  the  squabs  used,  which 
provides  a  nice  market  at  fair  prices.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  what  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  association  will  be,  but 
the  fact  that  the  prices  are  so  much  bet- 
ter than  those  with  which  dealers  are 
giving  indicates  that  the  organization  is 
founded  and  run  on  the  right  lines. 

Just  as  a  little  side  light  it  can  be  said 
that  even  the  Utility  Association,  which 
is  not  planned  to  operate  directly,  has 
been  of  financial  gain  to  the  members. 
The  meetings  are  devoted  largely  to  dis- 
cussion of  methods,  etc.,  but  some  con- 
versation in  such  meetings  is  sure  to  go 
to  price  of  grain  and  other  feeds.  Some 
members  found  that  their  dealers  were 
charging  about  10  cents  a  hundred  more 
than  they  should  for  grain  and  went 
where  the  better  treated  members 
bought.  Thus  they  all  get  goods  at  rea- 
sonable market  prices. 

Squab  Raising  Itself. — A  rough  sketch 
of  methods  of  squab  raising  is  perhaps 
appropriate  here.  The  squabs  that  are 
best  for  the  market  do  not  come  from 
the  common  pigeon,  which  makes  too 
small  a  squab,  but  from  select  varieties 
which  mostly  come  from  France,  where 
people  know  what  good  eating  is.  The 
smallest  of  the  market  squab  varieties  is 
the  Homer,  named  for  its  ability  to  find 
its  way  home  from  long  distances  and  for 
carrying  messages.  This  is  the  most  pro- 
lific of  the  accepted  sorts,  but  is  a  little 
too  small. 

At  the  other  end  are  the  Kunts,  which 
are  fine  and  large,  but  do  not  raise  as 
many  squabs  as  the  smaller  varieties. 
In  fact,  the  larger  the  bird  the  fewer  the 
squabs  and  vice  versa,  and  a  common  cus- 
tom is  to  use  the  cross  bred  pigeons  for 
market  squabs,  a  little  more  hardiness 
probably  being  secured  by  the  crossing. 
The  nature  of  the  cross  depends  somewhat 
on  the  size  of  the  squab  desired,  as  there 
is  a  call  for  both  large  squabs  and  small 
ones.  The  cost  of  production  on  a  weight 
basis  and  the  net  profits  are  about  the 
same  no  matter  what  size  squab  is  pro- 
duced. The  four  main  varieties  used  for 
crossing  are  Homers,  Carneaux,  Maltese 
or  Hen  pigeons,  and  Runts,  given  in  or- 
der of  size.  Each  pair  will  produce,  if 
well  bred  and  cared  for,  from  5  to  7  pair 
of  squabs  a  year,  with  quite  wide  vari- 
ations according  to  breed,  individual  ex- 
cellence and  care. 

As  a  rule  the  pigeons  are  kept  in  small 
pens  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the 
fewer  pigeons  in  a  pen  the  better.  C. 
King,  vice  president  of  the  Utility  Asso- 
ciation and  the  owner  of  the  largest  lofts 
of  both  utility  and  fancy  pigeons  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  keeps  only  15  or  20  pairs 
in  a  pen.  His  houses  are  open  front  7 
feet  high,  5  feet  deep  and  6  feet  wide. 
The  yard  is  6  by  8,  and  the  whole  is  wired 
over,  the  pigeons  having  also  the  roof  of 
the  houses  to  perch  on.  These  pens  are  in 
a  string,  side  by  side  running  north  and 
south  and  the  houses  back  to  back.  In 
the  front  of  the  yard  is  an  alley  way  and 
on  the  other  side  of  that  another  lot  of 
pens.  In  this  way  about  6000  pigeons  are 
kept  and  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
about  8000. 

If  a  person  wished  to  keep  pigeons  lock- 
ed up  like  that,  pens  of  similar  size  could 
be  used,  as  the  system  is  very  satisfactory, 
or  if  it  were  desired  to  let  them  fly,  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  as  feed  would  be 
less  and  the  birds  more  vigorous,  though 
possibly  also  they  would  produce  fewer 
squabs.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  limit  the 
number  of  pairs  in  a  lot  and  to  see  that 
the  pigeons  get  mated,  as  unmated  pi- 
geons may  make  themselves  disagreeable 
as  suitors  to  married  birds.   If  the  flock  is 


too  large  it  is  too  hard  to  keep  track  of 
pairs. 

The  pigeons  themselves  are  very  clean 
and  healthy  birds  and  have  few  troubles. 
If  the  nests,  houses  and  pens  are  regularly 
cleaned  up,  good  food  provided,  plenty  of 
water  for  drinking  and  bathing  given, 
they  are  quite  sure  to  prosper  and  the 
percentage  of  loss  will  be  small.  The 
amount  of  eating  produced  per  bird  in  a 
year  is,  however,  much  less  than  a  good 
hen  would  give,  as  will  be  easily  seen, 
so  a  good  price  is  necessary  for  the 
squabs.  If  locked  up,  the  feed  for  all  of 
this  has  to  be  purchased,  which  is  expen- 
sive and  makes  it  appear  that  a  small 
number  flying  and  picking  up  feed  on  a 
general  farm  should  be  profitable.  There 
is  a  good  market,  if  well  looked  after,  for 
the  squabs,  and  the  association  is  getting 
good  prices  and  developing  new  markets, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  altogether  the 
prospects  look  good  for  present  or  pros- 
pective pigeon  men. 


POULTRY. 


FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White:  eggs  for  hatching  in  De- 
cember. Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Announcement  is  made  that  an  egg-lay- 
ing contest  will  be  held  at  Dixon,  Solano 
county,  starting  January  1,  1914.  It  is 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Poultry  Association  and  entries 
are  solicited  from  poultry  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  546 
W.  Park  St,  Stockton,  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  a-nd  Eggs.  td.  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  631-637 
Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


piGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKE 


7^ 


A  QUICK  MOLT 


You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
protein  like 

Oil  SOYS  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly  and  get  your  share 
of  eggs  In  the  fall. 

Write    ua    for    free  book, 
"Chickens." 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 
t/^\         Petaluina,  California. 

Ll^  


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  S7  FIRST  ST.,  SAJT  FRANCISCO. 
P  APPR  Blake.  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrCA   Blake.  McFall  &  Co..  Portland.  Or<- 
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WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT6TArLOR.5rj-«>  f  RA>CIV.O 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JjAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4340  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland.  CaL 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  *J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  Box  22  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The    Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H,  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
that  has  solved  the 
cheap  fnel  question 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  it  will  do 
all  that  is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 
Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings.  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Autumn  Bulbs. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Bulbs  are  provided  by  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  plant  over  unfa- 
vorable periods  of  growth,  such  as  a  dry 
season  or  the  winter  season.  Bulbs  are 
essentially  thickened,  fleshy,  subterra- 
nean buds,  emitting  roots  from  the  un- 
der side.  Bulbs  are  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  the  true  bulbs  which  are  formed  in 
rings  and  layers  as  hyacinths  and  onions, 
or  scaly,  like  Easter  lilies;  or  they  are 
solid,  like  the  crocus  and  gladiolus,  bo- 
tanically  known  as  corms;  or  they  are 
succulent  tubers  such  as  the  dahlia  and 
potato. 

"What  are  known  as  Dutch  bulbs  arrive 
in  this  market  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  early  October,  and  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
being  offered  for  sale  in  the  various 
stores.  By  December  15th  they  should 
all  be  in  the  ground,  as  they  lose  by  be- 
ing kept  out  longer  than  that  date. 

Bulbous  plants  lend  a  distinctive  charm 
and  beauty  to  the  garden,  which  makes 
them  very  popular  with  people  who  love 
flowers.  They  are  of  the  earliest  culture 
and  sure  to  produce  flowers  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

In  August  before  planting  bulbs,  the 
ground  should  be  given  a  liberal  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixed 
In  by  deep  spading,  say  a  foot  deep.  The 
idea  is  that  the  manure  should  be  where 
the  feeding  roots  of  the  bulbs  can  reach 
it,  yet  not  too  near  the  base  of  or  touch 
the  bulbs  themselves. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving a  few  inches  of  top  soil  before 
applying  the  manure.  A  liberal  supply 
of  bone  dust  may  also  be  worked  in  at 
the  same  time.  After  spading  in  the 
fertilizer,  level  the  bed  and  apply  one 
inch  of  sand.  In  this  manner  bulbs  are 
assured  of  good  drainage  and  may  be 
placed  in  their  exact  position  when  the 
top  soil  may  be  carefully  replaced.  Note 
that  this  method  insures  planting  at  an 
even  depth  and  uniform  flowering  of  the 
bulbs. 

Hyacinths  are  particularly  pleasing  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  suitable  garden 
soil  provided  it  is  well  drained.  If  the 
soil  is  naturally  stiff  lighten  it  by  adding 
some  sand.  Set  them  uniformly  six  in- 
ches deep,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs,  and 
five  or  six  inches  apart  each  way.  In  mid- 
summer after  flowering  permit  them  to 
dry,  when  they  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
In  dry  soil  in  a  cool  dry  place  and  it  will 
be  found  they  can  often  be  used  again. 
It  is  safer,  however,  to  purchase  a  supply 
of  new  bulbs  each  year.  Bulbs  of  market- 
able size  are  usually  4  or  5  years  old. 

Color  schemes  may  easily  be  worked 
out  by  consulting  any  of  the  bulb  cata- 
logues where  the  named  varieties  are 
classified  according  to  color. 

Tulips  should  have  a  large  supply  of 
fibrous  roots  to  produce  large  and  per- 
fect flowers.  This  is  more  important 
than  mere  size  of  the  bulbs.  La-ge  bulbs, 
without  good  fibrous  root  system,  cannot 
produce  perfect  flowers.  Tulips  love 
moisture,  but  should  have  perfect  drain- 
age. In  this  climate  we  recommend  late 
long  stemmed  varieties,  since  the  early 
sorts  tend  to  flower  without  taking  time 
to  produce  a  long  stem.  The  Darwin  and 
the  late  flowering  varieties  of  tulips  are 
especially  well  adapted  for  planting  on 
this  coast.  They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
give  fine  blooms.  Tulips  can  be  had  in 
all  colors,  both  single  and  double. 

The  narcissus  is  another  class  of  bulbs 
that  lend  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
charm  to  the  spring  garden  and  are  of 
easy  culture.  Plant  the  bulbs  six  to 
eight  inches  deep  and  three  inches  apart, 
and  allow  them  to  grow  until  they  show 
strong  groups,  or  show  signs  of  exhaus- 


tion from  numerous  offsets.  They  bloom 
in  March  and  April. 

Crocus  are  among  the  earliest  spring 
flowering  bulbs.  Anemones  produce 
beautiful  flowers  and  come  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  dazzling  colors. 

Ranunculus,  too,  are  conspicuous  for 
beauty  of  form  and  bright  colors.  They 
bear  their  blossoms  on  stems  about  9 
inches  high  and  are  excellent  as  cut 
flowers.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
with  the  finger-like  projections  pointing 
downwards  and  should  be  soaked  in  wa- 
ter for  one  or  two  hours  before  planting. 
Plant  one  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart. 
They  enjoy  a  partial  shade. 

Friesias  are  dear  little,  sweet  scented 
lilies,  very  popular  for  cut  flowers.  They 
bear  six  to  eight  flowers  to  a  stem,  the 
stems  are  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches 
tall.  The  bulbs  are  ready  in  august  and 
tall.  The  bulbs  are  ready  in  August  and 
bloom  early  if  planted  in  September  and 
October.  C.  A.  Colmore. 

San  Francisco. 


Paper  Is  Useful. 

When  carpets  are  lifted  and  beaten  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  lay  several  thicknesses 
of  newspapers  underneath,  either  in  place 
of  or  above  the  felt  or  brown  paper  sold 
for  carpet  lining.  The  reason  for  placing 
the  newspapers  next  to  the  carpet  is  that 
printer's  ink  is  a  splendid  moth  preventa- 
tive. For  polishing  windows  and  looking- 
glasses  nothing  is  so  good  as  a  wad  of 
damp  newspaper  pulp,  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous polishing  with  a  ball  of  dry  paper 
rubbed  soft  in  the  hands.  Unless  the  pa- 
per is  made  soft  in  this  way  it  is  likely 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  Pa- 
per bags  from  the  grocery  store  should  be 
saved  for  use  when  blacking  the  stove. 
The  hand  can  be  slipped  into  one  to  hold 
the  brush  with.  The  brush  can  be  han- 
dled just  as  easily,  and  the  hand  will  not 
be  soiled. 


For  the  Sunday-school  Teacher. 

A  flnger"s  breadth  is  an  inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  is  equal  to  about 
sixty-four  cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  about  nine  dollars 
and  sixty  cents. 

A  piece  of  silver,  or  a  penny,  was  about 
sixteen  cents. 

A  farthing  was  about  four  cents. 

A  mite  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cent. 

A  gerah  was  one  cent. 

An  ephah,  or  bath,  contained  about 
eight  gallons. 

A  hin  was  about  one  and  one-third 
gallons. 

An  omer  was  about  six  pints. 

A  day's  journey  was  about  twenty-three 
and  one-fifth  miles. 

A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an 
English  mile. 

A  cubit  was  nearly  twenty-two  inches. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  about  three  inches. 


Revival  of  the  Shawl. 


Those  who  possess  beatiful  old  shawls 
as  legacies  from  their  grandmothers  will 
find  them  fashionable  wear  at  present,  if 
of  sufficiently  delicate  texture.  They  may 
be  used  for  evening  in  place  of  scarfs,  or 
folded  around  the  waist  as  a  wide  sash, 
the  corners  forming  the  tunic  so  much  in 
vogue.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  up  a  beaut- 
iful shawl  for  a  passing  fashion;  but  the 
present  style  of  evening  wear  encourages 
its  use  in  various  forms.  A  study  of  the 
fashion  plates  will  give  the  possessor  of  a 
fine  shawl  ideas  of  how  best  to  put  it  to 
decorative  use  on  her  own  person. 


In  a  provincial  town  a  young  damsel 
called  at  the  postoffice,  and  bashfully  in- 
quired if  there  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  A.  B.,  10.  "Business  or  love  letter?" 
said  the  clerk,  by  way  of  a  joke.  Her 
face  turned  crimson  as  she  replied,  "Bus- 
iness letter! "   As  the  letter  was  not  to  be 


Because  it  combines  the 

elements  which  growing  children 
require,  because  it  is  a  palatable  food 
drink  which  every  child  enjoys. 

OWardeDis 

GroundChocolate 

is  almost  universally  used  by  discriminating 
mothers.  There  is  strength,  satisfaction  and 
radiant  health  in  every  cupful  of  this  incom- 
parable beverage. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


1852 


"The  beverag* 
for  every  ag^." 


Prove  Us  goodness.    Send  for  a  sample  can— mailed  free. 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 


Can  be  put 
on  new  wall 
and  ceiling 
beams  or  over 
old  plaster 


Suits  any 

building — ■ 

new  or  / 

remodeled 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 


pcti  wood  rami 


THIS  picture  shows  a  room  with 
Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceil- 
ings, instead  of  lath  and  plaster. 

Beaver  Board  is  a  pure-wood- 
fibre  product  that  comes  in  large 
sheets  or  panels,  with  a  splendid 
surface  for  painting. 

It  makes  far  more  beautiful 
interiors;  never  cracks;  and  has 
many  other  advantages 

Write  or  call  and  we'll  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

Free  Samples,  Information,  etc. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 
Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRADE  MARE 


found,  the  young  woman  went  away,  but 
returned  shortly  afterward,  tapped  at  the 
window,  and  said  In  faltering  accents, 


"Oh,  sir,  would  you  mind  just  having  a 
look  among  the  other  letters?" — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 
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Tea  the  Drink  of  the  World. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess.] 

Tea  is  commonly  used  by  more  people 
than  any  other  prepared  drink  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  the  standard  beverage  of 
three  of  the  greatest  and  most  populous 
nations  of  the  world,  China,  India,  and 
Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  na- 
tions of  eastern  and  southern  Asia.  From 
there  it  has  spread  to  Russia,  across 
Europe  to  Great  Britain,  and  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific,  which  is  now 
the  most  common  route,  to  the  Americas, 
being  found  in  the  Occident  as  it  is  in  the 
Orient,  in  almost  every  household. 

Russians  are  famous  tea  drinkers  and 
pay  the  highest  prices.  "Tea"  in  Eng- 
land is  a  national  institution,  and  in 
China,  India  and  Japan  the  whole  popula- 
tion would  not  know  where  to  turn  if 
they  did  not  have  their  tea.  It  is  a  lit- 
eral necessity.  The  real  reason  why  tea 
drinking  became  a  necessity  in  those 
countries  is  that  in  such  densely  populat- 
ed places  all  water  had  to  be  boiled  be- 
fore use  and  boiled  water  is  tasteless  and 
disagreeable.  Tea  was  prepared  from  it 
and  made  it  far  more  attractive  than  wa- 
ter alone  could  be.  Although  the  excuse 
of  boiled  water  usually  does  not  exist  in 
western  nations,  the  merits  of  tea  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  build  up  its  popu- 
larity. 

China  has  a  legend  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tea  plant  which  fits  in  well 
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UNCLE SAM 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 
"SA-SA-MA"  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea. 

"LONDON  BLEND"    A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 
"DALMOY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 


OUT  THIS  OUT 
This  Coupon  entitles  You 
to  R  free  Sample  of 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


60c  per  lb, 

50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


FROM 

THE 

ANGLO -CEYLON 
COMPANY'S 
TEAS 


IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts, 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins, 
offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices, 

Mall  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 


THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


know  what  is  required  to  get  the  best 
from  their  tea. 

After  tea  is  gathered  and  prepared  pro- 
perly, it  should  be  kept  dry  and  tight, 
where  none  of  the  delicate  flavors  will 
be  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  no  bad 
flavors  absorbed,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  few 
people  realize  that  tea  will  absorb  odors 
and  flavors  of  other  things  just  as  will 
butter,  only  the  fact  is  quickly  recogniz- 
ed in  butter,  while  the  unappieciating 
tea  drinker  will  not  realize  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  tea  even  if  he  does  rea- 
lize that  it  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

The  peculiar  wrapping  of  most  well- 
packed  teas  is  due  to  the  need  to  protect 
the  delicate  flavors  of  the  teas  and  the 
package  should  be  well  cared  for  and  put 
where  it  will  be  uninjured  by  other  foods 
or  flavors  until  all  the  tea  is  used  up. 

There  are  few  packages  of  first  class  tea 


on  the  natural  conditions  of  growth,  the 
care  of  the  trees,  the  method  of  picking 
and  handling,  the  sorting  over  of  the 
leaves  and  the  kind  of  package.  When  a 
person  gets  a  superior  article  and  has  the 
discrimination  to  appreciate  it  he  will 
find  it  a  great  improvement  over  the  or- 
dinary tea  as  it  usually  comes  to  the 
home. 


The  Main  Thing. 


It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  teacher 
sought  to  impress  upon  her  charges  the 
advisability  of  avoiding  colds. 

"This  is  the  time,"  she  said,  "when 
boys  and  girls  should  be  very  careful 
while  outdoors.  I  had  a  darling  little 
brother,  8  years  old.  One  day  he  took  his 
new  sled  and  went  out  to  play  in  the 
snow.    That  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 


Ore  of  the  Estates  Where  "Dalmoy  Blend"  Tea  is  Grown,  Showing  the  Factory  and  Warehouses. 


with  the  affect  of  the  beverage.  A  holy 
monk  had  a  vow  to  remain  awake  in 
meditation  and  worship  forever.  One 
warm  afternoon  his  meditation  was  too 
profound,  his  eyelids  closed,  and  he  slept. 
On  awaking  his  dismay  at  breaking  his 
vow  was  excessive  and  seizing  his  knife, 
he  cut  off  the  offending  eyelids,  throwing 
them  on  the  ground  with  the  assurity 
that  never  again  could  his  eyes  close.  For 
this  act  of  self  denial  there  sprung  up 
from  the  spot  where  the  eyelids  fell  two 
trees  from  which  the  tea  was  first  prepar- 
ed. In  that  way  the  Chinese  explain  the 
reason  why  tea  is  always  good  and  pleas- 
ant, why  it  brightens  the  mind  instead 
of  dulling  it. 

Tea  is  not  a  coarse,  but  a  delicate  pro- 
duct and  only  by  the  best  of  care  in  its 
culture,  harvesting,  preparation  and  pack- 
ing can  it  come  to  the  hands  of  the  user 
In  the  condition  under  which  one  can 
properly  appreciate  it.  After  a  package 
of  fine  tea  is  obtained  it  has  to  be  made 
properly,  and  the  unused  tea  has  to  be 
kept  in  as  near  the  original  condition  of 
packing  as  possible.  The  reasons  why 
the  Russians  are  such  users  of  the  tea, 
and  the  English  likewise,  is  that  they 


but  what  carry  full  directions  regarding 
the  preparation.  Some  of  the  fundament- 
als for  good  tea  are  as  follows:  Use  fresh- 
ly boiled  water  and  see  that  it  is  tho- 
roughly boiling,  not  just  bubbling.  Stale 
water  reboiled  should  never  be  used. 

Never  use  a  metal  teapot  under  any  con- 
ditions as  it  spoils  the  flavor  of  the  tea. 
The  typical  teapot  is  always  of  China 
or  earthenware,  and  only  in  such  a  pot 
can  the  best  tea  be  made. 

To  get  the  best  results  pour  the  tea  off 
the  leaves  after  it  has  stood  for  six 
or  seven  minutes. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  of  drinking  tea. 
It  can  be  taken  hot  or  iced,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  cream  or  sugar  or  both,  or  with 
neither,  while  for  some  tastes  a  dash  of 
lemon  makes  it  extremely  attractive. 
Each  man  to  his  taste  fits  in  exactly  with 
tea  drinking. 

There  are  also  two  main  classes  to  tea, 
green  and  black.  Neither  one  can  be  said 
to  be  superior  to  the  other,  for  both  are 
of  different  nature,  the  green  tea  giving 
a  lighter  beverage  in  taste  as  well  as 
color,  the  black  tea  being  stronger  as  well 
as  darker.  In  each  class  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  brands,  depending  up- 


he  complained  of  severe  pains  in  his 
chest.  The  next  morning  he  grew  worse, 
pneumonia  set  in,  and  two  days  later  he 
died." 

The  deep  silence  that  followed  this 
tale  was  finally  broken  when  an  aggres- 
sive-looking youngster  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  stood  up  and  inquired,  "Where's  his 
sled?" 


The  sweet  young  thing  was  being 
shown  through  the  Baldwin  locomotive 
works.  "What  is  that  thing?"  she  asked, 
pointing  with  her  dainty  parasol.  "That," 
answered  the  guide,  "is  an  engine  boiler." 
She  was  an  up-to-date  young  lady  and  at 
once  became  interested.  "And  why  do 
they  boil  engines?"  she  inquired  again. 
"To  make  tne  engine  tender."  politely  re- 
plied the  resourceful  guide. — Pennsyl- 
vania Punch  Bowl. 


He:  "My  dear,  have  you  got  anything 
interesting  that  I  can  read?  I  mean 
something  harrowing, — something  that 
will  make  my  hair  stand  on  end?"  She: 
"Yes:  here's  my  dressmaker's  bill."  Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 

its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


BIG  MONEY in  lKe 
OFFSEASON 


There's  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  so  thrnugh    gravel,   sand  „r 
clay;  dnllsihruugh  rock.  One  team 
takes  it  over  any  road.  Operated 
e  team   or  by  gaa  engine  if 
ed.     No  tower  or  staking; 
rotates  its  own  drill.  FKKK 
italog;  Easy  Terma. 

Lisle  M'f  "g.  Co. 
Suite  512. 
1480  McAllister  St., 
San  Francisco.  CaL 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

SendforColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

341  Commercial  St      Sin  Frucljco,  Calltornli 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  12,  1913. 
(Unlets  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  remains  steady  at  about  the  for- 
mer prices.  There  is  a  fair  volume  of 
local  business  under  way,  and  Northern 
stock  continues  to  arrive  in  considerable 
quantities. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47%  ©l.SO 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern  Club    1.47%  ©1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  ©1.67% 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  better  outlook  for  the  coming  crop 
on  account  of  the  rain  has  caused  an 
easier  feeling  all  round,  with  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  spot  as  well  as  future  prices. 
There  is  not  much  buying  of  an  impor- 
tant nature,  though  a  very  good  jobbing 
trade  in  feed  grain  is  expected  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%  ©1.42% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.82%  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.27%@1.30 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  plentiful  and  rather 
easy.  Other  lines  remain  firm  at  the  old 
quotations,  with  a  strong  demand  for 
seed,  though  feed  grades  receive  little 
attention. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  ©1.85 

Seed    2.25  ©2.30 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed   2.50  @3.00 

CORN. 

The  weakening  of  the  Eastern  market 
has  caused  a  further  decline  locally. 
There  is  not  much  movement  in  any  line, 
and  offerings  of  California  stock  are  too 
light  to  warrant  any  regular  quotation. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  recleaned 
rye  for  seed,  at  about  the  former  range 
of  values,  but  ordinary  stock  receives 
little  attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.46  ©l.oo 

Seed    1.6S  ©1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  in  very  good  shape, 
with  practically  all  lines  held  firmly,  and 
a  number  of  advances.  A  very  good  ship- 
ping demand  from  consuming  markets  is 
reported,  and  a  comparatively  large  part 
of  the  new  crop  has  already  been  moved. 
The  only  exception  to  the  general  firm- 
ness at  present  is  small  whites,  which 
are  quoted  a  little  lower.  Limas  and 
red  kidneys  have  advanced  quite  sharp- 
ly, blackeyes  and  Mexican  reds  also  be- 
ing considerably  higher. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©)4.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites   4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites    3.10  ©3.25 

Limas    5.00  @5.20 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.85  @3.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.50  @4.75 

Mexican  Red    4.00  @4.25 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  movement  in 
some  lines,  as  usual  at  this  season.  Other 
varieties  are  very  quiet,  but  prices  on 
all  lines  are  well  maintained  at  the  for- 
mer level. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Erown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7V*.  @  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOTTR. 

Values  are  steady  at  the  same  level 
as  for  some  time  past,  the  local  demand 
being  about  normal,  with  comparatively 
little  shipping  business  from  here. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington. .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  continue  extremely  small,  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  the  last  week's 
receipts  in  San  Francisco  being  only 
1,219  tons.  The  consuming  trade,  in  the 
local  market  at  least,  is  taking  hardly 
any  interest  in  the  market,  and  produc- 
ers, who  have  their  hay  well  under  cover, 
are  making  little  effort  to  sell.  The  ma- 
jority of  local  consumers  are  said  to 
have  ample  supplies  for  some  time  to 
come,  though  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
little  more  buying  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Some  improvement  in  the  coun- 
try demand  is  expected  since  the  rain, 
which  will  cause  a  good  deal  of  stock 
to  be  put  to  work.  There  is  some  de- 
mand here  for  fancy  grades,  and  a  fairly 
good  country  movement  of  alfalfa  is  re- 
ported. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades   13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    lis.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  demand  is  a  little  slow  at  the 
moment,  but  a  good  jobbing  business  is 
expected  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Bran 
has  been  coming  in  freely,  and  is  offered 
at  lower  prices.  Rolled  barley  also  is 
lower  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  grain, 
and  rolled  oats  are  decidedly  weak. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00@31.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.f  'v 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  of  southern  vegetables  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  will  soon  be  the 
leading  feature,  some  being  now  cheaper 
than  local  stock.  In  general  the  market 
is  quiet,  but  with  diminishing  supplies 
prices  are  pretty  well  maintained.  On- 
ions are  closely  held  and  higher,  while 
cabbage  is  coming  in  a  little  more  free- 
ly, and  cauliflower  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  fair  quantities.  Carrots  also  are 
easier.  String  and  lima  beans  are  easy, 
receiving  very  little  attention,  while  peas 
have  advanced  sharply.  Local  tomatoes 
are  not  of  very  attractive  appearance, 
and  sell  very  slowly  at  the  old  figures, 
while  southern  stock,  with  larger  offer- 
ings, is  down  to  60c.  per  crate.  Eggplant 
is  higher,  with  light  supplies  of  local 
stock. 

Onions:  New  Yellow  River. 

ctl  $  1.30@  1.60 

Garlic,  per  It   tun  *c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.25@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  per  .ox    IbcCw  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  box   25@  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50  @  75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  12c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@-  6c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....     75c@  1.00 

Okra,  box    75c 

Tomatoes,   box    '250  75c 

Eggplant,  box   60c@  1.25 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Sprouts,  lb   3M>#  6c 

Celery,  doz   80*8  '4<>c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c0  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   50©  60c 

POTATOEb. 

River  stock  has  been  marked  up  again, 
as  offerings  are  limited  and  most  of  the 
remaining  supplies  are  in  strong  hands. 
Many  of  the  sweet  potatoes  are  begin- 
ning to  deteriorate  and  are  offered  at 
low  prices,  but  the  demand  is  light  and 
the  cheap  offerings  have  weakened  the 
price  of  first-class  stock. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.90(5)  2.00 

New  River  Whites   85c@  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   75c@  1.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.30@  1.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  local  demand  for  chickens  is  pick- 
ing up  a  little,  but  Eastern  stock  is  fair- 
ly plentiful,  and  values,  though  steadily 
held,  have  not  improved.  More  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  turkeys  all  the 
time,  but  supplies  are  running  compara- 
tively large  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
has  been  downward.  A  few  extra  fine 
dressed  birds  might  bring  last  week's 


top  price,  but  as  a  rule  27c  is  top.  Deal- 
ers look  for  a  fairly  good  Thanksgiving 
trade. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21    @24  c 

do  dressed    24    @27  c 

BUTTER. 

Australian  stc-'-    •—  've 
and  is  in  s- 
ent  weak 
is  affecti; 
the  move.. 

greatly  cur'  extras       i  on 

a  little  low^  o  man  last  weeK,  but 

fairly  firm  as  quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...30  30  30  30%  30V-  30y. 
Firsts  ....29     29     29     29     29  29 

EGGS. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sharp 
fluctuations  of  late,  and  extras  are  now 
2c  higher  than  last  week,  and  still  firm. 
Pullets  also  show  a  slight  advance.  There 
is  quite  a  heavy  movement  of  storage 
stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...55     55     52     54     58%  59 
Selected 

Pullets. ..43     41     42     43%  46  46 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  has  been  stiffening 
up  a  little.  Y.  A.'s  are  unchanged  but 
firm  at  the  advance  last  reported,  while 
fancy  flats  are  %c  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  18  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy. ...... .17%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese....  18    @19  c 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  week  opened  with  light  trading 
all  around,  and  little  activity  is  expect- 
ed while  the  rain  continues.  Offerings 
of  attractive  berries  are  moderate,  but 
there  is  very  little  demand  and  raspber- 
ries and  strawberries,  and  prices  are 
lower. 

Cranberries  are  firmly  held,  with  a  fair 
demand,  and  the  late  red  variety  is 
higher.  Apples  are  quiet  locally,  but 
very  firm,  with  a  further  advance  in 
Newtown  Pippins.  There  is  consider- 
able business  in  Oregon  stock,  Spitzen- 
bergs  selling  from  $1.75  to  $2.50,  Jona- 
thans at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  Ben  Davis 
at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Several  lines  of  grapes 
have  advanced  sharply,  shipments  from 
the  country  having  stopped,  and  values 
are  firmly  held  on  all  attractive  offer- 
ings. The  demands,  however,  is  very 
light,  and  most  offerings  are  in  poor 
shape.  Quite  a  lot  of  figs  came  in  this 
week,  being  offered  at  about  75c,  but 
found  little  demand. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.00@  6.00 

Raspberries,   chest    4.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5@  9c 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box  2.25  @  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   9.00  0  9.50 

Late  Red    10.00  @11. 50 

Apples:  Baldwins    1.15@  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10@  1.75 

Greenings    1.00@  1.25 

Bellefluer    1.25@  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.15@1.75 

Common    50  @  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50 @  2.25 

Grapes:  Seedless,  lugs ...  .  1.40@  2.25 

Malaga,  crate    LOO'S)  1.75 

Muscat    650  90c 

Black,   lugs   60  @  75c 

Tokay,  lugs   75c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate    65@  1.00 

Isabella    1.00@  1.25 

Quinces,  box   50c@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box   50c @  60c 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  principal  feature  at  present  is  the 
increasing  firmness  in  the  prune  situa- 
tion. The  destruction  of  a  considerable 
tonnage  by  fire  is  a  factor  of  some  im- 
portance, considering  the  limited  quan- 
tity remaining  on  hand;  and  it  now 
develops  that  some  packers  are  running 
very  short  of  supplies.  The  Eastern  de- 
mand seems  to  be  picking  up  a  little, 
though  there  is  no  very  heavy  movement 
in  that  direction,  and  prices  offered  in 
the  country  stand  about  as  before.  Most 
packers  have  reduced  their  offers  for 
peaches  again  and  4V.c  is  about  the  top 
price  for  ordinary  offerings.  While  the 
statistical  position  is  fairly  strong,  there 


4%c 

5 

W  6  c 

4 

9  4%c 

6 

W  7  c 

4  C 

4%C 

4y*c 

are  said  to  be  still  a  good  many  small 
lots  of  peaches  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try. Some  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion carefully,  however,  say  there  is  less 
in  growers'  hands  than  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, and  look  for  an  advance  as  soon  as 
the  consuming  demand  is  more  in  evi- 
dence. The  raisin  situation  is  now  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  growers'  com- 
pany, and  prices  are  very  firmly  held, 
with  a  little  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  buyers.  The  New  York  Journal  or 
Commerce  says: 

"The  announcement  by  another  of  the 
large  California  packing  interests  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  from  this  end  that  It 
has  no  more  prunes  to  offer,  reduces  the 
number  of  sellers  for  immediate  and  for- 
ward shipment  from  the  Coast  to  small 
nroportions.   Of  the  packers  who  are  still 

Melting  business,  only  two  are  under- 
od  to  be  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
any  considerable  quantity,  and  one 
u.  them  is  said  to  be  pretty  closely 
cleaned  up  in  40s.  On  the  spot  here  a 
fair  jobbing  business  is  being  done  in 
prunes  and  prices  are  held  well  up  to 
the  quoted  figures. 

"For  peaches  and  apricots,  little  for- 
ward shipment  business  is  noted,  but  in 
view  of  the  statistical  situation  a  firm 
feeling  prevails.  In  spot  goods  a  moderate 
movement  on  jobbing  orders  is  reported 
and  prices  are  fully  maintained.  Local 
buyers  still  withhold  important  interest 
from  California  raisins,  but  there  seems 
to  be  at  present  no  pressure  to  sell  from 
any  quarter  and  prices  remain  as  pre- 
viously quoted. 

Evap.  Apples,  1913    6%@  8  C 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White   3    @  4%c 

Black    2%@  3%c 

Calimyrna   

Prunes,  4-slze  basis  ...... 

Peaches   

Pears   

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels   

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   


Citrus  Fruits 

Very  little  citrus  fruit  was  shipped  from 
California  last  week,  but  this  week  larger 
shipments  were  made,  especially  from 
north  of  the  Tehachapi,  to  supply  the 
Eastern  Thanksgiving  trade.  Oranges 
from  Tulare  county  are  running  to  fair 
sizes  and  good  texture.  The  late  rains 
and  cooler  nights  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fruit.  Late  valencias  have 
been  selling  on  the  New  York  markets 
at  very  good  prices,  ranging  from  $3  to 
$8  per  box. 

The  demand  is  rather  light  all  arouna 
this  week,  but  increasing  activity  is  ex- 
pected very  soon.  The  supply  of  old  or- 
anges is  limited,  and  if  the  new  crop 
shows  up  well  as  to  quality  the  early 
snipments  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
week  should  find  a  fairly  good  reception. 
Lemons  are  coming  in  more  freely,  and 
prices  are  lower,  but  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand. 
Oranges  (per  box) : 

Valencias   $  3.50 @  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless  ....     3.00 @  4.50 

Lemons    3.00@  6.50 

Limes    4.50@  5.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  regard  to 
nuts,  as  almonds  are  pretty  closely 
cleaned  up  in  the  country,  and  the  wal- 
nut crop  is  moving  off  rapidly.  Arrivals 
of  new  walnuts  locally  have  been  large 
for  the  week,  and  there  is  a  good  jobbing 
movement  in  preparation  for  the  holi- 
days. 

Almonds,  new  crop — 

Nonpareils    19  o 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc   15%c 

Hardshells    7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop — . 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15%c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    H%c 

HONEY. 

Offerings  in  this  market  are  very  light 
and  while  the  demand  is  not  of  large  pro- 
portions, enough  is  wanted  to  keep  prices 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Comb,  white,  new   15    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  C 

Extracted:  White    8    ©9  C 

Amber    6%@  7  e 

Off  Grades   5    ©6  o 

BEESWAX. 
There  has  been  considerable  demand  of 
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late,  and  local  offerings  are  light,  prices 
being  firm  at  the  former  level. 

Light   30    @32  c 

Dark   28    <g>30  c 

HOPS 

A  few  scattering  sales  have  been  made 
lately,  some  being  reported  below  the  rul- 
ing figures,  though  the  statistical  situ- 
ation appears  strong  and  most  stock  re- 
maining unsold  is  firmly  held. 
1913  crop   21@26c 

Live  Stock. 

Supplies    of    sheep    and    lambs  have 
dropped  off,  bringing  a  higher  range  of 
prices.    Other  classes  of  stock  are  quite 
firm,  with  no  surplus  in  any  line. 
Steers:  No.  1    7  @ 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  G^c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7y2c 

Heavy    5M>@  6V2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8V±@  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4i4@  4y2c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12%@12%c 

Heifers    liy2@12y2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    (5)10  c 

Ewes  '   8y2(5>  9V2C 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13  c 

WOOL. 

Wool  continues  very  quiet,  with  prices 
unchanged,  none  of  the  local  buyers  show- 
ing much  interest.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  fall  clip  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  however,  at  scattering  sales. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @  6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

No  very  active  buying  is  reported,  but 
there  is  some  shipping  business,  and  with 
limited  offerings  values  are  firmly  held. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15y>c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  16  c 

Kip                                      15  @16  c 

Veal                                     18  @19  c 

Calf                                     18  @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides                            26  @27  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15                 25  @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium   2.25 

Small    1.00 

Colts                                   25  @  50c 

Dry                                     75  @  2.00 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  situation  shows  con- 
siderable improvement,  and  while  little 
•desirable  work  stock  has  appeared  here 
this  week,  it  is  expected  that  the  next 
shipment  will  be  well  received.  The 
country  demand  is  better  than  for  some 
time  past,  "with  better  feed  prospects  an  J 
a  large  amount  of  plowing  and  contract 
work  to  be  done,  and  local  drayage  firms 
are  also  taking  more  interest  in  heavy 
horses  of  desirable  types. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100(5)150 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100(5)125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75@100 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   ]25@175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


A  meeting  of  the  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District 


'As  TRUE  as  the  Name* 


'Superior  Irom  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN"   Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  In  lengths  of  ten  feet  each,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanized  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end. 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  is  made  with  the  "lock  seam"  or 
turned  joint— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  70%  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  is  practically  indestructible,  and  it  is  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  in  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — in  fact,  anything  la 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY  343  Pacilo=sEANGEVcEiui,din9 


was  held  November  6  to  gather  data  on 
the  mountain  water  supply,  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  Raker  bill. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Three  letters  are  now  on  our  desk  from 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rueal  Peess  which 
please  us  immensely.  Each  one  carries 
a  note  of  thanks  for  services  we  were 
able  to  render.  To  our  mind  the  agricul- 
tural journal  that  is  able  and  willing  to 
be  of  service  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
the  West,  where  conditions  are  changing 
and  where  new  questions  must  be  solved 
daily.  For  more  than  forty  years  tbis 
journal  has  been  doing  this  sort  of  work, 
and  in  doing  so  has  built  up  a  friend- 
ship for  itself  among  the  producers  of 
the  State  that  now  makes  a  backing  such 
as  any  institution  may  be  proud  of. 
Among  our  18,000  readers  there  are  thou- 
sands whose  personal  support  we  have 
and  which  only  a  change  of  policy  can 
turn. 


NEW  SQUIRREL  DESTROYER. 

After  several  years  study  of  the  best 
methods  for  destroying  squirrels,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  in  its 
Monthly  Bulletin  for  September,  gives  the 
results  attained  as  follows: 

The  average  squirrel  burrow  is  14.5 
feet  in  length,  average  diameter  between 
3.5  and  4  inches,  cubic  capacity,  1.45  cu- 
bic feet.  The  animals  generally  live  in 
colonies  and  the  burrows  connect  or  in- 
tercommunicate, and  are  occasionally  lo- 
cated on  different  levels,  one  set  of  bur- 
rows underlying  the  others.  After  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments,  an  appara- 
tus was  devised  by  Drs.  Long,  Currie,  and 
Simpson,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  was  called  a  "Squirrel  Destructor." 
This  apparatus  delivers,  under  slight  pres- 
sure, 13.3  cubic  feet  of  a  poisonous  gas 
of  2.1%  strength  into  the  squirrel  bur- 
row. The  complete  operation  of  treat- 
ing a  single  burrow  consumes  an  average 
of  one  minute  of  time.  In  order  that  the 
uses  of  this  apparatus  might  be  conserved 
to  the  public,  the  apparatus  was  patented. 

There  are  two  preparations  obtainable, 
adapted  for  use  in  the  squirrel  destruc- 
tor. One  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Re- 
fined Carbon  Bisulphide,  the  other  as  a 
compound  bisulphide  (trade  name  Kil- 
mol).  Both  preparations  are  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  in  solution,  or  other  substances 
which  will  corrode  metal,  or  clog  pas- 
sageways or  tubes.  Carbon  bisulphide 
kills  the  squirrel  by  asphyxiation.  Kil- 
mol,  in  addition  to  producing  asphyxia- 
tion, is  said  to  contain  an  irritant  poi- 
son which  prevents  the  squirrel  from  re- 
viving should  fresh  air  get  to  the  ani- 
mal. Efficency,  98  to  100%.  With  Kilmol 
one  treatment  in  conjunction  with  a  lit- 
tle poisoned  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying squirrels  that  may  be  in  hiding 
and  not  in  their  burrows  at  the  time  the 
same  are  treated,  is  usually  sufficient. 

The  squirrel  destructor  is  applicable 
during  any  season  of  the  year.  One,  or  at 
most,  two  applications  needed.  Average 
cost,  18  to  28  cents  per  acre,  depending 
upon  number  of  holes  per  acre  treated. 


—TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING— 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  w?nt 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO..  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants.  211-217  Clay 


A 


BUNDANCE  of  water  through  all  seasons  may  be  absolutely  de- 
pended upon  if  you  possess  a  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump.  These 
long-lived,  economical  and  efficient  water  lifters  are  always  given 
the  preference  when  a  close  study  is  made  of  conditions  and  after  com- 
parison with  other  pumps.  In  the  Pomona  "Valley,  where  more  time, 
thought  and  money  have  been  spent  on  the  subject  of  deep  well  pumping 
than  in  any  other  locality,  the  Pomona  Pumps  greatly  outnumber  all 
others  and  are  daily  proving  their  superiority. 


It  will  pay  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  see 
us — or  write  for  Pump  Catalogue  No.  54P. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  irrigation  district 
in  the  world. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Gates  and  Valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents:  PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLOR  CO..  Portervllle. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED  %, 


JJ 


Price  $15 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  is 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  CUMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level ,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

B0STR0M- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

94  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 


Molds,  Landsides  and  Shares  are  in- 
terchangeable, in  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


The  final  jute  crop  forecast  issued  by 
the  Indian  Government  gives  a  reduced 
output  in  prospect.    The  price  of  raw 


material  is  going  up,  and  the  cost  of  bags 
the  coming  season  probably  will  be  much 
above  normal. 
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BALANCED  EGG  FOOD 

The  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  averages:  Protein,  12%; 
carbo-hydrates,  11%;  shell  and  ash,  11%. 

All  experienced  poultry  men  will  tell  you :  To  get  eggs,  the  feed  you  give  your  chickens  must 

contain  the  right  amount  of  the  right  food  elements  in  digestible  form — otherwise  NO  EGGS. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Surelay  is  constructed.    See  the  guaranteed  analysis  on  every  sack  and 

you  will  at  once  realize  why  Surelay  is  egg  INSURANCE.    Surelay  is  a  plain,  everyday  feed, 

a  balanced  ration  comprising  a  ground  mixture  of  all  the  principal  grains;  also  pure  meat,  blood, 

dry  bone  and  gluten  feed — what's  in  the  sack  is  on  the  sack  and  that's  what's  in  the  egg. 

Surelay  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  CHICKEN  FEED  on  the  market  because  it  is  the  GREAT  VALUE  chicken  feed. 

Being  a  regular  product  of  the  great  Sperry  Flour  and  Cereal  Mills,  no  extra  overhead  or  maintenance  expense 
is  added  to  its  selling  price. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ  poultry  food  specialty  salesmen.  This  saving  goes  to  the  purchasers 
of  Surelay  thus: 

Inside  every  sack  of  Surelay  you  will  find  a  coupon.   Send  15  coupons  to  any  of  our  offices  and  you  will 
receive  a  90-lb.  sack  of  Surelay  containing  another  coupon.    This  profit-sharing  plan  alone  saves 
you  over  7y2%  on  the  original  Surelay  cost.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  doing  it,  because  they 
like  Surelay — and  appreciate  cutting  down  feed  expense. 

We  have  a  book,  "Makes  Hens  Happy."   It  is  a  valuable  treatise.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

We  will  also  send  some  sample  coupons  as  a  present.    Also  tell  us  if  you  would  like  a 
sample  of  Surelay  by  Parcel  Post.  It  is  free. 


Stock  &  Poultry  Food  Department 

Sperry  flour  co. 


Stockton 
Cali  f. 


Mr 


V.  <  B 
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Forty-Tb^V  Year. 


The  Right  Horse  in  the  Right  Place. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS.] 

Every  farmer  who  uses  horseflesh  to  any  extent  is  asking  himself 
the  question,  "Where  shall  I  stand  on  the  horse  question?"  To  quote 
one  man:  "We  farmers  are  strictly  'up  in  the  air'  about  the  horse, 
because  there  are  so  many  conflicting  reports  about  future  demands: 
some  say  to  breed  big  horses,  others  that  the  auto  age  has  put  the  horse 
out  of  commission  for  all  time,  and  still  others  seem  to  be  'on  the 
fence.'  " 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  likely  that  the  majority  are  still  "on  the 
fence,"  waiting  to  see  how  far  the  mechanical  age  will  revolutionize 
modes  of  travel  and  hauling. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  a  conservative  view  of  the  situ- 
ation, for  when  one  enters  the  horse-breeding  game  it  is  soon  found 


whether  the  work  is  on  the  plow  or  in  the 

On  account  of  there  being  a  marke+  „,  oie  latter-named  class, 
the  practice  should  be  to  raise  an  anii-^fT'that  will  meet  all  require- 
ments to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  average  farmer's  horse  must  not 
be  so  large  as  to  be  clumsy,  and  still  must  be  large  enough  to  foal  a 
colt  which  will  be  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  city  draft  horse  trade,  or 
else  small  enough  for  the  hack  size,  the  two  sizes  that  are  most  in  de- 
mand for  city  use  at  present. 

Drafters  are  classified  by  city  horse  dealers  as  good  sound  animals 
ranging  in  size  from  1700  pounds  up,  and  are  mostly  used  for  heavy 
trucking  of  all  kinds.  All  buyers  place  the  emphasis  on  the  sound  part, 
for  that  seems  to  be  the  weakest  point  of  modern  horse  breeding.  Such 
horses  are  at  the  present  time  quoted  at  from  $250  up,  according  to 
their  conformation ;  that  is,  a  horse  with  good  bone,  square  blocky  body, 
and  strong  constitution.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  white  or 
light  gray  animals  are  not  popular,  as  they  require  so  much  extra  care. 


that  foresight  is  the  key-word  to  success,  and  a  blunder  here  or  there 
is  apt  to  prove  costly  in  the  end.  With  all  due  precaution,  however, 
the  "on  the  fence"  stand  should  not  retard  better  horse  breeding  by  the 
farmer  who  has  almost  daily  use  for  such  farm  power,  especially  in 
this  climate,  as  with  good-sized  teams  the  labor  cost  is  greatly  reduced 
in  all  farm  work ;  in  fact,  if  the  sale  of  the  offspring  were  entirely 
eliminated,  the  saving  in  this  respect  alone  would  warrant  a  better  class 
of  farm  horse  than  is  usually  found  in  this  State  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  city  horse  trade  is  not  so  active,  in  some  lines,  as 
it  was  before  the  auto  factor  entered  the  field,  but  there  are  certain 
classes  of  horses  which  have  not  suffered  to  any  large  extent,  and 
many  of  those  that  were  said  to  be  entirely  eliminated  for  the  future 
are  gradually  winniii"'  their  way  back  to  recognition,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  gaited  saddle  horse,  which  is  at 
present  making  inroads  on  the  auto  among  that  class  who  are  always 
seeking  the  exclusive  ways  of  travel. 

A  large  horse  dealer  in  San  Francisco  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  even  the  carriage  team  will  again  come  back  into  popularity,  basing 
his  assertion  on  the  fact  that  good  showy  driving  teams  are  being  sold 
at  a  premium  in  the  East  and  hard  to  find  even  at  fancy  prices. 

Which  Type  to  Raise. — Neither  of  these  classes  is  of  much  economic 
value  to  the  farmer,  as  the  horse  which  is  most  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  farm  operations  is  the  one  of  good  size  and  conformation,  that  is 
able  to  get  into  the  collar  and  do  a  good  day's  work  with  apparent  ease, 


The  ideal  color  is  bay,  but  any  dark  color  or  nice  dapple  gray  passes 
all  right.  The  age  is  also  a  factor,  horse  users  preferring  one  around 
seven  years  old,  but  most  of  those  now  sold  range  from  four  to  six. 

Hack  horses  are  those  ranging  in  size  from  1250  to  1300  pounds,  and 
those  with  qualifications  like  the  above  find  a  ready  market  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  from  $180  to  $250,  according  to  their  conformation. 

Fortunately,  the  above  city  standards  may  be  easily  met  by  the 
farmer  and  still  not  jeopardize  his  qualifications,  for  when  the  ideal 
sized  farm  work  mare  weighing  from  1250  to  1350  is  bred  to  any  of 
the  draft  bred  stallions,  the  foal  is  the  proper  size  for  the  city  drafter, 
and  when  the  same  mare  is  bred  to  a  Hackney  or  strong-boned,  stand- 
ard-bred stallion  weighing  1200  pounds  or  more  the  hack  foal  is  the 
result. 

Not  only  are  the  weight  requirements  of  the  breeder  and  buyer  almost 
identical,  but  also  the  requirements  of  soundness.  As  an  example,  take 
the  bone  spavin  which  is  commonly  found  on  many  of  our  present-day 
horses.  At  first  this  may  not  seriously  affect  an  animal,  but  no  good 
buyer  will  purchase  an  animal  so  affected  for  fear  that  a  few  months' 
work  on  the  city  streets  will  break  him  down  so  badly  that  he  is  of 
no  further  use.  While  the  same  fault  would  not  be  so  quickly  brought 
out  on  the  farm,  where  the  work  is  mostly  done  on  soft  ground,  a  horse 
so  affected  is  a  gamble  in  either  instance  and  usually  proves  an  ex- 
pensive buy.   Other  equally  important  faults  are  usually  found  to  work 

(Continued  on  Page  ^92.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Nov.  18,  1913. 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.46 

3.85 

6.67 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff* 

2  36 

4.26 

3.99 

66 

40 

Sacramento  

1.80 

3.23 

2.46 

64 

44 

San  Francisco  .. 

2.59 

4.73 

2  73 

66 

50 

San  Jose  

1.82 

2.«5 

2  03 

66 

42 

.46 

1.46 

1.53 

68 

44 

Independence... 

.02 

2.56 

1.39 

58 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo 

2  46 

4.08 

2.58 

70 

42 

Los  Angeles  

1.25 

1.40 

1.53 

62 

56 

San  Diego  

.67 

1.03 

.95 

72 

52 

The  Week. 


The  storm  which  is  on  this  week  is  of  the  right 
sort,  both  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  It 
glorifies  the  prophets  and  drowns  the  rain-mak- 
ers :  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  reason 
either  to  boost  one  or  bat  the  other.  On  an- 
other.page  Mr.  Blochman  gives  the  scientific  rea- 
son for  our  current  gladness,  and  so  we  can  let 
it  go  at  that — simply  advising  readers  to  watch 
higher  up  in  this  column,  from  week  to  week, 
and  see  the  figures  grow,  for  they  mean  money 
for  the  year  and  development  for  the  future. 
And  so  we  take  the  advice  of  Tule  Jim  and  arc 
just  as  glad  as  we  can  be  and  assume  optimistic 
utterance  for  this  issue. 


A  Good  Proposition  in  State  Building. 

An  excellent  movement  takes  form  this  week 
at  a  meeting  in  Marysville  in  which  representa- 
tives of  thirty-three  California  counties  take  part. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  more  people  to  California 
and  to  distribute  them  when  they  arrive,  which 
is  generally  overlooked  when  crowds  are  brought 
to  a  seaport  or  a  railway  terminal.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  be  equitably 
apportioned  among  the  counties  composing  the 
league.  This  fund  will  be  used  to  conduct  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  best  mediums  cir- 
culating in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  northern  Europe.  Supplementing 
the  printed  advertisement,  railway  cars  contain- 
ing exhibits  of  the  products  of  northern  Califor- 
nia are  to  be  equipped  by  the  league  and  con- 
tinuously moved  from  one  town  to  another  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Permanent  exhibits  of 
the  same  character  are  also  to  be  maintained  at 
accessible  points  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  California  cities.  A  special  campaign 
of  advertising  and  personal  solicitation  will  be 
made  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  to  the 
desirability  of  California  as  a  place  to  live  and 
work.  Such  a  systematic  effort,  on  the  basis  of 
the  great  name  which  California  already  has, 
■will  bring  us  millions  of  people.    We  have  less 


than  three ;  we  can  use  ten  more  within  the 
next  few  years;  we  can  support  forty,  more  eas- 
ily than  France  does,  and  the  way  to  get  them 
is  to  start  along  after  them. 


Proper  Distribution  of  Immigrants. 

This  is  really  the  scientific  phase  of  the  move- 
ment which  appeals  most  strongly  to  our  admira- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  evil  of  running  people 
off  ships  to  the  purlieus  of  the  great  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  new- 
comers and  of  present  Californians  that  this 
should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  This 
is  one  thing  which  the  newly  appointed  and  effi- 
ciently officered  Immigration  Commission  will 
have  to  deal  with,  and  co-operation  of  all  coun- 
ties with  their  central  agency  suggests  itself.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Marysville  meeting  may 
prevail  upon  the  railways  to  sell  homeseekers 
tickets  to  distributed  points  in  California  and 
not  to  recognized  terminals  alone,  and  seek  to 
persuade  the  railway  and  steamship  companies 
to  make  it  possible,  when  the  Panama  canal  is 
in  operation,  for  the  immigrant  to  travel  from 
his  home  to  some  interior  point  in  California  for 
the  same  sum  charged  him  to  be  set  down  at 
his  point  of  debarkation.  This  would  prevent 
the  congestion  of  aliens  in  the  Coast  cities,  which 
is  the  most  serious  peril  now  facing  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  assure  their  ready  and  general  dis- 
tribution into  the  interior,  where  they  can  find 
land  or  employment,  and  thus  directly  benefit 
themselves  and  others  who  have  rural  enterprises 
which  need  a  larger  labor  supply. 


The  New  Citric  Center. 

It  is  surely  going  to  be  a  race  during  the  next 
few  years  to  see  how  many  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude the  citric  center  of  California  will  move 
over.  It  is  evidently  tending  toward  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State.  It  seems  now  prob- 
able that  Tulare  county  will  market  this  season 
4500  carloads  of  oranges,  and  some  packers  place 
the  figure  at  5000.  This  may  constitute .  Tulare 
county  the  second  largest  orange-producing  coun- 
ty in  California,  if  not  the  first.  If  Tulare  has 
already  advanced  to  first  place,  that  is  the  posi- 
tion she  may  hold  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  her  40.000  acres  plant- 
ed to  oranges  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  In 
any  event,  she  will  make  a  good  fight  with  some 
of  the  southern  counties  which  are  short  this 
year.  Tulare  crop  is  reported  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  size,  but  for  the  quality  of  its  fruit. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
crop  will  pack  as  "fancy,"  with  the  remainder 
standard.  It  is  in  every  respect  the  most  remark- 
able crop  that  has  ever  beea  produced  in  that 
section  of  California. 

What  Students  Are  Doing  for  Themselves. 

We  have  to  rejoice  once  in  a  while  over  the 
quality  of  students  in  the  higher  lines  of  educa- 
tion, for  we  have  had  to  do  with  them  all  our 
life  and  have  learned  to  trust  and  love  them. 
They  must  be  in  a  large  way  the  leaders  of  the 
next  generation,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
they  are  showing  industry  and  self-dependence 
far  beyond  that  accredited  to  students  a  genera- 
tion ago.  However  it  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
the  university  students  of  the  present  day  have 
a  very  high  percentage  of  commendable  quality. 
They  are  fitted  for  life  instead  of  being  unfitted 
for  it  as  was  so  freely  claimed  half  a  century 
ago.  Of  course,  there  have  always  been  a  few 
students  who  made  their  own  ways  and  had  to 
carry  heavy  burdens  of  praise  from  the  same 
people  who  condemned  the  pampered  darlings  of 
the  rich  who  were  supposed  to  constitute  the 


larger  part  of  the  student  body.  This  was  never 
true,  according  to  our  observation — but  there  is 
no  use  quarreling  over  that  point.  The  fact  is 
clear  that  the  present  race  of  students  is  largely 
self-reliant  and  to  a  considerable  degree  self- 
supporting.  Distant  instances  usually  win  more 
respect,  so  we  do  not  indulge  in  our  own  obser- 
vations. In  a  group  of  twenty-five  boy*  taking 
"part  time"  agricultural  work  in  five  agricul- 
tural schools  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  two 
earned  more  than  $300  each,  twelve  more  than 
$200,  and  only  three  less  than  $100  from  their 
farm  produce.  Lest  that  may  be  taken  as  merely 
the  token  of  a  special  class  of  students,  note  the 
report  that  students  at  Harvard  University  earned 
$56,776  in  the  last  year  while  pursuing  academic 
courses,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
for  student  employment.  The  students  acted  in 
all  sorts  of  capacities  from  icemen  to  artists' 
models,  1926  positions  being  provided  for  them. 
The  largest  amount  earned  during  term  time  was 
$1800  by  a  supervisor  and  tutor.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  received  $600.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  529  men  earned  a  total  of  $23,739, 
largely  from  farm  work.  Students  can  work  all 
right  and  work  profitably,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  California  to 
prove  it. 

City  Men  for  Farmers. 

When  discounting  the  success  of  city  men  in 
farming  last  week,  we  forgot  to  mention  the 
farming  by  millionaires.  We  do  not  see  much 
of  them  and  are  naturally  forgetful.  Million- 
aire's farming  is  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself 
and  is  a  thoroughly  commendable  kind  of  sport. 
Judged  by  its  own  standards,  it  is  prevalently 
successful,  although  judged  by  the  business 
standards  of  millionaires  it  is  about  the  poorest 
line  of  investment  on  earth ;  but  that  does  not 
interest  us.  Millionaire  farming  is  a  constantly 
growing  dissipation,  and  it  is  one  which  reform- 
ers need  not  lament,  for  it  hurts  no  one — not 
even  the  dissipator  himself.  We  have  been  read- 
ing a  New  York  letter  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent  of  New 
York  have  been  gradually  substituting  country 
life  for  their  town  mansions  in  the  fashionable 
Fifth  avenue  section  to  trade,  preferring  apart- 
ment life  or  a  suite  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
hotels  for  the  short  winter  months  they  remain 
in  town.  Many  of  them  are  remaining  at  their 
country  homes  throughout  the  winter,  staying  in 
town  only  for  short  periods  during  the  opera 
season,  the  horse  show,  and  other  large  attrac- 
tions which  interest  society.  Horticulture,  gar- 
dening, sheep  raising  and  dairying,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  numerous  dog  fanciers  to  be  found 
among  society  women,  who  own  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  valuable  kennels  in  the  world,  are 
among  the  activities  enjoyed  by  the  rich."  We 
surely  do  not  blame  the  millionaires  for  desert- 
ing Fifth  avenue.  We  saw  blocks  of  their  man- 
sions last  summer  with  doors  and  windows  board- 
ed up  with  only  a  few  air-holes  for  the  care- 
takers. We  should  prefer  to  live  in  the  eountry 
even  in  an  Eastern  winter  than  in  those  narrow 
cribs  of  which  each  lot  costs  about  a  million. 
Farming  is  all  right  for  millionaires:  it  gives 
them  more  fun  than  anything  else  they  d». 

A  Ladylike  Phase  of  It. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  country  girls  to 
know  that  in  millionaire  circles  it  is  no  longer 
fashionable  to  decry  housework.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  indoor  phase  of  rural  life  is  advancing 
in  popular  esteem,  and  we  have  a  millionaire 
precedent  for  that,  too,  for  the  story  comes  that 
Helen  Dinsmore  Huntington,  the  beautiful  soci- 
ety girl  of  Staatsburg,  New  York,  who  is  soon  to 
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wed  Vincent  Astor,  is  going  to  preside  over  her 
own  kitchen.  She  is  noted  as  a  culinary  artist, 
and  says  that  no  hired  cook  is  going  to  make 
flapjacks  that  melt  in  her  husband's  mouth.  And 
young  Astor  seems  to  be  in  the  game,  too,  for 
he  has  more  or  less  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  proud  of  his  fiancee  because  she  was  just  a 
"plain  American  girl,  a  good  cook  and  a  lover 
of  home  life."  Miss  Huntington  is  noted  as  an 
athlete  and  a  motoring  enthusiast.  They  will 
make  their  home  on  the  old  Astor  estate  after 
the  wedding,  and  young  Astor  will  probably 
proudly  admit  that  the  half  of  his  kingdom  of 
65  millions  was  not  too  much  to  pay  for  his  cook. 


The  Throne  in  the  Home. 

Of  course,  we  understand  that  the  desirability 
of  the  position  of  home-queen  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  society  and  of  the  man  also  toward 
it.  It  is  clear  that  society  is  according  house- 
hold arts  a  higher  standing  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  and  if  the  man  does  not  learn  to  do  so 
also,  he  will  have  to  be  rudely  awakened.  In 
Germany  the  courts  have  decided  that  a  wife  has 
a  legal  right  to  the  regular  weekly,  semi-monthly 
or  monthly  allowance  which  her  husband  is  ac- 
customed to  make  for  housekeeping  expenses.  If 
he  fail  to  provide  her  with  an  allowance  sufficient 
to  conduct  her  household  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  family's  station  in  life,  she  may  proceed 
against  him  at  law  and  the  court  will  grant  an 
interlocutory  degree,  under  which,  if  necessary, 
a  recalcitrant  husband's  wages  may  be  garnished. 
The  court  also  holds  that  the  husband  cannot 
escape  his  obligations  to  advance  the  cash  by 
opening  a  line  of  credit  at  various  shops  for  his 
wife.  She  must  be  in  a  position  to  buy  where 
she  can  buy  at  the  greatest  advantage,  and  must 
have  the  money  necessary  to  enable  her  to  do 
this.  The  case  that  a  man  may  have  a  spend- 
thrift wife  is  provided  for  in  the  civil  code.  His 
remedy,  in  case  the  wife  misuses  her  so-called 
"power  of  the  keys,"  is  to  take  her  housekeeping 
into  his  own  hands!  Solomon  has  something  of 
a  reputation  as  a  judge,  but  he  never  handed 
down  a  decision  to  compare  with  that  last  pro- 
vision. The  despairing  wife  now  has  a  legal  right 
to  say :  "If  you  don 't  like  the  way  I  do  it,  do 
it  yourself!" 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Prune  Variety  for  An  Early  District. 

To  the  Editor:  "Which  variety  would  pay  the 
best  per  acre,  Imperial,  Sugar,  or  Petit  prune? 
I  have  been  told  that  Imperial  and  Sugar  prunes 
do  not  pay  well  in  this  locality,  owing  to  the 
heat  in  July,  but  if  properly  irrigated  and  cul- 
tivated, do  you  think  they  would  pay  better  than 
drying  peaches  per  acre?  Which  would  be  the 
best  plant  to  get  new  varieties,  to  graft  over 
peaches  or  to  pull  them  out  and  replant  with 
new  stock? — Y.,  Winters. 

We  are  not  sure  that  you  ought  to  grow  prunes 
at  all.  That  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  on  the  basis  of  local  experience.  You 
have  forcing  heat  early  in  the  summer  which  is 
an  advantage  for  some  fruits,  commercially  at 
least,  and  a  disadvantage  for  others.  Why  waste 
that  forcing  heat  on  a  drying  prune,  which  does 
better,  as  a  rule,  in  a  slower  climate?  Theoret- 
ically, if  you  wish  to  try  prunes,  you  should  try 
those  which  are  large  and  late  and  which  for 
that  reason  are  hard  to  handle  in  the  coast  val- 
leys. The  Imperial  is  of  that  character,  and  if 
it  bears  well  with  you,  you  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  earlier  ripening  and  plenty  of  heat 
for  drying,  and  you  might  get  a  benefit  from 
putting  a  large  cured  prune  on  sale  in  advance 


of  the  coast  valleys.  Does  it  bear  well?  We  do 
not  know :  hence  you  need  local  experience  to 
build  on.  The  sugar  prune  is  naturally  early  for 
a  prune :  there  is  no  advantage  in  forcing  it, 
unless  it  be  profitable  as  a  shipping  plum.  The 
French  prune  has  reached  no  great  popularity 
in  any  interior  foothill  district.  It  is  chiefly 
grown  in  the  coast  valleys  and  on  the  lower  lands 
of  the  interior  valley.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  prune  would  be  as  profitable  with 
you  as  peaches  are,  but  in  that  we  may  be  mis- 
taken. You  will  notice  that  we  are  answering 
you  speculatively.  You  are  speculating  yourself 
instead  of  making  true  deductions  from  the  long 
experience  of  growers  in  your  district,  and  we 
have  to  answer  you  by  counter  speculations. 

As  for  cultural  points,  it  is  true  that  any  fruit 
which  does  not  get  moisture  enough  to  develop 
well  will  be  better  if  that  needed  moisture  is  sup- 
plied, either  by  cultivation  or  irrigation,  as  local 
conditions  indicate.  Grafting  into  the  peach  is 
more  difficult  than  grafting  other  deciduous 
fruits,  and  a  good  strong  union  is  less  frequently 
secured.  It  can,  however,  be  done,  and  is  better 
on  the  younger,  thriftier  branches  than  else- 
where. If,  however,  you  have  a  lot  of  old  neg- 
lected peach  trees  with  sunburned  bark,  etc.,  the 
woodpile  is  the  best  place  for  them. 


The  Best  Place  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
Rup.al  Press  questions  you  have  answered.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  where  a  person 
with  small  means  should  locate  in  California?  I 
would  like  to  buy  a  small  tract  of  land,  pay  a 
little  down,  put  same  in  alfalfa  for  hogs,  or  some 
other  suitable  crop,  and  get  work  outside.  Please 
answer  by  letter  as  I  do  not  take  your  paper. — 
W.  J.  R.,  Sacramento. 

You  are  so  refreshingly  frank  in  declaring  that 
you  propose  to  reap  where  you  have  not  sown 
that  we  would  answer  you  if  we  could.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  for  non-subscribers  and  personal 
letters  are  out  of  our  reach. 

There  is  no  best  place  to  locate  in  California. 
There  is  perhaps  a  best  place  for  each  person, 
but  he  has  to  find  it  himself,  and  in  most  cases 
he  has  no  doubt  afterward  that  it  is  really  the 
best  place  in  the  State  and  therefore  becomes  a 
local  booster.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  which 
of  a  dozen  places  he  chooses,  the  result  is  the 
same.  In  nearly  all  places  there  is  a  good  chance 
to  work  for  others,  and  that  is  the  way  to  get 
ahead  at  the  beginning,  if  you  know  about  farm- 
ing and  can  pick  out  the  land  you  know  suits 
your  purpose.  If  you  do  not  know  farming,  re- 
verse the  process:  work  for  a  farmer  first  and 
buy  land  afterwards. 


Apple  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  season  I  got  very  few 
apples  and  no  perfect  ones.  Every  apple  was 
deformed  or  wormy  or  looked  as  though  it  was 
half  baked.  We  had  a  heavy  frost  at  the  time 
the  fruit  was  setting.  Also,  a  good  many  trees 
were  afflicted  with  leaf  aphis  this  year.  The 
trees  were  sprayed  and  pruned  last  January.  The 
previous  year  I  had  a  nice  crop. — H.  H.  S.,  Wil- 
lits. 

You  had  at  least  two  troubles,  without  men- 
tioning the  frost,  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
your  January  spraying.  That  would  have  killed 
scale  insects,  if  you  had  any,  but  the  apples  were 
made  wormy  by  the  codlin  moth  and  deformed 
by  the  leaf  aphis,  for  which  you  must  do  spring 
and  summer  spraying  with.  If  you  winter- 
sprayed  with  strong  lime-sulphur,  you  may  have 
killed  aphis  eggs,  but  not  enough  to  cut  off  a 
spring  visitation  by  this  pest.  Spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  resin  wash  or  some  of  the 


proprietary  washes  must  be  used  to  control  leaf 
aphis  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  hatching 
the  spring.  For  the  codlin  moth,  several  spray 
ings  with  an  arsenical  are  required,  as  described 
in  the  circulars  of  manufacturers  who  advertise 
in  our  columns.  Sound  apples  are  the  reward  of 
continuous  watchfulness  and  work.  The  frost 
probably  had  no  effect  on  the  apples  which  held 
on  to  go  to  the  bad  in  other  ways.  You  will  prob- 
ably not  get  any  more  nice  apples  without  fight- 
ing for  them. 

Alfalfa  on  Heavy  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  prepare  my  soil  for 
alfalfa.  Will  subsoiling  or  deep  plowing  be  the 
better?  I  have  a  sulky  plow  with  16-inch  share. 
The  manufacturers  sell  a  subsoiler  that  attaches 
to  the  beam  of  the  plow  and  runs  in  the  furrow 
back  of  it.  I  intend  to  put  on  six  head  of  stock. 
My  land  is  a  very  heavy  red  soil.  It  has  been 
farmed  for  grain  for  a  great  many  years  and 
has  produced  25  to  30  sacks  of  barley  in  wet 
years.  I  have  the  land  leveled  and  intend  to 
either  subsoil  or  plow  deep  in  December,  when  I 
will  put  in  the  levees  and  flood  to  settle  the 
ground  and  do  the  finishing.  I  intend  to  plant 
in  February,  weather  permitting.  Will  running 
over  the  ground  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  be 
sufficient  preparation  for  seeding? — L.  S.  V.,  Ath- 
lone. 

By  all  means  plow  deep,  rather  than  trust  to 
a  shallow  plowing  and  the  subsoiler.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  all  the  better  to  put  the  subsoiler  behind 
the  plow  running  deep  if  the  stock  can  stand  it. 
Work  as  deep  and  as  thoroughly  as  you  can 
afford :  such  a  piece  of  land  needs  a  tractor  and 
dynamite  also  perhaps.  Your  flooding  to  settle 
the  land  and  the  heavy  rains  we  are  likely  to 
have  would  indicate  a  disk  rather  than  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  to  get  a  good  seeding  surface  on 
such  land. 


Lime  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  alfalfa  in  sandy  loam 
of  a  rather  heavy  type  which  in  spots  crusts  and 
bakes  late  in  the' season.  The  alfalfa  makes  little 
growth  on  these  spots  after  August  1st,  The  yield 
this  last  season  was  a  fraction  over  seven  tons 
per  acre.  I  am  thinking  of  applying  about  500 
pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  working  the  lime 
into  the  soil  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Which 
is  the  better  form  of  lime  to  loosen  up  this  soil, 
ground  calcium  carbonate  or  the  agricultural  hy- 
drate? Is  it  possible  to  burn  the  alfalfa  by  500 
to  1000  pounds  per  acre  applications  of  the  hy- 
drate?-^. W.  J.,  Salida. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  lime  will  feed  the  alfalfa, 
but  for  rendering  heavy  soil  more  friable,  caus- 
tic lime,  such  as  builders  use,  is  most  energetic. 
Hydrated  lime  is  more  convenient  to  handle  and 
spread.  None  of  these  forms  of  lime  will  burn 
alfalfa  if  applied  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  the 
amount  you  indicate;  in  fact,  the  amount  may 
be  repeated  without  danger,  if  the  land  seems  to 
need  more. 


Forage  on  Sandy  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  three  acres  of 
sandy  land  which  I  want  to  plant  in  some  hay 
or  pasture  crop.  I  had  it  planted  in  alfalfa,  but 
got  no  crop  as  the  land  seems  to  become  dry 
quickly  and  so  hot  that  the  young  alfalfa  dies- 
out.  it  was  planted  in  the  springtime.  Is  there 
any  way  to  make  alfalfa  grow  upon  sandy  land? 
What  would  you  think  of  sowing  it  to  rye? — 
Enquirer,  Fowler. 

Alfalfa  is  all  right  on  sandy  land  if  you  start 
early  and  have  water  ready  to  keep  it  going: 
for  such  soil  requires  irrigation  earlier  than 
heavy  soil.  You  should  sow  alfalfa  not  later  than 
February  in  such  soil.  You  can  sow  rye  now  if 
you  can  use  winter  green  feed,  or  sow  barley  if 
you  want  a  hay  crop ;  but,  of  course,  alfalfa  will 
yield  you  more  continuously  than  any  other  plant. 
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Why  the  Season  Will  be  Wet. 


To  the  Editor:  The  rains  have  come  ideally, 
so  far;  they  could  not  have  come  better,  for  the 
whole  State  has  recently  got  a  good  allotment 
for  early  November.  Rains  at  this  time  start 
the  feed  when  the  ground  is  yet  warm,  and,  un- 
like the  earlier  starting,  it  is  so  close  to  the 
main  rainy  period  of  normal  rainy  seasons  that 
the  probability  of  drying  out  before  another  good 
rain  is  eliminated.  Plowing  and  other  agricul- 
tural work  can  also  be  begun  timely. 

But  these  now  self-evident  facts  are  not  what 
we  aim  to  discuss — it  is  weather  conditions.  We 
had  with  a  number  of  others  forecasted  a  wet 
season,  that  was  presumably  probable  after  two 
dry  seasons  you  might  rightfully  claim.  But  we 
now  already  have  the  evidence  as  to  still  fur- 
ther probabilities,  and  for  that  purpose  are  send- 
ing you  the  weather  map  of  November  12,  the 
day  the  rain  went  south  and  gave  San  Luis  Obispo 
about  two  inches  of  rain,  with  copious  rains  as 
far  south  as  San  Diego. 

San  Luis  Obispo  has  now  practically  to  date 
the  same  rainfall  as  Eureka,  the  ear-mark  of  a 
coming  wet  season.  Last  year,  right  up  even  to 
January  1,  Eureka's  rainfall  was  preponderat- 
ing^ greater  than  at  the  San  Luis  or  Point  Con- 
ception latitude.  The  weather  map  enclosed  ex- 
plains it.  The  welcome  low  barometer  area  on 
the  12th  inst.  was  right  off  the  bay  region  of 
the  State.  Not  once  did  it  deign  to  come  down 
this  far  south  last  year;  it  never  does  in  drier 
seasons.  But  in  wetter  seasons,  and  even  in  nor- 
mal rainy  seasons,  the  barometer  very  frequently 
comes  in  with  its  low  center  off  Oregon  and  the 
upper  California  coast  instead  of  some  hundreds 
and  even  a  thousand  miles  higher  up. 

Th  ere  is  another  factor  pointing  toward  this 
same  tendency  of  the  probability  of  storm  areas 
striking  in  farther  south— the  cold  weather  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Why?  Throughout  the  summer 
and  continuing  often  through  the  winter  of  dryer 
seasons  the  storm  areas  pass  east  through  British 
Columbia  and  southern  Alaska.  When  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  cold — normally  to  extra  nor- 
mal— these  storm  areas  cannot  pass  across  their 
northerly  summer  latitudes,  as  the  high  barom- 
eter area,  the  concomitant  of  cold  Aveather  con- 
ditions, prevents  its  passage;  and  thus  the  low 
of  the  storm  area  is  deflected  southerly,  as  evi- 
denced on  the  map. 

We  have  often  equally  copious  rains  when  a 
low  barometer  area  of  considerable  intensity  ap- 
pears off  the  Vancouver-Washington  coast,  and 
is  deflected  south  by  the  high  barometer  over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

It  was  cold  already  over  a  month  ago  at  Nome, 
the  Bering  sea  port.  This  cold  from  recent  East- 
ern storm  conditions  seems  to  come  down  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  system,  from  northern 
Alaska  down  their  east  slope. 

Last  year  the  whole  Alaska  coast  was  warm 
and  open,  and  we  had  correspondingly  little  rain. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Ricard,  with  all  his 
valuable  forecasting,  should  weigh  the  interre- 
lation of  the  cold  or  high  barometer  areas  with 
the  lows.  His  theory  of  sunspots  affecting  the 
earth's  magnetism,  and  the  intensity  of  this  mag- 
netism causing  more  storms  and  intenser  ones, 
seems  very  probable  indeed.  And  then,  further, 
he  states  that  the  earth,  for  one  important  center, 
has  its  greatest  magnetic  center  near  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  causing  the  birth  of  cyclonic  whirls 
of  the  atmosphere,  producing  these  storm  centers 
that  from  here  move  southeastward  over  the  land 
and  whose  intensity  is  calculable  by  the  sun  spots. 
This  is  all  very  true,  but  the  direction  of  these 
storm  areas  is  still  subject  to  extreme  modifica- 
tions by  high  barometer  areas.  We  will  cite  a 
single  fact.  The  greatest  storm  for  any  one  month 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  occurred  in  December,  1882, 
when  about  20  inches  fell.  During  that  same 
period  to  the  30th  of  December  only  1  inch  was 
precipitated  in  San  Francisco,  and  still  less  south, 
owing  to  the  latter 's  proximity  to  persistent  high 
barometer  areas  during  that  month. 

Our  recent  storm  of  the  12th  and  13th  was  not 
one  of  great  intensity  (a  29.8  barometer  is  not 
very  low),  but  it  came  right  down  into  our  own 
latitude,  with  a  high  barometer  to  the  north,  con- 
centrating all  its  precipitation  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State. 


Our  contention  is,  therefore,  be  the  intensity 
of  the  Alaskan  storms  what  they  will,  they  must 
come  in  close  to  our  latitude  or  else  be  deflected 
in  our  direction,  to  give  us  ample  precipitation. 
We  have  those  indications  now,  and  therefore  we 
can  count  on  a  wet  season. 

L.  E.  Blochman. 
2434  Bowditeh  St.,  Berkeley. 

[The  weather  map  is,  of  course,  correctly  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  Blochman,  and  his  references  so 
clear  that  reproduction  of  it  is  not  necessary.  We 
therefore  give  our  readers  the  statements  at  the 
first  possible  moment  rather  than  delay  for  an 
engraving. — Editor.] 


PROGRESS  WITH  ETTERSBURG  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


It  is  about  a  year  since  the  Pacific  Rural  Puess 
first  announced  that  a  variety  of  Ettersburg 
strawberries  originated  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  Hum- 
boldt county,  would  be  distributed  to  subscribers 
the  following  spring.  Plants  of  Ettersburg  No.  80 
were  thus  distributed  all  over  California  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
plants,  and  t?o  some  extent  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  has  by  this  time  been  demonstrated  to  manv 


final  fruiting  stage  for  about  three  years.  These 
crosses  include  some  with  wild  varieties  never  be- 
fore experimented  with.  One  of  these  is  the 
cunefolia  of  Oregon,  a  plant  of  sueh  vigorous 
growth  that  it  often  overruns  pastures.  It  further 
has  several  unique  characteristics  that  can  hardly 
help  but  develop  fine  berries  through  hybridizing. 
A  second  of  the  new  wild  varieties  is  the  duchesne 
from  China,  a  strawberry  utterly  worthless  for  its 
own  sake,  but  of  distinct  and  unique  characteris- 
tics that  will  give  it  likewise  a  high  value  in 
hybridizing. 

Hybrids  from  the  Pt.  Arena  beach  strawberry, 
frequently  classed  as  a  sub-variety  of  the  Mendo- 
cino beach,  have  also  been  fruited  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  have  given  qualities  not  met 
with  heretofore  in  domestic  or  wild  berries  of 
hybrids.  There  has  thus  been  much  important 
work  done  in  berry  development  and  plant  breed- 
ing. 

Mr.  Etter  had  a  fine  apple  display  at  the  Hum- 
boldt county  booth  at  the  Land  Show,  also  a  fine 
display  of  a  number  of  his  strawberry  varieties 
preserved  in  glass.  These  were  sampled  by  many 
visitors  and  very  favorably  commented  on  both 
for  flavor  and  appearance. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  horticultural 
exhibit  at  the  1915  Exposition  will  be  a  large 
plot  of  berries  in  space  reserved  by  Mr.  Etter.  In 
this  will  be  grown  100  or  more  different  Etters- 
burg strawberry  hybrids,  at  least  25  of  the  do- 
mestic varieties  of  strawberries,  including  all  those 
used  in  developing  Ettersburg  berries,  and  wild 


How  an  Ettersburg  Strawberry  Grows  and  Carries  Its  Fruit. 


of  our  readers,  who  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  progress  in  plant  breeding  by  Mr.  Etter 
since  a  year  ago. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  one  of  the 
Ettersburg  varieties.  18  months  from  planting 
and  loaded,  as  can  be  seen,  with  blossoms  and 
fruit.  One  of  the  two  new  strawberry  varieties 
fruited  at  Ettersburg  since  the  accounts  of  last 
season  were  given,  is  a  variety  developed  from 
the  wild  Mendocinojjeach  strawberry,  the  Cali- 
fornia wood  strawberry  and  old  line  domesticated 
varieties.  This  has  a  flavor  like  that  of  the  wild 
blackcap  raspberry.  It  is  very  dark  red  in  color 
with  golden  yellow  seeds  and  has  moderately  firm 
flesh. 

There  is  also  a  new  hybrid  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Rose  Ettersburg-Cape  Mendocino  beach, 
which  has  a  large  berry,  glossy,  high  flavor  and 
solid,  crisp  flesh.  It  has  very  heavy  foliage.  Both 
of  these  berries  are  of  the  Ettersburg  type  of 
growth. 

While  a  large  number  of  apple  varieties  from 
all  over  the  country  have  been  tried  out  further 
and  good  progress  made  in  selecting  those  most 
commendable,  only  one  variety  originated  on  the 
place  has  been  finally  considered  worthy  of  a  wel- 
come into  the  family  of  commercial  apples.  This 
is  termed  the  Renidentia.  Outside  of  the  apples 
and  strawberries  but  little  plant  breeding  has 
been  done. 

Although  the  progress  as  described  above  seems 
small  in  achievement,  much  work  has  been  done 
in  breeding  nevertheless,  as  a  great  number  of 
crosses  have  been  made  and  many  seeds  from  these 
crosses  started  which,  however,  will  not  reach  a 


varieties,  both  parents  of  Ettersburg  berries  and 
otherwise. 

This  will  make  a  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing exhibit,  demonstrating  both  the  differences  in 
the  various  plants  and  the  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected results  that  can  often  be  secured  by  proper 
crossing. 


WINTER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 
WANTED. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  published  author- 
ity on  strawberry  growing  applicable  to  Califor- 
nia conditions  besides  Prof.  Wickson's  "Califor- 
nia Fruits"  and  Fuller's  "Strawberry  Culturist"! 

Can  you  tell  me  why  strawberries  are  not  pro- 
dueed  here  in  commercial  quantities  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  arc  elsewhere'.'  Would  it  be  on 
account  of  our  summer  weather  or  the  variety 
of  berry?  The  "Marshall"  is  used  here  almost 
entirely.  "What  soil  ingredient  does  the  straw- 
berry consume  mostly?  This  to  determine  the 
fertilizer  hest  suited  for  it. — C.  F.  C,  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor:  Replying  to  your  request  that 
we  answer  the  inquiry  "Why  strawberries  are 
not  produced  in  a  commercial  way  at  this  sea- 
son," we  would  say  that  the  strawberry  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  from  early  spring  till  frost 
comes  in  the  fall,  and  by  the  time  frost  comes 
the  plant  has  become  weak  from  production  and 
will  not  grow  any  berries  in  quantity.  We  have 
not  experimented  with  the  so-caHed  autumn  va- 
rieties and  do  not  know  what  they  would  do. 
Varieties  have  considerable  to  do  with  season  of 
ripening.   'Some  varieties  we  have  experimented 
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with  did  not  ripe  till  in  June.  For  a  home  gar- 
den one  might  have  late  berries  by  keeping  off 
the  flowers  till  August  and  then  allow  them  to 
make  fruit  buds  and  fruit,  which  would  bring 
very  late  fruit.  This  would  be  too  expensive  for 
commercial  purposes. 

We  understand  that  the  Marsall  and  Jessie  are 
the  only  strawberries  grown  around  Fresno.  At 
one  time  the  Arizona  was  planted  to  some  extent. 
It  might  be  well  to  try  the  autumn  bearing  vari- 
eties. We  think  this  a  good  work  for  Mr.  Etter 
to  produce  a  winter-bearing  strawberry. 


Our  Growing^ 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess.] 

Date  growing  is  rapidly  attaining  a  high  stand- 
ing in  the  hotter  and  drier  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
notably  in  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  valleys  in 
California  and  in  certain  parts  of  Arizona.  In 
fact,  for  several  years  it  has  been  clear  that  these 
districts  will  become  one  of  the  leading  date-pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  world,  at  least  occupying 
a  leading  position  in  the  industries  of  the  region 
and  building  up  a  large  consumption  of  dates  in 
the  United  States.  The  subject  has  been  given 
an  added  intecest  by  the  publication  of  a  book 
on  "Date  Growing  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds," 
by  Paul  B.  Popenoe,  of  Altadena,  California,  which 
covers  the  subject  in  a  way  that  should  make  it 
invaluable  to  the  grower  of  dates  or  to  one  con- 
templating so  doing,  or  to  persons  interested  in 
the  development  of  California  industries.  The 
book  is  very  instructive  and  interesting,  and  finely 
illustrated.  The  following  is  simply  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  essential  points  in  which  possible 
growers  would  be  interested. 

The  date,  for  one  thing,  is  a  proven  commer- 
cial success  only  in  very  hot  and  dry  sections  of 
the  world,  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  valleys  ful- 
filling requirements  admirably.  Summer  rains  or 
occasional  moist  days  in  the  fruiting  period  are 
a  big  handicap,  Arizona  being  thus  less  adapted 
to  date  growing  by  far  than  the  two  named  Cali- 
fornia valleys.  However,  date  production  for  fam- 
ily use  with  selected  varieties  is  possible  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys,  and  may  even  become  of  commercial  im- 
portance there. 

Irrigation  must  be  extremely  abundant,  water 
being  applied  in  larger  quantity  by  far  than  for 
most  crops,  and  more  frequently.  Sandy  soil  has 
been  considered  best,  though  this  does  not  seem 
to  hold  true  in  California.  Alkali  does  not  hurt, 
but  rather  is  good,  except  in  excessive  amounts. 

Propagation  in  the  United  States  is  conducted 
by  the  planting  of  seeds  and  of  offshoots,  which 
latter  grow  from  the  base  of  palms  in  early  bear- 
ing age.  The  latter  method  is  universal  in  the 
Orient  and  seedlings  are  only  grown  here  for 
being  cheaper.  The  author  strongly  condemns 
the  practice,  as  half  or  more  of  the  trees  are 
likely  to  be  males,  a  big  majority  of  the  others 
worthless,  and  the  few  good  ones  inferior  to  any 
named  variety  and  so  variable  in  quality  that 
they  can  be  sold  for  much  less  than  standard  price. 
If  anyone  insists  on  raising  seedlings,  he  should 
get  seeds  from  the  United  States  Government  or 
make  certain  described  seed  selections. 

The  offshoots  are  being  imported  from  Africa, 
Arabia  and  all  date-growing  regions  of  the  world, 
the  author  visiting  these  districts  in  search  for 
improved  varieties  and  instruction  in  growing  and 
curing  methods,  which  are  told  of  in  the  book. 
The  California  grower  can  therefore  get  offshoots 
of  the  best  varieties  produced  anywhere.  These 
offshoots  after  importation  are  grown  under  Gov- 
ernment regulations  in  a  nursery  for  a  year  be- 
fore being  removed  to  orchard  on  account  of 
quarantine  regulations.  This  also  serves  to  root 
them  properly,  much  loss  formerly  having  been 
sustained  with  offshoots.  By  the  application  of 
bottom  heat,  however,  very  recently  practiced,  a 
great  saving  of  offshoots  is  made  and  they  are 
started  into  growth  much  earlier.  The  quaran- 
tine treatment  also  serves  to  kill  two  date  scales 
found  all  over  the  date-growing  world,  thus  giv- 
ing American  growers  a  big  advantage  over  all 
competitors.  Date  curing  methods  also  have  been 
devised  here  that  enable  the  American  grower  to 
get  a  more  abundant  crop  by  a  good  margin  and 
better  fruit.  California  fruit  packing  methods 
also  enable  the  prices  to  greatly  surpass  those 


As  to  fertilizer,  we  have  always  considered  well 
decomposed  barn  manure  to  be  the  best.  One 
experiment  had  with  wood  ashes  produced  good 
results.  Teibble  Bros. 

Elk  Grove. 

[A  good  commercial  fertilizer  for  strawberries 
should  contain  about  8  to  10%  phosphoric  acid, 
partly  from  superphosphate  and  partly  organic ; 
5%  nitrogen,  about  2%  organic;  and  10%  potash 
from  the  sulphate.  It  can  be  applied  in  January 
or  February. — Editor.] 


Date  Industry. 

for  foreign  dates.  These  advantages  and  the  at- 
tention to  growing  and  handling  put  the  Califor- 
nia grower  on  a  very  fine  footing.  In  fact,  the 
auth«r  figures  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
California  owner  of  a  bearing  orchard  should 
make  $1000  per  acre  per  year. 

The  date  has  both  male  and  female  trees;  that 
is,  fruit-producing  and  pollen-producing  trees.  In 
the  latter  there  is  as  much  advantage  of  variety 
selection  as  in  the  former,  as  some  males  are 
much  greater  producers  of  pollen  than  others ; 
the  pollen  of  some  is  vastly  superior  to  others, 
can  be  kept  longer,  a  year  or  so,  and  various 
other  unique  factors  enter  in.  The  pollenizing  is 
done  by  hand,  but  is  very  easily,  quickly  and 
cheaply  done.  By  getting  the  right  male  trees, 
much  better  than  the  average  results  are  secured, 
and  ground  otherwise  given  to  male  trees  can  be 
used  for  females.  Seedling  males  are  about  as 
unsatisfactory  as  seedling  females. 

An  interesting  point  in  date  production  is  that 
the  only  systematic  artificial  ripening  or  curing 
experiments  ever  conducted  have  been  made  in 
America,  although  the  Arabs  get  partial  results 
by  traditional  methods.  By  this  artificial  ripen- 
ing, more  of  the  crop  is  utilized,  loss  from  birds 
and  insects  is  prevented,  and  the  quality  is  fre- 
quently improved.  This  artificial  ripening  is  very 
simple,  quick  and  inexpensive. 

There  is  much  choice  in  selection  of  varieties, 
which  the  author  discusses  in  detail,  describing 
in  one  division  of  the  book  all  the  leading  world 
varieties.  There  are  both  early  ripening  and  late 
ripening  dates,  soft  dates  and  dry  dates,  dates 
easy  to  harvest  and  dates  expensive  to  harvest. 
In  fact,  there  are  so  many  points  which  the  grower 
or  prospective  grower  can  take  advantage  of  that 
the  man  who  gets  off  on  the  right  foot  is  sure 
to  far  outstrip  the  man  that  neglects  to  study 
the  subject  thoroughly.  Yet  the  subject  is  sim- 
ple, easily  understood  and  easily  practiced  in 
fleld  work. 

The  author  in  the  preface  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  proper  spelling  of  date  names,  because 
for  a  number  of  reasons  accuracy  and  uniformity 
with  other  countries  is  highly  desirable.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  date  growers  and  handlers  will 
start  off  right  on  this  line, -or  make  corrections 
where  they  are  now  wrong  and  will  not  by  early 
mistakes  perpetuate  wrong  names.         D.  J.  W. 


A  NEW  EDIBLE  ROOT  FROM  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Marsden  Manson.] 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  engaged  in 
the  useful  research  for  and  introduction  of  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  serve  for  new  industries,  food  or  ornamen- 
tation. Among  them  is  an  edible  root  from  the 
tropical,  but  elevated,  portions  of  the  Andes,  nota- 
bly Venezuela.  It  is  botanically  known  as  Arri- 
cacia  xanthorrhiza  and  belongs  to  the  apiacea. 
It  is  a  near  kin  to  our  wild  parsnip,  the  celery 
root  and  the  edible  parsnip,  but  is  more  delicate, 
richer  in  protein,  and  is  wider  in  its  range  of 
preparation  for  food. 

It  is  reputed  not  to  thrive  at  low  altitudes  and 
to  grow  best  at  from  5,000  feet  upward,  and  at 
temperatures  of  about  20° C.  or  68°F.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advises  the  writer  that 
it  has  not  been  successfully  grown  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  raised  it  for  two  seasons  in 
San  Francisco.  The  first  season  two  of  the  bulb- 
ous cuttings  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  were 
received  from  the  Department.    These  grew  well 


and  in  the  fall  were  sacrificed,  one  to  science  ar 
the  other  to  curiosity,  after  cutting  off  the  bull 
ous  upper  roots  for  further  propagation. 

The  larger  root  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
California  for  analysis  and  the  following  results 
reported : 

Per  cent. 


Water    17.57 

Ash    6.64 

Protein    9.45 

Crude  fiber   5.42 

Fat   1.88 

Carbohydrates    59.20 


This  shows  a  very  high  percentage  of  protein 
which  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


Arricacia  Xanthorrhiza 


root  was  not  analyzed  until  after  a  portion  of 
the  water  had  evaporated;  the  percentage  of  pro- 
tein is,  however,  rich,  and  the  root  of  high  food 
value. 

The  smaller  root  was  tried  in  the  following 
ways : 

Scraped  clean  and  boiled  in  slightly  salted 
water  until  tender : 

(1)  Mashed  hot  and  served  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper; 

(2)  Fried  in  small  patties  with  butter; 

(3)  Sliced  cold  and  served  as  a  salad  with  oil, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  black  pepper. 

In  all  of  these  forms  the  flavor  was  delicate, 
the  root  tender  and  readily  digested. 

The  bulbous  roots  were  cut  off  and  planted  the 
following  season,  four  in  San  Francisco  and  eight 
in  San  Joaquin  county  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
foothills  east  of  Stockton.  The  severity  of  the 
frost  last  spring  and  the  lack  of  rain  killed  all 
of  these,  but  the  experiment  will  again  be  tried. 

Of  the  four  planted  in  San  Francisco,  two  grew, 
but  the  lack  of  moisture  and  inability  to  look 
after  them  carefully  resulted  in  raising  only  two. 
These  yielded  some  10  or  12  bulbs,  which  will 
be  carefully  tried  in  several  localities.  A  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  two  roots  with  tops  is  ap- 
pended. 

This  valuable  root  can  undoubtedly  be  acclima- 
tized. It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  slow 
grower  and  tender  as  to  frost,  but  the  skill  and 
persistent  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Introduction,  aided  by  other  workers,  will  over- 
come these  deficiencies  and  add  a  highly  valu- 
able food  to  our  lists.  . 

November  9,  1913. 
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Cost  of  Handling  Money. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 1,  1913,  you  have  an  editorial 
headed  "What  is  it  worth  to  handle 
money?"  and  in  this  editorial  you  quote 


TRIE 

TO 
NAME 


ALL  VARIETIES 


of  fruits,  both  citrus  and  deciduous,  as 
well  as  nuts,  berries,  vines,  etc..  in 
every  good  sort,  can  be  obtained  from 
these  great  California  nurseries  at  at- 
tractive prices.  Our  stock  is  grown 
under  ideal  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions by  experts — and  is  guaranteed 
(rue  to  name. 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 

Frnlt  Trees 

Grape  Vines 

Berries 

Nats 

Ornamental  Shurbs 

Plants  and  Vines 

Evergreens 

Palms 

CypresN 

and  a  fine  stock  of 

Hardy  Field  Grown  Roses 

We  take  particular  care  in  packing 
and  shipping  to  see  that  all  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  reach  their  destination  In 
first  class  shape,  and  sell  no  stock  that 
we  wouldn't  be  willing  to  plant  our- 
selves. 


CONSULT  WITH  US  FREE 

about  your  plans.  Our  advice  and 
suggestions  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
We  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  your 
locality  and  can  intelligently  counsel 
with  you  about  what  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results. 


Our  book,  "California   Horticulture"  is 

a  reliable  guide  for  every  planter.  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Price  25c  postpaid.  Sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  stamps  or  coin. 


ncherCje 

Nurseries 

^Sp^  B°x  ">  Fresno.  California 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking,  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb,  Berry  and 

Cactus  Specialist. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Townt 

Dealers  In  87  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D»nrn    Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angela 
rnrcn   Blake.  McFall  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore 


from  an  article  written  by  the  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
California,  Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  and 
published  in  the  "Sacramento  Bee"  under 
date  of  October  18th.  You,  however, 
quote  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Henderson's  re- 
marks and  omit  the  explanatory  context, 
so  that  you  have  done  our  proposition  an 
injustice  in  that  you  make  it  appear  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  "conspiracy"  to  tajje 
advantage  of  the  farmers.  I  am  giving 
below  the  full  quotation  from  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's article: 

"The  rule  we  have  laid  down  and  pro- 
pose to  follow  is  to  charge  the  borrower 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  per  annum 
more  than  the  money  costs  us.  This 
means  that  our  rate  of  interest  will  fluc- 
tuate in  accordance  with  investment  con- 
ditions, gradually  reducing,  however,  as 
the  company  grows  in  strength  and  repu- 
tation, and  its  bonds  sell  on  a  more  and 
more  favorable  basis. 

"Experience  may  show  that  we  can  do 
business  on  even  a  smaller  margin  than 
2  per  cent,  and  still  allow  for  expenses 
losses,  sinking  funds  and  profits.  If  so, 
we  shall  reduce  the  margin  accordingly, 
and  this  will  mean  even  lower  interest 
rates.  Even  though  we  did  not  volun- 
tarily reduce  our  margin,  if  conditions 
justified  it,  we  would  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  unavoidable  laws  of  competi- 
tion, and  this  company  being  the  first 
in  the  field,  proposes  to  stay  in  the  lead. 
We  believe  2  per  cent  per  annum  is  a 
good  business  margin  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  savings  banks  of  the  coun- 
try enjoy  a  margin  of  about,  that  amount, 
or  a  little  more,  and  our  business  is 
very  closely  akin  to  theirs." 

A  mere  casual  reading  of  the  above 
quotation  in  its  entirely  must  reveal  to 
any  fair-minded  man  the  desire  on  our 
part  to  be  fair  to  the  borrower. 

In  your  editorial  you  refer  to  the  mort- 
gage institutions  of  Europe.  The  Euro- 
pean companies,  semi-governmental  in 
their  nature,  enjoy  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which  this  company  will  not 
have,  as  for  example,  free  postage,  sum- 
mary legal  powers  in  dispossessing  de- 
linquent borrowers,  guaranteed  titles,  etc., 
and  they  also  enjoy  natural  advantages 
which  can  accrue  to  institutions  created 
in  this  country  only  with  age,  such  as 
fixed  farm  values,  thorough  methods  of 
cultivation,  familiarity  of  the  investing 
public  with  the  bonds  issued,  etc.  There- 
fore, the  small  margin  upon  which  the 
European  companies  operate  is  not  a  fair 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  our  efforts. 

Now,  please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  we  are  creating 
with  our  own  money  and  efforts  a  purely 
philanthropic  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  We  believe 
our  corporation  will  be  profitable  to  those 
who  have  put  up  their  money  to  organ- 
ize it  and  are  contributing  their  services 
to  manage  it,  and  we  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  sign  that  it  will  be  helpful 
to  the  farmers,  because  no  .institution 
which  will  use  its  credit  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  we  will  do  can  maintain  its  stand- 
ing and  continue  its  usefulness  unless  it 
can  show  a  profit  on  its  operations,  and 
while  it  might  be  very  advantageous  to 
a  few  farmers  if  we  would  lend  all  our 
money  at  cost  and  render  our  services 
free  of  charge,  we  probably  could  not 
long  continue  to  exist  on  that  basis. 

I  have  yet  to  be  shown  that  in  the 
long  run  the  semi-governmental  institu- 
tions are  as  advantageous  for  the  farm- 
ers as  the  private  institutions  such  as 
ours.  Even  in  paternalistic  Germany  the 
semi-governmental  institutions  are  losing 
ground  in  favor  of  the  private  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Gordon  Jones  in  Senate  Doc- 
ument 212  states: 

"Private  capital  is  now  successfully 
competing  with  these  government-fostered 


This  Farmer 
increased  his  profits 
from  6  to  18  per  cent 

THE  profits  from  a  fifteen  acre  farm  in  Santa  Clara  County  returned  6 
per  cent  income  on  a  $1,000  acre  valuation  from  1899  to  1911. 

The  ordinary  successful  farm  methods  were  practiced,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  crop  three  years  in  succession.  The  biggest  year  the  gross 
ci  op  brought  $2515.  Every  third  year  the  crop  ran  down  to  $154  to  $425. 
In  1911  the  owner  of  the  farm  wrote  to  us.  We  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  advised  accordingly.  The  GAVIOTA  BRAND  of  Fertilizer  was 
used,  spraying  was  advised  and  a  change  of  agricultural  methods  enforced. 
The  Result:  1911,  $4,080  crop;  1912,  $3,800  crop;  1913,  estimated  crop  $4,500. 
Average  net  income  for  three  years  after  deducting  cost  of  fertilizer 
sprays  and  cost  of  operation,  18  per  cent  or  $2,684  on  a  $1,000  per  acre  valu- 
ation.  We'll  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  the  owner. 

Our  service  department  under  the  management  of  P.  L.  McCreary,  who 
was  for  five  yea  s  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  department  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  and  for  three  years  previous  to  that  engaged  in  soil  and 
water  work  for  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  piepared  to  per- 
form the  same  service  for  you.  It  costs  you  nothing.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  know  all  about  fertilizers  and  fertilization.  We  have  just  issued  a 
book  written  by  Mr.  McCreary  that  will  give  you  complete  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  Send  for  it  today  stating  your  acreage  and  kind  of  crops  you 
raise.   It's  free. 

Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SECURITY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California.  Chapm<tn  Fertilizer  Co., 
217  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 

GAVIOTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  OF  QUALITY 
Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Gaviota  brand  contains  the  best. 


Successful 

Farming 

Requires 

Sound 

Business 

Judgment 


U^^^IAT^1^^  Animal 


Fertilizers  feed 
f  i  into  the  soil 
[that  which 
the  crops 
took  from  it 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Fertilizer  made  according  to  the  formula  your  soil  and  crops  need, 
is  animal  fertilizer.  Write  for  our  new  and  carefully  prepared  book 
on  fertilizer. 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townscnd  St.,  San  Francisco 


TREES — UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALL  AW  AY,  R  F.  D-  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Sempervipens   Cactus  Farm 

JOHN  ZUUR,  Prop.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue. 
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have  a  magnifi- 
cent stock  of  citrus 
trees  In  all  varieties. 

ORANGES 
LEMONS, 

also  a  line  stock  ol 

OLIVES 

and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL, TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES, 
ETC.  Our  stock  being  all  grown  in 
the  choicest  spots  in  California — 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— insures  it's  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties of  trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 

about  December 
1st.  Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy  when 
ready? 


NURSERY 
CATALOGUE 


sent  tree  on 
application. 

It  will  interest  you. 


IT  DESCRIBES 
Fruit  Trees,  Nat  Trees,  Including 
Baddcd  and  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Walnut  Seedlings. 


An  immense  stock  of 

ORNAMENTALS 

of  native  growth  and  whatever 
is  best  adapted  to  California  con- 
ditions, for  Town  Lots,  Avenues 
or  Parking. 

NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

of  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Stock. 

Don't  forget  our  Pedigreed 
French  Prune  Trees  and  our 
Pedlgreen  Blenheim  Apricot. 

LEONARD  COWS  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhlll,  Cal. 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better 
than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water 
Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling 
line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on 
the  present  market  is  as  good.  Our  catalog 
will  convince  you.  Write  forit.  You  might 
as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and 
cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something 
cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than 
inferior.  We  are  ."leasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503  MARKET  STREET  ' 


associations  in  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  long-term  mortgage  banks. 
Bonds  issued  by  both  government-fos- 
tered and  privately  owned  land-mortgage 
associations  sell  on  a  substantial  parity. 
They  have  proven  to  be  such  safe  and 
dependable  securities  that  the  savings  of 
the  working  class  as  well  as  trust  and 
court  controlled  funds  are  invested  in 
them." 

He  also  calls  attention  to  some  recent 
failures  of  the  semi-governmental  co-oper- 
ative institutions,  which  failures  seem 
to  me  to  presage  the  ultimate  downfall 
of  the  system,  as  they  reveal  its  inher- 
ent fundamental  error  of  permitting  bor- 
rowers to  pass  upon  their  own  securities. 

This  whole  proposition  of  what  is  best 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  agricultural 
credits  is  one  which  must  be  handled  in 
a  fair,  open-minded  and  unprejudiced 
spirit.  You  should  not  encourage  among 
farmers  that  narrow  minded  view  that 
everybody  who  makes  a  dollar  is  one  dol- 
lar crooked.  The  laborer  is  still  worthy 
of  his  hire  as  he  was  of  old,  and  when 
an  institution  is  founded  on  sound  lines 
with  a  worthy  object  of  rendering  to 
the  farmers  of  this  State  a  beneficial  ser- 
vice the  proposition  should  have  your 
support  at  every  opportunity. 

Norman  Lombard, 
Secy.-Treas.,  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

San  Francisco. 

[Our  attitude  is  distinctly  friendly  to 
your  undertaking:  we  consider  it  a  time- 
ly and  enterprising  line  of  banking  which 
may  incidentally  be  of  much  advantage 
to  farmers,  and  therefore  we  wish  it  suc- 
cess. The  only  general  objection  we  have 
urged  is  that  it  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mand in  this  country  which  is  arising 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  European  ex- 
perience. In  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions and  expectations  of  its  organizers 
it  cannot  meet  that  demand,  because  it 
has  costs  to  cover  and  requirements  of 
profits  to  fill  which  European  institu- 
tions of  similar  type  do  not  have — either 
because  of  government  favors  or  because 
officers  serve  without  compensation  and 
stockholders  receive  interest  and  not  div- 
idends. We  are  not  criticizing  your  pole 
— we  simply  say  it  cannot  reach  the  per- 
simmon. European  bankers  did  not  de- 
velop agricultural  credit  as  it  is  now 
known  abroad,  and  American  bankers 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  this  country — 
though  they  may  do  many  good  things. 

As  to  the  partial  quotation  which  you 
deem  unfair:  we  were  simply  comparing 
the  cost  of  handling  money  here  and 
there.  We  quoted  enough  to  show  that 
you  were  starting  on  about  the  basis  of 
the  savings  banks'  costs  and  profits.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hopeful  prom- 
ises with  which  this  fact  was  gilded. 
They  are  such  as  every  public-spirited, 
conservative  banker  cherishes — but  they 
also  do  not  reach  the  particular  persim- 
mon which  the  American  people  is  in- 
tending to  secure. 

Your  quotation  from  Gordon  Jones  is 
pertinent,  for  Mr.  Jones  is  a  bright 
banker  also.  The  statement  does,  how- 
ever, include  the  fact  that  private  bank- 
ers abroad  are  competing  on  the  basis 
of  a  cost  of  handling  money  of  one-half 
to  one  per  cent  and  find  it  profitable  to 
handle  money  on  such  a  narrow  basis  as 
that.  We  are  not  claiming  that  it  can 
be  done  on  such  a  basis  in  this  country. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  can  or  not, 
but  in  that,  perhaps  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  the  European  bankers  were  a  dec- 
ade ago,  for  they  scouted  the  whole  prop- 
osition until  government-aided-and-pro- 
moted  co-operation  among  borrowers 
showed  the  bankers  this  financial  wonder 
of  the  century. 

We  intend  to  be  fair  and  generous  in 
this  matter  of  fair  finance  for  farming, 
but  we  cannot  stultify  ourselves  by  shout- 
ing that  half  a  loaf  is  a  whole  bakery. — 
Editor.] 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees ;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1913-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,     Ceres,  Cal. 


Quality  in  Our  Nursery  Stock  and 
Service  to  Our  Customers 

has  built  up  our  business,  and  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  order, 
the  same  kind  of  Sen  Ice  and  duality  goes  into  both.  We  are  in  specially 
favorable  position  to  All  your  planting  needs  for  the  coming  season.  Our 
stock,  for  this  season's  selling  Is  of  exceptionally  high  standard  and  this, 
coupled  with  our  policy  of  co-operntlon  and  service  for  the  buyer,  should  make 
your  dealings  with  us  memorable  for  good  trees  and  fnlr  treatment. 

Our  catalog  is  free  on  request. 


Tfio  FRESN 


eryCqInc 


HON  E  ST^ga^^. STOCK. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL,   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CAL,.,  REPORTSi 
"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids    growth    of    legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONAD  NOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Fertilizer 


Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  apply  this  rich  Phosphorus  fertilizer 
to  your 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  winter  rains  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  this  means  that  the  available 
plant  food  will  help  the  fruiting  next  year  wonderfully. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Write  for  this 

ursery  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANILiLO  OUIVES. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Stock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 
If  you  anticipate  planting  Apples,  Roses  or  any 
other  stock,  write  for  our  beautiful  1013-14 
Nursery  Cntulog,  which  is  full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions and  of  interest  to  every  planter. 

CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC., 
1200-1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd..  Claremont,  Cal. 
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Improving  Heavy  Land. 


Sandy  soil  or  light  soil  generally  is 
valued  much  higher  in  California  than  in 
most  places,  for  it  is  usually  both  fertile 
and  quite  enduring,  and  has  other  quali- 
ties in  its  favor.  The  simon  pure  adobe 
is  not  highly  regarded  by  most  persons, 
for  although  rich  in  plant  food  and  very 
durable,  the  difficulty  of  working  it,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  in  exactly  the  right  con- 
dition, is  likely  to  offset  in  the  minds  of 
its  owners  any  other  advantages  which  it 
may  have. 

There  are,  however,  ways  to  overcome 
its  refractory  disposition  which  permit  it 
to  retain  all  its  good  qualities  and  make 
it  give  up  most  of  its  bad.  We  have  talked 
of  all  these  individually  or  collectively  off 
and  on,  but  the  following  from  the  Eng- 
lish Farm  and  Home  will  be  the  first 
time  for  quite  a  while  that  the  subject 
is  discussed  at  all  in  detail. 

The  farmer  of  stiff  clay  land  has  many 
difficulties  of  cultivation  to  contend  with 
which  are  unknown  to  the  light  land 
farmer,  but  he  has  the  compensation  that 
his  land  is  retentive  of  any  manure  he 
gives  it,  while  it  usually  has  more  natural 
reserves  of  plant  food  than  a  light  soil. 
What  it  needs  most  is  mechanical  im- 
provement to  make  it  work  more  easily. 
There  is  much  in  knowing  the  right  time 
to  cultivate. 

Drainage  is,  of  course,  the  first  essen- 
tial, because  clay  land  is  generally  cold 
and  wet,  owing  to  its  water-holding  pow- 


MR.  GROWER! 


Remember  —  Nitrate  —  and 
Lime  is  the  right  combination 
—  producing  right  results  — 
immediately  —  with  the  right 
effect  in  the  end. 

13%  Nitrogen  and  25-30% 
Soluble  Lime  in  the  form  of 
Calcium  Carbonate. 


C.  HENRY 

»*SMITH 


Iacorporated. 

Sll  California  St. 
Saa  Francisco. 


TRADE  "M ARK 


Agin.  Pac.  Coast 
aid  Haw  nil. 


Beldi  Barley 

A  new  and  heavy  yielding  type. 
Recommended  by  University  of 
California. 


Brewing,  Feed  or  Hay 


Seed  for  Sale. 

La  HACIENDA,  INC. 
Marysvllle,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  fifty- 
eight  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ers  and  the  impervious  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil. Assuming  the  land  to  have  been 
properly  drained,  deep  stirring  of  the  sub- 
soil plays  an  important  part  in  rendering 
the  soil  drier  and  warmer.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  deep  plowing.  The 
land  should  be  plowed  first  and  then  the 
steam  cultivator  put  through  as  deep  as 
possible.  This  will  break  up  the  subsoil 
without  dragging  clods  of  it  to  the  sur- 
face. Never  omit  the  preliminary  plow- 
ing. But  all  tms  has  nothing  actually  to 
do  with  manuring,  though  it  is  closely 
connected  with  it. 

Clay  Burning. —  (The  following  will  be 
interesting,  but  of  little  or  no  practical 
value  here.) 

Clay  soil  is  plastic  and  sticky,  because 
the  particles  of  soil  are  so  extremely  fine. 
There  is  nothing  gritty  in  its  composition 
to  keep  it  from  running  together  in  a 
close  mass.  If  we  could  add  tons  of  sharp 
sand,  this  would  improve  matters,  but  so 
much  would  be  required  that  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  on  a  farming  scale, 
though  the  gardener  finds  the  plan  useful. 
'Bbere  is  no  better  method  of  adding  gritty 
matter  than  by  burning  some  of  the  clay 
and  plowing  in  the  red  ashes  or  ballast. 
A  dressing  of  about  16  tons  per  acre  of 
such  burned  clay  will  work  a  vast  im- 
provement in  clay  land.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  lasting  improvement,  because  the  burnt 
clay  can  never  again  become  sticky,  but 
remains  always  in  the  form  of  gritty  par- 
ticles in  the  soil,  making  it  more  porous 
and  much  easier  to  work.  To  some  ex- 
tent, moreover,  the  dressing  acts  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  insoluble  potash  in  the  clay 
being  rendered  soluble  and  available  to 
the  plants  by  burning. 

The  fire  should  be  started  where  it  is 
easy  to  get  at  a  good  depth  of  subsoil,  as 
on  a  slope.  A  good  fire  is  made  with  wood 
and  coal,  and  then  a  layer  of  clay  put  on. 
Fine  coal  (slack)  has  to  be  sprinkled  in 
the  clay  before  adding  another  layer.  The 
ballast  heap  needs  daily  attention,  adding 
clay  and  coal  as  soon  as  the  fire  shows 
signs  of  burning  through. 

Liming. — A  dressing  of  lime  is  a  great 
help  toward  making  clay  soil  more  work- 
able. The  reason  is  that  it  cements  the 
very  fine  particles  in  the  clay  into  larger 
bodies,  which  do  not  cling  together  so 
tenaciously.  The  benefit  has  to  be  expe- 
rienced to  be  fully  believed.  At  the  same 
time  the  lime  releases  insoluble  potash, 
of  which  clay  generally  has  a  large  re- 
serve. 

To  work  this  mechanical  improvement 
in  clay  land,  a  fairly  heavy  dressing  of 
lime  should  be  given,  such  as  two  tons  per 
acre  of  the  ordinary  quicklime  in  lumps. 
The  best  way  to  apply  this  is  to  do  it 
evenly  about  the  field  in  small  heaps,  cov- 
ered with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  soil.  In  a 
few  days  the  lime  will  have  slaked  to  a 
powder,  when  it  can  be  spread  with  shov- 
els and  plowed  in.  This  work  is  best  done 
in  autumn  or  winter,  but  any  time  while 
the  land  is  vacant  will  do. 

Manures  Required. — Of  course,  farm- 
yard or  stable  manure  improves  the  con- 
dition of  clay  land.  The  organic  matter 
thus  supplied  helps  to  keep  the  clay  parti- 
cles apart  and  render  the  soil  more  open. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  not  the  same 
demand  for  heavy  and  continuous  dung- 
ing as  there  is  on  hungry  light  land, 
which  seems  to  eat  up  any  amount  of  this 
manure.  What  aung  is  put  into  clay  soil 
remains  there  for  some  time,  but  on  sandy 
soil  it  disappears  entirely  after  a  few 
months. 

With  regard  to  chemical  fertilizers,  the 
chief  lack  of  clay  soil  is  phosphates.  There 
is  generally  plenty  of  potash,  which  is  set 
free  by  lime  and  by  the  soda  base  in  nit- 
rate of  soda.  Nitrogen  is  present,  but  it 
becomes  available  slowly,  as  is  shown  by 
the  slow  decomposition  of  farmyard  ma- 
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Narcissus— Daffodils 

One  of  the  very  first  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  Spring. 
"Paper  White  Narcissus"  is  practically  as  early  as 
the  Crocus.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  some  of  these  in 
your  garden.    They  are  inexpensive  and  easily  grown. 

Send  for  our  1913  Bulb  Catalogue. 
It  fully  describes  some  new  Daffo- 
dils, and  the  new  Poetaz  Narcissus 
which  we  are  offering  this  year  and 
many  other  new  and  beautiful  bulbs. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALFALFA  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 
Orders  Now  Booked  for  Plants  and  Trees 
for  Winter  Planting. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


The  Largest  Seed*  House  on  the  Coast 


117  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
li(irti<,ulluri.sts  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  t  lie  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARMOGERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application    will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage   if   the   crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
Without  and  With 
Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 

Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 

All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Oft 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California, 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  Its  needs  In  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY!    BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 
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TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  soil  grom  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  oat  foot-hill  dis- 
trict la  free  from  every  disease  ar 
pest. 

Writ*  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  177 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARE    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  canning  berries  the 
world  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Brlceland,  Cal. 


HONEST  TREES  ATI 
HONEST  PRICES 

Orjer  your  trees  direct  from  longest 
established,  most  reliable  nursery  in  the 
West.     Saw  money -avoid  disapparnt- 
500  acres — 50  yean  thoroughly 
reliable  dealings.    Get  our  list  and  prices 
before  you  buy  a  tree  : 

THE 

W00DBURN  NURSERIES 

Woodburn,  Ore. 


Grow 


Big  profits— little  work,  no  trouble,  Anyone  c 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now  -first  crop  In  Hi 
weeks.  You  oan  sell  more  than  you  oan  grow 
You  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  you  now 
Free— furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  arndt 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
tor  Interesting  booklet, 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  MC.k 
UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL^ 


SPINELESS 

CACTUS 

We  are  now  offering  for  spring  de- 
livery— forage  Robusta,  Hemet,  Mel- 
rose Special  and  Quilotta,  Niagara, 
Gravity,  fruiting.  These  are  Burbank's 
improved  standard  varieties — send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  J.  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

ll«-118  E.  7th  Street.  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 


nure  mentioned  above.  Phosphates  are  al- 
ways wanted.  It  is  on  such  land  that 
basic  slag  shows  its  greatest  and  most 
rapid  benefits,  and  this  is  usually  the  best 
service  of  phosphates,  particularly  on 
grass  land.  It  should  be  tried  also  for  the 
root  crops,  and  for  autumn  sown  cereals. 
For  the  spring  sown  cereals  superphos- 
phate is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

(Superphosphate  is  probably  to  be  more 
commended  than  basic  slag  in  California, 
considering  price  and  effect  on  plants.) 

Bare  Fallowing. — It  is  hardly  possible 
to  keep  stiff  clay  land  clean  without  an 
occasional  bare  fallow,  which  certainly 
does  much  to  improve  its  condition.  The 
effect  is  seen  in  improved  crops  for  sev- 
eral years  afterward.  Weeds  cannot  be 
dragged  out  of  clay  as  out  of  light  soils,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  kill  them  by  baking 
them  dry  in  a  summer  fallow.  At  the 
same  time  this  gives  a  good  opportunity 
to  stir  the  subsoil  by  deep  cultivation,  al- 
ways remembering  to  plow  the  surface 
first. 


KILLING  WEEDS  WHEN  YOU 
PLOW. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  an- 
swer to  "Farmer,"  Sutter  county,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  October  18,  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  control  Johnson 
grass  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  writer 
begs  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remedy 
called  "Nonpareil"  morning  glory  and 
Johnson  grass  exterminator,  offered  for 
sale  by  Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer,  of 
San  Francisco,  as  advertised  in  your  col- 
umns. It  is  a  preparation  with  carbon 
bisulphide  as  a  base.  The  "Presto"  plow- 
tank  and  outfit,  which  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, also  shown  in  the  advertisement,  is 
a  new  invention,  designed  to  secure  very 
cheap  and  effective  distribution. 

Nonpareil  is  very  volatile  and  evapor- 
ates very  quickly.  It  should  not  be  sprin- 
kled on  top  of  the  ground,  but  medium 
deep  plowing  is  recommended.  By  hav- 
ing pressure  on  the  Presto  plow-tank  at- 
tached to  the  plow  beam,  and  the  right 
kind  of  a  sprinkling  nozzle  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe,  you  can  sprinkle  the  full  width 
of  the  furrow  just  ahead  of  the  plow  be- 
fore the  soil  is  turned  over.  By  having 
a  roller  follow  the  plow  or  in  case  of 
gang  plows,  the  full  width  of  the  plows, 
will  make  the  ground  firm  on  the  sur- 
face, avoiding  any  evaporation,  leaving 
the  gases  to  penetrate  the  loose  soil  be- 
low. It  is  claimed  that  you  can  plant  a 
crop  less  than  a  month  after  the  appli- 
cation. 

In  order  to  obtain  best  results,  the 
rainy  season  is  the  right  time  to  -use 
Nonpareil.  The  process  might  be  called 
the  "Driscoll  process,"  as  F.  M.  Driscoll, 
cultivating  large  acreages  of  berries  and 
vegetables  between  San  Jose  and  Hay- 
ward,  has  tried  this  remedy  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  declares  it  is  an  absolute 
success.  He  was  the  first  party  to  give 
the  manufacturers  the  idea  of  what  could 
and  what  should  be  done  to  exterminate 
all  the  weeds  in  California. 

San  Francisco.  P.  M.  Paulson. 

A  staff  writer  of  the  Rural  Press  who 
has  seen  the  operations  at  Mr.  Driscoll's 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  writes: 
"Patches  of  morning  glory  treated  a  year 
ago  by  hand  hoeing  and  pouring  on  the 
substance  do  not  show  any  evidences  of 
it  at  present;  in  fact,  we  were  shown 
roots  at  one  place  which  had  been  re- 
cently treated  and  they  were  found  to 
be  killed  at  least  12  inches  below  the 
surface." 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


=Whcn  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX— Buy  REX-Use  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide -Insecticide-Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 


-OR- 


Rex  rVIiscible  Oils 


-OR- 


Rex  Distillates 

 OR  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.   No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  is  My  Hired  Man 

His  name  is  Hercules  Dynamite,  and  he  beats 
four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when  it  comes  to 
planting  trees.    He's  cheaper,  too. 

I  planted  my  orchard  five  years  ago — blasted  the  holes 
in  the  Fall,  left  them  open  to  the  weather  all  Winter, 
and  put  the  trees  out  in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite 

saved  me  time,  labor  and  money. 

Now  I've  got  the  finest  young  orchard  in  the  country. 
My  trees  came  into  bearing  sooner  than  any  spade-planted 
trees  you  ever  saw.  My  first  year  losses  were  less. 
Dynamite  breaks  up  the  ground  and  gives  the  roots  a 
chance  to  grow  and  get  nourishment.  Stop  stooping 
over  a  spade !    Let  Hercules  work  for  you. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation,"  and  learn 
how  to  practice  it.    Mention  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dept.  54. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,        San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

George  Roeding,  Claude  Tribble,  F.  W. 
Popenoe,  and  Charles  F.  Collins  repre- 
sented this  State  at  the  American  Ponio 
logical  Society  at  Washington,  November 
17th. 

There  were  500  entries  containing  2500 
boxes  of  apples  on  display  at  the  Annual 
Apple  Show  held  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
this  week. 

The  raisin  shipments  for  the  last  three 
months  have  been  larger,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1912,  than  any  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  For  the  three 
months  there  were  36,000  tons  shipped. 

It  is  reported  that  the  blight  has  seri- 
ously damaged  the  apple  orchards  in 
Chelon  county,  Washington. 

A  new  method  of  shipping  fresh  ber- 
ries is  being  tried  out  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Bliss 
of  Santa  Cruz,  who  first  dipped  them  in 
parafflne  wax.  The  results  are  said  to 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  dispatch  from  Fresno  states  that  the 
Malaga  crop  is  about  shipped  out,  but  that 
the  Emperor  shipments  will  be  continued 
until  December  I, 

The  Fresno  Fruit  Growers  Co.  has 
shipped  two  carloads  of  Emperor  grapes 
from  Wasco  during  the  last  week. 

E.  W.  Ehmann,  manager  of  the  Ehniann 
Olive  Co.  at  Oroville.  states  that  the  olive 
crop  in  that  district  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  State.  As  much  as  $200  per  ton 
has  been  paid  in  some  instances  where 
the  crop  was  exceptionally  good. 

The  Associated  company  at  Fresno  an- 
nounces that  the  raisin  crop  is  about  45% 
short  for  the  year. 

The  Apple  Annual  started  at  Mendo- 
cino the  fore  part  of  this  week  and  is 
expected  to  be  very  successful. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Gravenstein 
Apple  Show  Association  was  held  at  Se- 
bastopol  last  week.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  show  next  year,  but  the  exact  loca- 
tion was  not  decided  upon. 

A  report  from  Porterville  states  that 
many  of  tne  farmers  around  Poplar  are 
expecting  to  plant  olives  this  year. 


Citrus  Notes. 

The  first  two  cars  of  oranges  shipped 
by  the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
left  Thermalito  last  week.  From  now  on 
it  is  expected  that  the  shipments  will 
be  heavy  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  00  cars  of  oranges 
per  day  will  be  shipped  from  Lindsay, 
starting  this  week.  The  fruit  is  coloring 
up  very  well  and  the  quality  is  said  to 
be  good. 

The  lemon-packing  season  started  in 
Fresno  county  last  week,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  trees  are  in  fine  shape. 


A  trainload  of  oranges  shipped  from 
Porterville  last  week  was  expected  to 
make  the  remarkably  quick  trip  to  the 
East  in  166  hours. 

The  first  shipment  of  tangerines  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  from  Butte 
county  and  as  the  stock  was  of  good  qual- 
ity and  color  sold  readily  at  $2.75  to 
$3.25  per  box. 

L.  A.  Banks  &  Co.  of  Sanger  shipped 
their  first  carload  of  oranges  last  week 
and  the  quality  was  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally good. 

H.  V.  M.  Hall,  quarantine  inspector  at 
San  Diego,  made  a  seizure  of  oranges  at 
that  port  last  week  which  were  thought 
to  be  infested  with  the  Mexican  fruit -fly 
maggot. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  citrus 
growers  was  held  at  Riverside  last  week. 
Several  hundred  fruit  growers  from  all 
over  southern  California  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  it  was  reported  to  be  a  big 
success. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  Government  crop  report  for  Cali- 
fornia for  November  1  reports  a  smaller 
production  for  corn,  potatoes,  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  oranges  and  sugar  beets  than  in 
1912,  and  quality  mostly  inferior  also. 
Prices  to  producers  for  most  crops  are 
much  better,  especially  for  hogs  and  beef 
cattle.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  as 
to  production,  quality  and  prices  are  given 
for  the  country  in  general. 

The  rains  have  delayed  the  wind-up  of 
the  rice  harvest  in  the  upper  Sacramento. 
Rice  should  have  been  harvested  long 
since,  but.  delays  in  getting  water  on  some 
land  in  early  summer  put  the  rice  back 
several  weeks.  Rain  does,  however,  very 
little  injury  to  rice,  so  It  is  said.  The 
mill  at  Biggs  is  busy  and  a  mill  may  also 
be  erected  at  Gridley.  The  rice  growers 
have  filed  a  request  for  lower  rates  on 
rice  with  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

The  price  of  Durango  cotton  in  Imperial 
county  opened  at  16  cents  f.o.b.  El  Cen- 
tro.  This  is  3  cents  better  than  ordinary 
upland  cotton,  and  it  will  increase  the 
popularity  of  this  variety. 

The  rains  have  been  so  promising  that 
hay  prices  have  dropped  quite  a  bit.  Fine 
crops  are  expected  next  year. 

A  ton  of  cassaba  seed  is  reported  by 
one  of  the  Mendocino  county  papers,  to 


SPECIALS 

FOR  CASH 
PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZE  AND  LIME 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchant*  Ex- 
change Bids.,  San  Francixco. 


Dead  Squirrels 


PI 

|  SQUIRLGOPHENE  | 

Bigger  Crops 

EAC 

1 


KILLS  EACH  SQUIRREL 
LESS    <f    CENT  IN  MONEY 
THAN  J.   MINUTE  IN  TIME 


KILMOL  used  with  the  U.  S.  SQUIRREL  DESTRUCTOR  is  the  most 
efficient  method  known.  It  costs  only  18  to  28  cents  an  acre,  and  can  be 
used  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  waste  ball  method  is  not  efficient — costs  60c.  to  75c.  an  acre  and 
must  be  used  in  wet  weather.  Poisoned  grain  costs  40c  to  50c  an  acre 
and  must  be  used  in  dry  weather;  either  of  these  methods  requires  from 
2  to  5  applications.  With  KILMOL  only  ONE  application  Is  necessary. 
For  these  reasons  and  others  the  Government  uses  and  recommends 
KILMOL. 


Your  Dealer  KILMOL 

Strychnine  Sulphate 
65c  an  ounce 


1  Gallon  Tina   $  1.50 

5  Gallon  Tina    6.00 

55  Gallon  Drama   60.50 


Poisoned  Barley  (Gov't  formula) 
$7.50  for  100-lb.  drum. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
KILMOL,  if  he  does  not 
know  its  advantages  over 
other  methods — then  for  your 
own  protection  send  us  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied,  and  we  will 
send  you  complete  and  con- 
vincing Information  regard- 
ing KILMOL.  Write  today  to 


THIS  SQUIRREL  DE- 
STRUCTOR is  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  13.3  cubic 
feet  of  KILMOL  gas  is  forced 
into  the  squirrel  burrow. 
The  gas  fills  the  burrow,  and 
being  heavier  than  air,  re- 
mains in  the  burrow  several 
hours,  which  means  death  to 
the  squirrel.  Failure  is  im- 
possible. 


'"SflUIBRELDt! 


««8WTF.OUt«» 


1 


Herbert  F.  Dugan.  Dept.  C  2 


$9.75 

1770  Sutter  St., 
Snn  Francisco. 


$1.00  Worth  of  KILMOL.  today  Is  worth  $10.00  worth  of  crops  tomorrow. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  In  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  25,000  Bartlett  Pear, 
10,000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Prune! 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Martinez,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE.  SHEEP  MANURE. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

42»  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


300,000  Sour  Stock 


50,000  Sweet  Stock 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

Fine,  stocky  plants,  8  Inches  up.  Write  us  for  prices  and  several  good  reasons  why 
It  will  pay  you  to  plant  now. 

Navels,  Valenclas,  Lemons,  Seedless  Grapefruit.  We  have  about  50,000  budded  trees 
and  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries  In  the  state.  Send  In  your  order*  for  fall 
or  spring  delivery. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES  F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop. 

Phone — Fair  Oaks,  2520  It.  1,  Paaadena,  Cal. 


There  is  a  good  strong  demand  for  first-class  trees  from  reliable  nurserymen.   We  want  to  again  take  care  of  our  old  customers 
and  supply  some  new  ones  with  what  they  will  need  for  this  season's  planting. 

Submit  to  us  a  list  of  what  you  will  need  at  once,  please,  for  our  estimate  of  cost. 

OUR  CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street  —  Fresno,  Cal. 
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/Pomona 

DeepWell 


No  Jerk,  Jar  or  Vibration. 

IF  you  have  a  deep  well  and  are 
contemplating  a  deep  water  lift, 
it  will  pay  you  to  come  to  Pomona 
and  study  conditions  in  this  valley. 
No  other  section  in  California  has 
spent  as  much  thought,  time  and 
money  on  the  question  of  deep  well 
pumping,  as  have  the  fruit  growers 
of  Pomona  and  other  nearby  sec- 
tions. 

A  deep  well  pumping  plant  calls  for 
a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money,  and  there  are  several  vital 
points  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion other  than  the  pump  itself.  For 
instance:  Who  makes  it?  How  long 
have  they  been  manufacturing  it? 
What  do  you  know  of  its  efficiency 
through  those  who  have  used  it? 

The  best  way  to  get  this  informa- 
tion is  to  obtain  it  at  first  hand,  so 
we  repeat  and  urge  upon  you  very 
strongly  to  visit  Pomona.  If  you 
can't  come  and  will  g«ve  us  some 
details  of  your  problem  we  will  try 
and  place  in  your  hands  such  in- 
formation and  evidence  as  will  be 
most  helpful  to  you. 

[)OMONA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona.  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Gates 
and  Valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agent*: 
PEASE-BCNDY-TAYI.OK  CO., 
Portervllle. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

POINDEXTER  &  SMT'/.HIt,  State  Act*. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company 


Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  Humboldt  counties. 


The  Land  of 
OPPORTUNITY 

Literature  on  request. 


J.  J.  GEARY,  6.  P.  A., 
808  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


have  been  shipped  out  of  Potter  valley 
which  states  that  seed  growing  is  a  prom- 
ising industry  there. 

The  quality  of  the  tomatoes  shipped 
from  Orange  county  this  year  and  the  size 
of  the  crop  are  both  reported  excellent. 
Forty  cars  is  the  amount  estimated  for 
the  season. 

The  lima  bean  crop  of  California  has 
been  estimated  at  1,125,000  bags,  or  2250 
carloads. 

Poultry  News. 

At  the  Napa  county  egg-laying  contest, 
Blom  &  Son's  white  leghorns  have  been 
headed  for  the  first  time,  as  the  molting 
season  has  cut  down  their  egg  production 
greatly.  W.  H.  Pearson's  Buff  Wyandottes 
are  now  in  the  lead.  W.  J.  Otten's  White 
Leghorns  are  third.  Wallace  Rutherford's 
White  Rocks  fourth,  and  other  breeds  well 
represented  among  the  leaders.  Blom  & 
Son's  have  entered  a  pen  of  White  Leg- 
horns in  the  Third  National  Egg  Laying 
Contest  to  be  held  soon  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry.  Asso- 
ciation on  November  15  paid  out  $1664.08 
for  eggs  shipped  the  preceding  month,  or 
44c  per  dozen.  It  paid  out  $553  for  poul- 
try received  in  October. 

The  egg  quotation  at  San  Francisco 
touched  60%c  one  day  recently,  a  high 
mark  of  the  year. 

The  second  annual  poultry  show  of  the 
San  Mateo  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  at  San  Mateo,  December  4  to  7.  En- 
try blanks  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  San  Gregorio. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has 
broken  all  records  for  egg  production  with 
a  hen  who  laid  303  eggs  in  a  year.  Like 
other  record  hens  at  the  college,  she  was 
a  crossbreed. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Modesto 
Poultry  Show  is  a  contest  for  the  finest- 
looking  dozen  eggs  displayed. 

A  Fresno  account  states  that  dealers 
are  delaying  the  purchase  of  turkeys  this 
year.  A  price  of  30c  per  pound  dressed  is 
expected. 

Captain  James  J.  Borree  has  secured  the 
Sawyer  ranch  near  Hayward,  and  will  es- 
tablish a  10,000-hen  plant  thereon. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  Eel  River  Farmers'  Association  is 
organizing  near  Ferndale  for  a  joint  sell- 
ing company. 

A  tentative  agreement  has  been  reached 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  new  irrigation 
in  Butte  county.  It  will  comprise  over 
29,000  acres. 

Work  on  irrigation  canals  in  northern 
Imperial  county  is  rapidly  advancing  and 
water  will  be  on  a  portion  of  75,000  acres 
by  December  1. 

A.  D.  Lindley  is  preparing  to  develop 
by  irrigation  a  section  of  land  near  Ger- 
mantown,  Glenn  county. 

Stevinson  water  users  have  organized 
a  Water  Users  Association. 

Land  owners  in  Grass  Valley,  Nevada, 
are  to  make  an  effort  to  develop  artesian 
water. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  Stan- 
islaus county  supervisors  to  bond  the 
county  for  good  roads. 

Government  surveyors  have  been  inves- 
tigating the  problem  of  irrigation  in  the 
Indian  reservation  at  Hoopa  valley,  Hum- 
boldt county. 

The  advisability  of  planning  a  govern- 
ment irrigation  project  in  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty is  to  be  held  at  Montague,  November 
19,  according  to  advices  from  that  sec- 
tion. If  taken  up  it  would  mean  putting 
100,000  acres  under  irrigation. 

Eight  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
Klamath  Falls  section  was  sold  last  week 
to  James  Ingram  for  a  consideration  of 
$28,000. 

It  is  reported  that  George  Shima,  the 
potato  king,  is  storing  15,000  boxes  of 
onions  at  Stockton,  believing  that  the 
market  will  be  better  in  the  future. 


INSECT  PESTS 
FUNGOUS  DISEASES 


Methods  of  control  are  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  there 
are  no  general  set  of  instructions  that  can  be  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  every  locality  and  under  all  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 

We  desire  to  be  of  real  service  to  fruit  growers  of  the  West, 
and  with  that  motive  in  view  we  have  established  a 

FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU  FOR  ORCHARDISTS 

This  bureau  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  W.  FOSTER,  former  field 
Entomologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  for 
many  years  has  made  a  special  study  of  orchard  problems  under 
Western  conditions  and  his  advice  is  reliable.  Write  him  today 
for  special  blanks.  When  the  questions  on  these  blanks  are 
answered,  Mr.  Foster  will  give  you  specific  and  clear  directions 
for  your  particular  orchard  operations. 

When  expert  advice  is  free— is  it  wise  to  experiment? 

We  Manufacture  "ORCHARD  BRAND"  Spray  Materials 

Special  mixtures  for  specific  insect  and  fungous  troubles. 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  standard,  paste  and  powder,  for  killing  cod- 
ling moth  and  chewing  insects.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Tri-Plumbic, 
paste,  specially  designed  for  use  in  humid,  foggy  sections  of  the 
West.  Arsenite  of  Zinc,  powder,  for  killing  chewing  insects  on 
truck  crops.  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  for  use  on  fruit  trees 
during  dormant  period.  Atomic  Sulphur,  fungicide,  for  use  on 
Peach  trees  to  control  brown  rot;  on  Apple  Trees  to  control 
mildew,  leaf-spots,  cedar-rust  and  scab — also  for  red  spiders 
and  mites.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste,  fungicide  for  general  use 
on  plants;  for  celery  blight,  peach  blight,  etc.  Soluble  Oil  and 
Oil  Emulsion,  for  dormant  treatment  of  fruit  trees  and  for 
pear  thrips,  aphis,  etc. 

Spray  peach  and  apple  trees  NOW  to  prevent  blight  and 
gummosls  next  spring.  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste, 
is  made  from  pure  chemicals  in  concentrated  form — ready  for 
diluting  In  spray  tank. 


General  Chemical  Co.  of  California  XTST 


USE 


Nonpareil 


and  the 


PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 


For  Exterminating  Morn- 
ing Glory,  Johnson  Grass, 
Bermuda  Grass,  and  all 
Weeds,  Insects  and  Germs 
that  dwell  in  the  ground. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers,  and  the  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P,  full 
particulars  and  prices.  Or  better,  nraste  no  time,  send  $5.00  and  vce  will  ship 
you  a  5-gal.  can,  freight  prepaid,  within  800  miles  of  San  Francisco.  Much 
lower  rates  in  tank  cars  or  iron  drums.  Presto  Tank  outfit  $8.50  FOB 
Stege,  Cal. 

Now  is  the  right  season  to  do  the  work.  Farmers  have  tried  useless  meth- 
ods for  years.    Nonpareil  with  Presto  Plow  Tank  does  the  work. 

One  large  berry  grower  has  purchased  up  to  date  this  year  $1500.00  worth 
of  "Nonpareil."  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs, 
also  Borers,  Ants,  Root  Aphis,  Etc.    These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  O  STAUFFER 


626  California  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  Times, 
New  Things 

The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
/^s^  everyfarmers'  meeting 
'■^■None  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers'  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  the  new  things 
that  you  hear.     Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers'  Club  Officer  on  request.    It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

McCormlck  Block,  Chicago,  III.      Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga.      Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  la. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  25  California  St..  San  Francisco 


TREES   fix  SEED5  THAT 


For  27  years  1  have  suuylied  my  many  customers  in  California  with  nursery  stock  and  seeds, 
with  zooi  puccess.  I  have  3 refrigerator  cars  going  to  California  points  during  the  winter,  so 
I  can  fill  my  o-der e  r.i  time.  Here  are  a  few  ot  my  prices  for  first  class  stock  only  :  Apple  5c; 
Peach  7c;  Pium  15c;  Cherry  14c  each,  in  regular  Cal'tornia  varieties.  !  jay  freight  on  $10.00  tree 
orders.    Write  for  .ny  big  beautifully  illustrated  Garden  book,  English  or  German.    It  is  free. 

GERM/VN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger) 
228  German  Hide  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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Saving  Money  With  Dairy 

Records. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Keeping  milk  records  is  now  admitted  to  be 
one  of,  if  not  the  most  essential  parts  of  successful 
dairying,  yet  the  proportion  of  dairymen  who 
weigh  and  test  their  milk  is  very  small,  when 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Often  the  reason  given  for  neglecting  this  side 
of  the  dairy  is  that  "We  don't  have  the  time," 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  some  of  our  dairy- 
men would  not  find  time  spent  in  that  manner  the 
most  profitable  of  their  entire  year's  work. 

There  are  many  instances  in  this  State  where 
an  establishment  had  been  run  for  a  great  many 
years  with  poor  financial  results  that  was  turned 
into  a  paying  enterprise  through  a  systematic 
method  of  milk  records,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Abbott  dairy  at  Milpitas,  Santa  Clara  county,  is  a 
good  example. 

This  ranch,  with  over  200  acres  of  good  bottom 
land,  having  a  good  supply  of  artesian  water  and 
located  so  close  to  the  San  Francisco  market, 
would  be  considered  an  ideal  place  to  make  money 
dairying,  by  most  men,  yet  the  fact  is  that  until 
about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  this,  like  many 
other  dairies  in  the  State,  was  not  paying  the 
owner  a  suitable  return  for  the  money  and  time 
expended. 

r£he  cause  of  this  condition,  as  has  since  been 
learned,  was  principally  due  to  the  average  small 
production  per  cow,  as  the  feeding  is  practically 
the  same  now  as  it  was  before,  the  only  difference 
in  methods  being  that  now  each  cow's  milk  is 
weighed  twice  a  month  and  the  amount  put  down 
in  a  book.  Any  cow  that  does  not  prove  her 
efficiency  in  this  way  is  immediately  sold  and 
another  one  purchased  to  take  her  place.  As  all 
of  the  product  is  sold  as  sweet  milk  to  the  city 
market,  no  butterfat  testing  is  necessary  on  the 
grade  cows,  but  all  of  the  purebreds  have  been 
officially  tested  for  both.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  to  run  a  large  dairy  on  the  place,  there 
usually  being  from  100  to  150  head  milking,  and 
the  records  for  the  year  1909  show  that  with  100 
head  milking  during  the  month  of  January  the 
average  daily  production  was  1.20  gallons  of  milk. 
At  this  time,  K.  W.  Abbott  took  charge  of  the 
ranch  and  began  to  weed  out  the  cows  that  were 
low  in  production,  substituting  in  their  places 
cows  which  were  purchased  in  other  places. 
Naturally,  many  of  these  were  also  poor  producers 
and  were  eventually  disposed  of,  but  the  ultimate 
result  was  that  this  continual  weeding  out  process 
materially  increased  the  average  yearly  produc- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of  the  returns 
per  cow  being  only  191/-;  cents  a  day  when  the  milk 
was  being  sold  at  16Vi  cents  a  gallon,  they  con- 
tinued to  increase  very  rapidly,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  where  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion per  cow  is  given  bv  months  for  the  vears  1911 
and  1912: 

1911.  1912. 

Month.  Gal.  Gal. 

October    1.938  2.832 

November    2.305  3.093 

December   3.496  2.895 

January    2.774  3.093 

February    2.797  3.033 

March    2.984  3.333 

April    3.309  3.796 

May    3.472  3.490 

June   2.939  2.954 

July    2.974  2.890 

August    3.108  2.914 

September    2.927  3.005 

Taking  the  above  figures  for  January  of  the 
two  years  above  shown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  for  1912  in  that  month  was  0.319  gallons 
per  day  per  cow,  which,  when  sold  at  16*4  cents  a 
gallon,  amounted  to  about  5  cents  gain  daily  per 
cow.  This,  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
cows  kept,  which,  as  before  stated,  varies  from 
100  to  150  head,  made  the  total  gain  from  $5  to 
$7.50  a  day,  and  when  carried  on  out  for  the  year, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  gain  amounted  to  a  good 
deal,  but  by  going  still  further  back,  to  January 
1909,  the  difference  per  day  is  found  to  be  still 
greater,  as  it  was  over  29  cents  a  cow  for  that  year 
as  compared  with  1912. 

Very  little  needs  to  be  said  when  such  con- 
vincing figures  are  shown  as  to  the  value  of  milk 


records,  but  there  is  still  another  profitable  fea- 
ture, inasmuch  as  the  real  value  of  the  feed  used 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  another  glance  at  the 
above  record  shows  that  during  April  and  May 
each  year  the  average  is  higher  than  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  during 
those  two  months  the  ordinary  daily  ration,  which 
consists  of  5  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp  and  3*/> 
pounds  of  bran  and  green  alfalfa,  is  changed  and 
pea  vine  ensilage  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
mill  feeds.  This  ensilage,  which  is  the  vines  and 
pods  of  the  ordinary  canning  pea  put  through  the 
silo,  is  bought  from  the  cannery  nearby  at  a  very 
reasonable  figure,  and  while  it  is  not  considered 
so  good  as  corn  ensilage,  the  records  show  that  it 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  alfalfa  ration. 

During  the  months  from  February  until  th_ 
middle  of  November,  all  of  the  alfalfa  is  fed  green 
in  the  corrals,  the  balance  of  the  year  alfalfa  hay 
and  the  above  concentrates  being  used. 

Finding  that  it  was  very  hard  to  buy  well-bred 
tuberculin  tested  cows  from  others,  it  was  decided, 
about  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  to  raise  all  of  the 
heifers,  and  as  the  herd  was  already  tuberculin 
tested,  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  was  purchased  to 
use  on  the  grade  cows,  and  while  none  of  the  off 
spring  are  old  enough  to  milk,  they  show  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  older  stock  and  it  is  ex 
pected  that  the  yearly  average  will  be  materially 
increased  when  they  begin  to  freshen. 

While  the  majority  of  the  cows  are  grades,  it 
is  also  the  intention  to  build  up  a  herd  of  pure 
bred  Holsteins,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  there 
are  at  present  29  head  of  registered  females,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  started  two  years  ago. 

As  before  mentioned,  all  of  the  mature  cows 
have  been  officially  tested  and  many  of  them  have 
good  butter  records,  among  them  being  Chlorida 
Lime,  a  daughter  of  the  former  Nevada  College 
COW,  Staford  Mercedes  Aagie  Tubio.  Tirania  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  with  a- record  of  21.67  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  four-year-old,  and  Zozo  Paul  Sierra 
with  2334  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

The  bull  which  was  selected  to  head  the  herd  of 
purebreds  was  one  out  of  the  cow  Tirania  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  but  all  of  the  stock  has  been  bred 
to  the  bull  Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aagie.  owned  by 
L.  A.  Hall,  who  lives  nearby,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  cross  will  bring  some  fine  young  calves 
in  another  year. 

At  present  the  grades  and  the  purebreds  are  all 
run  together  and  milked  in  the  same  barn,  but 
K.  W.  Abbott,  who  owns  the  registered  stock,  is 
building  a  new  barn  with  concrete  floors  and  other 
modern  equipment  which  will  be  used  for  that 
class  of  stock,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  eventually 
enough  of  the  registered  animals  to  do  away  with 
all  of  the  grades. 


THE  RIGHT  HORSE  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 
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both  ways,  so  it  appears  logical  for  the  farmer  to 
use  the  city  standards  upon  which  to  base  his 
operations. 

Poor  Sires  Responsible. — According  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  city  horse-buying  firms  in 
this  State,  the  majority  of  defective  horses  are 
the  result  of  heredity  caused  either  through 
blemishes  in  the  sire  or  dam.  To  strengthen  his 
contention,  he  cited  a  trip  which  he  recently 
made  into  the  country  in  search  of  horses  weigh- 
ing from  1700  pounds  up.  Having  heard  of  a 
farmer  who  had  several  head  to  sell,  he  visited 
the  ranch  and  found  that  there  were  several  good- 
sized  horses,  but  that  they  all  had  ring  bones. 
Thinking  that  the  neighboring  ranch  might  have 
something  suitable,  a  visit  was  paid  and  the  same 
condition  was  found.  The  buyer  suggested  that 
the  sire  must  also  be  affected  in  the  same  way 
and  later  found  that  his  surmise  was  correct. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  two  farmers 
mentioned  were  heavy  losers  from  having  used  an 
inferior  stallion,  and  it  is  claimed  that  many  such 
instances  are  found  wherever  horse  buyers  go. 
Granting  that  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  that 


more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  stal- 
lion than  is  usually  given,  for  the  loss  to  a  com- 
munity in  two  or  three  years'  time  from  the 
use  of  such  a  horse  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

With  the  weight  and  general  conformation 
standards  well  in  mind,  there  is  still  another 
important  feature  to  be  considered  from  the  city 
trade's  side,  and  that  is  the  locality.  Ask  any 
city  buyer  where  he  prefers  to  buy  and  he  will 
refer  you  to  some  hilly  or  dry-farmed  section. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  first,  a  horse 
raised  on  low  or  irrigated  land  is  almost  sure 
to  have  soft,  widely-spread  hoofs,  which  are  not 
usually  a  serious  factor  for  farm  work  on  soft 
ground,  but  are  soon  detectable  when  the  ani- 
mal works  on  the  rough  cobblestones  of  the  city 
streets.  The  same  horse  raised  in  a  hilly  or 
rough,  dry  district  is  not  affected  in  this  way, 
as  in  climbing  or  walking  over  dry  hard  sur- 
faces his  hoofs  become  hardened  by  nature,  and 
instead  of  spreading  out  they  are  compact  and 
almost  perfect.  In  this  respect  a  horse  might 
be  compared  to  a  goat  whose  continual  climbing 
over  rocks  gives  him  a  hard,  sound  hoof.  The 
second  reason  given  for  a  preference  of  the  dry- 
land horse  is  that  he  does  not  lose  weight  in 
shipping  as  badly  as  the  alfalfa  horse,  which  is 
considered  an  important  feature  by  the  buyer. 

The  Present  Demand.— As  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  horses  in  the  State,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  demand  of  the  ever- 
increasing  farmers  should  make  the  breeding  of 
sound  horses  profitable,  as  with  the  growth  of 
a  denser  population  the  need  of  farm  horses  will 
be  more  pronounced  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
blemished  horse  is  just  as  poor  business  for  the 
farmer  as  it  would  be  for  the  fruit  grower  to 
leave  a  badly  mutilated  tree  in  his  orchard,  or 
for  a  dairyman  to  keep  a  cow  with  only  one 
good  quarter. 

While  the  profit  side  of  raising  sound  farm 
mares  weighing  from  1250  to  1350  pounds  is 
partly  solved  by  the  above  demand,  the  foal  ques- 
tion is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  future  of  the 
city  demands,  for  undoubtedly  that  trade  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  heavy  horse  division,  for 
it  is  there  that  the  draft  horse  is  of  most  impor- 
tance. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  prophesy  exactly  what  the 
future  of  the  heavy  horse  will  be,  or  if  he  did 
it  would  be  only  a  guess,  so  that  the  only  safe 
guide  to  go  by  is  the  condition  of  the  market 
at  present.  In  this  respect  the  city  horse  buyer 
is  in  a  better  position  to  know  than  anyone  else, 
as  it  is  he  who  has  to  know  where  the  best  horses 
are  grown  and  what  the  supply  amounts  to. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  among  the  horse 
dealers  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  found  that  the 
present  situation  is  about  as  follows:  The  sup- 
ply of  drafters  is  badly  scattered  in  the  State, 
which  oftentimes  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  expense  to  the  buyer  in  filling  his  order,  but 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  expensive  part  of 
buying  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  most 
horses  is  so  poor  that  they  cannot  be  used  in 
city  work.  The  buyer  for  one  firm  stated  that 
he  frequently  made  long  trips  into  the  country, 
to  find  after  arriving  that  the. animal  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  which  meant  that  he  had 
made  an  expensive  trip  for  nothing.  Naturally 
this  expense  is  charged  up  to  the  farmer  who 
has  a  sound  horse,  and  his  price  is  correspond- 
ingly lowered. 

Even  with  this  scattered  condition,  the  supply 
of  heavy  horses  is  below  the  demand,  and  one 
firm  last  year  was  compelled  to  ship  m  two  car- 
loads from  Iowa  in  order  to  fill  their  require- 
ments. A  veterinary  dentist,  who  makes  an  in- 
spection through  all  of  the  larger  stables  in  the 
city  every  two  years,  states  that  a  noticeable  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
drafter  and  estimated  that  the  yearly  demand 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  250  to  300  head. 

The  supply  of  horses  which  are  to  be  used  for 
milk  wagons  and  similar  purposes  is  well  up  to 
the  demand,  most  of  that  kind  being  raised  on 
range  lands,  where  the  cost  of  production  is  much 
less  than  can  ever  be  hoped  for  on  the  more  ex- 
pensive farm  lands. 

As  to  the  auto-truck  factor,  buyers  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  many  firms  which  have  discarded 
the  horse  have  done  so  on  account  of  their  scar- 
city and  believe  that  with  a  revived  production 
of  the  right  kind  of  horses  the  market  would 
hold  steady  at  or  near  the  present  prices. 

One  buyer  was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that 
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""If  the  farmers  will  raise  the  kind  of  horses 
this  market  needs,  he'll  find  a  place  to  sell  them 
all  right,  but  if  he  persists  in  using  inferior  sires 
and  mares,  no  one  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will 
be." 

Many  of  the  mountain  counties,  such  as  Modoc 
and  Lassen,  have  already  seen  the  advisability 
of  more  and  better  horses,  and  are  finding  it  a 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
by  J.  C.  Loomis.] 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  hogs  could 
not  be  profitably  raised  in  this  State  unless  there 
was  alfalfa  or  some  other  forage  crop  to  furnish 
the  stock  with  green  feed. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  grain  ranchers  have 
in  the  past  used  hogs  more  or  less  extensively  for 
•cleaning  up  the  waste  grain  in  the  stubble  fields 
but  very  few  have  entered  into  the  business  of 
both  breeding  and  raising  the  stock  where  grain 
was  the  main  crop,  preferring  to  buy  up  feeders 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  only  keeping  them 
until  such  time  as  they  were  in  condition  for  mar- 
keting. 

That  there  are  many  locations  where  such  farm- 


ers would  find  hog  breeding  as  well  as  fattening 
profitable,  especially  in  sections  having  large 
areas  of  poor  rolling  land  adjacent,  may  be  seen 
from  the  way  that  A.  M.  Henry,  of  Farmington, 
San  Joaquin  county,  carries  on  a  successful  herd 
of  swine  as  well  as  farms  1300  acres  of  land. 

Rotation  of  Feeds. — In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  so  planning  that  there  will  be  feed  the  year 
round  for  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  fatten- 
ing feed  after  the  fall  threshing  this  has  to  be 
conserved  so  that  it  will  hold  out  until  the  win- 
ter rains  have  brought  on  a  new  supply  of  feed 
in  the  form  of  wild  winter  pasture. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  wild  pasture  that  hog 
raising  is  particularly  adapted  to  arid  foot-hill 
regions  for  there  is  usually  large  bodies  of  such 
land  which  cannot  be  profitably  farmed  on  ac- 
count of  their  shallow  soil  and  small  seasonal  rain- 
fall, in  those  localities. 

While  this  wild  grass  furnishes  ample  winter 
feed,  the  spring  and  early  summer  feed  have  to 
be  provided  for  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Henry's 
method  of  growing  feed  for  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer is  to  plant,  as  soon  after  the  first  fall  rains 
as  the  ground  can  be  plowed,  a  crop  of  barley.  By 
the  time  the  grass  feed  is  cleaned  up,  usually 
after  the  winter  rains  have  stopped,  the  hogs  are 
turned  into  the  green  barley  fields  where  they  are 
kept  until  the  stubble  is  ready. 

One  feature  which  is  given  especial  considera- 
tion, in  this  plan  is  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
good  fresh  water  available  and  in  this  respect 
the  Knob  Hill  Ranch,  as  it  is  called,  is  fortunately 
situated,  inasmuch  as  a  stream  from  the  moun- 
tains runs  across  the  ranch  and  furnishes  a  good 
drinking  place  for  a  number  of  fields. 

System  of  Breeding.— With  a  systematic  meth- 


profitable  business,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  farmer  who  uses  horse  power  to  any 
extent  would  profit  through  the  maintenance  of 
sound  brood  mares  for  the  farm  work,  breeding 
them  either  to  good  sound  Percheron,  Belgian, 
Shire,  or  Clydesdale  stallions  for  the  heavy-horse 
market,  or  to  a  standard-bred  or  Hackney  stal- 
lion for  the  hack-horse  size. 


od  of  growing  the  feed  comes  a  regular  season  of 
breeding,  growing,  and  fattening,  for  each  sea- 
son has  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  sows 
which  are  purebred  Poland-Chinas,  are  usually 
bred  so  that  they  will  farrow  in  the  fall  that 
they  may  take  advantage  of  the  wild  green  feed. 
By  having  them  farrow  at  this  time  or  else  in  the 
winter  months  they  are  big  enough  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  stubble  fields  where  they  are 
finished  for  the  market.  One  advantage  in  this 
method  of  hog  raising  is  that  the  stock  can  be 
sold  as  grain  fed  stuff  and  find  a  more  ready  and 
profitable  market. 

Mr.  Henry  is  not  only  successful  in  growing 
hogs  for  the  market,  but  has  built  up  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  purebred  Poland-China  hogs  in  the 
State,  as  was  demonstrated  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year. 

The  purebred  herd  was  started  20  years  ago, 


and  now  contains  150  head,  headed  by  the  boar 
H's  Big  Bone,  149311.  This  boar  is  the  big  type 
kind  and  has  taken  the  Grand  Championship  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  past  two  years,  and  when 
one  considers  that  he  weighs  over  800  pounds  it 
is  really  remarkable  the  way  that  he  stands  up  on 
his  feet  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 

As  this  boar  is  five  years  old  he  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  the  boar  Orient  Chief,  sired  by  Keep- 
sake 109999,  and  out  of  the  sow  Water  Pansy 
329324.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  this  fellow  who 
was  born  March  31,  1912,  had  just  arrived  from 
the  East,  where  he  was  purchased  from  James 
Kemp,  of  Kemp,  111.  He  is  a  fine  looking  individ- 
ual and  should  prove  a  valuable  sire  to  cross  with 
the  Big  Bone  Stock. 

The  plan  in  this  ranch  is  to  usually  carry  about 
25  brood  sows  as  this  number  is  about  all  that 
can  be  given  proper  time  and  attention.  The 
only  extra  feed  given  the  stock  other  than  that 
above  mentioned  is  while  they  are  being  fitted 
for  the  Fair  when  they  are  given  a  ration  consist- 
ing of  70  per  cent  ground  wheat  and  30  per  cent 
alfalfa  meal,  soaked  for  12  hours. 

At  the  start  this  is  fed  three  times  a  day  and 
as  Fair  time  draws  nearer  it  is  fed  three  times  a 
day.  While  Mr.  Henry  does  not  believe  in  over 
fitting  for  the  shows,  his  stock  has  the  appearance 
of  being  in  good  breeding  condition  at  all  times. 

By  having  purebreds  the  net  returns  have  been 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  they  would  be 
with  grades,  but  it  would  seem  that  anyone  situ- 
ated on  a  grain  ranch  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  on  the  above  place  would  find  hog  raising 
a  very  profitable  side  line  and  it  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  a  small  herd,  as  Mr.  Henry  states  that 
by  having  wild  feed,  as  he  has,  one  can  keep  50 
head  of  hogs  to  each  100  acres. 


DRIED  VS.  FRESH  BEET  PULP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1  an  item  about  surgar-beet  pulp.  I  used 
pulp  about  three  years  with  good  success.  At 
first  I  tried  the  green  or  new  pulp,  but  did  not 
like  it  on  account  of  the  smell,  and  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  fit  to  feed  to  dairy  cows  if  you  want 
pure  milk,  for  the  essence  of  what  a  cow  eats 
goes  to  milk.  The  dried  pulp  is  all  right  if  it  is 
fed  right. 

We  purchased  the  dried  pulp  and  soaked  it  in 
a  tub  from  morning  until  night  and  from  night 
until  morning,  feeding  about  three  pints  of  dry 
pulp  and  the  same  amount  of  bran  and  cornmeal 
mixed,  and  a  good  quantity  of  alfalfa  hay.  Our 
cows  were  fit  for  the  butcher  the  year  around, 
and  the  milk  flow  was  very  satisfactory. 

I  consulted  one  of  the  best  veterinarians  in  the 
State  and  he  said  that  the  drying  and  handling 
of  the  pulp  took  most  of  the  lime  out  of  the  pulp, 
and  that  by  putting  on  lots  of  water  in  soaking, 
all  danger  was  removed.  Robert  Brace. 

Merced. 

[Such  accounts  of  actual  farm  practice  are  of 
great  value  to  persons  who  are  beginning  to  feed 
dried  beet  pulp  or  considering  doing  so.  It  will 
bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  dried  pulp  has 
many  advantages  that  wet  pulp  does  not  have, 
and  also  that  some  of  the  troubles  that  may  arise 
if  a  person  uses  wet  pulp  wrongly  will  not  de- 
velop when  dried  pulp  is  used. 

Incidentally,  the  presence  of  cornmeal  in  the 
mash  will  be  noted,  as  this  is  not  commonly  fed 
in  California.  Nothing,  however,  could  go  better 
with  alfalfa  hay  than  this,  for  both  beet  pulp  and 
cornmeal  have  the  qualities  that  are  needed  to 
offset  the  unbalanced  qualities  of  alfalfa.  What 
is  said  of  the  effect  on  the  cows  shows  this.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  thing,  we  should 
say  that,  considering  price,  dried  pulp  and  corn- 
meal would  be  better  without  the  bran  than  with 
it  when  alfalfa  hay  was  the  roughage,  for  bran 
and  alfalfa  are  closely  related  in  composition. 

The  letter  was  called  forth  by  the  article  in 
the  issue  of  November  1,  referring  to  the  injury 
one  dairyman  sustained  by  overfeeding  wet  pulp 
to  cows.  Another  communication  will  show  why 
dried  beet  pulp  will  not  cause  such  trouble  under 
any  conditions.    The  writer  says  in  part: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  injurious  effect  of  wet 
pulp  if  fed  continuously  in  large  quantities.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  evolution  of  the  drying  process  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  problem  being  to  conserve  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  pulp  while  eliminating  the 
dangers.  When  you  consider  that  the  drying  proc- 
ess is  completed  within  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  fresh  beets  first  enter  the  sugar  factory,  you 
will  see  that  fermentation  is  an  impossibility. 
Practically  all  the  soluble  materials,  including  the 
sugar,  are  extracted  in  the  batteries,  and  this  in 
connection  with  the  almost  immediate  removal  of 
the  moisture,  eliminates  entirely  the  difficulty 
spoken  of." 

The  above  communications  show  clearly  that 
dried  pulp  would  cause  none  of  the  troubles  some- 
times developing  with  wet  pulp.  Fermentation 
does  not  develop,  lime  is  largely  removed,  cooking 
and  drying  greatly  improves  the  feeding  qualities, 
and  its  high  feeding  value,  especially  in  Califor- 
nia, makes  it  to  be  highly  commended.  A  mod- 
erate amount  of  lime  is  rather  desirable  for  cows 
in  milk. 

Incidentally,  it  can  be  said  that  a  very  popu- 
lar way  of  feeding  is  as  it  comes  from  the  sack. 
In  this  way  it  is  like  grain,  though  retaining  the 
benefits  of  its  composition  in  balancing  a  ration. 
When  moistened,  however,  it  has  the  added  value 
of  being  like  a  green  feed.  Anyone  else  who  can 
relate  actual  experience  can  have  his  say,  with 
thanks. — Associate  Editor.] 


Hogs  Profitable  on  a  Grain 

Ranch. 


H's  Big  Bone— Head  of  Poland-China  Herd  of  A-  M.  Henry. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 

WANTED — Dairy  superintendent  (sin- 
gle) to  take  charge  of  4  large  dairies  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Must  have  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  of  dairy- 
ing. Salary  $75  a  month,  room  and  board. 
State  age,  experience  and  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  83,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  ail  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  irrigation;  experi- 
enced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  manager  of 
ranch.  Am  experienced  in  irrigation,  al- 
falfa, live  stock  and  grain.  Address  Box 
25.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Fresh  Holstein,  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cows.  Address  Hubert  E.  Hunt, 
San  Ramon  Ranch  Dairy,  Walnut  Creek. 


WANTED— 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  32«i 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AM)  Nt'HSEKY  STOCK 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings  and  our 
Royal  root  grows  50'/n  faster  than  the 
average  California  root.  It  took  us  10 
years  to  develop  this  combination.  It  Is 
at  your  immediate  disposal.  Awarded  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application.  Imperial  Wal- 
nut Nurseries,  R.  D.  7,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


In  a  letter  to  this  office  from  E.  J. 
Weldon,  of  Sacramento,  he  states  that 
he  contemplates  making  a  trip  East,  in 
the  spring,  to  buy  one  or  two  carloads 
of  Holsteins.  He  also  states  that  he 
recently  lost  one  of  his  most  valuable 
Holstein  heifers  by  bloat. 


It  is  said  that  cattle  buyers  are  offer- 
ing as  high  as  13  cents  on  the  hoof  to 
cattlemen  in  the  Reese  River  section  of 
Nevada.  The  ranchers  are  not  selling,  as 
they  believe  that  by  holding  they  will 
be  able  to  realize  better  prices  later  on. 


State  Dairy  Inspector  S.  E.  Watson  re- 
ports that,  contrary  to  the  recent  state- 
ments about  Petaluma's  milk  being  of 
poor  quality,  it  is  far  better  than  many 
cities  can  boast  of,  and  that  it  is  sold 
much  cheaper  than  in  most  other  cities. 


W.  A.  Young,  the  Poland-China  breeder 
of  Lodi,  writes  that  he  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  fine  new  boar  from  the  East, 
with  which  to  further  strengthen  his 
herd. 


ATTENTION.  WALNUT  GROWERS  — 
1200  Mayette  trees  grafted  on  California 
Black;  prolific  bearer,  blight  immune; 
scions  of  same  in  any  quantity;  sample  of 
nuts  now  ready;  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  For  information,  write  to 
GEORGE  LEITZ.  Box  474,  Newman,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop.  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCH  EI  DECKER, 
Blacks,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees.  Berries  and  Small  Fruits 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  War- 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 


50,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground; 
must  sell:  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


STRAWBERRY  RHUBARB  plants  for 
sale.  The  earliest  rhubarb  grown.  F.  H. 
WILLIAMS.  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALESMEN- — -Sincere  pluggers  make 
good.  Big.  new.  automatic  combination. 
12  tools  in  one.  Sells  to  contractors,  farm- 
ers, teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
mines,  etc.;  24  pounds  but  lifts  or  pulls  ,'i 
tons;  stretches  wire,  pulls  post,  hoists,  etc. 
Write  for  the  facts  on  this  fast  money 
maker.  Harrah  Manufacturing  Co.,  Drawer 
O,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  504 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


Plant  your  orchard  with  dynamite  sys- 
tem. We  planted.  In  the  spring  of  1913, 
28,000  trees  with  a  loss  of  only  2%.  Con- 
tracts taken  for  planting  trees  in  any 
part  of  the  State;  18  years  practical  ex- 
perience. Write  to  ZUUR  &  CO.,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered 
Missouri  jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress. Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  saddle  horse; 
natural  racker;  five  years  old;  sound.  For 
particulars,  address  EDMUND  MILLER 
Route  1,  Box  64,  Stockton,  Cal. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct..  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL.  Grldley.  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


Who  can  offer  bargain  in  Berkshire 
boar,  big  car  alfalfa  and  apricot  seed 
J.  M.  ROBINSON,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


A IR  -SLACKED    LIME,  FERTILIZERS 

M.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


^VDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

K  ^PATENTS*  ?i 

V^Qll  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  '^g&r 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move 
merits  mailed  free. 


A  report  from  Porterville  says  that  the 
mountain  feed  near  there  is  coming  on 
in  fine  shape,  and  that  with  a  few  more 
showers  and  some  warm  weather  many 
thousand  head  of  cattle  will  be  brought 
back  before  Christmas. 


business  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  year,  and  while  prices  advanced  early 
in  the  week  they  dropped  back  to  their 
old  level  at  the  close.  Prices  were  as 
follows:     Yearlings,  $4.75  to  $4.90;  old 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


SWINE. 


It  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Aus- 
tralian butter  which  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  has  been  stored  to  fill  con- 
tracts that  a  large  importer  has  with 
the  Government.  It  has  been  thought 
that  this  foreign  butter  would  lower  the 
price  of  the  domestic  product,  but  as  it 
costs  about  30  cents  ,  per  pound  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  lower  the  present 
price. 


As  an  experiment,  the  Government  is 
selling  500  head  of  young  cattle  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Klamath  reservation  in 
Oregon,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  installment 
plan.  This  will  be  followed  by  another 
shipment  of  the  same  size  later  on,  and 
as  there  is  much  good  pasture  land  in 
the  reservation,  it  is  believed  that  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory. 


W.  Fisk,  of  Davis,  has  returned  from 
the  East,  where  he  purchased  a  fine  bunch 
of  pure-bred  female  Jerseys.  The  stock 
is  strong  in  the  Noble  of  Oakland  blood 
and  should  make  a  fine  foundation  herd. 


R.  If.  Dunlap,  with  the  Simon  Newman 
Co.,  at  Newman,  writes  that  that  com- 
pany is  running  12  four-mule  scrapers 
leveling  and  checking  for  more  alfalfa. 
It  is  evident  that  this  company  is  real- 
izing the  importance  of  plenty  of  feed  if 
cattle  raising  is  to  be  profitable. 


It  is  reported  that  there  were  750  head 
of  cattle  driven  through  Fort  Jones,  Sis- 
kiyou county,  in  one  day  recently  by  cat- 
tlemen who  are  taking  their  stock  to  the 
lower  countries. 


POLAND-CHINAS  FOR  SALE — Still  have 
six  8-month-old  males  and  five  8-month 
gilts  for  sale.  Two  of  these  gilts  first 
prize  winners  at  the  Fair  this  year;  as 
well  bred  and  as  nice  as  are  in  the  State. 
W.  A.  Young,  Lodi.  Cal. 


The  following  were  elected  as  a  board 
of  directors  for  the  Lucerne  Cream  &  But- 
ter Co.,  at  Hanford,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting:  J.  H.  Dawson,  G.  A.  Dodge, 
L.  F.  Burr,  Frank  Frazer  and  M.  J.  Cae- 
tano.  The  board  will  organize  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  directors. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
A  fine  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Fraser,  Denalr,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


8ERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato.  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stook  In  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  O.  I.  C  Swine  Also 
a  few  pedigreed  Duroc  Jerseys.  Jack 
London.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


c*0 LA XI) -CHIN AS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farniington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders   of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


REG.     POLAND-CHINAS.       Fine  young 
stock.     C.  R.  Hanna,  R.  D.,  Riverside. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young.  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.     A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach  Stal- 
lion. "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  4073;  de- 
scription, dark  brown;  16%  hands  high; 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June.  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show, 
Chicago,  1905.  Sired  by  French  Govern- 
ment Stallion.  Ajax.  Dam,  Sans  Tache, 
by  Fulminant.  Address  Box  3,  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


REGISTERED       BLACK  PERCHERON 
STALLION,  three  years  old  next  April. 
.Good  individual;  price  reasonable.    F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
las   W   McCord.  Hanford. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petahima,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshlres,  Ramboullletes. 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California — 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD.  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co- 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad.  Gerties  Son,  and  Mellas 
Fox.  for  sale. 

1.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal  — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers 


Much  of  the  beef  arriving  at  the  Port- 
land Union  Stock  Yards  last  week  showed 
a  heavy  shrinkage,  due  to  short  grass 
feeding,  and  as  a  result  prices  were  affect- 
ed. Choice  steers  went  at  about  $7.40 
and  $G.50  was  freely  bid  for  smooth  fat 
she  stuff.  Bulls  and  stags  held  steady  at 
firm  prices.  Swine  values  lowered  20c, 
from  the  old  prices,  $8  being  the  stand- 
ard price  through  the  week,  the  market 
closing  steady  to  strong.    Sheep  house 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets      Hanford.  Cal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Four  black  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallions;  fine  indu- 
viduals.  Prices  $750  to  $1000  each.  Will 
take  in  trade  used  horses  if  sound.  Also 
some  registered  Short-horns  on  sale. 
Wm.  Bond,  Newark.  Cal. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH — Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3, 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT.   Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


I.  W.  BENOIT.  L.  2.  Modesto.  Cal  — 
Breeder  of  Holsteln-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT- HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy. 
Perkins,  Cal 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Kami.  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty. Cal. 

IOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  of  Registered 
Snort-hums,  milk  strain.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

rtEUISTEUKD  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto.  Cal. 

K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle.   Stock  for  sale.    Milpitas.  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO..  Williams.  Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.     R.   M.    Dunlap.  Man- 
ager. Newman.  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS— Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton.  Mo. 


HEREFORDS— Gay    Lad   6th    heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris  Mo. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

SPECIAL  ON  YOUNG  BOARS. 

To  make  rom  for  my  crop  of  fall 
pigs,  I  am  offering,  while  they  last, 
about  20  head  of  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  Boars  of  April  and  May  farrow, 
all  sired  by  U.  F.  Advance  131165.  1st 
prize  winner  Cal.  State  Fair,  at  $20.00 
each.  F.  O.  B.  Turlock,  registered  and 
shipped  in  strong  light  crates.  Also 
one  of  my  herd  boars.  Junior  No.  1, 
121831,  farrowed  June  9,  1910,  price 
$40.00.  This,  offer  is  subject  to  accept- 
ance prior  to  Jan.  1st.  Cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Improve  your  stock  by  the  use  of 
a  pure-bred  sire.    Order  today. 

ED.  E.  JOHNSON,  Turlock,  Cal. 


On  account  of  baring  leaned  my 
ranch,  will  -ell  niy  herd  of  115 

PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE 
EWES 

about  half  rcglntered  and  nil  bred  to 
choice  rams. 

AIho  my  pure-bred 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  AND 
GILTS 

For  full  particulars,  write 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber.  Mlllwork, 
Doors.  Windows.  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks.  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 
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sheep,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  ewes,  $3.90  to  $4; 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $5.75. 


It  is  reported  that  the  number  of  cat- 
tle being  wintered  in  the  Pallom  irriga- 
tion district  is  much  less  than  usual 
this  year,  there  being  at  present  about 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


3,000  head.  Some  alfalfa  farmers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  hay,  and  it  is  thought  that 
more  dairy  cattle  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  overcome  this  condition. 


From  the  manner  in  which  the  breed- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  our  free 
breeders'  sales  department,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
the  pure-bred  stock  business.  Many  of 
the  breeders  write  that  they  are  already 
sold  out  of  this  year's  young  stock  and 
are  speculating  as  to  how  they  will  sup- 
ply the  demand  if  the  season's  rainfall 
Is  up  to  expectations. 


Many  of  our  alfalfa  growers  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  with  the  present 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  the  price  will  be 
a  good  deal  cheaper  than  it  has  been  this 
year  unless  more  dairy  cows  are  main- 
tained. Every  indication  at  this  time 
points  toward  high-priced  dairy  cows  for 
the  coming  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  enough  in  this  State  to  supply 
the  demand. 


PERCHERONS 

Pure-bred  and  registered.  If  you  want 
good  ones;  I've  got  them. 

E.  S.  PORTER,  Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

ONE-HALF  MILE  SOUTH  OF  TOWN 


In  his  report  of  those  cows  making 
the  advanced  registry  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  the  following  rec- 
ords of  cows  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  of  Woodland  are  given  by  Malcolm 
Gardner:  Cream  Cup,  106464,  senior  four- 
year-old,  19,993.6  lbs.  milk,  701.87  lbs.  but- 
terfat;  Riverside  Faforit  Tritomia,  99698, 
senior  four-year-old,  13,562  lbs.  milk, 
457.99  lbs.  fat.;  Sadie  De  Kol  Acme, 
127019,  junior  four-year-old,  19,002.6  lbs. 
milk,  708.58  lbs.  fat;  Linden  Spofford 
Promise  De  Kol,  146504,  junior  three-year- 
old,  13,741.9  lbs.  milk,  500.39  lbs.  fat;  De 
Kol  of  Valley  Mead  3d,  163012,  senior  two- 
year-old,  14,998.6  lbs.  milk,  514.11  lbs.  fat. 
All  of  these  records  are  yearly  tests,  and 
stand  well  up  on  the  list  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  past  month. 


SMALL  DAIRY  BARN. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
in  your  paper,  the  best  plan  for  a  simple 
cow  barn  destined  to  hold  only  two  cows 
and  their  feed? — Subscriber,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  is  rather  an  unusual  query  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  anyone 
has  gone  to  much  expense  or  trouble  in 
building  separate  barn  for  two  cows. 

Most  people  who  only  keep  one  or  two 
cows  in  this  State  where  the  winters  are 
mild  provide  some  form  of  a  shed  addi- 
tion to  another  building,  with  stanchions 
and  cement  floor  in  some  cases.  By  writ 
ing  this  office  and  remitting  one  dollar 
or  sending  to  the  Orange-Judd  Co.,  315 
321  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  you 
can  get  a  book  entitled  "Keeping  One 
Cow,"  which  would  perhaps  help  to  solve 
your  trouble. 


COUGH  CURE  FOR  COW. 


To  the  Editor:  My  cow  coughs  a  great 
deal.  Is  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance, 
being  fat  and  seems  contented  with  her 
food.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  cough. 
G.  B.  H.,  Ceres. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Fl.  Ext.  Belladonna,  1  oz.,  Spirits  Cam- 
phor, 2  oz.,  Guiaicol,  4  oz.,  Mineral  oil, 
25  oz.  Mix  and  give  one  ounce  four 
times  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


STIMULATING  ATROPHIED 
MUSCLES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  six  year  old 
horse  that  suffers  from  Atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  therefore  can- 
not eat  hay  very  well.  Kindly  advise 
me  how  to  get  him  well. — Subscriber. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

The  above  is  impossible.  Please  write 
symptoms  complete  so  I  can  make  the 
diagnosis. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


SELLING  LIKE  HOT  CAKES 


Why? 
Because  of 
Real  Merit 


No  Batteries 

No  Coils 
No  Trouble 


Alpha  Gasoline  Engines  have  the  new  gear-driven  built-in  mag- 
neto which  eliminates  all  batteries  and  won't  wear  out. 

It  throws  a  big  hot  spark  that  never  weakens. 

The  Alpha  Engine  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  it 
over  and  requires  no  cranking. 

It  is  a  low  fuel  consumer,  with  high  efficiency.  Case  hardened 
and  ground  wearing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and  breakage. 

The  highest  grade,  most  reliable  gasoline  engine  that  money  can 

buy. 

The  most  dependable  engine  on  the  market  for  pumping  plants, 

etc. 

Alpha  Engines  were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  California 
State  Fair. 

We  also  manufacture  the  new  up-to-date  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
SILO  which  has  become  so  popular  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRAH  CISCO 


'Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


HILLIER  JERSEY  FARM 

is  offering  a  limited  number  of  heifer  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired 
by  the  famous  bull,  King  Polo  of  Bleakhouse,  out  of  some  of  the 
best  individuals  in  the  herd.  Also  a  few  two-year-olds  bred  to  King 
Polo.    All  stock  fully  guaranteed.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees 

APPLY 


G.  O.  HILLIER 


3008  HARPER  ST., 


BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter,  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (81S  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  In  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  Information'  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


100 


Hereford  Bull  Calves 
=  FOR  SALE  = 


100 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


The  Nuevo  Land  Co.,  of  Lakeview,  now 
has  nearly  1000  acres  under  irrigation, 
and  will  plant  7,000  apricot  and  peach 
trees  this  year  on  a  part  of  it. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Barlow,  of  Sebastopol,  has 
shipped  10y2  tons  of  dried  blackberries 
to  San  Francisco.  This  does  not  include 
any  berries  raised  on  the  place. 
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The  Annual  Dairy  Convention. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

The  above  is  the  proper  way  to  de- 
scribe the  double  convention  just  held  at 
Tulare  by  the  California  Creamery  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  the  California 
State  Dairymen's  Association.  No  one 
could  tell  where  the  one  ended  and  the 
other  began,  except  perhaps  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  for  the  gathering  was 
j*st  a  meeting  of  people  that  were  con- 
nected with  dairying  in  one  of  its 
branches,  dairying  itself,  creamery  oper- 
ation, creamery  management,  or  the  mar- 
keting of  dairy  produce.  It  was  a  "get 
together"  of  everybody  trying  to  get  bet- 
ter and  more  profitable  dairy  methods  all 
along  the  line.  All  were  well  and  enthu- 
siastically represented.  Furthermore,  fu- 
ture conventions  will  be  just  the  same, 
although  some  sessions  may  perhaps  be 
given  more  to  some  lines  of  work  than 
to  others. 

This  getting  together  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  nothing  will  so  help  the  industry 
as  harmony  and  co-operation.  A  few 
years  ago  the  dairyman  and  creamery- 
man  were  suspicious  and  rather  unfriend- 
ly, and  the  creameryman  and  market  man 
felt  that  things  were  not  as  they  should 
be  between  each  other,  but  each  division 
is  working  better  with  the  ones  next  to 
it  than  a  very  few  years  back.  As  was 
said  at  the  convention  in  many  instances: 
The  dairyman  will  not  prosper  unless  the 
creameryman  does  his  part,  nor  the  cream- 
eryman prosper  unless  the  market  man 
does  his  duty,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  other  direction.  Good  work  of 
all  is  necessary  if  the  industry  is  to 
thrive  in  any  of  its  branches. 

Reciprocal  Relations. — For  illustration 
the  dairyman  must  produce  good  cream, 
if  good  butter  and  cheese  are  to  be  made. 
Yet  as  long  as  the  creameries  will  take 
poor  cream  from  one  dairyman,  the  but- 
ter from  the  cream  of  good  dairymen  that 
is  mixed  with  this  will  be  poor  butter, 
and  low  prices  will  be  secured  all  around. 
The  start  in  getting  good  cream  is  not 
with  the  dairyman  but  with  the  cream- 
eryman; or  better  put  it,  dairymen  actu- 
ally cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  producing  good  cream  while 
the  creameries  will  pay  as  much  for  dirty 
cream  and  mix  the  two  together.  Yet 
when  butter  is  made  from  good  cream 
alone,  prices  will  be  so  much  better  that 
the  whole  industry  will  profit  far  beyond 
the  cost  of  extra  care  in  production.  That 
is  a  fundamental  point  brought  out  by 
the  convention,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
new. 

Fitness  of  Tulare. — The  standing  of 
Tulare  as  a  dairy  section  ought  perhaps 
to  have  preceded  the  above  illustration 
of  convention  feeling,  but  deserves  men- 
tion at  any  time.  The  hospitality  of  Tu- 
lare and  its  good  citizens  cannot  be 
spoken  of  too  highly,  but  Tulare  also 
admirably  illustrates  good  dairying  all 
along  the  line.  The  town  itself  is  made 
by  dairying,  which  vastly  preponderates 
over  all  other  lines  of  agriculture  in  the 
district.  It  is  an  old  town  and  yet  a 
new  town.  The  vicinity  and  the  town  was 
in  a  rut  until  dairying  started  with  a 
rush  a  few  years  ago.  Now  the  town 
Is  busy,  clean,  attractive,  prosperous,  and 


cleanliness  and  efficiency  in  dairying 
breeding  unexcelled  any  place  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  amount  of  dairy  produce 
shipped  out  is  great.  Nearly  $100,000 
comes  to  the  town  every  month  for  but- 
ter, sweet  cream  or  some  form  of  dairy 
produce.  Not  only  is  the  reputation  of 
Tulare  butter  high,  as  shown  by  the 
prices  secured,  but  the  sweet  cream  busi- 
ness is  very  large,  and  that  is  essentially 
a  product  of  high-class  dairies. 

Tulare  is  the  headquarters  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  dairy  organization.  It  has 
the  Tulare  Dairy  Association,  probably 
the  first  county  dairy  association  formed 
in  California.  It  also  has  a  very  pros- 
perous cow-testing  association.  This  has 
between  800  and  900  cows  under  test  and 
so  many  dairymen  wanting  to  get  in  that 
at  the  beginning  ,  of  next  year  probably 
two  testers  will  be  employed  and  about 
double  the  number  of  cows  tested.  Tu- 
lare has  also  one  of  the  most  noted  co- 
operative creameries  in  California,  the 
Dairymen's  Co-operative  Creamery,  whose 
manager,  J.  P.  Murphy,  was  in  a  way  the 
host  of  the  convention,  as  he,  as  president 
of  the  Creamery  Operators'  Association, 
alternated  with  J.  W.  Guiberson,  of  Cor- 
coran, president  of  the  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  presiding  officer. 

The  district  is  also  the  home  of  some 
fine  pure-bred  herds,  and  Tulare  county 
has  the  credit  of  having  two  county  dairy 
inspectors  to  aid  in  dairy  methods  and 
see  that  non-progressive  dairymen  are 
made  to  "toe  the  mark,"  these  inspec- 
tors working  with  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau. Of  course,  the  whole  county  de- 
serves the  credit  of  this,  but  Tulare  city 
and  district  get  a  big  slice  of  that  credit.- 
The  convention  certainly  was  in  a  dairy 
atmosphere. 

The  program,  by  the  way,  was  essen- 
tially a  dairyman's  program,  though  of 
vital  interest  to  creamery  operators  and 
managers  also. 

Business  Accomplished. — The  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  new  program  is  prob- 
ably that  Modesto  is  to  have  the  next  con- 
vention, and  if  it  is  anything  like  this 
one,  lots  of  dairymen  ought  to  be  around. 
And  Modesto  has  the  facilities,  ability 
and  intention  to  make  that  convention 
a  dandy.  An  outstanding  feature  is  to 
be  a  dairy  show,  for  Modesto,  besides  be- 
ing the  county  seat  of  the  greatest  butter- 
fat  producing  county  in  California,  is 
the  leading  pure-bred  dairy  stock  section 
also. 

The  new  president  of  the  C.  C.  O.  A.  is 
A.  R.  Bates,  whose  headquarters  is  Mo- 
desto. Other  officers  are:  F.  H.  Daniels, 
of  Alameda,  vice-president;  A.  P.  Fergu- 
son, of  Turlock,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
W.  H.  Rousell  and  W.  H.  Saylor,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  B.  Baciarini,  of  Suisun, 
the  executive  committee. 

For  the  dairymen,  J.  W.  Guiberson,  of 
Corcoran,  was  again  made  president;  Ber- 
nard Crowley,  of  Ferndale,  vice-president; 
S.  A.  W.  Carver,  of  Los  Angeles,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  directors:  S.  O.  Walker, 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Jas.  W.  McAllister,  Fred 
Harvey,  Guy  H.  Miller,  and  W.  H.  Saylor. 

The  butter  contest,  always  a  feature  of 
the  conventions,  was  doubly  a  feature  for 
the  marvelous  scores  made.  The  leading 
ones  from  sixteen  entries  were: 


Buttermaker.  Creamery.                 Location.  Score. 

P.  M.  Beeker   Grizzly  Bluff   Grizzly  Bluff    96% 

Hans  Beck    Danish   Fresno    96 

Peter  Peterson   Sunset   Loleta   95% 

W.  H.  Gilbert   Dairy  Delivery  Gustine    94 

V.  Baciarini    Suisun   Suisun    93% 

G.  H.  Nielson   Kern  County  Bakersfleld    93% 

John  Clausen    Riverdale  Co-op  Riverdale   93 

L.  Christiansen    Sierra   Madera    92% 

John  Petersen    Visalia  Co-op  Visalia    92% 


aggressively  progressive.  The  standard 
of  dairy  stock  is  high,  the  standard  of 


In  the  butter-scoring  contest  Hans  Beck 
walked  off  with  the  first  honors,  show- 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooks 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER,  Son  of  King  Edward, 
only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 

When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  aofS±N0' 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Hock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1S12. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  (our  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts,  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  3ve  ewes  of  any  a.ge. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


Ill  Piize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha,  1911 


FIRST  CLASS  DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

The  Vina  Dairy,  owned  by  the  Stanford  University,  have  decided 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  non-registered  stock  in  order  to  make 
room  for,  and  give  better  attantion  to,  their  large  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins. 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  Holstein  types  and  heavy  producers, 
call  or  write  to  the  VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


PAr  —It  iipenatrat- 
rUl  ing.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
|L.  Sores,  Bruisei.or 
I IIO  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  HT^t 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  ha» 
QA  Ju  no  equal  aE 
OOUj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  docs 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternai  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailment*  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  StiH  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Cauatle  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  *120.00  paid  in 
doctor'abill."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  t  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist!,  or  sent 
by  Ul  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Best  since  ItiOU.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  wilh  jut 
milk."  Your  name  and  ad- 
diessoa  aDGStal  is  enough. 

COULSON  GO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

Is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  In  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSON  Is  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
giving  quality)  It's  Just 
the  pump  yon  need  on 
your  (arm. 

Bulletin  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

S67-361  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 


704  Bryant  St., 


San  Francisco 


ing  that  he  not  only  knew  how  to  make 
good  butter,  but  knew  good  butter  when 
he  saw  it,  too. 

These  scores  show  that  no  locality  has 
a  monopoly  on  good  butter.  They  also 
show  some  buttermakers  that  know  their 
business  and  that  the  dairymen  who  sup- 
ply cream  from  which  the  butter  is  made 
produce  the  kind  of  cream  that  makes 
the  kind  of  butter  that  brings  a  premium 
in  the  market,  hence  that  should  get  top 
prices  and  make  dairying  profitable. 

Resolutions  and  Opinions.  —  Space 
would  not  permit  to  give  even  a  brief  out- 
line of  important  points  brought  up.  All 
that  can  here  be  given  is  the  attitude 
of  the  dairy  interests  on  important  mat- 
ters as  shown  by  resolution  and  discus- 
sion. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  very 
strong  feeling  about  legislative  matters. 
The  industry  cannot  progress  fitly  with 
conflicting  legislation  and  regulation  by 
various  cities  receiving  milk  and  cream 
from  the  same  district.  An  essential 
point  is  uniform  and  sensible  laws,  and 
the  indignation  over  the  veto  of  the 
dairy  bills  after  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement in  Senate  and  Assembly  had 
been  secured  has  not  died  a  particle.  The 
organization  is  strong  and  feeling  is 
strong  that  in  every  matter  the  dairy 
interests  must  be  given  support  by  the 
government. 

In  this  line  there  is  a  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  and  the  feeling  that 
a  great  increase  in  inspectors  must  be 
given  before  the  dairy  industry  can  have 
its  due.  The  Bureau  itself  has  not  asked 
for  special  increase  in  appropriation,  but 
the  dairymen  want  an  increase  in  funds 
and  in  scope  of  work. 

Special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  funds 
from  the  State  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  which  the  State  pub- 
lishes for  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  con- 
vention and  gives  out  free  to  fruit  grow- 
ers. The  dairymen  and  creamerymen,  at 
their  own  expense,  are  going  to  get  out 
verbatim  records,  in  booklet  form,  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention,  which  will 
be  sold  for  five  cents  each.  Dairymen 
should  ask  tbeir  creameries  for  copies. 
In  the  future  the  State  should  get  these 
out. 

The  Governor  was  also  called  upon  to 
fill  two  of  the  three  vacant  positions  on 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  with  dairy- 
men. 

Another  very  vital  thing  is  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  Unless 
steps  are  taken,  although  there  will  be 
a  fine  dairy  and  stock  show,  the  dairy 
manufacture  and  products  will  be  put 
here  and  there  all  over  the  grounds,  or 
in  several  buildings.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  dairy  manufacture  and 
dairy  products  building  adjoining  the 
dairy  exhibit,  so  that  visitors  will  see 
first  the  cattle,  then  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  all  dairy  products,  then  the 
finished  product  in  complete  and  strik- 
ing sequence.  This  is  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  done,  and  committees  of  dairymen, 
creamerymen,  and  creamery  managers 
have  the  subject  in  hand. 

Of  similar  import  is  the  resolution  that 
county  displays  in  all  places  must  put 
dairying  in  a  prominent  position,  that 
dairying  must  no. more  be  ignored  by  hav- 
ing the  whole  display  horticultural  and 
agricultural  products,  but  must  be  given 
the  position  that  it  deserves, 

Perhaps  a  number  of  interesting  points 
developed  in  the  convention  can  be  dis- 
cussed later,  but  they  can't  be  now.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was:  everybody 
get  together  to  boost  the  industry,  better 
products,  better  stock,  better  methods,  bet- 
ter prices,  and,  above  all  things,  more 
recognition  for  the  dairymen  by  the  State 
Government  and  in  every  other  way. 

We're  all  together,  and  we're  all  boost- 
ting,  and  we're  going  to  get  it.  Get  in 
and  boost,  too! 


Hauls  onanyRoad 

You  can't  build  roads  to  suit  your  horses,  or  your 
ractor,   but  you  can  get  a  tractor  which  is  able  to 
traverse  roads  of  all  descriptions — wet  or  dry,  slippery, 
soft  or  hard,  sandy,  ashy  or  hilly.  The 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

Tractor  will  go  anywhere — any  place— any  time  of  the  year, 
because  it  has  sufficient  traction  surface — a  quality  lacking 
in  round  wheel  tractors. 

Look  at  the  illustration.  You  will  see  that  the  Holt  Cater- 
pillar is  built  entirely  on  different  lines.  It  lays  its  own 
track,  rolls  over  it  and  picks  it  up  again.  It  has  eight  times 
more  traction  surface  than  the  round  wheel  tractor.  The 
round  wheel  tractor  to  have  the  same  gripping  power  on  the 
road  would  have  to  use  drive  wheels  160  feet  high. 
Built  in  two  sizes  60  H.  P.  and  30  H.  P.  Its  power  is  the 
cheapest  known.  It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate. 
Distillate  is  cheaper  than  kerosene. 


Please  send  catalogue  R.  P. 


Name 


\\ 


Address 


City  or  Town- 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Forkner  Orchard 
iCultivator 

Does  more  work  with  le?s  c'lsdFt  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Ud  To  Your  Trees 

B^'S^JSRSEJ    Cultivating  the  entire  surtVe  t-eneath  low  branches 
i,;-^-' •V.;'YV;,7ii^    without  distuibing  boughs  or    ruit.    Write  for  cata- 
,  .  logue  and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  TM'age  " 

LIGHT" DRAFT" 'HARROW  CO.,    623  Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
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MathewsReversibleTwnDiscPlow 


THIS  is  the  only  reversible  disc  plow  which  does 
not  use  segments  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
disc,  and  is  therefore  the  only  one  which  will 
always  plow  the  same  width  of  furrow  both  ways  on 
level  land  and  hillsides — and  stick  to  the  work  on 
hillsides. 

It  leaves  no  water  furrows.  Discs  are  fixed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  working  position  every  time  the  plow 
is  lowered.  Two  discs  wear  twice  as  long  as  one — 
but  cost  you  no  more. 

We  are  general  agents  for  a  com- 
plete line  of  Disc  plows.  Glad  to 
tell  you  about  them  at  any  time.^BBH 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Eslablithed  1888 

LOS  ANGELES  California    STOCKTON 


DKTON  I 


What  Are  Your 
Pumping  Difficulties? 

Are  you  having  difficulties  with  your  present  pumping  systemT 
Are  you  getting  only  part  of  the  water  your  well  should  produce? 
Is  the  expense  of  operation  eating  up  the  profits?  Is  your  pump 
continually  out  of  order,  almost  always  needing  some  kind  of 
repairs?  With  the  old-style  pumping  system  you  are  bound  te 
have  trouble  of  this  sort,  more  or  less. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

Is  the  final  choice  of  the  up-to-date  modern  pump  user.  It  ha« 
eliminated  all  his  difficulties,  and  has  given  him  efficient,  con- 
tinual service  the  entire  year  at  less  cost  of  operation.  The  Layne 
&  Bowler  pumps  are  simply  constructed — no  rods,  valves,  plunger* 
or  cup  leathers,  and  they  need  hardly  any  attention.  They  are 
built  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  work. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  Is  recommended  by  the  best  engi- 
neers and  irrigators  as  the  most  economical  and  durable  system 
now  in  operation.  It's  the  system  that  will  meet  your  require- 
ments, overcome  your  difficulties.  Increase  your  water  supply  and 
do  It  all  at  less  cost  of  operation.  Write  our  expert  pumping 
engineers  and  let  them  advise  you  free. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  -.">.  which  tellii  nil  about  the  Layne 
&  Bonier  System  and  Its  many  successful  users. 

LAYNE  G  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
San  Francisco  Office,  S08  Kohl  Bid*. 


The  contour  intervals,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  fall  allowed  between  one  con- 
tour line  and  the  next,  should  not  be 
too  great.  Three  to  four  inches  fall  be- 
tween contours  is  a  good  distance.  With 
this  interval  levees  seven  or  eight  inches 
high  on  their  upper  sides  and  ten  to 
twelve  on  the  lower  will  be  ample  to  re- 
tain the  water  with  safety,  and  such 
levees,  if  made  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  offer  no  serious  impediment  to 
cutting  and  hauling  the  hay.  In  no  case 
should  the  contour  interval  exceed  twelve 
inches.  If  the  land  slopes  so  much  that 
twelve  inch  contours  are  insufficient  with 
the  levees  fifty  feet  apart,  that  is,  if  it 
slopes  more  than  two  feet  in  a  hundred, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  contour  checking,  and 
some  other  method  of  applying  water 
should  be  chosen.  Contour  intervals  of 
more  than  a  foot  call  for  too  much  grad- 
ing of  land  and  the  making  of  levees  too 
high  for  convenience.  High  levees  inter- 
fere with  the  cutting,  raking  and  hauling 


Two  Prize  Winners 

We  Sell  Them  Both 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  FREMONT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  4 'Superior1 1 


The  name  of  our  Grain  Drill  tells 
the  story— "SUPERIOR."  Furnished 
with  6  or  7  Inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL   ALFALFA  DRILLS. 

20  discs  4  Inches  apart. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


of  the  crop,  and  besides  are  more  liable 
to  washouts,  especially  if  made  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  as  is  too 
often  the  case. 

If  the  checks  as  bounded  by  the  con- 
tour lines  and  by  the  edges  of  the  field 
are  too  large  to  irrigate  conveniently 
they  are  subdivided  by  cross  levees.  After 
all  the  checks  are  laid  out,  field  ditches 
are  located  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  each  check  may  be  watered 
directly  from  a  ditch.  Levees  are  then 
built  on  the  contour  and  subdivision 
lines.  The  earth  for  them  is  obtained  by 
scraping  off  the  surface  of  the  high  sides 
of  the  checks  and  of  other  high  places  in 
them,  so  as  to  leave  the  floor  of  each 
check  as  nearly  level  as  is  practicable. 
When  the  levees  are  completed,  if  the 
floor  of  a  check  is  still  uneven  it  is  level- 
ed by  scraping  off  the  high  places  and 
dumping  on  the  low  ones.  Water  is  then 
admitted  to  the  checks  and  speedily 
shows  any  high  or  low  spots  that  remain. 
These  should  be  noted  and  leveled  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  Thorough 
leveling  is  important  to  secure  uniform 
irrigation. 

LEVELING    CONTOUR  CHECKS. 

Whatever  style  of  checking  be  adopted, 
whether  square,  contour  or  strip  checks, 
or  any  modification  of  the  three,  the 
proper  leveling  of  the  floor  of  each  check 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Unless 
this  leveling  is  accurately  done,  it  is 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  secure  even  irrigation  of  the  land. 
This  is  especially  true  of  strip  checks. 

In  the  case  of  contour  checks  and 
square  checks  the  presence  of  high  spots 
It  not  quite  so  detrimental,  because  they 
can  be  irrigated  fairly  well  (the  high 
spots,  that  is)  by  simply  continuing  to 
fill  up  the  check  with  water  until  all  the 
high  spots  are  covered.  By  this  means, 
unless  the  high  spots  are  higher  than  the 
levees  themselves,  they  can  be  irrigated 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  though  at 
the  expense  of  some  waste  of  water.  In 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  water  and  at  the 
time  to  get  an  even,  uniform  irrigation 
of  every  part  of  the  land,  all  square  and 
contour  checks  should  be  leveled  off  until 
the  entire  surface  within  each  check  Is 
on  the  same  level.  Each  check  must  be 
treated  by  itself  and  leveled  like  a  floor. 
Then  when  the  water  is  turned  into  such 
a  check  it  will  stand  at  the  same  depth 
over  the  entire  surface,  and  consequently 
every  portion  of  the  check  will  receive  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  with  the  desir- 
able result  of  uniform  growth  of  the  crop. 
In  well  constructed  checks  of  these  types 
the  filling  of  the  check  with  water  to 
the  desired  depth  will  bring  the  water 
well  up  on  the  levees,  thus  Irrigating 
adequately  the  alfalfa  on  the  levees,  so 
that  growth  of  the  crop  Is  uniform  all 
over  the  field.  Such  a  well  leveled  field 
of  alfalfa  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Irrigate,  while 
the  even,  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop, 
due  to  the  uniform  irrigation,  is  a  joy  to 
the  heart  of  its  owner. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


BURNER  FOR  DODDER. 

The  question  has  recently  come  up  as  to 
the  best  method  of  killing  dodder,  or  love 
vine,  in  alfalfa.  This  parasite  has  to  be 
killed  some  way  or  other,  by  plowing  the 
alfalfa  under  if  by  no  other  means,  and  it 
is  a  problem  with  some  men  how  to  do  it. 

Practically  speaking,  burning  it  to  the 
ground  is  about  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  working  and  the  best  piece  of  appara- 
tus to  use  for  this  is  a  burner  such  as 
painters  use  to  burn  old  paint  off  the  side 
of  a  house.  This  sends  a  stream  of  flame 
out  to  one  side  when  air  is  pumped 
through  and  burns  everything  it  touches. 


The  burner  can  be  held  like  a  pitcher, 
and  a  person  can  quickly  and  at  small  ex- 
pense for  gasoline  walk  around  a  field 
infested  with  dodder  and  burn  off  all 
patches  of  it. 


The  Cain  ranch  near  Oroville,  compris- 
ing 1,500  acres,  has  been  sold  to  the 
North  California  Real  Estate  Co.,  which 
will  develop  water  ana  place  it  upon  the 
market  in  small  parcels. 
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The  Science  of  Feeding. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

This  is  a  scientific  age,  and  those  who 
will  not  move  on  with  it  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  left  behind.  What  our  fathers 
did  was  all  right  in  their  time,  but  we 
have  moved  up  a  peg  in  evolution  and 
come  to  that  stage  where  things  must 
be  done  different. 

In  the  staple  grains,  wheat  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  for  egg  production, 
but  there  is  a  difference  even  in  wheat. 
The  hard  wheats  have  a  much  higher 
nitrogen  content  than  the  soft  wheats, 
which  are  more  starchy.  And  a  hard 
wheat  with  a  high  glutten  is  a  far  bet- 
ter egg  producer  than  a  soft  starchy 
wheat.  I  have  noticed  when  the  feed 
dealer  has  not  had  any  hard  wheat  on 
hand  and  filled  my  order  with  a  soft 
wheat  that  eggs  have  dropped  off  in 
just  a  day  or  two.  And  Petaluma  poul- 
trymen  found  the  same  trouble  when- 
ever they  had  to  use  soft  wheat.  So  if 
this  is  a  fact,  and  my  experience  and 
others  prcwe  that  it  is,  if  we  feed  scienti- 
fically we  shall  use  hard  wheat  for  lay- 
ing hens  and  young  chicks  that  are  grow- 
ing muscle  and  soft  starchy  wheats  when 
we  want  to  fatten  hens  for  market.  But 
if  hard  wheat  is  not  obtainable  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  bake  it  in  the  oven  until 
brown.  Of  course,  large  breeders  can 
not  very  well  do  this,  but  small  ones  can; 
I  have  done  it  for  years  in  winter  and 
always  with  success. 

Handle  the  Hens. —  To  feed  a  lot  of 
hens  and  never  handle  them  is  not  wise 
because  you  do  not  really  know  whether 
they  need  more  feed  or  less.  Too  much 
flesh  means  a  poor  egg  supply,  even 
with  the  heavy  breeds,  but  if  a  hen  feels 
firm  when  you  grasp  her  by  the  keel 
she  is  all  right.  If  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
flabby  she  should  be  made  to  exercise 
for  what  she  has. 

When  hens  are  well  over  the  molt  and 
still  do  not  lay  the  breeder  should  take 
pains  to  find  out  what  is  the  reason.  Per- 
haps a  little  extra  animal  food  will  make 
the  desired  change  or  a  little  more  green 
feed. 

Oats  both  ground  and  whole  are  good 
egg  producers  and  while  the  fibre  is  more 
than  in  wheat  it  is  a  good  winter  feed, 
as  there  is  more  fat  in  oats  than  in 
wheat. 

Wheat  bran  is  a  good  egg  producer 
but  whole  ground  wheat  is  better  be- 
cause it  is  never  ground  so  fine,  but 
that  it  requires  some  work  for  the  giz- 
zard. Bran  contains  a  good  deal  of  min- 
eral, and  if  good  bran  can  be  bought 
the  rough  feed  can  be  ground  barley  and 
in  a  mixture  of  barley  and  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats,  alfalfa  meal  and  beef  scraps 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  mashes  for  both 
eggs  and  tissue  building. 

Mineral  Salts. — The  mineral  salti  are 
a  very  important  item  in  egg  production, 
all  grams  contain  some  mineral  salts, 
but  it  comes  in  almost  a  free  state  in 
green  feeds  especially  in  those  having  a 
leaf  and  stalk,  such  as  alfalfa,  rape,  kale, 
and  swiss  chard.  Feed  all  the  green 
feed  laying  hens  will  eat  and  if  they 
have  enough  other  elements  to  balance 
the  ration  the  eggs  will  come. 

Feedino  for  Flesh. — As  nearly  every- 
body has  a  few  fowls  they  want  to  fat- 
ten either  for  their  own  table  or  market, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  fatten  them  so  that 
the  meat  will  be  both  palatable  and  di- 
gestible. I  know  most  people  think  they 
have  a  nice  table  fowl  when  they  pick  up 
a  fowl  on  range,  and  when  the  good  wife 
opens  the  bird  she  finds  fat  in  chunks. 
Yes,  that  fowl  was  certainly  fat,  in  spots, 
but  some  of  the  flesh  was  dry  enough  to 
choke  you,  and  still  the  folks  could  not 
tell  wny.  Well  the  trouble  was  that  the 
fowl  had  been  making  muscle,  not  flesh, 


and  if  that  same  fowl  had  been  confined 
those  chunks  of  fat  would  have  been 
distributed  among  the  fleshy  tissues  and 
have  made  a  real  soft  palatable  dinner. 

Any  man  can  make  a  fattening  coop, 
the  bottom  should  be  of  slats  and  the 
feed  trough  outside,  so  that  only  their 
heads  can  get  into  it. 

If  milk  can  be  had,  even  buttermilk, 
it  will  pay  to  feed  it  to  this  fattening 
pen.  Mixed  with  ground  oats,  corn  meal, 
red  dog  flour  or  even  shorts,  about  two  or 
three  weeks  will  put  more  good  eatable 
flesh  on  a  chicken  than  can  be  put  on 
them  in  three  months  if  allowed  to  run 
and  take  leg  exercise.  Or  boiled  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  of  any  kind  may  be 
cooked  and  mixed  with  corn  meal  or 
shorts  and  the  last  week  a  little  tallow 
or  grease  of  any  kind  will  help. 

One  of  our  subscribers  asked  for  a 
description  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Some- 
how that  letter  has  come  up  missing, 
but  as  I  remember  the  text  of  it  al- 
though the  name  slips  my  memory,  the 
inquirer  will  know  that  it  is  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.- — The  standard 
weight  of  cock  is  8%  pounds;  cockerel 
7%  pounds;  hen  6M>  pounds;  pullet  5 
pounds. 

Disqualifications.  — ■  Earlobes  more 
than  one-half  positive  white;  one  or 
more  entirely  white  feathers  showing  in 
the  outer  plumage;  shanks  and  feet  oth- 
er than  yellow  or  reddish  horn.  Besides 
these  the  exhibitor  must  look  out  for 
general  disqualifications  which  apply  to 
all  breeds  or  varieties.  Among  these 
are  feathers  or  stubs  on  clean  legged 
varieties,  side  sprigs  on  comb,  squirrel 
tail  shafting  in  feathers  and  wry  tail  or 
lopped  comb.  Go  over  each  bird  several 
times  looking  for  these  defects. 


Poultry  Products  to  Reduce  Cost  of 
Living. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Quisenbury,  comes  out  in 
the  American  Poultry  World  with  the 
statement  that  the  poultry  business  is 
certain  to  grow.  He  says,  "The  other 
producers  of  the  Nation  will  have  to  hus- 
tle if  they  keep  pace  with  the  American 
hen.  The  receipt  of  the  meat  animals 
at  the  five  leading  live  stock  markets, 
including  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  St.  Joseph  showed  a  falling 
off  the  first  six  months  of  1912  of  over 
six  hundred  million  pounds  compared 
with  the  receipts  of  these  places  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  previous  year. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1913  as  compared  with  1912.  The 
number  of  meat  animals  being  marketed 
is  rapidly  on  the  decrease. 

"In  the  face  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  our  cities  increasing  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  our  rural  districts, 
where  can  we  find  anything  better  suited 
as  a  substitute  for  meat  animals  than 
poultry  and  eggs?  More  poultry  and 
eggs  are  being  consumed  every  day. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  poultry 
products  than  ever  before.  You  need 
not  fear  an  over  production  of  poultry 
products.  The  price  of  all  products  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
These  facts  convince  us  that  the  poultry 
business  is  and  must  continue  to  be  pros- 
perous and  also  that  raising  poultry  on 
the  farm  is  a  source  of  profit.  We  should 
feel  proud  that  we  are  associated  with 
a  business  that  is  becoming  so  important 
and  making  such  rapid  gains  in  every 
State  of  the  Union." 

On  the  feeding  question  Mr.  Quisen- 
bury has  this  to  say,  "The  feeding  ques- 
tion is  one  of  those  which  is  yet  unsolved. 
Scarcely  two  Agricultural  Colleges  or 
Experiment  Stations  recommend  the  same 
thing  exactly:  the  same  formula  for  feed- 


ing baby  chicks,  growing  stock,  laying 
hens  or  breeding  stock.  Scarcely  two 
farmers,  scarcely  two  egg  farms,  or 
scarcely  two  fanciers  feed  exactly  alike. 
The  fact  that  each  community  has  feeds 
which  are  easily  and  economically  pro- 
duced or  purchased  in  that  community, 
and  which  cannot  be  bought  or  raised 
in  other  sections;  and  the  fact  that  the 
needs  of  each  individual  flock  vary  some- 
what from  every  other  flock  or  even  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  flock,  some  strong 
and  some  weak,  some  feather,  some  in- 
clined to  be  too  fat  and  some  too  lean, 
and  some  just  in  good  flesh  makes  it  in- 
deed a  difficult  matter  to  determine  or 
recommend  one  certain  food." 

To  most  of  this  we  can  fully  agree, 
still  there  are  certain  feeds  that  most  of 
us  can  buy  that  are  good  for  all  fowls. 
Everyone  should,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
separate  the  strong  from  the  weak,  all 
pullets  should  be  kept  separate  from 
older  hens,  because  they  require  more 
food  than  fully  matured  hens,  but  if  kept 
in  one  yard  the  hens  get  the  lion's  share 
every  time.  But  the  best  way  is  to  feed 
according  to  the  breed  we  keep  and  for 
the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  Hens  that 
are  laying  well  will  stand  an  awful  lot  of 
feed  before  spoiling,  while  hens  that  are 
laying  but  moderately  are  easily  made  so 
fat  that  they  cannot  lay. 


POULTRY. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


The  poultry  show  season  is  just  be- 
ginning for  the  year  1913,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  following  named  shows 
will  receive  the  support  of  every  lover 
of  good  birds: 

Santa  Cruz,  Nov.  15  to  18,  Santa  Cruz 
County  Poultry  Association;  E.  J.  Harran, 
secretary. 

Stockton,  Nov.  19  to  22,  San  Joaquin 
Poultry  Association;  W.  MacKay,  secre- 
tary. 

Oakland,  Nov.  25  to  30,  Alameda  Coun- 
ty Poultry  Association;  C.  G.  Hinds, 
secretary,  535  43d  St.,  Oakland. 

San  Mateo,  Dec.  4  to  7,  San  Mateo  Coun- 
try Poultry  Association;  Arthur  R.  Schroe- 
der,  secretary,  San  Gregorio. 

Fresno,  Dec.  3  to  6,  Fresno  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association;  Rus- 
sel  Uhler,  secretary. 

Visalia,  Dec.  4  to  13,  Tulare  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association;  Carl 
Futrell,  secretary,  Visalia. 

Petaluma,  Dec.  10  to  13,  Petaluma  Fan- 
ciers' Association;  Thomas  McGuire,  sec- 
retary. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Dec.  1  to  6,  Oregon 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association;  W. 
L.  Fulmer,  secretary,  Portland. 

Pasadena,  Dec.  10  to  13,  Pasadena  Poul- 
try Association;  J.  M.  Wright,  secretary, 
R.  D.  2,  Pasadena. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  31  to  Jan.  4,  San 
Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association;  W.  H.  Ingram,  secretary, 
2252  Hopkins  St.,  Fruitvale. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Dec.  10  to  Jan.  4,  1914, 
Tacoma  Poultry  Association;  W.  Shep- 
herd, secretary,  Summer,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  6  to  13,  1914,  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia; Jos.  E.  Davis,  secretary,  Los  Angeles. 


ASHES  AND  HEN  MANURE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  sprinkle  ashes  on  the 
floor  of  my  hen  house  to  make  it  easier 
for  cleaning.  Does  the  mixing  of  ashes 
with  the  hen  manure  deteriorate  or  in 
any  way  change  the  value  of  the  manure 
as  a  fertilizer? — M.  D.  K.,  Napa. 

There  is  more  or  less  lime  and  carbon- 
ate of  potassium  in  wood  ashes  that  will 
drive  off  some  ammonia  from  the  manure. 
Gypsum  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to 
use  as  a  cleanser,  which  is  evidently  the 
reason  you  use  ashes,  and  has  no  ill  effect. 
Fresh  sand  or  light  soil  is  also  satisfac- 
tory. Coal  ashes  can  be  used  as  their 
injurious  effect  upon  manure  will  be  al- 
most nothing. 


FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Bi 
and  White;  eggs  for  hatching  in  L 
cember.  Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgoo 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $1.50  setting; 
|6.00  per  100;  also  $3.00  setting.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs,  75c.  doz.  Glendale 
Farm,  R.  2,  Box  51.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  631-637 
Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


£        MOLTING  HENS 

require  a  good  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner to  keep  them  in  health 
and  get  them  laying  again 
quickly. 

COULSON'S   No.  3  CONDITION 
POWDER  will  do  it 

Write  for  particulars  and  spe- 
cial delivered  price. 


COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal.  s4 


SHAWSTOCKTON 

HORSE  OR  TRACTION 
GANG  PLOWS. 

Our  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished    with    Slip    Shares,  Re- 
versible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Buy  Land 
At  Fair  mead 

Whnre  California  dairymen 
and  fruitmeu  are  buying. 
Where  the  land  stands  the  test 
of  dry  and  wet  seasons.  19,000 
acres  now  being  subdivided  in- 
to 10,  20,  40-acre  tracts.  Un- 
limited water — rich,  sandy  loam 
soil. 

Good  neighbors- — healthful  cli- 
mate— splendid  markets 

Low  prices — easy  terms. 

Send  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet. 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  AND 

TRUST  CO.,  Owners, 
593  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

How  a  Pumpkin  Helped  Johnnie  to 
be  Thankful. 


Johnnie  spent  the  summer  at  grand- 
ma's. One  day  she  put  into  his  hand  a 
smooth,  yellow  seed.  "Inside  of  this  is 
a  wonderful  little  plant,"  she  said.  "Put 
it  in  the  ground  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen." 

Grandpa  showed  Johnnie  how  to  make 
a  hill  between  two  stalks  of  field  corn; 
and  in  the  middle  he  dug  a  little  hole,  laid 
in  the  smooth,  yellow  seed,  and  covered 
it  up.  Every  night,  when  the  sun  went 
down,  he  carefully  watered  that  hill.  How 
he  longed  to  know  what  was  going  on  in- 
side. 

Drip,  drip,  fell  the  water  upon  the 
ground;  the  walls  of  the  seed  became  soft 
and  swelled  out;  the  little  plant  grew  so 
large  and  strong  that  it  burst  through 
the  shell  out  into  the  rich  black  earth. 

The  baby  planl  climbed  up,  up,  till  it 
reached  the  beaftiful  world  above.  Then 
it  spread  its  green  leaves  and  basked  in 
the  sunshine,  sending  out  more  green 
leaves  on  a  long  stem,  which  grandma 
called  a  vine.  This  stem  had  curious 
little  tendrils  like  fingers,  that  reached 
over  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  corn- 
stalks and  held  fast,  so  the  stormy  winds 
might  not  tear  it  to  pieces.  The  vine  was 
so  full  of  big,  fussy  leaves  that  the 
ground  was  quite  shaded  with  them. 

One  day  Johnnie  found  a  tiny  green 
ball  hanging  to  the  stem  under  one  of  the 
largest  leaves,  and,  long  before  the  sum- 
mer was  over,  the  green  ball  had  grown 
to  be  as  large  as  one  of  grandma's  milk- 
pans.  The  cool  September  wind  tossed 
aside  the  sheltering  leaves,  the  warm  sun 
shone  upon  the  ball,  and  soon  it  became 
the  finest,  round,  fat,  yellow  pumpkin 
you  ever  saw. 

The  holidays  were  over,  and  Johnnie 
must  go  back  to  the  city  and  go  to  school. 
He  did  not  like  to  leave  the  country; 
but  grandma  said,  "You  shall  make  us 


another  visit  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
help  eat  that  big  pumpkin  when  it  is 
made  into  pies.  I'm  sure  it  will  taste 
better  because  you  planted  the  seed  and 
watched  it  grow." 

One  week  before  Thanksgiving,  John- 
nie was  taken  sick  with  the  measles.  No 
frolic  in  the  country  for  him!  What  a 
pity!  Grandpa  and  grandma  thought  so, 
too.  They  put  their  heads  together  and 
made  up  something  lovely — Johnnie  could 
not  come  to  the  pumpkin,  so  the  pumpkin 
must  go  to  him;  and  it  did,  in  a  box 
lined  with  straw. 

Johnnie  was  sitting  in  his  bedroom  in 
a  big  armchair,  and  he  was  not  feeling 
very  happy. 

"  'There's  a  good  time  coming,' "  sang 
a  cheery  voice  in  the  hall,  and  up  came 
father  with  a  heavy  box  He  put  it  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  his  discontented  little 
boy,  and,  when  he  took  the  lid  off,  John- 
nie laughed  long  and  loud. 

Such  a  pumpkin!  Grandpa  had  cut  off 
some  of  the  hard,  yellow  outside,  making 
two  big  round  eyes.  These  he  painted 
blue  with  grandma's  indigo.  There  was 
a  flat  nose,  and  such  a  grinning  mouth 
wEh  white  watermelon-seed  teeth!  Then 
it  had  long  corn-silk  hair  and  a  funny 
plaited  cornhusk  cap.  On  the  tassel  was 
tied  a  paper  with  these  words  printed  in 
large  letters, — 

"Take  off  my  Hat." 

With  the  hat  came  the  upper  part  of 
this  queer  pumpkin's  head.  "The  stuf- 
fing," as  Johnnie  called  it,  had  been 
scooped  out,  the  inside  lined  with  thick 
wrapping  paper  and  packed  with  such 
strange  parcels! 

First,  came  a  turkey,  cut  out  of  a  sweet 
potato,  with  a  real  feather  tail;  then  a 
pig  made  from  a  turnip,  a  glass  of  clear 
honey  gathered  by  grandma's  bees,  some 
orabapple  jelly,  a  bag  or  glossy  brown 
chestnuts,  four  -yellow  pippins,  and  six 
ears  of  pop-corn. 

Mother  put  some  of  the  corn  in  a  wire 
popper  and  held  it  over  the  open  grate, 
so  Johnnie  could  see  the  tiny  kernels 
swell  and  burst  into  feathery  white  fairies 


(mrardeDis 

Chocolate 


Use  it  for  many  purposes. 

As  a  flavoring  for  puddings, 

ice  cream,  candy,  cake,  iceing 
and  sauces,  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  unequaled  for  its  delicate 
and  pleasing  flavor.  And  as  a  health 
beverage  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  So 
simple  to  prepare,  so  economical — so 
many  practical  ways  to  serve  and  use 
this  beverage  food  product. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  1852 

A  sample  can  mailed  free  for  the  asking •       convince  uou  of  Us  quality. 


that  danced  and  hopped  about  in  a  most 
comical  fashion.  When  Johnnie  went  to 
bed,  father  turned  the  gas  very  low,  and, 
taking  the  paper  from  the  inside  of  the 
pumpkin,  he  lighted  a  bit  of  wax  candle 
and  set  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  head. 

"Jack-o'-Lantern,"  cried  Johnnie  in  de- 
light; and,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
keep  his  eyes  open,  he  looked  at  that 
funny  laughing  face.  It  was  a  lovely 
Thanksgiving  after  all,  and  by  and  by, 
when  he  slipped  off  to  Slumberland,  he 
dreamed  he  was  a  round,  yellow  pumpkin 
and  grandma  was  trying  to  cut  a  mouth 
in  his  face. — Adapted  from  "The  Favor- 
ite," for  the  Kindergarten  Review. 


Farm  Machinery  Efficiency. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Someone  has  said  that  paint  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  and  while  that  may  be 
true  in  many  instances  it  also  stops  a 
multitude  of  sins  when  properly  used  on 
farm  machinery. 

California  farmers  have  a  habit  of  us- 
ing all  of  the  more  advanced  farm  ca- 
chinery,  yet  many  seem  to  think  that  with 
our  mild  winters  there  is  very  little  need 
of  protection  through  paint. 

The  result  is  what  might  be  expected 
for  one  seldom  finds  anyone  who  gets  the 
most  efficient  wear  out  of  this  invest- 
ment. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the  summer 
work  is  finished  and  before  the  heavy 
rains  set  in  is  a  good  time  to  look  after 
this  job  for  if  one  waits  until  spring  other 
rush  jobs  are  apt  to  push  it  to  one  side. 

No  great  amount  of  painting  experience 
is  necessary  in  performing  the  work  and 


From  AH  Causes,  Head  Noises  and   Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now  hear 
distinctly  every  sound — 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
all  is  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
i  that  special  purpose.  ^ 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds. 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No  matter  what  the  case 
or  howlong standing  it  is,  testimonials  received  show 
marvelous  results.  Common-Sense  Drums  strength- 
en the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one 
point  of  the  natural  drums,  thus 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  medical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com- 
fortable and  safe  to  wear.  They 
are  easily  adjusted  by  the  wearer  j 
and  out  of  sight  when  worn.  ' 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousandsof  others  will  help  you. 
Don't  delay.  Write  toda,  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  Deaf- 
ness  giving  you  full  particulars. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
27  2  Inter-Southern  Bide.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Drum 

in  Position  I  j 


Teaching  Pays 
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Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Fanner,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connect* 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  thevariety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33^  °k 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
Weare  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat$4.75perl001bs.  251bs.for$l 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resort",  Resla"rants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

341  Commercial  St.   San  Francisco,  Caiif. 


The  Scenic 
Line 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


TEA 


UNCLE  SAM  "TtJSEt* 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 
'SA-SA-MA"  A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea. 

'LONDON  BLEKJD"    A  good  English  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 
'DALMOY  BLEND"  The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 


60c  per  lb. 

50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

THE  "I  are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 

ANGLO -CEYLON  !  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S        fare  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  J  offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices, 

Mall  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

OOLOMBO  FOOCHOK  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OUT  THIS  OUT 
This  Coupon  Entitles  You 
to  A  Free  Sample  of 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


the  cost  of  material  is  astonishingly 
small. 

All  of  the  wooden  parts  should  receive 
at  least  one  coat  of  good  lead  and  oil 
paint  and  more  if  the  wood  has  become 
badly  checked  or  cracked  from  exposure. 
The  most  essential  part  of  such  work  is  to 
have  all  dirt  or  go-ease  thoroughly  cleaned 
off  first  by  scraping  and  then  by  cleaning 
with  a  rag  soaked  in  gasoline. 

No  paint  will  dry  if  applied  over  grease, 
so  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  it 
is  perfectly  clean. 

While  all  wood  parts  are  injured  by  ex- 
posure, iron  or  other  metals  are  also  sus- 
ceptible t% injury  and  M  allowed  to  go  too 
long  are  rapidly  destroyed  through  rust. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  paint  all  metal 
parts,  but  in  so  doing  white  lead  paint 
should  not  be  used,  but  instead  a  red 
lead  paint  as  that  kind  will  adhere  muoh 
better  and  last  a  great  deal  longer.  A 
good  mixture  for  this  is  dry  red  lead,  lin- 
seed oil  and  either  turpentine  or  Japan 
for  dryers.  In  case  rust  has  set  in,  the 
surface  should  first  be  sandpapered  to  re- 
move any  such  layer  as  otherwise  the 
paint  will  not  be  a  preventative  of  fur- 
ther rust. 

Keep  farm  implements  painted  except 
the  plow  shears  and  cultivator  points 
which  should  receive  a  good  greasing  with 
lard  after  used  and  the  yearly  cost  of  new 
machinery  will  be  much  less  than  at 
present. 


Two  New  Apple  Recipes. 

Miss  A.  B.  Milam  of  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Department  in  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  submits  two  new  methods 
of  cooking  apples  which  read  as  though 
they  were  good. 

The  first  is  called  "Blushing  Apples," 
as  red  apples  are  so  treated  that  the  color 
is  transferred  from  the  skin  to  the  flesh. 
The  second  is  called  "Coddled  Apples." 
The  fruit  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Blushing  Apples. — belect  eight  red  ap- 
ples and  cook  in  boiling  water  until  soft, 
turning  them  often.  Have  water  half 
surround  apples.  Remove  skins  carefully, 
so  that  the  red  color  remains  on  the 
fruit,  and  arrange  on  serving  dish.  To 
the  water  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon  and  the  juice  of  one 
orange;  simmer  until  reduced  to  one  cup. 
Cool,  and  pour  over  apples.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Coddled  Apples. — Pare  and  core  eight 
medium  sized  apples  and  cook  in  syrup 
made  with  three  cups  of  water  and  one 
cup  of  sugar,  turning  frequently.  Keep 
covered  until  almost  completely  cooked. 
Then  remove  cover  and  reduce  syrup  un- 
til it  becomes  very  thick,  continuing  to 
turn  apples  occasionally.  When  cool  fill 
centres  of  cooked  apples  with  jelly  or 
stewed  prunes  (with  stones  removed)  and 
cover  tops  with  whipped  cream. 


If  a  girl  has  suitors,  plenty; 
You  can  tell  which  one  in  twenty — 
As  you  speak  their  names — impresses 
her  the  best; 
When  her  cheek  and  brow  grow  florid 
And  she  says,  "Oh,  he's  just  horrid!" 
It  is  a  proof  she  likes  him  better  than 
the  rest. 


Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  service  for  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vastly 
increased.  Today  he  can  talk 
to  an  average  of  five  times  as 
many  persons  in  each  ex- 
change as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  System, 
which  brings  together  the  as- 
sociated Bell  companies  and 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  effect  economies 
which  give  the  greatest  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Little  Mildred,  going  to  Sunday  school, 
had  been  spoken  to  by  her  mother  for  be- 
ing careless  about  her  wearing  apparel. 
Her  mother  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
child  that  she  must  always  dress  with 
scrupulous  neatness.  The  following  Sun- 
day the  teacher,  in  hearing  the  lesson,  had 
occasion  to  mention  that  the  "hearts  of 
little  children  should  always  be  purest 
and  cleanest."  Mildred  had  not  been  pay- 
ing attention.  The  teacher  suddenly  said 
— "Mildred,  what  should  be  the  purest  and 
cleanest  about  a  little  child?"  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  teacher,  Mildred 
replied  quickly — "Your  underclothes." 


The  new  school  teacher  in  a  rural  town 
gave  a  boy  a  question  in  compound  pro- 
portion for  home  work  one  evening.  It 
included  the  circumstance  of  "men  work- 


ing 10  hours  a  day  to  complete  a  certain 
work."  The  next  morning  the  teacher, 
in  looking  over  the  little  pack  of  exercises, 
found  this  boy's  sum  wholly  unattempted. 
Calling  him  to  her,  she  asked  why  he  had 
not  tried  to  do  the  sum.  The  boy,  after 
considerable  fumbling  around  in  his  pock- 
ets, brought  forth  a  note  from  his  father 
and  handed  it  to  her.  Unfolding  it,  the 
teacher  read: — "Miss — I  refuse  to  let  my 
boy  do  this  sum  you  give  him  as  it  looks 
to  me  to  a  slur  at  8-hour  slstum  enny 
sum  not  more  than  8  hours  he  is  welcum 
to  do,  but.  not  more." 


Mr.  Rooter  (As  Grady  takes  a  long 
slide  to  second). — "He's  safe!  He's  safe! 
He's  safe!" 

Miss  Newton  (her  first  game).— "Oh, 
I'm  so  glad,  I  was  sure  he  must  be  killed." 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  19,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Both  local  and  Northern  Club  are  quot- 
ed a  little  lower,  but  are  fairly  firm  at 
the  decline,  while  Northern  Bluestem  is 
higher.  The  Northern  market  is  report- 
ed quiet,  mill  interests  having  covered 
their  requirements  for  the  present,  though 
there  is  a  very  fair  jobbing  movement 
here. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.45  @1.47% 

Forty-fold    1.60  ©1.52% 

Northern  Club    1.45  ©1.47% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

Continued  rains  and  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  crop  outlook  have  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  barley  market,  both  for 
spot  and  futures.  Both  December  and 
May  options  are  lower,  and  the  spot  grain 
has  also  declined  again,  with  little  buying 
at  present- 
Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%@1.42% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27%@1.30 

Common  Feed    1.25  ©1.27% 

OATS. 

Red  seed  oats  are  still  moving  off  in 
good  shape,  and  are  fairly  firm  as  quoted. 
The  movement  in  other  lines  is  moderate, 
and  white  are  weak,  with  liberal  supplies. 

Red  Feed  $,1.65  ©1.85 

Seed    2.25  ©2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  ©1.55 

Black  Seed    2.50  ©3.00 

CORN. 

There  is  practically  no  California  corn 
offering  locally.  The  Eastern  markets 
are  dropping  a  little,  causing  a  weaker 
feeling  locally,  though  there  has  been  no 
quotable  decline. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  ©1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

Values  are  about  the  same  as  before, 
but  are  merely  nominal,  as  there  is  none 
of  this  grain  on  hand  at  the  moment. 
There  is  some  demand  for  seed,  but  re- 
quirements are  not  very  large. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

Seed    1.65  ©1.70 

BEANS. 

Red  kidneys  and  Mexican  red  beans 
have  dropped  off  a  little  from  the  recent 
advance,  while  other  lines  stand  as  last 
quoted.  The  general  situation  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  as  practically  all  descriptions 
are  firm  as  to  value  and  the  movement 
keeps  up  in  good  shape,  shipments  so 
far  having  been  comparatively  large. 
The  movement  of  llmas  is  said  to  have 
been  much  larger  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  growers  are  beginning  to 
hold  out  for  higher  prices. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  ©3.60 

Blackeyes    4.00  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans   3.75  ©4.00 

Horse  Beans   1.90  ©2.10 

Small  Whites   4.75  ©5.00 

Large  Whites    3.10  ©3.25 

Limas    5.00  ©5.20 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    2.85  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys   4.25  ©4.50 

Mexican  Red    3.75  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  very  good  movement  in  some 
lines,  and  values  are  pretty  well  main- 
tained, though  no  quotable  advance  has 
been  noted  for  some  time. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7yoC 

Hemp    2V»@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7V-©  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  trade, 
values  showing  little  fluctuation,  while 
the  demand  is  keeping  up  on  about  the 
usual  scale  for  this  time  of  year. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Shipments  of  hay  to  the  loGal  market 


have  not  increased  much  over  last  week, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  change  in  the 
immedate  future,  as  market  would  hardly 
absorb  any  large  offerings.  The  trade  is, 
for  the  most  part,  fairly  well  stocked  for 
the  winter,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  improved  crop  prospects  will  bring 
easier  prices  before  long.  Holders  in  the 
country  are  firm  in  their  views,  asking 
more  than  the  local  prices,  and  a  fair 
country  demand  is  expected  as  winter 
farming  and  development  work  pro- 
gresses. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  in  this  line, 
the  demand  being  fair,  but  without  much 
large  buying.  Bran  is  still  weak,  but  not 
quotably  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00@31.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  again  advanced  quite 
sharply,  as  most  of  the  remaining  stock 
is  in  strong  hands,  and  offerings  are  light. 
The  amount  of  southern  stock  appearing 
is  gradually  increasing,  though  in  most 
lines  local  stock  is  still  offered.  Supplies 
of  off-grade  local  tomatoes  are  quite  plen- 
tiful, and  some  sold  down  to  10c  per  box, 
though  choice  stock  commanded  good 
prices,  and  southern  is  held  at  about  76c 
per  crate.  Most  of  the  cucumbers  are 
also  from  the  south.  Lettuce  is  now 
coming  in  fairly  well,  and  supplies  of 
celery  are  increasing,  while  cabbage  is 
still  rather  scarce.  Mushrooms  are  plenti- 
ful, and  ordinary  wild  stock  has  been 
offered  as  low  as  5c  per  pound.  String 
and  lima  beans  and  green  peas  are  easy, 
with  most  offerings  of  poor  quality. 
Onions:   New  Yellow  River, 

ctl  $  1.75©  2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  9c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.25@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box...       50(5)  75c 

Green  Peppers,  box   25 @  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3®  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....     75c@  1.00 

Okra,  box   75c 

Tomatoes,  box    25  @  75c 

Eggplant,  box    40c(®  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  5c 

Sprouts,  lb   3%®  6c 

Celery,  doz   25©  40c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   40®  50c 

Lettuce,  crate    65c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

Several  slight  changes  in  quotations 
are  noted,  but  the  situation  remains  about 
as  before,  as  supplies  are  moderate  and 
for  the  most  part  firmly  held.  The  cheap 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  $1  is  now  the  inside 
figure. 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.85@  2.00 

New  River  Whites   85c@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.00®  1.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25®  1.40 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have  been 
comparatively  large,  and  with  nothing 
unusual  in  the  way  of  demand  the  market 
is  weak  on  most  descriptions,  and  extra 
hens  are  lower.  Small  broilers  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  weakness,  as 
this  class  of  stock  is  scarce  and  some  re- 
cent arrivals  have  sold  at  a  sharp  ad- 
vance. Receipts  of  dressed  turkeys  have 
been  excessive,  causing  a  drop  in  prices. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

do   dressed    24    @26  c 


with 

the  least 
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The  James  Oliver 

No.  11  Sulky  will  do  more 
and  better  work,  with  less 
exertion,  than  any  other  Sulky — be- 
cause of  many  exclusive  features 
found  only  on  this  particular  plow. 

The  plow  that  meets  the  soil  more  than  half  way. 
Let  us  tell  you  why — we'll  be  glad  of  the  chance. 

Write  for  catalogue  P,  giving  full  description  of  this  plow  and  com- 
plete line  of  Oliver  plows,  Implements,  etc. 
OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  San  FranclMOO,  Cal. 


WO 
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Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT,  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us, 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 


409  6th  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTER. 

The  demand  for  local  extra  stock  is 
coming  out  more  strongly  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past,  resulting  in  a  steady  up- 
ward movement  of  this  grade  through  the 
past  week.    Firsts  remain  as  last  quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...31     32     32     32%  33  34 
Firsts  ....29     29     29     29     29  29 
EGGS. 

After  some  slight  fluctuations,  prices 
reached  an  extreme  high  level  the  first  of 
the  week,  when  a  strong  buying  demand 
brought  out  very  few  offerings.  The  high 
prices,  however,  curtailed  the  demand  for 
this  grade,  which  is  now  lower.  The  call 
for  storage  stock  and  pullets  is  quite 
large  and  the  latter  are  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...56     54%  58     60%  58  57 
Selected 

Pullets... 41     43%  45     49     52  52 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  continue  very  firm,  with 
another  advance  of  lc  this  week.  No 
change  is  noted  in  other  lines. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  19  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18    @19  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Business  continues  rather  light  in  most 
lines.  Good  grapes  find  a  fair  deman, 
but  supplies  are  very  light,  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  being  in  poor  shape  and  selling 
at  irregular  prices.  Local  berries  also 
make  a  poor  appearance,  and  while  ar- 
rivals are  light  there  is  no  improvement 
in  prices.  Cranberries  are  coming  in 
fairly  well  and  find  a  good  demand  at  the 
old  figures.  Apples  are  steady  as  to  price, 
but  the  demand  is  very  light  at  present. 
The  Bartlett  pears  in  storage  are  about 
cleaned  up,  and  offerings  now  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  Winter  Nells.  Persim- 
mons are  a  little  lower,  but  this  fruit  finds 
only  a  limited  demand. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.00®  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5®  9c 


Cranberries:  Coos  Bay,  box . .  2.25®  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   9.00@  9.50 

Late  Red    10.00@11.50 

Apples:  Baldwins   1.15*@  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10@  1.60 

Greenings    1.00®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1.25®  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.15®  1.75 

Common                                 60®  75c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00®  2.00 

Grapes:  Malaga,  crate   65c@  1.00 

Muscat                                   65®  90c 

Black,  lugs    65c@  1.25 

Tokay,  lugs   75c@  1.00 

Cornichon,  crate                      65®  75c 

Quinces,  box    50c@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box                      50®  60c 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  little  of  special  interest  to  re- 
port in  the  dried  fruit  market  at  present, 
as  business  at  this  end  has  quieted  down 
to  the  usual  condition  just  before  the 
holidays.  There  is  considerable  activity 
in  a  jobbing  way,  as  the  trade  is  prepar- 
ing for  holiday  requirements;  but  the 
large  distributors  have  pretty  well  cov- 
ered their  needs  for  the  winter,  and  local 
packers  report  a  very  quiet  market,  with 
little  prospect  of  revival  until  buyers 
come  out  for  their  spring  stock.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  prices,  most  lines  being 
firmly  held,  and  except  for  raisins  and 
possibly  peaches  there  is  little  left  in  first 
hands.  The  principal  feature  at  present  is 
the  extreme  firmness  of  prunes,  in  which 
some  further  ardvance  may  occur.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  not  over  500  tons  left 
In  the  Santa  Clara  district,  with  only 
about  50  tons  around  Napa,  and  aside 
from  this  most  offerings  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  packers,  who  are  holding  firmly. 
Stocks,  moreover,  are  very  light  in  the 
East,  and  there  is  an  active  jobbing  de- 
mand. The  upward  movement  of  raisins 
continues,  and  the  stock  is  moving  off 
steadily,  though  buyers  are  keeping  their 
purchases  down  rather  closely.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"While  comparatively  little  interest  is 
manifested  in  offerings  of  prunes  for  for- 
ward shipment  from  the  coast  either  in 
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California  or  Oregon  stock,  the  demand 
for  spot  goods  continues  active  and  is  said 
to  exceed  the  supply.  Everything  arriv- 
ing is  bought  promptly,  and  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  left  in  store  of  either  old  or 
new  crop.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  de- 
cidedly strong,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
is  upward,  but  no  quotable  change  in 
prices  is  noted.  The  demand  admits  of  no 
accumulation  of  suplies  here,  and  the  spot 
market  is  kept  practically  bare. 

"In  apricots  and  peaches  for  forward 
shipment  there  is  little  buying  being  done 
by  the  local  trade,  and  in  spot  goods  trade 
is  on  the  hand-to-mouth  order.  But  a 
steady  feeling  prevails,  and  prices  are  held 
close  up  to  the  quoted  figures.  California 
raisins  seem  to  be  getting  little  attention 
from  the  trade  here  either  for  immediate 
or  future  shipment.  The  market,  how- 
ever, is  steady.  A  fair  demand  is  re- 
ported for  imported  clusters  and  layers 
in  anticipation  of  holiday  requirements, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is 


firm." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6y2@  8  c 

Apricots,  1913   10  <g>13  c 

Figs,  White                              3  @  4y2o 

Black   2y2@  31/oC 

Calimyrna    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis                    5  @6  c 

Peaches                                    4  @  4M>c 

Pears                                      6  @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 


Citrus  Fruits 

The  new  citrus  season  is  starting  off 
nicely.  Shipments  from  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  are  going  East  rapidly  and 
most  of  the  oranges  are  commanding 
from  $2  to  $3  per  box  f.o.b.  Califoria.  The 
crop  in  northern  California  is  turning  out 
to  be  large  and  the  texture  and  size  of 
the  fruit  is  all  than  can  be  asked  for. 
The  output  for  Tulare  county  is  esti- 
mated to  be  from  4500  to  5000  cars.  There 
is  practically  no  change  in  the  lemon 
market  and  only  a  few  cars  are  being 
shipped  out  these  days. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  of  late  has  been  the  arrival 
of  new  crop  navel  oranges.  The  demand 
for  them  has  been  only  fair,  and  while 
some  especially  attractive  lots  have 
brought  more  than  the  quotations,  or- 
dinary stock  does  not  move  freely.  The 
demand  for  other  citrus  goods  is  also 
rather  light  this  week.  With  more  lib- 
eral offerings,  both  lemons  and  limes  are 


lower. 

Oranges  (per  box) : 

isew  Navels  $  3.00(5)  3.50 

Valencias   3.00@  6.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00@  4.00 

Lemons    3.00(5)  6.00 

Limes    4.00(g)  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  left  unsold  in  the  State, 
either  of  almonds  or  walnuts,  and  ship- 
ments are  going  forward  rapidly.  Job- 
bing business  throughout  the  country  is 
active,  in  preparation  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

Almonds,  new  crop: 


Nonpareils   19  c 

I  X  L    18y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   17V>c 

Drakes    15 %c 

Languedoc   15^4c 

Hardshells   7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15%c 


'Imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ny2c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  remains  quite  firm  at 
about  the  same  range  of  prices  as  for 
some  time  past.  New  offerings  are  very 
light  and  find  a  ready  demand. 


Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark                                        9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White                      8    @9  c 

Amber                                    6y>@  7  c 

Off  Grades                            5    @  6  c 


BEESWAX. 
The  recent  demand  has  cleaned  up  most 
of  the  stock  offered  in  this  market,  and 
new  arrivals  are  light,  keeping  prices  on 
a  firm  basis. 

Light  30    @32  o 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Several  sales  have  been  made  recently 
at  rather  lower  prices  than  prevailed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  though  some  growers 
around  Santa  Rosa  are  turning  down 
offers  of  24 M>c.  Some  of  the  leading  hop 
men  estimate  that  there  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  a  shortage,  while  European  crops 
are  light. 

1913  crop   20@25c 


Live  Stock. 

The  principal  feature  is  an  advance  of 
about  %o  in  beef  cattle,  which  has  been 
expected  for  some  time,  as  most  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  have  been  very  firm  in 
their  views.  Heavy  hogs  are  slightly 
lower,  with  fairly  good  supplies,  and 
dressed  pork  shows  a  sharp  advance. 


Steers:  No.  1    7%<g>  7'/2c 

No.  2    7    <S)  7%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%®)  6y2c 

No.  2   5%(g>  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2@  5  c 

Calves:  Light    7% (5)  7%c 

Medium    7    (g)  7y2c 

Heavy   5y2(g>  6V>c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8    <g>  8*4,0 

150  to  250  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   814®  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers    4%(g)  4y>c 

Ewes    3y2(5)  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%(g>  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  (g>liy>c 

Veal,   large    11    (g)12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8>A<g)  9%C 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2(®12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13y2@14  c 

WOOL. 


The  wool  market  remains  featureless 
locally,  with  no  trading  of  any  conse- 
quence. Buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in 
the  market,  and  little  effort  is  being  made 
at  present  to  clean  up  stock  left  lu  the 


country. 

Northern  mountain   7  (8>  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7  (8)  8  c 

Defective   4  @  6  c 

Lambs   7  @10  c 


HIDES. 

Conditions  remain  about  the  same  as 
for  some  time  past,  values  being  firmly 
held  on  the  old  basis,  with  very  light 
offerings  of  country  hides,  though  the  de- 
mand is  not  especially  large. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  15%c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...  16  c 

Kip   15  @16  c 

Veal   18  @19  c 

Calf   18  @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   26  (5)27  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  25  (g>26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  o 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium    2.25 

Small    1.00 

Colts   25  <5>  50c 

Dry   75  @  2.00 

HORSES. 


The  improved  outlook  for  feed,  to- 
gether with  the  desire  to  hasten  winter 
operations  in  the  country,  has  brought  a 
somewhat  better  demand  for  most  classes 
of  stock  in  both  local  and  outside  mar- 
kets. Offerings  of  really  first-class  heavy 
stock  in  this  market  have  been  limited  for 
the  last  week  or  so,  but  general  offerings 
find  fairly  ready  sale,  and  animals  of  de- 
sirable types  are  bringing  satisfactory 
prices. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $275(5)325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225<g>250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   100(g>150 


Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  75(5)100 

Desirable   Farm   Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs  '.   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(5)175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


One  of  the  features  of  the  annual  con- 
vention to  be  held  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  in  San  Jose,  De- 
cember 2,  3,  4,  will  be  a  visit  to  the  plant 
of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants  of 
the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will  be 
in  full  operation  when  the  growers  visit 
it.  Visitors  to  the  convention  will  be 
shown  through  the  great  brass  and  iron 


Within  a  short  time  the  Sonoma  Coun 
ty  Poultrymen's  Federation  will  sell  the 
eggs  on  the  San  Francisco  market  under 
the  legally  authorized  brand  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  a  guarantee  of  quality.  This 
method  is  expected  to  establish  a  demand 
for  Sonoma  county  eggs  at  fancy  prices. 


foundries  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  manu- 
factures a  complete  line  of  hand  and 
power  sprayers  as  well  as  centrifugal 
pumps  and  gas  engines  and  factory  ex- 
perts will  be  on  hand  to  explain  the  va- 
rious processes  and  to  talk  with  growers 
who  have  spraying  and  irrigation  prob- 
lems to  deal  with.  It  will  be  well  worth 
the  time  of  any  grower  to  attend  the  con- 
vention and  visit  this  splendid  plant. 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.'s  pipe  has  such  a  wide  reputation  for  value  that  some 
dealers  have  been  led  to  stultify  themselves  and  mislead  the  public  by  trad- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  no  name.  They  obtain  samples  of  our  material  in 
some  indirect  way  and  then  make  a  flaring  announcement  to  sell  them  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

When  you  are  offered  pipe  at  ridiculously  low  prices  by  such  dealers  you'd 
better  go  slow. 

The  object  may  be  to  get  you  to  figure  on  good  material  and  then  to  deliver 
you  an  inferior  pipe. 

The  safe  way  is  to  buy  only  from  the  Pacific  Pipe  Co. 

We  appreciate  the  confidence  which  the  public  feels  in  us  and  in  our  goods, 
and  we  make  this  announcement  to  enlighten  you  and  to  prevent  deception. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


John  Deere  Deep  Tilling  Stag  Sulky 


A  Deep  Seed  Bed  is  often  absolutely  essential  in  successful 
crop  production.  This  creates  the  need  for  a  plow  that  will  pul- 
verize without  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface. 

The  John  Deere  Deep  Tilling  Stag  Sulky  has  a  special  shaped 
narrow  throated  bottom,  and  high,  wide  moldboard.  Notice  the 
jointer  which  runs  just  ahead  of  the  bottom  and  starts  the  trash 
over  into  the  furrow  previously  made. 

There  is  a  John  Deere  Plow  for  every  variety  of  soil  known  to 
man,  and  the  Deep  Tilling  Stag  is  one  that  you  should  know  about. 

A  postal  will  bring  "Deep  Tillage,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
folder  about  deep-tilling  and  sub-soiling. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  SanFra.cisco.Cal. 


—TEN  THOUSAND  BEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING- 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgtving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  as 
high  es  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  Im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to  keep  In  touch  with  you  from  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  and  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  yo.ur  object  to  do  so. 
Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  hand  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  General  Produce  CommUslon  Merchants,  211-217  Clay 
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Bean 
Midget 
Power 
Sprayer 


100 


CAN  BE  OPERATED  BY 
ONE  MAN 

A  new  member  of  the  Bean  sprayer  family  and  one  that  promises  to  be- 
come the  most  popular  of  them  ail.  The  wonderful  response  to  our  first 
annoncement.  made  last  week,  proves  that  the  BEAN  MIDGET  meets  a  dis- 
tinct need. 

Mar  orchardists  and  vtneyardists  have  loner  been  wanting  a  strong,  re- 
liable, efficient  power  sprayer  of  small  siie.    And  here  it  Is! 

The  outfit  complete  as  shown  above  costs  but  JlOd.  Equipped  with  1%  H.P. 
engine  for  two  lines  of  hose  (instead  of  1  H.P.  engine)  it  costs  $20  extra. 
For  1112.50  we  will  furnish  the  BEAN  MIDGET  with  tank  and  rotary  agitator! 
Thoroughly  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  spray  pump  factory  in  the  United  States. 

WHITE  FOR  CAVAl  or.  A:  it  Illustrate*  aad  describe*  the  entire  Bean 
I  Inr  of  Hand  Toner  Sprayers  aad  Pump  Accessories. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 

KA-Mrru  Factory.  Brrra.  Ohio. 


Farmers  and  Orchardists 

are  making  MOIiey 

in  California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farming 
and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue  than 
any  three  acres  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country  home 

life  the  year  around. 

The  Pajaro.  Santa  Clara.  Salinas,  Sacramento. 
San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys,  and  400  miles 
of  Coast  country,  traversed  by  Southern  Pacific 
lines,  offer  fertile  lands  to  thousands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm,  Orchard  and 

Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Home  Seekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 


For  particulars  address  Cnus.  S.  Fee. 
no  r  Truffle  Manacrr.  Dept.  O.  Flood  Hide.. 

Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


FRUIT  GRADERS 


The  Sehmeiser  Olive  Grader. 

Separates  the  Extra  Fancy  Grade  First — Saves  Money 

Grades  the  fruit  in  five  sizes. 
The  Best  Graders  for  Olives.  Prunes,  Apples.  Lemons.  Oranges. 

Foe  further  information  write 

SCBMEISER  MAMUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS.  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separators. 
McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitehes. 

Sehmeiser  Improved  Portable  Automatic  Derrick, 
Sehmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker. 

"The  Sehmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


Get  My 

Price 

on  t his 

Great 

Stump 

Puller 

Mewl 


Stum  pa  cost  too  too  much  mooer     Pull  them  out !  Get 
•  Hercules.    St-*'u'Jut:m*    I'm  making  a  rery  tpee.al  sacri- 
fice-price otfer     Only  a  few  men  w.ll  get  in  on  tuis  proprnuriea 
NeTer  such  an  opportunity  before.    Same  30-day  free  trial  otter  — mmm 
3-year  unqualified  guarantee  against  breakage.    Write  me  ! 

HERCULES 


without  tnoTing  ciac.-.ine.    Has  doable 
stump  anchored,  built  low  to  the 
and  poliir.ed  to  make  .  dr 


a-»f'-..y 


Send  in  Tour  Name 


price.  M»  book 
n  aod  lee  ail  tfce 


B.  A.  FULLER, 

HEROULES  MFC. 


men. 
th  tfcetceoal 
ym  mockyuuj 
pontai  sriHdav 


CO., 


PIONEER    CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  method*  email*  us  t* _•»■ 
you  thla  pump  for  leea  taan  you  can  buy  amy  aoav 
make.  .. 

Our  retail  price*  axe  leea  than  cmr  eaesuuuatawr 
wholesale  price*.  . 

We  guarantee  oar  pomp*  the  w|uil  tm  ausUlty  **» 
capacity   of   any.    Lire   aajenta   wanted.  Write 
circular  and  price*. 

PEERLESS  IROJI  WORKS,  ••munta  CuX 

Ifentlon  Rural  Prt— , 
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Frosts  and  Northern  Oranges. 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

On  the  ability  of  the  oranges  grown  north  of  the  Tehachapi  to  hold 


in  the  marketing  season,  for  while  north  4\*^*inges  thus  far  have  been 
marketed  before  the  frosts,  nearly  all  southern  navels  are  marketed 
only  after  the  worst  frosts  have  passed.  Can  northern  oranges  go  over 
into  this  period  also?  They  will  have  to  do  so  or  prospective  plantings 
will  overwhelm  early  markets. 

Some  Indications. — We  have  two  or  three  guides. 
One  is  temperature  records,  another  experiences 
with  fruits  left  on  trees  over  winter,  a  third  is  re- 
sults with  valencias.  Temperature  records  put  the 
northern  districts  as  a  whole  on  about  the  same 
footing  as  southern  districts  as  to  extent  of  cold.  In 
poor  locations,  however,  the  cold  is  worse  and  a 
number  of  very  profitable  orange  orchards  in  low 
spots  will  always  have  to  pick  fruit  by  early  De- 
cember, for  normally  frosts  in  such  places  are  too 
severe  and  too  frequent  to  make  even  orchard  heat- 
ing practicable. 

In  normal  citrus  locations  such  conditions  do  not 
exist.  Some  experienced  growers  claim  that  if  fruit 
is  to  be  held  until,  say,  February  on  the  average 
grove  that  smudging  will  be  practiced  on  practically 
the  same  footing  as  in  southern  districts.  Perhaps 
so,  perhaps  not.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  more 
smudging  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south  anyway. 

Results  with  Fruit. — Rather  more  accurate  than 
temperature  records  is  experience  with  the  fruit 
itself,  either  ripe  navels  or  immature  valencias.  It 
is  vaguely  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  the 
same  conditions  which  toughen  the  tree  will  harden 
the  orange  against  frost,  so  that  colder  temperatures 
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Starting  an  Orange  Growing  Plant  Near  Lindsay. 


on  the  trees  through  the  frost  season  depends  in 
large  part  the  whole  future  of  the  industry  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  California  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  nature  6f  the  industry  in  all  of  our  great 
citrus  districts.  At  the  start  it  can  be  said  that  the 
prospects  for  keeping  the  oranges  on  the  trees 
through  the  coldest  period  of  the  year  is  very  bright. 

Two  things  make  this  subject  vital  now.  One  is 
the  greatly  increasing  acreage  in  nearly  every  county 
touching  the  foothills  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  making  it  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time  before  the  marketing  season  will  have  to  be 
greatly  extended.  Another  thing  is  the  common 
argument  of  citrus  enthusiasts  that  although  frosts 
come,  the  oranges  are  all  off  first.  Clearly  this  argu- 
ment will  fall  through  when  50,000  to  100,000  acres 
of  Washington  navels  are  in  full  bearing.  Much  of 
this  fruit  will  have  to  survive  frosts,  naturally  or  by 
orchard  heating,  and  the  industry  will  be  put  on  an 
entirely  different,  and  in  some  respects  a  better, 
footing. 

At  the  start  the  fact  can  lie  restated  that  northern 
citrus  growing  differs  from  southern.   The  northern  HHKi^. 

oranges  go  through  much  hotter  and  drier  summers,   

and  although  approximately  the  same  minimum  tem- 
peratures are  experienced  in  all  sections,  save  for 
favorable  or  unfavorable  local  situations,  cold  nights  come  sooner  and 
more  regularly  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and  the  oranges  color  up 
quicker,  the  trees  also  going  dormant  earlier  and  becoming  more  re- 
sistant to  frost  injury.  The  fruit  likewise  sweetens  much  earlier,  as 
well  as  having  a  better  color,  and  thus  it  bappes  that  a  big  start  is  made 


A  Tulare  County  Orange  Orchard  Well  Under  Way. 

than  would  be  thought  can  be  endured  without  injury.  However,  it 
is  true  that  ripe  oranges  will  endure  more  cold  than  immature  fruit, 
evidently  on  account  of  the  oil  cells  in  the  rind  and  the  fact  that  the 
rind  is  thicker,  softer  and  something  of  an  insulation.   The  fact  remains 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Nov.  25,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

1.08 

5.03 

8.32 

62 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.17 

4.42 

4  90 

58 

31 

Sacramento  

.46 

3.69 

3.11 

62 

38 

San  Francisco  .. 

.80 

5  63 

3  53 

60 

46 

.68 

3.53 

2.74 

62 

32 

.52 

1.98 

1.85 

62 

36 

Independence... 

.40 

2.96 

1.79 

52 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.60 

4.68 

3  20 

68 

-  38 

1  56 

2.96 

2.00 

76 

48 

San  Diego  

1.26 

2.29 

1  20 

72 

48 

The  Week. 


It  did  us  a  lot  of  good  to  see,  during  our 
rambles  in  the  interior  valley  this  week,  so  much 
water  just  standing  around  and  looking  very 
pretty  to  the  agricultural  eye.  It  is  an  excellent 
arrangement  to  remind  the  observer  how  much 
has  actually  gone  into  the  soil  and  is  ready  for 
next  year's  business.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
crowds  one  is  apt  to  see  standing  around  rural 
lounging  places  is  an  indication  of  the  numbers 
who  have  gone  to  work,  but  it  does  work  that 
way  with  water.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  ever 
before  appreciated  so  fully  the  blessings  of  a 
patch  of  hardpan  in  the  roadway  or  in  the  corral 
as  we  have  seen  this  year.  A  patch  of  hardpan 
is  a  rain  gauge  in  its  way.  Before  our  progressive 
agriculture  gets  the  hardpan  all  shot  up  with 
dynamite  or  ground  up  by  deep  plowing  and  sub- 
soiling,  our  farmers  should  think  of  the  advantage 
of  keeping  a  good  piece  or  two  on  each  farm  so 
that  the  farmer  can  always  remember  to  be  prop- 
erly glad  for  the  amount  of  water  he  is  getting. 
It  can  usually  be  arranged  so  that  this  patch  shall 
be  left  right  in  front  of  the  main  gateway  to  the 
farm,  and  it  will  hold  a  foot  or  so  of  mud  and 
water  all  winter — which  will  remind  each  resi- 
dent and  visitor  entering  the  place  to  rejoice  for 
the  rain  and  express  himself  accordingly.  A 
good  deep,  soft  mudpuddle  is  just  as  eloquent  of 
abundant  blessings  as  is  a  patch  of  tall  thrifty 
weeds — both  remind  every  passer  of  the  abun- 
dauce  of  moisture ;  each  for  its  own  purposes  at 
least — and  neither  of  them  reduces  by  a  moment 
the  time  which  the  busy  farmer  conscientiously 
devotes  to  pedro  at  the  cross-roads  civic  center, 
where  other  indications  of  abundant  moisture'  are 
also  to  be  observed. 

Weeds  on  Ditch  Banks. 

While  we  were  flying  along  the  valley  highways 
and  pondering  upon  the  industrial  significance 
of  mud  puddles  at  gateways  and  in  corrals,  we 
were  also  impressed  by  the  beneficence  of  irriga- 
tion as  symbolized  by  the  grand  growths  of  weeds 
along  the  ditch  banks.   There  were  no  such  weeds 


on  adjacent  dry-farmed  areas.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
moters of  these  irrigation  systems  are  requiring 
their  customers  to  leave  these  ditch-bank  weed- 
gardens  untouched  just  to  show  how  rich  the  soil 
is  when  it  has  water  enough.  It  certainly  looked 
that  way,  for  we  saw  many  stretches  of  main 
ditch  and  laterals  carrying  their  tall  weeds  erect, 
just  as  the  ladies  now  wear  their  hat-plumes — 
these  weeds,  once  or  twice  the  height  of  a  man, 
waving  in  the  wind  and  scattering  their  seeds 
over  the  whole  adjacent  area  on  both  sides  and 
re-seeding  a  rod  or  two  of  alfalfa  with  their  own 
kind  straight  across  the  landscape,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Now  we  like  a  good  hearty 
weed;  it  means  land  of  some  kind  of  producing 
capacity,  both  in  plant  food  and  moisture ;  we 
would  be  very  slow  to  buy  land  which  could  grow 
only  poor  weeds  or  none  at  all.  It  is,  however, 
surely  unnecessary  to  grow  weeds  all  over  the 
place  as  a  token  of  fertility ;  a  good  patch  can  be 
grown  right  beside  the  front  gateway,  where  it 
can  get  moisture  by  seepage  from  the  significant 
mud  puddle  to  which  we  have  referred  and  where 
a  particularly  fine  specimen  may  be  tied  up  to 
the  gatepost — so  that  the  owner  may  never  forget 
to  thank  the  Lord  for  the  fertility  of  his  land. 
If  this  were  done  it  would  certainly  be  unneces- 
sary to  grow  those  weed-forests  on  the  ditch 
banks.  They  should,  of  course,  be  cut  with  a 
mower  or  felled  with  an  axe  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  seed.  Where  this  has  been  neg- 
lected they  should  be  burned  now  as  they  stand, 
to  kill  any  seed  which  has  not  yet  shattered  out 
and  the  sweep  of  the  flames  will  probably  roast 
much  seed  which  still  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  beneath  them.  These  weedy  ditch  banks 
seem  to  be  a  wild,  western  way.  We  saw  miles 
and  miles  of  ditch  banks  in  the  valley  of  the  Po 
last  summer — either  clean  as  a  floor  or  carrying 
thrifty,  useful  plants  to  the  water's  edge.  We 
will  get  to  that  some  day. 

Laying  Foundations  for  Farm  Credits  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do  some  talk- 
ing about  farm  credits  before  audiences  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  and  we  find  them  everywhere 
greatly  interested  in  the  achievements  of  distant 
people  and  keen  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to 
secure  easier  money  for  farming  under  California 
conditions.  We  have  no  scheme  definitely  wrought 
out  to  seoure  this  eminently  desirable  result.  It  is 
clear  enough  to  our  comprehension  that  we  can- 
not imitate  European  methods,  including  either  all 
the  methods  or  all  the  principles  which  they  ap- 
prove or  apply.  Our  people  are  nationally  and  in- 
dividually different,  and  besides  that  our  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  involve  quite  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  functions  of 
governments.  But  we  have  another  conviction  on 
the  subject  which  is  just  as  clear,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  in  our  agricultural  people  a  quickness  of 
perception  and  a  strength  of  reason  which  will 
enable  us  to  work  out  more  in  a  decade  in  the  way 
of  forms  of  credit  for  our  needs  and  conforming 
to  our  conditions,  than  European  experience  of 
half  a  century  can  directly  teach  us.  This  experi- 
ence and  practical  developments  involved  in  it  are 
of  course  invaluable,  but  they  must  be  American- 
ized. It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  the  first  step 
toward  this  end  will  be  for  all  the  agricultural 
organizations  of  California  to  take  the  matter  up 
at  once  for  thought  and  preliminary  action.  The 
report  of  the  American  Commission  is  expected  to 
issue  before  the  end  of  this  year,  or  very  soon 
after,  and  will  be  printed  by  Congress  for  general 
circulation.  It  will  be  easy  for  all  interested  to 
get  copies  by  applications;  the  direct  method 
thereof  we  shall  announce  later.  On  this  basis  all 
associations  should  proceed  to  do  something  either 


by  preliminary  transactions  of  their  own  or  in  sup- 
port of  general  commendation  of  such  legislation 
by  Congress  or  State  legislatures  as  they  may  ap- 
prove. In  California  we  have  many  general  and 
local  associations  which  have  already  gone  con- 
siderable distances  on  the  road  toward  financing 
themselves.  This  distance  is,  in  each  case,  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  and  extensions  are  perhaps  all 
that  are  required  to  reach  results  of  great  ad- 
vantage. The  question  for  each  association  should 
be,  not  what  we  think,  but  what  can  we  do? 
Nearly  all  European  systems  are  founded  upon 
pre-existing  associations  which  had  influence  and 
power,  but  could  not  go  far  enough.  That  is  just 
the  condition  of  very  many  influential  organiza- 
tions in  this  State.  Good  foundations  are  already 
laid  ;  let  us  build  upon  them.  Every  farmers'  asso- 
ciation can  do  something! 


Co-operation  in  Great  Affairs. 

The  thought  that  co-operative  effort  in  indi- 
vidual associations  should  be  the  basis  upon  which 
to  advance  the  credit  propositions  suggests  also 
the  pertinence  of  the  principle  in  affairs  of  wide 
moment  in  general  State  progress.  The  proposi- 
tion for  a  league  to  promote  development  made  at 
Marysville  has  awakened  new  interest  in  the  fact 
that  we  already  had  several  agencies  working  to- 
ward the  same  end,  and  three  months  postpone- 
ment of  action  was  secured  to  allow  the  subject 
to  be  looked  into.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  all  who 
are  working  for  development  should  get  together. 
Governor  Johnson's  advice  to  the  Marysville 
meeting  was  good.  It  is  currently  reported  in  this 
way:  "If  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  to  ad- 
vance as  it  should  the  counties  in  quest  of  greater 
development  must  work  in  unison  and  without 
bickerings  and  petty  squabbles."  In  three  months, 
probably,  all  those  interested  can  get  together  on 
a  plan  for  a  greater  work.  Secretary  Lane  at 
Washington,  about  the  same  time  was  trying  to 
harmonize  those  who  are  fighting  for  national  as 
opposed  to  State  rights  in  matters  of  conserva- 
tion. Secretary  Lane  declared  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  con- 
servation policy  was  the  conflict  between  those 
who  believed  in  centralization  of  government  and 
those  who  believed  in  States'  rights.  This  con- 
flict, he  said,  was  responsible  for  the  difficulty  the 
Federal  authorities  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  state  officials.  Now,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  wedded  to  any  particular  theory,  but 
it  is  wedded  to  practical  tests  that  will  develop 
something  to  better  the  country,"  continued  Sec- 
retary Lane.  "We  are  indifferent  to  the  agency 
employed.  You  represent  the  States,  I  represent 
what  is  called  the  central  government.  We  can 
co-operate  and  manifestly  there  can  be  no  success 
unless  we  do  co-operate."  The  great  difficulty 
seems  to  be  a  contest  between  those  who  have 
vested  rights  and  those  who  have  no  rights  at  all 
— unless  they  be  political.  The  people  could  well 
cry  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses."  The  public 
interests  can  be  best  served  by  co-operation  of 
general  and  state  governments  to  secure  the  utili- 
zation of  resources  for  the  whole  people  rather 
than  theoretical  conservation  whieh  means  disuse. 
The  West  calls  for  conservation  through  use  as 
conditions  of  development  require.  The  Western 
idea  will  prevail  when  it  becomes  more  widely 
understood. 


Our  Natural  Resources. 

Thirty  years  ago  all  Californians  were  exhort- 
ing the  outside  world  to  pay  attention  to  our 
grand  scenery  as  a  great  natural  resource  of  the 
State.  Since  then  all  the  esthetic  has  gone  out 
of  us,  and  we  have  taken  to  exhorting  the  world 
almost  wholly  on  the  basis  of  gold  winning  from 
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oranges,  alfalfa,  live  stock,  and  the  like.  We 
simply  took  the  broad  swing  to  the  practical,  and 
it  was  rational  and  justified  and  has  done  a  lot  of 
good.  But  surely  a  campaign  again  on  the 
esthetic  line  is  desirable,  and  Secretary  Lane  is 
going  to  conduct  it  on  progressive  lines  surely. 
"Come  and  see  America's  natural  scenic  beau- 
ties," is  the  invitation  which  Secretary  Lane  is 
making  ready  to  extend  to  tourists  in  Europe. 
Through  this  country's  consular  agents  abroad, 
the  State  Department  consenting,  he  is  preparing 
to  discover  the  best  method  of  informing  Europe's 
travelers  that  the  national  parks,  snow-capped 
mountains,  and  gorgeously  colored  canyons  of  the 
United  States  can  offer  them  views  as  fine  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  A  list  of  questions  will 
be  sent  to  consular  agents  in  Europe  to  get  their 
views  as  to  the  best  method  of  inducing  European 
nature  lovers  to  visit  this  country.  When  one  sees 
the  throngs  of  Americans  spending  money  in  Eu- 
rope he  will  get  a  pretty  strong  notion  that  we 
ought  to  get  more  in  return  than  imported  goods 
and  immigrants.  We  need  European  gold  to  bal- 
ance the  drain  upon  American  supplies  made  by 
American  tourists  in  their  summer  expenditures 
abroad.  Of  any  such  movement,  California  is 
naturally  endowed  to  get  her  share  and  incident- 
ally to  show  how  good  a  place  California  is  for 
the  investment  of  money  in  productive  enterprises 
and  in  the  delights  of  stated  residence.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  glad  that  our  grand  mountains,  trees, 
lakes  and  canyons  are  to  have  another  inning. 
We  have  really  become  so  practical  that  we  had 
almost  forgotten  that  they  were  set  up  to  uplift 
humanity  and  that  we  ought  to  help  them  to  do 
their  duty.  The  inquiry  upon  which  Secretary 
Lane  enters  is  likely  to  yield  some  very  interest- 
ing results. 

A  Much-Enduring  Horse. 

The  much-enduring  Ulysses  of  our  day  is  ap- 
parently a  Western  broncho.  There  used  to  be 
much  claimed  for  the  broncho  because  of  hardi- 
ness and  endurance  which  had  been  developed  in 
him  by  the  equine  salubrity  of  Pacific  Coast  cli- 
mates. It  used  to  be  calculated  that  the  qualities 
bred  into  the  broncho  would  mean  much  to  the 
horse  world.  Recently,  however,  we  have  heard 
much  less  about  it  and  naturally,  perhaps,  be- 
cause that  which  makes  for  money  in  a  horse  now 
is  very  different  from  that  which  was  striven  for 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  yet  the  endurance 
of  the  broncho — who  knows  that  it  may  not  be 
still  waiting  for  some  superior  service  to  man- 
kind? At  all  events,  we  are  to  have  a  spectacu- 
lar re-awakening  of  interest  in  the  broncho,  pro- 
viding a  test  now  in  progress  pulls  through  all 
right.  It  is  telegraphed  from  New  York  this 
week  that  five  Montana  cattlemen  had  arrived  in 
that  vicinity  on  their  round  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent and  were  heading  westward  toward  San 
Francisco.  They  left  Olympia,  Washington,  May 
11,  1912,  for  an  endurance  test  of  a  Western 
broncho  named  Pinto.  They  are  backed  by  a 
group  of  Western  cattlemen  to  visit  the  capital 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. They  have  already  visited  the  capitals 
of  twenty-eight  States,  having  ridden  9700  miles. 
They  have  used  up  six  horses,  but  Pinto  is  still 
strong  and  fat,  and  if  he  makes  the  return  trip 
all  right  he  will  be  on  view  at  the  exposition  and 
will  bring  the  men  who  engineered  it  for  him 
$20,000.  It  is  surely  a  good  foundation  feat  for  a 
side  show  at  the  Exposition.  But  poor  Pinto  has 
pi-obably  no  family  to  inherit  the  glory  of  his 
achievement,  nor  can  it  be  recorded  in  any  herd- 
book.  As  one  looks  into  the  British  Short-horn 
Herd  Book  he  will  find  pedigrees  running  back 
to  the  "White  Heifer  that  Traveled."  Just  think 


what  a  narrow  pedestal  she  had  for  fame  enduring 
to  this  day  as  compared  with  the  base  of  Pinto's 
glory.  By  going  through  a  few  shires  in  England 
this  white  heifer  still  lives  and  transmits  her 
fame  and  quality,  while  Pinto 's  honors  will  perish 
with  him  unless  breeders  should  find  something 
in  his  deeds  which  belong  to  the  whole  broncho 
brotherhood. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Orange  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:  In  getting  "buds"  from  lemon 
or  orange  trees  for  budding,  I  note  in  "California 
Fruits"  that  you  advise  not  using  "suckers."  In 
cutting  the  little  branches  I  find  a  good  many 
have  a  little  leaf  started  and  right  along  side  of 
it  a  little  sharp  thorn.  I  desire  to  ask  if  this 
would  be  considered  a  good  bud.  Would  you  con- 
sider the  buds  at  the  tip  end  of  the  branch  suit- 
able providing  they  were  large  enough  to  use? 
The  man  who  did  my  budding  two  years  ago 
didn't  get  over  a  50%  stand,  while  the  last  year's 
budding,  by  another  man,  got  80%. — R.  L.,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  objection  to  sucker-buds  is  based  upon  two 
apprehensions :  one  that  the  tree  grown  from  such 
a  bud  will  either  be  delayed  in  fruiting  or  will  be 
unfruitful,  or  the  fruit  when  it  comes  will  be  of  a 
coarse,  undesirable  type.  There  seems  to  be  very 
strong  feeling  among  planters  that  one  or  both 
of  these  evils  will  be  encountered  and  therefore 
the  objection  to  trees  grown  from  sucker  buds. 
There  is,  of  course,  quite  a  temptation  to  use  them, 
because  they  are  handy  and  easy  to  obtain  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
popular  belief  on  this  subject  has  been  actually 
demonstrated,  and  there  are  some  propagators 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  use  sucker-buds.  The  best 
buds  are  secured  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
youngest  well-matured  wood  growing  on  fruiting 
branches.  Thrifty  branches  are  preferred,  though 
not  necessarily  large  ones, 

The  presence  of  a  thorn  is  not  objectionable, 
except  that  a  clean  bud  with  a  good  leaf  stem  is 
more  easily  handled.  The  differentiation  between 
the  leaf  and  fruit  bud  does  not  arise,  because  if  you 
take  the  newest  mature  wood  you  are  not  likely 
to  encounter  fruit  buds.  In  this  respect  the  orange 
resembles  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc.,  because  the 
fruit  is  borne  not  on  the  new  wood  but  on  spurs 
or  twigs  which  develop  on  the  older  growth.  In 
budding,  very  much  depends  upon  the  personal 
knack  of  the  budder,  so  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  men  in  this  respect,  and  one  must  be 
always  on  the  lookout  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  whose  work  demonstrates  his  skill.  You  can 
certainly  use  buds  near  the  tip  of  the  new  growth, 
providing  they  are  well  developed.  Usually, 
however,  the  upper  part  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  lack  of  development  and  maturity. 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  plantation  of  eucalyp- 
tus which  is  doing  finely.  I  wish  to  know  about 
the  method  and  outlook  for  making  eucalyptus 
oil. — R.  E.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  made  in  a  very  simple  kind  of 
a  still.  A  steam-tight  vat  or  tank  into  which 
steam  is  admitted  near  the  bottom  from  any  kind 
of  a  small  steam  boiler  can  be  used.  The  steam  is 
taken  off  near  the  top  of  the  vat  or  tank  into  a 
pipe  leading  to  a  worm  coiled  in  a  tank  of  water 
where  the  steam  is  condensed  and  water  and  oil 
run  out  into  a  receptacle  below,  the  oil,  of  course, 
rising  to  the  surface  and  thus  separating  itself. 
The  oil  can  be  cheaply  made,  the  main  trouble  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  considerable  demand. 
Some  years  ago  when  there  was  a  eucalyptus  oil 
preparation  used  for  preventing  scale  on  steam 
pipes  there  was  more  demand,  but  that  petered 


out  for  some  reason  and  there  is  no  present  dr 
mand  for  eucalyptus  oil  except  for  druggists'  u 
for  liniments,  etc.,  and  the  American  people  seeii 
to  be  so  healthy  that  there  is  no  large  amount  of 
oil  needed  for  their  anointing.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  tell  when  new  demands  may  arise  or  mar- 
kets be  found  in  foreign  countries.  You  can,  how- 
ever, be  assured  that  eucalyptus  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced in  very  large  quantities  very  cheaply,  be- 
cause the  labor  is  not  very  great  and  the  still; 
through  which  the  leaves  and  young  branches  can 
be  put  in  large  quantities,  is  very  simple.  The 
distillation  more  closely  resembles  the  manufac- 
ture of  peppermint  oil  than  anything  else  known 
to  us,  and  the  peppermint  is  brought  from  the 
field  just  like  alfalfa  hay,  and  pitched  into  the 
distilling  tank  by  the  wagon  load. 

How  to  Find  a  Legume. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be 
the  best  cover  crop  to  plant  in  a  prune  orchard  in 
Sutter  county.  Both  rye  and  clover  have  been 
recommended,  and  the  ground  will  soon  be  ready 
to  plow  and  sow. — M.  S.,  Yuba  City. 

The  best  cover  crop  is  the  one  you  are  sure  to 
get  most  growth  of  before  the  spring  date  at  which 
you  have  to  plow  it  under.  Any  legume  (clover, 
vetch,  etc.)  is  better  than  rye,  theoretically,  be^ 
cause  of  its  greater  content  of  nitrogen  and  its 
ability  to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  you  are 
not  sure  if  a  legume  will  make  enough  winter" 
growth  until  you  try  it.  You  are  sure  of  rye. 
Therefore,  sow  rye  largely  and  several  legumes 
(field  peas,  vetch,  burr  clover)  in  small  areas  so 
you  will  know  next  year  whether  you  can  depend 
upon  any  of  them  for  the  free  winter  growth 
which  you  need.  If  you  prove  out  such  a  one  as 
satisfactory,  sow  that  next  year  and  the  next,  and 
live  happily  forever  afterward. 

Alfalfa  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  start  alfalfa  on  a 
heavy  clayey  loam  (almost  an  adobe)  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
alkali ;  mostly  white,  but  with  some  of  the  black 
salts.  Would  lime  put  on  this  land  and  worked 
in  make  a  better  condition  for  a  seed  bed,  or 
would  gypsum  give  more  satisfactory  results? 
Last  year  a  party  advised  me  not  to  plant  alfalfa 
on  these  lands,  but  to  sow  barley.  If  planted  to 
trees,  what  fruit  would  best  resist  alkali?- — R.  K.r 
Oakland. 

We  should  be  very  careful  about  trying  alfalfa 
on  heavy  land  containing  alkali,  for  fear  of  losing 
time  and  seed.  Try  it  first  for  a  barley  crop  and 
see  how  that  comes  through.  Lime  is  good  in  its 
effect  upon  heavy  soils,  providing  they  are  not 
alkaline,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  lime 
on  alkaline  soils — it  simply  adds  to  their  alka- 
linity. Gypsum  will  transform  black  alkali  into 
white,  which  is  less  corrosive,  but  still  even 
alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  white  alkali  if  there  is 
much  of  it.  So  you  need  to  experiment  carefully 
before  putting  in  your  money.  Pear  tres  are  most 
resistant  of  alkali,  other  fruits  very  sensitive. 

Bleaching  a  Few  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  200  pounds  of 
walnuts  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell 
me  how  to  bleach  them.  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  files  of  the  old  Rural  Press,  but 
find  no  formula  except  the  electrical  process, . , 
which  is  out  of  my  reach. — C.  D.  H.,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  amount  of  walnuts  which  you  have  is  too 
small  to  warrant  fitting  up  any  bleaching  process 
which  requires  considerable  outfit.  If  you  have  a 
sulphur  box  such  as  is  used  in  fruit  drying,  you 
can  brighten  the  nuts  by  sulphuring.  Let  them 
get  thoroughly  dry  after  gathering,  then  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  shell  by  very  slight  spraying, 
using  a  spraying  nozzle  and  not  a  sprinkler. 
When  thus  slightly  moistened  on  the  exterior  of 
the  shell,  they  are  treated  to  sulphur  fumes  in 
the  same  way  that  cut  fruit  is  before  drying. 
Sulphur  carefully,  for  an  overdose  is  not  desirable. 
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A  New  Big  Irrigation  System. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

No  single  thing  is  doing  more  to  develop  Cali- 
fornia today  and  make  it  a  region  of  small  farms 
than  irrigation,  whether  it  be  by  pumping,  small 
private  gravity  systems,  or  the  great  irrigation 
systems  established  by  irrigation  districts  or  large 
companies. 

These  big  irrigation  systems  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  common  kind  the  water  is  taken  from 
streams  in  the  mountains  and  conveyed  by  grav- 
ity through  long  canals  to  the  land  beneath  the 
laterals.  In  the  other  kind  modern  science, 
in  addition  to  construction,  plays  a  large  part. 
The  water  is  taken  from  a  river  or  some  other 
large  surface  source  of  supply,  but  in  the  valley, 
not  in  the  mountains,  and  is  lifted,  perhaps  in 
several  great  steps,  by  large,  powerful  pumps, 
into  canals,  from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  over 
the  land. 

This  is  the  method  of  operation  of  the  Balfour. 
Guthrie  &  Co.  irrigation  system  at  Brentwood, 
northeastern  Contra  Costa  county,  and  one  or  two 
other  systems,  including  that  at  Patterson,  far- 
ther down  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  initial 
cost  of  such  systems  is  much  smaller  per  acre 
than  for  the  first-named  kind,  as  a  rule,  for  there 
are  no  hills  to  bore  through,  or  no  long,  winding 
canals;  but  everything  is  built  on  the  floor  of  a 
valley,  where  slopes  are  gentle  and  cuts  and  fills 
small.  The  upkeep  of  the  canals  is  also  corre- 
spondingly less,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  cost  of  pumping  all  the  water  used  and  the 
repairing  and  replacing  of  pumps  and  other  ma- 
chinery. Counting  interest  on  initial  cost  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  service 
rendered,  there  may  be  about  as  much  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  but  the  thins 
that  counts  with  both  is  that  the  water  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost. 

location  and  N^V  re. — This  Brentwood  country, 
wl  ..  ihe  *  is  located,  now  approaching 
completion,  •■  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  though  it  has  a  com- 
bination bay  and  valley  climate.  In  front  to  the 
east  is  the  wonderful  delta  country:  behind,  Mt. 
Diablo  and  encircling  hills. 

This  district,  lying  between  Suisun  bay  or  the 
delta  country  and  the  Coast  Range  hills,  is  modi- 
fied greatly  in  temperature  by  the  bays  and  the 
ocean  winds  that  here  enter  the  interior,  but  yet 
is  far  enough  inland  to  have  nearly  as  much  sun- 
shine and  as  little  fog  as  the  interior  valley  itself. 
The  maximum  temperature  for  Brentwood,  for 
example,  is  given  as  103  degrees  and  the  mini- 
mum 29,  or  only  three  degrees  of  frost. 

The  valley  itself  at  Brentwood  is  just  about 
six  and  a  half  miles  wide,  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hills  to  the  overflow  land  next  to 
the  tules,  which  are  now  all  reclaimed  m  ar  here. 
The  soil  here  is  a  rich,  deep,  rather  heavy  soil  de- 
rived from  the  hills  behind.  Such  soil  has  been 
fine  for  alfalfa  down  in  western  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  counties,  and  is  just  the  thing  that  satis- 
fies walnuts.  From  a  climatic  standpoint  also 
this  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  prominent  walnut 
district  and  one  suited  for  diversified  farming. 
The  first  sweet  corn  in  San  Francisco  markets 
frequently  comes  from  the  Marsh  creek,  up  the 
hills  a  few  miles  above  Brentwood. 

Up  to  the  time  that  these  irrigation  works  were 
started,  however,  the  land  was  totally  neglected 
for  everything  except  erain.  and  there  is  no  irri- 
gation now  between  there  and  Patterson,  which 
has  the  same  kind  of  a  system,  though  Tracy  peo- 
ple are  planning  an  irrigation  district  along  the 
same  lines  also.  The  only  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil,  outside  of  grain,  has  been 
in  the  small  towns  or  in  the  yards  around  ranch 
louses,  and  those  are  neglected  enough,  in  town 
and  out.  Rainfall  alfalfa  is  also  occasionally 
grown  on  the  lower  lands  and  does  finely.  Even 
the  vegetable  wagon  for  the  district  comes  from 
Livermore,  many  miles  south,  the  other  side  of 
Mt.  Diablo. 

The  Supply  and  the  System. — The  supply  of 
water  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  tide- 
water, not  directly  from  a  flowing  stream,  and 
yet  it  is  fresh  and  sweet  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Theoretically  it  comes  from  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
but  actually  it  conies  from  one  of  the  sloughs 
running  into  the  delta  that  is  supplied  with  fresh 


water  from  both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  especially  the  former;  while  the  tides  in 
Suisun  bay,  a  number  of  miles  to  the  north  and 
west,  hold  back  this  fresh  water  for  hours  before 
salt  and  fresh  mix.  At  the  intakes  there  are  four 
feet  between  high  and  low  tides,  which  would 
give  enough  water  to  irrigate  a  county. 

In  early  days  this  tidewater  was  the  means  of 
getting  low  freight  rates  for  the  farmers.  The 
railroad  established  higher  rates  than  they 
thought  were  fair,  and  they  formed  a  corporation 
to  establish  a  shipping  point  at  Indian  Slough, 
from  which  the  water  now  comes.  It  was  hardly 
used,  however,  for  the  railroad  lowered  the  rates 
to  make  water  shipment  unnecessary  as  soon  as 
the  water  shipment  was  available.  In  case  of 
emergency,  this  could  still  be  used. 

The  irrigation  system  itself  covers  between  7.000 
and  8.000  acres  of  the  Ranch  de  los  Meganos, 
one  of  the  old  Spanish  grants.  It  came  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  John  Marsh  in  early  days,  who  built 
a  large  stone  house  upon  it,  which  is  standing  to- 
day, where  Marsh  creek  emerges  from  the  hills, 
one  of  the  first  and  finest  stone  houses  in  Califor- 
nia. After  his  death  the  grant,  comprising  about 
13,000  acres  in  all,  followed  the  same  unfortunate 
course  as  many  other  large  California  holdings: 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  heirs,  but  was  not  di- 
vided so  that  the  advantages  of  individual  owner- 
ship and  initiative  could  be  obtained.  It  remained 
under  one  management,  simply  a  large  estate, 
tied  up  in  the  courts,  in  a  way  that  permitted 
little  progress  in  development  to  be  made.  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Co.,  several  years  ago,  became  in- 
terested and  bought  out  practically  all  the  heirs, 
securing  absolute  title  to  more  than  12,000  acres. 
The  irrigation  system  was  planned  and  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  owners  of  adjoining  property  to 
come  in  to  make  a  total  of  22.000  acres  under  a 
ditch.  When  they  did  not  care  to  do  so.  the 
company  went  ahead  on  the  system  for  more  than 
7.000  acres  of  irrigable  land  of  its  own  holding. 
However,  seeing  that  all  or  a  part  of  this  outside 
land  might  sometime  be  added  to  the  system, 
the  capacity  of  the  main  canals  was  made  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  22,000  acres,  instead  of  only 
8,000,  and  if  other  land  does  come  in,  the  con- 
struction of  laterals  and  more  pumping  will  be 
the  only  extra  expense. 

The  Svstem. — The  plan  of  the  system  is  to  pump 
water  f:i  .n  the  Indian  slough  to  a  concrete-lined 
canal  and  to  carry  it  along  toward  the  hills  until 
another  !.'•  ;s  necessary,  and  so  on.  The  main 
canal  is  »  •  six  and  a  half  miles  long,  running 
due  east  an.!  nest.  The  lifts  average  16  feet  and 
are  from  12  to  17  feet  from  water-level  to  water- 
level.  The  sections  run  from  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand to  over  7.000  f?p1  in  length.  The  canals 
have  a  capacity  of  195  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
the  first  one,  to  65  feet  for  the  last,  each  step 
having  a  capacity  of  26  cubic  feel  less  than  the 
preceding  one.  giving  that  much  water  fur  later- 
als to  remove  when  they  are  constructed. 

There  is,  in  a  way,  another  step  to  the  canal 
that  works  by  itself.  A  canal  was  dredged  out 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  through  the  low  land 
adjoining  the  tules  from  the  old  end  of  Indian 
slough  to  the  intake  at  the  first  pumping  station. 
This  is  about  16  or  17  feet  deep,  bank  to  bottom, 
and  40  feet  wide,  and  can  easily  be  used  for  navi- 
gation, if  that  is  needed.  The  water  carries  some 
sediment  and  more  or  less  rotten  tule  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  suspension  to  enrich  the  soil. 

A  concrete  tunnel  runs  from  the  end  of  this 
to  the  pumping  station,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  18,  24.  and  30  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Just  as  many  of  these  can  be  operated  as 
are  needed,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  canals,  or 
rather,  up  to  the  demands  of  the  land  under  irri- 
gation. Each  pump  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor,  direct  connected  to  the  pump.  Power  is 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Great  Western  Power  Co., 
and  the  power  is  conveyed  along  the  canals  in 
wires  carried  by  reinforced  concrete  poles  40  fee* 
hifh.  In  fact,  everything  possible  is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  which  will  make  depreciation  and  cost 
of  upkeep  just  about  as  low  as  can  be. 

The  irrigation  system  goes  with  the  land,  a 
share  of  stock  to  the  acre,  no  one  to  get  water 
except  stockholders,  and  when  all  the  land  is  sold 
the  landholders  will  own  all  the  company.  The 
cost  of  providing  water  will  be,  it  is  calculated, 


$3  per  acre  per  year,  when  one  foot  is  taken,  and 
more  when  more  water  is  used,  so  that  for  al- 
falfa or  other  crop  that  will  take  three  feet  of 
water,  the  charge  will  be  about  $7  per  acre  per 
year,  total  cost.  Water  will  be  running  in  unit  1 
probably  before  the  first  of  the  year,  at  least  long 
before  spring.  The  whole  system  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  later. 

This  is  not  a  pioneer  system  of  the  kind,  as 
others  have  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  meth- 
od, but  it  is  a  well  conceived  and  well  executed 
system,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
this  plan  is  followed  here  and  there  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 


Anybody  is  welcome  here  to  figure  out  whether 
damages  were  sustained  by  some  one  or  not,  and 
if  so,  who  was  to  blame.  The  olive  market  is 
glorious.  Pickling  olives  are  worth,  from  ac- 
counts from  several  quarters,  $160  up  to  $200  per 
ton,  and  buyers  hungry  for  them,  now  or  by  con- 
tract. We  went  through  the  commission  district 
of  San  Francisco  the  other  day  and  found  ripe 
olives  in  lug  boxes  in  quite  a  number  of  the 
houses,  priced  them,  and  discovered  that  they 
were  offered  at  7  cents  per  pound,  and  probably 
could  have  been  secured  for  less.  Now  that  is 
$140  per  ton,  and  from  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  the  expense  of  handling  from  warehouse 
to  city  sidewalk,  commission,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  The  only  fault  to  find  with  them  was  that 
green  and  ripe  olives  were  together ;  they  were 
not  as  a  pickling  plant  would  wish  them;  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  unwise  picking- — an  unneces- 
sary loss,  if  conditions  were  usual.  We  did  not 
follow  the  matter  out  to  get  details,  and  didn't 
care  to.  The  fact  of  7-cent  olives  on  city  streets 
and  8-cent  olives  in  the  country  showed  a  snag 
somewhere.  No  farmer  is  going  to  get  rich  hand- 
ling or  selling  his  produce  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  problem  here  is.  Who  is  to  blame  in  this 
case,  and  who  bears  the  burden?  D.  J.  W. 


INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 


To  the  Editor :  Will  some  of  your  readers  who 
are  late  pear  growers  discuss  the  relative  values  of 
the  late  pears.  In  the  actual  market  to  me  there 
is  no  better  late  pear  than  the  Winter  or  Easter 
Beurre.  It  is  a  splendid  keeper,  fine  flavor  and 
lasts  very  late  in  the  season,  much  later  than  the 
Winter  Nellis,  the  next  best  late  pear. 

The  question  I  wish  to  set  is  how  the  Easter 
Beurre  bears  from  those  that  have  grown  them. 
Why  are  they  not  more  grown  in  this  State — 
when  late  pears  are  very  much  in  demand  ?  The 
winter  Bartlett  is  good,  but  not  as  late  even  as 
the  Winter  Nellis.  I  have  eaten  Easter  Beurre 
in  March  when  no  other  pear  was  on  the  market. 
They  are  always  a  good  size. 

Of  the  early  peaches  those  that  ripen  in  June. 
Briggs  May  and  Alexander  are  usually  in  the  lead. 
Alexander  is,  however,  the  better.  How  much 
earlier  is  Briggs  May  than  Alexander?  Let  us 
hear!  Has  anyone  tried  the  Greensboro  peach, 
a  North  Carolina  introduction  of  very  early 
ripening?  L.  E.  Bi.ochmav. 

Berkeley. 


RULE  FOR  FIGURING  AREAS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  through 
vour  paper  how  many  acres  are  contained  in  a 
piece  of  property  395 'by  678  by  511  by  428  feet: 
also  give  rule  in  figuring  same.  Subscriber. 

San  Francisco. 

[Without  more  data  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  the  area  of  a  land  of  irregular  outline  like 
this,  for  one  must  know  one  or  more  angles  as 
well  as  length  of  sides  before  he  can  begin  cal- 
culations. Two  pieces  of  land  with  the  same 
length  of  side  might  differ  materially  in  size  on 
account  of  the  way  the  sides  were  put  together. 
You  will  soon  see  this  if  you  draw  a  few  diagrams 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Even  when  you  do  know 
angles  as  well  as  sides,  it  takes  a  "mathematician 
to  find  the  area,  and  we  cannot  give  any  rules, 
except  this:  After  you  have  found  the  square 
feet  in  a  piece;  divide  by  43,560  and  you  will 
have  the  number  of  acres. — Editor.] 
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that  in  numerous  commercial  groves  in  northern 
districts  oranges  have  been  held  over  until  spring 
without  injury  in  average  winters.  Even  the  great 
freeze  of  last  January,  searching  out  every  spot 
possible  to  place  its  cold,  left  both  trees  and 
fruit  in  some  places  almost  unaffected.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  in  a  number  of  leading  districts 
even  the  trees  on  some  fairly  well  located  groves 
were  somewhat  cut  back,  the  fruit  would  have 
been  ruined,  and  most  growers  should  figure  on 
losing  occasional  crops  by  frost  if  they  do  not 
-apply  heat  or  if  they  are  not  in  very  favorably 
situated  locations.  Experience  with  the  navels 
themselves,  however,  leads  to  a  firm  belief  that  in 
locations  a  man  should  select  oranges  that  can  be 
■carried  through  many  winters  naturally,  that  oc- 
casional smudging  would  prove  sufficient  in  or- 
dinary winters  and  that  only  in  great  emergencies 
like  last  winter,  where  severe  cold  and  a  big 
movement  of  the  atmosphere  came  together,  would 
smudging  in  fair  amount  be  ineffectual. 

Experience  with  valencias  is  also  enlightening. 
Last  winter  the  crop  in  most  places  was  destroyed. 
The  year  before  was  much  colder  than  usual, 
and  very  little  loss  by  dry  fruit  only  was  sus- 
tained, although  running  water  down  the  rows 
was  the  only  protection  used  in  most  cases.  If 
valencias  can  be  profitably  grown  with  little,  if 
any,  frost  protection,  it  is  indication  that  navels 
will  get  along  about  as  well,  and  the  fact  that 
valencias  have  held  their  own,  given  greater  prof- 
its than  navels,  and  attained  great  popularity 
makes  a  pretty  good  argument  that  frost  injury 
is  little  to  be  feared  in  proper  locations  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

This  one  point,  however,  has  to  be  considered. 
Although  the  Valencia  is  more  susceptible  to  frost 
Injury  than  the  navel  in  one  way,  it  is  less  in- 
jured in  other  ways.  That  is,  when  only  one  or 
two  sections  are  dried,  uninjured  sections  will 
grow  to  crowd  these  together,  making  a  layer 
or  skin  of  pulp  only,  and  leaving  the  orange 
nearly  as  good  as  if  entirely  untouched.  This 
frequently  occurs  in  some  groves,  showing  that 
there  is  little  margin  of  safety.  Cold  that  will 
do  this  is  about  as  much  as  a  navel  can  stand. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  in  good 
locations  the  oranges  will  come  through  the 
winter  with  about  the  same  orchard  heating  as 
in  southern  districts,  possibly  a  little  less. 

Storage. — The  possibility  also  exists  that  or- 
anges can  be  picked  before  the  serious  frosts  and 
held  for  a  long  period  or  picked  in  spring  and 
stored  to  lengthen  the  marketing  season  if  such 
a  thing  would  ever  be  necessary.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  stored  oranges,  though 
keeping  in  good  shape  for  a  long  period,  will 
not  hold  up  as  long  after  coming  out  as  a  fresh 
orange  would.  One  citrus  grower,  however,  tells 
of  overlooking  three  boxes  of  navels  one  pick- 
ing, as  they  were  under  the  branches  and  not 
found  until  the  spring  plowing  in  April.  The 
burr  clover  had  grown  through  them,  but  not  an 
orange  had  spoiled  and  all  were  in  prime  con- 
dition. However,  even  with  the  utmost  increase 
of  acreage,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever  will  be 
necessary  to  store  oranges  to  lengthen  the  ship- 
ping season,  though  it  may  be  practiced  some- 
what on  a  few  groves  to  avoid  frost. 

The  New  Conditions. — The  changed  basis  of 
future  citrus  production  in  the  north  owing  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  production  can  be  calcu- 
lated more  or  less  accurately. 

For  one  thing  the  early  market — that  is,  the 
Thanksgiving  market — will  occupy  a  very  second- 
ary position,  to  the  profit  of  the  quality  of  the 
regular  shipment. 

While  the  early  orange  is  sweet  early  in  No- 
vember, few  people  would  eat  it  for  the  clear 
joy  of  the  thing  until  later.  Little  fault  can  be 
found  with  it  two  weeks  after  shipments  begin 
in  earnest,  and  by  December  1  much  of  the  fruit 
is  in  first-class  trim.  It  keeps  in  ideal  condition 
well  into  March,  and  so  northern  fruit  can  be 
shipped  ultimately  from  December  1  to  say  March 
15,  with  no  deterioration  in  quality,  long  before 
which  time  southern  navels  can  be  marketed  in 
the  best  of  condition.  For  ripeness  and  quality, 
however,  the  northern  fruit  will  have  the  advan- 


tage of  the  southern  by  at  least  a  month's  time. 
This  will  mean  a  uniform  and  abundant  supply 
of  first-class  fruit  from  December  until  the  last 
valencias  go  out  in  the  fall. 

It  will  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  first 
fruit  shipped  in  the  fall,  for  so  much  will  soon 
be  available  that  only  the  best  will  return  fancy 
profits.  Although  this  fruit  is  good,  it  could 
well  be  better,  for  as  G.  Harold  Powell  recently 
said  at  Lindsay:  "No  hard  and  fast  standard 
of  ripeness  can  be  fixed,  but  when  you  and  your 
family  eat  oranges  with  enjoyment  they  can  be 
shipped.    Until  then  they  should  not  be." 

This  condition  does  not  yet  exist;  there  is  a 
rush  for  the  early  market,  and  the  rush  to  get 
the  oranges  off  as  quickty  as  possible  continues, 
so  that  for  quite  a  period  none  of  the  fruit  go- 
ing out  is  at  its  best.  Far-sighted  growers  even 
now  figure  on  better  profits  by  holding  till  the 
fruit  is  in  prime  condition,  and  this  will  later 
be  a  forced  condition.  It  will  so  improve  qual- 
ity and  prices  that  consumption  Avill  increase 
greatly  and  profits  endure. 

A  forecast  of  California  market  conditions  20 
years  hence  puts  the  industry  on  about  this  basis : 
Washington  navel  groves  will  line  the  foothills 
from  the  Tehachapi  to  Red  Bluff,  where  soil, 
moisture  and  temperatures  are  suitable,  and  con- 
tinue down  the  west  side  to  Winters  and  vicin- 
ity; valencias  being  well  represented  also.  This 
will  supply  fruit  through  winter  months,  the 
southern  groves  taking  up  the  shipments  until 
the  navels  from  there  are  gone.  Then  will  come 
the  northern  valencias,  then  the  southern  valen- 
cias until  the  time  for  northern  shipments  to  be- 
gin again,  and  the  fruit  from  all  will  be  ripe 
and  fine.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  normal  development  of  markets  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  make  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  citrus  fruits,  and  our  citrus  in- 
dustry will  be  far  bigger  and  greater  than  ever 
it  has  been  before. 


GRAPEFRUIT  IN  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  book  "California 
Fruits"  you  suggest  the  use  of  alfalfa  as  a  per- 
manent cover  crop  for  orchards.  Your  discus- 
sion is  most  interesting,  and  I  intend  to  try  al- 
falfa between  orchard  rows  (on  light  sandy  loam 
soil)  to  build  up  the  soil  and  feed  the  trees. 

If  you  will  criticize  the  following  plan,  or  make 
any  suggestions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  post  you 
on  the  outcome  of  the  experiment,  as  I  feel  this 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  horticulture 
today.  My  plan  is  to  plant  grapefruit  on  wide 
borders  of  alfalfa.  Have  the  alfalfa  borders  8 
feet  wide,  trees  in  middle  of  same,  just  leaving 
room  to  use  one-horse  narrow  cultivator  on  each 
side  of  trees.  The  alfalfa  to  be  in  beds  20  feet 
wide,  giving  24  feet  between  trees. 

Now  as  to  alfalfa.  The  plan  is  to  cut  it  be- 
fore it  gets  too  woody  and  heavy,  let  it  dry  on 
the  ground  where  cut,  and  then  in  a  few  days 
disk  the  cut  and  dry  alfalfa  right  into  the  alfalfa 
bed.  This  would  bury  a  great  deal  of  the  cut 
alfalfa,  and  would  root-prune  and  renovate  the 
growing  alfalfa.  Then  irrigate.  Repeat  this  sys- 
tem as  often  as  the  alfalfa  needs  cutting,  and 
cultivate  only  just  on  each  side  of  the  trees  on 
the  border;  having  a  furrow  on  each  side  of 
trees  to  water  them  as  they  need  it.  This  plan 
is  to  grow,  cut  and  disk-in  alfalfa  for  the  trees, 
not  taking  a  pound  off  the  land.  The  object  of 
this  plan  is  solely  to  build  up  soil  fertility,  and 
the  alfalfa  would  be  irrigated  only  so  much  as 
would  not  hurt  the  trees,  making  the  trees  al- 
ways the  first  consideration.  In  winter  I  would 
irrigate  very  little  or  none,  to  harden  off  the 
trees  for  cold  weather.  Even  if  I  can  grow  and 
turn  under  a  half  crop  of  alfalfa,  and  keep  at 
it,  I  think  it  should  in  time  build  up  this  light 
soil.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of 
this  plan.  We  are  not  located  well  to  get  ma- 
nure, and  this  seems  our  only  chance  to  get  humus 
permanently.     *  E.  P.  Carr. 

Thermal. 

[Your  proposition  concerning  a  way  to  use  al- 


falfa in  an  orchard  is  very  interesting  and  r 
al.  In  some  places  in  Arizona,  trees  are  satisi 
torily  grown  in  alfalfa,  cutting  for  hay  and  never 
removing  from  the  ground  as  you  propose.  The 
only  question  which  arises  in  our  mind  is  as  to 
disking  the  alfalfa  so  often,  and  whether  a  disk- 
ing after  each  cutting  would  not  kill  instead  of 
renovate  the  alfalfa  plants.  This  is  a  matter  you 
would  have  to  determine  by  experiment.  Cer- 
tainly a  disking  once  or  twice  a  year  would  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  packing,  would  introduce 
the  decaying  vegetation,  and  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable.  We  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
your  observations  of  the  results  of  this  method 
if  you  should  conclude  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  a  green  cover  has  the 
tendency  to  reduce  the  soil  temperatures,  which 
under  your  desert  sun  might  often  be  desirable, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  an  alfalfa 
cover  has  been  used  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  or  more  in  Arizona. — Editor.] 


TURKISH  TOBACCO  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor :  Many  farmers  in  Kings  county, 
including  myself,  would  be  very  glad  to  see  an 
article  in  the  Rural  Press  dealing  with  the  plant- 
ing of  Turkish  tobacco,  a  short  description  giving 
information  for  making  the  seed  bed,  planting 
the  young  plants,  the  point  when  the  tobacco  is 
ripe  for  cutting,  and  the  curing  process — and  may 
the  great  Sunspots  and  Ricard  guide  you  forever. 

Hanford.  K.  W.  R. 

[Anyone  interested  in  the  growing  of  Turkish 
tobacco  can  get  more  detailed  information  by 
far  than  could  be  given  in  these  columns  by  writ- 
ing to  L.  H.  Umstead,  Exeter,  for  a  booklet  de- 
scribing methods.  This,  we  believe,  is  given  free 
on  request,  being  issued  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting the  industry  on  its  feet.  Mr.  Umstead  can 
also  advise  concerning  location,  markets,  and 
such  matters.  Regarding  the  status  of  Turkish 
tobacco  growing,  Mr.  Umstead  writes  us:  "Turk- 
ish tobacco  is  only  used  for  making  cigarettes  and 
nothing  else,  while  the  ordinary  American  tobacco 
is  used  in  all  forms  of  smoking  and  chewing. 

"In  regard  to  the  price,  the  1913  crop  has  not 
been  bought  yet,  but  the  price  on  the  1912  crop 
ranged  from  30  cents  to  65  cents  per  pound.  The 
prospect  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  very  good 
for  Turkish  tobacco.  There  is  about  twice  as 
much  tobacco  raised  in  the  valley  this  year  as 
there  was  in  1912."  (The  1912  crop  is  given  in 
the  booklet  as  150,000  lbs. ;  that  of  1911,  45,000 
lbs. ;  1910,  15,000  lbs. ;  and  1909,  7,000  lbs.) 

"The  cost  of  raising  the  crop  will  depend  on 
the  judgment  that  is  used  by  the  farmer  who  is 
raising  it.  Some  farmers  will  raise  it  cheaper 
than  others.  Three  hundred  pounds  is  a  good 
average  for  the  acre  of  the  right  kind  of  tobacco, 
but  the  crops  so  far  have  averaged  400  or  500 
pounds,  but  it  is  a  little  too  large  for  a  fancy 
price." — Editor.] 


WRAPPING  TREES  FOR  FROST 


As  the  season  for  frost  approaches  and  owners 
of  young  trees  of  certain  kinds  begin  to  think  of 
protecting  them  from  frost  injury  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  that  burlap  treated  with  oil 
gives  much  better  protection  than  untreated  bur- 
lap. Burlap  alone  will  get  damp  and  it  will  freeze 
and  often  do  more  injury  than  if  the  trees  were 
left  to  look  after  themselves.  When  there  is  a 
small  coating  of  oil  on  the  burlap  it  will  shed 
water,  for  one  thing,  and,  for  another,  it  will  letj 
less  cold  air  enter  and  be  more  of  a  protection^' 
than  dry,  untreated  cloth. 

A  good  many  people  wrap  their  trees  too  early. 
It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  growth  has  stopped 
about  as  much  as  it  is  going  to  and  the  wood  is 
rather  dormant.  Cornstalks  and  similar  materials 
also  are  an  excellent  protection  and  more  com-  ; 
monly  used  for  young  citrus  afltLfig -trees  -than -is 
burlap  itself.  D.  J.  W. 
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Put  Alfalfa  in  Right. 
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LEVELING  OF  STRIP  CHECKS. 

The  proper  leveling  of  strip  checks  is  a 
somewhat  different  matter.  As  the  water 
is  to  flow  down  the  long  way  of  the  ch;-'' 
it  is  not  necessary  to  level  the  check? 
in  that  direction,  but  merely  to  smooth 
off  the  surface  to  an  even  grade  or  slope, 
so  that  the  water  will  flow  evenly  down 
the  checks. 

But  in  the  other  direction,  that  is, 
across  the  width  of  the  checks,  accurate 
leveling  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
right  here  is  where  many  grading  con- 
tractors fall  down  on  the  job. 

If  one  side  of  the  check  is  left  higher 
than  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  th^  wa- 
ter will  flow  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  along 
the  lower  side,  leaving  the  high  side  re- 
latively dry,  unless  the  water  is  dammed 
up  in  some  way  (by  using  boards  or  by 
making  dams  with  the  shovel)  to  force  it 
up  on  the  high  portion.  The  same  is 
true  of  occasional  high  spots  that  may 
be  left,  when  the  general  level  across 
the  check  is  pretty  good. 

Low  spots  in  the  checks  are  nearly  as 
bad,  for  though  they  always  get  enough 
water  if  any  part  of  the  check  does,  they 
often  get  too  much  and  the  water  remains 
standing  in  them  to  the  injury  of  the  al- 
falfa. In  any  case  they  are  apt  to  get 
more  water  than  is  needed,  and  they  also 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  higher  ground. 

High  places  of  any  kind  in  a  strip 
check  are  unqualifiedly  bad.  As  pointed 
out  above,  much  hard,  laborious  work 
with  the  shovel,  doubly  irksome  on  a 
dark  night  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a 
lantern,  is  necessary  to  force  the  water 
up  over  them.  Even  with  much  effort  it 
is  often  Impossible  to  give  such  spots 
enough  water  for  good  growth,  the  conse- 
quence being  an  uneven  crop  and  loss  of 
part  of  the  yield  that  could  be  had  with 
uniform  watering. 

Be  sure,  then,  that  your  grading  con- 
tract for  strip  checking  calls  for  accurate 
leveling  of  the  checks  crosswise,  as  well 
as  the  leveling  down  of  all  high  spots  and 
the  filling  up  of  all  low  ones. 

"WATER  TELLS   THE  STORY." 

People  often  ask:  "How  can  I  tell 
whether  my  checks  are  properly  leveled 
or  not?  This  work  is  all  new  to  me  and 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  The  con- 
tractor says  the  leveling  is  all  right,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  for  myself  before 
paying  for  the  work." 

Now  there  are  just  two  ways  of  testing 
the  leveling  of  checks.  One  is  to  go  over 
them  with  a  surveyor's  level  and  target. 
This  requires  a  man  who  can  handle  the 


instrument,  and  is  a  slow  and  rather 
expensive  operation.  The  other  way  is 
very  easy  and  costs  nothing  but  a  little 
time.  It  can  be  done  by  any  intelligent 
man,  even  if  he  Is  totally  unfamiliar  with 
irrigation  work  and  has  never  seen  a 
piece  of  land  checked  before.  This  meth- 
od, moreover,  Is  absolutely  accurate; 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  mistake  if  the 
party  keeps  his  eyes  open,  for  infallible 
natural  law  is  on  his  side.  Nature  does 
the  work  free  of  charge,  and  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  notice  carefully  what  she 
shows  him. 

The  method  is  simply  to  go  over  each 
check  while  it  is  being  irrrigated,  and  to 
note  then  and  there  the  story  told  by 
the  water  as  it  runs  over  the  land.  It 
will  not  do  to  stand  at  the  head  of  each 
check  and  glance  casually  at  the  water 
flowing  over  it.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
out  and  on  the  checks  and  follow  the 
water  over  them;  in  other  words,  to 
watch  the  entire  process  of  irrigation  on 
each  check.  It  can  then  be  seen  just 
how  the  water  distributes  itself  over 
each  check,  whether  easily  and  uniform- 
ly, as  it  should  if  proper  leveling  has  been 
done,  or  with  the  need  of  much  shoveling 
on  the  part  of  the  irrigator  to  force  it  on 
high  places.  All  such  high  spots,  if 
any,  should  he  carefully  noted,  as  well 
as  spots  below  the  general  level,  and  the 
work  should  not  be  accepted  until  all 
the  high  places  have  been  scraped  off  and 
all  the  low  ones  filled  in. 

The  experienced  eye  can  judge  of  lev- 
eling fairly  well  after  the  irrigation  has 
been  done,  by  noticing  how  the  water 
has  run  over  the  checks,  as  shown  by  the 
water  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
But  for  the  inexperienced,  the  safest 
way  is  to  be  on  the  land  while  it  is  actu- 
ally being  irrigated,  and  read  the  story  of 
the  water  as  it  is  being  told  for  his  bene- 
fit. Let  him  remember  that  a  strip  check 
ideally  leveled  would  be  like  a  billiard 
table  slightly  raised  on  one  end.  The 
nearer  his  checks  approach  this  ideal,  the 
more  perfect  and  easy  will  be  the  future 
work  of  irrigating  the  alfalfa. 

During  the  irrigation  note  carefully  all 
squirrel  holes.  The  latter  should  be  plug- 
ged as  far  as  practicable  while  irrigating 
by  shoveling  earth  into  them  as  the  water 
runs  down  them.  Watch  the  check  levees 
and  take  note  of  any  weak  spots  that 
need  to  be  reinforced.  Note  also  the  be- 
havior of  your  ditches  under  this  first 
irrigation.  Low  or  weak  places  in  the 
banks  must  be  looked  out  for.  See  that 
the  ditch  grades  are  all  right  and  mark 
the  location  of  any  drops  that  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  get  the  water  out  on 


Willson's 
Wonder 
Walnut 
Tree 

Planted 

2  years 
ago  last 
Spring. 

Second 
Heavy 
Crop 
ot  Nuts. 

Originated, 
Propagated 

and 

tor  sale  by 

Encinal  Nurseries 

SUNNYVALE.  CAL. 

Also  Genuine  Franquette  Grafted  on  Cal.  Black  Root. 


F.  C.  WILLSON, 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.'s  pipe  has  such  a  wide  reputation  for  value  that  some 
dealers  have  been  led  to  stultify  themselves  and  mislead  the  public  by  trad- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  no  name.  They  obtain  samples  of  our  material  in 
some  indirect  way  and  then  make  a  flaring  announcement  to  sell  them  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

When  you  are  offered  pipe  at  ridiculously  low  prices  by  such  dealers  you'd 
better  go  slow. 

The  object  may  be  to  get  you  to  figure  on  good  material  and  then  to  deliver 
you  an  inferior  pipe. 

The  safe  way  is  to  buy  only  from  the  Pacific  Pipe  Co. 

We  appreciate  the  confidence  which  the  public  feels  in  us  and  in  our  goods, 
and  we  make  this  announcement  to  enlighten  you  and  to  prevent  deception. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO..  Main  and  Howard  St*.,  San  RnuHiM* 


FLORIDA 

SOUR 
ORANGE 


GROWN 
OUT  DOORS 


SEEO-BEO  S»XOCK 

grown  without  Hhnrie,  an  are  our*  thin 

neaMon,    arc    vuMtly    Muuerior    to  thoae 
grown  under  Mhnde. 

They  are  all  hard  wood,  have  a  magnificent  and  abundant 
fibrous  root  system  and,  being  grown  in  the  sun,  will  stand  up  well  when 
transplanted  in  nursery  row.  We  have  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  budded  trees,  Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons 
and  M.  S.  Grapefruit.    Order  now. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  DISBROW.  Proprietor. 
2141  East  Colorado  Street,  Pn«adenn.  California. 


TREES   ex  SEEDS  THAT  B 


For  27  years  I  have  sullied  my  many  customers  in  California  with  nursery  stock  and  seeds, 
wit1,  TOOd  success.     I  have  3  refrigerator  cars  goine  to  California  points  during  the  winter,  so 
can  fill  my  o-der  c.i  time.     Here  are  a  few  ol  my  prices  for  firM  class  stock  only  :    Apole  5c; 
Peach  7c;  r'lurii  15c;  Cherry  14c  each,  m  regular  California  varieties     T  .>ay  freight  on  $10  00  tree 
orders.   Write  «c;-  .ny  big  beautifully  illustrated  Garden  book,  English  or  German.    It  is  free. 

GERM  *  N  NURSERIES  ANO  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger) 
228  German  Bldg.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


ROW 

IN 
YOUR 
STATE 


There  is  a  good  strong  demand  for  first-class  trees  from  reli  able  nurserymen.   We  want  to  again  take  care  of  our  old  customers 
and  supply  some  new  ones  with  what  they  will  need  for  this  season's  planting. 

Submit  to  us  a  list  of  what  you  will  need  at  once,  please,  for  our  estimate  of  cost. 

OUR  CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street  —  Fresno,  Cal. 
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the  checks  easily  and  expeditiously. 
As  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to 


Orange  Tree 

GROWN  IN 

BEET  SUGAR  LIME 

Pruned  back  to  bud.  The  growth  shown 
above  has  been  made  in  one  year. 

CONTAINS  PLANT-FOOD 

(Nitrogen,  Plios.  Acid  and  I'otHMli) 

VALUE  OF  $2.64  PER  TON— in  addition 
to  lime  carbonate. 

Lime  carbonate  makes  available  tbe 
fertilizer  native  in  tbe  soil. 

Overcomes  Hard  Pan. 
Loosens  Heavy  Soils. 
Makes  Sour  Soils  Sweet. 
INCREASES  CROPS. 
Oranges,    Lemons,    Walnuts,  Deciduous 
Fruits,  Alfalfa,  Celery  and  General  Farm- 
ing. 

Write  for  further  information  and  prices. 

Beet  Sugar  Lime  Co. 

POMONA,  CAI„ 
Factories  I    Chino,  Huntington  Bench, 
Anaheim,  New  Delhi. 


IIS 

ees 


have  a  magnifi- 
cent stock  of  citrus 
trees  in  all  varieties. 

ORANGES, 
LEMONS, 

also  a  tine  stock  of 

OLIVES 


and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES, 
ETC.  Our  stock  being  all  grown  in 
the  choicest  spots  in  California — 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— insures  its  being  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties of  trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
about  December 
1st.    Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy  when 
ready? 


work  finish  up  the  leveling.  At  the  same 
time  fill  up  the  squirrel  holes,  if  any,  and 
do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  put  the 
ditches  and  levees  in  first  class  shape. 

In  completing  the  leveling  the  use  of  a 
home-made  plank  leveler  or  smoother  will 
be  found  quite  efficacious.  This  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  2x6  or  2x8  pine  16  feet 
long  set  four  or  six  feet  apart  standing 
on  edge  and  beveled  at  one  end  like  a 
pair  of  sled  runners.  Between  these 
runners  are  placed  cross  pieces  of  the 
same  lumber,  set  with  a  slight  slope  back- 
ward. When  this  is  dragged  over  loose 
earth  it  shaves  off  the  high  spots  and 
drops  the  earth  into  the  low  places.  Run- 
ning this  leveler  up  and  down  the  checks 
lengthwise  will  smooth  off  the  land  to 
an  even  grade. 

WHEN  TO  PLOW. 

After  viewing  the  results  of  planting 
alfalfa  on  loamy  soils  having  plowpan 
without  first  plowing  the  land,  no  ra- 
tional man  will  dispute  that  on  such  soils 
deep  plowing  is  essential  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  alfalfa.  The  question  re- 
mains, whether  the  land  should  be  plow- 
ed before  checking  or  after.  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  question,  as  to  most  oth- 
ers, and  in  considering  them  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  object  of  plowing.  This  is 
first  to  break  up  plowpan  where  it  exists 
and  to  open  up  the  soil  to  the  free  penet- 
ration of  water  and  air.  Then  comes 
the  preparation  of  a  mellow  seedbed,  in 
which  the  alfalfa  seed  may  find  congenial 
conditions  for  quick  germination  and 
rapid  'growth. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  if  the 
land  has  a  somewhat  rolling  or  "hog 
wallow"  surface,  it  should  be  plowed 
first,  before  any  leveling  is  done.  Such 
land  usually  requires  rough  leveling  be- 
fore any  checking  is  undertaken,  and  it 
should  be  plowed  before  the  preliminary 
leveling  is  done.  If  not,  the  filling  up  of 
the  low  spots  by  the  leveling  process  will 
prevent  the  plow  from  reaching  the  plow- 
pan  or  the  hard  crust  of  the  original 
surface,  and  so  one  principal  object  of 
the  plowing  will  fail  of  effect  in  such 
spots. 

As  an  ideal  proposition,  even  where 
the  land  is  smooth  enough  so  that  no  pre- 
liminary leveling  is  needed  before  check- 
ing, it  is  still  desirable  to  plow  first,  be- 
cause if  plowing  is  not  done  until  after 
ciiecking,  the  ground  under  the  .levees 
will  remain  largely  unbroken.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  writer  has  advocat- 
ed plowing  after  checking,  as  a  practical 
measure. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Bessie  and  Bertie  were  at  a  loss  for  a 
game  to  play.  "Oh,  let's  play  being  "at 
home'  and  have  'day',  suggested  Bessie. 
"  'A  day?'  "  queried  Bertie.  "What  does 
that  mean?"  "Why,  don't  you  know?" 
said  Bessie,  wisely.  "All  the  fashionable 
people  have  'days.'  God's  day  is  Sunday, 
and  mother's  is  Tuesday." 


KOKOMO  FENCE 


CTDfklUr  Because  It  is  made  of  large  High 
tSIlxUllU  carbon  Steel  Wires. 

n '  R  ART  F  Because  it  is  double  galvanized 
V  IX/IDLC  an(j  au  wires  interwoven  and 
securely  locked  at  each  intersection. 

f  HEAD  Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual  weight 
vnenr  at  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  E.  Main  St  Stockton,  Cal. 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARMOGERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application  will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
-@S  Without  and  With  f^- 

Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 
per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 

Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 

All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Oo. 


326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


HONEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

means  more  than  merely  a  live  tree  or  plant.  It  means  more  than  a  good  root 
or  a  good  top.  It  means  nursery  goods  with  the  best  efforts,  best  knowledge 
and  best  brains  of  the  grower  back  of  It,  to  insure  the  planter  highest  results. 
Our  stock  is  that  kind.  We  stand  and  are  known  for  quality  in  Nursery 
stock  and  for  service  to  our  customers. 

Our  specialties  are  Deciduous  Trees,  Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Hardy 
Ornamentals. 

Complete  descriptive  catalog  sent  you  for  the  asking. 


TfiQ  FRESN 


ERY0O.IXC 


HONEST^C^^.STOCfC 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

The  Rich  Phosphorous  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  TO  USE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Because  Phosphorus  and  Humus  are  the  two  substances  most  needed 
for  profitable  permanent  agriculture  on  this  Coast. 
Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  New  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  at  Hickman,  Stanislaus  County. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

JOHN  ZinUR,  Prop.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue. 


SPECIALS 

FOR  CASH 
PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZE  AND  LIME 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


DATE  GROWING 

Just  issued — a  complete  treatise 
on  Date  Growing;  300  pages,  40  il- 
lustrations. The  only  book  pub- 
lished which  gives  a  full,  clear  and 

B radical  account  of  growing  the 
ate  Palm.    $2.00,  postage  16c. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS, 
Aitadena,  California. 


SPINELESS 

CACTUS 

We  are  now  offering  for  spring  de- 
livery— forage  Robusta.  Hemet,  Mel- 
rose Special  and  Quilotta,  Niagara, 
Gravity,  fruiting.  These  are  Burbank'8 
improved  standard  varieties — send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  J.  L  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


>fflyOEWEY,  STRONG  &  C0.>g>^ 

g  *PATENTSf-fr 

VS^MI  Crocker  Bldg,  S.  F.  "^£7 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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The  Right  Time  For  Dynamite. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
John  A.  Galpin.] 

There  is  a  special  time — a  time  best 
of  all — for  doing  all  things  worth  doing. 
With  the  fruit-grower  there  is  a  special 
time  for  cultivating  his  orchard  to  ad- 
vantage, and  if  he  is  going  to  use  dyna- 
mite the  best  time  is  the  fall,  or  winter 
before  the  heavy  rains  have  set  in.  That 
is  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  or  least 
active  in  growth.  And  -more  than  that, 
then  is  the  time  when  the  greatest  good 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  dyna- 
mite, because  the  heat  of  summer  has 
left  the  soil  baked  and  dry,  and  under 
such  conditions  the  shattering  force  of 
the  blast  extends  much  farther  than 
when  the  soil  is  wet.  And  it  is  the  ex- 
act time  the  soil  should  be  shaken  up — 
to  prepare  it  for  the  trees  before  they  be- 
gin the  new  season's  growth. 

For  the  rejuvenation  of  orchards, 
scientific  farming  has  discovered  nothing 
quite  as  effective  as  dynamite.  At  all 
times  it  is  cheaper  than  hand  labor,  and 
oftentimes  it  accomplishes  what  cannot 
be  done  by  any  other  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. Years  of  surface  cultivation  usu- 
ally results  in  the  forming  of  a  substra- 
tum impervious  to  air  and  water.  It  is 
within  feeding  distance  of  the  tree  roots. 
Its  value  is  great,  for  it  is  practically 
virgin  soil,  rich  in  plant  food.  But  all 
the  good  in  it,  and  in  the  soil  beneath, 
is  locked  up,  and  no  amount  of  plowing, 
cultivating  and  irrigating  will  ever  re- 
lease it.  Dynamite  will.  With  such  a 
condition  to  contend  with,  dynamite 
has  proved  invaluable  to  the  orchardist. 

Facts  speak  for  themselves.  Here  are 
some  that  also  speak  for  dynamite:  The 
O'Connor  prune  orchard,  near  Los  Gatos, 
in  the   Santa  Clara  valley,  California, 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARE    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  Interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
Ave  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  canning  berries  the 
world  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Brlceland,  Cal. 


Grow 


Bio  orofllj— little  work  no  trouble.  Anions  can 
grow  them,  Plant  spawn  now— lint  crop  In  ill 
week!.  You  oan  sell  more  than  ion  oan  grow 
You  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  too  how. 
Free — furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  IRNOT 
PUBE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet, 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INCi 

UNION  OIL  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evan.  Are.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 


was  dynamited  last  fall.  During  the  pre- 
vious six  years  the  largest  crop  of  prunes 
taken  from  this  orchard  was  3900  pounds. 
Last  year,  after  dynamiting,  the  crop  was 
8000  pounds — more  than  double.  It  was 
a  dry  year,  too,  and  the  orchard  was  shy 
95  trees.  Where  there  were  from  30  to 
40%  "drops"  in  the  orchards  on  both 
sides,  the  O'Connor  place  lost  only  about 
5%  in  drops.  The  prunes  from  the  dy- 
namited orchard  averaged  much  larger  in 
size,  and  the  trees  made  a  better  growth 
and  retained  their  foliage  a  month  long- 
er than  the  orchards  on  either  side. 

Throughout  the  fruit  growing  districts 
of  California  are  men  who  have  taken 
up  orchard  blasting  as  a  profession. 
However,  dynamiting  is  comparatively 
simple,  and,  following  the  directions  sup- 
plied by  powder  manufacturers,  many  or- 
chardists  do  the  work  themselves.  In- 
telligence must  be  exercised  to  get  favor- 
able results  as  in  any  work  of  conse- 
quence. For  instance,  if  the  blasting 
has  been  of  such  nature  as  to  throw 
feeding  roots  to  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun,  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately covered  and  the  soil  tamped  down 
over  them.  And  if  many  feeding  roots 
have  been  broken  by  the  shot  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  prune  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  order  to  reduce  the  growth  of  the 
above-ground  parts  to  correspond  with 
the  temporary  decrease  in  the  activities 
of  the  feeding  roots.  This  decrease  in 
the  feeding  power  of  the  roots  will  be 
of  short  duration,  for  new  feeding  roots 
will  be  thrown  out  in  the  loosened  soil, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  food 
than  was  possible  before  the  blasting. 

When  orchards  are  in  need  of  fertili- 
zation, it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  put 
the  holes  down  deeper  and  load  heavily 
enough  to  blow  out  a  crater.  This  is 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  soil  and 
well-rotted  manure  with  telling  results. 


FOREST  FIRE-PROTECTION 
FORCE  INCREASED. 


Reports  compiled  by  District  Forester 
DuBois  on  the  number  and  classification 
of  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
California  show  that  a  total  of  884  people 
have  been  employed  in  protecting  the  Na- 
tional Forests  during  the  present  fire  sea- 
son. This  is  exclusive  of  the  men  em- 
ployed temporarily  in  suppressing  fires. 
Forty-four  patrolmen  were  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  lumber  companies,  counties, 
and  other  organizations  co-operating  with 
the  Forest  Service.  The  report  shows  the 
total  number  of  employees  to  be  106 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  fire  season  of  1912. 

About  260  of  this  protective  force  will 
be  retained  during  the  winter  as  a  nu- 
cleus of  next  season's  fire  protection 
forces  and  to  handle  the  winter  admin- 
istration of  the  forests.  The  remainder 
will  be  furloughed  at  the  close  of  the 
present  fire  season. 


TOMATO  WORMS  FOR  FISH  BAIT 


The  hoys'  corn  clubs,  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  have  done 
so  much  to  improve  corn  growing  in  the 
South,  have  been  supplemented  this  year 
by  girls'  tomato  clubs,  which  seem  to 
have  been  equally  successful. 

One  Georgia  girl  not  only  grew  prize 
tomatoes,  but  sold  enough  of  the  greatest 
tomato  pest,  the  "tomato  worm,"  to  fish- 
ermen for  bait,  to  pay  for  working  and 
harvesting  her  crop. 

Two  fishermen  offered  her  one  cent 
each  for  all  tomato  worms  she  would 
bring  them.  In  one  week  she  turned  In 
over  500  and  got  more  than  $5.  This  she 
kept  up  all  season  and  when  the  supply 
of  worms  became  scarce  on  her  patch,  she 
went  to  work  in  her  neighbors'  fields. 


mm 


Send  for  Our  Book 
"Sweet  Pea  Culture" 

It  ia  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  and  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  better  known  Spencer  and 
Grandiflora  varieties.  This  book  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  works 
on  the  Sweet  Pea  in  existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  our  new  bulb  stock. 
Sent  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  plants  and 
trees.  A  special  list  of  nursery  stock  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 
117  Jackson  St.  San  Francisco 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1013-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc..     Ceres,  Cal. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OP   CAL..  REPORTS: 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRESH   H  OKS.:  MANURE 


As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  .* 
a  soH  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertiliz 
tained  In  the  soil.    To  insure  prompt  delivery,  booh 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE. 


■>tash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
■ent  that  may  be  con- 
rder  at  once.  Write 


MANURE. 


PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER 

420  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Rational  View  of  Agricultural  Credit. 


A  very  calm  and  dispassionate,  and 
therefore  a  view  which  should  receive 
careful  consideration,  is  expressed  in  the 
Northwest  Horticulturist  in  this  way: 

The  three  or  five  year  mortgage  given 
by  the  farmers  in  this  country  is  about  the 
worst  system  known  to  civilization.  The 
mortgage  written'  at  7  per  cent  means, 
with  cost  of  inspection,  commission,  and 
filing  of  the  papers,  about  10  per  cent,  and 
to  some  of  the  small  farmers  who  are  most 
in  need  of  borrowing  the  rate  has  been 
yet  higher.  With  the  loss  of  a  crop  or 
two,  or  with  illness  in  the  family,  the 
American  farmer,  if  able  to  redeem  at  all, 
is  carrying  a  burden  much  greater  than 
necessary,  simply  because  his  rural  finan- 
cing system  is  crude  and  antiquated. 

The  remedy  is  for  farmers  to  get  to- 
gether and  themselves  work  out  their  own 
system.  There  is  money  enough  in  the 
hands  of  prosperous  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try to  supply  the  needs  of  their  brother 
farmers  who  must  borrow,  and  with  a 
proper  system  the  interest  rate  and  time 
for  repayment  can  and  would  be  arranged 
to  suit  conditions. 

In  many  instances  the  money  lying  idle 
in  the  banks  of  our  cities  could  be  made 
available  for  short  time  loans  to  farmers 
at  the  same  rate  merchants  are  paying, 
but  for  lack  of  correct  methods  and  any 
kind  of  system  in  the  farming  community 
it  is  impracticable.  In  a  district  where, 
for  instance,  dairying  is  a  leading  occupa- 
tion and  the  farmers  are  raising  or  buying 
the  kind  of  cows  which  yield  some  meas- 
ure of  profit  above  value  of  feed,  where 
they  have  put  in  modern  equipment,  at 
correct  cost,  saving  both  time  and  labor 
and  where  their  acres  are  yielding  at  least 
average  crops,  there  banks  can  safely  ad- 
vance accommodations  in  the  way  of  short 
time  loans  at  the  commercial  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  this  is  most  easily  carried  out 
where  groups  of  farmers  work  along  the 
•same  lines. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  poultry 
raising  and  to  fruit  growing  communities. 
But  farmers  are  capable  of  taking  a  step 
far  in  advance  of  this.  They  can  organize 
their  own  system  for  loaning  and  borrow- 
ing in  a  way  which  will  be  perfectly  safe, 


NURSERY 
CATALOGUE 


sent  free  on 
application. 

II  will  interest  you. 


IT  DESCRIBES 
Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Including 
Budded  and  Grafted  Walnuts. 
Walnut  Seedlings. 


An  immense  stock  of 

ORNAMENTALS 

of  native  growth  and  whatever 
is  best  adapted  to  California  con- 
ditions, for  Town  Lots,  Avenues 
or  Parking. 

NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

■of  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Stock. 

Don't  forget  our  Pedigreed 
French  Prune  Trees  and  our 
Pedigreen  Blenheim  Apricot. 

LEONARD  COUES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

MorgranhiU,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


and  that  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
agitation,  the  publicity  and  the  investiga- 
ion  going  on  for  the  past  year.  In  fact, 
the  European  farmers  themselves  created 
and  adopted  the  rural  financial  systems 
now  in  practice  witn  them.  In  this  c  iun- 
try  farmers  are  much  more  independent, 
and  when  the  proper  system  of  rural  finan- 
cinc;  is  adopted  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
of  the  city  cousins  now  seeking  safe  in- 
vestments will  come  to  the  farmers  offer- 
ing to  take  their  securities  whether  tor 
short  or  for  long  time,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
satisfactory  and  fair  to  both  the  borrower 
and  the  lender. 


MAKING  A  MOVABLE  FENCE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  page  437,  under  the  heading  "Sheep 
in  Orchard"  your  subscriber  speaks  of  a 
removable  fence.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  firms  in  San  Francisco  or  Sac- 
ramento who  make  or  sell  that  kind  of  a 
fence? — Orchardist,  Colfax. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  company 
in  this  State  that  makes  the  kind  of  a 
fence  that  you  speak  of,  but  we  have  seen 
what  was  called  a  movable  fence  that  was 
home  made  which  was  used  for  enclosing 
small  hog  pastures  and  think  very  prob- 
ably "Subscriber"  had  a  similar  one  in 
mind.  These  fences  are  made  out  of 
panels  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length  ac- 
cording to  the  needs.  Good  one  by  threes 
or  fours  are  used  for  the  running  boards 
and  two  by  fours  for  the  post,  upon 
which  the  boards  are  nailed.  The  one 
in  mind  was  about  three  feet  high  be- 
ing used  for  a  temporary  hog  pasture. 
As  a  support  a  triangular  bracket  three 
feet  high  and  about  the  same  length  at 
the  bottom  made  out  of  two  by  fours 
was  used.  After  putting  the  panels  in 
an  upright  position  the  brace  was  set 
on  the  outside  at  the  joining  place  of 
the  two  panels,  in  that  way  the  panel 
was  supported  at  both  ends,  being  fast- 
ened to  the  brace  with  baling  wire.  Iron 
or  wooden  stakes  were  driven  inside  of 
the  fence  at  the  intersection  of  the  pan- 
els and  also  at  the  back  of  the  brace 
on  the  outside  to  anchor  it. 

The  only  advantage  so  far  as  we  can 
see  of  such  a  fence  is  that  large  or  small 
pens  can  easily  be  made  where  the  per- 
manent fence  would  not  be  wanted. 


A  MAN'S  LOVE. 


"Say,  when  I  step  on  her  tail  and  give 
this  old  chump  chariot  the  gas  I  go  so  fast 
the  telephone  poles  along  the  side  of  the 
road  look  like  a  picket  fence." 

"Oh,  I  get  about  19  miles  out  of  a  gallon 
on  a  good  road,  but  mine  is  the  only  car 
in  this  man's  town  that  will  do  it." 

"Whenever  1  see  a  friend  on  the  street  I 
pick  him  up  and  give  him  a  ride." 

"I  haven't  got  any  electric  lights,  self- 
starter,  cigar  lighter,  curling  irons  or  fire- 
less  cooker  in  my  car,  but  I  have  got  an 
engine,  believe  me.  I  can  go  up  a  hill 
faster  than  any  other  car  in  this  town 
can  go  down  hill.  The  last  motor  cop  who 
chased  me  didn't  look  any  bigger  than  a 
microbe  on  a  flea's  hind  leg  when  I  looked 
back  three  minutes  after  the  race  started." 

"Notice  her  take  the  corners?  Some 
boat,  what?" 

"You  ought  to  see  her  when  she  is  run- 
ning right.  The  differential  is  crossed 
with  the  brake  beam  now.  That  makes 
the  little  noise  you  notice." 

"If  anybody  should  come  to  me  right 
now  and  offer  me  $500  more  for  this 
wagon  than  I  paid  for  it  I  would  say: 
'Friend,  this  automobile  is  not  for  sale.' 
Just  to  show  you  how  much  I  think  of  this 
car,  I  would  rather  get  stuck  in  the  mud 
in  this  car  and  stay  there  all  day  than 
to  ride  on  a  dry  pavement  in  any  other  car 
made." 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2%  acres. 

k        Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town. 
State.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  BOOO  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:    BOIVE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  Trees! 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees,  Berries,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Palms  and 
Roses.    The  best  that  care  and  experience  can  produce. 

Northern  California  Grown 

Write  and  get  our  prices.  You  will  find  them  as  reasonable 
as  any,  considering  the  quality.  Remember  a  cheap  tree  is  dear 
at  any  price. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO. 

Phone  170.  Cor.  First  and  Cedar  Sts.,  Chico,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1SS4. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  25,000  Bartlett  Pear, 
10,000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Prune, 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Martinez,  Cal. 


TREES — UNTRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peachei, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Write  for  this 

unrerif  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANILLO  OLIVES. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Stock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 
If  you  anticipate  planting  Apples,  Roses  or  any 
other  stock,  write  for  oar  beautiful  1013-14 
Nursery  Catalog,  which  is  full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  of  interest  to  every  planter. 

CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC- 
1200-1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd..  Claremont,  CaL 
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There's  No  Time  To 
Waste— Frost  Is  Here- 
More  Is  Coming— Yoor 
Profits  Are  In  Danger 

You  can  be  sure  of  absolute 
protection  at  small  cost  and  get 
immediate  delivery  if  you  order 
this  simple  heater — 

The  Bolton 
Orchard  Heater 

One  Man  Can  Light  One  Hundred 
"Bolton"  Heaters  in 
Five  Minutes — 

"Frost  Acts  Quick — But  Not  As 
Quick  As  a  Bolton  Heater." 

Over  130,000  "Bolton"  Heaters 
are  Safeguarding  the  Profits  of 
the  Following  California  Growers: 

F.  Bell— 
A.  Ryder — 

C.  R.  Payne— 
Rancho  Sespe — 
R.  H.  Shoemaker — 
Valentine  Peyton — 

G.  Holterhoff,  Jr.— 
Shasta  Fruit  Company — 
Bonner  Fruit  Company — 
The  Limoneira  Fruit  Co. — 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change— 

Monrovia-Duarte  Fruit  Ex- 
change— 

Seth-Richards  Orange  Grove 
Company — 


Write  today  for  booklet  RP  the  orchard 
heating  information  it  contains  is  of  great 
value  to  you. 

FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double- Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Thin  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking.  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb,  Berry  and 
Cactus  Specialist. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Fruit  and  Grape  Notes. 

The  wine  growers  of  the  State  are  pre- 
paring to  take  a  number  of  moving  pic- 
tures for  their  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Association  at  Santa 
Rosa  is  packing  fancy  prunes  in  10-pound 
packages  to  be  shipped  East  by  parcel 
post. 

A  new  olive-oil  mill  is  being  installed 
by  J.  G.  Curtis,  of  Pentz,  on  his  ranch 
near  that  place.  The  crop  in  that  dis- 
trict is  said  to  be  good  this  year  as  well 
as  the  orange  crop. 

It  is  said  that  the  Arkelian  Bros,  are 
underselling  the  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
with  Feherzagos,  which  they  put  on  the 
market  as  first-class  goods. 

A  total  of  1723  tons  of  wine  grapes 
was  crushed  by  the  French-American 
Wine  Co.  at  the  Ukiah  plant  this  year. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  was  very  good, 
and  the  grapes  were  of  fairly  good  qual- 
ity. 

Earle  Mills,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Butte  county,  reports  that 
there  have  been  more  trees  planted  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  county.  The  heaviest  planting  was 
to  almonds. 

The  olive  crop  on  the  Merryman  ranch 
near  Lemon  Cove  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est ever  grown  on  that  place.  All  of 
the  other  fruit  is  extra  good  this  year, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  ranch  is  now 
on  a  paying  basis. 

The  California  Viticultural  Commission 
is  to  keep  a  list  of  growers  and  shippers 
of  table  grapes  as  a  means  to  prevent 
shipments  of  unripe  fruit. 

The  sweet  wine  output  of  the  State 
this  season  was  more  than  2,700,000,000 
gallons,  against  slightly  more  than  2,000,- 
000,000  gallons  the  season  before. 

Heavy  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  in 
prospect  in  Santa  Clara  county,  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Morris.  The  order 
of  popularity  is:  prunes,  apricots,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  walnuts. 

Commissioner  Schell  of  Fresno  is  out 
with  the  advice  not  to  spray  trees  un- 
less the  need  is  seen  for  it.  Commissioner 
Schulz  of  Tulare  is  urging  all  peach  and 
apricot  growers  to  spray  against  blight. 
According  to  past  experience,  the  latter 
has  the  best  of  the  argument,  as  some 
diseases  do  not  show  up  until  too  late 
to  spray. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  has  received 
from  growers  practically  the  entire  crop 
of  50,000  tons,  showing  the  yield  to  be 
40%  short.  Over  $3,000,000  has  been  paid 
for  raisins  and  heavy  sales  made. 

The  Bloomington  Fruit  Association, 
San  Bernardino  county,  began  shipping 
oranges  before  November  18. 

The  receipts  of  the  Anaheim  Fruit  As- 
sociation were  $261,000  this  season,  as 
against  $110,000  last.  The  membership 
is  130,  a  gain  of  40. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  900  refrig- 
erator cars  for  California  fruit  and  vege- 
table shipments. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  G.  P. 
Harold  Powell,  the  orange  crop  of  the 
State  this  year  will  be  about  40,000  cars. 
Prices  are  expected  to  be  at  least  normal. 

W.  J.  Lee,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is 
in  the  Porterville  district  studying  the 
California  methods  of  handling  fruit.  He 
states  that  Florida  will  have  a  good  crop 
of  oranges  this  year. 

A  large  acreage  of  Eureka  lemons  is 
to  be  planted  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
this  year,  according  to  advices  from  that 
section. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  orange  crop  from 
the  Porterville  section  will  grade  nearly 
95%  highest  grade.  None  of  the  oranges 
are  marked  with  thrips  this  year,  which 
is  unusual. 

At  the  present  time  it  looks  as  if  this 
year's  shipments  of  green  fruit  will  only 


fall  a  little  short  of  last  year's  total 
shipments,  there  having  been  13,074  cars 
this  season,  as  against  13,178  last  year. 

In  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
George  Weatherby's  report  of  conditions 
in  Humboldt  county,  he  states  that  there 
has  been  an  exceptionally  heavy  planting 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  the  past  year. 

An  organization  of  dried  peach  growers 
to  be  run  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  is  being  started  in 
Fresno  and  Kings  counties.  It  is  said 
that  $70,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 


Walnut  Grower  Uses  the  Parcel  Post. 

Knute  B.  Norswing,  of  El  Rancho  del 
Oro,  Fullerton,  writes  that  he  is  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success  in  selling 
his  walnuts,  put  up  in  10-pound  packages 
and  sending  them  by  parcel  post  or  ex- 
press at  little  cost.  Mr.  Norswing  had 
a  lot  of  post  cards  printed  which  tell  just 
what  he  has  to  sell  and  the  prices  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  delivery.  He  obtained 
from  the  telephone  directory  from  the 
towns  he  wished  to  send  his  product  the 
names  of  prospective  patrons,  to  whom  be 
sent  the  cards.  These  cards  bring  lots  of 
inquiries  and  orders.  He  also  advertised 
in  other  ways  that  he  would  send  a  10- 
pound  package  of  walnuts  at  a  price  a 
trifle  above  the  wholesale  figures  set  by 
the  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  plus 
the  cost  of  parcel  post  or  express  delivery. 
To  show  us  how  his  walnuts  are  packed, 
he  sent  us  a  10-pound  package  of  nuts, 
which  arrived  in  good  shape  and  very 
quickly.  He  had  the  package  designed 
and  made"  especially  for  him  by  R.  W. 
Pridham,  a  paper-box  manufacturer  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  cases  are  made  of  cor- 
rugated paper  of  light  weight,  but  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  10  pounds  allotted 
to  them  satisfactorily.  The  boxes  elim- 
inate the  excess  weight  contained  in  a 
wooden  box  and  are  without  the  consti- 
tutional weaknesses  so  often  exhibited  by 
sack-cloth  bags.  The  bags  are  easily 
ripped  open  along  their  seams,  permit- 
ting theft  of  the  contents.  According  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  boxes,  any  at- 
tempt to  take  nuts  from  the  corrugated 
paper  boxes  can  be  discovered;  thus  short 
weight  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  con- 
sumer to  whom  a  package  of  nuts  is 
shipped.  It  would  seem  that  the  farmers 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  sell  their  prod- 
uce direct,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Norswing  is  making  a  success  of 
his  venture. 


HorticiUtural  Report. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  R.  S.  Vaile 
of  Ventura  has  issued  his  anual  report  in 
booklet  form  which  contains  matter  that 
should  interest  all  citrus  men.  Since  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912,  68,206  lemon  and  14,266  or- 
ange trees  were  imported  in  addition  to 
many  walnut,  apricot  and  other  deciduous 
or  ornamental  trees.  A  normal  crop  is 
expected  for  the  coming  year,  as  trees  in- 
jured by  frost  have  recovered  nicely  and 
other  trees  are  in  fine  shape.  The  report 
discusses  the  leading  insect  pests  and 
diseases  on  Ventura  crop.  The  greatest 
expense  in  control  is  on  black  scale,  for 
which  $35,000  is  spent  per  year,  $10,000 
damage  being  done.  Bean  wireworm  does 
$25,000  damage,  as  does  armillaria.  Wal- 
nut aphis,  blight  and  gummosis  do  $10,000 
to  $15,000  damage  each,  estimated.  Dur- 
ing the  year  2525  acres  have  been  planted 
to  fruit,  walnuts,  lemons  and  apricots 
leading. 


Irrigation  Work  Outlined. 

A  systematic  outline  of  work  on  the 
irrigation  development  of  the  San  Joaquin 
was  prepared  at  the  meeting  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Water  Problems  Association  held 
in  Merced  on  Monday,  and  the  association 
divided  into  sections  to  look  after  each 


What's  in 
the  Soil? 


There's  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  your  soil.  Every  pound 
of  butter,  bushel  of  wheat,  sack  of  po- 
tatoes or  bale  of  hay  you  produce  and 
ship  elsewhere,  takes  some  of  these 
soil  elements  away.  Every  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  that  you  sell  also  carries 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  these  same 
vital  elements.  Each  crop  produced 
eats  up  some  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  soil. 

You  must  have  those  raw  materials 
or  you  can't  go  on  producing.  You 
must  replace  the  vital  elements  taken 
away  by  the  crops  or  live  stock,  else 
you  get  poor  crops  and  no  profit  for 
your  labor. 

Science  has  discovered  how  to  re- 
place those  elements,  what  to  put  into 
the  soil  to  make  it  continue  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  It  is  simply  to  put 
back  what  was  taken  from  it. 

In  our  packing  plant  we  have  a  by- 
product called  "tankage" — the  bones, 
blood  and  refuse  from  slaughtering. 
The  animals  consumed  the  forage  from 
the  soil  containing  these  vital  ele- 
ments. When  dried,  ground  and  blend- 
ed in  scientific  proportion  with  potash, 
the  result  is  a  fertilizer  which  again 
releases  the  soluble  elements  in  the 
soil  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

The  materials  in  "Gold  Bear"  ani- 
mal fertilizers  are  FROM  and  OF  the 
soil — they  go  back  into  it  to  again  do 
their  work  as  no  other  materials  can 
do. 

In  the  blending  a  different  formula 
is  used  for  different  needs.  Tell  us 
about  your  soil;  what  crops  you  have 
raised;  what  crops  you  want  to  raise 
— and  we  will  tell  you  what  formula 
you  should  use. 


p  ANIMAL  Ma>, 
U^MMONlATtf^ 


POR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Write  for  the  Fertilizer  Book,  Free. 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POINDEXTER  *  SMTJKll, 
State  Agnt, 
S20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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TRUE 
TO 

NAME 


ALL  VARIETIES 


of  fruits,  both  citrus  and  deciduous,  as 
well  as  nuts,  berries,  vines,  etc..  in 
every  good  sort,  can  be  obtained  from 
these  great  California  nurseries  at  at- 
tractive prices.  Our  stock  is  grown 
under  ideal  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions by  experts — and  is  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 

Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines 

Berries 

Nuts 

Ornamental  Shrubs 

Plants  and  Vines 

Evergreens 

Palms 
Cypress 

and  a  fine  stock  of 

Hardy  Field  Groivn  Roses 

We  take  particular  care  in  packing 
and  shipping  to  see  that  all  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  reach  their  destination  in 
first  class  shape,  and  sell  no  stock  that 
we  wouldn't  be  willing  to  plant  our- 
selves. 


CONSULT  WITH  US  FREE 

about  your  plans.  Our  advice  and 
suggestions  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
We  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  your 
locality  and  can  intelligently  counsel 
with  you  about  what  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results. 


Onr  book,  "California  Horticulture"  is 

a  reliable  guide  for  every  planter.  120 
pages.     Beautifully     illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of  trees  am 
plants.    Price  25c  postpaid.   Sent  on  re 
ceipt  of  stamps  or  coin. 


ncherQje 


ursenes 

^gj^  Box  '»  Fresno.  California  ^g§?=: 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


better  and  better!  Best  r 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you     More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.    Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.    See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES.  Vke-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,    New  York,    Cleveland,    Pillnhiinrh,  Denver) 
C.  3.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Franelseo 

Loi  Angeles  Portland,  Seattle  36609 


"MARSHALL"  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Fine  strong  plants.    Now  is 
the  time  for  Winter  Planting. 
Address  A.  G.  CARY  &  SON, 
Edmonds,  Wash. 


line  of  work.  Among  the  work  done  will 
be  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  irriga- 
tion and  navigation  survey  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  so  as  to  help  in  selecting  res- 
ervoir sites  and  other  such  work  related 
to  irrigation  and  conservation.  Another 
division  will  ascertain  the  new  policy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  aiding 
irrigation  in  arid  districts.  Another  divi- 
son  will  develop  support  for  the  Newlands 
bill  for  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs on  rivers  used  for  irrigation.  A 
committee  will  also  investigate  under- 
ground water  supplies  and  the  cost  of 
pumping,  including  rates  of  various  elec- 
tric power  companies.  The  proposition 
of  State  support  for  financing  irrigation 
districts  was  strongly  supported,  and  a 
protest  made  against  the  diversion  of 
water  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The 
association  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 
State  Reclamation  Board  and  endorsed  the 
water  commission  bill,  held  up  by  refer- 
endum. The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
February  22  at  Bakersfleld,  to  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  early  in  September. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

Water  users  of  the  Consolidated  Canal 
Co.  of  Fresno  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  pro  rata  rather  than  the  rotation 
method  of  delivering  water. 

The  ditch  system  of  the  South  Feather 
Land  &  Water  Co.,  of  Butte  county,  will 
be  completely  rehabilitated. 

An  artesian  well  flowing  200  gallons 
per  minute  has  been  struck  on  the  Nes- 
mith  ranch  in  Smiths  valley,  Douglas 
county,  Nevada. 

Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  appropriate 
$5,000,000  to  bring  water  from  the  Kla- 
math river  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of 
land  near  Montague,  Siskiyou  county. 


Miscellaneous  and  General. 

The  Fairview  Farmers'  Association  of 
Glenn  county  is  planning  co-operative  pur- 
chase and  ownership  of  expensive  farm 
machinery  like  tractors  which  individual 
owners  of  small  acreages  could  not  buy. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  to  hold  a 
two  weeks'  short  course  in  agriculture 
at  Tucson,  January  5  to  17. 

Stanislaus  county  farmers  have  begun 
a  campaign  to  secure  a  county  farm  ad- 
viser. 

A  protest  against  a  proposed  increase 
in  rates  on  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
to  Nevada  will  be  heard  in  Sacramento 
December  8  and  13. 

The  report  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Cereal  Association  shows  that  no  rice 
variety  on  the  experiment  farm  yielded 
below  4500  pounds  per  acre,  and  some 
went  6000  pounds. 

Excellent  success  has  been  had  with 
the  tepary  bean  in  the  Coachella  valley 
this  year. 

L.  H.  Umstead,  who  is  promoting  the 
growing  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  Tulare 
county,  states  that  1000  acres  of  this  crop 
are  being  grown  between  Exeter  and  Fres- 
no and  that  300,000  pounds  will  be  cured 
and  shipped  this  fall. 

The  contest  of  boys  and  girls  in  grow- 
ing lima  beans  in  Ventura  county  has 
been  such  a  great  success  that  it  will 
be  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  next 
year. 

The  sugar  mill  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  sliced 
1204  tons  of  beets  in  the  first  five  days 
of  the  season,  as  compared  with  467  tons 
for  an  equal  period  last  year.  The  sugar 
content  has  run  about  16  per  cent. 

The  Santa  Ana  Co-operative  Sugar  Co., 
Orange  county,  sliced  91,000  tons  of  beets 
this  season.  The  Anaheim  factory  will 
have  60,000  tons  and  the  Los  Alamitos 
factory  72,000  tons.  The  sugar  content 
of  the  beets  ran  a  little  less  than  usual. 

The  25-acre  farm  belonging  to  F.  N. 
Davis,  of  Princeton,  Glenn  county,  was 
sold  recently  for  $400  an  acre. 

The  720-acre  stock  ranch  known  as  the 
"Last  Chance,"  in  Shasta  county,  was 


purchased  by  J.  D.  Aldridge,  who  will  add 
it  to  his  Bonnie  Craigs  ranch  on  Snow 
creek. 

Owners  of  the  Wocus  marsh,  near  Kla- 
math Falls,  Oregon,  are  planning  on  re- 
claiming it  by  diking  the  whole  tract. 


FOR  SOME  SKIN  TROUBLES. 


I  would  like  to  give  you  a  remedy  for 
certain  skin  diseases  in  horse  or  man. 
Have  tried  it,  and  it  is  grand.  Take 
equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sul- 
phur, give  one  teaspoonful  in  bran  mash 
night  and  morning  for  two  weeks,  stop 
one  week  and  repeat  if  necessary. — W.  S., 
Healdsburg. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
chan  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 

WANTED — 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  326 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES  A.\D  NURSERY  STOCK 

CITRUS  TREES — Washington  Navels,  % 
to  %  in.,  70c;  Washington  Navels,  %  to 
1%  in.,  80c;  Valencias,  %  to  %  in.,  75c; 
Valencias,  %  to  1  Vi  in.,  85c;  Eureka  Lem- 
ons, to  %  in.,  75c;  Eureka  Lemons,  % 
to  1%  in.,  85c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  %  in., 
80c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  1  Vi  in.,  yoc.  Above 
prices  are  for  Balled  Trees  f.o.b.  Glendora; 
5c  less  packed  in  moss.  Order  any  kind 
of  tree  vou  like  and  I  will  furnish  same. 
Florida  'Sour  and  native  sweet  seed-bel 
stock.  One-third  cash  must  accompany  all 
orders.    W.  O.  West,  Glendora,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES  WITH  AN  ANCESTRY 
— Placentia  Perfection.  Black  Root.  Sions 
taken  from  trees  that  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  past  four 
years.  Heavy  crop,  smooth  large  nuts, 
rapid  growth,  symmetry  and  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Some  18  feet  high.  All 
this  year's  growth.  Valencias,  Navels, 
sour  seed  bed  stock.  Commercial  species 
of  Eucalypts  in  quantities.  Cerro  Villa 
Nursery  at  Villa  Park.  Address  Hugh  T. 
Thompson.  Orange,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS— 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings  and  our 
Royal  root  grows  50%  faster  than  the 
average  California  root.  It  took  us  10 
years  to  develop  this  combination.  It  is 
at  your  immediate  disposal.  Awarded  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application.  Imperial  Wal- 
nut Nurseries,  R.  D.  7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED— New  crop,  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER, 
Blacks,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 

CAL.  BLACK  WALNUTS  for  seed;  true 
"Northern"  type,  which  makes  the  best 
walnut  stock  known.  Write  for  prices, 
stating  quantity  required.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Nurseries,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses, 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


50,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground; 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRY  RHUBARB  plants  for 
sale.  The  eajrliest  rhubarb  grown.  F.  H. 
WILLIAMS,  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER. 
Bargains  in  building  material.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  every  item.  Immense 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  second-hand 
building  materials.  New  and  second-hand 
lumber,  doors,  windows,  corrugated  iron, 
chicken  netting,  bath  tubs,  toilets,  roofing 
paper,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Carload 
lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKEVITT  &  SON, 
1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


Plant  your  orchard  with  dynamite  sys- 
tem. We  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
28,000  trees  with  a  loss  of  only  2%.  Con- 
tracts taken  for  planting  trees  in  any 
part  of  the  State;  18  years  practical  ex- 
perience. Write  to  ZUUR  &  CO..  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
tor  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  Ct.  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — I  have  some  No.  1 
alfalfa,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me 
for  prices  before  buying.  W.  G.  COP- 
PERNOLL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME,  FERTILIZERS 
H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Professional  Director 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  (or  Plant  Food  Values 
sad  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


JAMES  H.  LEGGETT, 

OROVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Horticultural  Engineer  and  Land  Expert. 

Examination  of  Lands.  Adaption  of 
Crops  to  Soil  and  Climate.  Forty  years' 
practical  experience  in  foothills  and  val- 
leys of  northern  California  with  the  Or- 
ange, Olive,  Fig  and  Vine. 


EATON -PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field   and    Laboratory    Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years*  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

§00  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

.  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


SYMHIES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soli 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.   Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


Oroville,  Nov.  14,  1913. 
Mr.  R.   R.  SNOWDEN. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir — About  a  year  ago 
you  made  an  analysis  of  soil 
from  my  orange  grove.    I  am 
so  well  pleased  with   the  re- 
sults that  I  want  you  to  in- 
struct me  what  to  use  for  the 
next  crop.    My  crop  this  year 
is  the  best  the  grove  has  ever 
had;  in  fact  the  best  in  this 
section  and  my  fruit  was  the 
first  to  color.     I  will  gladly 
pay  you  for  the  advice. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  G.  M.  SPARKS. 
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Echoes  of  the  Dairy  Convention. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

When  dairymen  meet  and  chat  about  business 
they  tell  some  interesting  things,  and  the  conven- 
tion at  Tulare  of  the  dairymen  and  creamerymen 
was  more  than  anything  else  a  talk  about  dairy- 
ing. The  few  little  points  that  follow  are  things 
that  were  picked  up  there  in  addresses  by  speak- 
ers on  the  program  and  by  dairymen  in  discus- 
sion. 

The  New  Zealand  Butter- The  new  tariff  law 
has  made  a  change  that  is  of  big  interest  just 
now  to  dairymen,  having  reduced  the  tax  on  im- 
ported butter  to  a  nominal  amount.  The  result 
is  that  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  has 
been  coming  into  the  country  in  good  quantity 
through  San  Francisco,  and  naturally  hits  Cali- 
fornia hardest.  California  butter  dropped  a 
couple  of  cents  when  it  arrived  here.  S.  H.  Greene 
and  W.  II.  Roussell  gave  some  interesting  facts 
about  this  subject. 

Now  the  New  Zealand  butter  is  just  what  but- 
ter ought  to  be.  The  government  down  there 
promotes  the  dairy  interests  by  seeing  that  no 
poor  cream  is  produced,  or  used  if  it  is  produced. 
The  dairyman  has  to  make  hog  feed  of  it.  The 
good  cream  has  to  be  manufactured  in  the  right 
way  for  the  next  step,  and  the  butter  is  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of.  It  costs  more  to  get  good  butter, 
but  the  prices  are  so  excellent  that  this  has 
boomed  the  industry.  It  is  a  lesson  to  California. 
Get  strict,  sensible  State  inspection  and  regula- 
tion, let  only  good  cream  be  used,  good  creamery 
operations  continue,  and  prices  will  go  up 
strongly. 

This  butter,  after  its  long  trip  in  cold  storage, 
should  go  on  the  market  as  cold-storage  extras, 
but  its  superiority  over  the  ordinary  California 
butter  almost  puts  it  on  the  same  basis  with  fresh 
extra  butter.  Its  price  would  be  very  much  lower 
if  fresh  California  butter  were  made  of  as  fine  a 
quality  as  this  and  competition  from  it  would  be 
small.  Anyhow,  the  amount  of  this  that  will 
come  in  is  iimited,  it  will  only  arrive  in  our  win- 
ter and  their  early  summer,  and  the  effect  will 
be  a  very  slight  lowering  of  our  markets  and 
very  much  more  uniform  quotations  during  the 
period  of  importation. 

The  Tuberculosis  Question.— Dr.  C.  M.  Haring, 
of  the  University  of  California,  gave  a  talk  on 
tuberculosis  of  cattle  that  was  highly  appreciated. 
The  subject  in  a  way  was  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  dairymen  on  this  matter,  though  Dr. 
Haring  rather  represented  the  scientific  and  offi- 
cial attitude  all  along  the  line.  The  crowning 
point  of  the  idea  was  that  no  more  was  there 
to  be  warfare  between  dairyman  and  official  on 
tuberculosis,  for  the  dairymen  have  carried  their 
point  entirely:  the  subject  is  now.  by  authorities 
that  know  what  they  are  doing,  to  be  approached 
from  the  dairyman's  viewpoint,  not  the  viewpoint 
of  the  public  health  alone.  The  audience  seemed 
to  be  in  as  much  sympathy  with  the  idea  as  the 
speaker,  so  evidently  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Just  what  the  dairyman  should  do  about  tuber- 
culosis, however,  we  don't  seem  to  discover.  As 
the  Rural  Press  has  frequently  said,  the  scien- 
tists have  not  found  a  practical  way  of  handling 
tuberculosis  yet.  We  could  not  see  that  Dr.  Har- 
ing made  any  definite  suggestions  to  dairymen,  al- 
though the  plan  in  which  the  essential  point  is 
to  remove  all  cows  found  by  physical  examination 
to  have  the  disease,  using  the  tubercidin  test 
rather  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
methods  of  the  best  investigators  now.  Some- 
thing at  least  has  to  be  done,  for  the  disease  is 
continuing  to  get  worse  in  California. 

High  praise,  by  the  way,  came  from  the  con- 
vention floor  for  the  ability  of  the  dairyman  to 
learn  to  do  testing.    More  later  perhaps. 

Silage  and  Feeding.— One  fine  thing  was  the 
way  the  silo  idea  has  caught.  Some  people  on 
the'  program  were  absent  and  the  convention 
tackled  the  subject  of  feeding,  and  they  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  silos  and  such,  unless  they 
switched  from  this  subject  to  pure-bred  stock. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  a  silo  or  to  be  plan- 
ning one.  They  agreed  that  it  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  green  pasture  for  milk,  and  as  a  matter 
of  sense  and  finance  it  is  far  superior  to  pasture. 
One  speaker  said  that  he  found  by  actual  practice 
when  he  had  to  be  careful  of  his  alfalfa  hay,  that 


one  ton  of  corn  silage  equaled  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay,  that  is,  when  fed  with  hay.  All  agreed  with 
him.  They  said  that  the  corn  could  be  put  into 
the  silo  for  $1  per  ton,  so  there  is  big  money  in 
growing  corn  for  silage.  One  dairyman  told  just 
how  he  built  a  silo.  It  would  hold  225  tons  and 
cost  $185  to  build,  the  lumber  costing  $117.15  and 
labor  the  rest. 

Another  dairyman  told  how  he  put  a  crop  of 
Egyptian  corn  into  his  silo  and  when  he  had  not 
enough,  he  finished  it  out  with  milo  and  both 
were  dandy.  I.  D.  Graham,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  live  stock  of  the  1915  Exposition,  came 
along  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  kafir, 
so  both  corn  and  the  grain  sorghums  as  silage 
found  lots  of  friends.  Another  dairyman  told 
how  satisfactory  foxtail  and  alfalfa  was  as  silage. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  silo  has  come  to 
stay,  and  Indian  and  other  corn  are  to  be  raised 
for  it.  Good  feeding  has  to  be  done  if  there  is 
going  to  be  good  milk  production. 

Breeding  the  Start. — There  could  not  be  any- 
thing new  said  about  good  breding,  that  is,  pure- 
bred sires  and  such.  Everybody  said  without 
question  that  pure-bred  sires  and  good  cows  was 
the  most  important  single  thing  about  dairying. 
Still  they  said  that  all  dairymen,  after  looking 
over  the  young  bulls  on  a  pure-bred  ranch  would 
say,  "Have  you  got  any  good  grade  bulls  I  can 
look  at?"  Ugh!  Can  you  beat  it!  It  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head— $100  cows  and  $30  bulls.  The 
man  that  does  win  out  is  the  man  that  has  pure- 
bred sires  all  the  time.  That  is  what  nearly  all 
of  the  successful  dairymen  have,  and  most  of 
them  before  long  want  pure-bred  cows,  too. 

Well,  the  first  and  easiest  step  in  remedying  the 
grade  bull  proposition  is  to  buy  the  four  or  five- 
year-old  bull  that  another  dairyman  sells  to  pre- 
vent inbreeding.  All  pure-bred  dairymen  would 
like  to  see  that  done,  and  the  only  dairyman  in 
the  convention  who  disapproved  of  the  plan  did 
so  because  old  bulls  in  a  new  place  were  break- 
ing fences  all  the  time,  and  he  advised  building 
a  strong  bull  pen  and  then  you  could  buy  the 
used  pure-bred  bull  for  a  very  little  price  and 
have  a  good  animal,  one  that  is  a  proved  breeder 
at  the  height  of  his  vigor,  not  a  young,  unproved 
animal  of  poor  breeding.  Why,  you  pay  about 
$30  for  a  scrub  anyway,  and  only  have  a  scrub. 
You  could  get  a  four-year-old  pure-bred  for  $20 
over  beef  prices,  and  sell  him  for  beef  after  you 
are  through  with  him ;  total  cost,  his  keep  and 
$20;  and  you  have  pure-bred  instead  of  scrub. 
Few  of  these  used  pure-bred  bulls  can  find  a 
second  owner,  but  nobody  can  find  any  easier 
money  than  to  buy  them.  It  has  all  been  said  be- 
fore, but  we  have  to  hammer  away. 

Test  Your  Cows. — Good  feed  and  good  breeding 
and  the  battle  is  half  won.  The  finishing  touches 
are  put  on  pretty  near  with  testing  the 
cows  for  butter-fat.  Now  Tulare  is  in  the  centre 
of  an  awfully  progressive  dairy  district.  The 
breeding  standard  is  high,  the  dairy  equipment 
and  methods  are  high,  quality  noted,  and  there 
is  everything  in  sight  in  dairy  organizations  ex- 
cept perhaps  bull  associations,  and  we  don't 
know  about  that.  They  have  a  very  flourishing 
cow-testing  association  containing  between  800 
and  !)00  cows.  Yet  there  are  11,000  cows  outside 
of  the  association  and  less  than  900  in,  and  Tu- 
lare a  progressive  dairy  district  and*  cow-testing 
an  essential  point  of  wise  dairying!  Can  you 
beat  that  for  an  illustration  of  California  dairy 
progress. 

This  also  is  an  old  story,  and  there  is  no  use 
saying  anything  more  about  it.  And,  just  on  the 
side,  although  the  Tulare  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation is  now  a  proved  success,  has  a  big  waiting 
list,  and  may  have  to  employ  two  testers  next 
year,  it  nearly  died  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
so  even  the  owners  of  the  900  tested  cows  have 
nothing  to  boast  of  on  their  love  of  advanced 
methods. 

Well,  the  whole  convention  cannot  be  put  in 
a  couple  of  columns,  and  the  preceding  are  just 
a  few  interesting  things  brought  up.  It  will  pay 
any  dairyman  who  can  to  come  to  the  next  con- 
vention at  Modesto,  meet  a  lot  of  live  dairymen 
and  get  all  the  good  points.  To  do  what  the 
associations  have  started  to  do  requires  a  strong, 
vigorous  organization,  and  this  is  what  the  dairy- 
men now  have. 


VETERINARY  CONSULTATION. 


Chronic  Bronchitis. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  two  weeks  ago  I  bought 
a  young  hog  weighing  about  80  pounds  to  fatten 
for  my  own  meat.  I  took  it  from  a  bunch  of 
about  six  that  were  being  stall  fed,  rolled  barley 
being  used  principally,  I  think.  At  the  time,  I 
noticed  one  or  two  of  the  others  cough,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it  until  later  I  noticed  the 
one  I  bought  was  doing  the  same.  The  hog  has 
a  good  appetite  and  seems  to  be  always  hungry, 
but  the  cough  which  at  first  was  a  kind  of 
wheeze  is  getting  harder.  I  am  feeding  cooked 
pumpkin  with  bran,  milk,  slops  from  the  kitchen 
and  some  kaffir  corn.  There  has  been  no  cholera 
in  the  community.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
trouble,  and  how  to  treat  it. — L.  E.  C.  Paradise. 

ANSWER  RT  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  hog  mentioned  has  chronic  bronchitis, 
which  is  contagious  to  other  hogs.  Stop  feeding 
the  corn,  as  it  is  irritating  to  the  throat  and 
mucous  membranes.  Use  the  following,  to  be 
filled  at  a  drug  store  : 

Oil  of  tar,  %  ounce. 

Guiacol,  %  dram. 

Fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  1  ounce. 
Add  enough  neutral  oil  to  make  12  ounce. 
Mix  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three 
hours. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


Breeding  Ailing  Sow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  sow  that  seems  to 
be  troubled  the  same  as  the  one  asked  about  by 
E.  F.  S.,  Napa,  Cal.,  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
April  12,  1913.  I  gave  her  oil  and  she  seems  to 
be  improving.  When  she  walks  her  hind  legs 
insist  on  crossing.  If  she  gets  well,  would  it 
be  safe  to  breed  her  again?  I  weaned  her  eleven 
pigs  as  soon  as  I  noticed  her  condition,  about  two 
weeks  ago.  She  will  be  two  years  old  next  May. 
— C.  A.  C,  Lincoln. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  OREELY. 

If  she  shows  no  sign  of  the  ailment  she  can  be 
bred  again. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


Fluke. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  seven-months-old 
Holstein  heifer  that  has  a  sweat  almost  every 
evening;  she  is  in  good  order  and  has  an  unusual 
appetite.  What  can  I  do  for  her? — A  Subscriber, 
Los  Molinos. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  heifer  might  be  infested  with  Distoma  hepa- 
ticum  (liver  fluke),  or  have  chronic  hepatitis. 
Give  a  pound  dose  of  Glauber's  salts  and  report 
developments. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  four  years  old 
and  I  cannot  get  her  fat;  she  is  always  poor  and 
bony.  I  feed  her  plenty  of  oat  hay,  the  same 
as  I  do  my  other  horses,  which  all  look  fine, 
and  barley  when  she  works.  Her  bowels  always 
seem  loose:  whenever  she  has  a  passage  some 
fluid  comes  first,  also  some  fluid  comes  first  when 
she  passes  wind.  If  you  would  kindly  advise 
me  through  your  valuable  paper  what  to  do  for 
her  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  you. — Reader, 
Roseville. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

Chronic  diarrhoea  may  be  due  to  improper  mas- 
tication. Have  the  teeth  examined  by  a  licensed 
veterinarian.  Mix  grain  with  one-fourth  amount 
of  dry  bran  so  the  animal  cannot  bolt  the  feed. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Weak  Ankles  of  Mare. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old 
that  is  weak  in  the  hind  ankles;  that  is,  she 
knuckles  under,  sometimes  every  mile  or  so.  I 
have  been  driving  her  every  other  day  from  20 
to  30  miles,  for  three  years.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be  worse  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  than  at  any  other 
time,  but  at  present  she  is  about  as  bad  as  she 
was  last  February.  At  times  she  will  go  for  sev- 
eral weeks  with  little  or  no  indication  of  this 
weakness.  She  has  a  fine  appetite,  but  is  not 
in  good  flesh.   Spirits  good,  but  urine  is  off  color, 
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and  there  are  indications  of  kidney  trouble.  Last 
spring  she  would  frequently  raise  one  hind  foot 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground,  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  then  change  to  the  other.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  overcome  the  knuckling  un- 
der habit? — E.  E.  W. 


To  the  Editor:  Why  is  the  draft  horse  so 
much  neglected  in  our  farm  papers?  It  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  nearly  every  farmer  is  interested, 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  animal  industry  that 
is  more  profitable  than  raising  draft  horses  in 
connection  with  other  branches  of  farming,  if  it 
is  done  intelligently. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  four-year-old  steer 
is  worth  about  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  a  good 
four-year-old  draft  horse  is  worth  20  cents  per 
pound.  When  you  remember  that  the  mare  which 
produces  the  colt  will  earn  her  own  living  and 
the  colt  will  do  the  same  after  three  years  old, 
you  must  admit  that  there  is  much  more  profit 
in  the  horse  than  in  the  steer,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  beef. 

The  value  of  the  horses  of  the  United  States 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock  com- 
bined, and  there  is  fully  as  great  a  need  for  edu- 
cation in  this  branch  of  animal  industry  as  in 
any  other.  This  is  clearly  proven  by  the  ease 
with  which  very  inferior  stallions  are  sold  at  big 
prices,  frequently  without  any  examination  what- 
ever, and  yet  in  our  farm  papers  and  at  our  col- 
leges the  horse  business  is  comparatively  neg- 
lected. At  our  University  Farm,  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent, 
there  is  not  one  good  draft  horse,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  as  important  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  horses  that  till  the  ground  and  move  the 
crops  as  it  is  to  improve  the  dairy  cattle  or  the 
hogs  (for  if  we  feed  three  horses  when  two  could 
do  the  work,  we  are  wasting  feed  which  might 
produce  beef),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  horse  can  be  increased  by  more 
intelligent  breeding. 

Much  could  be  done  by  a  Draft  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association. 

Henry  Wheatley. 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


To  the  Editor :  Horse  breeders  ready  to  or- 
ganize, kindly  notify  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
and  we  will  arrange  the  meeting. 

Noting  Mr.  Henry  Wheatley 's  letter  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  8th,  I  differ 
somewhat  from  his  opinions  as  to  a  judge's  capa- 
bility. 

If  Rule  22  of  the  State  Fair  premium  list  is 
adhered  to  and  the  judge  be  a  specialist  in  the 
class  in  which  he  serves,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  around  a  class  of  horses  and  see  almost 
through  them  in  quick  order. 

But  before  I  go  further,  I  will  state  that  I  don't 
believe  the  judge  is  born  capable  of  adjusting 
premiums  on  all  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle.  I 
would  compare  him  to  the  man  who  was  "Jack 
of  all  trades,"  but  good  at  none. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  make  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  would  be  that  they  adhere  to  the 
three-judge  system ;  it  is  easier  for  one  man  to 
make  a  mistake  than  three  would  be  liable  to, 
and  much  harder  for  the  unscrupulous  exhibitor 
to  square  three  men  than  one  man. 

We  have  many  a  good  judge  of  the  horse  right 
in  this  vicinity.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
in  San  Francisco  there  are  many  extensive  users 
of  truck  horses  that  buy  their  own  stock  and  it 
is  seldom  that  they  take  along  a  veterinary?  I 
could  mention  quite  a  bunch,  and  I  know  they 
■are  valuable  men  at  the  business  and  carefully 
look  for  the  things  they  don't  need,  and  I'll  bet 
a  whistler  don't  get  by  them,  saying  nothing  of 
a  "roarer."  Probably  some  of  this  blood  infused 
into  our  State  Fairs  might  be  good. 

Again,  can  you  call  to  mind  any  farmer  or 
prominent  horseman  living  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  this  State  who  would  not  be  a  capable  man  1 
If  not,  we  can  name  quite  a  few;  and  don't  for- 
get quite  a  number,  and  more  probably  all,  have 
been  "through  the  mill,"  from  whence  they  had 
some  good  facts  instilled  into  their  minds. 

Where  do  the  older  countries  get  their  judges, 


ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  horse's  ankles  are  weak.  The  lifting  of 
the  legs  could  be  due  to  several  causes :  lamanitis, 
muscular  rheumatism,  influenza,  or  innumerable 
things.    Would  advise  consulting  a  veterinarian. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


and  where  is  that  great  stock-raising  district  of 
Buenos  Ayres  picking  up  her  information?  We 
are  none  too  old  to  be  educated  in  California,  but 
it  does  look  like  we  were  easy. 

If  you  don't  notify  the  Rural  Press,  drop  me 
a  card  as  to  your  willingness  to  organize  in  a 
Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  and  I  will 
promise  you  every  spare  moment  of  my  time  in 
the  welfare  and  a  many  a  co-worker's  at  my  call. 

Do  let  us  hand  down  something  to  our  boys, 
and  it  may  still  be  a  pleasure  to  many  of  us. 

The  good  stuff  is  worth  feeding. 

Newark.  Wm.  Bond. 

[The  needs  for  a  California  Draft  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association  are  apparent  and  pressing,  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  organization  is  strong. 
Send  us  word  that  you  wish  to  help  organize  such 
an  association  (or  write  to  Mr.  Bond  as  he  sug- 
gests) and  we  will  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Bond,  Henry  Wheatley,  and  others  who  desire 
such  an  organization  and  help  put  the  thing  on 
its  feet.  The  thing  is  coming;  better  be  in  at  the 
start. — Editor.] 

A  LUCKY  COW. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
on  this  cow?  Second  calf  was  born  October  8; 
have  made  30V2  pounds  of  butter,  saving  the  cream 
from  October  18  to  November  15  (not  including 
cream  of  November  14),  five  churnings.  She 
gives  between  3  and  3V4  gallons  per  day,  3  pints 
scant  measure  being  reserved  at  night's  milking 
for  breakfast  cream.  Balance  of  milk  stands  for 
skimming.  Skim-milk  is  fed  to  calf  with  addi- 
tion of  flaxseed  meal  and  millings.  Calf  is  doing 
splendidly.  We  bought  the  cow  just  previous  to 
freshening  with  first  calf.  She  is  always  well  fed, 
being  given  corn  fodder,  both  green  and  dry,  stock 
beets,  alfalfa  hay,  some  pasture  with  plenty  of 
water,  shade  trees,  and  a  little  oat  hay  raised  on 
premises.  She  is  kept  clean  and  not  tied  up  at 
any  time.  Owner  milks  and  cares  for  her  en- 
tirely. Your  paper  is  most  helpful  to  beginners 
like  us.  Have  only  lived  on  an  orchard  farm  two 
years.  Read  in  an  earlier  issue  on  the  best  way 
to  raise  skim-milk  calves,  so  tried  it  on  this  boy. 

San  Jose.  Mrs.  P.  E.  B. 

[Our  main  opinion  on  the  cow  is  that  she  is 
wonderfully  lucky.  An  assortment  of  feeds  such 
as  she  gets  is  always  better  than  just  one  or  two 
feeds,  and  the  assortment  given  this  one  is  ex- 
cellently balanced  and  fine  for  condition,  as  is 
the  care  she  is  given.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of 
success  with  calf  and  that  the  Rural  Press  is 
so  appreciated.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how 
much  butter-fat  the  cow  produces  per  day,  as  by 
the  old  way  of  skimming  considerable  fat  is  lost 
in  the  skim-milk.  Likewise  there  is  no  way  of 
telling  offhand  just  how  much  fat  is  in  the  butter 
or  how  much  is  lost  in  the  buttermilk,  as  this  will 
vary  with  methods  of  making.  However,  would 
estimate  that  the  cow  was  giving  about  a  pound 
of  fat  per  day,  and  that  milk  tested  about  4%  fat. 
She  would  average  up  well  in  a  good  dairy, 
though  would  say  nothing  more. — Editor.] 


LABEL  FOR  COWS. 


A  troublesome  thing  for  dairymen  who  weigh 
milk  regularly  or  have  other  reasons  for  keeping 
definite  track  of  individual  cows,  is  to  have  some 
way  whereby  they  can  give  each  cow  a  number 
that  will  stick  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
animal.  Branding,  paint,  hoof  and  horn  marks, 
tattooing  on  the  inside  of  the  ear,  ear  tags,  and 
such  things  all  have  serious  disadvantages.  At 


the  dairymen's  convention  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. S.  A.  W.  Carver,  of  Los  Angeles,  r< 
mended  the  use  of  a  label  attached  to  a  i 
around  the  neck,  which  had  proved  superior  to 
practically  everything  he  tried.  Tattoo  marks 
in  the  ear  were  used  to  supplement  this,  so  when 
the  tag  would  be  lost  a  new  tag  could  be  put  on. 

Another  dairyman  recommended  the  following, 
which  looks  exceptionally  good.  This  is  simply  , 
a  small  tag  to  be  attached  with  a  small  ring,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  nose  ring,  to  the  line  of  skin 
on  the  flank  near  the  udder.  This  does  not  bother 
the  cow  and  will  not  be  rubbed  off.  On  one  side 
of  the  tag  can  be  put  the  number  of  the  cow,  on 
the  reverse,  name  of  dam,  sire  and  date  of  calv- 
ing. 


FIG  WASP  FOR  BEARING. 


To  the  Editor :  What  must  be  done  with  a 
Smyrna  fig  to  make  it  bear?  We  have  one  that  has 
a  good  many  small  figs  come  on  and  before  they 
get  ripe  they  fall  off.  Some  say  that  we  will  have 
to  get  a  wasp  to  sting  the  figs  before  they  would 
remain  on  and  get  ripe.  We  have  only  one  tree. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  a  six-year-old 
peach  orchard? — J.  B.  O,  Modesto. 

[The  people  that  spoke  about  the  wasp  are  a 
little  right,  but  only  a  little.  A  small  wasp  grows 
in  wild  or  capri  figs  and  in  summer  while  the 
Smyrna  figs  are  on  the  tree  they  go  out  of  the 
fig  they  grew  in  and  go  into  young  figs  to  lay 
eggs.  Smyrna  fig  growers  put  these  capri  figs 
in  Smyrna  trees  and  the  wasps  enter  the  Smyrna 
figs.  They  do  not  sting  them  at  all,  they  simply 
carry  pollen  into  the  fig  and  that  makes  the  seeds 
mature  and  the  figs  stay  on  and  ripen.  Smyrna 
figs  will  not  stay  on  unless  this  is  done.  You 
should  get  some  capri  figs  at  the  right  time  from 
some  Smyrna  fig  grower  or  grow  some  yourself. 
Any  nurseryman  can  sell  you  capri  trees.  Milco 
is  about  the  best  variety,  if  only  one  tree  is 
grown,  though  an  assortment  is  usually  essential. 
If  one  has  only  a  single  Smyrna  tree  it  might  be 
possible  to  graft  on  some  capri  figs  on  the  branches 
and  the  work  would  look  after  itself  and  space 
would  be  saved,  though  this  is  not  to  be  advocated 
for  orchards.  Incidentally,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
wasp  does  not  lay  any  eggs  in  the  Smyrna  fig. 
She  goes  out  again  when  the  finds  it  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  a  fig.  Peach  trees  can  be  pruned  any  time 
that  the  trees  are  dormant,  that  is,  from  the  time 
that  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn  until  the 
buds  are  ready  to  start  in  the  spring. — Editor.] 

SPRAYING  FOR  PEACH  BLIGHT. 


The  spraying  for  peach  blight,  which  should  be 
done  by  peach  growers  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  frequently  by  others 
also,  during  November  or  early  December,  can 
be  done  either  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur.  Bordeaux  is  most  commonly  used,  al- 
though lime-sulphur  is  becoming  more  popular. 
This  spraying  and  the  one  with  lime-sulphur  in 
the  spring  as  buds  are  opening  give  a  sure  con- 
trol of  the  blight,  curl-leaf,  and  peach-twig  borer, 
and  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  blight  threatens. 
The  presence  of  the  disease  can  be  observed  in 
the  form  of  black  spots  that  appear  on  the  young 
shoots  during  the  winter,  particularly  at  the  buds. 
The  buds  are  killed,  together  with  much  of  the 
young  growth  or  fruiting  wood.  During  the 
spring  rains  a  jelly-like  gum  exudes  in  large 
quantities  from  these  dead  spots. 


THE  BISMARCK  APPLE. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  inquiry  about  Bis- 
marck apples  in  a  recent  issue.  I  fruited  them  in 
Sonoma  county  and  at  Ceres,  Stanislaus  county. 
They  begin  bearing  quite  young,  the  apple  is  large, 
is  quite  acid,  a  good  cooker,  and  ripens  early  in 
the  fall.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  sell  on  the 
market;  it  should  make  a  good  filler;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  it  on  dwarf  roots,  as  it  is  inclined 
to  dwarf  itself  by  heavy  bearing;  the  apples  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  fall  before  being  fully  ripe. 

Lancaster.  T.  J.  True. 


Draft  Horse  Society  Desirable. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


L.  P.  Denny  of  Kings  county  was  a 
visitor  to  this  office  last  week  and  stated 
that  he  expects  to  check  and  seed  his 
ranch  near  Summit  lake  to  alfalfa.  There 
are  480  acres  in  the  tract  and  he  expects 
to  start  a  large  dairy  on  it  next  year. 


A  great  many  cattle  are  reported  to 
have  died  in  the  Sierra  valley  recently 
from  anthrax.  Authorities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  have  been  appealed 
to  for  a  remedy. 


county  dairymen  by  the  creamery  men 
during  the  past  week  for  butter-fat  re- 
ceived last  month,  40  cents  a  pound  being 
the  price  paid. 


The  University  Farm  at  Davis  is  co- 
operating with  the  Western  Meat  Co.  and 
with  the  Miller  &  Lux  corporation  in 
feeding  experiments  which  are  being  car- 
ried out  at  Lovelock,  Nevada,  and  at  Gil- 
roy,  California. 


A  well  known  milk  canner  is  said  to  be 
figuring  on  the  erection  of  a  goat  milk 
condensary,  to  be  located  in  Lake  county. 
It  is  claimed  that  Lake  county  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  goat  raising  and  would 
be  a  profitable  undertaking  if  some  market 
could  be  opened. 


The  amount  paid  to  Tulare  county 
dairymen  for  the  month  of  October  was 
more  than  $7000  less  than  for  the  preced- 
ing month.  The  production  was  slightly 
smaller  and  the  price  was  about  three 
cents  below  that  of  the  month  before. 


J.  Manfrino  of  Willows  recently  re- 
turned from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  he  purchased  a  carload  of 
dairy  cattle. 


There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  13,500 
head  of  cattle  in  the  Fort  Jones  district 
at  this  time.  About  3800  of  these  have 
been  brought  in  for  winter  feeding. 


Prices  for  butter-fat  at  the  Ferndale 
creameries  for  the  past  month  ranged 
from  36  to  37     cents  a  pound. 


During  the  past  week  1000  head  of  beef 
cattle  were  shipped  into  the  Carson  val- 
ley, Nevada,  by  the  Danberg  Live  Stock 
Co.  The  same  company  disposed  of  about 
3000  head  of  sheep  last  week  and  expects 
to  ship  more  during  the  month. 


Nearly  $85,000  was  paid  out  to  Fresno 


iV/'OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
f  I   of  stumps  a  day.    No  slumps 
Sfik    can   resist    the  Ilcrrules. 
S[S^  Doubles    land   value— enables 
■     you  to  make  i. 200.00 on  40  acres 
5<jfflf  the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
|out— and  1750.00  in  crops 
I  every  year  after.   Get  the 
[proof.   Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
fi     Book  tells  all  the 
^nffiii  fnpts — shows  many 
"  photos  and  letters 

from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-savine;  price 
proposition  that  will  i-'rrrtt  vou.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  112  22nd  St.  Centervllle,  Iowa 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


Make  Big  Stock  Profits 

Multiply  the  valuo  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
it  with  cut  roots.    Use  less   feed  —  keep  stock 
[  healthy— help  them  show  more 
1  profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  dirt 
from  feed.   Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  a\  SONS 
Ypstlantl,  Mich. 
II  \  ki  It  &  HAMILTON, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 


A  report  from  Santa  Barbara  states  that 
there  naa  been  sufficient  rains  in  the 
Santa  Ynez  valley  to  give  the  soil  a  heavy 
soaking  and  as  a  result  cattle  men  are 
confident  of  a  good  supply  of  feed. 


Snowden  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles  shipped 
a  carload  of  mules  and  horses  from  Yolo 
county  last  week.  This  makes  the  sixth 
carload  that  this  company  has  shipped 
from  that  district  recently. 


Close  to  $148,000  was  paid  out  to  Kings 
county  dairymen  last  week  for  butter-fat 
for  the  month  of  October.  This  is  about 
$3000  more  than  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 


V.C.  Bryant  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California  gave 
a  lecture  on  live  stock  each  day  at  the 
Apple  Annual  held  at  Mendocino. 


The  Churchill  Creamery,  Inc.,  at  Fallon, 
Nevada,  have  shipped  in  about  300  head 
of  dairy  cattle  during  the  past  six  weeks. 
The  creamery  is  now  turning  out  two  and 
a  half  tons  of  butter  weekly  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  materially 
increased  in  the  future. 


I.  D.  Graham,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Live  Stock  Department  of  the  Panama 
Exposition,  left  last  week  for  Chicago, 
where  he  will  attend  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS  FOR  SALE — Still  have 
six  8-month-old  males  and  five  8-month 
Kilts  for  sale.  Two  of  these  gilts  first 
prize  winners  at  the  Fair  this  year;  as 
well  bred  and  as  nice  as  are  In  the  State. 
W.  A.  Young,  Lodl.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
A  fine  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Eraser,  Denalr,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  sired 
by  Silver  Tip  Duke  and  Third  Master- 
piece. V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks  Station, 
Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Llnquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  O.  I.  C  Swine.  Also 
a  few  pedigreed  Duroc  Jerseys.  Jack 
London.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE— 
Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal.  M. 
C.  Allen,  Prop. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young.  Lodl. 


The  J.  Gatgen  ranch  near  Horncut, 
Yuba  county,  has  been  leased  and  will  be 
run  as  a  large  dairy. 


Among  the  live  stock  exhibits  at  the 
county  fair  held  in  Imperial  county  last 
week  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
mulefoot  hogs  owned  by  H.  C.  Terwilliger. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  ex- 
hibit a  steer,  from  the  Klamath  Falls 
district,  that  weigh  2460  pounds,  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


The  Los  Angeles  Health  Board  closed 
the  sweet  cream  depot,  owned  by  the  Good 
Luck  Creamery  last  week  as  the  plant  had 
not  been  inspected.  It  is  thought  that  the 
company  will  comply  with  the  rules  and 
again  open  the  plant  in  the  near  future. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High -Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA     HOGS— C.     A.  Stowe. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


An  Italian  attorney  of  Los  Angeles 
states  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal  will  be  the  means  of  increasing 
Italian  immigration,  a  great  many  of 
whom  will  go  into  the  dairy  business. 


The  Chico  Civic  Center  is  investigating 
the  sanitation  of  dairies  in  that  vicinity 
who  sell  milk  to  the  city  trade,  and  re- 
port that  many  of  those  visited  were  in 
very  poor  condition. 


H.  E.  Cornwall  of  Modesto  entered  one 
of  his  prize  winning  Holsteins  for  the 
judging  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Modesto  last  week. 


A.  E.  Hall  of  Victor  valley  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  reports  that  he  has 
had  very  good  results  with  Sudan  grass 
and  thinks  that  it  is  particularly  adapted 
to  conditions  in  that  district. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co.— 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


I.  W.  BENOIT,  It.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holsteln-Frieslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto,  Cal. 

r~,  ,  ,•„  *v„  annr.nm^*n  „„i     K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holstein  cat- 

The  rice  acreage  in  the  Sacramento  val-      tle    stock  fo;.  sale    MlipItas>  Cal. 

ley  will  amount  to  20,000  acres  next  year, 

according  to  some  estimates. 


J.    S.    GIBSON   CO.,  Williams, 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


Cal. — Reg. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  n  1  Ilea 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress. Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
STALLION,  three  years  old  next  April. 
Good  individual:  price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel.  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
las   W   McCord.  Hanford 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.   Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland -Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboullletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 

J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Four  black  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallions;  tine  Indu- 
vlduals.  Prices  1750  to  $1000  each.  Will 
take  In  trade  used  horses  if  sound.  Also 
some  registered  Short-horns  on  sale. 
Wm.  Bond,  Newark.  Cal. 

BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3, 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Bargain.  Registered  Guern- 
sey bull.  Young  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    K.  L.  Evans,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Berkshire  pigs. 
Toulouse  geese  and  Pekin  drakes.  L.  R. 
McCoy,  R.  1,  Box  205.  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell.  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

SPECIAL  ON  YOUNG  BOARS. 

To  make  rom  for  my  crop  of  fall 
pigs.  I  am  offering,  while  they  last, 
about  20  head  of  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  Boars  of  April  and  May  farrow, 
all  sired  by  U.  F.  Advance  131165.  1st 
prize  winner  Cal.  State  Fair,  at  $20.00 
each,  F.  O.  B.  Turlock.  registered  and 
shipped  in  strong  light  crates.  Also 
one  of  mv  herd  boars,  Junior  No.  1, 
121831.  farrowed  June  9,  1910,  price 
$40.00.  This  ofTer  is  subject  to  accept- 
ance prior  to  Jan.  1st.  Cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Improve  your  stock  by  the  use  of 
a  pure-bred  sire.    Order  today. 

ED.  r.    JOHNSON,  Turlock,  Cal. 


On  account  of  having  leased  my 
ranch,  "ill  aell  my  herd  of  115 

PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE 
EWES 

about  half  reglntered  and  all  bred  to 
choice  nuns. 

Also  my  pure-brrd 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  AND 
GILTS 

For  full  particulars,  write 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Woodland,  Cal. 


ROOFING 
FENCE 

PAINT    0ld  Hkkor>  s"pp'>  c°* 

fl,il  1  Df  pi.  3,  San  Francisco. 

GrOCCriCS  Warehouse.  Portland  and  L.  A. 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  samples.  The  same 
gcods  you    are  paying 
double  prices  for. 
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Breeders'  Sales. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  breeders  to  this  column. 
Sales  of  pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
be  reported  here,  free  of  charge,  provid- 
ing we  are  supplied  with  the  animal's 
name  and  registration  number,  buyer's 
name  and  address.  Below  are  the  sales 
reported  to  us  for  the  past  month: 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 

Linquist  Bros,  Turlock,  sold  to  W.  S. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomkautt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 
_ETeIy  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  grive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  KSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


Whenanyj 
of  youn 
STOCKara 


Don't  use 
guess  woH 


Dr.  Korinek 


MMEDIATE  ADVICECpcr 
GIVEN  ABSOLUTELY  rixLt 

In  the  meantime  write  for  Dr.  Kori- 
nek's  List  of  Remedies  for  all  the 
known  ailments  of  Horses,  Cows,  Pigs, 
Sheep,  Dogs,  Cats  and  Poultry,  its  free. 

Dr.  KoHnek  is  a  Veterinarian  of  National  reputa- 
tion. He  has  served  four  years  as  president  of  Ore- 
gon State  Veterinary  Board  and  State  Veterinarian 
under  two  governors. 

Don't  wait— write  today  for  FREE  literature,  and 
a  sample  of  Dr.  Korinek's  Gall  Powder. 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CO. 

MEOF0RO,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Best  since  1S00.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk.'*  Your  name  and  ad- 
diesson  a  uosul  is  enough. 

COULSON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


Rapp,  Turlock,  2  brood  sows;  to  P.  Berg, 
1  boar;  to  Pehrson  Bros.,  Turlock,  1  boar; 
to  A.  B.  Cate,  Clovis,  1  boar. 

J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  sold  to  Jack  Lon- 
don, Glen  Ellen,  2  bred  sows;  Cbadwlck 
and  Sykes,  San  Francisco,  1  sow  and  1 
boar;  Tagus  Farm  and  Dairy  Co.,  Tulare, 
1  boar;  J.  P.  Geary,  Marshall,  1  boar;  B. 
D.  Mason,  Berkeley,  1  sow;  D.  W.  Hobson, 
Sacramento,  1  boar;  Chas.  T.  Kipp,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  2  bred  sows;  Gus  Grunnel, 
Alsie,  Wash.,  1  boar. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

D.  F.  Conant,  Modesto,  sold  to  S.  Men- 
ghette,  Modesto,  1  boar. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

The  Royal  Jersey  Herd,  Hanford,  sold 
to  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  heifer, 
Royal  Lady  Fox,  295266,  and  heifer  Royal 
Foxy  Bessie  295267. 

Willowood  Jersey  Farm,  Tulare,  sold  to 
C.  E.  Starr,  Hanford,  heifer  out  of  Rioters 
Miss  Gertrude;  to  C.  H.  Newton,  bull 
Stratford  out  of  Philadelphia's  Glory  Zella 
198369;  to  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford,  bull  calf 
same  dam  as  above;  to  J.  H.  Frew,  Tulare, 
bull  calf  out  of  Lotties  Glory  May  243213; 
to  G.  E.  Gibb,  Tipton,  bull  calf  out  of  same 
dam  as  above;  to  A.  A.  Jenkins,  Tulare, 
heifer  calf  out  of  Lady  Burdette  2nd  215- 
826. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
T.  J.  Gilkerson,  Lemoore,  sold  Strat- 
ford Johanna  De  Kol  Segis  116513  to  A. 
R.  Hall,  Riverdale.  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
Woodland,  sold  to  P.  J.  Van  Loben  Sels, 
Vorden  Ranch,  Vorden,  Ollie  R  3d  166881, 
Lady  Sally  166883,  Jessie  Feldspar  De 
Kol  163948,  Queen  Jewel  Pontiac  157382, 
Edith  Nell  of  Bemus  Point  166882, 
Queen  Daisy  De  Kol  3d  166878,  Noon- 
tide Pondyke  152499,  May  Korndyke  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  136387,  Creamcup  Poybe 
166613,  Mercedes  Korndyke  De  Kol  Jo- 
anna 2d  170251;  J.  N.  Craig,  Kern,  heifer 
Shirley  De  Kol  Boon  159825,  Egbert  A. 
Smith,  Napa,  heifer  Janet  Pontiac  Aag- 
gie  166874;  C.  W.  Jenkins,  Live  Oak, 
Jane  Lewis  Netherland  152088,  Liza  Jane 
Mechthilde  82921;  Annie  M.  Alexander, 
Suisun,  cow  Josephine  De  Kol  Parthenea 
162332;  D.  L.  W.  Hoffman,  Grand  Island, 
bull  Segis  Pontiac  Juliana  104097; 
Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa,  bull  Mo- 
del Riverside  Prince  105272;  Thos.  J. 
Stephenson,  Courtland,  bull  King  Mead 
Colantha  87064;  T.  E.  Losse,  Rio  Bonito, 
bull  Lorena  Korndyke  5th  116692 ;  G.  Nie- 
derhauser,  San  Bernadino,  bull  Pietertje 
Barber  Mechthilde  112270;  F.  A.  Yates, 
Calpella,  bull  Lorena  Korndyke  4th  115- 
884;  Joseph  Hufford,  Redding,  bull  Sir 
Mechthilde  Concordia  112380. 

AYSHIRES. 

E.  B.  McFarland,  San  Mateo,  sold  to 
Brown  &  Brandon,  Petaluma,  one  heifer 
calf,  sired  by  Auchenbrain  Good  Gift 
27259,  Imp.  dam  Lochfergus  Bangle 
33317,  Imp.  ;  one  bull  calf  (Canadian), 
sire  Scotch  Lad  29140,  dam  Molly  of 
Whiteside  33319;  one  bull  calf,  sire 
Auchenbrain  Good  Gift  27259,  Imp., 
dam  Springbrook  Majory  33316. 


THE  BEEF  SCARCITY. 


Unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  meat 
production  in  the  United  States  in  the 
next  ten  years,  porterhouse  steak  will  be 
selling  at  more  than  $1  a  pound,  according 
to  Gustav  Bischoff  of  St.  Louis,  president 
of  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, which  recently  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago. 

"If  the  production  of  cattle  decreases  In 
the  same  ratio  and  the  population  in- 
creases as  it  has,  we  will  see  the  American 
workmen  eating  rice  and  potatoes,  but  no 
meat,"  he  said. 


Most  of  the  hop  crop  at  Ukiah  recently 
sold  at  from  21%  to  23  cents. 


Scrub  or  Thoroughbred 


Alpha 
Gasoline  Engine 


De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
Universal  Power  Drive 


The  1,500,000  satisfied  users  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has 
proved  that  they  are  the  thoroughbred  among  cream  separators. 

Alpha  Engines  are  also  a  De  Laval  product  and  they  represent 
the  same  high  quality  among  gasoline  engines  as  does  our  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  among  cream  separators. 

The  Universal  Power  Drive  attachment  manufactured  by  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  latest  additions 
to  the  De  Laval  line,  as  it  enables  the  user  of  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  to  run  his  separator  direct  from  the  engine. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogs  today. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  James  Barn  Equipment. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

I  offer  6  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS,  A.  R.  O., 

and  direct  descendants  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

6  Pure-bred  Heifers  (Heavy  Springers). 

1  Bull,  1  Heifer.   All  carrying  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

J.  S.  RHODES,  R.  2,  Box  34,  Modesto,  Cal. 

WOOD  COLONY 


■NATURAL  HAND  ACTIO. 

 .  — 


The  Scenic 


Line 


The  HINMAN  MILKING  MA- 
CHINE took  First  Premium  at  the 
1913  State  Fair. 

Manteca,  Cal.,  July  20th,  1913. 
Chas.  P.  Daniells  &  Son, 

Modesto,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  great  success 
I  am  having  with  the  Hinman  Milker. 
I  had  four  machines  installed  a  year 
ago  and  have  been  milking  an  average 
of  forty-six  cows  and  the  work  has 
been  done  by  one  man. 

The  milkers  do  not  injure  the  cows 
In  any  way,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  seem  to  like  it,  or  at  least  they 
seem  to  be  more  contented  when  the 
machine  is  used. 

I  do  not  think  any  dairyman  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  the  Hinman  Milkers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  POWERS. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

California  and  Oregon  Agents. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
DADED  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCn  Blake,  McPall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTI0CB  &  EASTERN  RY. 


LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Writ*  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills   4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 

Pills  may  be  used  in  any  Inject" 
but  Cutter's  Is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.   If  druKfiist  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 
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A  Desirable  Inexpensive  Silo  For 
the  Middle  West. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
The  increase  in  population  and  rise  in 
land  values  in  the  arid  west  will  cause  the 
gradual  introduction  of  more  intensive 
methods  of  farming,  in  dairying,  crop  pro- 
duction, and  the  various  other  types.  At 
the  present  time  the  silo  har;  found  a  place 
on  a  small  percentage  of  the  dairy  farms 
of  the  west.  One  of  the  important  rea- 
sons for  this  has  been  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  the  use  of  an  underground  or  "pit" 
silo,  and  in  localities  having  limited  rain- 
fall, this  type  will  prove  to  be  about  as 
serviceable  as  the  overground  variety, 
provided  it  is  properly  constructed.  The 
pit  silo  can  be  built  by  the  farmer  himself 
at  a  cost  which  should  not  exceed  $1.25 
per  ton  capacity.  It  should  be  constructed 
in  a  clay  soil  where  the  ground  water  or 
water  table  is  at  least  25  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  pit  may  vary  in  size  depending  up- 
on the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed,  it 
usually  ranges  from  20  to  25  feet  in  depth 
and  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  depth 
should  be  twice  the  width,  and  the  walls 
should  be  kept  perpendicular  and  circular 
in  form.  After  about  two  feet  of  the  soil 
has  been  removed  a  cement  collar  should 
be  constructed  to  this  depth,  which  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  surface  opening. 
This  collar  should  be  about  a  foot  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  when  thoroughly  set  the 
earth  may  be  excavated  to  another  four 
or  five  feet.  To  prevent  the  silage  juices 
from  being  absorbed  by  the  soil  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  walls  with  cement. 
In  a  heavy  clay  where  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  caving  a  cover  of  one-half  an  inch 
of  good  rich  cement  mortar  will  be  suf- 
ficient. The  mortar  should  be  made  of 
one  part  cement  to  four  parts  of  clean 
sharp  sand.  Before  this  first  coat  of  mor- 
tar is  well  set  a  second  coat  of  the  same 
mixture  should  be  applied,  and  before  the 
second  coat  gets  well  set,  a  third  coat 
should  be  applied,  using  one  part  cement 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILLS 

are    known    everywhere;    must  be 

seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Furnished  with  6  or  7  Inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS 

20  discs,  4  inches  apart. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 
wholesale:  distributors. 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  ray  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plant*,  containing  fifty- 
eight  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelee.  CaL 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

I1C-118  K.  Ttk  Street.  I.oa  Aaselea,  Cal. 


to  three  parts  sand  for  this  application. 
The  walls  should  be  troweled  down 
smooth  after  this  last  coat,  and  the  ex- 
cavation continued.  By  this  method  the 
plastering  is  finished  at  the  bottom  and 
a  scaffold  is  not  needed.  With  lighter 
clay  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  mortar  to  a  close  mesh  rabbit  wire 
or  some  similar  material,  which  is  firmly 
anchored  to  the  dirt  wall.  In  softer 
ground  where  there  is  danger  of  caving, 
a  cement  wall  about  two  inches  thick  may 
be  required.  In  this  case  a  wooden  or 
metal  form  will  have  to  be  used  to  hold 
the  cement  in  place  until  it  is  thoroughly 
set.  By  constructing  the  wall  in  sections 
as  above  small  forms  from  4  to  5  feet  in 
height  will  answer,  although  in  this  case 
the  plastering  will  have  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  The  mixture  to  use  for 
such  a  wall  should  contain  one  part  of 
cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  of  sand, 
and  two  one-half  parts  broken  stone  or 
gravel.  This  mixture  should  be  made  wet 
enough  to  pour  and  tamped  after  placed 
in  the  form  to  drive  out  all  air  and  com- 
pact the  mixture.  To  make  these  ce- 
ment walls  air  tight  and  water  proof  they 
should  be  washed  with  pure  cement  and 
water,  applying  the  same  with  a  white- 
wash brush. 

Even  in  such  silos  where  the  walls  are 
not  plastered,  the  silage  keeps  in  good 
condition  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
after  this  period  all  pit  silos  should  be 
plastered.  It  is  most  desirable,  however, 
to  plaster  the  walls  for  the  first  year's 
crop.  A  floor  is  not  required  in  the  plast- 
ered or  unplastered  pit  silo. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  pit  silo  is  in 
the  removing  of  the  silage  for  use.  Two 
simple  methods  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  First,  the  silage  may  be 
raised  by  hand  by  means  of  a  swinging 
derrick  in  connection  with  a  windlass  and 
pulley;  or,  second,  it  may  be  raised  by  a 
horse  in  connection  with  a  block  and 
tackle. 

This  type  of  silo  should  be  considered 
seriously  by  the  western  dairymen  who 
are  milking  20  or  more  cows  and  have  a 

od  market  for  their  products,  but  who 

nnot  afford  an  over-ground  silo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  silage  required  to  feed  15 
to  50  cows,  180  and  240  days,  based  on  a 
daily  consumption  of  40  pounds  or  about 
one  cubic  foot  of  silage  per  head.* 


Feed  for 

Feed  for 

No.  of 

180 

240 

Diameter 

dairy 

days, 

days. 

of  silo. 

CQWS. 

tons. 

tons. 

ft. 

15 

54 

72 

10 

20 

72 

96 

12 

25 

90 

120 

14 

30 

108 

144 

16 

35 

126 

168 

16 

40 

144 

192 

18 

45 

162 

216 

18 

50 

180 

240 

20 

♦Note- 

—Sheep  require  about 

one-third 

as  much  silage  as  dairy  cows 


CAPACITY  OF  ROUND  SILOS  IN  TONS. 


Inside 
height 
of  silos. 

8 

Inside  diameter  in  feet. 
10    11    12    13    14  15 

1G 

20 

17 

26 

30 

38 

44 

51 

59 

67 

21 

18 

28 

33 

41 

47 

55 

63 

72 

22 

19 

30 

36 

43 

50 

59 

67 

77 

23 

29 

32 

39 

46 

54 

63 

72 

81 

24 

22 

34 

41 

49 

57 

67 

76 

86 

25 

23 

36 

43 

52 

60 

71 

80 

91 

26 

24 

38 

46 

55 

64 

75 

85 

97 

27 

25 

40 

49 

58 

68 

79 

90 

102 

28 

27 

42 

51 

61 

71 

83 

95 

109 

29 

28 

44 

54 

64 

75 

87 

100 

114 

30 

30 

47 

65 

67 

79 

91 

105 

119 

Chas.  S.  Knight, 
University  of  Nevada,  Agronomist. 

Reno,  Nevada,  Nov.  4,  1913. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 


KING  LANCASTER,  Sen  of  King  Edward, 
only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair. 


Breeder  ol 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooks 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  Sve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISBOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  CaL 


III  Prize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha.  1911 


FIRST  CLASS  DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

The  Vina  Dairy,  owned  by  the  Stanford  University,  have  decided 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  non-registered  stock  in  order  to  make 
room  for,  and  give  better  attantion  to,  their  large  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins. 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  Holstein  types  and  heavy  producers, 
call  or  write  to  the  VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 
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Jersey  Breeders  Start  Futurity. 


(The  following  article  has  been  in  type 
for  several  weeks  but  has  been  crowded 
out  from  time  to  time  with  other  matter; 
however,  it  is  a  subject  which  should  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  every  Jersey 
breeder  and  we  trust  will  be  considered 
in  that  way.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Jersey  Breeders  Association,  held  at  Mo- 
desto it  was  decided  to  start  a  Jersey 
Futurity  Stake  for  heifers  dropped  be- 
tween May  first  and  December  first,  each 
year. 

The  stake  is  to  be  contested  for  annu- 
ally in  the  five-day  butter-fat  contest  in 
the  class  for  heifers  under  thirty  months 
of  age  at  the  California  State  Fair,  or 
such  larger  exposition  as  the  directors 
of  the  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation may  decide  upon. 

The  entries  shall  close  on  December 
first  of  each  year  for  the  purse  to  be  eon- 
tested  for  at  the  State  Fair  of  the  second 
year  following;  as,  for  instance,  entries 
close  December  1st,  1913,  for  the  annual 
purse  to  be  contested  for  at  the  State 
Fair  or  National  Exposition  in  1915,  and 
so  on  each  successive  year. 

Entries  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation on  or  before  the  da*e  of  closing 
each  year.  No  heifer  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  that  has  not  been  registered  in 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club's  Herd 
Register  and  no  heifer  can  be  entered 
by  any  person  except  the  breeder,  who 
must  be  her  owner  at  the  time  entry  is 
made,  and  whose  breeding  herd  must  be 
located  in  California.  All  entries  must 
be  made  through  the  office  of  its  secre- 
tary. On  entering  a  heifer,  her  owner 
must  give  date  of  birth,  name  and  herd 
register  number  of  both  sire  and  dam. 

The  entry  fee  will  be  $8,  divided  into 
four  payments  as  follows:  $1  when  the 
heifer  is  entered  on  or  before  December 
1st;  $1  on  or  before  the  25th  of  the  fol- 
lowing September ;  $1  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  the  following  December,  and  $5 
the  day  before  the  contest  starts,  before 
which  time  name  and  herd  register  num- 
ber of  the  heifer  must  be  given. 

The  entry  fees  paid  in,  with  such  added 
amounts  as  fair  associations  or  other 
organizations  or  individuals  may  contri- 
bute, will  constitute  the  amount  of  the 
annual  stake. 

The  amount  of  the  stake  will  be  divid- 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRE 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  bett.M- 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes. 
Trays,  Lumber.  Mlllwork 
Doors,  Windows.  Moulding 
Wagon  tanks.  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
II.SON.   '.tmkti.n.  California 


ed  into  four  moneys,  as  follows:  50  per 
cent  to  the  heifer  making  the  greatest 
amount  of  butter-fat  in  the  five  days;  25 
per  cent  to  the  heifer  making  the  second 
greatest  amount;  15  per  cent  to  the  heif- 
er making  the  third  greatest  amount, 
and  10  per  cent  to  the  heifer  making  the 
fourth  greatest  amount. 

Should  a  heifer  be  sold  after  being  en- 
tered, the  new  owner  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  starting  the  heifer  in  the  contest 
for  the  stake,  providing  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  entry  rules  have  been  com- 
plied with  and  all  fees  paid  when  due. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  heifer 
entered  before  the  third  payment  of  en- 
try fee  is  due,  her  breeder  may  substi- 
tute any  other  heifer  of  his  own  breeding 
which  fills  the  requirements  of  these 
rules. 

No  entry  fees  will  under  any  circum- 
stances be  returned  to  breeders  or  owners, 
but  such  entry  fees  when  paid  in  will 
become  a  part  of  this  stake. 

All  moneys  paid  in  to  the  secretary  as 
entry  fees  or  contributions  towards  this 
stake  will  be  held  in  the  treasury  of  the 
California  Jersey  Breeder's  Association, 
and  will  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  to 
the  winners  on  warrants  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by 
notifying  J.  E.  Thorpe,  Secty.  California 
Jersey  Breeders  Association,  R.  6,  Stock- 
ton, California. 


EXPOSITION  STOCK  NEWS. 


It  is  now  practically  arranged  that 
view  herds  composed  of  typical  animals 
of  all  the  special  breeds  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  Live  Stock  Department  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion throughout  its  entire  period  from 
February  20th  to  December  4th.  These 
view  herds  will  include  horses,  beef  cat- 
tle, dairy  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry, 
pigeons  and  pet  stock.  As  the  whole  mo- 
tive of  the  Exposition  is  educational  it 
is  believed  that  this  will  result  in  greater 
good  to  all  the  breed  interests  than  would 
any  sort  of  contest  between  breeds.  The 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
will  be  the  first  great  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  as  well  as 
the  first  to  maintain  a  Live  Stock  Show 
throughout  its  entire  period.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  Live  Stock  Show  of  1915 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  industry  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  ample  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  those  breeders  and  exhibitors  who 
desire  to  make  sales  of  animals  either 
during  the  contest  for  premiums  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  or  during  the  main- 
tenance of  view  herds. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  California 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  inaugurate  a  con- 
test in  futurities  for  their  breed  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  the  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  greatest  concessions  in  railroad 
and  steamship  rates  to  shippers  of  ex- 
hibits that  has  ever  been  made  to  any 
large  Exposition  have  been  secured  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. Already  the  railroads  west  of  Chi- 
cago announce  a  one-way  rate  on  round- 
trip  shipments  of  live  stock  with  a  re- 
bate of  25  per  cent  on  all  animals  which 
may  be  sold  at  the  Exposition.  The  ocean 
steamship  lines  announce  a  rate  of  one 
way  for  the  round  trip,  and  while  it  is 
predicted  that  all  of  the  animals  which 
are  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  Exposition 
purposes  can  be  sold  for  profitable  prices, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  con- 
cessions have  been  made  in  favor  of  what 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  Live  Stock 
exhibition  that  has  ever  been  held. 


YOU,  MR.  DAIRYMAN,  can  greatly  increase 
your  profits  by  a  simple  change  in  feed.  Each 
cow  can  be  made  to  give  from  1  to  5  pounds  more  milk 
per  day— -at  no  extra  cost  —  by  adding  Larrowe's  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  to  her  ration. 


'PROVE  it  for  yourself. 
Simply  go  to  your  feed  dealer 
and  order  one  or  more  1 00- lb.  sacks 
of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
Feed  it  to  one  cow  whose  milk 
record  you  know — and  watch  re- 
sults. You'll  6nd  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  daily  yield,  an  im- 
proved condition  of  health  and  a 
prolonged  milking  period. 


BEET  PULP 


— is  simply  the  natural  root 
of  the  sugar  beet,  shredded, 
clean  and  pure,  with  only  the  sugar 
and  water  extracted.  It  is  light, 
healthful,  succulent,  easily  digested; 
swells  to  about  six  times  its  origi- 
nal bulk  when  moistened.  Keeps 
indefinitely.  Cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
t  it  ravenously.  Rich  in  car- 
hydrates  it  balances  alfalfa  and 
er  proteins  perfectly. 


lis 


Many  feeders  prefer  Larrowe's 
Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp  on 
account  of  its  sweetness.  Just 
the  plain  beet  pulp  with  beet 
molasses  dried.  Fine  forfatten- 
ing,  also  for  horses.  Try  ONE 
sack. 


OUR  BOOKLET: 

"Profitable  Feeding" 
with  full  information, 
sent  free  on  request. 


THE  LARROWE 

MILLING  CO. 

607  Central  Building 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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HILLIER  JERSEY  FARM 

is  offering  a  limited  number  of  heifer  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired 
by  the  famous  bull,  King  Polo  of  Bleakhouse,  out  of  some  of  the 
best  individuals  in  the  herd.  Also  a  few  two-year-olds  bred  to  King 
Polo.    All  stock  fully  guaranteed.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees 

APPLY 


G.  O.  HILLIER 


3008  HARPER  ST., 


BERKELEY,  CAL. 


100- 


Hereford  Bull  Calves 
=  FOR  SALE  = 


100 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS   CCRPC  RATION         -         -  MONTEREY,  CAL. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT,  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us, 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 


409  6th  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machlneiy  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Writ* 
for  circular  and  prices.  K 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sionmeato,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
game,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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I? 

|  Once  upon  a  time  a 
farmer,  seeing  aa  ad 
for  a  cheap  telephone, 
ordered  one. 

Did  he  save  money? 

In  due  time  the  phone 
arrived  and  was  un- 
packed. It  locked 
pretty  good,  the  larmer 
thought.  He  installed 
the  phone  at  once. 

Did  it  work  O.  K.? 
Yes  it  did  — at  first; 
.  but  as  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  wore 
I  by  this  farmer  began  to 
|  realize    that   his  tele- 
phone was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  material  and 
poor  construction,  made 
that  telephone  in  reality 
a  high  priced  one. 

This  is  the  experi- 
ence of  many,  many 
buyers. 

If  you  don't  know, 
find  out  all  about 
Kellogg — from  users — 
our  customers  are  our 
best  advertisement. 

Write  today  for 
books  on  real  tele- 
phones and  line  con- 
struction. 

Mention  this  paper. 

1  Kellogg 
Switchboard 
&  Supply 
ik  Co. 
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San  Francisco  Office 
86  3rd  St. 


A  CALIFORNIA  HOBO  PARADISE 


"Turn  no  hungry  man  away  from  the 
Parrott  borne." 

On  his  death  bed  ilohn  Parrott,  a  mutti- 
rr.illionaire  clubman  of  Hillsborough,  sol- 
emnly laid  the  injuction  on  his  wife  that 
all  who  came  hungry  to  the  home  amid 
the  stately  and  ornate  park  which  is  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  Hillsborough,  should 
be  given  food  and  shelter. 

That  was  in  1884,  and  since  that  time 
more  than  300,000  tramps  and  wanderers 
and  adventurers  have  received  succor 
from  Mrs.  Parrott,  who  has  held  her  hus- 
band's dying  wish  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  25  tramps  wer; 
fed  at  the  Parrott  home. 

There  is  a  porch  at  the  hack  of  the  huge 
kitchen  attached  to  the  mansion  which  is 
used  as  the  hoboes'  dining  room.  There 
they  are  given  hot  meals  in  abundant 
quantity  and  of  the  best  quality.  For 
years  Mrs.  Parrott  employed  a  special  chef 
to  cook  for  her  wayfaring  guests.  She 
puts  aside  a  large  monthly  allowance  in 
her  budget  of  household  expenses  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  camp  in  a  special  camping  place.  Some- 
times 50  to  100  men  are  gathered  there — 
professional  tramps,  outcasts,  unfortunate 
men  out  of  employment,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  upon  whom  lay  the  spell 
of  the  wanderlust  and  who  heed  the  lure 
of  the  ever-receding  horizons  of  the  open 
air  life. 

Around  their  camp  fires  by  night  they 
sing  songs  of  the  open  road  and  tell  their 
tales  of  curious,  picturesque  adventurings, 
while  from  the  lighted  mansion  comes  the 
sound  of  dance  music  or  the  laughter  of 
black  coated  men  and  women  radiantly- 
gowned  at  glittering  dinner  tables. 

Mrs.  Parrott's  daughters,  Mrs.  Christian 
de  Guigne  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson,  and  her 
granddaughter,  the  Countess  de  Tristan, 
have  often  helped  to  entertain  the  tattered 
and  dusty  guests  of  the  camping  ground 
without,  as  well  as  the  formal  and  invited 
guests  within  the  ornate  mansion. 

Mrs.  Parrott  frequently  receives  letters 
from  men  whom  she  has  fed  when  they 
were  hungry,  and  sheltered  when  they 
were  homeless,  which  tell  her  that  her  un- 
ostentatious charity  has  nourished  their 
spirit,  even  as  her  food  has  nourished 
their  bodies,  and  taking  a  new  grip  on 
life,  they  have  faced  and  conquered  for- 
tune— some  of  them  becoming  men  of 
wealth  and  highly  placed  in  the  world. 

But  whether  they  are  what  more  timid 
and  conservative  philanthropists  term  the 
"deserving  poor,"  or  whether  they  be  men 
simply  down  on  their  luck  for  a  while, 
or  whether  they  are  out  and  out  tramps, 
confirmed  past  redemption  in  vagabond- 
age, Mrs.  Parrott  welcomes  one  and  all, 
and  treats  them  all  alike. 


SMUTTY  WHEAT  AS  SEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  if 
smutty  wheat  dipped  in  bluestone  or 
formalin,  then  planted,  will  produce  a 
good  crop.— Subscriber,  Calaveras  county. 

Even  if  a  pretty  good  stand  of  wheat 
could  be  obtained  with  smutty  seed  dip- 
ped in  bluestone,  it  would  be  better  to 
get  good  clean  seed  in  the  first  place,  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  smutty  seed 
would  not  be  strong,  vigorous  seed,  and 
the  better  the  seed,  the  better  the  crop. 
Furthermore,  all  the  smut  is  not  usually 
killed  by  the  bluestone  method  as  ordinar- 
ily conducted  and  the  percentage  of  smut 
infection  from  smutty  seed  would  be  very 
much  higher  than  from  seed  clean  in  the 
first  place,  so  from  several  standpoints 
smutty    wheat   should    not    be  used. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN- 
ISHED WITH  MAGNETO  &  GUARANTEED  5YRS- 
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Pity  the  Poor  Bird— 


— who  follows  a  Peoria  Drill.  There  isn't  a  chance  for  him 
to  get  a  bite  of  grain,  for  the  patented  disc  shoe  deposits  it  all 
at  the  exact  depth  desired  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
Moisture  is  secured  and  the  wind  cannot  uncover  the  seed. 
Being  planted  at  an  even  depth,  grain  germinates  and  ripens 
evenly. 

Peoria  Drills  are  made  right  in  every  particular.  Frames 
especially  strong.  High  steel  wheels.  Feed  is  governed  by 
speed ;  accurate,  never  misses ;  the  only  really  reliable  feed. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  PEORIA  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Established  1886 
-  California 


STOCKTON 
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The  Best  Pipe 
on  the  Market 

That's  a  pretty  big 
claim  but  we  can  prove 
it.    Just  write  us  to-day 
and  we'll  send  you  the  rea- 
sons why  this  pipe  is  the 
strongest  and  most  econom- 
ical one  on  the  market. 

"Western" 

"v    Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  rivated 
instead  of  lock-seamed.    The  rivets 
give    strength,    and    greatly  reduce 
!jW    the  possibility  of  leakage.    Once  you 
have  used  "Western"  Pipe  you'll  won- 
der  how  you  ever  did  without  it — but  write 
us  now  and  we'll  explain  in  detail. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe,   Riveted   Well  Cating,  Steel 
Tank*  and  Irrigation  Supplier. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
of  California 

450  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco        1764  forth  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

Branches:  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Taft 


Piake$2000°-°more  perYear 


Ynil  Pan  Malo  Rid"  MnnPV  *ilh  8  we"  machine  lhat  makes  irrigating 
1UU  V/dll  Wane  Dig  I'lOIiey  wellsias,  andala|0WC09l  Demandfor 

uchwells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 


Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  ciay  like  a  streak  of  lightning-  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perperfectly-  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
can  make  51  an  hour  for  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  lor  catalog  and  EASY  PAYMENT  proposition. 
.    LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Bo-  412  SIN  FR  iNCISCO,  CAL. 


ART-PAR 


R 


Get  Your  Threshing 

Done  on 


Time 


-OIL  TRACTORS 

6».  40.  n  B.  H.  P. 

Delay  at  the  critical  time  may  eat  up  half  your  profits.    Be  ready — own  i 
"Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor — the  simplest,  most  economical  and  easiest  to  operate 
ro£  all  tractors.    Uses  cheapest  kerosene  for  fuel.    A  size  for  every  farm. 


,  It  will  not  only  do  your  threshing,  but  your  plowing,  harrowing, 
discing,  seeding,  corn-shelling  and  other  field  and  belt  work— far 
better  and  cheaper  than  horses. 

Write  today  for  interesting  Booklet  on  Power  Farming 

with  a  Hart-Parr.    We'll  also  send  you  catalog  giving  complete 
details  of  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors.    Mailtd  FREE.    Wriu  itda,. 
WALTER  H.  CLINE,  Agent, 

R.  320  Lick  Building.  S.  F. 


PLOWS 


We  have  a  business  proposition  for  you.  If  there  isn't  an 
S-R  dealer  near  you,  It  will  be  to  your  material  advantage 
to  write  and  let  us  know.  Get  our  Catalog  showing  1914 
models  both  for  team  and  engine  use. 

SPALDING-nOBBlSs  DISC  PLOW  CO., 
02  Poat  St..  San  Francisco. 
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The  Winter  Egg  Question. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Like  the  poor,  this  winter,  the  egg 
puzzle  is  always  with  us,  and  it  does  seem 
to  take  a  lot  of  talk  to  even  half  answer 
it.  I  don't  know  whether  anyone  ever 
did  really  answer  it  fully.  Somebody 
whispered  to  me  awhile  ago  that  the 
Rural  Press  now  had  over  18,000  readers. 
Now  would  it  not  be  a  case  of  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  for  some  of  those  18,000 
hard-working  men  and  women  if  I  can 
even  half  answer  that  puzzling  question? 
It  is  worth  trying  for,  anyway,  because 
I,  like  every  living  soul,  owe  a  lot  of 
debts  that  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay  in 
one  short  life.  Ever  notice  how  proud 
each  one  of  us  is  to  say,  "I  don't  owe 
anybody  a  cent,"  but  we  ought  not  to  be 
so  proud  nor  boast  so  loud,  for  there  are 
none  of  us,  no  not  one,  but  owes  debts  we 
can  never  pay  except  by  trying  to  help 
others,  as  we  ourselves  have  been  helped. 
I  have  beerr  helped  lots  of  times  by  people 
who  really  did  not  think  they  knew  any- 
thing worth  telling,  but  it  was  because  I 
could  see  through  what  they  told  me,  and 
they  could  not.  Now  that  is  why  some 
people  do  not  profit  by  what  they  read, 
or  from  other  people's  experience;  it  is 
not  always  told  so  they  can  understand 
it.  Some  writers  talk,  like  preachers, 
"at"  people,  instead  of  to  them.  I  beg 
the  preachers'  pardon,  because  I  should 
have  said  "some  preachers."  I'm  not  very 
strong  on  preachers,  anyway,  they  are  too 
fond  of  chicken  on  the  platter,  and  I  like 
chicken  best  in  a  nice  clean  house. 

Housing  for  Winter  Eggs. — And  that 
is  the  text  for  this  sermon — a  nice  clean, 
airy,  if  you  like,  but  not  drafty  house. 
California  needs  no  expensive  heavy 
board  houses,  but  we  do  need  a  house  that 
is  dry  and  free  from  draft.  It  makes  very 
little  difference  what  sort  of  lumber  is 
used,  so  that  there  are  no  cracks  to  let 
wind  through  and  so  that  the  roof  is  rain- 
proof. The  front  should  be  wire  netting 
and  the  house  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  front  does  not  face  the  wind. 

A  good  dry  floor  is  also  necessary,  but 
it  does  not  much  matter  whether  it  is  of 
earth,  cement,  boards,  or  gravel,  so  that 
a  good  foot  deep  litter  is  kept  on  it. 
Plenty  of  litter  is  one  great  feature  in 
egg  production,  for  when  hens  are  exer- 
cising tney  are  cheerful,  the  blood  is  in 
circulation  and  every  part  of  the  hen's 
anatomy  is  being  nourished.  A  hen's 
system,  like  our  own,  is  built  up  and 
nourished  by  the  blood,  and  unless  the 
hen  is  active  enough  to  keep  up  good  cir- 
culation the  system  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  food  the  hen  eats  in  such 
a  way  as  to  use  it  for  egg  production. 
The  food  Is  used  for  extra  fat  after  the 
bodily  needs  have  been  supplied  and  eggs 
are  out  of  the  question  when  a  hen  gets 
so  fat  that  exercise  is  disagreeable  to  her. 

Feeding  for  the  Winter  Egg. — There 
has  been  so  much  said  of  late  about  feed 
that  more  would  almost  seem  superfluous, 
but  there  is  a  knack  in  feeding  for  winter 
eggs.  Wheat  browned  in  the  oven  at 
night  and  fed  just  warm  in  the  morning 
is  one  of  my  old  favorite  plans  to  fetch 
eggs;  another  is  to  boil  a  kettle  of  wheat, 
and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  what  else, 
at  present  prices,  but  on  the  farm  there 
are  always  scraps  of  hog  meat  that  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  does  not 
take  much. 

I  have  seen  whole  flocks  of  hens  that 
looked  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  with 
combs  as  red  and  bright  as  any  could  be, 
and  yet  there  were  no  eggs  being  laid. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
plenty  of  grain  and  plenty  of  green  feed. 
Now  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  simply 
animal  protein  that  is  lacking,  and  when 
that  is  supplied  the  eggs  just  roll  in  for 
market.    Our   climate   is   not   a  great 


breeder  of  insect  life  or  earth  worms  and 
hens  cannot  get  enough  animal  food  with- 
out some  outside  help.  Then  again,  we 
must  consider  that  winter  is  not  the  nat- 
ural season  for  laying,  so  that  when  we 
are  trying  to  go  against  nature,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  little  more  in  some 
ways,  and  this  is  one  way.  Feed  a  little 
more  animal  food  in  the  form  you  can 
get  it  cheapest  and  best. 

In  fact,  we  must  make  conditions,  both 
in  housing  and  feeding,  as  near  to  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  spring  time  as  pos- 
sible. Everything  in  nature,  except  man, 
rests  in  winter,  at  least  under  natural 
conditions  they  do,  but  we  have  almost 
successfully  fooled  the  cow  into  milking 
in  and  out  of  season,  and  in  time  we  shall 
fool  the  hen,  but  she  has  a  little  natural 
instinct  left  yet,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
to  master  in  feeding  for  winter  eggs.  In 
the  East  they  have  heated  houses  and  go 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  that  we  do  not  have 
to,  so  we  should  not  begrudge  a  few  little 
items  that  cost  little  labor  or  money. 

A  warm  mash,  not  hot,  is  another  in- 
ducement that  will  coax  biddy  to  lay.  If 
this  can  be  fed,  say,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  hen  starts  the  day  with  the 
very  elements  that  are  needed  for  egg 
laying.  If  this  can  be  done,  it  is  best  to 
feed  a  little  grain  in  the  litter  at  night, 
then  she  is  busy  getting  up  the  circula- 
tion before  the  mash  arrives  and  is  all 
ready  to  digest  the  mash.  All  these 
things  are  a  little  trouble,  but  it  pays 
when  eggs  are  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 

Of  course,  the  man  with,  say,  one  thou- 
sand hens  can't  fuss  with  little  things, 
but  the  men  or  women  from  one  dozen  to 
500  hens  can  if  they  arrange  their  work 
right,  and  it  is  to  them  I  am  talking;  the 
big  poultry  man  has  his  work  systemized 
and  he  does  not  change  unless  he  is  con- 
vinced he  is  on  the  wrong  track,  in  other 
words,  he  makes  haste  slowly.  Now,  out- 
side of  forcing  with  drugs,  I  have  given 
you  the  only  way  to  get  winter  eggs,  and 
drugs  soon  wear  out  the  hen's  systems, 
burn  them  up  would  be  nearer  the  truth, 
and  I  don't  believe  in  burning,  so  if  you 
want  eggs  that  way,  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
them. 

Fig  Trees,  Fig  Leaves  and  Chickens. — 
Chickens  in  pajamas  is  the  latest  Bur- 
banked  fowl.  Chickens  in  pajamas  are 
the  latest  novelties  in  the  store  room  at 
the  Hotel  Oakland.  They  arrived  yester- 
day from  Los  Angeles,  and  are  the  first 
of  the  new  "featherless  chickens"  to  be 
seen  in  the  bay  region. 

The  featherless  fowl  was  "Burbanked" 
by  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  by  careful  breeding  has  obtained  a 
chicken  which  needs  only  decapitation  to 
prepare  for  the  frying  pan.  They  are 
dressed  in  pajamas  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  weather  in  the  bay  region.  "It 
is  a  great  saving  in  labor,"  said  Emery 
La  Valle,  the  storekeeper  at  the  hotel, 
who  imported  the  chickens.  "They  are 
something  like  a  Mexican  hairless  dog.  I 
intend  to  put  in  a  line  of  them  soon." 
The  new  chickens  are  the  same  in  flavor 
as  the  ordinary  chicken. 


In  the  same  mail  with  the  above  clip- 
ping the  editor  forwards  a  query  from  a 
subscriber  as  follows.  We  desire  to 
plant  some  fig  trees  in  our  chicken  yards 
to  furnish  shade  and  protection  as  well  as 
to  utilize  the  space.  We  thought  the  figs 
also  would  assist  as  chicken  food,  but 
have  recently  heard  that  they  would  be 
detrimental  and  injurious  to  the  chickens. 
Can  you  enlighten  me? — J.  W.  M.,  Los 
Banos. 

Answer. — It  seems  to  me  if  our  sub- 
scriber could  get  into  communication  with 
these  people  who  are  raising  featherless 
chickens,  he  would  have  a  bonanza  in  the 
fig  trees.  If  the  authorities  are  to  arrest 
women  wearing  slit  skirts,  let's  strike  if 


they  don't  arrest  naked  hens,  and  at  least 
force  them  to  wear  "fig  leaves."  Trusting 
the  enquirer  will  see  the  point  and  at 
least  enjoy  a  laugh,  we  will  now  answer 
his  query  as  to  the  figs.  As  figs  contain 
very  little  acid,  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  be  harmful  to  the  hens,  the  only 
trouble  would  be  if  they  ate  in  too  large 
quantities  they  might  be  too  laxative  for 
laying  hens.  But  that  is  the  case  with 
any  fruit;  the  very  best  kind  of  tree  for 
poultry  yards  is  plum  or  prune;  that  is, 
the  chickens  do  more  good  to  these  fruits 
than  anything  else,  but  it  does  not  pay  to 
let  them  eat  them,  because  they  are  worth 
more  as  human  food,  but  poultry  will  get 
fat  on  them,  and  I  would  think  figs  would 
work  on  the  same  principle.  In  fact  none 
of  the  sub-acid  fruits  hurt  chickens,  if 
they  are  fed  dry  grain  in  connection. 
There  would  be  one  advantage  in  planting 
fig  trees,  namely,  the  chickens  will  not 
eat  the  leaves,  while  if  any  other  tree  is 
planted  you  will  have  to  protect  it  until 
it  grows  out  of  reach  of  the  chickens  or 
they  will  keep  the  tree  naked  of  leaves 
and  it  would  burn  up. 


TURKEYS  AND  COMMIS^ON  MEN 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  need  of  a  little 
information  in  regard  to  marketing  tur- 
keys, as  I  have  about  100  to  sell  in  the 
next  month  or  two,  and  my  experience 
with  commission  merchants  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  Would  you  please  be 
kind  enough  to  hand  this  letter  to  some 
responsible  party  who  handles  poultry 
and  is  not  a  commission  merchant.  Will 
have  between  30  and  40  turkeys  for  the 
Thanksgiving  markets;  they  are  large 
and  well  fed.  I  would  ask  you  for  the 
address  of  responsible  poultry  dealers, 
but  the  time  is  so  limited  I  am  afraid  I 
would  not  have  time  for  the  necessary 
correspondence.  G.  T.  A. 

Snelling. 

This  arrived  too  late  to  be  published  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  but  use  it,  as  turkeys 
will  be  marketed  in  large  quantities  for 
Christmas  as  well  as  Thanksgiving  and 
it  brings  up  some  important  points.  One 
is  that  unless  Turkeys  are  sold  on  the 
ranch,  they  can  hardly  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage by  correspondence  and  should  be 
sold  on  commission.  The  dealer  has  to 
guess  at  turkey  prices,  for  one  thing,  and, 
for  another,  a  dealer  hates  to  buy  with- 
out seeing  the  goods,  from  a  farmer  espe- 
cially, for  farmers  nearly  always  over- 
estimate the  quality  of  their  goods,  and 
the  price  would  probably  be  too  low  if 
the  bargain  was  made  by  mail.  There- 
fore, get  a  good  commission  man  and  sell 
on  commission  (with  turkeys)  and  be 
done  with  it.  Get  a  commission  firm  that 
is  long  established  and  has  a  good  repu- 
tation. Ask  the  local  banker  to  recom- 
mend one  if  you  can  get  one  no  other 
way,  or  read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
advertisements. 

Regarding  the  preparation  of  turkeys 
for  the  market,  dealers  recommend  the 
following:  Kill  (or  ship)  only  fancy 
stock  for  the  Thanksgiving  market,  or 
Christmas  market  either,  though  all  tur- 
keys should  be  in  fine  condition  by  that 
time.  Young  gobblers  should  weigh  12 
pounds  up  and  hens  10  pounds  and  up. 
Pick  dry  and  cool  before  packing.  Coop 
24  hours  before  killing  and  feed  only 
water  during  that  time.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  the  best  days  to  get  on  the 
market  before  Thanksgiving  and  a  cor- 
responding period  before  Christmas  is 
good.  Turkeys  can  be  shipped  in  alive, 
but  this  is  not  as  desirable  as  to  ship 
them  dressed.  If  shipped  alive,  they 
should  arrive  earlier  than  when  dressed. 
Valuable  information  on  preparing  tur- 
keys for  the  market  is  contained  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October  11,  1913. 


The  ranch  formerly  known  as  the 
Cuamberland  and  Carr  ranch,  near  Han- 
ford,  Kings  county,  has  been  put  upon 
the  market,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  good  many  people  come  into  the 
section,  as  there  are  2,200  acres  in  the 
tract. 

POULTRY. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  64-PAGE 
CATALOG,  describes  in  detail,  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  hens,  pullets,  cocks, 
cockerels,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
112  East  8th.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White;  eggs  for  hatching  in  De- 
cember. Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 


The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation expects  to  start  a  hatchery  for 
the  use  of  members. 


BABY    CHICKS — Write    for    book,  "The 
Day    Old    Chick    Business."      It's  free. 
White     Leghorn     and     Black  Minorca, 
chicks  my  specialty.    Lasher's  Hatchery, 
400  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc..  631-637 
Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


MOLTING  HENS 


require  a  good  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner to  keep  them  in  health 
and  get  them  laying  again 
quickly. 

COTJI.SON'S  No.  3  CONDITION 
POWDER  will  do  it. 

Write  for  particulars  and  spe- 
cial delivered  price. 

COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


[IlGH  PROTEIN 
EGG  MAKrf 


1  POULTRr  "FEEDS 

— yy  i  w 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINT  &  TAYLOR.  fRA*  CISCO 


GREASEfcC/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Furniture  for  the  Farm  Home. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press.] 
Christmas  is  close  at  hand  and  most 
people  are  puzzling  their  brains  over  the 
most  suitable  presents  for  friends  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  certain 
respects  nothing  is  better  than  suitable 
furniture,  or  perhaps  put  it,  furnishings 
for  the  home,  to  make  it  a  little  broader. 
This  is  a  live  question  at  all  times,  but  it 
is  especially  appropriate  for  Christmas 
time,  for  Christmas  is  essentially  a  festi- 
val of  the  home  and  nothing  outside  of 
the  character  of  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily is  so  closely  related  to  home  life  and 
comfort  as  the  furniture,  carpets,  table 
ware,  and  such  things.  Presents  with 
some  people  call  to  mind  useless  things — 
the  more  utterly  useless  a  thing  is,  the 
more  clearly  evident  that  it  was  meant  as 
a  Christmas  present.  It  is  a  peculiar  idea, 
and  when  one  gets  the  true  thought  that 
a  Christmas  present  of  all  things  should 
give  comfort  and  pleasure  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  more  one  feels  justified  in 
spending  for  home  and  friends. 

A  chair  is  not  merely  an  object  to  sit 
down  on,  a  rug  not  a  piece  of  cloth  to 
keep  off  the  cold,  a  tablecloth  not  a  means 
of  keeping  the  top  of  the  table  from  be- 
coming scratched,  the  lamp  not  merely  a 
source  of  light.  It  is  true  that  in  eating 
breakfast  off  the  kitchen  table  a  person 
may  not  care  whether  it  has  a  pine  or  oak 
top,  whether  it  is  covered  with  linen,  cot- 
ton, oil  cloth  or  newspapers,  provided 
eating  is  good,  the  chair  serviceable,  and 
the  table  does  not  have  those  compart- 
ments for  flou-  and  such  that  prevents  a 
man  from  getting  his  legs  under  it. 

When  it  comes  to  comfort,  however, 
things  are  different.  For  the  main  meal 
of  the  day  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  down  on  a 
chair  that  is  made  of  fine  and  attractive 
wcod,  of  good  design  and  a  joy  to  see, 
before  a  table  and  a  table  cloth  that  will 
fulfill  the  same  requirements;  the  rugs 
should  have  a  color  and  design  that  fits  in 


well  with  the  furniture  and  the  walls  of 
the  room  and  give  the  effect  of  being  there 
because  it  was  good  to  be  there,  not  be- 
cause they  had  to  be.  And  after  dinner 
and  chores  one  wants  to  sit  in  a  rocker,  a 
Morris  chair,  or  some  other  chair  made 
for  comfort  and  convenience  and  to  read 
from  a  light  that  throws  the  white  light 
where  it  is  needed  and  a  soft  color  over 
the  rest  of  the  room.  Good  home  condi- 
tions change  existence  to  real  living. 

A  person  can  only  buy  furniture  that  is 
exactly  right  when  there  is  a  large  va- 
riety to  select  from.  Buying  for  beauty 
and  comfort  is  not  like  buying  a  kitchen 
chair,  restaurant  table  ware,  a  China- 
man's clothes,  all  of  the  same  pattern; 
but  when  there  is  only  a  few  pieces  to  se- 
lect from  one  is  doing  just  about  that. 
It  is  surprising  the  variety  that  is  need- 
ed to  get  exactly  the  right  choice.  Look 
over  a  furniture  catalogue  and  in  a 
whole  page  or  two  of  dining-room  chairs 
perhaps  there  will  be  only  one  or  two 
that  will  just  suit  you,  and  the  same 
with  other  articles.  Then  in  addition 
there  is  a  big  variety  of  woods  which  in 
quality  and  color  give  another  great 
range  of  choice.  Furniture  is  thus  a 
very  highly  developed  business  and  the 
bigger  and  better  the  furniture  house,  the 
greater  assortment  of  furniture  is  car- 
ried. For  example,  one  of  the  large  San 
Francisco  firms  has  nine  floors  crowded 
with  furniture  on  display  for  buyers,  the 
building  covering  67  by  122  feet  of  ground. 
In  addition  there  is  a  large  warehouse 
holding  as  much  more  furniture  from 
which  other  articles  are  taken  as  quickly 
as  sales  are  made  from  the  store. 

A  catalogue  may  give  30  different  styles 
of  one  kind  of  furniture,  but  it  can  hardly 
take  in  everything  handled  by  a  large 
concern,  especially  since  certain  very  ex- 
pensive articles  would  be  made  without 
duplicates.  However,  from  a  large  cata- 
logue a  person  can  get  a  wide  enough 
range  of  choice  and  will  have  to  wonder 
how  in  the  world  there  could  be  such 
an  assortment  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
Of  coarse  a  catalogue  cannot  come  up  to 
the  articles  themselves,  as  an  illustration 


Bathe  In  Comfort 

Your  cold  bathroom  can  be 
warmed  easily  and  quickly  by  means 

ofa  Perfection 

Smokeless 
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You'll  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it. 

Easy  to  move  from  room  to  room. 
Easy  to  light  and  take  care  of.  Can't 
smoke.  Doesn't  smell.  Will  last  a  life 
time.  Finished  in  plain  steel  or 
blue  enameled  drums. 

Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealers. 
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is  merely  a  black  and  white  copy  of  the 
genuine  article,  but  the  design  and  to 
some  extent  the  workmanship  is  shown 
by  the  illustration  and  the  description  be- 
neath shows  kind  of  wood  and  the  finish 
so  that  one  can  get  an  accurate  line  on 
the  true  nature  in  colors,  also,  which  is 
a  help. 

When  one  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  an 
article,  the  comparative  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  demonstrates  quality,  but 
the  comparison  of  prices  has  to  be  done 
on  a  catalogue,  as  prices  vary  according 
to  the  dealer's  methods.  A  small  con- 
cern buying  and  handling  small  amounts, 
for  example,  cannot  equal  the  prices  usu- 
ally offered  by  a  large  concern  that  han- 


dles large  quantities,  has  more  direct 
dealings  with  the  manufacturer  and  keeps 
the  stock  moving.  The  better  the  busi- 
ness management  as  a  rule  the  better 
the  prices,  for  the  expense  is  less  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  stock  sold. 

The  rules  used  in  furnishing  a  house 
have  to  be  made  by  the  purchaser.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  big  tendency  at  present 
toward  simplicity  and  reality,  if  those 
are  the  correct  terms  to  use,  as  opposed 
to  useless  ornamentation  and  artificiality. 
In  other  words,  a  lot  of  twists  and  turns 
and  unnecessary  shapes  and  designs  are 
frowned  upon.  Judgment  is  becoming 
better  and  is  pleased  with  straight  lines, 
as  in  the  Mission  furniture.    It  is  much 


"The  beverage 
for  every  age" 


GWarJe^s 

GroundCkocolate 


Have  you  ever  known  a 
child  who  didn't  smile  with 
delight  at  the  very  mention  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  refuse  a 
second  cup  ? 

It  is  because  every  youngster  remembers  its 
delightful  flavor — its  foamy  richness.  And 
every  mother  knows  its  reputation  for  purity, 
for  wholesomeness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  prepared. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


St 


Try  thh  food  drink-    Send  for  sample  can.    KNOW  what  a  delightful 
beverage  It  is. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

For  Walls  and  Ceilings 

IT  is  superior  to  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper, 
for  41  reasons. 

More  beautiful,  more  sani- 
tary, more  durable.  Easier 
and  quicker  to  put  up.  Never 
cracks.  Suits  any  room  in 
any  building.  See  it  and 
you'll  be  convinced. 

W e  can  show  you 

THE  LIL.LEY  &  THURSTON  CO.. 
Rllato  Ballsing, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


if  MiHt  mi  NIpEAVER- 


This  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  build 
walls  and  ceilings 
of  Beaver  Board 
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better  for  the  housewife  also,  for  such 
furniture  is  much  easier  to  keep  clean 
than  furniture  with  lots  of  hills  and  hol- 
j  lows.  The  style  also  has  worked  strongly 
toward  actual  comfort,  and  unless  an  arti- 
cle is  shaped  and  designed  to  actually  ful- 
fill to  the  best  advantage  possible  the  real 
simon  pure  object  of  its  existence  it  is 
not  wanted.  The  old  spider  legged  parlor 
chairs  which  showed  that  they  were  sure- 
ly bought  for  style  because  no  one  would 
ever  keep  them  for  comfort  have  surely 
gone  out,  and  it  is  so  all  along  the  line. 

Also  selection  for  color  has  come  large- 
ly into  popularity  and  this  also  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Color  should 
be  fitted  to  conditions  of  use.  The  sit- 
ting room  is  pre-eminently  a  place  for 
rest  and  comfort.  Browns  and  soft  colors 
generally  are  therefore  popular.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  should  have  the  same 
idea  of  peace  and  quiet.  Evening  scenes 
or  quiet  landscapes  are  very  fitting. 

The  whole  subject  of  pictures  in  fact  is 
very  important.  As  has  been  said,  a 
room  without  pictures  is  like  a  room  with- 
out windows.  The  quality  of  the  pictures 
and  their  nature  is  in  a  way  as  important 
as  the  views  cut  out  of  the  window.  Paint- 
ings by  professionals  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  most  persons,  but  excellent  pic- 
tures in  idea  and  execution  can  be  secur- 
ed from  the  right  place  at  moderate  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  bedrooms  furnishing  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  the  sitting  room  for  in- 
stead of  the  soft,  dull  colors  should  be 
bright  colors.  Weathered  oak  gives  place 
to  bird's  eye  maple,  for  example,  the  rugs 
and  pictures  on  the  walls  should  be  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  wall  paper  should  be 
a  lighter  color  and  harmonize  with  every- 
thing in  the  room. 

The  subject  is  a  big  one,  but  the  ruling 
principles  are  few.  Keep  in  mind  that 
above  all  things  the  home  should  be  com- 
fortable and  cheerful,  the  furniture  made 
for  use,  sot  appearance,  but  yet  in  ap- 
pearance as  genuinely  attractive  and  suit- 
able to  surroundings  as  possible  and  that 
selection  for  color  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  there  is.  In  this  way, 
home  and  the  dispositions  of  those  in  it 
will  be  greatly  improved. 


A  Co-Operative  Laundry  for  the 
Farmer. 


I  By  the  Associate  Editor.  1 
A  co-operative  laundry  is  being  plan- 
ned in  California,  the  first  of  its  kind  for 
a  farming  district  at  least,  and  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  mean  much  to  farm 
life.  Like  co-operative  laundries  in  the 
eastern  States,  it  is  to  be  run  in  con- 
nection with  a  co-operative  creamery,  the 
Riverdale  Co-operative  creamery  in  this 
case  provided  it  is  actually  started. 

Improvements  on  farms  thus  far  have 
been  largely  limited  to  the  outside  work 
or  strictly  farm  operations.  In  the  home 
too  often  the  work  has  been  run  on  old 
lines  with  very  little  improvement  in 
equipment.  The  farmer's  wife  has  had 
It  as  hard  as  ever,  though  the  farmer 
has  gotten  away  ahead.  The  co-opera- 
tive laundry  is  a  great  step  in  progress, 
removing  from  the  house  work  the  toil 
of  laundering  and  having  it  done  at 
little  trouble  or  expense  in  a  plant  oper- 
ated for  this  purpose  alone. 

No  place  is  better  suited  for  a  laundry 
than  a  creamery  and  a  co-operative  cream- 
ery gives  facilities  for  management,  oper- 
ation and  distribution  that  nothing  else 
can  give.  It  will  have  largely  the  same 
patrons,  the  same  clerical  and  manage- 
rial staff  can  look  after  both,  the  cream 
wagon,  perhaps,  can  collect  and  return 
the  laundry,  and  the  members  already  co- 
operating in  the  creamery  can  conduct 
their  affairs  more  smoothly  than  if  they 
had  no  other  connection  than  through  the 
laundry. 

The  Riverdale  Co-operative  creamery 
has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three 


years,  and  is  well  established  and  run- 
ning smoothly,  having  a  membership  of 
75  or  so.  Thus  the  formation  of  the  co- 
operative laundry  should  be  easy.  A  few 
creamery  members  probably  will  not 
come  in,  but  enough  townspeople  or 
farmers  not  dairying  are  expected  to  join 
to  make  the  number  exceed  the  creamery 
membership.  The  new  organization  will 
be  formed  on  a  stock  basis,  with  shares 
at  $25  each,  but  otherwise  be  strictly  co- 
operative. The  connection  with  the 
creamery  will  be  on  a  strictly  give  and 
take  basis. 

The  laundry  projected  is,  however,  plan- 
ned in  connection  with  the  creamery  so 
the  same  business  offices  can  be  used. 
Likewise  there  is  a  fine  boiler  and  this 
can  be  used  for  both  as  well  as  not,  sav- 
ing much  expense  in  equipment,  fuel  and 
labor.  The  steam  will  be  conveyed  under- 
ground to  the  new  building,  which  will 
cost  about  $4,000. 

The  manager,  J.  H.  A.  Jorgensen,  has 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  data  on  the  sub- 
ject and  applied  It  to  local  conditions, 
figuring  that  the  cost  of  laundrying  should 
not  exceed  say  $0.75  or  $1  per  family  per 
week,  probably  less,  depending  upon  mem- 
bership and  outside  business  and,  of 
course,  the  amount  and  kind  of  laundry 
of  each  family.  The  rough  work  will  be 
done  by  weight,  starched  and  fancy 
clothes  by  the  piece,  and  people  that  like 
frills  and  fancy  clothes  will  pay  more  of 
necessity  than  people  with  less  expen- 
sive tastes. 

The  Allen  County  Co-operative  Laundry 
of  Kansas  as  an  example  of  efficiency,  had 
240  members,  but  averaged  besides  about 
$75  worth  of  outside  business  a  week, 
which  nearly  paid  all  expenses,  giving 
the  laundry  work  for  members  for  almost 
nothing. 

The  fact  simply  remains  that  ordinary 
laundry  costs  are  nigh  and  very  high, 
that  the  simple  method  of  doing  business 
in  a  co-operative  laundry  cuts  down  the 
charge  to  very  little  besides  the  actual 
work  and  that  is  very  much  better  than 
letting  the  housewife  or  women  of  the 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

SendforColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

'  41  Commercial  St      San  Francisco,  California 


STUDY^HOME 


W  e  can  fit  you  for  a  position  whirh 
.   will  enable  you  to  command  a  large 
salary.  Si  xty  courses,  includingaKri- 
culture,  horticulture  and  automobile 
„     engineering. are thoroughand  practical 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  California  in 
19113.   50  page  catalogue  free. 
'MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  3  Underwood  Building  San  Franciooo 
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YOU 
ARE  a 


EVERY  HOME  LOVER 

On  the  Pacific  Coast 

NEEDS  THIS  BOOK 


END  your  name  and  address 
for  our  big,  new,  color-il- 
lustrated Catalog  of  Home 
Furnishings.  Don't  do  any 
purchasing  until  you  see  this 
wonderful  book.  Decide  after 
you  tot  this  big  book.  IT  IS 
FREE. 

Furnish  Your  Home 
at  Your  Own  Terms 

VOU  can  buy  what  you  want 

*  and  pay  later  In  small 
monthly  sums.  We  will  trust 
you  for  anything  you  need  and 
give  you  a  year  to  pay. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 
in  Your  Own  Home 

ask  no  security — no 
mortgage — no  notes — or  no 
interest.  Everything  is  strict- 
ly confidential.  Everything 
will  be  sent  on  approval,  and 
you  can  try  it  and  use  it  in 
your  home  for  30  days.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  you  can  re- 
s' turn  the  goods  to  us  and  we'll 
refund  your  money  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 

Y  OU  are  the  only  judge.  We 

*  ask  no  questions.  For  over 
thirty-five  years  we've  been 
furnishing  American  homes — 
we've  satisfied  thousands  of 
families  and  given  them  over 
one  year  to  pay  their  bill.  We'll 
do  the  same  for  you. 

Easy  Payments 

O  ECAUSE  of  our  enormous 
cash  capital  we  have  a 
trusting  power  that  enables  us 
to  offer  you  the  very  finest  fur- 
nishings made  on  credit  terms 
that  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered. 

We  Save  You  Money 

rtl'R  buying  power  is  so  great 
that  we  often  take  the  en- 
tire output  of  some  of  the 
largest  factories  in  the  country 
and  .through  this  power  we  are 
able  to  make  you  big  savings 
on  high  grade  furniture. 

Write  for  Our  Booh  Now 

C  IT  right  down  and  write  us 
^  a  postal  or  letter  for  your 
copy    of   our    Big,    Free  Book, 
before    you    forget    it.  We'll 
send  it  postpaid.     Bette"  write 
now.     Address  DEPT.  R.P. 
i  he  Bl&gesl  f  urniture  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
9  FLOORS  OF  FURNITURE — CARPETS 
— DRAPERIES — BEDDING — STOVES — 
CROCKERY  —  SILVERWARE  —  ETC. 

263  POST  STREET 

^SSkfciwVW^kV  San  Francisco 


Here's  a  Great  Bargain 
PARLOR  ROCKER. 

Of  solid  oak,  covered  with 
Madrid  leatherette,  the  finest 
substitute  for  real  leather  of 
life-long  wearing  powers. 
Frame  superbly  and  deeply 
carved,  broad  and  restful 
arms.  The  seat  is  set  over  oil 
tempered  springs,  retaining 
their  shape  always.  The 
rockers  are  substantially  made 
of  heavy  stock.  The  golden 
finish  is  very  select  and  shows 
up  beautifully  under  the  rich 
gloss.  A  true  representative 
of  Friedman  f>C 

values  «P  •  *OJ 

Send   $1.25  cash — 
75c  monthly. 


GREATEST 
CREDIT 
PLAX 
EVER  PUB 
•SENTED 

I  SEND 
I  TOUR 
§HAMB 

IOKTHIS 

BOOR 

FREE 


i:\tm  Special  Bargain. 

Beautiful  dining  table  of  spe- 
cially selected  oak,  mirror- 
like  finish.  The  quartered 
oak  top  is  45  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  extends  6  feet.  Has 
patent  smooth  running  ex- 
tension slides.  The  8-inch 
non-dividing  pedestal  is  elab- 
orately  turned,   supported  by 

massive  legs   $22  SO 

Send    $3.75    cash — 
$1.75  monthly. 


Highest  Grade  Mission 

Desk.  Made  through- 
out of  selected  quarter-9awed 
oak.  early  English  fumed 
oak  finish ;  28  inches  wide, 
43  inches  high.  Extra  large 
writing  lid  and  roomy  apace 
within.  Inside  nicely  ar- 
ranged with  small  shelves  and 
pigeon-holes.  Large,  deep 
drawer.     A  high-grade  article 

in  every  way  $12  35 

Send  $1.50  cash — 
75c  monthly. 


farm  slave  over  the  hot  tubs.  Whatever 
it  will  be  in  winter,  the  co-operative 
laundry  will  be  appreciated  in  summer. 

More  can  be  said  when  it  works  out, 
but  it  can  be  heralded  as  a  great  step 
forward  in  improvement  of  the  California 
farm  house. 


An  evangelist  was  once  conducting  joint 
revival  meetings  in  the  two  churches, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian,  of  a  small 


town.  Children's  meetings  Were  held 
every  day  at  the  close  of  school,  first  in 
one  church  and  then  in  the  other.  One 
day  two  girls  who  attended  the  .Presbyter- 
ian Church  were  discussing  the  meeting 
which  was  to  be  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church  that  afternoon,  and  Mary  asked — 
"What  would  you  do  if  they  were  to  asK 
you  to  pray?"  "I  wouldn't  do  it,"  answer- 
ed Martha.  "I'd  just  tell  them  I'm  a  Pres- 
byterian." 


UNCLE  SAM 


DELIVERS  OUR  TEAS 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 


'SA-SA-MA" 
'LONDON  BLEND" 
'DALMOY  BLEND' 


WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea. 

A  good  Kngllsh  Breakfast  Black  Tea. 

The  choicest  Black  Tea  the  world  produces 


60c  per  lb. 
50c  "  " 
75c     "  " 


FROM  IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

are  carefully  selected  and  blended  by  experts, 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins, 
offer  the  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 
Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to  - 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

COLOMBO  FOOCHOtt  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE,  DEPT.  1.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST-  SAN  Fit  AN  CI  SCO 


THE 

ANGLO -CEYLON 
COMPANY'S 
TEAS 


CUT  THIS  OUT 
This  Coupon  Entitles  Yoo 
to  A  Free  Simple  of 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  25,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  In  the  local  market  has  been 
rather  quiet  for  the  last  week,  though 
there  Is  a  fairly  steady  jobbing  business, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Little 
Northern  wheat  is  being  bought  by  local 
interests  at  present, 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.46    @  1.47V. 

Forty-fold    1.50    @1.52  y" 

Northern  Club    1.45  ©1.47% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

While  the  outlook  is  good  for  next 
year's  crop,  current  conditions  apparently 
do  not  warrant  any  further  decline,  and 
the  market  shows  a  firmer  tone  than  for 
some  weeks,  both  on  spot  and  futures 
Offerings  are  light,  and  fancy  feed  is 
little  higher,  though  the  demand  is  not 
very  active  at  the  moment. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%@1.42% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27% ©1.32% 

Common  Feed    1.25  ©1.27% 

OATS. 

The  movement  of  seed  oats,  though 
much  heavier  than  last  month,  is  not  up 
to  expectations.    There  is  a  very  fai 
supply  in  some  lines,   but  values  are 
steadily  held. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  ©1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Grav    Nominal 

Wn'te    1.50  ©1.55 

Black  Seed    2.50  ©3.00 

CORN. 

All  grades  are  little  more  than  nom 
lnal,  as  there  is  no  California  stock  of 
fered  locally,  and  Eastern  is  closely 
cleaned  up  on  the  spot.  Further  arriv 
als  are  due  in  a  few  weeks,  and  some 
what  lower  prices  are  expected.  A  little 
Egyptian  is  moving  at  the  range  quoted, 
and  considerable  Manchurian  brown  Egyp- 
tian is  offered  at  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  ©1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.57%  ©1.62% 

Kaffir    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  still  some  call  for  re-cleaned 
stock  for  seed,  but  ordinary  stock  re 
celves  little  attention.  Prices  show  no 
change. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $i  45 

Seed    1.65 

BEANS. 
The  only  feature  of  special 
this  week  is  the  sharp  advance  in  bayos, 
which  have  been  moving  off  rapidly  and 
are  now  becoming  very  scarce.    Prices  in 
other  lines  have  not  changed  since  last 
week,  but  all  descriptions  are  fairly  firm 
and  the  shipping  movement  has  so  far 
kept  up  decidedly  well.    Stocks  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  have  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  it  Is  expected  that  prices 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  present  level 
(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $375 

Blackeyes    4  00 

Cranberry  Beans  , . .  3*75 

Horse  Beans   1  90 

Small  Whites  475 

Large  Whites  '  3^0 

Limas    I  00 


51.50 
)1.70 

interest 


Pea 


©4.25 
©4.25 

©4.00 
©2.10 
©5.00 
©3.25 
©5.20 


Nominal 
©3.00 
©4.50 
©4.00 


lin*  ■■  .'  2.85 

Red  Kidneys   425 

Mexican  Red   , , , .  3*75 

SEEDS. 

Hemp  is  scarce  and  firm,  but  not  quota- 
bly  higher,  as  there  is  no  very  urgent 
demand.  Other  lines  continue  moderately 
active,  with  values  steady  at  the  former 
level. 

Alfalfa   12% ©15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb.. 

gg"E7   7  ©  7%" 

gggE   2%©  3% 

Jr1,1"^.  ;   2%@  2%c 

Timothy   71/c,  p  _ 

Yellow  Mustard  "  Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  steady  at  the  old  quota- 
tions demand  and  supply  being  about 
equal  in  the  local  market.  There  is  very 
little  shipping  business  from  this  port. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60    ©6  00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65    ©5  20 

Superfine    3.90  ©410 

Oregon  and  Washington..  490 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  increased  a  little,  but  are 
still  rather  small.  Local  conditions  show 
little  change,  as  the  arrivals  are  fully 
adequate  to  meet  the  limited  demand. 
Conditions  affecting  green  feed  and  the 
coming  hay  crop  are  extremely  favorable, 
and  buyers  are  accordingly  holding  off  as 
much  as  possible,  most  of  them  being  fair- 
ly supplied  by  former  purchasers.  While 
the  consumption  of  hay  is  larger  in  many 
places,  holders  In  the  country  show  In- 
creasing anxiety  to  sell,  though  still  hold- 
ing for  prices  above  parity  with  the  local 
market. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Offerings  of  bran  from  the  North  are 
rather  large,  and  there  is  some  weakness 
as  to  values,  though  prices  are  not  quota- 
bly  lower.  There  is  practically  no  cracked 
corn  in  the  market,  and  any  urgent  in- 
quiry might  bring  an  advance,  though 
new  stock  is  expected  shortly. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00©19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00@31.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Local  business  in  green  garden  truck  is 
extremely  quiet,  and  while  supplies  in 
most  lines  are  light,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar shortage.  Local  tomatoes  are  coming 
in  less  freely,  and  are  a  little  firmer  than 
before,  but  only  first-class  stock  receives 
much  attention.  Southern  tomatoes  are 
gradually  taking  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion, selling  at  50  to  85c  per  crate.  Some 
fairly  good  gren  peas  are  coming  from 
the  South,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  an 
advance  over  last  week,  while  string 
beans  are  in  poor  shape  and  lower.  Okra 
is  higher,  with  very  little  offered,  and 
sprouts  show  a  sharp  advance.  Mush- 
rooms are  an  item  of  some  importance 
Large  offerings  of  wild  stock  at  low 
prices  have  about  driven  cultivated 
mushrooms  out  of  the  ordinary  trade 
Celery  is  coming  in  freely,  and  the  de- 
mand is  seasonably  active. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

Cauliflower,  dozen   

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box!! 

Green  Peppers,  box  

Carrots,  per  sack  

Green  Peas,  Southern,  lb... 

String  Beans,  lb  

Summer  Squash,  lug  box... 

Okra,  box   

Tomatoes,  box 


PROOF 

is  easy  enough  to  talk  about — but  not  so  easy  to  show. 


READ  THIS  LETTER 


50@ 
25@ 
50  © 
6@ 
2© 
75c@  1.00 
1.00 
20@  75c 


1.50 
60c 
75c 
65c 
75c 
9c 
4c 


Eggplant,  box    40c@  1.00 


lb 


2© 


Lima  Beans 
Sprouts,  lb. 

Celery,  large  crate .* .'    2.25@  2.50 

Rhubarb,  box    75c(a)  1>25 

Lettuce,  crate    65c@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb   5®  i0c 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  are  moving  off  at  the  usual 
gradual  rate,  with  nothing  new  in  prices 
Onions  are  firmly  held  at  the  last  quota- 
tions, and  fancy  stock  finds  quite  a  good 
demand  at  the  top  price. 
Potatoes — 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1M(g>  2.00 

New  River  Whites   85c@  110 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1  00@  1  25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25©  1.40 

Onions:  Yellow  River,  ctl..$  1.75©  2.00 
Garlic,  per  lb   7@  8c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  turkey  trade  is  tTie  feature  of  the 
week.  It  is  still  impossible  to  tell  the 
final  results  of  the  Thanksgiving  trade 
the  market  at  the  present  moment  being 
rather  less  active  than  was  expected.  The 
week  opened  with  a  rush,  shipments  on 
Monday  being  twice  as  large  as  for  the 
same  date  last  year,  but  the  demand  was 
slow  in  developing,  and  prices  have  been 
hardly  up  to  expectations.  Chickens  re- 
ceived little  attention,  but  values  are  keDt 
about  up  to  last  week's  level. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28 

Fryers,  per  lb   ig 

Hens,  «xtra,  per  lb  ,  17 


_        „  Sept.  10,  1913. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  regarding  the  32-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Oil  Burning  Engine  and  No.  30  Pomona  Pump,  which 
you  sold  to  me,  will  say: 

We  started  pumping  July  2nd,  1913,  and  have  run  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  ever  since  that  date.  We  are  lift- 
ing the  water  224  feet.  Our  well  is  397  feet  deep.  The 
water  column  is  275  feet,  which  places  the  cylinder  of  the 
pump  51  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  and  122  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

We  pump  300  gallons  per  minute  running  the  engine  at 
normal  speed  and  the  pump  at  20  14  strokes  per  minute.  We 
use  about  three  gallons  of  oil  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  8  cents 
per  gallon,  $2.40  for  ten  hours. 

Neither  engine  nor  pump  has  given  us  any  trouble  what- 
ever. 

The  engine  runs  quiet  and  smooth  and  gives  more  power 
than  is  required  to  run  this  size  pump.  A  25-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  engine  would  drive  the  pump  with  ease. 

The  pump  runs  smooth  and  does  not  make  half  as  much 
noise  as  some  of  the  other  deep  well  pumps.  Over  four 
hundred  people  in  this  district  have  visited  our  pumping 
plant,  as  all  people  here  are  interested  in  irrigation  by 
pumping,  and  It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  have  the  best 
pumping  outfit  in  this  district. 

Before  contracting  for  the  Fairbanks-Morse  outfit.  I  had 
made  a  deal  for  another  kind  of  pump  and  engine,  but  after 
seeing  the  Fairbanks-Morse  outfit  sold  to  Mr.  S..  I  changed 
my  order  and  bought  the  outfit  we  now  have  and  am  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  both  engine  and  pump  and  can  recom- 
mend this  kind  of  engine  and  pump  to  anyone  wanting  a 
deep  well  pumping  outfit. 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


(Name  on  request.) 


We  can  prove  to  you  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump  for  all  pumping  where  a  deep 
lift  is  required.   Call  or  write  us  for  further  information. 

POMONA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Pomona,  California. 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

'  3.00 
8.00 
@22  c 
@27  c 


@22 
@29 
©19 
©18 


Geese,  per  pair   2 

Ducks,  doz   4. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21 

do   dressed    25 

BUTTER. 

The  holidays  cause  some  interruption 
of  trading  on  the  Exchange,  and  business 
fluctuates  greatly  from  day  to  day.  A 
gradually  increasing  shortage  of  first-class 
local  stock,  however,  has  caused  a  con- 
tinued advance  in  prices,  which  are  2c 
higher  than  a  week  ago  on  extras,  with 
a  slight  advance  on  firsts.  The  effect  of 
Australian  stock  Is  much  less  apparent 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...34%  35     35%  —     36  — 
Firsts  ....29     31     31%—     31%  — 
EGGS. 

The  feature  of  the  week's  trading  was 
the  exceptionally  high  price  record  made 
Saturday,  when  a  sudden  buying  move- 
ment on  the  Exchange  brought  extras  up 
to  65c.  This,  however,  was  due  merely 
to  a  temporary  shortage  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  the  market  has  dropped  back 
to  59c.  Extra  stock,  however,  is  very 
scarce,  and  business  Is  largely  on  stor- 
age and  pullets,  the  latter  having  ad- 
vanced 2c. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...57     59     65     —     59  — 
Selected 

Pullets...  52     54     54     —     54  — 
CHEESE. 

California  flats  are  firmly  held  at  the 
old  price,  while  Y.  A.'s  are  slightly  lower. 
Good  Monterey  cheese  has  taken  an  up- 
ward turn,  with  light  offerings. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  19  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  22  ©23  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Aside  from  the  large  demand  for  cran- 
berries usual  at  this  time  of  year,  trad- 
ing in  deciduous  fruits  is  decidedly  quiet. 
Eastern  cranberries  are  held  a  little 
firmer.  Huckleberries  also  are  a  little 
higher,  and  find  a  fair  demand.  Offer- 
ings of  other  berries  are  light,  and  very 
little  good  stock  is  coming  in.  Desirable 
offerings  are  firmly  held,  but  there  Is  lit- 
tle demand.  Apples  continue  very  firm, 
with  a  tendency  to  advance,  but  the  local 
movement  is  very  light,  and  the  demand 


for  pears,  etc.,  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing. Offerings  of  grapes,  though  limited, 
are  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  are 
moved  with  difficulty. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  6.00©  10.00 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00©  8.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   6©  9c 

Cranberries:  Coos  Bay,  box . .    2.25©  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   11.00@15.00 

Apples:  Baldwins    1.15*@  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10@  1.60 

Greenings    1.00@  1.35 

Bellefleur   1.25@  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.75 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00@  2.00 

Grapes:  Malaga,  crate   65c@  1.00 

Muscat    65®  90c 

Black,  lugs    65c@  1.25 

Tokay,  lugs    65c@  1.25 

Cornichon,  crate    65@  75c 

Quinces,  box    50c@  1.25 


Pomegranates,  box 


50  @  60c 


Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  continues  very  quiet, 
with  prices  unchanged  and  general  con- 
ditions about  the  same  as  for  several 
weeks  past.  While  there  is  an  active  job- 
bing trade  throughout  the  country,  most 
of  the  large  distributors  are  fairly  well 
supplied,  and  are  not  buying  to  any  ex- 
tent, while  the  local  packers  are  taking 
only  moderate  Interest  in  country  offer- 
ings, and  show  no  disposition  to  bid 
prices  up  above  the  present  level.  No 
particular  change  in  the  situation  is  ex- 
pected until  after  the  holidays,  when  a 
renewed  buying  movement  may  cause 
some  improvement  in  prices.  Prunes  are 
very  firm,  and  packers  are  asking  a  slight 
advance  on  the  larger  sizes,  which  are 
hard  to  find,  though  there  is  no  heavy 
outside  demand.  The  upward  tendency 
of  raisins  continues,  and  a  little  more- 
interest  is  reported  In  the  distributing 
trade.  Deliveries  to  the  Associated  Com- 
pany are  about  complete,  and  the  short- 
age of  the  crop  Is  well  established.  Apri- 
cots, peaches,  etc.,  are  quiet,  and  while- 
apricots  are  scarce  and  firm,  peaches  con- 
tinue a  little  easy,  with  a  good  many 
small  offerings  coming  out  in  the  country. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  spot  demand  for  California  prunes 
is  reported  to  be  good,  and  in  view  of 
slow  arrivals  and  closely  cleaned  up  stocks 
here  the  spot  market  Is  firm  on  the  basis 
of  the  quoted  prices  on  goods  ex  store. 
Few  Oregon  Italians  are  to  be  had  for 
shipment  from  the  Coast. 

"Little  or  no  demand  is  noted  for  for- 
ward shipment  apricots  or  peaches,  and 
the  demand  for  spot  stock  Is  of  the  light 
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jobbing  character  incident  to  the  season. 
The  general  tone  of  the  market  on  both 
varieties,  either  here  or  on  the  Coast,  is 
firm. 

"California  raisins  seem  to  be  getting 
little  attention  from  the  distributing 
trade  in  this  section.  The  Associated 
Company,  which  is  held  to  have  almost 
complete  control  of  the  situation,  is,  how- 
ever, holding  prices  firmly  up  to  its  quo- 
tations on  seeded  and  loose  Muscatels. 
Seedless  varieties  are  dull,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  these  has  an  easy  undertone  on 
resale  offerings,  which  are  said  to  be  avail- 
able at  a  little  under  the  Associated  quo- 
tations." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6y2@  8  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White    3    @  4y2c 

Black   2V2@  3%c 

Calimyrna    41/2C 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   5    @  6  c 

Peaches    4    @  4V2c 

Pears   6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4y2c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 

Citrus  Fruits 

The  demand  for  California  navels  is 
first  class  and  as  only  good  fruit  is  going 
East,  the  prices  are  consequently  good. 
Prom  Tulare  county  heavy  shipments  are 
being  made,  averaging  over  60  cars  per 
day.  From  Butte  county  only  a  few  cars 
are  going  out,  as  the  crop  is  late  and 
the  output  will  be  below  normal.  From 
the  southern  district  a  few  cars  are  be- 
ing sent  East  to  supply  the  holiday  trade; 
there  are  also  a  few  cars  of  late  valen- 
cias  held  over  from  last  season  that  are 
selling  on  the  Eastern  auctions  at  big 
prices,  ranging  from  $6  to  $10  per  box. 
The  late  rains  have  helped  the  growing 
fruit  immensely,  and,  barring  frosts,  the 
season  looks  very  promising.  Practically 
no  lemons  are  being  shipped. 

Arrivals  of  new  navel  oranges  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  buying  move- 
ment is  limited,  as  the  market  is  weak 
and  lower  prices  are  expected.  A  few 
especially  attractive  lots  are  bringing 
$3.25  or  over,  but  comparatively  little 
business  can  be  done  over  $3.  Valencias 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Lemons  show 
a  wider  range,  some  ordinary  stock  being 
lower,  while  strictly  fancy  lots  are  held 
at  an  advance. 
Oranges  (per  box) : 

New  Navels   $  2.25@  3.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00@  4.00 

Lemons    2.50(g)  6.50 

Limes    4.00@  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
as  practically  everything  has  been  sold. 
Walnuts  also  are  by  this  time  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  There  is  quite  an  active  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  country,  the  con- 
suming demand  showing  little  apparent 
curtailment  on  account  of  the  high  prices. 
Almonds,  new  crop: 

Nonpareils  

I  X  L   

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Hardshells  

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell   

No.  1  Hardshell   

Budded   

No.  2   


19  c 

i8y2c 

17%c 
15?ic 
i5y4c 

7  c 
16  c 

i5y2c 

19  c 

n%c 


HONEY. 


"Aj»  TRUE:  as  the  Name" 


'Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


The  demand  here  is  moderate  at  pres- 
ent, but  offerings  are  light  and  desirable 
grades  are  firmly  held  at  the  old  values. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6V2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Offerings  are  light  at  present,  with  lit- 
tle coming  in,  and  while  there  is  no 
very  urgent  demand,  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. 

Light  30    @32  o 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  trade  has  been  rather  quiet  for 
the  last  week.  Notwithstanding  the  scar- 
city reported  in  some  outside  markets, 
buyers  show  no  very  active  interest  at 
the  moment,  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  still  unsold  in  the  country  is 
firmly  held. 

1913  crop   20@25c 


"AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  In  lengths  of  ten  feet  each,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanized  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end, 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  Is  made  with  the  "lock  seam"  or 
turned  joint— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  70%  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  Is  practically  indestructible,  and  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  in  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  Is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — in  fact,  anything  in 
sheet  inetal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY  ™  ™&st%ffi£lg'nM** 


Live  Stock. 

Beef  stock  Is  reported  hardly  as  firm 
as  last  week,  though  offerings  are  lim- 


ited. The  importation  of  Australian  beef 
is  said  to  be  having  some  effect  on  the 
market.  Calves  are  scarce,  and  sheep  are 
firmly  held  since  feed  conditions  have 
improved. 

Steers:  No.  1    7%@  7»/2c 

No.  2    7    @  7y4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%@  6y2c 

No.  2   5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  5  c 

Calves:  Light    7y2@  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7%c 

Heavy    5y2(5>  6y2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8    @  8y4c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   SV*@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    iVi@  4y2c 

Ewes   3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13%@14  c 

WOOL. 

No  change  is  reported  here,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  prospect  of  improvement 
until  the  spring  shearing  starts,  as  buy- 
ers are  taking  no  interest  in  such  offer- 
ings as  are  still  held  in  the  country. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @  6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  as  last  quoted, 
but  business  is  very  quiet  and  supplies 
light.  Owing  to  the  usual  condition  of 
the  hides  at  this  time  of  year,  a  little 
easier  market  is  expected,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  lower  prices  as  yet. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  15y>c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...  16  c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   26    @27  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large    $2.75 

Medium    2.25 

Small    1.00 

Colts   25    @  50c 

Dry   75    @  2.00 

HORSES. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks, 
good-sized  shipments  of  outside  stock  are 
being  placed  on  the  local  market,  includ- 
ing a  fair  number  of  medium  to  heavy 
drafters  of  desirable  breed,  as  well  as 
some  first-class  stock  of  lighter  weights. 
Local  buyers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
the  sales  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
really  first-class  horses  bring  prices  with- 
in the  range  quoted,  though  comparative- 
ly few  horses  are  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
tory. Aside  from  the  local  requirements, 
there  is  more  demand  in  the  country 
than  there  has  been. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over   $275(5)325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  100@150 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs.  .,-   1500200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


The  Layne    Bowler  System 

The   Most  Economical   Pumping  System 

MANY  years  of  successful  use  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is  the  most  economical 
pumping  system.   Low  cost  to  install ;  low  operating  cost ; 

increased  water  supply;  sturdy,  durable  construction — built  to 
stand  constant  wear — these  are  the  vital  points  that  distinguish 
the  Layne  &  Bowler  System,  and  make  it  the  cheapest.  Layne  & 
Bowler  pumps  are  simple  in  construction,  requiring  little  or  no 
attention  after  once  installed.  They  are  constructed  to  eliminate 
the  old  style  well  pit,  and  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top  of 
the  ground.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  insures  you  a  depend- 
able water  supply  at  less  cost.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water 
experts.  They  will  assist  you  to  solve  your  water  developing  prob- 
lems.   This  service  is  free  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  all  about  the 
development  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  the  story 
of  its  many  successful  users.  "Let  the  World's  Largest 
Water  Developers  solve  your  Pumping  Problems." 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
San  Francisco  Office,  S08  Kohl  Bids. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

WATER  IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
farm.  Irrigation  economically  and  In- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  continu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  the  Jackson 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47-B. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-381  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angelesi  212  North  Los  An«eles  St. 
Works t  West  Berkeley,  California. 


-TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THANKSGIVING-) 

We  want  the  farmers  of  California  to  raise  ten  thousand  head  of  choice  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  trade.  Last  year  we  sold  fancy  dressed  turkeys  *• 
high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  Commence  now  to  get  your  turkeys  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  Have  them  as  large  and  fat  as  possible.  Write  us  im- 
mediately how  many  head  you  will  have  ready  for  sale  at  this  time,  as  we  want 
to keep  in  touch  with  you  frojn  now  on  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Send  us  the  names  of  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  turkeys  and  about  how  many 
head  each  one  has  on  hand,  ana  we  will  certainly  make  it  to  your  object  to  do  so. 

Mark  and  consign  all  produce  you  have  on  band  to  us  at  San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  PRICE  4k  CO.,  General  Prodnce  Commission  Merchants.  211-217  Clny  
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FRUIT  GRADERS 


The  Schmeiser  Olive  Grader. 

Separates  the  Extra  Fancy  Grade  First — Saves  Money 
Grades  the  fruit  in  five  sizes. 
The  Best  Graders  for  Olives,  Prunes,  Apples,  Lemons,  Oranges. 

For  further  information  write 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA, 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separators, 
McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches, 

Schmeiser  Improved  Portable  Automatic  Derrick, 
Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker. 

"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


with 

the  least 


I 


The  James  Oliver 

No.  1 1  Sulky  will  do  more 
work  and  better  work,  with  less 
exertion,  than  any  other  Sulky— be- 
cause of  many  exclusive  features 
found  only  on  this  particular  plow. 

The  plow  that  meets  the  soil  more  than  half  way. 
Let  us  tell  you  why — we'll  be  glad  of  the  chance. 

Write  for  catalogue  P,  giving  full  description  of  this  plow  and  com- 
plete line  of  Oliver  plows.  Implements,  etc. 
OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  San  Francinvo.  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 

HP 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Snrface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  K  Is  made  with  a  lock  seam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
lvose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMKS-1HV  [\  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Franclnco. 


Letting 
Hercules  Help 


So  you  can't  understand  how  I  grow  'em?  Easy!  Just  get 
your  tree  started  right — that's  the  big  thing.  Setting  out  a 
young  tree  in  a  spaded  hole  isn't  planting  the  tree — it's 
burying  it.  Take  my  tip  and  blast  your  holes  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

Hercules  Dynamite  shakes  up  the  ground,  mashes  up 
the  hardpan,  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow  and  get 
nourishment. 

Hercules  Dynamite  does  the  work  of  a  couple  of  hired 
men — without  board  or  keep. 

Hercules  Dynamite  lets  me  blast  in  the  Fall  when  things  are  slack. 
The  holes  are  open  to  the  weather  all  winter  and  I  put  out  the  trees 
in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  a  quicker,  cheaper,  better  way  to  plant.  It 
means  a  tree  that  bears  quicker  and  better.  That's  why  I  use 
Hercules.    That's  how  I  grow  'em.    Do  you  understand  now? 

Write  for  a  booklet  on  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
and  learn  why  dynamite  pays.    Address  Dept.  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The    Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
that  has  solved  the 
cheap  fuel  qnestion 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used.  It  will  do 
all  that  is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  Is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 

Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutoh  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  la 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 


■  rcLivousm 

THe'lMPCRIAClS  THI  BfST 
LOW  IN  THf  WORLD  NO  MtSTAKC 
ANO  VOO  KNOW  IT. 


Molds.  Landsldes  and  Shares  are  In- 
terchangeable, In  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  Iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE!  DISTRIBUTORS. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company 


Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  Humboldt  counties. 


The  Land  of 
OPPORTUNITY 

Literature  on  request. 


J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  A. 
808  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  23. 
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Forty-Th<r£*  'car 


Nevada  Range  Sheep  in  Winter. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Prof.  B.  P.  KENNEDY. 
University  of  Nevada.] 

Almost  every  camper  or  fisherman  or  mountain  "hiker"  has  some 
time  or  other  become  acquainted  with  bands  of  sheep  on  the  ranges  in 
summer  when  water,  grass,  and  flowers  are  plentiful  and  the  surround- 
ings congenial,  but  few  except  those  actually  engaged  in  the  sheep  in- 
dustry know  the  hardships  and  anxieties  encountered  in  supplying  food 
through  the  long,  dreary,  desolate  winters  of  a  Nevada  desert. 

At  this  time  the  grass  is  dried  up,  and  many  of  the  summer  forage 
plant*  have  completed  their  work  for  the  season  and  shed  their  leaves. 

In  order  that  the  writer's  curiosity  might  be  satisfied,  he  accompanied 
the  sheepherders  for  a  month  during  the  middle  of  winter. 

As  is  well  known,  the 
high  mountains  of  Ne- 
vada, the  mecca  for 
sheep  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  are  made 
inaccessible  by  cold  and 
deep  snow  in  winter. 
The  sheepman  is  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  great 
flat  desert  valleys  and 
the  adjoining  foothills. 
Some  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  springs  are  able 
to  keep  their  sheep  in 
the  lowlands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the 
State,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  compelled  to 
drive  their  bands  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to 
the  southern  deserts. 
The  first  band  followed 
by  the  writer  consisted 
of  1500  sheep,  includ- 
ing 35  bucks.  They  were 
•f  good  grade,  having 
a  considerable  part  of 
Lincoln  and  Hampshire 
blood  in  them. 

At  sunrise,  which  luckily  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  not  very  early, 
the  sheep  start  out  to  feed.  Owing,  we  presume,  to  cold  and  hunger 
combined,  they  travel  at  a  rapid  pace,  about  a  mile  an  hour,  at  the 
same  time  covering  several  small  hills  and  valleys.  The  plant  utilized 
most  at  first  was  the  common  black  sage  (Artemisia  tridentata),  a 
plant  ordinarily  scorned  by  them  in  the  summer  months.  As  soon  as 
the  keen  edge  was  taken  from  their  appetities  they  became  more  fas- 
tidious and  settled  down  to  find  more  choice  pickings.  These  consisted 
<f  the  western  needle  grass  (Stipa  occidentalis),  a  native  blue  grass 
(Poa  sandbergii),  the  bunch  grass  (Eriocoma  cuspidata),  a  grass  well 
known  to  the  early  emigrants  coming  across  the  plains  because  of  its 
abundance  and  nutritious  qualities,  and  some  patches  of  rye  grass 
(ElymusJ  and  wheat  grass  (Agropyron).  In  the  center  of  the  stools 
of  these  grasses  there  was  still  several  inches  of  green  forage  which 
was  eagerly  sought  after.  Quite  frequently  the  smaller  stools  of  the 
bunch  grass  would  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  left  untouched,  per- 
haps because  it  might  take  too  long  to  select  the  leaves  from  the  gritty 
roots.  The  native  blue  grass  suffered  considerably  from  the  numerous 
feet  disturbing  the  soil  from  around  the  roots,  thereby  leaving  them 
exposed  to  the  drought  and  cold. 


The  Herder  and  His  Flock  in  the  Sierra  Pastures. 


The  western  needle  grass  shown  in  the .  \  is  particularly 

happy  in  its  choice  of  a  place  to  grow.  i*^.^ong  the  rocks  on  small 
promontories,  which  were  abundant  in  the  region,  this  grass  was  plen- 
tiful. The  sheep  clambered  over  the  rocks  after  the  grass,  but  were 
unable  to  disturb  its  strong  foothold. 

To  digress  from  the  forage  plants  for  a  moment,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  relate  a  little  of  the  social  side  of  things  and  how  we  ourselves 
foraged.  Our  companion,  the  sheepherder,  was  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Renaud,  at  least  that  is  as  near  the  sound  of  the  name  as  we 
could  make  out.  His  chief  characteristics  were  good  nature,  better  legs, 
and  a  fondness  for  garlic  beyond  description.  As  it  is  very  easy  to 
offend  even  the  lower  classes  of  that  polite  nation,  and  being  his  guest, 
the  writer  consumed  but  did  not  enjoy  garlic  raw  and  garlic  cooked, 
garlic  chopped  and  garlic  whole,  but  when  it  came  to  rice  pudding  a  la 

chopped  garlic,  our  sys- 
tem rebelled.  So  it  be- 
came necessary  for  us 
to  become  cook  and  oc- 
casionally sneak  back 
from  the  sheep  between 
regular  meal  times  to 
prepare  something  a  la 
American.  It  was  the 
rule  of  camp  to  bring 
in  a  pail  of  water  into 
the  tent  before  retiring 
for  the  night.  The  place 
for  this  seemed  to  be 
just  at  my  pillow,  and 
although  we  retired 
with  most  of  our  clothes 
on  and  numerous  blank- 
ets, leaving  only  an 
aperture  in  the  nature 
of  a  funnel  to  breathe 
through,  the  mornings 
were  decidedly  cold.  At 
least  the  pail  of  water 
was  frozen  through 
solid.  The  condition  of 
the  tent  could  well  be 
described  as  a  furnace 
by  night  and  an  icicle 
by  morning.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  stove  and  kindling  were  so  handy  to  the  bed  that  by  sitting  up 
in  bed  we  could  light  the  fire  readily  and  warm  up  the  tent  in  half  an 
hour. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  large  heart-shaped  leafed  sunflower 
(Balsamorhiza  sagittata)  was  quite  abundant  on  certain  slopes.  Un- 
like the  oval  leafed  or  common  sunflower  (Wyethia  mollis),  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  greatly  relished,  even  when  dried  up.  An  important 
shrub  is  thebitter  brush  (Kunzia  tridentata),  so  named  from  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the  rose  family,  and  is  profusely  cov- 
ered with  yellow  flowers  in  spring.  The  leaves  remain  on  the  shrub 
all  winter  and  are  shaped  with  three  short  little  teeth  at  the  end  like 
the  sagebrush,  but  are  dark  green  instead  of  gray.  The  young,  tender 
shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth  are  eaten  extensively.  This  process 
of  winter  pruning,  when  continued  for  a  succession  of  years,  changes 
the  nature  of  the  branches  to  such  an  extent  that  when  compared  with 
plants  that  have  never  been  grazed  one  would  hardly  credit  them  as 
being  the  same  species.  An  introduced  plant  over  a  considerable  part 
of  this  range  was  the  "filaree"  or  alfilaria  or  stork 's-bill  (Erodium 

{Continued  on  Page  5^0.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  weekending  at  5  p.m.,  Dec.  2,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
WTeek. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.82 

6.85 

10.14 

56 

38 

Red  Bluff 

.84 

5.26 

5.88 

60 

40 

Sacramento    ,  . 

.94 

4  63 

3.81 

60- 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.12 

6  65 

4  29 

66 

48 

San  Jose  

.74 

4.27 

3.34 

64 

38 

Fresno  

.24 

2.22 

2  10 

62 

36 

Independence... 

.01 

2  97 

2  04 

56 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.24 

4.92 

3  62 

62 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

2.98 

2.44 

70 

44 

San  Diego  

.00 

2.29 

1  41 

64 

46 

The  Week. 


The  sun  seems  to  have  changed  his  spots  this 
this  week  to  allow  about  700  California  preachers 
to  go  dry-shod  over  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
where  they  are  assembled,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  University  manage- 
ment, to  take  a  short  course  in  pulpit  agriculture. 
So  great  a  thing  was  never  done  for  preachers 
before  ;  Eastern  agricultural  colleges  have  rounded 
them  up  by  scores  by  half-rate  railway  fares,  and 
■cut-rate  beds  and  board,  but  California  does  things 
'ansome,  with  nothing  to  pay  from  the  first  car- 
step  at  the  home  town  to  the  last  yellow  leg  of  a 
chicken  at  the  University's  poultry  factory.  The 
University  has  certainly  taken  a  flank  movement 
on  the  hosts  of  Satan  and  will  fill  the  preachers 
with  new  suggestions  for  effective  wdrk  for  good 
living  through  better  understanding  of  the  prac- 
tices and  purposes  of  our  great  rural  industry — 
all  of  which  are,  in  their  essence,  designed  to 
bring  men  nearer  to  God  and  to  their  fellow-men 
in  good  work  and  righteous  living.    These  700 
California  preachers  are  invited  to  listen,  during 
four  days,  to  nearly  100  sermons  on  agriculture, 
each  a  full  hour  in  length.    Of  course,  no  one 
•can  hear  them  all,  but  there  they  are,  being 
reeled  off  by  leather-lunged  University  professors, 
four  speaking  at  once  (in  separate  assembly  rooms, 
of  course)  and  everyone  is  invited  to  take  all  his 
ears  are  long  enough  to  reach.    May  flies  skate 
their  bald  pates  whenever  they  seek  the  refuge 
which  their  own  parishioners  enjoy!    It  is  surely 
great,  this  Minister's  Week  at  the  University 
Farm. 

The  Month's  Storms. 

While  the  University  of  California  is  thus  pro- 
moting agriculture  spiritually,  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  is  looking  after  material  interests,  for 
Father  Ricard  is  still  hitting  it  up  for  a  wet  year. 
He  publishes  the  following: 

"The  dates  for  storms  on  the  Pacific  coast  dur- 
ing December  are : 

"No.  1— December  1,  7,  14,  20,  27  and  Janu- 
ary 3. 


"No.  2— December  4,  11,  17,  23,  30  and  Janu- 
ary 6. 

"Some  of  the  storms  will  coalesce.  The  first 
list  stands  for  that  kind  of  storms  that  go  east 
along  the  northern  tier  of  States,  showing  there 
presence  here  only  by  successive  cloud  formations. 
The  second  list  is  more  likely  to  benefit  central 
and  southern  California. 

"The  storms  of  December  4  and  11  will  be  very 
severe,  across  the  whole  country,  and  the  worst 
storms  of  the  month.  December  is  expected  to  be 
wetter  than  usual,  with  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
northern  and  northeastern  mountains." 

And  thus  our  Weather  Prophets  are  unanimous 
again.  Mr.  Blochman  lifted  his  voice  two  weeks 
ago,  and  before  that  we  ourselves  declared  that 
"as  goes  November  so  goes  the  year."  It  was  a 
gem  of  prescience ! 


Calling  Upon  Caesar. 

There  was  a  great  and  good  display  at  Oroville 
last  week,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  W.  P. 
Hammon,  the  well  known  gold-dredger,  should  be 
credited  with  saying:  "This  section  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  centers 
of  the  world,  and  there  is  much  more  money 
in  the  fruit  industry  than  mining.  Ten  acres  of 
olives  will  produce  $3000.  What  will  10.000  acres 
planted  to  olives  produce?  Easily  between 
$2,500,000  and  $3,000,000  a  year.  This  sum  is 
greater  than  the  output  of  all  the  dredgers  in  any 
one  year,  and  the  land  will  never  wear  out.  And 
remember  that  this  is  only  one  crop."  Mr.  Ham- 
mon was  a  fruit  grower  before  he  sank  to  mining, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  his  return  to  his  first  love. 

But  there  was  one  thing  publicly  done  at  Oro- 
ville which  was  an  unnecessary  slight  on  Cali- 
fornia pomologists.  A  current  dispatch  from  Oro- 
ville says : 

"The  aid  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  solicited  by  the  olive  grow- 
ers of  Butte  county  to  develop  a  distinctive  Cali- 
fornia olive  adapted  particularly  for  pickling  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  In 
olive  groves  planted  to  mission  olives  certain 
trees  will  be  found  upon  which  the  olives  ripen 
earlier  than  on  other  trees.  Some  trees  are  found 
upon  which  the  fruit  is  larger,  and  hence  better 
adapted  to  pickling  purposes.  The  type  of  olive 
that  it  is  desired  to  perfect  is  one  that  will  ripen 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  will  bear  large 
olives  adapted  for  pickling  purposes.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  can  be  accomplished  through  se- 
lection, and  the  aid  of  experts  has  been  asked  to 
perform  this  work." 

Of  course  it  can,  if  it  should  really  appear  that 
such  variations  exist  and  are  not  dependent  upon 
local  growing  conditions.  And  this  work  can  be 
done  by  the  pomologists  of  the  California  Ex- 
periment Station.  One  of  our  local  troubles  is 
that  distance  lends  too  much  charm  to  investi- 
gators, and  they  are  apt  to  be  called  from  a  dis- 
tance to  do  things  for  which  our  own  men  are 
better  qualified.  We  held  our  tongue  a  time  ago, 
when  we  had  something  to  do  with  investigation, 
and  such  an  utterance  might  be  attributed  to 
jealousy.  Now  we  can  freely  say  that  such  an 
appeal  looks  ill.  It  is  not  only  unjust  to  our  own 
distinguished  experts,  but  it  conveys  to  the  world 
an  idea  that  we  look  upon  California  as  merely  a 
province  and  not  as  a  sovereign  State. 


Harvard  Promotes  the  Pig. 

Speaking  about  the  popularity  of  educational 
efforts  for  agriculture,  there  comes  frequently  the 
intimation  that  even  the  oldest  institutions  are 
trying  to  "enter  into  the  life  of  the  people,"  for 
the  people's  good  and  their  own — which  is  per- 
fectly proper.    It  seems  that  one  man  of  science 


recently  said  that  the  pig  was  naturally  low,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  At  that,  Dr.  Austin 
Peters  of  Harvard  rises  to  declare:  "The  pig  is* 
naturally  a  gentleman.  It  is  man  who  has  made 
him  what  he  is.  The  popular  idea  that  swine  ap- 
preciate lemon  rinds,  orange  peels  and  banana 
skins  as  a  diet  is  one  of  the  popular  fallacies.  The 
pig  should  have  a  clean,  dry  bed  to  sleep  in,  its 
pen  should  be  kept  clean  and  it  should  be  properly 
fed."  All  of  which  is  perfectly  good  pig  farming, 
and  its  proclamation  from  Harvard  will  help  some 
people  to  the  truth,  although  the  pig  among  his 
friends  needs  no  crest. 

Gather  Up  Some  Money. 

We  suggested  last  week  that  to  get  anywhere 
with  the  realization  of  fair  agricultural  credit  in 
California  it  is  necessary  that  all  our  agricultural 
clubs  and  societies,  small  and  great,  get  busy  with 
discussions  which  promote  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  and  what  it  is  necessary  for 
each  man  to  believe  and  do  toward  the  realization 
of  it.   If  any  reader  has  a  notion  that  money  will 
be  flung  down  upon  us  by  a  sun-spot,  as  Father 
Ricard 's  rain-storms  are,  he  may  as  well  purge 
himself  of  that  notion  at  once.   Money  is  the  pro- 
duct of  work.    Just  as  a  man  may  fill  his  own 
pocket  with  wages  or  with  profits  on  things  made 
or  grown  for  sale,  so  a  group  of  men  assembled  in 
an  association  may  assemble  money,  money  of 
their  own  and  money  which  is  to  rent,  by  earnest 
and  persistent  work.    WThen  this  money  is  their 
own  savings  or  profits  it  is  a  question  of  thrift 
whether  any  accumulates  or  not;  when  the  money 
is  rented,  the  rate  depends  largely  upon  what  the 
owner  thinks  of  you  and  your  job.  Making 
money  available  for  agriculture  is  then  a  two- 
fold effort;  getting  a  grip  on  your  own  pocket 
and  getting  an  arm  firmly  but  lovingly  around 
the  other  fellow's  neck.    In  neither  of  these  is  a 
man  wholly  sufficient  unto  himself;  that  is,  disre- 
garding misers,  a  man  can  save  his  own  money 
better  if  he  is  associated  with  savers,  just  as  surely 
as  he  can  part  with  it  more  easily  when  he  is  as- 
sociated with  spenders.    Therefore,  men  must  get 
together  to  save.   Beyond  individual  savings,  the 
experience  of  Europe  clearly  shows  that  a  man 
alone  can  never  impress  money  owners  with  his 
desirability  as  a  borrower  as  a  group  of  men  of 
the  same  quality  and  the  same  purposes  can  do 
and  have  done.    Now,  to  make  these  truths  op- 
erative, work  must  be  done.    It  may  be  exhorta- 
tion and  demonstration ;  it  may  be  the  securing 
of  laws  which  will  enable  associations  of  savers 
to  receive  deposits  and  make  loans  of  their  own 
money,  etc.  Whatever  laws  now  exist  under  which 
this  business  could  be  done  should  be  studied  to 
determine  their  adequacy,  and  if  not  adapted  to 
the  problem  new  laws  must  be  secured.  European 
countries  have  whole  law  books  full  of  laws  to 
help  farmers  finance  themselves  and  establish 
credit.  It  will  take  work  to  find  out  just  what  we 
have  and  just  what  we  need,  and  no  State  in  the 
Union  has  more  able  lawyers  in  participation  or 
sympathy  with  agriculture  than  California  has. 
They  will  work  like  beavers  whenever  their  fel- 
low farmers  come  together  and  ask  this  public 
service  of  them.  Then  there  is  work  to  be  done  to 
shape  public  opinion  on  this  subject  of  fairer  rates 
and  terms  on  money  for  agriculture,  and  in  this 
beneficent  work  farmers'  organizations  should 
labor  with  social,  economic  and  political  associa- 
tions to  secure  their  serious  consideration  of  the 
many  questions  involved.    One  state-wide  organ- 
ization, the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  has 
already  entered  this  field  on  its  own  initiative,  be- 
cause it  counts  it  of  the  broadest  industrial  sig- 
nificance, and  has  a  committee,  headed  by  our 
leading  agricultural  economist,  Edward  F.  Adams 
of  San  Francisco,  conducting  a  special  inquiry 
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into  agricultural  credit  conditions  in  California. 
Every  other  public  welfare  organization  in  the 
State  will  follow  this  lead  if  the  associated  farm- 
ers of  California  call  upon  them  for  it.  This  effort 
for  favoring  public  opinion  requires  work  from 
those  in  the  farming  interests  and  all  their  so- 
cieties should  take  it  up. 


Top  Money  and  Bottom  Money. 

We  started  the  foregoing  paragraph  with  a 
definite  and  specific  suggestion  in  mind,  but 
tripped  into  a  generalization.  We  have  to  begin 
over.  Every  farmer  is  watching  now  to  see  how 
«oon  the  top  water  will  reach  down  to  the  bottom 
water  and  thus  insure  a  season's  thrift  on  field 
crops  or  fruits  which  are  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. When  top  and  bottom  water  join,  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  reciprocal  action  of  capil- 
larity and  gravity  which  do  subterranean  ragging 
with  each  other  to  the  continuous  joy  of  thirsty 
rootlets.  Of  course,  sometimes  a  cloud  may  burst 
over  an  area  of  wash  soil  and  gravity  alone  may 
s^ak  the  whole  mass  to  the  bedrock,  but  sand  and 
gravel  cannot  hold  the  moisture,  and  drouth  soon 
follows  drenching.  Enduring  and  adequate  mois- 
ture is  the  product  of  ground  water  and  cloud 
water  acting  together,  and  bottom  water  is  the 
earth's  welcome  to  the  rainfall  and  at  the  same 
time  its  guaranty  of  efficiency.  So  it  is  with 
money ;  the  money  which  is  in  a  man  is  the  surety 
that  he  can  use  in  a  business-like  way  the  money 
which  he  reaches  for.  At  the  same  time  the  money 
which  he  has  brings  other  money  within  his  reach. 
It  was  for  an  ignoble  purpose  that  Iago  cried  to 
Roderigo:  "put  money  in  thy  purse;  follow  these 
wars ' ' — but  the  advise  is  just  as  good  for  an  hon- 
orable enterprise.  If  our  agricultural  organiza- 
tions are  to  turn  the  trade  in  money  to  their  ad- 
vantage, they  must  first  gather  money  of  their 
own.  The  modern  agricultural  use  of  money 
began  that  way.  The  first  thing  the  handful  of 
German  farmers,  who  started  a  credit  society 
sixty  years  ago,  did  was  to  put  up  a  little  silver, 
getting  a  little  interest  thereon  and  loaning  the 
accumulation  at  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  more  to 
fello.w-members  who  needed  to  use  it.  This  method 
is  still  extant  and  in  operation.  California  farm- 
ers will  never  have  to  do  it  in  such  a  small  way  as 
those  German  peasants  did,  but  the  principle  still 
lives  and  has  vivifying  power.  Every  association 
should  gather  money  from  its  own  membership ; 
every  non-profit  organization  should  accumulate 
money.  If  there  are  no  laws  to  authorize  and 
safeguard  such  accumulations,  let  them  be  made. 
Just  as  soon  as  this  is  started  these  organizations 
begin  to  have  power  and  they  insure  the  lives  of 
the  organizations  themselves.  Anyone  is  apt  to 
get  weary  of  membership  in  a  society  which  only 
talks  and  resolves,  perorates  and  philanders;  but 
fill  the  society's  purse,  begin  to  do  some  business 
with  its  funds,  and  its  members  will  stick  like  flies 
to  a  sugar-bucket.  Therefore  we  say  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farming  clubs  and  societies,  exchanges  and 
associations,  begin  to  think  concretely;  see  what 
it  is  necessary  to  do  to  add  deposit  and  loan  fea- 
tures to  your  organizations.  Do  not  wait  for  a 
lot  of  smart  financial  Alexanders  to  offer  you  slots 
to  put  your  money  into.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to 
handle  your  own  money  for  your  own  purposes, 
all  the  world  will  have  money  for  you  to  handle 
in  the  same  way.  That  is  the  universal  European 
way. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Deep  Plowing  in  Old  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of  apricots, 
prunes  and  peaches.  The  soil  has  never  been 
plowed  at  a  depth  greater  than  six  inches.  Would 


ic  be  advisable  to  plow  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
providing  three  feet  should  be  left  on  either 
side  of  the  rows  with  a  plowing  of  not  more  than 
six  inches?  A  theory  has  been  advanced  to  me 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  thinned  out 
the  same  as  the  limbs  and  that  consequently  the 
roots  which  would  be  cut  off  by  deep  plowing 
would  not  impair  the  condition  of  the  trees,  but 
on  the  other  hand  would  tend  to  benefit  the  trees. 
This  idea  hardly  seemed  logical  to  me  and  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  any  suggestion  you  might  give. 
— Grower,  Hollister. 

Without  assenting  at  all  to  the  story  that  trees 
which  are  growing  moderately  and  bearing  well 
need  root  thinning,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
deeper  plowing  can  be  undertaken  in  the  way  you 
suggest  without  injury  to  the  trees,  providing  too 
many  large  roots  are  not  encountered.  It  would 
be  wise  to  start  in  as  you  propose,  and  if  too  many 
roots  are  encountered  make  the  plowing  a  little 
shallower.  Small  surface  roots  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  large  roots  cannot  be  too  fre<>u. 
interfered  with  without  injury  to  the  trees.  The 
benefit  to  the  trees  would  consist  not  in  root  re- 
moval, but  in  laying  a  foundation  for  better  culti- 
vation afterward,  which  would  conserve  more 
moisture  for  the  use  of  the  trees.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  however,  that  orchards  should  be  cap- 
able of  being  plowed  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep. 

Grass  for  Hillsides. 

To  the  Editor :  What  kind  of  grass  would  do 
well  in  the  Napa  hills,  which  have  been  burned 
over?   The  soil  is  red  and  black. — R.  L.  A.,  Atlas. 

Unless  the  land  is  somewhat  moist  in  the  sum- 
mer by  seepage  from  higher  lands,  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  getting  a  stand  of  perennial  grasses  on 
it  without  irrigation.  The  annual  plants  which 
compose  most  of  the  California  rainy-season  pas- 
turage, and  dry  feed  after  that  if  not  over- 
stocked, are  self-sown.  You  will  get  a  lot  of 
them  soon  in  spite  of  the  burning,  for  they  come 
from  the  seed  each  year  and  the  fire  has  not 
killed  it.  You  can  improve  the  pasturage  by 
scattering  wild  oats,  burr  clover,  alfilaria,  and 
in  that  way  assist  in  multiplying  good  plants, 
but  for  sod-grasses,  such  as  they  have  in  rainy- 
summer  regions,  you  cannot  get  them  on  dry 
lands  without  water. 


Irregular  Imperial  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  winter  of  1897-98  I  set 
out  an  orchard  of  25  acres  of  Imperial  prunes,  24 
feet  apart,  interplanted  with  apricots,  half  of  the 
latter  having  since  been  pulled  up.  .  At  the  same 
time  I  planted  15  acres  immediately  adjoining, 
with  the  same  varieties  of  trees.  Neither  of  the 
orchards  bore  until  the  owners  began  to  spray  for 
thrips,  and  for  the  last  two  years  to  irrigate.  The 
25-acre  patch  had  two  years  ago  a  heavy  applica- 
tion of  complete  commercial  fertilizer.  The  15- 
acre  patch,  from  which  all  the  interplanted  apri- 
cots were  removed,  has  now  for  three  years  been 
paying  handsomely.  The  25  acres  bear  almost 
nothing  in  the  way  of  prunes,  the  only  crop  being 
where  the  apricots  are  interplanted.  The  apricots 
bear  satisfactorily.  Can  you  make  a  long-distance 
diagnosis?  I  am  frank  to  say  I  cannot  here  on 
the  ground.  The  owner  has  somewhere  seen  some 
account  of  the  benefits  of  root  pruning  as  applied 
to  apple  trees,  and  is  in  the  notion  of  trying  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  subsoiler,  cutting  off  the  shallower 
roots.  The  largest  trees  are  the  laziest.  If  root 
pruning  with  a  subsoiler  is  to  be  recommended, 
when  should  it  be  done,  how  deep  and  how  far 
apart  should  the  subsoiler  furrows  be,  assuming 
that  the  subsoiler  is  not  to  be  run  in  each  plow 
furrow? — Reader,  San  Jose. 

We  are  unable  to  submit  confidently  any  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  interesting  behavior  of  the 
trees.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  apricots  in- 
duces fruiting  of  the  prunes  because  free  wood 
growth  is  interfered  with  through  root  crowding 
in  the  soil,  or  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
prunes  could  be  pollinated  from  the  apricot,  are 
merely  conjectures  between  which  we  cannot  in- 
telligently choose.   Burbank  has  shown  that  the 


prune  and  apricot  can  be  successfully  cross<. 
Therefore,  in  a  wide  way,  the  apricot  might  in- 
duce bearing  in  a  plum  which  is  somewhat  self- 
sterile.  This,  of  course,  is  presuming  that  the 
blooming  of  the  two  is,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
synchronous.  If  the  trees  fail  to  bear  because  of 
excessive  vigor  in  wood  growth,  the  treatment 
would  be  summer  pruning  or  root  pruning  or  slack 
cultivation,  all  of  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  vegetative  energy  of  the  tree.  Root 
pruning  should  be  tried  first  with  a  single  run  of 
the  subsoil  plow  with  sharp  cutting  edge  midway 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  this  plow  should 
run  as  deeply  as  it  can  go,  considering  the  avail- 
able drawing  power  of  the  team.  The  whole 
proposition  is  one  which  must  be  worked  out  by 
several  experiments  as  indicated. 

Sunburn  on  Olives. 

io  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  the 
best  application  to  put  on  olive  trees  where  the 
trees  have  been  neglected  for  many  years  and 
the  bark  on  the  body  peels  off  in  many  places? 
Otherwise  the  trees  seem  to  be  holding  their  own. 
— Subscriber,  Oroville. 

It  is  probably  caused  by  sunburn.  Remove  all 
loose  bark  and  whitewash  thoroughly  and  keep 
the  bark  whitewashed  wherever  direct  sunshine 
can  strike  it. 

The  Filbert  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  information  to  be 
had  regarding  the  filbert  in  California?  I  will  be 
grateful  for  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
give  me  or  put  me  in  a  way  to  acquire. — K.  W.  C, 
El  Monte. 

Continued  experience  indicates  that  the  filberts, 
both  the  Spanish  and  the  English  cob  nuts,  are  not 
successful  in  California.  They  have  been  freely 
tried  for  the  last  forty  years  and  no  one  has  re- 
ported satisfactory  success. 


NEW  FARM  BOOK 

To  be  ready  for  distribution  by  Dec.  15 


ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 
ANSWERED 

During  the  past  five  years  there  have 
been  sent  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  many 
thousands  of  questions  by  the  farmers  of 
this  State,  which  have  been  answered  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  and  other  authorities. 

These  questions  and  replies  are  just 
what  farmers  want  to  know.  We  have 
had  Prof.  Wickson  select  one  thousand  of 
the  most  generally  asked  questions  and  he 
has  re-edited  them  for  this  book. 

These  queries,  printed  and  bound  in  per- 
manent form,  are  of  great  value  and 
should  be  kept  handy  for  reference  by 
every  farmer.  The  subjects  cover  fruits, 
live  stock,  dairy,  veterinary,  agriculture, 
irrigation,  poultry,  insects,  etc. 

The  book  will  contain  256  pages,  good 
paper,  well  printed,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  The  PRICE  WILL  BE  $1.50,  POST- 
PAID. Ready  for  delivery  by  Dec.  15th, 
and  will  make  a  fine  Christmas  gift. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  place  a 
copy  in  every  P.  R.  P.  subscriber's  home. 
WRITE  US  FOR  SPECIAL  SUBSCRIP- 
TION OFFER. 
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Review  of  Pruning  Principles. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 
The  following  is  only  a  general  review  of  prun- 
ing principles  for  readers  who  frequently  write 
and  ask  about  beginner's  problems.  It  cannot 
touch  some  of  the  finer  points  that  are  very  im- 
portant but  which  can  be  gathered  by  experience, 
close  observation  and  attention  to  discussions  in 
leading  agricultural  papers,  which  frequently  put 
new  light  on  old  subjects.  The  best  single  way 
to  learn  pruning  is  to  get  in  the  orchards  of 
the  most  uniformly  successful  orchardists  and 
get  a  few  suggestions  at  first  hand.  The  more  of 
this  kind  of  information  secured  the  better.  A 
detailed  written  description  with  illustrations,  as 
is  given  in  Wickson's  "California  Fruits,"  will 
also  have  a  high  cash  value  to  the  beginner,  un- 
less, with  fool's  luck,  he  has  his  trees  pruned  prop- 
erly without  knowing  why. 

The  time  of  pruning  of  deciduous  fruits  in  gen- 
eral is  now,  or  from  the  beginning  of  dormancy 
until  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  This  pruning  is  in- 
vigorating to  the  tree,  while  other  pruning, 
though  occasionally  valuable,  is  weakening,  if 
anything. 

The  well  pruned  tree  in  outline  is  vase  shaped, 
wide  on  top  and  coming  down  with  an  even  slope 
to  the  trunk.  As  a  rule  it  is  also  low  headed.  The 
object  is  to  have  bearing  wood  all  along  the  main 
branches.  Such  a  tree  gives  convenience  in  culti- 
vation, thinning,  harvesting  and  all  farm  opera- 
tions, being  besides  a  heavy  carrier  of  fruit,  which 
it  has  more  strength  to  carry  than  trees  pruned 
otherwise.  An  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  tree 
from  becoming  dense,  in  other  words,  to  let  in 
enough  li^ht  and  air  to  give  a  sturdy  growth  and 
lots  of  fruit  all  through  the  center,  and  yet  not 
to  take  enough  out  to  cause  sunburn. 

Neither  a  study  of  a  tree  before  pruning  alone 
or  after  pruning  alone  will  show  pruning  methods 
as  well  as  a  study  of  good  trees  after  pruning  and 
before.  The  first  will  show  how  a  tree  will  look 
when  properly  pruned,  the  second  how  it  will 
and  should  develop  during  the  next  spring  and 
summer.  Reverse  the  process  of  examination  in 
an  orchard  being  pruned  to  learn  what  wood  to 
eut  away. 

An  important  point  is  the  encouragement  of 
uniform  bearing.  Everyone  will  decide  that  a 
tree  with  so  little  bearing  wood  that  it  will  make 
undue  wood  growth  and  produce  too  little  fruit  is. 
poorly  pruned.  An  equally  true  point  is  that  a 
tree  with  too  much  bearing  wood  for  its  strength 
is  poorly  pruned.  An  equally  true  point  is  that 
a  tree  with  too  much  bearing  wood  for  its  strength 
K  poorly  pruned,  though  it  produce  a  "bumper" 
■crop,  for  this  results  in  weakened  vitality  for  the 
following  year.  The  proper  amount  of  bearing 
wood  to  leave  can  readily  be  determined.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Oriental  pruners  can  dis- 
courage an  orchardist  whose  orchard  they  wish 
to  lease  by  making  fine-looking  trees  which  will 
not  bear,  then  after  they  have  the  lease  for  a  term 
of  years  they  can  keep  the  bearing  wood  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  extreme  strength  of  the  tree 
and  get  a  few  heavy  yields,  but  leave  the  orchard 
completely  exhausted  when  the  lease  is  out.  This 
merely  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  an  intelli- 
gent proportioning  of  fruit  wood  to  tree  strength, 
and  how  well  it  can  be  done. 

For  the  shaping  of  a  young  tree  little  can  here 
be  said,  though  the  subject  is  discussed  thorough- 
ly in  "California  Fruits"  and  is  indicated  in  re- 
quirements for  a  bearing  tree.  An  examination 
of  a  well  shaped  bearing  tree  will,  in  fact,  be  an 
indication  in  methods  of  pruning  young  trees.  It 
is  the  first  three  or  four  prunings  that  mainly 
govern  the  shape  of  the  trees  thereafter. 

When  it  comes  to  the  different  fruits  and  va- 
rieties in  a  fruit,  radically  different  methods  have 
to  be  adopted  according  to  the  vigor  of  growth 
and  method  of  bearing,  which  is  clear  without 
explanation.  Vigorous  growers  like  peaches  and 
apricots  require  different  pruning  by  far  than  the 
pome  fruits,  apples  and  pears,  which,  after  get- 
ting into  shape  and  bearing,  set  fruit  on  the  same 
spurs  one  season  after  another,  or  from  the  prune, 
which  has  more  the  apple  method  of  growth  and 
bearing.  The  latter  require  little  more  than  thin- 
ning for  light  and  air,  as  a  rule. 


Vigorous  growing  fruits,  like  peaches  and  apri- 
cots require  to  be  kept  growing,  and  growing  is 
increased  by  shortening  or  cutting  out  wood 
growth.  The  weaker  the  tree  the  more  cutting 
back  is  needed  and  the  fewer  shoots  to  be  left, 
while  a  very  thrifty  tree  can  have  more  shoots 
left.  "Whatever  number  of  shoots  are  left,  they 
should  be  evenly  spaced  for  light  and  air.  Cut- 
ting back  should  be  done  to  laterals,  preferably 
outside  laterals,  and  shortening  usually  to  out- 
side buds,  and  when  shoots  come  out  at  the  end 
of  a  branch,  only  about  two  or  perhaps  three 
should  be  left,  and  these  so  they  will  not  crowd. 
Every  shoot  and  branch  everywhere  on  every 
tree  should  have  enough  light  and  air  to  keep 
thrifty.   Otherwise  it  should  be  cut  out. 

Weak  or  diseased  and  dead  wood  should  always 
be  removed  and  its  presence  is  a  sign  of  poor 
pruning.  Where  cutting  of  large  branches  is 
done,  the  wounds  should  be  covered  with  white 
lead  and  oil. 

Trees  like  prunes  and  apples  which  do  not  re- 
quire shortening  have  as  a  large  part  of  their 
pruning  the  bodily  removal  of  wood  from  the 
trunk  or  branch  from  which  it  starts,  just  as 
surplus  shoots  are  removed  from  peaches.  Tt  is 
largely  by  this  method  that  sufficient  light  and 
air  is  let  into  the  tree.  Thus  the  French  prune  is 
largely  thinned  by  the  bodily  removal  of  branches 
from  the  trunk.  Evidently  (in  line  with  reeenl 
discussion  in  these  columns)  similar  thinning  of 
brush  at  the  ends  of  branches  and  moderate  short- 
ening of  such  wood  would  give  bearing  wood  all 
over  the  tree  and  more  and  better  fruit. 

When  a  branch  has  to  be  removed  the  tree  can 
stand  it  better  usually  by  taking  it  bodily  out 
than  half  out,  leaving  the  parent  stem  smooth 
and  covering  the  wound  to  prevent  decay.  Bear- 
ing cherry  trees  are  not  pruned,  but  when, 
throuprh  die-back  or  other  cause,  trimming  is 
needed,  it  should  be  down  to  the  trunk  or  branch 
or  to  very  strong  lateral,  at  least,  otherwise  the 
dying  back  will  continue.  Few  trees,  in  fact,  can 
stand  to  have  stubs  left. 

With  nearly  every  kind  of  tree,  the  younger  it 
is  the  more  main  branches  it  will  have  and  the 
more  bearing  wood  in  proportion  to  space. 

The  amount  of  detail  possible  about  pruning  is 
unlimited,  especially  when  the  numerous  fruits 
and  varieties  are  considered.  However,  for  a 
brief  summary  and  generalization  the  following 
are  important  rules  to  note. 

Decide  on  the  general  shape  of  the  tree  as  has 
proven  best  for  variety  and  climate,  and  shape 
tree  thus.  Keep  proper  amount  of  light  and  air 
so  that  bearing  wood  will  be  thrifty  in  all  portions 
of  tree.  Regulate  amount  of  cutting  to  vigor  of 
tree  and  extent  of  bearing  desired — the  greater 
the  thrift,  the  greater  the  wood  to  be  left.  Too 
open  a  tree  is  to  invite  sunburn,  too  dense  a  tree 
insures  failure.  Success  can  be  obtained  only  by 
careful  observation  of  successful  prunes,  of  differ- 
ences according  to  variety  and  by  careful  study 
from  every  quarter.  The  possibilities  of  failure 
through  isrnorance  and  of  profit  by  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  one's  trees  should  keep  everyone 
looking  for  new  light  and  information  on  the 
subject. 


CALIFORNIA  CHERRIES. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  a  few  facts  re- 
crardin'jr  cherry  culture  as  now  being  carried 
on  in  your  State?  I  wish  facts  under  two  main 
heads,  namely,  the  sweet  and  the  sour  cherry 
industry.  Under  each  of  these  heads  I  would 
like  to  know:  How  many  acres  of  each  are  under 
cultivation.  The  approximate  number  of  trees  in 
each.  How  large  a  crop  and  its  approximate 
value.  How  much  is  canned  or  sold  on  the  retail 
markets.  The  extent  of  the  culture  for  commer- 
cial or  home  use.  R.  C.  W. 

Madison,  Wis. 

:  There  is  only  one  head  to  the  California  cherry 
business :  sour  cherries  are  not  grown  to  any  com- 
mercial extent.  According  to  the  best  estimates 
available,  there  are  about  650.000  cherry  trees  cov- 
ering say  8,500  acres,  which  would  give  about  77 
trees  to  the  acre  on  the  average.    There  is  con- 


siderable difference  in  distances  of  planting,  but 
this  figure  is  about  right  for  an  average.  Aver- 
age production  would  be  about  150  pounds  to 
the  tree,  and  an  average  value  of  6  cents  per 
pound  wholesale.  Some  old  trees  have  borne  and 
are  still  bearing  immense  products.  There  is  one 
trees  with  a  record  croy  of  1100  pounds,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  planting  is  rather  new, 
therefore  a  low  average  is  given.  The  sale  to 
retail  markets  is  relatively  small  because  of  our 
limited  population  in  California.  Not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  product  is  sold  to  canneries 
or  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The  amount  of 
cherries  produced  by  the  consumers  for  home  use 
is  practically  negligible,  it  is  so  exceedingly  small, 
because  the  area  of  cherry  growing  in  California 
is  quite  restricted  by  the  requirements  of  the 
trees  and  it  is  therefore  not  widely  planted  by 
amateurs.  The  sour  cherries  would  have  a  much 
wider  range,  but  they  are  less  popular  than  in 
the  East  because  we  have  so  many  other  fruits 
ripening  in  the  cherry  season. — Editor.] 

IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  INJURY  TO 
CITRUS. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 
In  line  with  the  discussion  of  frosts  and  north- 
ern oranges  in  our  issue  of  November  29,  is  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  fall  moisture  and  cover 
crops  to  frost  injury  of  citrus  trees.  With  many 
growers  of  oranges  in  the  great  central  valley, 
cover  crops  have  been  very  popular  and  are  yet, 
though  a  belief  is  arising  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  growing  of  a  cover  crop  in  most  central  and 
northern  California  citrus  groves  is  somewhat 
risky. 

To  get  the  vetch,  fenugreek,  or  other  vegetation 
started  well,  the  ground  has  to  be  kept  moist 
into  what  would  otherwise  be  the  dormant  period 
of  the  tree.  Now,  although  the  dormant  period 
of  the  tree  comes  early  in  the  north,  it  need  not 
do  so.  and  if  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  moist- 
ure, growth  will  continue  vigorously  well  into 
the  frost  period,  and  then  the  tree  stands  a  big 
chance  to  get  hurt.  Nearly  every  year  trees  are 
nipped  on  the  few  tender  shoots  around  the  edges, 
though  matured  wood  is  tougrh  as  oak,  so  to  speak, 
and  by  keeping  growth  going  the  injury  is  in- 
tensified greatly,  whereas  normally  it  is  absent, 
for  the  nipping  of  a  shoot  or  so  does  no  harm 
at  all.  Plant  a  cover  crop  and  get  it  going  nicely 
and  the  danger  of  frost  injury,  if  temperatures 
drop  very  low.  is  intensified,  for  the  tree  grows 
and  remains  somewhat  tender. 

Probably  the  worst  burned  grove  in  the  Lind- 
say district  is  well  located  and  surrounded  by  un- 
injured groves.  The  trouble  apparently  was  due 
to  trying  to  get  a  heavy  prowth  of  barley  between 
the  trees.  It  is  figured  that  the  same  expenditure 
of  money  and  labor  on  stable  manure  will  be  bet- 
ter for  a  grove  and  much  safer  than  the  growing 
of  a  cover  crop.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not,  but  the 
subject  deserves  consideration. 

The  matter  of  fall  growth  is  closely  related  to 
northern  lemon  production.  The  lemon  is  a  very 
tender  tree  at  the  best,  but  the  tenderness  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  lemons  are  not  har- 
vested until  very  late  fall  or  early  winter,  and 
culture  methods  have  to  be  modified  accordingly. 
Growers  have  decided  that  in  order  to  have  this 
fruit  progress  properly,  moisture  is  needed.  By 
providing  this  moisture,  wood  growth  continues 
also,  and  so  greatly  increases  the  susceptibility  of 
the  tree  to  frost  injury.  Possibly  no  more  moist- 
ure is  needed  than  for  an  orange  tree,  possibly  u 
is  possible  to  give  only  enough  for  the  fruit  and 
to  allow  the  wood  to  fro  dormant,  but  the  problem 
has  been  difficult  of  solution  thus  far  with  a 
number  of  fjroAvers.  However,  few  lemon  trees 
were  killed  last  January,  though  nearly  all  were 
cut  back  a  good  deal  and  quite  a  few  in  not  espe- 
cially favored  situations  matured  lemons  this  fall, 
even  though  cut  back,  and  in  other  years  they 
have  paid  excellently. 

Northern  lemons  mature  their  crop  all  at  one 
time  normally,  pickinsr  being  done  in  the  late  fall, 
and  total  yield  is  much  below  that  of  equallv  good 
groves  in  districts  where  the  fruit  picking  is 
more  or  less  continuous.   However,  after  the  su- 
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preme  test  of  last  year,  northern  lemon  growers 
greatly  favor  this  fruit  in  the  most  favored  situ- 
ations and  claim  that  by  moderate  smudging  far 
greater  yields  may  be  secured  and  more  continu- 
ous picking  obtained;  in  other  words,  the  gross 
receipts  can  be  almost  doubled,  and  better  than 
that  with  net  receipts. 

The  experience  of  normal  years  with  no  smudg- 
ing done  justifies  this  opinion.  More  continuous 
cropping  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  heavy 
blossoming  frequently  comes  in  the  late  fall  while 


at  the  same  time  young  lemons  the  size  of  mar- 
bles are  on  the  tree.  These  are  both  usually  killed 
by  the  frost,  but  could  be  saved  by  smudging  as 
they  are  in  leading  southern  lemon  groves  with 
just  as  low  temperatures  and  as  many  of  them. 
Being  saved,  the  continuous  bearing  tendencies  of 
the  lemon  and  heavier  bearing  would  be  greatly 
developed.  Under  all  events,  however,  with  lem- 
ons as  well  as  oranges  and  pomelos,  fall  moisture 
control  to  govern  the  wood  growth  is  an  impor- 
tant point. 


FERTILIZING  GRAPE  VINES. 


To  the  Editor :  Last  spring  I  planted  in  nursery 
form  St.  George  resistant  grape  vine  cuttings, 
which  are  now  rooted.  Which  would  you  advise : 
to  graft  in  the  nursery  this  season  or  plant  out  in 
vineyard  and  graft  next  season. 

Also  I  intend  to  use  a  little  commercial  fertilizer 
for  my  young  grape  vines — 1,  2  and  3  years  old.  I 
thought  to  put  a  little  near  each  vine  and  cover  it 
up  several  inches  deep.  How  much  would  you 
put  on  each  vine,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it?  I 
do  this  to  stimulate  growth.  Do  you  think  it  a 
good  plan  ?  Also  would  from  now  on  be  the  time  ? 
My  soil  is  good ;  some  adobe.  The  replies  to  the 
above  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  —  Reader, 
Concord. 

Graft  in  the  nursery,  by  all  means :  vineyard 
grafting  is  more  difficult  and  the  stand  is  apt  to 
be  irregular.  If  any  reader  dissents,  he  has  the 
floor. 

About  two  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per 
vine  is  a  good  amount  to  use.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  put  too  close  to  the  trunk.  Better  if  none 
came  nearer  than  a  foot.  The  benefits  can  be 
told  better  a  year  after  fertilization  than  before 
applying  and  a  good  rule  to  go  by  is:  Whenever 
the  trees,  vines  or  other  crop  do  not  come  up  to 
fullest  expectations  and  should,  fertilizing  prob- 
ably will  be  profitable.  Whenever  vegetation 
Hourishes  vigorously  fertilization  will  probably 
not  be  necessary.  When  in  doubt  use  some,  as 
most  farmers  are  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
thrift  of  their  trees.  A  good  mixture  for  your  case 
will  be  4%  nitrogen,  about  one  per  cent  being  from 
nitrate  and  3%  organic,  2%  potash,  and  8%  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  combination  is  a  good  one  for 
growth.  The  more  recent  investigations  are  in 
favor  of  applying  fertilizer  in  the  fall  before  com- 
plete dormancy  starts.  If  too  late  for  this,  apply 
with  spring  plowing  or  soil  preparation,  which  is 
the  usual  time  of  application. 

BLOOD  PROTECTION  AGAINST  RABBITS. 


Every  year  requests  in  large  number  come  in 
for  some  preparation  that  will  keep  rabbits  from 
gnawing  the  trunks  of  young  fruit  trees.  White- 
wash with  tallow  or  some  other  form  of  fat  that 
will  become  ransid  and  disgust  the  rabbits  is 
the  most  common  recipe  advised. 

George  W.  Beale,  a  fruit  grower  near  the  Buttes 
in  Sutter  county,  has  had  excellent  results  with 
beef  blood.  The  account  in  a  local  paper  telling 
of  this  says:  "The  pests  have  girdled  a  large 
number  of  young  trees  and  the  owner  has  fenced 
and  dogged  and  poisoned  and  trapped  until  he 
is  tired.  He  has  at  last  hit  on  a  scheme  which 
he  believes  will  solve  the  problem,  and  he  says 
he  will  build  no  more  fences,  maintain  no  more 
dog  packs  to  chase  away  the  varmints,  nor  will 
he  spread  any  more  poison  about.  He  has  pro- 
cured a  spray  pump  and  by  the  use  of  it  paints 
his  trees  with  beef  blood."  (We  don't  see  the 
advantages  of  a  pump  over  a  paint  brush,  but 
maybe  the  reporter  guessed  a  bit.) 

"He  says  that  the  smell  of  the  blood  so  scares 
the  rabbits  that  they  go  a  half  mile  out  of  their 
way  to  get  around  his  place.  Mr.  Beale  has  ex- 
perimented with  this  blood  spray  and  has  watched 
the  effects  and  is  convinced  that  it  is  entirely 
efficacious." 


POLLINATION  OF  WINTER  PEARS. 


The  subject  of  proper  varieties  of  winter  pears 
recently  brought  up  by  L.  E.  Bloehman  in  these 
columns  makes  interesting  an  item  appearing  in 
the  Livermore  Herald.  This  states  that  H.  Miller, 
who  has  an  orchard  on  the  Arroyo  Valle,  has  a 
very  choice  variety  of  winter  pears  named  the 
Eureka.  This  is  in  great  demand  in  city  markets 
(it  is  stated)  but  has  been  a  very  shy  bearer. 
The  account  further  states  that  Mr.  Miller  as- 
certained long  ago  that  this  drawback  was  due  to 
lack  of  pollination.  He  tried  to  remedy  the 
trouble  by  keeping  bees,  but  found  that  it  was 
only  partially  successful.  Then  he  discovered  that 
near  a  block  of  Winter  Nellis  pears  the  Eureka 
bore  well  and  consequently  is  planting  Winter 
Nellis  among  his  Eureka  trees,  though  it  is  too 
•early  to  get  any  definite  results. 

Tlbe  matter  of  cross  pollination  as  an  incentive 
to  bearing  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in; 
horticulture  and  great  progress  is  possible  with 
further  investigation. 


Strawberry  Culture  in  Orchard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Although  strawberries  are  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive crops  to  raise  and  market  that  are  grown, 
they  are  also  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones  to 
grow  in  the  young  orchard,  providing  the  soil 
and  market  conditions  are  right  and  that  a  good 
supply  of  irrigation  water  is  available. 

Driscoll  brothers,  of  Irvington,  who  are  per- 
haps the  largest  strawberry  growers  in  the  Bay 
Counties  region,  have  found  this  practice  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  land  development,  as 
they  receive  large  returns  from  the  berries  for 
the  first  four  years,  and  by  that  time  the  orchard 
is  almost  ready  to  start  bearing. 

Their  ranch  at  Irvington,  which  is  only  one 
unit  of  their  strawberry  holdings,  contains  130 
acres  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil.  Their  ultimate 
aim  is  to  plant  the  entire  place  to  almonds  and 
apricots,  the  trees  having  been  grown  in  a  nurs- 
ery on  the  place;  but  in  the  meantime  a  good- 
sized  yearly  revenue  is  being  realized  from  the 
30  acres  planted  to  strawberries  last  year.  Later 
planting  of  berries  will  be  made  until  the  whole 
ranch  is  into  berries,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
be  maturing  the  almond  and  apricot  trees. 

As  their  experience  in  the  Watsonville  district 
has  indicated  that  strawberries  will  not  do  well 
unless  planted  on  new  ground,  the  berry  side  of 
the  ranch  will  be  discontinued  after  all  of  the 
acreage  has  been  cropped  for  four  years,  the  life 
of  one  planting. 

To  raise  and  market  so  many  berries,  the  lay- 
ing off  of  the  land  for  convenient  irrigation,  a 
good  water  supply,  and  lots  of  labor  are  the  most 
essential  points. 

On  account  of  the  long  distance  to  water  on 
this  place,  the  irrigating  is  more  complex  than 
that  generally  seen,  as  the  water  has  to  be  lifted 
130  feet  and  then  carried  in  a  pipe-line  a  mile, 
where  it  empties  into  small  wooden  Humes  which 
convey  it  to  the  different  patches.  Two-inch  holes 
are  bored  on  one  side  of  these  small  flumes  wher- 
ever the  row  is  to  be  made,  and  opened  or  closed 
with  a  small  galvanized  sliding  gate.  In  this 
way  there  is  very  little  water  wasted,  and  the 
work  of  irrigating  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
opening  the  small  slides  until  the  desired  amount 
is  running. 

After  the  land  has  been  plowed  and  scraped 
and  a  good  grade  for  irrigation  obtained,  the 
rows  are  marked  off  from  20  to  24  inches  apart, 
a  furrow  being  left  open  every  second  row  for 
irrigating.  In  this  Avay  level-topped  ridges  are 
made  and  the  one  furrow  supplies  water  for  two 
rows  of  berries,  the  plants  being  planted  16  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

The  picking  season  usually  lasts  from  the  first 
of  May  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  during 
that  time  this  year  with  so  much  dry  weather  the 
patch  was  irrigated  once  a  week,  so  it  can  easily 
be  seen  why  a  good  irrigation'  system  is  necessary. 

The  labor  problem,  which  is  usuajly  a  big  fac- 
tor in  berry  culture,  is  greatly  simplified  on  this 
place  as  the  firm  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  producers  of  the  well  known  Banner  berry 
on  the  Coast,  and  as  a  result  obtain  a  much 
fancier  price  than  most  growers. 

By  having  this  monopoly,  so  to  say,  they  are 
always  able  to  find  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
who  will  rent  the  patch  on  shares,  the  owners  to 
furnish  the  land,  water  and  plants,  while  the 
renter  furnishes  the  labor,  for  which  he  is  allowed 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  returns. 

It  is  the  aim  to  have  a  tenant  for  each  acre 
and  a  half,  as  during  the  picking  season  the  patch 
has  to  be  gone  over  every  three  or  four  days, 
besides  being  irrigated  all  over  once  a  week,  and 


one  man  cannot  take  care  of  more  than  that  much 
land,  in  fact,  during  the  heaviest  part  of  the  pick- 
ing season  outside  laborers  have  to  be  hired  by 
the  tenants.  All  of  the  tenants  are  furnished  a 
place  to  live  by  having  a  large  community  house 
where  each  one  can  do  his  own  cooking. 

As  the  Banner  berry  is  exceptionally  large  and 
a  heavy  bearer,  they  produce  after  the  first  year 
as  high  as  300  cases  which  are  usually  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  $5  in  the  city  markets.  While 
all  berry  growers  do  not  realize  such  handsome 
returns  as  the  above,  they  are  undoubtedly  a  good 
paying  crop  for  the  orchardist  to  grow  between 
the  young  growing  orchard. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  main  business  of 
this  company  is  the  raising  of  berries  for  the 
market,  it  may  be  seen  that  their  methods  could 
be  applied,  in  a  smaller  way,  to  any  orchardist 
who  has  an  easy  working  rich  soil  not  too  far  from 
a  market. 


POINTS  ON  OLIVE  CULTURE. 


The  wonderful  prices  for  pickling  olives  and 
the  favorable  outlook  for  the  industry  .make  the 
matter  of  olive  planting  important  to  everybody 
with  good  olive  land.  An  interesting  point  re- 
gards the  advisability  of  planting  in  block  or 
orchard  form,  or  simply  as  borders  for  an  orange 
or  some  other  grove.  Orange  growers  favor  olive 
borders,  as  soil  and  climate  for  citrus  success  are 
related  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  olive.  Further- 
more, it  is  always  a  question  if  olives  do  not  pro- 
duce better  in  borders  or  alone  than  in  block 
form.  Generally  it  is  believed  that  they  do.  The 
advantage,  if  any,  is  due  to  greater  amount  of 
light  and  sun  getting  to  the  tree. 

This  question  is  open  to  doubt  under  some  con- 
ditions. Olives  are  planted  around  a  young  or- 
ange grove  of  W.  A.  Bohland,  Lindsay.  On  the 
street  side  to  the  east  there  are  two  rows  of  olive 
trees,  and  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  no 
travel,  eight  rows,  the  trees  being  24  feet  apart. 
A  decided  advantage  is  noted  on  the  olives  on 
the  south  side.  The  owner.attributes  the  lessened 
productivity  of  the  others  to  the  dust  from  the 
street  blowing  over  the  blossoms  and  hindering 
pollination,  for  the  olive  blossom  is  a  very  tender 
thing.  If  this  condition  continues,  he  will  oil  the 
road  to  keep  the  dust  down  to  complete  the  ex- 
periment. 

Good  success  has  been  had  with  fertilization. 
The  trees  are  five  years  old  and  very  thrifty,  hav- 
ing been  large  when  planted  and  being  well  cared 
for.  Great  wood  growth  tends  to  prevent  fruit 
setting,  while  lots  of  phosphorus  and  potash  is 
good  for  fruit  development.  Mr.  Bohland  wanted 
all  the  fruit  possible  and  was  afraid  big  wood 
growth  would  prevent,  so  applied  commercial  fer- 
tilizer at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  five  pounds  of  superphosphate  from 
rock  to  the  tree  to  four  rows  on  the  side,  leav- 
ing four  rows  for  a  check.  A  decided  difference 
could  be  noticed  at  picking  time  to  the  eye  be- 
tween fertilized  and  unfertilized  rows.  Along  the 
dividing  line  the  fertilized  tree  on  one  row  seemed 
to  produce  much  better  than  the  tree  opposite  that 
was  unfertilized  in  nearly  every  case.  The  crop 
on  fertilized  rows  was  estimated  at  two  tons  per 
acre,  apparently  running,  by  caliper  measurement 
in  the  orchard,  about  70  or  75%  pickling  olives, 
over  11/16  inch  in  diameter.  The  trees  were,  how- 
ever, exceptionally  large  for  their  age.  They  were 
Mission  variety. 

Pruning  had  been  done  by  cutting  back  new 
growth  half  to  two-third$  to  give  a  spreading 
tree  and  keep  the  upper  branches  from  running 
far  heavenward.  D.  J.  W. 
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How  Fruit  Trees  are  Grown. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 
Horticulture  has  reached  a  high  stand- 


it  is  necessary  to  get  the  proi>er  stock  for 
the  soil  conditions  and  vigorous  bearing 


kind  may  mean  a  good  deal  more  profit 
than  ordinary  trees. 

The  nursery  business  has  reached  a 
high  position  in  California  and  a  person 
can  be  quite  sure  of  getting  the  right  kind 


other  districts,  Fresno  county  is  the  head- 
quarters for  more  large  companies  than 
any  other  place,  and  methods  generally 
have  reached  a  high  standing. 
The  Kirkman  Nurseries. — One  of  the 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Hlrkman  Nurseries  In  Madera  County. 


ing  in  California.  In  a  way  the  foun- 
dation of  the  industry  is  iu  the  nursery, 
for  that  is  where  the  trees  come  from,  and 


wood  of  proper  type  and  variety  and  type 
above  the  ground.  Poor,  nursery  stock 
may  also  ruin  an  orchardish,  the  right 


of  trees  from  our  leading  nurseries.  Al- 
though no  one  district  has  a  special  ad- 
vantage for  nursery  product  over  many 


leading  nurseries  here  and  in  the  State 
is  the  Kirkman  nursery,  which  can  be 
described  to  illustrate  the  methods  used 


There  is  a  good  strong  demand  for  first-class  trees  from  reliable  nurserymen.   We  want  to  again  take  care  of  our  old  customers 
and  supply  some  new  ones  with  what  they  will  need  for  this  season's  planting. 

Submit  to  us  a  list  of  what  you  will  need  at  once,  please,  for  our  estimate  of  cost. 

OUR  CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street  —  Fresno,  Cal. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 

The  Rich  Phosphorous  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  TO  USE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Because  Phosphorus  and  Humus  are  the  two  substances  most  needed 
for  profitable  permanent  agriculture  on  this  Coast. 
Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  New  Superior  Gruiu  Drill  for  Male  at  Illekman,  Stnnlnlnun  County. 


TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  ].  GALLAWAY,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2,  Healdabnrg,  Cal. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT,  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us, 

California  Press  Mig.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  for  this  , 

urserif  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MAN7.ANIIXO  OI.IVKS. 
Trees,  Plants.  Shruhs.  Roses,  etc.    We  have  the 
finest    Ornamental    Stock    In    California.  Our 

facking  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
f  you  anticipate  planting  Apples,  Roses  oi  any 
other  stock,  write  for  oar  beautiful  1018-14 
Numery  Catalog,  which  Is  full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  of  Interest  to  every  planter. 

CI.AREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC.. 
1 200- 1 SOO  Indian  Hill  Rlid..  Claremont,  On  I. 
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YOU 
CAN 
ALWAYS 
DEPEND 
ABSOLUTELY 
UPON.  ALL  STOCK  PUR- 
CHASED      FROM  THE 
FANCHER  CREEK  NUR- 
SERIES. 

Our  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  most  favored 
spots  of  California;  guaran- 
teed true  to  mime  and  in  first 
class  condition. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 


Trees,  Plants.  Vines,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Hardy 
Field  Grown  Roses,  etc.  We 
grow  everything  that  grows, 
both  in  citrus  and  deciduous, 
and  can  supply  your  wants 
promptly. 

SEND  US  YOUR  LIST 

for  prices  and  get  our  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  is  most 
advisable  to  plant  in  your  lo- 
cality. We  make  no  charge 
for  consultation.  We  suggest 
that  you  get  In  touch  with 
us  now. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  5200.000% 

ANCHER 


URSERIESV 


y 


CROEDING  PRES**DMGR 

18,  Fresno  Ol'fiir^ 


Our  book,  "CallfornKi  Horti- 
culture," is  a  reliable  guide 
for  every  planter.  120  pages. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Price  25c 
postpaid.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps  or  coin. 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  aoll  grown  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  nut  foot-hill  dis- 
trict la  free  from  every  disease  «r 
peat. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  la  Complete. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  MX  171  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Ree leaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

IN  R.  7th  street.  Laa  AaareJea.  Cat 


in  the  industry.  The  Kirkmans  have 
been  in  the  nursery  business  for  26  years, 
most  of  the  time  at  Merced,  though  for 
eight  years  headquarters  have  been  at 
Fresno,  Wm.  T.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  being  in 
active  management  the  last  few  years. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  this  one  company  it  can  be  said  that 
something  over  200  acres  is  in  nursery 
stock  at  their  home  place  in  Madera 
county,  17  miles  north  of  Fresno,  and  that 
there  is  in  addition  60  acres  in  nursery 
stock  near  Orosi,  Tulare  county,  30  acres 
at  Banning,  Riverside  county,  and  also 
nurseries  for  citrus  and  other  trees  re- 
quiring mild  winter  temperatures  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Sacramento  county,  and  in  the 
foothills  of  Fresno  county. 

On  the  Madera  county  ranch  one  looks 
out  at  this  time  of  the  year  over  more 
than  2,000,000  young  trees  and  1,000,000 
grape  cuttings.  There  are  here  in  round 
numbers  1,000,000  peach  trees  (seedling 
or  grafted).  150,000  apricots,  200,000  al- 
monds, 200,000  myrobolan  seedlings,  200,- 
000  pears,  75,000  apples,  40,000  walnuts, 
40,000  olives,  150,000  figs,  and  the  grape 
cuttings  noted  before.  In  the  Orosi  nurs- 
ery are  a  million  more  trees,  grown  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  while  the  Ban- 
ning nursery  is  given  largely  to  apples 
and  pears. 

Keep  Moving. — It  is  necessary  in  the 
nursery  business  to  keep  moving  in  order 
to  have  good  clean  land  on  which  to  raise 
clean  trees.  The  nurseryman  finds  what 
he  wants,  raises  a  crop  of  trees  and  then 
goes  on  to  another  place.  He  could  per- 
haps raise  his  trees  and  then  plant  the 
land  to  beans  or  alfalfa  or  something  that 
would  let  the  land  freshen  up  again  and 
lose  any  injurious  features  that  had  de- 
veloped, and  in  a  few  years  raise  another 
lot  of  trees,  but  the  safest  and  best  thing 
under  present  conditions  is  to  get  new 
locations  every  two  or  three  years.  The 
development  work  is  not  lost  by  any 
means,  however,  for  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  plant  young  orchard  at  the  start  and 
when  the  nursery  is  given  up  this  is  ap- 
proaching bearing  age  and  being  on  first 
class  land  and  having  been'  the  best  kind 
of  attention  for  several  years,  the  land 
will  nave  increased  greatly  in  value.  The 


and  good  assortment  of 
other  fruit  trees. 
SPLENDID  STOCK 
ORNAMENTALS 

Prof.  Wickson's  letter  on 
our  catalogue ;  it  is  free  : 

"I  have  deeply  enjoyed 
your  last  catalogue,  both  for 
the  intrinsic  taste  and  beauty 
which  it  embodies  and  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  porno- 
logical  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a 
publication  is  of  distinct 
service  to  the  State." 

LEONARD  CO  IES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Slorgnnhlll.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  Hat  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Planta,  containing  fifty- 
eight  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
845  8.  Main  St.,  I<os  Angeles.  Cal. 


=When  You  Think  of  Spraying 
Think  REX-Buy  REX-Usc  REX 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Has  Been  Successfully 
And  Profitably  Used  In  California  For  Years 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use 
Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

And  Use  It  During  November  or  Early  December 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Fungicide  -Insecticide-Vitalizer 

For  GENERAL  CLEAN-UP  SPRAY  Use 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Rex  rVIiscible  Oils 

—OR  

Rex  Distillates 

 OB  

Rex  Phenols 

Depending  Upon  What  Troubles  You  Need  Spray  For. 

We  specialize,  manufacture  and  sell  SPRAY  MATERIALS  ONLY. 
Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and  made  direct  from  the  best  of 
ingredients.   No  By-Products. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BEMCIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 


High  Grade  Outfits  From  $100  Up 

A  good  spraying  outfit  is  a  necessity  in  every  orchard — and  the  Bean  lines 
Include  high-grade  outfits  for  orchards  of  every  size.  The  Bean  Giant  Is 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  finest  high-pressure  large-capacity  outfit  on 
the  market;  and  the  Bean  Midget,  our  latest  addition,  now  puts  a  high-grade 
outfit  into  the  hand  of  small  orchard  owners  for  $100.  Don't  buy  a  Power 
Sprayer  till  you  have  studied  the  Bean  line. 

Send  for  Catalog  28-A,  just  off  the  press.  It  tells  all  about  the  Giant. 
Midget,  and  all  Bean  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Eastern  Factory,  Berea,  Ohio 


TREES   &  SEEDS  THAT 


For  27  years  I  have  suuplied  my  many  customers  in  California  with  nursery  stock  and  seeds, 
wlt>-  ;ood  puccess  I  have  3  refrigerator  cars  going  to  California  points  during  the  winter,  so 
I  can  fill  my  o'der;  c  J  time.  Here  are  n  few  ot  my  prices,  for  first  class  stock  only  :  Apole  5c; 
Peach  7c,  Plum  15c;  Cherry  14c  each,  in  regular  California  varieties.  !  jay  freight  on  $10  00  tree 
orders.    Write  'or  >ny  big  beautifully  Illustrated  Garden  book,  English  or  German.    It  Is  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sondereseer) 
229  German  Bids.  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent Mock  of  cltrnn 
trees  Id  all  varieties. 

ORANGES, 
LEMONS, 

also  a  line  slock  oi 

OLIVES 

»ud  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  PLANTS.  VINES. 
ETC.  Our  stock  being  all  grown  In 
th«  choicest  spots  in  California — 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— Insures  its  being  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
Lint  covering  all  va- 
rieties  of   trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
about  December 
1st.    Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy  when 
ready? 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARB    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  PAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  Interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  hi* 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  t" 
fire  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  irreatext  canning;  beniea  thr 
world  han  ever  produced  and  the  tahl,- 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi 
tions  of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Itricelnnd.  Cal. 


Grow 


>f  woflti— little  work  no  Irouolt.  Anyone  can 
Iran  hern.  Plant  toewn  now— flrsl  crop  In  Hi 
•wkt  Tot  oin  sell  more  than  jou  oen  grow 
Ttt  aiwan  tat  Mo  dees  We  leach  ton  how 
Frn  furnish  joo  with  the  celebrated  ilNOT 
WE  CUl'UPF  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  iDhroiIng  Booklet. 

\ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC.i 

UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CAL 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking,  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb,  Berry  and 
Cactus  Specialist. 


fine  ranch  in  Madera  county  shown  in  the 
illustration  was  thus  raw  land  three 
years  ago. 

Nursery  land  always  has  to  he  about 
the  best.  It  must  also  be  uniform  in 
quality,  for  land  richer  in  snots  than  oth- 
ers will  give  an  uneven  lot  of  trees.  Also 
some  soil  that  is  too  rich  in  certain  kinds 
of  plant  food  and  too  poor  in  others,  es- 
pecially potash,  the  great  material  for 
making  fine,  well  ripened  wood,  may  give 
a  very  rapid  wood  growth  which  is  not 
of  a  firm,  good  quality. 

Nurserymen  look  all  over  the  State  be- 
fore choosing  a  place  for  a  nursery,  and 
this  was  done  in  the  case  described,  with 
the  Madera  land  was  the  choice.  This  is 
a  sandy  soil  deposited  by  Cottonwood 
creek  and  is  uniform  throughout.  In  the 
choice  of  a  nursery  location,  however,  it 
is  not  essential  that  the  soil  be  either 
light  or  heavy.  A  medium  or  even  heavy 
loam  is  entirely  satisfactory,  if  it  is  rich 
and  uniform  enough. 

Ikkication. — One  of  the  most  highly 
valued  features  on  this  place  is  the  irriga- 
tion system.  The  water  is  developed  from 
wells  and  is  lifted  by  centrifugal  pumps, 
a  total  flow  of  approximately  2S00  gallons 
per  minute  being  secured.  The  water  is 
distributed  through  concrete  irrigation 
pipe  of  the  kind  that  is  commonly  used 
in  many  citrus  groves.  This  water  is  run 
in  small  streams  down  the  rows  of 
nursery  stock  and  150  such  rows,  each  a 
half  mile  long,  can  be  kept  going  at  a 
time. 

Such  method  of  irrigation  gives  a  much 
more  uniform  and  thorough  irrigation 
than  would  flooding  or  the  use  of  a  large 
head  at  one  time  and  place.  It  reaches 
the  roots  quietly,  and  there  is  not  the 
disturbance  to  roots  and  soil  that  flood- 
ing would  give,  followed  by  the  kind  of 
cultivation  that  would  be  necessary.  It  is 
believed  that  this  method  of  irrigating 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  soil  and  root 
disturbance  has  solved  the  root  knot  and 
crown  gall  problem,  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  the  nurseryman  has,  as  crown 
gall  is  a  bacterial  infection  of  injuries 
to  roots  and  root  hairs,  and  practically 
no  chance  of  infection  is  given  this  way. 
Results  seem  to  justify  this  idea  and 
further  results  are  awaited  with  interest. 

SELECTION  of  Wood.— If  a  man  wants  to 
grow  good  trees,  he  has  both  the  top  and 
roots  to  select.  Where  plants  are  grown 
from  cuttings  as  with  figs,  olives  and 
grapes  (unless  resistant  stock  is  used  for 
the  latter)  the  selection  of  the  rutting 
from  fine  growing  and  producing  wood 
alone  is  necessary,  for  root,  and  top  are 
from  the  same  source,  but  in  grafted  or 
budded  stock  there  is  first  the  selection 
of  seed  or  seedlings,  and  then  of  the  bud- 
wood. 

The  rule  with  seeds  is  to  get  most  vig- 
orous variety  and  most  vigorous  individ- 
uals in  it  if  possible.  For  instance,  with 
the  peach,  which  is  the  most  common 
seedling  grown,  nurserymen  select  va- 
rieties of  peaches  that  grow  most  vigor- 
ously. The  Salway  is  thus  the  general 
favorite,  though  seeds  from  mountain 
peaches  of  North  Carolina  are  used  on 
this  nursery  in  larger  quantity  that  the 
Salway,  as  the  company  believes  it  makes 
a  more  vigorous  stock. 

The  vast  number  of  peaches  grown  will 
have  been  noticed  from  the  tree  census 
of  the  Madera  nursery  given  earlier.  The 
reason  is  that  the  peach  is  often  used  for 
nearly  all  of  the  stone  fruits,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  being  fre- 
quently grown  on  peach  root  In  certain 
soils,  so  the  big  proportion  of  peach  trees 
does  not  mean  that  so  many  peach  trees 
will  be  planted.  The  bitter  almond  also  is 
occasionally  used  for  other  fruits  than 
almonds.  Apricots  are  also  grown  on 
apricot  root,  the  peach  apricot  seed  being 
used  in  this  case.  Outside  of  the  peach 
the  myrobolan  is  the  standard  stock  for 
plums  and  prunes,  and  these  are  imported 
from  Europe  and  budded  here,  for  the 
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Morse's    Prize   Strain   Pansy  Seeds 
are  obtained  from  the  most  noted  flower 
seed  farms  in  Germany. 

Morse's  1913  Bulb  Catalogue 

sent  free  to  any  address.   Contains  a  list  of  the 
various  superb  mixtures  and  all  the  best  colors 
of  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas  and  the  newest  creations  in  the 
ever  handsome  flowers  of  Spring— Narcissus,  Daffodil, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  every  variety  of  Bulbs. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  TODAY 
Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  place  orders  for  plants  and  trees. 
And  remember  that  when  you  order  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  of  any  description  from  C  C.  Morse  «c  Co.,  you 
are  getting  the  very  best  obtainable. 

W e  are  Headquarter*  for  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 
117  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Millions 
of  Dollars 


are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce  • 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1013-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,     Ceres,  Cal. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 

Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OP   CAL.,  REPORTSi 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FLORIDA 

SOUR 
ORANGE 


iEE" -BEO    STOCK  GROWN 

grown  without  »hodr,  na  nre  ours  this  r\Trm  T\r\r\rta 
senson,  are  vastly  superior  lo  those  OUT  DOORS 
grown  under  shade. 

They  are  all  hard  wood,  have  a  magnificent  and  abundant 
fibrous  root  system  and,  being  grown  in  the  sun.  will  stand  up  well  when 
transplanted  In  nursery  row.  We  have  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  budded  trees,  Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons 
and  M.  S.  Grapefruit.    Order  now. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  P.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
2141  East  Colorado  Street,  Pnsndena.  California. 
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A  new  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  care  for  and  feed 

YOUR  CROPS 


What's  in 
the  Soil? 


There's  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  your  soil.  Every  pound 
of  butter,  bushel  of  wheat,  sack  of  po- 
tatoes or  bale  of  hay  you  produce  and 
ship  elsewhere,  takes  some  of  these 
soil  elements  away.  Every  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  that  you  sell  also  carries 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  these  same 
vital  elements.  Each  crop  produced 
eats  up  some  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  soil. 

You  must  have  those  raw  materials 
or  you  can't  go  on  producing.  You 
must  replace  the  vital  elements  taken 
away  by  the  crops  or  live  stock,  else 
you  get  poor  crops  and  no  profit  for 
your  labor. 

Science  has  discovered  how  to  re- 
place those  elements,  what  to  put  into 
the  soil  to  make  it  continue  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  It  is  simply  to  put 
back  what  was  taken  from  it. 

In  our  packing  plant  we  have  a  by- 
product called  "tankage"— the  bones, 
blood  and  refuse  from  slaughtering. 
The  animals  consumed  the  forage  from 
the  soil  containing  these  vital  ele- 
ments. When  dried,  ground  and  blend- 
ed in  scientific  proportion  with  potash, 
the  result  is  a  fertilizer  which  again 
releases  the  soluble  elements  in  the 
soil  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

The  materials  in  "Gold  Bear"  ani- 
mal fertilizers  are  FROM  and  OP  the 
soil — they  go  back  into  it  to  again  do 
their  work  as  no  other  materials  can 
do. 

In  the  blending  a  different  formula 
is  used  for  different  needs.  Tell  us 
about  your  soil;  what  crops  you  have 
raised;  what  crops  you  want  to  raise 
— and  we  will  tell  you  what  formula 
you  should  use. 


RDR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Write  for  the  Fertilizer  Book,  Free. 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

POINDBXTER  A  SISITZER,  State  Agta. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


climate  of  interior  California  seems  en- 
tirely unsuited  for  the  growth  of  myro- 
bolan  seedlings.  Pear  seedlings  are  also 
imported  from  Europe  and  Japan  for  the 
same  reason,  though  we  cannot  go  into 
detail  on  these  matters. 

An  interesting  point  relates  to  the  fig 
propagation.  Ordinarily  those  like  olives, 
are  propagated  direct  from  cuttings.  The 
Kirkman  Nursery  has  endeavored  to  com- 
bine the  vigor  and  root  strength  of  the 
Mission  with  the  quality  of  the  Smyrna 
and  grafted  Smyrna  on  Mission  root.  The 
expense  naturally  is  greater  than  simple 
cutting  propagation,  but  all  fig  authorities 
highly  commend  the  proposition.  The 
Black  Mission  used  for  this  and  for  di- 
rect propagation  comes  from  the  famous 
Kelsey  grove  in  Merced  county. 

Selection  of  Bud  Wood. — After  the  root 
the  most  essential  point  is  the  selection 
of  bud  wood,  for  on  this  depends  the  na- 
ture, quality,  productivity  and  trueness 
to  desired  type  of  the  fruit  tree  that  is 
to  come.  All  reliable  nurseries  give  great 
care  to  this  subject.  This  nursery  has 
arranged  for  bud  wood  with  orchardists 
whose  trees  are  nearest  perfection  in  type 
and  vigor  and  the  bud  wood  is  selected 
not  only  from  the  orchard,  but  from  trees 
in  the  orchard  that  have  borne  the  best 
and  have  been  under  careful  observation. 

Effective  Contract  Methods. — When 
all  is  said  and  done  on  any  business  it  is 
the  application  of  methods  that  count,  the 
way  the  work  is  actually  done.  Labor 
problems  are  the  big  problems  and  these 
are  solved  here  in  unique  and  effective 
manner.  .Japanese  are  the  nursery  work- 
ers of  California  and  most  California  fruit 
trees  are  grown  by  some  sort  of  contract. 

Some  contracts  throw  all  responsibil- 
ity on  the  contractor;  he  may  be  furnish- 
ed the  bud  wood,  seeds  or  seedlings,  land 
and  water,  etc.,  but  otherwise  works  on 
his  own  plans  and  risks.  Contracts  of 
some  kind  are  necessary  for  the  Japanese 
as  a  day  laborer  for  a  white  employer  is 
a  fizzle.  The  contracts  are  in  force  here, 
but  the  direction  of  the  nursery  company 
is  absolute. 

A  contract  is  given  a  man  or  several  to 
raise  so  many  trees  or  do  such  and  such  a 
thing  on  a  piece  of  land.  The  nursery 
foreman  has  the  direction  of  the  work, 
he  says  when  water  shall  he  put  on  or 
taken  off,  and  how;  he  sees  that  cultiva- 
tion is  clone  properly  and  the  same,  with 
budding  and  every  other  sort  of  work. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  take  a  holiday 
if  the  work  would  suffer  and  when  the 
contractors  need  extra  help  they  hire 
it.  By  this  method  the  Japanese  work 
their  best,  but  the  nursery  sees  that  meth- 
ods are  as  they  should  be  and  the  quality 
what  it  should  be.  Danger  of  mixing 
varieties  and  making  mistakes  that  could 
not  be  detected  of  the  contractor  directed 
his  own  work  and  had  only  to  deliver 
finished  goods  is  avoided  and,  incidentally, 
the  trees  can  be  produced  for  less  than 
under  the  common  method  of  contracting. 

This  is  only  a  hurried  sketch  of  nursery 
methods  and  is  not  meant  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  even  in  general.  The  busi- 
ness is  kind  of  a  gamble,  for  the  nursery- 
man in  planning  his  work  has  to  fore- 
cast demands  at  least  a  year  and  maybe 
three  years  before  sales  are  made.  Yet  he 
cannot  keep  trees  past  the  proper  time  to 
sell  them,  and  big  crops  or  poor  crops, 
high  prices  or  low  prices  for  various 
fruits  all  send  growers  first  one  direction 
and  then  another,  in  a  way  no  man  can 
foresee. 

The  nursery  business  is  essentially  an 
intensive  business.  The  expense  per  acre 
is  enormous,  and  irrigation,  cultivation 
and  all  the  finer  points  of  tree  production 
have  to  be  attended  to  perfectly  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved.  But  just,  as  Cali- 
fornia horticulture  has  attained  world 
wide  fame,  so  nursery  methods  have  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  the  most  specialized 
and  highly  developed  forms  of  fruit  pro- 
duction. 


It  s  Free 


WE  have  recently  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Crops",  written  by  P.  L.  McCreary 
who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  de- 
partment at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  McCreary  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast 
soil  conditions  and  is  an  expert  on  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 

Do  you  know  that  a  big  crop  draws  out  of  the  soil  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  plant  food  and  that  it  takes  two 
years  or  more  of  weathering  action  to  put  the  soil  into  a 
condition  so  that  plants  can  get  the  necessary  food  from  it? 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  ways  to  get  a  big  crop  every 
year  ? 

This  book  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographic  repro- 
ductions is  written  so  that  you  can  understand  every  word 
of  it.  Every  page  will  give  you  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion. You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
A  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  you  absolutely  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


893  SECURITY  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California,  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co 
217  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  A  VIOT  A 

FERTILIZER 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:    BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  Trees! 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees,  Berries,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Palms  and 
Roses.    The  best  that  care  and  experience  can  produce. 

Northern  California  Grown 

Write  and  get  our  prices.  You  will  find  them  as  reasonable' 
as  any,  considering  the  quality.  Remember  a  cheap  tree  is  dear 
at  any  price. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO. 

Phone  170,  •  Cor.  First  and  Cedar  Sts.,  Chico,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  25,000  Bartlett  Pear. 
10,000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Prune, 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Martinez,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Citrus  Shipments  Heavy. 

Citrus  shipments  from  Tulare  and  else- 
where have  been  heavy.  Lindsay  expects 
to  have  2300  cars  go  out,  or  300  over  first 
estimate.  Half  of  these  are  away  al- 
ready. Strathmore  will  ship  out  100  cars 
this  year,  making  it  sixth  in  importance 
of  Tulare  citrus  points.  Cool  nights  have 
caused  coloring  to  progress  rapidly,  and 
the  fruit  has  also  sized  up  well.  It  is 
stated  that  oranges  rushed  from  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies  to  beat  out  Califor- 
nia fruit  have  been  small  and  of  inferior 
quality  and  injured  prices  somewhat. 

Orange  prices  for  a  number  of  south- 
ern points  are  beginning  or  will  start 
very  soon.  Prospects  are  good  for  a 
much  better  crop  than  was  expected.  The 


Harrowing 


Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
acts  In  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed — and  It  Is 
equally  important  that  you  get 
the  right  kind  of  a  harrow. 

While  nothing  is  more  "har- 
rowing" than  a  poor  or  unsuit- 
able harrow — the  right  harrow 
will  greatly  multiply  your 
profits  by  an  Increased  crop. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  Spike  Tooth, 
Spring  Tooth  and  Disc  Har- 
rows which  have  been  used 
most  successfully  In  the  West 
and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
full  information  and  advise 
with  you  about  your  require- 
ments. 

THE  HARROW 
SHOWN  ABOVE 

— is  our  No.  3  Mathews  "U" 
Bar  Spike  Tooth  Drag  with 
side  guard  rails.  It  Is  made  of 
special  size  and  exceptionally 
strong  materials.  Easily  ad- 
justable to  exactly  the  right 
angle  for  your  particular  soil 
at  each  particular  time  and  to 
meet  each  partlclar  condition. 
Made  In  five  sizes  and  sold  at 
low  prices. 

Ask  us  about  the  No.  3. 


Newell  Mathews 
Company 

Harrow  Specialists 

Established  1886 

LOS  ANGELES  STOCKTON 
California 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Pres.         CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Sec. 
LEADING  GROWERS  OF  GUARANTEED 

NURSERY STOCK 

"From  the  Roots  Up" 


PR_°M  T71Er  R.°°TJ"  UP 


APPLE,  APRICOT,  PEACH,  PEAR 

TREES 

GRAPE  VINES,  ORANGE.  LEMON 

TREES 


Price  list  and  information  free.    Write  us  your 
wants.    Address  our  firm  at 

P.  O.  Box  M  615,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Our  High  Quality  Nursery  Stock  made 
Fresno  Famous. 


auction  market  at  Los  Angeles  opened 
December  1. 

Such  success  from  orchard  heating  was 
obtained  at  Pomona  last  January  that 
1000  volunteers  have  registered  their  will- 
ingness to  help  fight  frost  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  olive  crop  all  over  the  State  is 
rivaling  the  citrus  crop  in  interest  at 
this  time.  Everywhere  large  yields  and 
big  sizes  are  reported  with  prices  very 
high. 

Special  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  southern  California 
to  issue  frost  warnings.  Reports  on  or- 
chard temperatures  will  be  given  also. 
More  frost  protection  than  ever  before 
used  is  being  prepared  in  the  Tulare  cit- 
rus district. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Progress. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  has  added 
to  its  scope  the  purchasing  of  raisin 
equipment  for  growers,  and  offers  trays, 
lug  and  sweat  boxes  at  prices  15  to  20% 
lower  than  have  ruled.  Payment  can  be 
made  out  of  next  year's  crop. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO.. 
Evans  Are.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Franclnco. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PKUMHG  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Curs  from 
both  tides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


531  S.  DIvlHlon  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  HUlwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  r.    ttlLSON,  Stockton,  California. 


$1420 

from  133  J.  H.  HALE 
Peach  Trees  This  Year 

"...  from  one  measured  acre  of  133  trees  *l c 
picked,  September  14th,  748  bushels,  or  an  nvcrace  of 
5Vi  bushels  or  H  crates  per  tree,  over  96%  of  till*  fruit 
heinc  bleb  class  merchantable  fruit,  selling  f.o.b.  nt 
the  farm  nt  *1MHi  to  su.ro  per  bushel  ..." 
(Signed)  J.  H.  HALE! — In  his  report  on  his  1913  crop. 

(Figuring  on  the  basis  of  95%  of  lue  crop  from  this 
acre,  at  the  lower  price  of  $2.00  per  bushel,  the  figures 
quoted  above  are  had.) 

Why  Such  Profits  Are  Possible 

The  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is  1-3  to  1-2  larger  than 
KIberta;   extremely  juicy;   golden   yellow  flesh, 
brilliant  carmine  skin;  meat  is  solid  as  a  cling, 
yet  a  perfect  freestone;  round  shape,  excellent  for  pre- 
serving;   stands   shipping   much   better   than  KIberta; 
ripens  a  week  earlier  and  hangs  longer  on  trees;  skin 
smooth  and  thick — almost   funxless;  hardier  in  wood 
and  bud  than   KIberta,  Georgia  Belle  or  other  hardy 
peaches;  healthy,  vigorous  grower;  withstands  severe 
drouths  and  still  fruits  enormously. 

And  these  features,  embraced  in  one  peach  for  the 
first  time  in  horticultural  history,  have,  made  the  J.  H. 
HALE  the  greatest  commercial  peach  of  America. 

You  can  obtain  genuine  .1.  11.  HALK  peach  trees,  prop- 
agated from  buds  cut  from  Mr.  Ilnle's  bearing  orchard* 
only  from  William  1'.  Stark  Nurseries,  Stark  t'lty.  Mo. 

To  be  sure  of  your  trees  order  now.  Hundreds  waited 
last  spring  until  we  were  oversold.  Don't  let  yourself 
be  among  the  disappointed  this  year. 

Save  y2 — Buy  Direct — No  Agents 

We  have  no  agents,  no  salesmen.  Kvery  tree  is  sold 
direct  to  you  from  our  great  nurseries  at  Stark  City. 
Mo.    Thus  you  save  SO'/r  to  50%  in  agents'  commissions. 

Our  catalog  is  our  only  representative.    Prices  are  in 
plain  figures — lower  than  you  expected  to  pay.  Not.- 
the  saving  under  what  tree-sales- 
men ask  you.    And  you  get  better 
trees. 

Write  for  New  Catalog- 
Describes  and  prices  J.  H.  Hale 

geach  trees.  Delicious,  Stayman. 
lack  Ben  and  all  profitable 
varieties  of  apple,  peach,  plum, 
pear,  cherry,  apricot,  quince  trees, 
grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  roses, 
shrubs,  ornamentals.  Famous 
Stark  -  Ozark  grown.  Doubly 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Send 
for  the  new  catalog  today.  120 
pages,  Illustrated. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Sta.  G-23  Stark  City,  Missouri 


ROCHE  HARBOR  LIME 

excells  all  other  for  Spraying.  Free  from  grit.  Will  not  precipitate  while 
in  solution.  Will  not  wash  off  when  applied.  Universally  used  for  all 
purposes.    Handled  by  all  dealers. 

Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Co. 


Monadnock  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Scm pervirens  Cactus 

JOHN  7.HR,  Prop.,  Santa  Run,  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue.  


Farm 
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A  Smooth,  Maximum  ^"i.^jgjj 
Flow  of  Water — 
at  Minimum  Cost. 

No  Jerk,  Jar  or  Vibration. 


IF  you  have  a  deep  well  and  are 
contemplating  a  deep  water  lift, 
It  will  pay  you  to  come  to  Pomona 
and  study  conditions  in  this  valley. 
No  other  section  in  California  has 
spent  as  much  thought,  time  and 
money  on  the  question  of  deep  well 
pumping,  as  have  the  fruit  growers 
of  Pomona  and  other  nearby  sec- 
tions. 

A  deep  well  pumping  plant  calls  for 
a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money,  and  there  are  several  vital 

foints  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
lon  other  than  the  pump  itself.  For 
instance:  Who  makes  it?  How  long 
have  they  been  manufacturing  it? 
What  do  you  know  of  its  efficiency 
through  those  who  have  used  it? 

The  best  way  to  get  this  informa- 
tion is  to  obtain  it  at  first  hand,  so 
we  repeat  and  urge  upon  you  very 
strongly  to  visit  Pomona.  If  you 
can't  come  and  will  gtve  us  some 
details  of  your  problem  we  will  try 
and  place  in  your  hands  such  in- 
formation and  evidence  as  will  be 
most  helpful  to  you. 

I)OMONA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona.  Ca lif 

We  nlso  make  a  full  line  of  Gatei* 
and  Valvea  for  cement  pipe  Irriga- 
tion. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agentni 
PEASE-BUND Y-TAYI.OR  CO., 
Portervllle. 


"MARSHALL"  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Fine  strong  plants.    Now  is 
the  time  for  Winter  Planting. 
Address  A.  G.  CARY  &  SON, 
Edmonds,  Wash. 


Fresno  Weather  Bureau  station  install 
an  electric  siren  that  will  carry  sound 
30  miles  for  use  in  sending  frost  warn- 
ings over  the  raisin  district  to  protect 
fruit  and  vines  in  spring. 

A  car  of  Emperor  grapes  from  Sanger 
sold  in  Minneapolis  for  $2604. 

W.  I.  Newcomb  and  Al.  Garcia,  pack- 
ing house  managers  of  Sebastopol,  re- 
cently visited  the  Northwest  to  investi- 
gate apple  grading  machinery  and  meth- 
ods. 

One  hundred  acres  of  peaches  are  to 
be  set  out  by  Claude  Congdon  of  Hemet. 

The  Cloverdale  Grape  Growers'  Protec- 
tive Association  is- to  meet  to  discuss  the 
work  of  the  California  Grape  Growers' 
Association,  December  6. 


Big  Poultry  Business. 

Eggs  and  poultry  products  generally 
have  been  keeping  strongly  in  the  public 
eye  recently.  Prices  have  broken  all  rec- 
ords in  San  Francisco  and  also  have  been 
so  variable  that  charges  of  price  manip- 
ulation have  been  made.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Poultry- 
men's  Association  of  Sonoma  county  to 
show  the  consumers  that  present  methods 
of  egg  marketing  were  unfair  and  to  ask 
for  more  direct  dealing  between  producer 
and  consumer.  In  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
clubwomen  instead  of  making  things  bet- 
ter for  producers  and  themselves  by  pre- 
serving eggs  when  they  were  cheap,  quit 
using  eggs  to  knock  prices  down  as  far 
as  they  could.  The  Housewives'  League 
has  called  for  a  national  boycott  along 
similar  lines. 

The  turkey  shipments  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing were  large.  Ukiah  claims  to  have 
shipped  28  tons.  The  Tulare  Co-operative 
Association  shipped  4  tons.  In  the  Fres- 
no Free  Market  a  big  turkey  business 
was  done,  prices  being  about  20  cents 
live  and  25  cents  dressed.  In  one  morn- 
ing $1200  worth  of  turkeys  were  sold. 

The  poultry  shows  are  now  at  their 
height.  The  Stanislaus  Association  had 
an  excellent  show  and  fixed  the  date  for 
the  next  at  December  2  to  5,  1914.  A 
show  will  be  held  at  Coalinga,  December 
18  to  20,  1913. 


Officers  of  Fanners'  Union. 

The  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
most  being  re-elected  at  the  San  Jose 
meeting  last  week,  are:    President,  Wm. 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARM0GERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application  will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 

Without  and  With  ts9~ 
Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from  photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS         ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 
Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 
All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1671 

Seed&PlantOOl 


326-32S-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


McNaught;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Lowery, 
of  Napa;  secretary-treasurer,  Fred  Mil- 
lard, of  Los  Gatos;  executive  committee, 
H.  C.  Shagen  of  Rucker,  D.  M.  Utter  of 
Campbell,  and  Massey  Thomas  of  Gilroy. 


L.  Woodward,  of  Campbell,  is  chair 
of   the   executive   committee.     A  ca 
paign  was  started  to  secure  a  fruit  ex- 
periment station  for  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley. 


THE  "NEW-WAY"  RAPID  POWER  SPRAYERS 


For  the  Average  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  No.  2  Rapid  Sprayer,  equipped  with  2y2  H.P.  engine;  150  or 
200-gallon  clear  cypress  tank.  When  truck  is  not  ordered,  outfit  is  equipped 
with  false  bolster  to  fit  any  wagon. 

A  high  duty  guaranteed  outfit. 

For  the  Large  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  No.  4  Rapid  Sprayer  is  a  high  pressure  machine  especially 
adapted  for  large  orchards.  Equipped  with  3M>  H.P.  "New-Way"  engine.  200- 
gallon  clear  cypress  tank.    Carries  4  Bordeaux  nozzles. 

Insure  your  future  profits. 


For  the  Small  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  JEWEL  Power  Sprayer,  equipped  with  1%  H.P.  "New-Way" 
JEWEL  engine  and  150-gallon  clear  cypress  tank.  For  young  trees  and  small 
orchards.    Light  and  very  economical. 

AS  NECESSARY  ON  EVERY  FARM  AS  A  PLOW. 

The  "New  Way"  Skid  Outfit  is  also  very  popular.  Designed  to  set  in  a 
wagon  box  and  used  with  barrel  or  home-made  tank.  Compact,  serviceable 
and  very  efficient.    Sure,  reliable  and  guaranteed. 

"New-Way"  Sprayers  are  easy  to  operate;  they  work  perfectly  and  maintain 
uniform  pressure.    Sure,  reliable  and  fully  guaranteed. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  our  beautiful  Sprayer  Catalog  No.  S  120 


I/your 


Chicato 


'ten. 


Fortify 

Your  Fertilizer 

Did  you  see  your  fertilizer  dealer  and 
arrange  to  buy  fertilizer  containing  at  least 
as  much 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid  ?  That  is  the  real  kind  that  pays  you  and  the 
dealer.  If  you  did  not,  you  should  at  once  ask  your  dealer  to  carry 
Potash  Salts  so  that  you  may  increase  the  Potash  in  the  ordinary 
brands.  To  increase  the  Potash  I  percent,  add  40  pounds  Muriate 
or  Sulphate  of  Potash  to  a  ton  of  goods.  A  200-pound  bag  will 
increase  the  Potash  of  a  ton  5  percent. 

Try  it  once  and  see  how  Potash  Pays. 
dealer  will  not  carry  Potash  Salts,  -write  us  for  Prices.    We  -will  sell  any  quantity 
from  one  200-pound  bag  up. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

McCormick  Block  New  Orleans.  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bide.  Atlanta.  Empire  Bide. 

San  Francisco.  25  California  Street  Savannab.  Bank  A  Trust  Bide. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE  % 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is  I 
a  soli  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con-  (. 
tained  In  the  soil.    To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE.  SHEEP  MANURE. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

429  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Nevada  Range  Sheep  in  Winter. 


(Continued  From  Page  529.) 


cicutarium),  a  kind  of  wild  geranium.  The  seeds 
germinate  in  early  autumn  and  attain  a  growth 
of  from  one  to  three  inches.  This  before  winter 
growth,  however,  is  flat  on  the  ground  and  not 
easily  grazed.  On  the  opening  of  spring  the  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  several  inches  and  is  at  its 
best  at  the  lambing  season,  when  it  is  highly 
prized.  The  woolly  sunflower  (Wyethia  mollis) 
was  abundant,  but  the  dried  leaves  were  not  eaten. 
In  fact,  even  in  summer,  only  the  flowers  and 
the  very  young  leaves  in  the  center  are  eaten 
under  ordinary  feed  conditions.  On  places  where 
the  sagebrush  had  been  burnt  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  native  wild  phlox  (Phlox  stans- 
buryi)  still  had  several  inches  of  green  on  the 
stems.  All  heads  were  down  on  such  patches 
busy  pidling  off  the  shoots  and  stems  close  to 
the  ground.  The  little  black  sagebrush  (Arte- 
misia rigida)  occupies  large  areas  on  flats  or  roll- 
ing foothills  of  firm  stony  ground.  It  is  not  eaten 
to  any  extent,  except  after  a  rain,  or  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground. 

One  night  a  coyote  visited  the  bedding  ground 
and  bit  two  ewes.  They  had  to  be  killed,  and 
the  carcases  were  cut  up  and  put  out  as  poison 
bait  for  the  marauders.  An  incision  is  carefully 
made  in  each  chunk  of  meat  and  a  small  portion 
of  strychnine  placed  inside.  If  the  poison  were 
left  on  the  outside,  the  coyotes  would  detect  it 
at  once  and  refuse  to  eat  it.  After  eating  poi- 
soned meat  of  this  character,  the  coyote  immedi- 
ately seeks  water.  On  drinking  the  water  the 
poison  seems  to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  a  vital 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  animal  is  usually  found 
dead  only  a  rod  or  two  from  the  spring. 

Sheepherders  sometimes  make  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  bounty  received  for  coyotes' 
scalps  consisting  of  a  pair  of  ears.  These  are 
presented  at  the  county  courthouse  and  paid  for 
in  cash.  The  skins  are  not  saved,  as  they  are 
pronounced  of  no  value  if  taken  from  a  poisoned 
animal. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
method  of  utilizing  the  springs.  As  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  from  a  spring  is  sometimes  quite 
limited,  a  series  of  troughs  are  constructed  so 
as  to  prevent  loss  and  to  provide  facilities  for  a 
large  number  of  sheep  at  one  time  without  pol- 
luting the  water.  The  band  only  receives  water 
every  other  day,  so  that  the  troughs  have  time 
to  fill  up  again. 

Another  band  visited  in  the  same  general  region 
consisted  of  L'150  ewes  and  47  bucks.  On  Decem- 
ber 17th  the  sheep  were  driven  to  an  improvised 
corral  and  the  ewes  separated  from  the  bucks. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  buck  band  retiring 
for  the  season  to  the  home  ranch.  One  poor  fel- 
low was  left  behind  suffering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  blind  staggers.  The  sheepherder  was  of 
tlie  opinion  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  eating 
too  much  of  a  very  saltly  leafed  plant,  the  spiny 
s;i It htish  (Atriplex  confertifolia)  or  "salt  top."  as 
he  termed  it,  and  then  drinking  too  much  water 
to  quench  the  thirst.  Should  this  have  been  the 
case  then  many  more  would. have  been  affected, 
as  this  plant  was  one  of  the  chief  forage  plants. 
«The  leaves  and  seeds  are  very  similar  in;  appear- 
ance, and  most  of  them  fall  off  and  remain  at  the 
hase  of  the  plant  on  the  ground.  The  sheep  come 
along  and  lick  them  up  in  considerable  quantities. 
One  evening  the  buck  died  and  not  an  atem  of 
flesh  or  bone  was  left  a  few  days  after.  The 
coyotes  bad  even  eaten  the  skin,  but  leaving  the 
wool.  This  incident  is  interesting  because  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  of  the 
gid  bladder  worm  (Coenuris  cerebralis),  the  cys- 
tic or  bladder  stage  of  one  of  the  tapeworms 
(Taenia  coenuris)  infesting  the  dog.  The  eggs 
are  scattered  by  the  excrement  of  the  dog  and 
find  lodgment  in  the  grass  or  drinking  water. 
.The  embryos  are  then  swallowed  by  the  sheep  in 
their  food  or  drink  and  make  their  way  from 
the  stomach  to  the  brain  in  about  eight  or  ten 
.days.  This  irritation  causes  the  sheep  to  wobble 
about  and  turn  in  circles  as  if  giddy,  and  in  se- 
vere cases  refuses  to  eat  or  drink.  It  would  be 
tinteresting  to  know  whether  the  coyote  can  act 
in  the  same  capacity  as  the  domesticated  dog  in 
spreading  the  disease.    Another  animal,  a  ewe. 


was  still  alive,  but  as  it  was  unable  to  move  and 
we  had  to  move  camp  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
her.  She  was  very  thin  and  had  been  without 
food  or  water  for  six  days.  On  opening  the  car- 
cass the  stomach  was  still  full  of  a  liquid  fluid, 
which  seems  strange  considering  the  length  of 
time  the  animal  had  been  without  water.  The 
neck  was  SAVollen  considerably  and  the  liver  dis- 
colored. 

The  next  camp  brought  us  to  where  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  ground  sufficient  to 
cover  the  short  bunch  grass.  The  sheep  now  paid 
more  attention  to  the  shrubs  for  forage  and  espe- 
cially to  what  is  called  hop  sage  (Grayia  spinosa) 


my  breath  away,  as  his  knowledge  of  English  was 
of  the  broken  variety.  A  few  months  after  that 
he  left  the  sheep  and  became  a  bartender  in  a 
French  hotel.  For  several  years  he  worked  at 
this  calling  and  saved  sufficient  money  to  buy 
out  the  proprietor,  and  today  is  considered  well 
to  do  and  a  respectable  citizen.  When  recently 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  our  sheepherd- 
ers were  arraigned  as  a  set  of  ignoramuses,  we 
were  reminded  of  this  incident.  Many  similar 
ones  might  be  cited,  as  a  number  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Nevada,  and  we  doubt  not  of  many 
other  States  as  well,  were  at  one  time  just  mere 
sheepherders.  Caution  is  the  by-word  in  demo- 
cratic America  when  we  begin  to  call  down  our 
fellow  beings. 

Leaving  the  north,  we  will  travel  south  and 
east  to  the  center  of  the  great  State  of  Nevada, 


Big-Leaved  Sunflower  of  the  Sierra  Rangts. 


because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  fruiting  stage 
to  a  cluster  of  hops.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
however,  only  the  spiny  branches  were  present 
with  tiny  green  buds  already  in  evidence  for  the 
next  season's  growth.  The  sheep  ate  this  with 
relish,  not  seeming  to  object  to  the  spiny  tips  of 
the  branches.  Another  species  of  sagebrush  (Ar- 
temisia spinescens)  was  also  in  evidence.  It  was 
only  about  six  inches  high  and  grows  in  some- 
what sandy,  flat,  more  or  less  alkaline  areas.  As 
it  retains  most  of  its  leaves,  it  furnished  good 
forage.  The  sheepherder  was  relieved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  snow,  as  the  sheep  ate  this  for  water 
and  enabled  him  to  go  where  he  pleased. 

The  social  element  was  also  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  this  camp.  Our  camp-tender,  a  Frenchman, 
had  constantly  with  him  a  small  book  which  he 
studied  persistently  after  meals  and  whenever 
time  would  permit.  At  first  the  writer  thought 
it  was  a  sort  of  Catholic  prayer  book  and  re- 
frained from  asking  questions.  Finally,  however, 
his  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him  and  he  ventured 
to  ask.  It  seemed  that  our  friend's  ambition  was 
to  be  a  bartender— although  he  did  not  drink 
himself — and~he  was  studying  assiduously  how  to 
mix  drinks  fancy  and  otherwise.    This  about  took 


to  the  so-called  desert  valleys  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  make  their  home  every  win- 
ter. Many  of  the  valleys  are  of  great  size,  often 
forty  miles  or  more  long  and  ten  to  twenty  miles 
across.  The  floors  of  these  valleys  are  covered 
almost  exclusively  with  a  hoary  white  shrub  from 
six  Tches  to  a  foot  high,  sending  up  a  dozen  or 
more  tender  shoots  from  a  central  basal  stem.  It 
is  called  white  sage,  sweet  sage,  or  winter  fat 
(Eurotia  lanata)  and  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  our  common  pig  weed  or  lamb's  quarters 
(Chenopodiaceae).  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
about  an  inch  long.  Each  stem  ends  in  a  spike 
or  cluster  of  flowers.  These  are  what  botanists 
call  unisexual,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being 
borne  on  separate  parts  of  the  stem  or  sometimes 
on  separate  plants.  The  seed  part  is.  covered  with 
long  white  hairs.  These  remain  on  the  plant  for 
a  long  time  and  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  forage 
As  these  flats  are  usually  alkaline,  the  white  sage 
which  grows  luxuriantly  on  them  should  be  pro- 
tected from  overgrazing.  Valleys  that  have  been 
grazed  for  a  number  of  years  show  a  decrease 
in  the  height  of  the  stems  to  about  one-half.  Both 
sheep  and  cattle  do  well  on  it,  increasing  in  weight 
rapidly. 
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The  grazing  process  is  very  simple :  the  sheep 
feeding  in  the  valley  and  every  other  day  driven 
to  the  nearest  snow  on  the  foothills,  which  they 
eat  to  take  the  place  of  water.  For  drinking 
water  the  sheepherder  also  uses  snow  which  he 
packs  to  camp  on  burros. 

The  anxious  time  for  the  sheepman  is  when  the 
snow  has  left  the  southern  foothills  and  the  weath- 
er is  still  unpropitious  in  the  north.  In  travers- 
ing the  intervening  ridges  he  is  apt  to  be  caught 
In  a  belated  spring  snowstorm  which  may  come 
with  such  violence  and  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
sheep  can  neither  retreat  nor  go  forward.  This 
is  a  pitiful  sight.    Whenever  possible  alfalfa  is 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

While  the  value  of  a  dairy  cow  depends  almost 
solely  upon  her  ability  to  produce  at  the  milk 
pail,  her  power  of  transmitting  this  to  the  dairy 
calf  is  also  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  the 
latter  feature  upon  which  the  dairyman  must  de- 
pend for  his  future  production. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  for  a  large 
number  of  our  dairymen  to  pay  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  dairy  calf,  preferring  perhaps  to 
deal  with  the  present  production  rather  than  the 
future,  but  it  has  now  become  generally  recog- 
nized that  where  one  enters  the  dairy  industry 
with  a  view  of  building  up  rather  than  of  simply 
going  on  in  the  old  rut,  the  one  point  that  must 
receive  constant  attention  is  the  heifer  calf. 

No  other  factor  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  changing  this  condition  as  the  pure-bred 
herds,  for  they  have  demonstrated,  through  offi- 
cial testing,  that  a  calf  from  a  high  producing 
and  proven  cow,  bred  to  a  sire  with  equally  as 
good  records  back  of  him,  is  oftentimes,  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  as  valuable  as  the  dam 
herself. 

Take,  for  example,  a  well  bred  grade  cow  that 
is  valued  at  $100  or  more,  according  to  the  de- 
mand and  supply  at  that  time.  This  cow  would 
very  likely  produce  200  or  more  pounds  of  fat 
per  year,  which  when  sold  at  market  prices 
should  bring  $60  or  more,  according  to  the  pro- 
duction. Figuring  in  the  value  of  the  skim-milk 
and  manure,  this  amount  would  be  considerably 
more  and  would  vary  in  different  cases. 

By  breeding  this  cow  to  a  pure-bred  bull  that 
has  high  producing  ancestors  back  of  him,  it  has 
almost  always  been  found  that  the  producing 
powers  of  the  female  offspring  is  greater  than 
that  of  her  dam.  As  most  dairymen  breed  their 
heifers  so  that  they  will  come  fresh  when  from 
two  to  three  years  of  age,  it  may  be  said  that 
after  the  first  calf  has  been  dropped  the  heifer 
is  worth  more  than  her  dam,  providing,  of  course, 
that  she  is  physically  able  to  produce,  and  if  she 
has  been  properly  cared  for  the  percentage  of 
poor  producers  will  be  found  to  be  very  small. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  dairyman  who 
has  properly  bred  the  cow  has  not  only  been  well 
repaid  from  the  milk  pail,  but  also  from  the  calf 
pen,  for  while  the  dam  is  worth  $100  or  more, 
the  heifer  is  worth  still  more,  and  the  farmer 
has  been  well  repaid  for  the  feed  and  labor  of 
raising  the  calf. 

There  are,  however,  still  other  reasons  why  it 
is  profitable  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
calf  lot,  for  this  value  at  two  years  of  age  does 
not  end  at  that  time,  but  continues  for  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  heifer  as  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion continues  to  be  a  source  of  added  revenue 
as  long  as  she  is  able- to  produce. 

What  this  increase  will  be  varies  with  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  a  great  many  instances  it  has 
averaged  50  pounds  or  more,  and  with  butter-fat 
averaging  30  cents  per  pound,  it  amounts  to  a 
great  deal  when  figured  for  the  entire  herd. 

With  the  benefit  of  raising  the  heifer  calf  well 
in  mind,  the  value  of  a  pure-bred  sire  cannot  fail 
to  enter  into  the  plan,  of  building  up  the  herd, 
for  he  is  responsible  for  half  of  the  calf  crop, 
and  unless  he  has  good  breeding  back  of  him  the 
offspring  will  not  produce  the  extra  amount  above 
mentioned. 

In  reality  most  dairymen  should  attach  more 
importance  to  the  dairy  sire  than  they  do  to  the 


hauled  to  them  or  a  road  made,  but  more  fre- 
quently hay  cannot  be  secured  and  the  animals 
perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Nevada  sheepmen  did  not  want  free 
wool,  as  many  of  them  have  passed  through  just 
such  experiences  with  very  heavy  losses. 

To  conclude,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  preservation  of  the  native  forage 
plants  of  Nevada,  for  even  when  all  her  available 
lands  are  put  under  cultivation,  and  all  surface 
and  underground  waters  developed,  there  will  still 
remain  vast  areas  of  both  mountain  range  and 
valley  that  can  only  be  utilized  for  the  raising 
of  beef  and  mutton  for  the  less  favored  States. 


individual  cow,  for  where  the  latter  effects  the 
production  of  but  one  calf,  the  former  has  50 
per  cent  influence  over  the  entire  herd. 

The  number  of  dairymen  who  have  recognized 
the  benefit  of  the  better  bred  sire  shows  that  the 
pure-bred  animal  is  no  longer  used  to  satisfy  an 
individual  whim. 

Oftentimes  the  reason  for  not  keeping  a  pure- 
bred bull  is  that  the  dairyman  does  not  think  he 
can  afford  to  pay  the  difference  in  price,  but  if 
a  little  figuring  were  done  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  condition  would  last  long. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  cost  is  somewhat  more, 
but  when  one  considers  that  many  of  our  breed- 
ers sell  their  male  stock  at  about  $150  per  head 
and  that  a  grade  bull  would  cost  about  $50,  it  is 


Heifers  Raised  on  Stratford  Dairy  Farm. 


found  that  the  difference  is  only  $100,  and  when 
this  extra  cost  is  charged  against  three  years' 
crop  of  calves  it  is  found  to  be  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  benefits  above  cited. 

For  instance,  one  may  have  a  herd  of  25  cows, 
to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  building  up  a 
young  herd,  and  to  do  that  he  purchases  a  bull 
for  $100  more  than  the  grade  would  cost.  As  it 
costs  the  same  to  feed  and  care  for  both  animals, 
the  extra  price  must  be  borne  by  the  heifer  calves 
which  average  50%  of  the  total  calf  yield.  For 
three  years'  service  there  should  be  about  37 
head  of  heifer  calves  to  bear  the  extra  $100,  or 
an  individual  charge  of  $2.70  apiece. 

With  an  increase  of  $15  in  production  which 
has  resulted  from  the  small  expenditure  for  the 
better  bred  bull,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
the  pure-bred  bull  is  not  overestimated,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  so  generally  recognized 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  man  who  is  preaching 
for  a  higher  standard  dairy  bull  is  aiding  the 
industry  far  more  than  the  man  who  stays  in 
the  old  rut,  of  continuing -to  ■  use  the  scrub  bull 
..that  has  absolutely- no  merit  back  of  him  other 
thin  h;s  ability  to  breed. 


THE  KIND  OF  PORK  TO  RAISE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  growing  demand  for  better  bred  hogs  in 
this  State  indicates  that  farmers  no  longer  fear 
the  old  tradition  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  have 
a  corn  climate  we  can  never  hope  to  cut  much  of 
a  figure  in  pork  production. 

No  other  factor  has  aided  the  hog  grower  more 
in  discarding  this  belief  than  the  dairy  cow,  for 
with  an  increasing  amount  of  skim-milk  as  a  by- 
product, it  has  become  necessary  for  dairymen  to 
find  a  market  for  it,  and  the  hog  seems  to  be 
that  market. 

This  is  a  fortunate  thing  in  many  ways,  as  an 
alfalfa  pasture  is  the  ideal  spot  for  cheap  pork 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  the  land  is  im- 
proved by  having  more  manure  from  the  extra 
stock,  but  with  an  increase  in  production  there 
is  another  factor  which  is  beginning  to  demand 
recognition,  and  that  is  grain  for  fattening. 

In  the  past  this  condition  was  as  noticeable  as 
at  present,  but  was  not  given  the  consideration 
that  it  should  receive,  as  there  was  no  incentive 
in  the  way  of  better  prices  for  the  better  article, 
and  farmers,  like  all  other  producers,  should  have 
a  better  price  for  a  superior  product. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  more  meat,  the 
packers  have  realized  that  to  stimulate  more  and 
better  pork  production  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  add  a  bonus  for  the  well  finished  hog.  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  found  that  many  of  our  hog  rais- 
ers are  paying  more  attention  to  the  butcher's 
demand  and  feeding  accordingly. 

Just  what  this  demand  is  may  not  be  definitely 
known  by  a  large  majority  of  our  farmers,  for  it 
is  true  that  in  the  past  the  butcher  has  not  shown 
a  fair  disposition  toward  the  better  fitted  hog, 
preferring  evidently  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible 
with  no  respect  to  the  quality.  However,  the 
large  shipments  of  smoked  pork  that  come  into 
the  State  yearly  have  awakened  him  to  the  fact 
that  this  bacon  and  ham  could  be  profitably  cured 
by  him  if  the  quality  of  pork  would  permit,  and 
to  get  this  better  quality  he  has  found  that  he 
must  pay  more  for  grain-fed  stuff  than  for  what 
is  commonly  called  alfalfa  pork. 

As  a  result  of  this,  some  firms  are  in  the  field 
offering  a  bonus  of  from  one-half  to  one  cent 
per  pound  above  quotation  for  the  better  fed  hog. 
The  quality  of  the  meat  in  the  grain-fed  hog  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  a  higher  price,  but  the 
amount  that  dresses  away  as  well,  for  instead  of 
a  waste  of  from  25  to  30%  in  butchering  the 
alfalfa-fed  ho«\  the  waste  is  cut  down  to  10%  or 
more  in  the  grain-fed  kind.  In  a  word,  the  butcher 
now  prefers  a  hog  weighing  from  175  to  200  lbs. 
that  has  received  some  grain  as  a  part  of  his 
ration,  and  for  that  kind  he  is  willing  to  pay  a 
premium,  not  as  a  stimulus  toward  more  pork  pro- 
duction, but  rather  to  supply  his  own  demands. 

Naturally,  the  question  that  interests  the  farmer 
is  whether  he  can  better  afford  to  cater  to  this 
demand  than  to  go  on  with  the  old  method  of 
feeding  skim-milk  and  alfalfa  alone,  for  these 
two  feeds  are  always  at  hand  and  many  times 
grain  has  to  be  purchased. 

Those  who  have  experimented  with  the  grain- 
fed  hog  concede  that  it  is  more  profitable,  as 
thev  are  able  to  raise  such  hogs  to  the  desirable 
weight  several  months  sooner  in  that  way  than 
thev  can  the  other  way,  which  means  a  big 
enough  saving  of  alfalfa  and  milk  to  more  than 
counteract  the  cost  of  the  grain  used. 


SWELLING  FROM  WIRE  WOUND. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  horse  that  was  cut  on 
the  front  part  of  hind  ankle  with  barb  wire.  The 
cut  was  some  time  healing  up,  and  has  left  the 
ankle  very  much  larger  than  before,  I  think  pos- 
sibly that  there  was  proud  flesh  in  this  cut  while  it 
was  healing  over,  which  I  think  has  caused  his 
ankle  to  grow  much  larger  than  before.  This  has 
been  for  several  months,  and  still  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  lame  on  it.  Will  you  kindly  answer  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  use  to  reduce  this  ankle  to  its 
proper  size. — F.  L.  C,  -Groveland. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Apply  the  following  after  first  clipping  the  hair. 

Simple  cerate,  4  ounces ;  Biniodide  mercury,  % 
oune«;  Oantharides,  2  drachms. 

Mix.  I After  nnn  month  renof+. 

Sin  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


Importance  of  the  Calf  Herd. 
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Put  AlfaWajQ  Right 

(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


Much  of  the  checking  on  this  particular 
colony  was  at  the  time  being  done  by 
men  of  little  experience  in  the  handling 

SWINE. 

POLANn-CHINAS  FOR  SALE — Still  have 
six  8-inonth-old  males  and  five  8-month 
gilts  for  sale.  Two  of  these  gilts  first 
prize  winners  at  the  Fair  this  year;  as 
well  bred  and  as  nice  as  are  in  the  State. 
W.  A.  Young.  Lodl.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
A  fine  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Fraser,  Denalr,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato,  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Llnquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Las  Paderes  Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.  M. 
C.  Allen,  Prop. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segls,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holsteln 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm,  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto.  Glenn  Co- 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

j  .  - 

J.  W.  BENOIT  R.  2.  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frleslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy, 
Perkins.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty. Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5,  Box  64.  Modesto,  Cal. 

K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holsteln  cat- 
tle.   Stock  for  sale.    Milpltas,  Cal. 

J.  8.  GIBSON  CO..  Williams,  Cat— Res. 
Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 


of  the  Fresno  scraper.  Such  men  found 
it  Impossible  to  do  a  good  job  of  checking 
on  the  loose  and  yielding  surface  of  deep-i 
ly  plowed  ground,  whereas  they  could 
make  out  fairly  on  the  firm  surface  of 
land  that  was  merely  disked  up  a  couple  of 
inches.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, in  order  to  forward  the  work  of  the 
colony,  plowing  after  checking  and  level- 
ing was  recommended,  though  the  objec- 
tion to  it  mentioned  above  was  fully  re- 
alized. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  plowing  is  done 
before  checking  and  if  there  is  much  in- 
equality in  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
entire  plow-slice  may  be  scraped  off  in 
places  by  the  building  of  the  levees  and 
the  leveling  up  of  the  checks,  leaving  hard 
soil  that  may  be  difficult  to  work  up  into 
a  good  seedbed,  especially  in  the  dry  sea- 
son. In  that  case  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
is  to  plow  again,  at  least  on  the  hard 
places,  unless  irrigating  before  seeding 
will  soften  them  enough  for  good  work- 
ing with  the  disk.  The  main  thing  is  to 
bear  in  mind  the  object  of  plowing,  as 
outlined  above,  and  to  strive  to  accom- 
plish this  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

PLOWING  STRIP  CHECKS. 

Plow  the  land  at  least  ten  inches  deep. 
The  Irrigation  to  complete  the  leveling 
will  have  left  it  in  nice  shape  to  plow 
even  if  there  has  been  no  rain.  Caution 
must  be  observed  to  avoid  destroying  or 
disturbing  the  level  of  the  checks. 

To  the  inexperienced  the  simple  and 
obvious  way  to  plow  would  seem  to  be 
to  treat  each  check  as  a  separate  land 
and  to  plow  around  it,  throwing  the  earth 
to  the  levees  and —  but  there's  the  rub! 
— leaving  a  dead  furrow  down  the  center. 

That  unfortunate  dead  furrow  would 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  level  of  our 
check,  would,  in  fact,  make  the  check  it- 
self a  "dead  one"  as  far  as  good  irriga- 
tion is  concerned,  because  the  water 
would  all  run  down  the  middle  without 
spreading  out  to  the  sides.  We  cannot 
have  it  on  any  account. 

Therefore  if  you  are  bent  on  plowing 
each  check  separately,  at  least  start  in 
the  middle  and  back  furrow  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  slight  ridge  in  the  center,  which 
can  be  worked  down  with  a  harrow  and 
smoother.  You  will  still  have  a  single 
open  furrow  on  each  side  next  to  the 
levees,  but  by  plowing  shallower  for  the 
last  two  rounds  these  open  furrows  will 
be  left  small  and  can  readily  be  filled  up 
in  cross  harrowing. 

A.  BETTER  WAY. 

A  better  way  of  plowing  is  to  include 
two  checks  in  a  land,  starting  next  to 
the  middle  levee,  throwing  the  earth  to  it, 
and  plowing  around  it  until  the  opposite 
side  of  the  checks  is  reached.  Here  again 
the  precaution  must  be  observed  of  mak- 
ing furrows  next  to  the  levees  a  little 
shallower  so  as,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, to  taper  off  the  plowing  toward  the 
levees.  The  slight  ridges  and  shallow 
furrows  that  will  thus  be  left  next  to  the 
levees  can  be  effectively  leveled  up  by 
cross-harrowing. 

Some  object  to  this  method  of  plowing 
two  checks  at  once  because  of  the  loss  of 
time  In  dragging  the  plow  around  the 
ends.  That  Is  really  not  a  matter  to  be 
considered  as  against  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  level  of  the  checks,  but 
for  those  who  deem  objection  well  taken 
there  is  still  another  method. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERONS 

Pure- bred  and  registered.  If  you  want 
good  ones,  I've  got  them. 

E.  S.  PORTER,  Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

ONE-HALF  MILK  SOUTH  OF  TOWN 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach  Stal- 
lion. "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  4073;  de- 
scription, dark  brown;  16%  hands  high; 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June,  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show, 
Chicago,  1905.  Sired  by  French  Govern- 
ment Stallion,  Ajax.  Dam.  Sans  Tache, 
by  Fulminant.  Address  Box  3,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONP  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress, Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  MAMMONTH  JACKS — Prices 
reasonable;  terms  liberal.  If  desired 
will  take  as  payment  get  of  jacks  at 
weaning.    J.  E.  Dickinson,  Fresno. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
STALLION,  three  years  old  ne-xt  April. 
Good  individual:  price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas  W  McCord.  Hanford. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.     R.  M.   Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  headt 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboullletes 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  carB  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.     Hanford.  Cal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Four  black  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallions;  fine  indu- 
vlduals.  Prices  $750  to  $1000  each.  Will 
take  In  trade  used  horses  if  sound.  Also 
some  registered  Short-horns  on  sale. 
Wm.  Bond,  Newark.  Cal. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH — Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  R.  No.  3. 
Box  69.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain.  Registered  Guern- 
sey bull.  Young  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    K.  L.  Evans,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Berkshire  P'BS. 
Toulouse  geese  and  Pekin  drakes.  L.  R. 
McCoy.  R.  1,  Box  205,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell.  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Paicines.  Cal. 


S.    B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


The  1 'Superior1 ' 


The  name  of  our  Grain  Drill  tells 
the  story — "SUPERIOR."  Furnished 
with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS. 

20  discs  4  inches  apart. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


ROOFING 
FENCE 
PAINT    0ld  Hkkor>  s°pp|y Co- 

*mBi*  *  n»pt.  3.  San  Francltco. 

GrOCCriCS   Warehouse.  Portland  and  L.  A. 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  samples.  The  same 
goods  you    are  paying 
double  prices  for. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  vou  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WASTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — Place  as  superintendent;  ad- 
vertiser is  thorough  in  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  Irrigation;  experi- 
enced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Box 
17,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Young  French  Shepherd  or 
Scotch  Collie,  male,  for  farm.  Address  C. 
MUELLER,  1306  K  St..  Fresno,  Cal.  

WANTED — 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  32* 
Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

CITRUS  TREES — Washington  Navels,  H 
to  %  in.,  70c;  Washington  Navels,  %  to- 
1%  in.,  80c;  Valencias.  V4  to  %  In..  76c; 
Valencias.  %  to  1  %  in.,  85c;  Eureka  Lem- 
ons, %  to  %  In.,  75c;  Eureka  Lemons,  % 
to  m  In.,  85c;  Grape  Fruit.  V4  to  %  In., 
80c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  1 M  in.,  90c.  Above 
prices  are  for  Balled  Trees  f.o.b.  Glendora; 
5c  less  packed  in  moss.  Order  any  kind 
of  tree  you  like  and  I  will  furnish  same. 
Florida  Sour  and  native  sweet  seed-bed 
stock.  One-third  cash  must  accompany  all 
orders.    W.  O.  West.  Glendora.  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES  WITH  AN  ANCESTRY 
— Placentia  Perfection.  Black  Root.  Slons- 
taken  from  trees  that  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  past  four 
years.  Heavy  crop,  smooth  large  nuts, 
rapid  growth,  symmetry  and  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Some  18  feet  high.  All 
this  year's  growth.  Valencias,  Navels, 
sour  seed  bed  stock.  Commercial  species 
of  Eucalypts  in  quantities.  Cerro  Villa 
Nursery  at  Villa  Park.  Address  Hugh  T. 
Thompson,  Orange,  Cal. 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS— 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings  and  our 
Royal  root  grows  50%  faster  than  the 
average  California  root.  It  took  us  10 
years  to  develop  this  combination.  It  Is 
at  your  Immediate  disposal.  Awarded  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application.  Imperial  Wal- 
nut Nurseries,  R.  D.  7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop.  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCH El  DECKER. 
Blacks.  Yolo  County.  Cal. 


CAL.  BLACK  WALNUTS  for  seed;  true 
"Northern"  type,  which  makes  the  best 
walnut  stock  known.  Write  for  prices, 
stating  quantity  required.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Nurseries,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Frulta; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses. 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE.  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


Oregon  Improved  Strawberry  Plants, 
excellent  quality.  $2  for  500,  $3.50  per 
thousand.    E.  S.  Comings,  Graton.  Cal. 


50.00U  apple  trees  on  rented  ground; 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

STRAWBERRY  RHUBARB  plants  for 
sale.  The  earliest  rhubarb  grown.  F.  H. 
WILLIAMS,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER, 
Bargains  in  building  material.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  every  item.  Immense 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  second-hand 
building  materials.  New  and  second-hand 
lumber,  doors,  windows,  corrugated  iron, 
chicken  netting,  bath  tubs,  toilets,  roofing 
paper,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Carload 
lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKEVITT  &  SON, 
1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  Interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct.,  San 
f~'-anclsco. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stomp  Puller 
Company 


704  Bryant  St., 


San  Francisco 
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Creameries  Help  Buy  Cows. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  one  of  your 
late  issues  that  there  are  creameries  in 
Stanislaus  county  which  furnish,  the 
ranchers  with  cows  and  take  half  of  the 
cream  check  each  month  in  payment  for 
them. 

As  I  am  intending  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  soon  I  would  like  to  have  you 
tell  me  the  name  and  address  of  such 
creameries. — E.  F.,  Amsterdam,  Merced 
county. 

Your  letter  was  submitted  to  State 
Dairy  Inspector  C.  A.  Starkweather,  of 
Modesto,  who  writes  that  "The  Modesto 
Creamery,  Stanislaus  Creamery,  and 
Western  Creamery  at  Modesto;  Ceres 
Creamery,  at  Ceres,  and  Turlock  Cream- 


Armstrone  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are  equipred  wit) 
Mngneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
l'/i.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng 
ine  for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinder 
and  other  power  purposes. 


I 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  (or  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503   MARKET  STREET 


The  Scenic 
Line 

REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


AXLE^f 

GREASE© 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer!  ill  87  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
A* DVD  Blake.  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Hi  Lit   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ery  at  Turlock  loan  money  to  patrons  on 
their  note,  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  the  cows,  payments  to  be  made  month- 
ly on  said  note — usually  50  per  cent  of 
the  cream  check  due  for  cream  sold  to  the 
creamery.  The  amount  loaned  per  cow 
is  usually  obut  $30  to  $35  at  8  per  cent 
interest.  Notes  are  endorsed  by  creamery 
and  deposited  in  local  bank  from  whom 
patrons  get  the  money.  These  terms  are 
sometimes  varied  slightly  according  to 
the  financial  standing  of  the  borrower, 
grade  of  cows  and  needs  of  dairymen  for 
money  at  certain  times  for  harvesting 
crops,  etc. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  borrow- 
er must  be  a  patron  of  the  creamery 
from  whom  the  loan  is  secured  and  must 
so  continue  until  all  amounts  due  are 
paid. 

Do  not  know  if  this  practice  rules  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  or  not,  nearly 
all  of  their  cream  being  sold  as  shipping 
cream. 


WHO  HAS  ANGUS  OR  GALLO- 
WAYS? 


To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  of  any 
place  in  this  State  where  one  can  purchase 
purebred  Galloway  or  Angus  cattle?  If 
so,  kindly  let  me  know  through  your 
paper. — Subscriber,  Plumas  county. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  only  two 
herds  of  Angus  cattle  in  California  or 
Nevada  and  they  are  both  owned  by  the 
Universities,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  any  stock  for  sale. 

With  the  increasing  interest  that  is  be- 
ing taken  in  purebred  beef  stock  it  would 
seem  advisable  for  some  one  to  take  up 
the  breeding  of  both  of  these  breeds  as 
well  as  Devon,  as  letters  like  yours  are 
often  received  at  this  office  and  a  breeder 
could,  we  believe,  find  a  ready  sale  for 
young  stock  of  either  of  the  above  breeds. 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  know  of  any 
purebreds  that  we  have  not  mentioned  we 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  and 
if  anyone  has  such  stock  for  sale  he 
should  make  announcement  of  same 
through  our  advertising  columns. 


An  incubator  and  brooder  factory  is  to 
be  started  at  Visalia. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

For  sale,  choicest  importation 
from  Germany,  99%%  pure, 
95%  germination.  We  are  the 
largest  alfalfa  seed  growers  in 
California  and  search  the  world 
for  the  choicest  seed.  This  sur- 
plus for  sale.  Address 

MILLER  &  LUX, 

1308  Merchants'  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company 

POULTRY  SHOW 
PETALUMA 

December  11, 12, 13  and  14, 1913 

Tickets  from  San  Francisco 
to  Petaluma  and  return  will  be 
sold  on  December  11,  12  and 
13,  at   $1.35 

Trains  leave  San  Francisco 
daily  at  7 : 45,  8 : 45,  10 : 45  a.m., 
1:45,  3:15  and  5:15  p.m. 

Special  round  trip,  Sunday, 
Dec.  14   $1.00 

W,  S.  PALMER,       J.  J.  GEARY, 

Gen.  Mgr.       G.  F.  &  P.  A, 


for  all 

Orchard  Work 

The  Holt  Baby  Orchard  Caterpillar 

will  haul  your  fruit  to  market,  displacing 
16  horses  and  their  teamsters.  Requires 
but  20  gallons  of  fuel  and  one  gallon  of 
lubricating  oil  in  ten  hours.   Hauls  on  any  road- 
loose,  soft,  wet  or  hilly. 

It  will  plow  or  cultivate  your  orchard  without 
injuring  the  trees.    Its  height  is  but  58  in. 


Reg.  U.S.  Pot  Off. 

Turns  in  its  own  length.  Its  large  traction  surface  allows 
it  to  do  its  work  in  any  soil,  whether  loosely  cultivated  or 
soft  and  wet.  The  weight,  less  than  5  tons,  is  distributed 
over  such  a  large  ground  area  that  it  will  not  pack  the  soil, 
causing  moisture  to  escape.  Ground  pressure  but  seven 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.  Distillate 
costs  less  than  kerosene. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  RP  today. 


THE  HOLT  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Name 


Address  _ 


City  or  town_ 


HILLIER  JERSEY  FARM 

is  offering  a  limited  number  of  heifer  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired 
by  the  famous  bull,  King  Polo  of  Bleakhouse,  out  of  some  of  the 
best  individuals  in  the  herd.  Also  a  few  two-year-olds  bred  to  King 
Polo.    All  stock  fully  guaranteed.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees 

APPLY 


G. 

3008  HARPER  ST., 


BERKELEY,  CAL. 


100 


Hereford 
=  FOR 


Bull  Calves 
SALE  = 


100 


DAVID  JACKS 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.    BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 
\V.  H.  Drowning,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


A.  W.  Houston  and  Max  Mewborn  of 
Manteca,  San  Joaquin  county,  have  pur- 
chased 20  head  of  registered  Holsteins 
from  the  Yuba  Dairy  at  Marysville.  They 
will  be  used  as  foundation  herds,  having 
been  divided  into  two  herds  by  the 
owners. 


A  company  of  Italians  from  San  Fran- 
cisco have  purchased  300  acres  of  the 
Bank  tract  located  near  Wheatland,  which 
will  be  made  into  a  dairy. 


Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Western 
Creamery  to  ship  all  of  the  cream  from 
the  Winters  creamery  to  their  plant  at 
Benicia. 


Henry  Olmstead  has  leased  a  piece  of 
land  near  Porterville  which  will  be  used 
for  wintering  a  string  of  his  race  horses. 


It  Is  said  that  buyers  are  paying  as 
high  as  13  cents  a  pound  for  stock  cattle 
in  Shasta  county  where  ordinarily  they 
buy  at  so  much  a  head.  Wilcox  and  Grov- 
er  stockmen  near  Cottonwood  recently 
drove  600  head  of  their  stock  to  their 
valley  ranch. 


A  report  from  Ukiah  states  that  the 
prospects  are  for  a  bard  winter  on  sheep 
and  cattle  in  that  section,  as  the  rains 
were  late  in  starting,  the  feed  earlier  in 
the  season  had  been  badly  damaged  by 
grasshoppers  and  the  stock  is  in  poor  con- 
dition to  stand  the  winter  storms. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  an- 
nouncements in  this  issue  relative  to  the 
sale  of  purebred  stock  from  the  Modesto 
section.  Both  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hillier 
are  offering  some  individuals  which 
should  greatly  aid  in  starting  purebred 
herds.  Modesto  is  keeping  in  the  lead  as 
a  purebred  dairy  center. 


A.  W.  Smith  of  Cottonwood,  Shasta 
county,  has  purchased  the  ranch  formerly 
owned  by  E.  .1.  Foster  and  will  develop 
it  as  a  stock  ranch. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone-  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Fheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druegipte.  or  sent  by  ex* 
press,  chartrfa  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  t^Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

(he  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


SPINELESS 

CACTUS 

We  are  now  offering  for  spring  de- 
livery— forage  Robusta.  Hemet,  Mel- 
rose Special  and  Quilotta,  Niagara, 
Gravity,  fruiting.  These  are  Burbank's 
Improved  standard  varieties — send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  J.  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


According  to  W.  H.  Holt,  State  Sheep 
Inspector  of  Nevada,  the  sheep  in  that 
State  are  all  fat  and  in  good  condition 
to  go  through  the  winter.  He  also  report- 
ed that  the  stock  has  been  in  a  good 
healthy  condition  during  the  entire  sea- 
son and  that  there  have  only  been  two 
cases  of  scabies  come  to  his  notice. 


Moy  and  Devaney  of  Livermore  sold 
170  head  of  yearling  steers  last  week  to 
Henry  Larkin  of  Colfax,  Washington. 


According  to  a  report  from  Porterville, 
stockmen  are  looking  for  an  extra  good 
season  in  that  section  this  year  and  if 
the  weather  continues  to  improve  the 
range  during  the  next  month  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10,000  head  of  cattle  will  be 
taken  there  for  spring  feeding.  Ship- 
ments are  expected  to  start  to  arrive 
about  the  first  of  the  year  for  the  range 
districts. 


A  new  yearly  record  for  the  Ayrshires 
breed  was  recently  made  by  the  cow  Au- 
ehenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  owned  by  P. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania.  Her  yearly 
record  was  23,022  pounds  of  milk.  917. GO 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,079  pounds  of  butter. 
The  best  previous  record  was  that  of  Lily 
of  Willowmoor,  who  produced  1046  pounds 
of  butter.  That  this  breed  is  fast  prov- 
ing its  worth  is  being  demonstrated  by 
the  amount  of  testing  that  Ayrshire 
breeders  are  doing. 


That  some  attention  must  be  given  Ar- 
gentine beef  in  the  future  was  shown  last 
week  when  the  government  ship  Culgoa, 
was  stocked  with  Argentine  beef  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  half  cent  less  than 
American  packers  were  able  to  contract 
for. 


Peter  Moy  of  Livermore  bought  500 
head  of  cattle  from  P.  Connolly,  which 
will  be  taken  to  Mr.  Moy's  West  Side 
ranges.  B.  F.  Callaghan  of  the  same  place 
and  C.  G.  Owens  have  purchased  1200 
head  of  breeding  ewes  from  the  Ryan 
Flock,  and  will  run  them  on  ranges  they 
have  leased  in  Corral  Hollow  and  else- 
where. 


From  present  indications  there  will 
saan  be  feed  to  spare  for  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Already  there  is  an  abundance 
of  green  feed  for  sheep  and  the  more 
prominent  sheep  and  cattlemen  who  have 
had  to  look  elsewhere  for  feed  are  plan- 
ning on  returning  with  their  stock  at  an 
early  date. 


Dr.  O.  A.  Longley  of  Stockton,  will  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  California  State  Veterinary  Society 
to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  December  10. 


Cattle  shipments  are  under  way  from 
Glenn  county-,  seven  carloads  having  left 
there  last  week  from  the  Clark  Mitchell 
herds  near  Hamilton  City. 


A  report  states  that  near  Dry  Meadows 
on  the  Kern  river,  there  is  ten  inches  of 
snow  and  that  every  indication  is  for  an 
excellent  lot  of  range  feed  there  for  next 
year. 


There  were  more  medium-grade  quality 
cattle  than'  top  stuff,  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards,  last  week.  Best 
streers  sold  at  $7.50.  Cows  were  of  poor 
quality,  selling  at  $4.50  to  $5.75.  Calves 
ranged  from  $6  to  $9,. according  to  weight. 
Bulls  featured  from.  $5.50  to  $6.25.  There 
was  .  a  big  run  of  hogs  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  prices  held  steady  at  $8  and 
closed  at  that  price.  The  receipts  of  sheep 
were  somewhat  small,  but  made  up  in 
quality.  Prime  ewes  brought  $4,  choice 
wethers  $4.75  to  $5,  and  $6  was  bid  for 
exceptional  quality  lambs. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  ol 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised    bulls    sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
king  Lancaster,  soa  of  King  Edward,  fectioii  and  Bapton  Broadhooki 

only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal-    ttt      «•     i  ,      ,  ,  . 

ifomia  state  Pair.  m-    Single  or  car-load  lots. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  na 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  CaL 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  SHORTHORNS 

We  still  have  some  excellent  Shorthorn  Bulls,  just  ready 
for  the  range.    Write  for  prices. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM.  H0^ND» 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE    FAIR.   SALEM— Two    firsts.  Ave 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR.  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  3ve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  CaL 


In  P.ile  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha.  1911 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.'s  pipe  has  such  a  wide  reputation  for  value  that  some 
dealers  have  been  led  to  stultify  themselves  and  mislead  the  public  by  trad- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  no  name.  They  obtain  samples  of  our  material  in 
some  Indirect  way  and  then  make  a  flaring  announcement  to  sell  them  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

When  you  are  offered  pipe  at  ridiculously  low  prices  by  such  .dealers  you'd 

better  go  slow.  .  •  . 

The  object  may.  be  to  get  you  to  figure  on  good  material  and  then  to  deliver 

you  an  inferior  pipe.  i  J    i      '  '  . 

The  safe  way  is  to  buy  only  from  the  Pacific  Pipe  Co.      ■     -   -     -  -   -  - 

We  appreciate  the  confidence  which  the  public'  feels  In  us  and  In  our  goods, 
and  we  make  this  announcement  to  enlighten  you  and  to  prevent  deception. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  Main  and  Howard  St*.,  San  Franrlsco, 
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Breeders'  Sales. 


This  column  is  open  to  purebred  breed- 
ers of  all  classes  of  livestock  and  is  run 
as  often  as  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
to  warrant  the  space.  Those  having 
made  sales  are  requested  to  send  us  the 
name  of  the  animal,  registration  number 
and  name  and  address  of  purchaser. 
When  such  sales  are  reported  we  will 
gladly  give  them  mention  free  of  charge. 
The  following  sales  have  been  reported 
since  our  last  issue  containing  this 
column. 

BERKSHIRES. 
H.  G.  Armstrong,  Woodland,  sold  to  J. 
W.  Considine,  Woodland,  7  sows  and  1 
boar;  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Consolidated,  Cement,  5  sow  pigs,  1  bred 
sow,  I  bred  gilt,  and  3  open  gilts;  H.  C. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk.'*  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress oq  a  costal  is  euoueh. 

COULSON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES 


Oak  Grove  Berkshlres  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshire* 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHAWSTOCKTON 

HORSE  OR  TRACTION 

GANG  PLOWS. 
Our  Own  Manufacture. 

Furnished    with    Slip    Shares,  Re- 
versible Mold  or  Oliver  Bottoms. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . 


Hinkley,  Grafton,  8  sows  and  1  boar; 
Verdi  Lumber  Co.,  Verdi,  Nevada,  1 
boar;  R.  R.  Potter,  Kenwood,  1  boar; 
Morris  Inglin,  Grafton,  1  boar  and  2  sows; 
G.  Tomasini,  Suisun,  1  boar;  C.  E.  Fin- 
ney, Suisun,  1  boar;  R.  B  Canfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  1  bred  gilt  and  1  boar;  Shasta 
Springs  Hotel  Co.,  1  boar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand,  Santa  Rosa, 
sold  to  J.  C.  Polhey,  Windsor,  1  boar;  W. 
L.  Cunningham,  Windsor,  1  boar;  also 
1  collie  dog  to  Claude  Stark,  Morganhill; 
1  dog  to  John  Zuur. 

HOLSTEINS. 
Floribel  Farming  and  Cattle  Co.  Hard- 
wick,  sold  to  S.  E.  Railsback,  Hanford, 
Prince  Segis  DeKol ;  Anthony  Ranch, 
Artesia,  Peter  Segis  Pontiac;  Antone 
Joseph,  Conejo,  James  Segis  Pontiac;  G. 
C.  Aydelott,  Hanford,  Henry  Segis  Pon- 
tiac. 

E.  J.  Weldon,  Sacramento,  sold  to  Mrs. 
Frank  McKee,  Central  Point  Oregon,  bull 
Sir  Korndyke  Wayne  46050,  also  three  2 
year  old  heifers  sired  by  Sir  Jetske  Jo- 
hanna Posch;  to  R.  F.  Wilkerson,  Lodi, 
yearling  bull  Pennant  Pietertje  Beets  and 
also  10  head  of  grade  yearling  heifers; 
to  R.  L.  Oliver,  Dorris,  bull  Pennant  Sir 
Charles  Beets  and  40  grade  heifers. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 
Simmon  Newman   Co.,  Newman,  sold 
to  Joseph  Bertatta,  Douglas  Flat,  1  year- 
ling bull;  Realto  Malspine,  Douglas  Flat, 
1  yearling  bull. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 
U.  G.  Strader,  Ceres,  sold  to  H.  P.  Mohr, 
Pleasanton,  2  heifers;  Dr.  J.  H.  Shirley, 
Fresno,  2  heifers  and  1  bull;  M.  E.  Gomes, 
Ceres,  1  bull;  W.  L.  Tippins,  Nichalons, 
1  bull;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Allen,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, 1  two  year  old  bull,  2  two  year  old 
heifers  and  one  yearling. 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 
A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington,  sold  to  Port- 
land Ranch,  Lancaster,  5  boars  and  62 
sows;  Langdon  Merl  Co.,  Modesto,  10 
sows  and  1  boar;  Harry  Cross  Heber,  10 
sows  and  1  boar;  D.  C.  Vierra,  Moss,  1 
boar;  Patrick  Doyle,  Verona,  1  boar; 
Thos.  M.  Horgan,  Redwood  City,  1  boar; 
F.  L.  Jelly,  Jelly,  1  boar;  C.  A.  Thayer, 
San  Francisco,  1  boar;  C.  E.  Batdorf, 
Oakdale,  1  sow;  C.  A.  Anderson,  Arbuckle, 
1  sow  and  1  boar;  W.  H.  Hord,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 10  sows  and  .3  boars;  R.  N.  Flower, 
Copperopolis,  1  boar;  J.  M.  Miller,  Grand 
Island,  1  boar;  R.  D.  Kneckerbocker,  Oak- 
dale,  1  boar;  W.  J.  Fanning,  La  Grange, 
1  boar;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Cuddeback,  Browns- 
ville, 1  boar;  Preston  School  of  Industry, 
lone,  1  boar;  Henry  Struve,  Watsonville, 
i  boar. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lodi,  sold  to  J.  B.  Moor, 
Modesto,  1  sow;  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  1 
boar;  A.  C.  Weaver,  Anderson,  1  bred  sow; 
A.  J.  Miller,  Davis,  1  boar:  W.  R.  Thom- 
asson,  Cottonwood,  1  bred  sow  and  1  boar; 
C.  C.  Councilman,  Cottonwood,  1  boar;  A. 
E.  French,  Lincoln.  1  boar;  O.  T.  French, 
Elk  Grove,  1  boar  and  2  sows;  Preston 
School  of  Industry,  lone.  1  sow;  T.  P. 
Baker,  Brentwood,  1  boar;  F.  J.  Jensen, 
Anderson,  2  sows;  J.  M.  Posey,  Lodi,  1 
bred  sow;  W.  Baker,  Thornton,  1  boar; 
R.  S.  Clark,  Elmira,  1  bred  sow;  C.  O. 
Dustin,  1  bred  sow;  J.  W.  Wakefield,  1 
bred  sow;  H.  J.  Knowles,  San  Francisco, 
8  bred  sows;  C.  E.  Batdorf.  Oakdale,  1 
bred  sow  and  1  boar;  J.  W.  Dobbins,  San 
Francisco,  1  sow  and  1  boar;  J.  P.  Thorell, 
Roseville,  1  boar;  S.  M.  Carey,  Santa 
Cruz,  1  boar;  Herbert  H.  Hill,  Santa  Cruz, 
1  boar. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


Scrub  or  Thoroughbred? 


Alpha 
Gasoline  Engine 


De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
Universal  Power  Drive 


The  1,500,000  satisfied  users  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  ia 
proof  that  they  are  the  thoroughbred  among  cream  separators. 

Alpha  Engines  are  also  a  De  Laval  product  and  they  represent 
the  same  high  quality  among  gasoline  engines  as  does  our  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  among  cream  separators. 

The  Universal  Power  Drive  attachment  manufactured  by  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  latest  additions 
to  the  De  Laval  line,  as  it  enables  the  user  of  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  to  run  his  separator  direct  from  the  engine. 

"Write  ftor  full  information  and  catalogs  today. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Aye. 
SEATTLE 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  James  Barn  Equipment. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter.  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished,  including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (813  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast.    Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Riverside  Sadie  Ue  Kol  Burke       A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

I  offer  6  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS,  A.  R.  O., 

and  direct  descendants  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

6  Pure-bred  Heifers  (Heavy  Springers). 

1  Bull,  1  Heifer.    All  carrying  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

J.  S.  RHODES,  R.  2,  Box  34,  Modesto,  Cal. 

WOOD  COLONY 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BOSTROM  IMPROVED^ 


SI 


Price  $15 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  i. 
sola  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  ANI  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
94  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


"Imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  but  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 
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The  Alameda  Poultry  Show. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

The  first  impression  of  a  strictly  poultry 
Bhow  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 


POULTRY. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  64-PAGE 
CATALOG,  describes  in  detail,  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  hens,  pullets,  cocks, 
cockerels,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
112  East  8th.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval.  Examine  at  your  home  be- 
fore remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged 
for.  SchellvllTe  Hatchery,  R.  72,  Sonoma, 
Cal. 


FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White:  eggs  for  hatching  in  De- 
cember. Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood. 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandinl  Ave.. 
Riverside,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Write  for  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  It's  free. 
White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatchery. 
400  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — The  best 
in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2.00 
each  and  up.  Send  for  folder.  G.  L. 
Hawley.  Madera,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE} — Mammoth  Bronze  gobblers; 
also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  R.  A 
Holdrldge.  Box  282,  Dixon,  Cal. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO..  Inc.,  631-637 
Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


MOLTING  HENS  ^ 

require  a  good  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner to  keep  them  in  health 
and  get  them  laying  again 
quickly. 

CO l  I. SO. VS    No.  3  CONDITION 
POWDER  will  do  it. 

Write  for  particulars  and  spe- 
cial delivered  price. 

COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


poultry  raising  than  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  on  the  average  farm  where  the 
chicken  is  rather  thought  of  as  a  side 
line,  and  that  every  farmer  who  keeps  a 
bunch  of  chickens  should  visit  his  nearest 
poultry  show  at  least  one  day  and  more  if 
possible. 

Evidently  a  great  many  near-farmers,  as 
well  as  farmers  themselves,  find  the  time 
spent  at  a  poultry  show  well  put  in,  for 
the  attendance  at  the  10th  Annual  Ala- 
meda County  Poultrymen's  Association 
show,  held  in  Oakland  from  November  25 
to  29,  showed  that  a  great  many  who 
went  to  hear  the  cock  crow  were  city 
people. 

The  show  itself,  however,  was  more  in- 
teresting than  the  people,  as  the  birds 
shown  in  many  classes  were  better  than 
have  as  yet  been  entered  this  year  and 
as  to  the  variety  anyone  who  is  not  tho^j 
roughly  familiar  with  the  different  breeds 
would  almost  believe  tnat  someone  had 
been  using  a  paint  brush  full  of  hand- 
some colors.  Surely,  no  breeder  has  more 
varieties  to  choose  from  than  the  poultry 
breeder,  judging  by  the  number  shown 
at  this  place. 

Strictly  speaking  the  poultryman  is  in 
his  element  at  the  poultry  show,  and  the 
air  is  so  full  of  fowls  and  fowl  t;ilk  that 
one  is  surely  a  chronic  pessimist  who 
does  not  become  a  booster  for  the  hen. 
Everyone  is  willing  to  tell  you  the  right 
laying  type,  the  ideal  show  bird  and  last 
but  of  more  importance  how  to  feed  to 
get  the  egg.  Speaking  of  feeds,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  also  took  advantage 
of  the  show  to  explain  where  the  big 
losses  were  in  feeding  and  housing,  and 
how  best  to  overcome  them.  The  poultry 
supply  houses  were  on  hand  to  explain 
the  merits  of  their  feeds  and  poultry 
equipment  and  considering  everything, 
one  was  able  to  get  a  lot  of  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  raising  of 
poultry. 

The  number  of  entries  was  more  than 
was  shown  last  year  there  being  over  1600 
head  of  poultry  and  1500  head  of  pigeons. 

The  largest  class  was  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  followed  closely  by  the 
White  Rocks.  The  Anconas  were  excep- 
tionally strong  in  numbers  as  well  as  the 
Cornish  Indian  Game.  The  Orpingtons 
were  not  so'  large  in  numbers,  but  were 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  DRESSED  TURKEYS 

wanted  for  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  trade.  Commence  now  and  ship  us 
what  fancy  dressed  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.  We  also  handle  dressed  calves 
and  dressed  hogs.  When  shipping  dressed  hogs  leave  the  head  on,  the  heart, 
kindeys.  liver  and  bladder  in  the  hog.  undetached.  Write  us  immediately  and 
let  us  know  how  many  head  we  can  expect  from  now  on. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  of 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  •-•11-213  Clay  St.,  San  Franelxco,  California. 
Established  1876. 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

PVow  booking  Orders. 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

W.  «J.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2,  Box  22  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


elegant  in  quality.  Both  the  Bantam 
breeders  and  pheasant  breeders  had  a  fine 


display,  the  bantam  classes  being  extra 
large  this  year.    While  the  White  Leg- 


The  Layne  6  Bowler  System 

The    Most  Economical    Pumping  System 

IKfi  ANY  years  of  successful  use  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  is  the  most  economical 
pumping  system.   Low  cost  to  install ;  low  operating  cost ; 

Increased  water  supply;  sturdy,  durable  construction — built  to 
stand  constant  wear — these  are  the  vital  points  that  distinguish 
the  Layne  &  Bowler  System,  and  make  It  the  cheapest.  Layne  & 
Bowler  pumps  are  simple  in  construction,  requiring  little  or  no 
attention  after  once  installed.  They  are  constructed  to  eliminate 
the  old  style  well  pit,  and  all  adjusting  can  be  done  on  top  of 
the  ground.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  insures  you  a  depend- 
able water  supply  at  less  cost.  Write  our  irrigation  and  water 
experts.  They  will  assist  you  to  solve  your  water  developing  prob- 
lems.   This  service  Is  free  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  25,  which  tells  all  about  the 
development  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  and  the  story 
of  Its  many  successful  users.  "Let  the  World's  Largest 
Water  Developers  solve  your  Pumping  Problems." 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

800-010  Santa  Fr  Ave  nut-.  l>oa  A  nice  It-*.  California 
Sum  Francisco  office,  SOS  Kohl  Bids- 


A 


<  a  nen. 

ICniCKSAVERl 


Complete  Line 
of 

Poultry 

Feeds 

Send  for  list  and  prices 
or  see  your  dealer. 

WESTERN  FEED 
COMPANY 

North  Point  &  Taylor  SI. 
San  Francisco 


New  Tyvr  Vertical 


Does  It  Not  Seem  Reasonable 

To  Assume  That  a  Company 

which  has  been  manufacturing  one  line  of  goods  for  over  thirty  years  must  be  in  a 
better  position  to  furnish  superior  goods  than  one  which  has  been  in  business  a  few 
months  or  years?  We  have  proved  this  by  the  quality  of  our  new  water  balanced 
pump.  It  is  absolutely  balanced  against  end  thrust  and  vibration,  and  will  run 
without  set  collars  or  other  mechanical  thrust  bearing.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  places  of  business,  at  Krogh  Manufacturing  Company,  147  to  159  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  at  206  North 
Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

KROGH  PUMPS  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT  FOR  33  YEARS. 
Our  New  Bulletin,  R10,  tells  about  them. 
KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

i.o»  Angeie,,  149-157  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Type  Horizontal 


Branch    Hour,  208   Bf.  Loa   An(?<  leu  St., 
earrlea  a  complete  a  tack. 
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horn  division  was  not  extra  large,  it  con- 
tained some  fine  specimens. 

There  were  so  many  other  breeds  ex- 
hibited that  have  not  as  yet  become  gen- 
erally maintained  that  space  will  not  per- 
mit their  mention  here,  suffice  to  say  that 
authorities  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
quality  of  all  birds  shown. 

A  few  of  the  principal  winners  of 
prizes  were  O.  B.  Morris,  of  Lodi  in  the 
Leghorns;  W.  H.  Ingram  of  Fruitvale,  in 
Orpingtons;  A.  A.  Bramford  of  Gardena, 
in  White  Rocks;  and  the  Twin  Oaks  Farm 
of  Livermore,  which  took  a  large  number 
of  prizes  in  a  number, of  breeds  entered. 

W.  M.  Coates  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia  A.  G.  Goodacre  of  Compton,  and 
N.  C.  Luce  of  i^os  Angeies  did  the  judging 
and  had  their  work  well  done  '..y  Wednes- 
day evening. 

If  all  poultry  shows  this  season  are  as 
entertaining  and  educating  as  this  one  it 
would  pay  every  farmer  to  take  a  day  off 
and  attend  the  one  nearest  to  his  home 
as  he  would  very  likely  go  away  with  a 
great  deal  more  respect  for  the  good  bird 
than  he  had  when  he  entered. 


RABKIT  RAISING. 


To  the  Editor:  What  in  your  estima- 
tion is  the  outlook  for  raising  rabbits  or 
Belgian  hares  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
San  Francisco  market?  Would  it  likely 
prove  profitable  as  a  side  line?  What 
breed  is  considered  the  best  for  market 
purposes? — Old  oubscriber,  Alviso. 

Dealers  state  that  the  present  prices  of 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound  for  young  rabbits 
should  continue  and  that  they  should  not 
drop  below  10  cents  any  time  of  the  year, 
except  rarely,  and  for  very  short  periods. 
If  so,  the  experienced  rabbit  breeder 
should  feel  pleased  with  the  prosepects. 
If  one  should  go  into  it  at  all  he  ought 
to  start  on  a  small  scale  and  grow  to  the 
large  scale  as  experience  increases.  We 
believe  that  crossbred  Flemish  Giants  and 
Belgian  hares  are  frequently  considered 


I^QmRLGOPHENEj 


Kills  Squirrels 


KILMOL  costs 
less  than 
FOR   EACH  SQUIRREL 

The  quickest,  most  efficient,  most  economical  method  known 
KILMOL  used  with  U.  S.  Squirrel  Destructor— (See 
Bulletin  of  State  Board  of  Health) 

gives  98  to  100  per  cent  efficiency,  at  a  coat  of  from  18  tc 
28  cents  per  acre.    Only  one  application  Is  necessary. 

The)  waste-ball  method  gives  only  90  to  95  per  cent  effic- 
iency and  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  acre.  Two  or  more  appli- 
cations are  necessary. 

The  poisoned  grain  method  costs  40  to  50  cents  an  acre 
and  four  to  five  applications  are  necessary. 

Waste-ball  method  must  be  used  in  wet  weather. 

Poisoned  grain  must  be  used  in  dry  weather. 


|V|  F™  cent  in  money 
I  \l  EZL  minute  in  time 
BURROW  TREATED 

United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Model 


This  Squirrel  Destructor 

is  an  apparatus  by  which  13.3 
cubic  feet  of  Kilmol  Gas  is  forced 
into  the  squirrel  burrow.  The 
gas  is  heavier  than  air,  com- 
pletely fills  the  burrow,  and 
remains  there  several  hours, 
which  means  death  to  the  squir- 
rel.   Failure    is  impossible. 


KILMOL  Can  Be  Used  The  Year  Round 


fSQUIRLGOFHENE 


t  galson  fins      $  1.50 
5  gallon  tins  6.00 
55  gallon  drums  60.50 


Read  Our 

Offtr 

Below 


Strychnine  Sulphate 
65c  an  ounce. 


Poisoned  Barley  (Gov't  formula) 
$7.50  for  100-lb.  dtum 

Send  for  complete  Information  now — or  If  you  wish  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
this  method  immediately,  send  us  $17.50  and  we  will  send  you  the  squirrel  Destructor. 
3%  feet  of  one-Inch  hose,  carrying  straps  and  a  five-gallon  can  of  Kilmol.  With  an  average 
infestation,  this  will  treat  over  60  acres,  and  the  cost  thereafter  for  KILMOL  will  be  but 
$6.00  for  each  additional  60  acres. 

After  you  get  this  outfit,  aftef  yon  have  given  it  ai  fair  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we 
will  gladly  refund  your  money.    Send  check  today  to 

170  Salter  St. 
"San  Francisco 


$9.75 


Dept.  C3    Herbert  F.  Dugan-^ 

$1.00  worth  of  Kilmol  today  is  worth  $10.00  worth  of  crops  tomorrow. 


the  most  profitable  market  rabbit,  that  is, 
Flemish  Giant  sire  and  Belgian  dam  be- 
ing used  to  raise  market  animals.  At 
least,  only  rather  large  rabbits  should  be 
shipped,  4  to  4M>  pounds  in  weight.  There 
is  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  Rabbits  sent 
free  on  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  which  you  might  get  for 
more  detailed  information. 


Disc  Plows 

are  »spe  cially  made 
to  meet  California 
onditio3tis. 


The  Best  and  Most 
Practical  Plow  Made 

Contains  every  feature  which  is  best  suited 
for  California  Orchard  work.    The  automatic 
steering  device  keeps  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  allow- 
ing for  plowing  close  to  the  trees.    This  is  the  only 
disc  plow  available  for  use  behind  a  small  tractor— one  man 
operating  both  tractor  and  plow.    Discs  can  be  changed  in 
a  few  minutes  from  1  to  2,  6,  4,  5,  or  more  and  vice  versa. 
They  can  also  be  regulated  to  plow  any  desired  depth  (down  to 
10  inches)  and  width  (to  12  inches). 

A  Benicia  Orchard  Disc  Plow  won't  tip  over.    It  rides  easy  as  a 
wagon,  due  to  a  tongue  made  of  spring  steel.    It  pulverizes  the  soil 
and  goes  through  hardpan  like  a  knife  through  butter.    All  paits  are 
guaranteed  and  will  stand  the  hardest  strain.    No  trouble  or  breakage 
on  account  of  loose  nuts,  as  lock  washers  are  used.    Ask  anybody  who 
has  ever  used  a  Benicia  Orchard  Disc  Plow.    You'll  get  information  first 
hand  that  way. 
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The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
is  today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil. 
See  one  working  in  your 
own  locality. 

The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Efficient  conditions  are  obtained  only 
where  the  pumping  unit  Installed  is 
economical  In  operation  and  made  by 
specialists  having  the  benefit  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 

Paieated.  Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47 -A. 

Jackson  "1112"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 
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Santa  Claus  and  Little  Billee. 


By  Joiix  Kendricks  Bangs, 
Author  of  "The  Idiot,"  "A  Houseboat  on 
the  Styx,"  etc. 

He  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  chap,  and 
so,  when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  endless 
current  of  human  things,  it  was  as  hard 
for  him  to  "stay  put"  as  for  some  way- 
ward little  atom  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  to 
keep  from  tossing  about  in  the  surging 
tides  of  the  sea. 

His  mother  had  left  him  there  in  the 
big  toy  shop,  with  instructions  not  to 
move  until  she  came  back,  while  she  went 
off  to  do  some  mysterious  errand.  She 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  with  so  many 
beautiful  things  on  every  side  to  delight 
his  eye  and  hold  his  attention,  strict 
obedience  to  her  command  would  not  be 
hard.  But,  alas,  the  good  lady  reckoned 
not  upon  the  magnetic  power  of  attraction 
of  all  those  lovely  objects  in  detail.  She 
saw  them  only  as  a  mass  of  wonders 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  so  dazzle 
his  vision  as  to  leave  him  incapable  of 
movement;  but  Little  Billee  was  not  so 
indifferent  as  all  that. 

When  a  phonograph  at  the  other  end  of 
the  shop  began  to  rattle  off  melodious 
tunes  and  funny  jokes,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
structions he  had  received,  off  he  pattered 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry  him 
to  Investigate.  After  that,  forgetful  of 
everything  else,  finding  himself  caught  in 
the  constantly  moving  stream  of  Christ- 
mas shoppers,  he  was  borne  along  in  the 
resistless  current  until  he  found  himself 
at  last  out  upon  the  street — alone,  free 
and  independent. 

It  was  great  fun  at  first.  By  and  by, 
however,  the  afternoon  waned;  the  sun, 
as  if  anxious  to  hurry  along  the  dawn  of 
Christmas  day,  sank  early  to  bed;  and 
the  electric  lights  along  the  darkening 
highway  began  to  pop  out  here  and  there 
like  so  many  merry  stars  come  down  to 
earth  to  celebrate  the  gladdest  time  of  all 
the  year.  Little  Billee  began  to  grow 
tired;  and  then  he  thought  of  his  mamma 
and  tried  to  find  the  shop  where  he  had 
promised  to  remain  quiet  until  her  re- 
turn. Up  and  down  the  street  he  wan- 
dered until  his  little  legs  grew  weary; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  shop,  nor  of 
the  beloved  face  he  was  seeking. 

Once  again,  and  yet  once  again  after 
that,  did  the  little  fellow  traverse  that 
crowded  highway,  his  tears  getting  harder 
and  herder  to  keep  back,  and  then — joy 
of  joys — whom  should  be  see  walking 
slowly  along  the  sidewalk  but  Santa 
Claus  himself!  The  saint  was  strangely 
decorated  with  two  queer  looking  boards, 
with  big  red  letters  on  them,  hung  over 
his  back  and  chest;  but  there  was  still 
that  same  kindly  gray-bearded  face,  the 
red  cloak  with  the  fur  trimmings,  and  the 
same  dear  old  cap  that  the  children's 
friend  had  always  worn  in  the  pictures  of 
him  that  Little  Billee  had  seen. 

With  a  glad  cry  of  happiness,  Little 
Billee  ran  to  meet  the  old  fellow,  and  put 
his  hand  gently  into  that  of  the  saint.  He 
thought  it  very  strange  that  Santa  Claus' 
hand  should  be  so  red  and  cold  and  rough, 
and  so  chapped;  but  he  was  not  in  any 
mood  to  be  critical.  He  had  been  face  to 
face  with  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 
Then,  when  things  had  seemed  blackest 
to  him,  everything  had  come  right  again; 
and  he  was  too  glad  to  take  more  than 
passing  notice  of  anything  strange  and 
odd. 

Santa  Claus,  of  course,  would  recognize 
him  at  once,  and  would  know  just  how 
to  take  him  back  to  his  mamma  at  home 
— wherever  that  might  be.  Iiittle  Billee 
had  never  thought  to  inquire  just  where 
home  was.  All  he  knew  was  that  it  was  a 


big  gray  stone  house  on  a  long  street 
somewhere,  with  a  tall  iron  railing  in 
front  of  it,  not  far  from  the  park. 

"Howdidoo,  Mr.  Santa  Claus?"  said 
Little  Billee,  as  the  other's  hand  uncon- 
sciously tightened  over  his  own. 

"Why,  howdidoo,  kiddie?"  replied  the 
old  fellow,  glancing  down  at  his  new- 
found friend,  with  surprise  gleaming 
from  his  deep-set  eyes.  "Where  did  you 
drop  from?" 

"Oh,  I'm  out,"  said  Little  Billee,  brave- 
ly. "My  mamma  left  me  a  little  while 
ago  while  she  went  off  about  something, 
and  I  guess  I  got  losted." 

"Very  likely,"  returned  the  old  saint 
with  a  smile.  "Little  two-by-four  fellows 
are  apt  to  get  losted  when  they  start  on 
their  own  hook,  especially  days  like 
these,  with  such  crowds  hustlin'  around." 

"But  it's  all  right  now,"  suggested  Lit- 
tle Billee  hopefully.  "I'm  found  again, 
ain't  I?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeedy,  you're  found  all 
right,  kiddie,"  Santa  Claus  agreed. 

"And  pretty  soon  you'll  take  me  home 
again,  won't  you?"  said  the  child. 

"Surest  thing  you  know!"  answered 
Santa  Claus,  looking  down  upon  the 
bright  but  tired  little  face  with  a  com- 
forting smile.  "What  might  your  address 
be?" 

"My  what?"  asked  Little  Billee. 

"Your  address,"  repeated  Santa  Claus. 
"Where  do  you  live?" 

The  answer  was  a  ringing  peal  of  child- 
ish laughter. 

"As  if  you  didn't  know  that!"  cried 
Little  Billee,  giggling. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Santa  Claus.  "Can't 
fool  you,  can  I?  It  would  be  funny  if, 
after  keeping  an  eye  on  you  all  these 
years  since  you  was  a  baby.  I  didn't  know 
where  you  lived,  eh?" 

"Awful  funny,"  agreed  Little  Billee. 
"But  tell  me,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  what  sort 
of  a  boy  do  you  think  I  have  been?"  he 
added,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his 
voice. 

"Pretty  good  —  pretty  good,"  Santa 
Clans  answered,  turning  in  his  steps  and 
walking  back  again  along  the  path  he  had 
just  traveled — which  Little  Billee  thought 
was  rather  a  strange  thing  to  do.  "You've 
got  more  white  marks  than  black  ones — a 
good  many  times  more — a  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  many,  kiddie.  Fact  is,  you're 
all  right — 'way  up  among  the  good  boys: 
though  once  or  twice  last  summer,  you 
know  " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Little  Billee,  meek- 
ly, "but  I  didn't  mean  to  be  naughty." 

"That's  just  what  I  said  to  the  book- 
keeper," said  Santa  Claus,  "and  so  we 
gave  you  a  gray  mark — half  white  and 
half  black — that  doesn't  count  either  way, 
for  or  against  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  said  Little  Billee, 
much  comforted. 

"Don't  mention  it;  you  are  very  wel- 
come, kiddie,"  said  Santa  Claus.  giving 
the  youngster's  hand  a  gentle  squeeze. 

"Why  do  you  call  me  'kiddie'  when  you 
know  my  name  is  Little  Billee?"  asked 
the  boy. 

"Oh,  that's  what  I  call  all  good  boys," 
explained  Santa  Claus.  "You  see,  we  di- 
vide them  up  into  two  kinds — the  good 
boys  and  the  naughty  boys — and  the  good 
boys  we  call  kiddies,  and  the  naughty  boys 
we  call  caddies,  and  there  you  are." 

Just  then  Little  Billee  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  square  boards  that  Santa 
Claus  was  wearing. 

"What  are  you  wearing  those  boards 
for,  Mr.  Santa  Claus?"  he  asked. 

If  the  lad  had  looked  closely  enough, 
he  would  have  seen  a  very  unhappy  look 
come  into  the  old  man's  face;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  it  in  his  answer. 

"Oh,  those  are  my  new-fangled  back- 
and-cheat  protectors,  my  lad,"  he  replied. 
"Sometimes  we  have  bitter  winds  blow- 
ing at  Christmas,  and  I  have  to  be  ready 
for  them.  It  wouldn't  do  for  Santa  Claus 
to  come  down  with  the  sneezes  at  Christ- 
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mas-time,  you  know — no,  siree.  This 
board  in  front  keeps  the  wind  off  my 
chest,  and* the  one  behind  keeps  me  from 
getting  rheumatism  in  my  back.  They 
are  a  great  protection  against  the 
weather." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  my  papa  about  them," 
said  Little  Billee,  much  impressed  by  the 
simplicity  of  .  this  arrangement.  "We 
have  a  glass"  board  on  the  front  of  our 
ortymobile  to  keep  the  wind  off  Henry — 
he's  our"  shuffler — but  papa  wears  a  fur 
coat,  and  sometimes  he  says  the  wind 
goes  right  through  that.  He'll  be  glad  to 
know  about  these  boards." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  smiled  Santa 
Claus.  "They  aren't  very  becoming,  but 
they  are  mighty  useful.  You  might  save 
up  your  pennies  and  give  your  papa  a 
pair  like  'em  for  his  next  Christmas." 

Santa  Claus  laughed  as  he  spoke;  but 
there  was  a  catch  in  his  voice  which  Lit- 
tle Billee  was  too  young  to  notice. 

"You've  got  letters  printed  there,"  said 
the  boy,  peering  around  in  front  of  his 
companion.  "What  do  they  spell?  You 
know,  I  haven't  learned  to  read  yet." 

"And  why  should  you  know  how  to  read 
at  your  age?"  said  Santa  Claus.  You're 
not  more  than  " 

"Five  last  month,"  said  Little  Billee. 
proudly,   It  was  such  a  great  age! 

"My,  as  old  as  that?  cried  Santa  Claus. 
"Well,  you  are  growing  fast!  Why,  it 
don't  seem  more  than  yesterday  that  you 
was  a  pink-cheeked  baby,  and  here  you 
are  big  enough  to  be  out  alone!  That's 
more  than  my  little  boy  is  able  to  do." 

Santa  Claus  shivered  slightly,  and  Little 
Billee  was  surprised  to  see  a  tear  glisten- 
ing in  his  eye. 


"Why,  have  you  got  a  little  boy?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  Little  Billee,''  said  the  saint.  "A 
poor,  white-faced,  little  chap  about  a  year 
older  than  you,  who — well,  never  mind, 
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kiddie — he's  a  kiddie,  too — let's  talk  about 
something  else,  or  I'll  have  icicles  in  my 
eyes." 

"You  didn't  tell  me  what  those  letters 
on  the  boards  spell,"  said  Little  Billee. 

"'Merry  Christmas  to  Everybody!'" 
said  Santa  Claus.  "I  have  the  words 
printed  there  so  that  everybody  can  set 
them;  and  if  I  miss  wishing  anybody  a 
merry  Christmas,  he'll  know  I  meant  it 
just  the  same." 

"You're  awful  kind,  aren't  you?"  said 
Little  Billee,  squeezing  his  friend's  hand 
affectionately.  "It  must  make  you  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  be  so  kind  to  every- 
body!" 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Better  Conditions  for  Farm  Women. 


A  significant  event  which  characterized 
the  Tulsa  Dry  Farming  Congress  last 
month  was  the  assembling  of  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Women.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  organized  women's 
gatherings  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  in  session  five  days  and  many  wo- 
men of  national  note  were  present  and  ad- 
dressed the  delegates  on  matters  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  housewives  on  the 
farm.  The  keynote  of  this  event  was  con- 
tained in  an  address  by  Mrs.  Belle  v'D 
Harbert,  Manzanola,  Colorado,  who  pre- 
sented the  life's  duties  of  the  home-build- 
ing mother  in  a  brilliant  speech  charac- 
terized by  one  of  her  auditors  as  "almost 
pathetic  in  its  challenge  and  almost  chal- 
lenging in  its  pathos."    She  said: 

"The  International  Congress  of  Farm 
Women,  organized  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
October,  1911,  is  a  woman's  movement  to- 
ward the  goal  of  social  justice. 

"The  world  has  absolutely  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  economic  value  of  the  farm- 
er's wife,  and  she  has  now  stepped  upon 
the  stage  of  social  progress  and  offered 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  world's 
great  problems.  Her  experience  as  the 
keeper  of  the  rural  home  from  which  so 
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|    Once  upon  a  time  a 
farmer,  seeing  an  ad  . 
(or  a  cheap  telephone,  ) 
ordered  one.  | 

Did  he  save  money? 

In  due  time  the  phone 
arrived  and  was  un- 
packed. It  locked 
pretty  good,  the  farmer 
thought.  He  installed 
the  phone  at  once. 

Did  it  work  O.  K.? 

Yes  it  did  — at  first; 
but  as  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  wore 
by  this  farmer  began  to 
fealize  that  his  tele- 
phone was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  material  and  ^ 
poor  construction,  made 
that  iclephone  in  reality  I 
a  high  priced  one.  / 
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many  great  men  of  all  nations  have  come, 
her  knowledge  of  the  burdens  and  care 
which  have  driven  so  many  thousands  of 
her  sisters  from  the  farm  to  take  refuge 
in  the  cities,  and  her  unselfish  desire  to 
be  of  real  service  to  humanity,  have 
prompted  this  organization.  Results  most 
important  to  the  future  of  all  nations  are 
sure  to  follow. 

"It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
country  life.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  the  wholesale  move- 
ment toward  the  city  during  the  past  de- 
cade. Women  become  tired  of  the  drudg- 
ery caused  by  lack  of  convenience  in  the 
rural  homes,  but  which  are  furnished  in 
the  cities.  In  the  city  she  has  water  in 
the  house,  fuel  for  cooking,  lights,  and 
often  heat.  The  sewerage  problem  is 
solved  and  there  are  a  thousand  other 
conveniences  which  she  could  not  have 
under  present  existing  circumstances  in 
the  rural  communities.  She  becomes  tired 
of  the  monotony  and  isolation  she  has  to 
endure  and  naturally  turns  to  the  city  as 
a  means  of  relief. 

"Farm  women  have  hitherto  labored 
and  died  as  individuals.  They  have  never 
been  recognized  as  a  class  or  factor  in 
the  world's  work.  Other  great  industries 
have  always  had  ample  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  government,  the  State 
and  by  the  student  of  social  problems;  so 
have  the  wage  earners,  but  she  who  has 
given  to  the  world  it's  recruits  of  brain 
and  brawn  has  had  no  fitting  recognition. 

"Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
popularity  of  the  'Back  to  the  Farm'  move- 
ment on  account  of  modern  methods  of 
soil  tillage,  up-to-date  machinery  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  farm  management; 
but  practically  nothing  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  power  for  household  use,  best 
methods  of  securing  a  plentiful  water 
supply  for  the  house,  the  most  sanitary 
methods  of  disposing  of  sewage,  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  furnishing  light  and 
heat  for  the  farm  home. 

"These  household  problems  must  be 
solved  before  the  'Back  to  the  Farm' 
movement  will  ever  be  popular.  Women 
are  not  going  back  to  the  farm  to  milk 
cows  and  make  butter  without  the  help  of 
a  cream  separator  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences with  power  to  run  them.  Never 
again  will  she  be  willing  to  carry  water 
for  household  use  when  modern  inven- 
tions are  cheaper  than  human  strength; 
never  again  will  she  be  content  to  spin 
and  knit  and  weave  like  her  grandmother 
did,  or  be  a  slave  to  the  broom  and  dust 
cloth  when  a  vacuum  cleaner  saves  its 
price  in  doctor's  bills  every  year  of  its 
installment." 


"Something  I  can  do  for  you,  sir?"  said 
the  floor-walker  to  a  man  anxiously  walk- 
ing up  and  down  every  aisle  in  the  big 
store. 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  the  man.  "I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  wife." 

"Third  floor,  third  aisle,"  said  the  floor- 
walker. "You'll  find  a  full  line  of  mourn- 
ing goo<Js  there." — Exchange. 


A  traveler  who  had  believed  himself  to 
be  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck  upon  a 
cannibal  isle  hid  for  three  days,  in  terror 
of  his  life.  Driven  out  by  hunger,  he  dis- 
covered a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  rising  from 


For  Real  Solid  Comfort 

On  chilly  cold  days  or  for  warming  "that  cold  corner"  there 
is  no  better  heating  device  than  the 

Perfection 

Smokeless 

Wherever  there  are  children  or  old  people  it  is  particularly 
appreciated. 

Can't  smoke.    Doesn't  smell.    Easy  to  light  and  take  care 
of.  Easy  to  carry  from  room  to  room.  Eco 


For  Best  Results 
We  Recommend 
Pearl  Oil 


nomical,  inexpensive.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  to  See  It  At  Yom 
Dealer* 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA ) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


TRADE  MARK 

NO  CRACKS 

Are  ever  seen  in  walls  and 
ceilings  made  of  Beaver 
Board.  Durable,  beauti- 
ful, sanitary.  Forty-one 
advantages.  Call  and  see 
how  it  looks. 

THE   LILLE Y  & 

THRUSTON  CO.. 
Rinlto  Building-. 
San  Frnncistfo,  Cal. 


k  Snn   Frnncistfo,  Cal. 


Bey  Land 
At  Fair  mead 

Wb-M-e  California  dairymen 
mill  h-uitmeu  are  buying. 
Where  the  land  stands  the  test 
of  dry  and  wet  seasons.  19,000 
,i.Ti>s  now  being  subdivided  in- 
to 10.  20,  40-acre  tracts.  Un- 
it mil ei I  water — rich,  sandy  loam 
soil. 

Good  neighbors — healthful  cli- 
mate— splendid  markets 

Ljiw  prici  s — easy  terms. 

S;nd  icday  for  free  illustrated 
booklet. 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  AND 

TRUST  CO.,  Owners, 
593  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


a  clump  of  bushes  inland,  and  crawled 
carefully  to  study  the  type  of  savages 
about  it.  Just  as  he  reached  the  clump 
he  heard  a  voice  say:  "Why  in  he^ll  did 


you  play  that  card?"  He  dropped  on  his 

knees  and,  devoutly  raising  his  hands, 
cried: 

"TFhank  God,  they  are  Christians!" 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  3,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  demand  in  the  lor*1.  i)lai .  et  is 
little  more  active  than  :i  uas  ueen,  and 
there  is  quite  a  fl.m  feeling  in  regard 
to  prices,  club  being  quoted  a  little  higher. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern  Club    1.45  @1.50 

Northern  Bhiestem   1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  market  stands  about  as  before. 
There  is  Tery  little  trading  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  prices  are  very  firmly  held,  the 
recent  downward  movement  being  appar- 
ently at  an  end.  Business  in  futures  is 
also  light,  but  the  market  is  firm  all 
around. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%@1.42% 

Choice  Fee.:,  per  ctl   1.27**!@>1-32V& 

Common  Feed    1.25  @1.27y2 

OATS. 

Feed  grades  find  no  demand  worth 
mentioning  at  present,  .but  there  Is  still 
a  very  fair  call  for  seed,  and  values  on 
such  stock  are  well  maintained. 

Ked  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.25  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed    2.50  <g>3.00 

CORN. 

Prices  are  almost  entirely  nominal,  as 
there  Is  hardly  any  corn  offered  on  the 
spot.  For  stock  to  arrive,  however,  val- 
ues are  held  about  up  to  the  old  figures, 
though  somewhat  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian    l.B7%@1.62% 

Kaffir    Nominal 

RYE. 

Values  continue  at  the  old  level.  There 
is  still  some  demand  for  seed,  but  the 
movement  has  not  been  heavy. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Seed    1.65  <g>1.70 

BEANS. 

Trading  has  quieted  down  considerably 
of  late,  and  the  dullness  usually  experi- 
enced between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas now  prevails.  Fall  shipments  are 
arriving  in  large  quantity  at  the  principal 
distributing  points,  giving  ample  sup- 
plies for  the  near  future,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  is  turned  more  to  holi- 
day goods.  The  movement,  however,  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  prices  are 
well  maintained.  Bayos  and  pinks  are 
still  stronger  than  anything  else,  and 
prices  have  again  advanced  this  week.  A 
very  heavy  consuming  demand  for  limas 
is  reported  throughout  the  country,  but 
locally  this  line  seems  to  be  about  the 
easiest  on  the  list. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.25  @4.50 

Blackeyes    4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans   3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans   1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites   4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites   3.10  @3.25 

Limas    5.00  @5.10 

£fa,    Nominal 

£lnk  ■■   3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys   4.25  @4.50 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

No  change  is  noted  in  prices,  and  while 
there  is  a  fair  demand  in  some  particular 
lines,  business  on  the  whole  is  quiet. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3*4,3 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp   2M>@  3  c 

*™let    2%@  2 %c 

Timothy   7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  stand  as  for  some  time  past 
The  local  market  requirements  show  lit- 
tle fluctuation,  and  considerable  stock 
for  this  market  is  coming  in  from  the 
north. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has  yet  de- 
veloped in  the  hay  market  Arrivals  are 
running  along  about  the  same  as  for 
some  time,  and  are  quite  ample  for  cur- 
rent demands,  as  most  of  the  large  con- 
suming concerns  are  still  supplied  from 
purchases  made  early  in  the  season,  and 
nobody  is  at  present  buying  more  than 
immediately  needed.  There  is  still  a 
Koou  country  demand,  mostly  for  alfalfa, 
but  this  is  expected  to  diminish,  as  the 
green  feed  is  coming  up  in  good  shape. 
Prices  show  no  quotable  change. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats   $16.00@17.00 

do    No.  2    14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades    13.00@14.00 

Tame  Oats    14.50@16.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60®  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  lower,  with  continued  large  ar- 
rivals from  the  north.  Prices  in  other 
lines  are  unchanged.  Some  descriptions 
are  rather  scarce,  but  the  demand  just 
now  is  too  light  to  cause  any  firmness. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00(319.00 

Bran,  per  ton  , . .  23.00024.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00035.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   30.00031. 00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34  00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29  00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00034  00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Business  In  general  continues  quiet,  and 
the  market  is  depending  more  on  the 
south  for  supplies  in  several  lines.  Offer- 
ings of  local  tomatoes  have  dropped  off 
considerably  this  week,  and  prices  are 
considerably  higher,  though  there  is  not 
much  demand.  Good  beans  and  peas  are 
quite  scarce,  and  sell  in  a  limited  way 
at  higher  prices.  Lettuce  also  has  been 
marked  up.  One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  week  has  been  the  sudden 
accumulation  of  celery,  which  for  several 
days  was  down  to  $1  per  crate,  but  is 
now  somewhat  firmer  with  lighter  re- 
ceipts. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.50 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box...      500  75c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   2@  2^c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50@  65c 

Green  Peas,  Southern,  lb   8@12%c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box   75c@  1.00 

Okra,  box    1.00 

Tomatoes,  box   50c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  box    40c@  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  5c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  6c 

Celery,  large,  crate   1.25  @  1.75 

Rhubarb,  box    75c(®  1.25 

Lettuce,  crate    90c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   5@  10c 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  have  been  coming  in  more  free- 
ly for  the  last  week,  and  prices  accord- 
ingly show  a  slight  reduction,  though 
fancy  lots  will  still  bring  the  top  figures. 
Onions  are  firm,  with  supplies  moderate 
and  closely  held,  and  Oregon  stock  is  now 
selling  at  quite  an  advance  over  the  river 
onions. 

Potatoes — 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.75@  2.00 

New  River  Whites   75c@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   l.OOfj  1.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.00@  1.40 

Onions:  Yellow  River,  ctl..$  1.750  2.00 

Oregon    2.25@  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  were  fairly  well  cleaned  up  In 
the  Thanksgiving  market,  but  the  local 
trade  is  taking  little  Interest  in  poultry 
this  week.  There  have  been  fairly  lib- 
eral shipments  from  both  Eastern  and 
nearby  points,  and  with  little  demand 
values  are  inclined  to  weakness. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @19  0 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

do    dressed    25    @27  c 


The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


i 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  HAY  STACK,  2700  TONS 
THIS   HAY  PUT  UP  BY 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

IN  CALIFORNIA 
THE  SCHMEISER  WAY  MAKES  THE  FARM  PAY" 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  36c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay.  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  It  for  less  than  that  If  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK, 

"The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker," 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose.  Saves  Labor.  Saves  Time.  Saves  Money. 

More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  all  other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  to  day  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 

Manufacturers  of 
Sure  Pop  Almond  Holler  and  Separator,  3  nlr.cn 

McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any  slse 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing-  Hltehes,  any  slse 

Diamond  Special  Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises 

Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Cbeeker,  mad 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK. 


USE 


Nonpareil 


and  the 

PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  Exterminating  Morn- 
ing Glory,  Johnson  Grass, 
Bermuda  Grass,  and  all 
Weeds,  Inserts  and  Germs 
that  dwell  In  the  ground. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  and  the  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P.  full 
particulars  and  prices.  Or  better,  waste  no  time,  send  $3.00  and  we  will  ship 
yon  a  5-gal.  can,  freight  prepaid,  within  800  miles  of  San  Francisco.  Much 

lower  rates  In  tank  cars  or  iron  drums.  Presto  Tank  outfit  $8.50.  F.  O.  B. 
Stege,  CaL 

Now  Is  the  right  season  to  do  the  work.  Farmers  have  tried  useless  meth- 
ods for  years.    Nonpareil  with  Presto  Plow  Tank  does  the  work. 

One  large  berry  grower  has  purchased  up  to  date  this  year  $1500.00  worth 
of  "Nonpareil."  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  Is  talking  about. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs, 
also  Borers,  Ants,  Root  Aphis,  Etc.    These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies. 


WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  d  STAUFFER 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cal. 


Irrigation 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY.  LAND  AND  LABOR. 

In  Its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  ■erred  a  purpose,  but  each  waa 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  Irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  la  Efficient,  Economical.  Permanent.  Onoe  In- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  Stfe  Edition  •(  mm  Brows  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  value  to  every  rancher — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


WEUMRC-THOMaSGN 


1234  C.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


We  have  a  business  proposition  for  you.  If  there  lan  t  an 
S-R  dealer  near  you,  it  will  be  to  your  material  advantage 
to  write  and  let  us  know.  Get  our  Catalog  showing  1914 
models  both  for  team  smd  engine  use. 

SPALDING- BOBBINS  DISC  PtOW  CO., 
02  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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BUTTER. 

ArrivalB  have  been  quite  large  for  the 
last  few '  days,  and  prices  have  dropped 
off  somewhat  from  the  high  figures  of 
last  week,  with  little  prospect  of  any 
great  firmness  in  the  immediate  future. 

Thu.  Pri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  36y2  36%  36y2  35  33 

Firsts   —     3iy2  3iy2  32      32  32 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  market 
to  sustain  the  high  prices  which  were 
quoted  recently,  and  a  remarkable  drop 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  fortnight. 
Production  has  been  somewhat  larger  for 
the  last  week,  and  arrivals  have  in- 
creased materially. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  54y2  54y2  52     47  47 

Pullets...—     49      49y2  49      43  42y2 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  have  lost  a  little  of  their 
recent  firmness,  with  somewhat  larger 
supplies,  and  Monterey  cheese  is  also 
•quoted  a  little  lower,  though  the  latter 
line  is  still  scarce  and  comparatively 
high. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17y2c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  20@22  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Business  in  the  deciduous  fruit  market 
is  rapidly  narrowing  down  to  the  usual 
winter  lines.  Huckleberries  have  been 
about  cleaned  up,  and  most  lines  of  grapes 
are  running  short.  The  latter  now  find 
little  demand,  but  attractive  lots  bring 
somewhat  better  figures  than  before. 
The  stock  of  cranberries  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  last  week's  demand,  and  prices 
have  again  advanced  for  Eastern  stock. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  are  both 
higher,  as  there  is  little  coming  in,  al- 
though there  is  no  demand  worth  men- 
tioning now.  Apples  find  only  a  fair 
demand  in  the  local  trade,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  stiffening  up  perceptibly,  as  stocks 
in  the  north  are  getting  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  holders  in  California 
have  fair  prospects  of  cleaning  up  at  an 
advance.  So  far,  however,  values  show 
no  quotable  change. 

Strawberries,  chest  $  8.00(9)10.00 

Raspberries,  chest   8.00@11.00 

Cranberries:  Coos  Bay,  box . .    2.25©  2.50 

Cape  Cod,  bbl   13.00@13.50 

Apples:  Baldwins    1.15'®  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10®  1.60 

Greenings    1.00®  1.35 

Bellefleur   1.25®  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.75 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00®  2.00 

Grapes:  Malaga,  crate   75c®  1.00 

Muscat    75c@  1.00 

Black,  lugs    65c®  1.25 

Tokay,  lugs    65c®  1.25 

Cornichon,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Quinces,  box   50c®  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box    50®  60c 

Persimmons,  box   75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  at  this  end  has 
fallen  into  the  usual  dull  condition  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  there  is  little  new 
business  in  any  line,  either  in  the  country 
or  for  Eastern  shipment.  Packers  are 
still  working  to  some  extent  on  deliveries, 
but  most  of  the  fall  orders  have  by  this 
time  been  filled,  and  the  larger  distrib- 
uting markets  have  ample  stock  to  last 
over  the  holidays.  There  is  apparently 
considerable  activity  in  the  jobbing  trade, 
uowever,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  year 
will  close  with  very  light  stocks  in  deal- 
ers' hands.  The  market  continues  fairly 
firm  all  around.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"Comparatively  little  interest  in  for- 
ward shipment  California  prunes  is  re- 
ported at  present,  but  there  is  no  pres- 
sure to  sell  and  the  market  remains  steady 
on  the  basis  of  previous  f.o.b.  quotations, 
with  the  trend  of  prices  upward  on  the 
larger  sizes.  Spot  jobbing  trade  is  mod- 
erately active.  California  raisins  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  firm  position,  as  out- 
side packers  have  little  stock  and  are  not, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  affect  the  mar- 
ket as  made  by  the  quotations  of  the  As- 
sociated Company. 

"In  apricots  a  very  firm  feeling  pre- 
vails and  higher  prices  are  looked  for  as 
a  result  of  the  close  clean-up  of  Coast 
stocks  and  limited  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  distributers  in  Eastern  markets. 
Peaches  are  inactive  and  steady,  with  no 
pressure  to  sell  from  any  quarter." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6y2@  8  c 

Apricots.  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White    3    @  4y2o 

Black   2y>@  3M>c 

Calimyrna    4y2c 

"runes,  4-size  basis   5    @6  c 


Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Pears   6    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c 

Thompson  Seedless   4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V4C 

Citrus  Fruits 

Oranges  from  Tulare  county  are  going 
East  in  large  amounts  these  days.  Prices 
are  very  fair,  though  considerable  compe- 
tition is  felt  from  Florida  and  Porto  Rico 
stock.  Butte  county  shipping  started  this 
week  and  the  fruit  from  that  district 
will  mostly  all  be  marketed  in  the  com- 
ing 30  days. 

The  first  sale  of  the  season  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Auction  Co.  was  held  at  Los 
Angeles  last  Monday,  when  fourteen  lots 
of  oranges  were  sold  at  fair  prices,  rang- 
ing from  $1.60  to  $2.10  per  box  f.o.b.  Cali- 
fornia. Regular  sales  will  be  held  till 
January  1st,  on  each  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  On  the  Eastern  auction  mar- 
kets last  Monday,  oranges  averaged  from 
$2.55  down  to  $1.50  per  box.  Lemons  sold 
the  same  day  in  the  East  at  $2.80  per 
box.  Florida  oranges  sold  for  50c.  up  to 
$3.45. 

New  navel  oranges  continue  to  come 
into  the  San  Francisco  market  freely, 
and  the  demand  so  far  has  been  of  rather 
limited  proportions.  Prices  have  accord- 
ingly taken  another  drop,  $3  being  the 
best  price  for  most  lines,  though  a  few 
extra  fancy  lots  have  been  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium. Tangerines  are  also  beginning  to 
appear,  but  the  movement  has  so  far  been 
light.  Limes  are  fairly  plentiful  and 
lower. 

Oranges  (per  box): 

New  Navels  $  2.00®  3.00 

Tangerines    2.25®  2.75 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00®  4.00 

Lemons    2.50®  6.50 

Limes    3.50®  4.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  business  is  now  almost  entire- 
ly a  jobbing  proposition,  as  practically  all 
the  stock  in  growers'  hands  has  been 
cleaned  up,  and  most  of  the  holiday  buy- 
ing has  been  done.  Quotations  are  ac- 
cordingly nominal. 
Almonds,  new  crop: 

Nonpareils   19  c 

I  X  L    18y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   17%c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc    1514c 

Hardshells   7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15y2c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ny2c 

HONEY. 

Prices  on  all  the  better  grades  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  are  very  firmly  held, 
as  there  is  little  offered  from  outside 
sources,  and  the  local  supply  is  getting 
into  very  narrow  compass.  There  is  no 
very  large  demand,  but  enough  to  give 
considerable  strength  to  the  market. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @  9'  c 

Amber    6y>@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Surplus  supplies  in  this  market  have 
been  closely  cleaned  up,  and  new  offer- 
ings are  light  at  present.  Values  are 
firmly  held,  but  little  more  than  nominal 
at  the  moment. 

Light  :  30    @32  c 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  continue  within  the  old  range, 
but  there  is  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence under  way.  Notwithstanding  re- 
ports of  a  general  shortage,  buyers  show 
no  great  interest  in  the  limited  amount 
still  unsold  in  the  State.  Some  offers 
have  been  made  for  next  year's  hops,  17c. 
being  reported  in  Sonoma  county,  but 
growers  are  not  anxious  to  make  con- 
tracts. 

1913  crop  20@25c 

Live  Stock. 

Hogs  have  been  coming  in  rather  lib- 
erally for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  prices 
are  quoted  a  little  lower.  Otherwise  val- 
ues stand  as  before. 

Steers:  No.  1    7%®  7y2c 

No.  2    7    @  714c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   614®  6y2c 

No.  2   5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  5  c 

Calves:  Light    7%®  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7%c 

Heavy   5%@  6%c 


Farm  Hands 


That?  Oh,  there's  a  couple  of  dozen  hired  men 
in  that  box.  Doesn't  cost  me  a  cent  for  their 
board  and  keep,  and  they're  always  on  the  job. 
They  dig  all  the  holes  for  planting  trees — sure 
you  guessed  it 

Hercules  Dynamite 

The  best,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  plant  trees 
—that's  all. 

Dynamite  breaks  up  the  soil— and  gives  the  roots 
a  chance  to  grow  and  get  nourishment.  The  trees 
are  healthier  and  bear  quicker.  I  can  show  big 
profits  on  my  dynamite  investment  right  now. 
Yes,  I'm  getting  my  tree  holes  ready  now  for. 
Spring  planting. 

The  Hercules  way  is  the  right  way.  Write 
for  booklet  "Progressive  Cultivation."  It  tells 
how  dynamite  is  making  money  for  the  orchard- 
ist.    Address  Dept.  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7%@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  8y.c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8V4c 

Prime  Wethers    4^4®  4y.c 

Ewes   3y.@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  @liy»c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13M>@14  c 

WOOL. 

The  local  wool  market  remains  feature- 
less, as  buyers  are  taking  no  interest  and 
values  are  entirely  nominal. 

Northern  mountain   7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7    @  8  c 

Defective   4    @6  c 

Lambs   7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  on  country  hides  continue  at  the 
old  level,  the  continued  firmness  being 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  exceptionally 
light  offerings  from  primary  sources. 
Tanners  are  buying  rather  lightly. 
HORSES. 

Shipments  of  good-sized  drafters,  wagQn 
horses,  and  all-purpose  stock  to  this  mar- 
ket have  been  fairly  large  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  the  sales  have  been  well 
attended,  business  being  livelier  than  for 
some  time  past.  While  prices  show  a  very 
wide  range,  according  to  class,  condition, 
etc.,  as  well  as  weight,  broke  horses  that 
are  true  to  type  and  in  good  condition 
have  brought  satisfactory  prices. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over   $275®  325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150® 200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100®150 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75®  100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200® 250 

1100  lbs   150®200 

1000  lbs.    125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


In  another  department  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  printed  the  announcement 
of  the  new  book  we  will  have  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  15th  of  December. 
This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  as  a 
reference  volume  to  every  farmer  in  the 
State.  The  price  of  $1.50  for  this  256- 
page,  cloth-bound  book  is  very  reasonable, 
and  we  trust  the  orders  will  come  in 
large  numbers.  We  have  a  special  offer 
to  make  subscribers  in  connection  with 
this  book  and  wish  you  would  send  us 
a  postal  card  asking  for  it. 


The  Pomona  Pump  Mfg.  Co.  has  just 
issued  a  very  handsome  catalogue  which 
contains  many  tables  of  value  to  irriga- 
tionists,  besides  telling  of  the  good  points 
in  connection  with  their  deep  well  pumps. 
The  company  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  if  you  will  write  them  asking  for 
Catalogue  No.  54. 


ANOTHER  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Orange  Judd  Co.  has  just  issued  a 
handsome  book,  copiously  illustrated,  of 
over  500  pages,  and  well  bound  in  cloth. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "Agriculture — 
Soils  and  Crops,"  and  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Dean  Hunt  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Charles  William  Burkett, 
editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  The 
book  will  have  added  interest  to  Califor- 
nia farmers  from  the  fact  that  Dean  Hunt 
is  a  local  man.  Those  interested  in  agri- 
culture should  secure  a  copy.  Price  $1.50 
net.  Address  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York  City. 


In  the  Home  Circle  department  we  this 
week  commence  the  publication  of  a  short 
Christmas  serial  story.  The  story  is 
rattling  good  and  will  please  the  young 
folks  as  well  as  the  larger  young  people. 
By  the  way,  do  you  ever  show  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  your  neighbor  or  speak 
to  him  about  it?  Some  of  our  subscrib- 
ers do  and  some  of  them  send  us  an 
extra  subscription,  all  of  which  we  appre- 
ciate very  much. 


A  Field 
Full 

of 
;/  Crops 
Instead 
of  Stumps 


$100.00  for  Every  $1.00  If 
You  Pull  Out  the  Stumps  with  the 

All-Steel  Triple  Power 


HERCULES 


Stump  Puller 


Let  me  prove  it  to  you.    Just  mail  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  my  fine  book,  free. 
Use  the  coupon — or  just  a  postal.   On  page  45  of  my  book  it's  all  figured  out  for  you  in  black  and 
white.    See  how  much  your  loafer  stump  land — robber  land,  is  costing  you.    See  how  much  it 
decreases  the  value  of  your  land.    See  how  it  keeps  you  from  farming  all  the  acres  you  pay  taxes 
for.  Face  the  facts — and  know  how  vitally  important  it  is  to  you  to  pull  out  every  stump  if  you 
want  to  cash  in  on  all  your  possibilities — if  you  want  to  get  all  the  money  you  should 
get  from  your  land.    My  book  proves  that  by  pulling  the  stumps,  you  can 

Make  $1281  Profit  the  First  Year  on  40  Acres 
and  $750.00  Profit  Every  Year  After 


Every  Casting 
Guaranteed 
for  3  Years 

Against  Break- 
age from  Any 
Cause,  Flaw 
or  No 

F,aw 


The  estimate  is  low.  You  can  do  even  better. 
Remember,  you  plant  on  ""irgin  soil  when  you 
plant  where  stumps  stood. 


An  Acre  of 
Pulled  in 


Stumps 
a  Day 


That's  what  you  can  do  with  a  Hercules.  And 
you  won't  have  to  pass  by  any  of  them.     Big  or 
small,  they  can't  resist  the  terrific  pull  of  the 
triple  power.  And  the  i-^ercules  won't  break.  It 
gives  a  greater  pull  than  a  locomotive — yet  the 
Strain  is  so  scientifically  distributed  over  the  All- 
Steel  Hercules  that  we'  can  and  do  guarantee  it 
against  breakage  for  3  years. 

My  3-Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  breaks  within  3 
years  from  date  of  purchase,  send  in  the  broken 


part  and  we  will  replace  it  free,  whether  the  break 
was  your  fault  or  the  fault  of  too  great  a  strain  or 
a  flaw  or  anythiny.  Even  with  the  great  power 
and  strength  of  the  Hercules,  it  is  60%  lighter 
than  other  pullers. 

What  Others  Have  Done 

Read  the  many  letters  in  my  book.  See  what  your 
brother  farmers  are  doing.    One  man  increases 
the  value  of  his  land  from  $25  to  $125 
per  acre.    Another  makes 
$1000  by  pulling  hedge 
fences.     Another  pulls 
stumps  for  4c  each.  And 
so  on.     Don't  you  want 
the    facts?     Don't  you 
want    to   know  the  easi- 
est, quickest,  cheapest, 
safest  and  surest  way  to 
clear  out  every  stump  in 
your  fields  ? 


Rush 
Coupon 

|  for  Book  and  X 
New  Low  Price 


Free  Book  and  Low  Price 

To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  very  personal  price  proposition. 

\If  I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality,  more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Hercules 
quality  and  efficiency  and  money-making  advantages. 
*      I  want  to  hear  from  you.    Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  or  on  a  postal.    My  new  book  is  a  beauty.     See  the  real  pictures, 
from  35  different  ttjtes,  ol  bis;  stamps  the  Hercules  has  palled  out  like  yoo  would  pall  weeds. 
I'll  send  the  book  and  special  price  offer  by  return  mail.    I'll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to  raise 
on  virein  land  where  stumps  were  before.    1  want  to  get  my  free  book  to  you  at  once,  so 
that  you  can  read  the  temarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stumi 
Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splendid  work  making  bis;  pro6t»  for  owners  everywhei 
Mail  me  the  coupon  or  postal  right  now,  before  you  forget,  or  take  down  the  nam 
and  address  and  write  me  soon.    Address  me  personally. 


Mr.  B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Company 

812    22nd Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

.HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

N.    812    22nd  St.,  Centerville,  la. 

Dear  Sir :  . 

Please  send  me  free  book  about  the  Hercules  Triple  WlSliy  MOfC 

Power  All-Steel  Stump  Puller.  Also  your  low  price  to  first  purchasers,  v    Pictures  in 

n,   Our  New 

Name  .     \  FREE 

v  Book 

1  Town   >v 

|  State     Route  No  '  


NOTICE! 


Grand  Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLERS 


It  ia  this  Yellow  strand  wire 
rope  that  won  first  prime  at  St. 
Louis  •  Exposition,  proving  twice 
am  good  as  next  best  cable.  It  is 
this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 


Is  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment at  I'anamn  on  (he  real 
Important  work  of  building  the 
canal.  And  experts  say  this  Vel- 
low  strand  rope  is  one  of  the  big 


helps  that  will  enable  Uncle  Sam 
to  complete  the  canal  a  whole 
year  before  expected.  And  It  la 
tbe  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 
Is  used  exclusively  on  the  Her- 


cules Stump  Puller — not  a  green 
Ntrnnd,  blue  strund,  white  strand 
or  red  strand — but  a  YELLOW 
strand — don't  forget  that — and 
don't  let  any  unscrupulous  per- 
son or  company  confuse  yon. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


'Northern  California  Sultana  Raisins 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

The  main  raisin  district  of  California  centers  at  Fresno  and  always 
will  do  so,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  seedless  raisins  have  been  very  profitable 
jjjin  parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  with 
(,the  rapid  development  of  the  valley  and  the  very  favorable  prospects 
before  the  whole  raisin  industry,  parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  will 
|l|  ^achieve  great  note  in  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  raisins,  for  con- 
ditions are  very  favorable. 
H  Only  seedless  raisins,  however,  will  be  produced,  for  quick  curing  is 
[almost  essential,  and  Muscats  are  out  of  the  running.  Furthermore,  the 
raisins,  through  necessary  curing  processes,  will  have  to  be  bleached. 
As  bleached  raisins  sell  at  a  premium,  this  is  not  a  bit  of  a  disadvantage. 

There  are  two  leading  districts  for  bleached  raisins  in  the  Sacramento 
t  valley,  Sutter  county  for  bleached  Thompsons,  and  Yolo  county  for 
bleached  Sultanas.  Sutter  coun- 
ty is  famous  for  her  Thomp- 
^  sons  and  will  produce  few  Sul- 

I  tanas,  if  any.  Yolo  county 
|  around  Woodland  is  especially 
\  favored  for  Sultanas  and  will 
a  not  produce  many  Thompsons. 
%i  It  is  the  latter  district  with 

[which  this  has  to  do. 

II  *  Although  Thompson's  Seed- 
i  less  raisins  usually  sell  for 
^  higher  prices  than  do  Sultanas, 
I  there  are  advantages  to  the 
,  latter,  especially  in  the  heavier 

soil    around    Woodland.  The 

|  Sultana  is  a  hardier  vine  and  a 

I  more   uniform   producer.  Be- 

\  sides  being  a  hardier  vine,  in  a 

j(  term  of  years  %  will  usually 

i,  outbear  the  Thompson  quite  a 
bit,  and  gives  good  satisfac- 
tion in  every  way.    In  Yolo 

:  county  it  produces  very  heavily 

j  of  a  fleshy  grape  of  fine  quality. 

n  Very  seldom  is  a  crop  lost. 
;  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900 

i  there  were  two  or  three  years 
when  heavy  frosts  cut  down  the  crop  seriously.  In  the  next  decade 
there  was  but  one  frost  that  did  any  material  damage,  and  since  then 
none.  On  Yolando  orchard,  near  Woodland,  for  example,  20  acres  of 
vines  give  from  30  to  35  tons  of  dried  raisins  a  year.  That  means  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre  or  better,  or  seven  to  eight  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 
which  is  a  reasonable  amount  to  expect  on  rich  soil  where  plenty  of 
moisture  is  provided  and  the  proper  care  given  otherwise. 

Contrary  to  custom  in  the  Fresno  district,  the  grapes  are  not  trellised, 
but  only  pruned  high.  Whether  trellising  would  pay  or  not  cannot  be 
said,  but  it  is  considered  unnecessary,  and  high  pruning  is  less  ex- 
pensive. 

The  Yolo  county  and  Sacramento  valley  Sultana  generally  being  a 
bleached  raisin,  sells  for  about  a  cent  more  than  the  untreated  sun  dried 
Sultana.  It  is,  however,  not  sulphured,  as  are  most  bleached  seedless 
raisins,  and  this  makes  a  better  raisin  when  the  color  is  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  with  these.  Neither  is  the  cost  of  bleaching  great,  but  drying  in 
this  way  is  very  little  more  expensive  than  straight  sun  drying. 

The  raisins  are  first  picked  in  lug  boxes  holding  about  40  pounds  each. 
This  picking  costs  about  $2  per  ton  green,  or  $10  per  dried  ton.  In- 
stead of  being  dried  in  the  vineyard  they  are  dried  in  a  drying  yard, 


Dipping  Grapes  at  the  Yolando  Orchards,  Near  Woodland. 


the  same  as  used  for  prunes  and  other  fruits.  Before  drying  they  are 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  just  takes  the  bloom 
off,  but  does  not  cut  the  skin.  This  reduces  the  time  of  drying  about 
half,  so  what  it  costs  in  one  way  it  saves  in  part  in  another.  A  crew  of 
seven  men  can  keep  two  vats  going  and  turn  out  1600  trays  a  day,  500 
trays  per  ton  of  raisins. 

The  stock  solution  of  bicarbonate  is  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It 
is  diluted  about  3  to  1,  the  proportion  varying  with  the  effect  on  the 
grapes,  more  of  the  stock  solution  being  added  as  desired.  The  grapes 
are  dipped  in  wire  trays  in  this  warm  solution  and  about  four  wire  trays 
are  needed  to  a  vat.  A  thin  layer  of  olive  oil  is  kept  on  the  surface  of 
the  solution,  a  trace  of  which  touches  the  surface  of  the  grapes  as  they 
come  out  and  gives  them  the  right  color  and  quality.  Only  a  table- 
spoonful  of  oil  is  added  at  a  time  and  the  actual  amount  of  oil  used 
is  very  small — about  one  gallon  to  500  trays. 

This  method  of  bleaching,  which  was  largely  worked  out  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  George  H.  Hecke,  is  vastly  superior  to  sulphur 

drying.  It  gives  as  fine  a  look- 
ing raisin  as  the  sulphured  ar- 
ticle, the  raisin  has  a  natural  fla- 
vor that  is  very  attractive,  and 
is  better  in  other  ways.  Thomp- 
son's can  be  so  bleached  as  well 
as  Sultanas,  and  should  be. 

The  raisins  are  sun  dried  in 
8  to  10  days,  being  stacked  if 
rain  threatens,  artificial  drying 
not  being  necessary.  The  total 
cost  of  making  raisins  is  about 
$25  per  ton,  including  harvest- 
ing. 

Given  a  ton  and  a  half  per 
acre,  and,  say,  only  half  a  cent 
above  the  unbleached  Sultana 
price,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
industry  is  on  a  firm  basis,  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  being  such 
as  to  keep  it  in  a  secure  posi- 
tion in  the  markets.  This  yield 
is  well  above  the  average  for 
the  State. 

The  reason  for  lack  of  de- 
velopment has  been,  as  it  has 
with  other  kinds  of  intensive 
farming,  too  good  profits  in  grain,  too  much  land  to  farm,  lack  of  labor, 
greater  trouble  than  with  grain  and  stock.  Furthermore,  the  raisin 
industry  until  now  has  been  on  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps  Sultana  production  around  Woodland  has  kept 
up  and  increased  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  after  grain  and 
stock. 

The  good  footing  of  the  raisin  industry  now  and  the  cutting  up 
of  large  farms  has  given  Sultana  production  an  impetus  that  will  give 
it  greater  prominence  in  this  part  of  our  State. 

Of  recent  years  the  seedless  varieties  of  raisins  have  become  very 
popular  everywhere  in  California  that  raisins  are  grown.  The  bleached 
raisin  has  been  very  attractive  to  the  trade  in  spite  of  the  injury  to 
quality  and  flavor  that  has  been  done  by  sulphuring.  The  raisin  in- 
dustry has  now  come  to  be  on  a  firm,  fine  footing,  and  this  method 
of  bleaching  that  gives  a  fine-Looking  raisin  and  one  that  in  quality 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  produced  anywhere,  bleached  or  un- 
bleached, should  greatly  encourage  Sultana  and  Thompson  planting, 
especially  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  where,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
poor  bleaching  methods  and  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  industry 
at  large,  these  raisins  have  paid  well  and  increased  in  acreage. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  weekending  at  5  p.m.,  Dec.  9,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.06 

6.93 

11.74 

64 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

5.26 

6  77 

B2 

32 

Sacramento  

.00 

4  63 

4.53 

54 

30 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

6  65 

5.06 

58 

44 

San  Jose  

.00 

4.27 

3  86 

64 

32 

.00 

2.22 

2.40 

62 

30 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

2.97 

2  32 

72 

20 

.00 

4.92 

4.03 

76 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

2.98 

2.82 

78 

44 

8an  Diego  

.00 

•2.29 

1  65 

72 

44 

Out  in  the  World  Again. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

It  was  Jason  who  sailed  with  a  bunch  of  knaves 
from  Argos  after  the  Golden  Fleece  and  returned 
with  that  auriferous  pelt  from  the  first  trip.  In 
that  respect  Jason  certainly  had  one  on  the 
"American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance, 
Production,  Distribution  and  Rural  Life,"  for 
they  were  not  skillful  enough  to  strip  off  the  fleece 
at  sight.  They  did,  however,  bring  back  the 
whole  ram,  and  have  been  very  busy  during  the 
last  four  months  trying  to  whack  off  the  fleece 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  remains  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  kind  of  historian  which  deals  with  this 
sort  of  thing  agrees  that  Jason,  though  he  was 
A  bold  enough  buccaneer,  as  buccaneers  go,  never 
would  have  secured  the  golden  fleece,  but  would 
have  probably  fed  his  own  skin  to  the  dragon, 
if  he  had  not  made  a  deal  with  Medea,  who 
was  surely  a  wonder  in  the  application  of  the 
suffragette  methods  of  that  day,  which,  from  the 
way  they  came  through,  must  be  considered  supe 
rior  to  popular  methods  of  that  kind  of  the 
present  day.  For  Medea  used  divination,  sorcery, 
murder,  and  a  few  other  things  which  are  not 
now  available  to  reformers — all  of  which  indicate 
that  Medea  had  advantages  in  wool-gathering, 
and  may  cause  one  to  overlook  the  tardiness  of 
the  American  Commission  in  setting  before  the 
American  people  the  Golden  Fleece  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit,  cut  free,  tied  up,  and  ready  for  the 
scouring  which  it  will  almost  surely  receive. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  the  members  of 
the  American  Commission  to  gather  from  the  vari- 
ous states  which  sent  them  across  the  sea,  and, 
by  assembly  in  Washington,  jointly  determine  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  report  best  calculated 
to  inform  the  American  people  on  European 
methods  of  financing  agriculture  and  what  may 
be  done  to  make  money  easier  for  farming  in  this 
country.  It  is  this  errand  which  carries  tin 
writer  away  from  the  sunny  December  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  region  of  blizzards,  drifts,  and 


dull  skies  which  lies  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Unfortunately,  he  has  to  make  this  trip 
alone,  for  Colonel  Weinstock  is  forced  by  other 
public  business  to  remain  in  California.  This 
writer  is  therefore  rolling  eastward  as  he  writes 
— with  such  apprehensions  of  a  chill  as  he  can- 
not suppress  by  thoughts  of  the  trousseau  of  win- 
ter clothing  gathered  up  from  tenderfeet  in  his 
neighborhood,  which  is  riding  in  the  baggage 
car.  It  is  thirty-eight  years  since  he  felt  the  teeth 
of  an  Eastern  December,  but  memory  of  them  is 
sharp  as  though  they  had  him  by  the  ears  of 
yesterday. 

Why  Is  There  Interest  in  the  Report? 

It  must  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  new  for 
any  considerable  part  of  the  American  people  to 
be  looking  for  the  report  of  an  investigating 
committee  sent  abroad  for  study.  This  is  not  be- 
cause such  reports  have  been  few,  for  there  have 
been  hosts  of  them.  Commissions  have  looked 
into  nearly  everything  foreign;  but,  whether  it 
was  codfish  in  the  Atlantic  or  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific,  or  whether  the  study  had  to  do  with  the 
monetary  systems  of  all  nations,  each  of  the  sev- 
eral subjects  interested  a  relatively  restricted 
class  of  people,  and  the  cords  of  reports,  under 
the  old  non-selective  method  of  distribution,  were 
piled  up  in  the  pathways  of  the  wrong  people 
and  kicked  by  them  into  the  limbo  of  document 
dealers.  All  this  is  being  done  more  intelligently 
now,  and  still  it  is  true  that  only  now  and  then 
a  government  report  fills  a  long-felt  want  or  is 
clamored  for  in  advance  of  its  appearance.  Quite 
different  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  American  Commission, 
and  for  several  reasons:  first,  three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  promoted  efforts  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  culminating  step 
toward  realization;  three  or  more  national  polit- 
ical parties  called  for  it  in  their  platforms  in 
1912,  either  directly  or  suggestively ;  the  sitting 
President  of  the  United  States  waits  to  prepare 
a  special  message,  and  asks  Congress  to  be  ready 
to  act  upon  it  this  winter.  All  these  constitute 
phases  of  publicity  very  widespread  and  unique, 
and  reach  all  people.  Beyond  these  are,  of  course, 
the  natural  interest  of  all  those  engaged  in  any 
line  of  agricultural  production  and  development, 
and  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  lending  of 
money  and  promoting  capitalization  of  industries. 
There  probably  never  was  a  government  report 
from  which  the  public  generally  anticipated  so 
much. 


1.  Italy    96 

2.  Egypt    6 

3.  Roumania    4 

4.  Hungary    56 

5.  Austria    38 

6.  Bohemia    14 

7.  Russia    34 

8.  Germany   182 

9.  Switzerland    28 

10.  Belgium    30 


What  the  Report  Will  Be? 

Of  course,  at  this  time,  in  advance  of  final  ac- 
tion of  the  Commission,  one  can  only  speak  of 
forms  and  not  of  substance;  for  the  latter  is  still 
to  be  agreed  upon.  The  manifest  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  make  its  report  not  only  valu- 
able in  substance,  but  available.  Many  efforts  at 
inquiry  would  have  yielded  more  if  they  had  not 
concealed  their  bright  grains  of  truth  beneath 
bushels  of  chaff.  Single  reports  sometimes  go 
into  volumes  fit  to  fill  or  exceed  President  Eliot's 
"five-foot  shelf,"  and  few  people  can  read  or  even 
give  them  house-room.  The  condensation  to  prac- 
ticable limits  of  time  and  space  which  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  has  held  in  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning is  realized  in  the  announcement  that  the 
"evidence"  gathered  by  the  Commission  during 
almost  daily  meetings  and  actually  continuous  ob- 
servation is  1 1,be  presented  in  878  pages,  which 
keeps  it  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume. 
The  breadth  of  the  inquiry  and  the  relative  gath- 
erings in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  pertinent, 
as  follows,  the  ??gures  indicating  the  number  of 
printed  pages  given  to  each  of  the  countries 
named : 


11.  Holland    22 

12.  Denmark    48 

13.  Norway    14 

14.  France   138 

15.  Spain    46 

16.  England    28 

17.  Wales    20 

18.  Scotland    8 

10.   Ireland    6< 

Total   871 


Other  Parts  of  the  Report. 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  Commission  to  pre- 
sent its  report  in  several  subdivisions,  so  that  the 
reader  can  partake  of  all  or  of  parts  of  it  as 
he  sees  fit.  For  example,  the  "evidence"  just 
referred  to  is  the  testimony  secured  at  meetings 
or  visitations,  submitted  without  comment — re- 
duced by  exclusion  of  whatever  is  not  significant 
or  pertinent.  The  reader  can  study  this,  if  he 
desires,  and  reach  his  own  conclusions  without  in- 
terference or  suggestions.  Or,  if  he  is  not  of  an 
investigating  turn  of  mind,  he  can  cut  out  the 
"Evidence"  and  take  up  the  comments,  which 
comprise  the  Commission's  interpretation  of  this 
"evidence,"  and  thus  reach  conclusions  made  to 
order.  This  will  be  presented  under  the  title 
"Observations,"  which  is  intended  to  be  a  popu- 
lar summary  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  such  suggestions  and  comments  as 
would  seem  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  American 
farmer  at  the  present  time  along  the  lines  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Another  subdivision  of  the  report  will  be  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  "United  States  Com- 
mission", which  is  a  body  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  under  authority  of 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  to  wit:  "to  investigate 
and  study  in  European  countries  co-operative 
land-mortgage  banks,  co-operative  rural  credit 
unions,  and  similar  organizations  and  institutions 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture and  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions." 

All  members  of  the  United  States  Commission 
are  members  of  the  American  Commission — but 
not  vice  versa.  The  American  Commission  is  about 
ten  times  as  large  and  is  composed  chiefly  of 
those  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  The  United 
States  Commission,  having  been  created  by  the 
administration  of  President  Wilson,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  some  goods  directly  service- 
able to  that  administration  as  well  as  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country,  and  there  is,  of  course, 
a  chance  for  a  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  how 
far  those  two  terms  are  synonymous.  The  United 
States  Commission  is  expected  to  bring  in  some 
recommendations  for  specific  legislation,  and 
whether  the  American  Commission  will  be  ready 
to  approve  them  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  such  recommendations 
may  be  acceptable,  and  that  a  single  line  of  atti- 
tude and  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  enthusiastically  agreed  upon. 
In  that  case  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission will  become  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Commission,  and  will  constitute  that 
part  of  it  which  may  possibly  be  called  "Recom- 
mendations." 


The  President's  Attitude  toward  the  Commissions. 

It  is  evidently  President  Wilson's  expectation 
that  the  report  of  the  smaller  commission  of  his 
own  manufacture  will  be  the  basis  of  his  official 
action,  for  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  week 
he  used  these  words: 

"The  farmers  and  the  Government  will  hence- 
forth work  together  as  real  partners  in  this  field, 
where  we  now  begin  to  see  our  way  very  clearly 
and  where  many  intelligent  plans  are  already  be- 
ing put  into  execution.    The  Treasury  of  the 
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United  States  has,  by  a  timely  and  well  consid- 
ered distribution  of  its  deposits,  facilitated  the 
moving  of  the  crops  in  the  present  season  and 
prevented  the  scarcity  of  available  funds  too  often 
experienced  at  such  times.  But  we  must  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  depend  upon  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients. 

"We  must  add  the  means  by  which  the  farmer 
may  make  his  credit  constantly  and  easily  avail- 
able, and  command  when  he  will  the  capital  by 
which  to  support  and  expand  his  business.  We 
lag  behind  many  other  great  countries  of  the 
modern  world  in  attempting  to  do  this.  Systems 
of  rural  credit  have  been  studied  and  developed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  while  we  left  our 
farmers  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
money  market. 

"You  have  but  to  look  about  you  in  any  rural 
district  to  see  the  result,  the  handicap  and  em- 
barrassment which  have  been  put  upon  those  who 
produce  our  food. 

"Conscious  of  this  backwardness  and  neglect 
on  our  part,  the  Congress  recently  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  special  commission  to  study  the 
various  systems  of  rural  credit  which  have  been 
put  into  operation  in  Europe,  and  this  commission 
is  already  prepared  to  report.  Its  report  ought 
to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  determine  what  meth- 
ods will  be  best  suited  to  our  own  farmers." 

Of  course,  a  president  has  to  build  with  the 
blocks  which  he  has  in  his  own  stoneyard,  and 
this  material  is  his  own  commission.  It  is  easily 
imaginable  that  if  the  American  Commission  can 
endorse  the  work  of  his  commission,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  glad  to  inscribe  its  name  upon  the 
rural  credit  temple  which  he  is  anxious  to  set  up. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  this  will  work  out.  There 
are  lots  of  politics  in  it  all,  of  course,  but  they 
are  of  a  kind  which  all  politicians  have  to  play. 
A  political  party  which  dared  to  leave  the  farmer 
out  of  its  platform  would  build  upon  political 
sand.  The  farmer  is  the  rock  to  build  on :  some- 
times the  rock  to  split  on.    We  shall  see. 


The  Report  Cannot  Be  Complete. 

Although  the  American  Commission  has  worked 
diligently  since  its  return  from  Europe,  about 
August  1,  it  has  been  unable  to  complete  its  re- 
port for  approval  by  the  general  meeting  held 
in  Washington  this  month.  The  main  rush  has 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  rural  credit,  because 
that  was  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  and  because  this  is  the  end 
which,  as  shown  above,  the  present  administra- 
tion desires  to  tackle  first.  The  subdivisions  re- 
lating to  co-operation  for  production,  distribu- 
tion, organization  of  agriculture,  and  country  life 
will  be  worked  out  later.  The  American  Commis- 
sion has  constituted  itself  a  permanent  body  and 
has  an  idea  that  it  will  find  a  field  of  work  for 
several  years  at  least  in  directing  the  movement 
for  agricultural  co-operation  and  guiding  the  ef- 
fort for  organizing  agriculture  and  rural  life  in 
its  various  activities. 

These  statements  will,  we  hope,  give  our  read- 
ers an  idea  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission.  Its  reports  when  printed  will 
be  available  for  general  distribution,  and  will,  we 
hope,  serve  as  a  basis  for  earnest  interest  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  farmers,  singly  and  in  their 
local  organizations.  Without  this  it  will  all  be 
of  little  avail. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


An  Alkali  Investment. 

To  the  Editor :  In  conjunction  with  some  asso- 
ciates, I  have  recently  examined  certain  lands  in 
which  little  alkali  was  visibly  present,  but  which 


on  analysis  shows  a  black  alkali  content  of  from 
a  trifle  under  0.10  to  0.25.  The  lands  are  not 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  use  of  gyp- 
snm  or  other  neutralizing  agent,  nor  are  the  con- 
ditions such  as  to  render  flooding  and  washing 
the  soil  out  practical.  There  is  no  portion  where 
the  content  runs  above  0.3  of  1%,  but  the  aver- 
age would  probably  be  0.15.  In  actual  practice, 
has  it  been  found  that  good  crops,  of  alfalfa  for 
instance,  can  be  raised  in  soil  having  this  alkali 
content?  There  is  apparently  no  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, and  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphur 
are  found  only  in  minute  quantity. — K.  S.,  Los 
Angeles. 

You  can  get  from  the  University  publications 
concerning  the  tolerance  of  different  crops  for 
alkali.  They  are  too  detailed  and  conditional  for 
us  to  enumerate.  One  should  naturally  be  very 
careful  about  making  investment  in  land  which 
cannot  be  improved.  There  is  always  danger  that 
the  soil  may  become  more  alkaline  near  the  sur- 
face by  rise  from  below,  especially  when  irriga- 
tion water  is  used  in  a  soil  of  defective  drain- 
age. There  is  no  profit  in  keeping  just  on  the 
edge  of  alkali  injury.  It  is  vastly  safer  to  get 
farther  from  it. 


Walnuts  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Eng- 
lish walnuts  can  be  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi, 
San  Joaquin  county?  What  kind  of  soil  do  they 
require?  Do  they  need  irrigation  in  the  summer? 
Please  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  book  or 
pamphlet  on  English  walnut  and  also  almond  cul- 
ture in  California. — C.  A.  G.,  Petaluma. 

Walnuts  can  be  grown  very  successfully  in  the 
Lodi  district  and  other  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  with  somewhat  similar 
climates.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  State  promises 
to  soon  become  a  very  prominent  walnut  section 
and  can  be  highly  recommended.  Visit  the  wal- 
nut orchard  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  between 
Lodi  and  Stockton  as  an  example  of  methods  and 
success.  The  walnut  requires  a  deep,  rich,  well 
drained  soil,  rather  heavy  if  possible.  Irrigation 
is  absolutely  essential  for  real  commercial  success 
in  this  district  in  practically  all  suitable  locations. 
The  walnuts  can  be  grown  in  alfalfa  if  such  irri- 
gation is  sufficiently  abundant,  and  will  do  finely. 
The  best  variety  for  the  location  is  probably  the 
Eureka,  with  proper  strains  of  the  Franquette 
and  Mayette  highly  favored  also.  There  was  a 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  California  by  Ralph 
Smith  on  Walnut  Culture,  which  was  so  good  that 
the  edition  was  exhausted.  There  is  an  excellent 
bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  also,  which  possibly  may  be 
charged  for  slightly.  We  also  hope  to  publish 
soon  an  address  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald  delivered  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  which  will  suit 
your  purposes  excellently.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  better  or  fuller  description  of  almond 
methods  than  is  given  in  "California  Fruits,"  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wiekson,  which  also  discusses  walnut 
growing  in  detail. 


Walnuts  for  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  method  of  prep- 
aration, time  and  manner  of  planting  of  the  na- 
tive black  walnuts  with  a  view  to  securing  nurs- 
ery stock  for  budding  purposes?  We  have  a  wal- 
nut tree  probably  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  very  good  size  for  that  age.  Up  to. this  year 
it  has  borne  no  nuts  at  all,  and  this  year  it  had 
one  nut  with  a  shell  just  like  a  walnut  but  it 
was  about  the  shape  of  - an  almond.  Would  you 
advise  grafting  over  this  tree  next  spring  or 
leaving  it  for  another  season? — E.  S.,  Porterville. 

The  nuts  can  be  planted  immedir.^ly  in  a  loamy 
soil  not  subject  to  standing  water,  or  they  may 
be  kept  damp  in  sand  and  planted  out  when  the 
ground  begins  to  warm  up  after  the  heavy  rains 
and  frosts  of  January.  As  to  th,,  almond-shaped 
walnut,  of  which  you  send  drawings,  we  would 


keep  it  another  season  to  see  what  it  produced. 
It  might  be  an  interesting  novelty,  or  this  one 
fruit  may  have  been  abnormal  in  some  way  and 
not  prophetic  of  the  normal  product  of  the  tree- 
Walnuts  in  the  Mountains. 

To  the  Editor:  I  live  in  a  mountain  valley,; 
about  4000  feet  elevation,  and  it  gets  pretty  cold 
in  winter,  with  some  snow.  What  do  you  think 
of  planting  the  Franquette  walnut?  They  tell 
me  that  it  will  grow  even  in  a  higher  altitude- 
The  trees  are  to  be  grafted  on  native  black  wal- 
nut. What  do  you  think  of  second-generation 
seedlings?  Some  are  selling  that  they  claim  are' 
as  good  as  grafted  stock.— J.  D.,  Cahuilla. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  walnuts  at  the  ele* 
vation  you  speak  of,  providing  the  tree  keeps 
dormant  and  frosts  do  not  occur  after  it  has  start' 
ed  growth.  One  cannot  tell  how  that  will  be  in 
your  situation  without  observing  the  behavior  of 
the  trees.  Do  not  make  a  large  planting  with- 
out knowing.  The  Franquette  is  a  good,  hardy 
variety,  blooming  late,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
you  to  try.  We  prefer  trees  grafted  on  the  na- 
tive black  walnut  to  the  second  generation  seed- 
lings. 


THE  BLIGHT-PROOF  PEARS. 


To  the  Editor  :  I  read  with  much  interest  your 
reply  to  the  query  under  "Alfalfa  and  Alkali" 
in  your  last  issue.  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  if  I 
ask  you  why  you  did  not  tell  him  the  rest  of 
the  story — that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  plant 
the  Bartlett  in  alkali  soil,  because  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  control  the  pear  blight  in 
such  a  situation.  For  myself,  I  would  appreciate 
a  list  of  the  commercial  pears  that  are  blight 
proof.  I  have  over  20  acres  of  alkali  land  and 
am  risking  a  start  with  about  200  Winter  Nelis 
this  winter.  When  I  say  "blight  proof,"  I  of 
course  mean  practically  so. 

Marysville.  Howard  Reed. 


Every  Farmer  Wants 
This  Book 


"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 
ON  FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA 
ANSWERED." 


The  problems  solved  in  this  book  are 
not  theoretical  ones,  but  actual  problems 
submitted  to  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  during  the  past  five  years,  by  its 
readers  from  all  over  the  State,  dealing 
with  every  branch  of  farming.  The 
answers  are  by  the  Editor,  E.  J.  Wiekson, 
and  by  other  authorities.  It  will  prove 
invaluable  as  a  reference,  because  it  con- 
tains just  the  information  you  want  in 
very  convenient  form.  Contains  256 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Makes 
an  acceptable  Xmas  gift. 

PRICE,  $1.50  POSTPAID. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  to 
RURAL  PRESS  subscribers.  Ask  us 
about  it.  The  edition  is  limited,  so  act 
promptly. 
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The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

The  fame  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  as  a  fruit 
section  is  enough  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a 
good  convention  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation and  results  in  harmony  with  those  ex- 
pectations. More  actual  fruit  growers  were  pres- 
ent than  at  any  of  the  last  few  conventions,  the 
hosts  provided  the  best  facilities  for  such  a  con- 
vention, and  the  meetings  ran  much  smoother  and 
truer  to  schedule  than  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  conventions.  The  meetings  all  started 
practically  on  schedule  time  and  there  was  very 
little  confusion  or  waste  talk. 

In  certain  respects  the  matters  taken  up  for 
action  are  more  important  than  the  papers  read 
and  discussions  of  same.  From  this  standpoint 
the  question  of  standardization,  especially  of  table 
grapes,  was  a  leading  feature.  All  preceding  con- 
ventions where  this  was  brought  up  showed 
unanimous  favor  of  standardization  and  of  a  re- 
alization of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  ship- 
ment of  unripe  or  inferior  fruit.  Methods  of  doing 
this  have  differed,  but  the  matter  came  to  a  head 
here  in  a  demand  for  a  State  standardization  law 
for  deciduous  fruit  and  grape  shipments.  Grape 
shippers  are  the  biggest  offenders,  and  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  in  a  communication  to 
the  convention,  in  a  certain  way  gave  the  start  to 
the  matter  at  this  time.  Voluntary  standardiza- 
tion, in  a  few  cases  a  great  success,  in  other  cases 
has  utterly  failed  on  account  of  one  or  two  ship- 
pers, and  State  control  is  demanded  to  save  parts 
of  the  table  grape  industry  from  ruin,  while  it  is 
needed  greatly  for  other  fruit  shipments  also. 

Other  economic  points  were  eagerly  discussed 
at  every  opportunity  offered,  though  few  oppor- 
tunities were  given.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
discussions  followed  Col.  Harris  Weinstock's  talk 
on  "Farm  Credits,"  the  talk  also  switching  over 
to  co-operation  or  other  possible  means  of  putting 
the  fruit  industry  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

One  of  the  points  where  good  progress  is  made 
to  help  fruit  marketing  is  in  the  work  on  the  com- 
mittee on  transportation,  which  again  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reducing  the  minimum  car- 
load from  26,000  to  24,000  pounds.  The  committee 
has  got  the  matter  through  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  and  with  its  support,  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  fruit  growers'  convention  urged 
favorable  decision  on  this  reduction.  The  con- 
vention-endorsed  by  resolution  the  amendment  .to 
be  voted  upon  next  November  in  favor  of  local 
control  of  taxation  methods.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  Inland  Waterways  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  January,  in 
line  of  cheaper  transportation.  The  convention 
called  upon  the  postmaster  general  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  dried  fruits,  nuts,  and  such  farm  pro- 
ducts in  sealed  packages  on  the  same  basis  as 
manufactured  products.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  the  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  and  the  Federal  quarantine  was  called  upon 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  introduction  from 
Hawaii  in  ways  that  the  State  Quarantine  office 
is  powerless  to  touch.  Resolutions  were  passed 
highly  approving  the  work  of  the  State  Quaran- 
tine in  keeping  out  this  and  other  pests,  as  well  as 
some  other  lines  of  work  of  the  State  Quarantine 
Commission. 

None  of  the  papers  delivered  in  the  convention 
can  be  spoken  of  here  without  speaking:  of  all  of 
them,  though  several  will  appear  saparately  in 
more  or  less  detail.  The  big  majority  were  highly 
appreciated.  If  any  criticism  could  be  offered  it 
would  be  that  too  little  time  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance was  given  for  discussion  following  a  good 
address.  On  soil,  walnuts  and  other  subjects, 
questions  from  the  floor  or  observations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  to  be  cut  short  owing 
to  lack  of  time.  These  discussions  are  frequently 
the  most  valuable  part  of  a  subject,  as  by  them  a 
person  can  find  out  just  what  he  wants  to  know 
and  practical  points  are  brought  out  that  fre- 
quently are  not  touched  in  formal  talks  on  the 
matter.  There  is.  according  to  some  opinions,  a 
little  too  much  schoolmaster  methods  in  the  plan 
in  having  long  papers  that  repeat  facts  which 
most  everybody  knows  and  give  too  little  time  for 
discussion  of  hard  and  practical  points.  At  least 
lots  of  fine  information  was  developed  in  discus- 
sion from  the  floor,  and  usually  the  program  made 
it  necessary  to  cut  this  as  short  as  possible.  How- 


ever, from  every  standpoint  these  meetings  are 
valuable  and  pleasant  for  attendants,  as  meeting 
and  hearing  things  in  person  is  enjoyed  more  as  a 
rule  than  l'eading  about  things  could  be.  Speak- 
ing of  the  above  and  making  the  suggestion  is 
meant  to  show  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  these 
fruit  growers'  conventions,  and  of  this  one  in  par- 
ticular, which  was  one  of  the  best  of  recent  years. 

The  next  convention  is  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  in  the  summer,  when  the 
University  will  be  host  and  partly  in  charge  of 
the  program,  and  it  is  to  stand  out  in  special  im- 
portance in  many  ways.  The  convention  a  year 
hence  will  most  probably  be  held  at  some  southern 
California  point. 

The  County  Horticultural  Commissioners'  Asso- 
ciation met  a  day  before  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  times  during  the  latter,  as  has 
been  the  case  before.  It  would  be  better  if  this 
divided  interest  of  the  commissioners  could  be 
avoided,  though  apparently  this  is  difficult,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  the  commissioners  meeting  to- 
gether to  discuss  important  matters  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.    The  newly  elected  officers  of  this 


the  Horticultural  Commissioners'  convention,  in 
a  way  a  part  of  the  former,  is  seen  by  the  above 
to  be  getting  at  the  fundamentals  of  things.  Al- 
though the  programs  have  been  given  largely  to 
better  horticultural  methods,  much  of  the  discus- 
sion turned  to  the  improving  of  social  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  in  the  country.  A  farmer 
should  not  rest  with  raising  good  fruit  or  other 
farm  products,  but  should  also  be  able  to  sell 
what  he  raises  at  good  prices,  without  difficulty 
and  in  a  way  to  widen  and  help  markets,  so  that 
farm  living  conditions  will  be  better.  As  time 
goes  on,  more  and  more  attention  to  these  things 
will  be  given  in  these  conventions. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ALFALFA  IN  ORCHARD. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

There  is  more  alfalfa  being  planted  between 
fruit  trees  every  year,  though  many  fruit  men 
are  very  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  so 
doing.  Experience  has  generally  proved,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart 
and  moisture  has  been  sufficient  for  both  tree  and 
alfalfa,  it  is  a  profitable  thing  to  try  to  get  such 
double  use  of  the  soil. 

At  the  Milgeo  orchard  of  J.  S.  Moultoa,  Ripon, 


Blossom-Time  In  San  Jose  District. 


Association  are:  President.  Harry  1*.  Stabler.  Sut- 
ter county ;  vice-president,  S.  A.  Pease,  San  Ber- 
nardino; secretary-treasurer,  R.  S.  Vaile,  Ventura  ; 
executive  committee.  G.  H.  Hecke  of  Yolo  (chair- 
man), R.  P.  Cundiff  of  Riverside.  Mr.  Weinland  of 
San  Diego,  A.  G.  Schulz  of  Tulare.  Mr.  Sweet  of 
Contra  Costa,  Geo.  A.  Lammiman  of  Shasta,  and 
W.  H.  Volck  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  commissioners  appointed  nine  of  their  num- 
ber to  investigate  the  quarantine  laws  and  to  sug- 
gest legislation  to  improve  quarantine  conditions 
where  found  necessary.  They  also  requested  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission  to  map  out  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  the  distribution  of  insect 
pests  and  diseases  through  the  State  as  a  guide 
in  inter-county  and  other  quarantine  laws  and 
ordinances. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  consult  with 
Dean  Hunt,  of  the  University  of  California,  to 
see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  merge  the  offices  of 
county  horticultural  commissioner  and  farm  ad- 
viser. The  appointment  of  farm  advisers  gives 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  farm  im- 
provement in  the  United  States.  The  horticul- 
tural commissioners  and  their  inspectors,  which 
in  some  cases  are  very  numerous,  even  now  act 
partly  as  advisers  along  horticultural  and  argi- 
cultural  lines.  A  logical  proposition  is  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  commissioner  with 
the  financial  support  offered  by  University  and 
Government  for  farm  advisers  (better  termed  ag- 
ricultural agents)  and  have  one  official,  with  assist- 
ants to  look  after  both  plant  quarantine,  horti- 
cultural inspection,  and  the  other  work  of  horti- 
cultural commissioner  and  also  act  as  adviser, 
since  all  this  work  is  so  closely  related  and  inter- 
connected. 

The  work  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  convention  and 


alfalfa  is  grown  in  a  peach  and  walnut  orchard 
with  excellent  success.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  part  of  the  central  valley  near 
the  opening  into  the  bay  district  is  a  coming  wal- 
nut district,  and  the  Moultons  wanted  to  try  out 
walnut  culture  and  walnut  varieties.  The  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam,  but  the  walnut,  which  generally 
is  thought  to  require  a  medium  to  heavy  soil, 
seems  to  do  very  well. 

They  are  planted  50  feet  apart  on  black  walnut 
root  and  peaches  between.  That  is,  the  rows  are 
25  feet  apart,  with  half  the  trees  in  alternate  rows 
walnuts  instead  of  peaches.  Later  on  when  the 
walnuts  need  more  air  or  soil,  or  shade  out  the 
peaches,  the  latter  will  be  removed,  leaving  wal- 
nuts in  alfalfa. 

Along  each  row  of  trees  there  is  a  cultivated 
strip  10  feet  wide.  The  soil  is  ridged  up  to  make 
a  kind  of  long  narrow  check  for  the  alfalfa  be- 
tween the  rows.  That  means  that  there  are  alter- 
nate strips  of  cultivated  soil  10  feet  wide  with 
trees  down  the  middle,  and  of  alfalfa  15  feet 
wide.  In  other  words,  three-fifths  of  the  land  is 
planted  to  alfalfa  and  all  of  the  land  planted  to 
trees,  for  these  would  be  set  probably  25  feet  apart 
anyway. 

Speaking  of  walnuts,  we  would  say  that  it 
would  be  safer  in  rich  soil  to  have  every  third 
three  in  every  third  row  a  walnut,  which  would 
make  them  ultimately  75  feet  apart  in  alfalfa,  but 
that  is  only  incidental. 

An  inspection  of  the  orchard  shows  that  the 
peach  trees  in  the  part  of  the  orchard  that  is 
planted  to  alfalfa  afe  fully  as  thrifty  and  fine  as 
in  the  wholly  cultivated  portion ;  in  fact,  they  are 
better  than  where  irrigation  water  was  rather 
scarce.  At  the  same  time  the  alfalfa  is  far  enough 
from  the  trees  to  be  unshaded  and  looks  as  nice  as 
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in  the  open.  About  six  tons  per  acre  was  taken 
off  this  year,  counting  as  an  acre  only  that  which 
is  actually  to  alfalfa  and  not  counting  the  un- 
cultivated strips. 

When  the  alfalfa  is  irrigated  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  water  on  it  only,  though  it  generally  gets 
on  the  cultivated  portion  also,  dirt  being  thrown 
up  against  the  trees  to  prevent  actual  contact  of 
bark  and  water.  After  irrigation,  the  bare  strip 
is  cultivated.  As  much  cultivation  as  this  is  done 
over  all  the  orchard  where  no  alfalfa  is  grown,  so 
actually  cultivation  is  saved  and  the  only  extra 
expense  is  for  extra  water  for  the  alfalfa  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  alfalfa.  Good  irrigation  of 
alfalfa  appears  to  supply  a  full  amount  of  mois- 
ture to  the  trees  and  they  do  not  suffer  from 
drouth. 

The  water  comes  from  a  pumping  plant,  but 
next  spring,  water  from  the  South  San  Joaquin 
irrigation  district  will  be  available. 

Now  the  point  of  most  interest  to  readers  will 
be  regarding  the  walnuts.  The  greatest  objection 
to  walnut  culture  in  the  big  valley  is  sunburn. 
Against  this,  alfalfa  seems  to  be  an  excellent  pro- 
tection. Our  investigations  were  conducted  in 
the  hot  spell  of  the  middle  of  September,  when 
all  California  could  sympathize  with  sufferers 
from  Eastern  summer  weather.  Walnut  trees  all 
over  the  State  were  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
heat,  especially  since  the  leaves  had  nearly  lived 
out  their  lives  and  were  nearly  ready  to  drop 
anyway. 

Dry  leaves  and  bare  branches  were  especially 
noticeable  on  the  south  side  and  on  the  lower 


Stimulation 

(By  W.  H.  Volck,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Cruz  County.] 

[Spraying-  was  started  to  overcome  diseases. 
Later  it  was  seen,  that  another  positive  benefit 
was  secured  by  the  stimulation  of  the  tree  and  a 
gain  in  health  and  vigor  additional  entirely  from 
benefits  from  removal  of  moss,  scale,  and  other 
insects,  or  checking  of  disease.  Winter  spraying 
to  overcome  difficulties  is  highly  to  be  commended, 
also  spraying  for  tree  stimulation,  the  latter  point 
being  especially  emphasized  in  the  following, 
which  is  taken  from  an  address  of  Mr.  Volck  to 
the  county  horticultural  commissioners  at  San 
Jose.  His  address  should  have  been  to  a  wider 
audience,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  but  this 
part  will  reach  a  still  larger  audience  by  appear- 
ing in  these  columns. — Editor.] 

Most  of  the  troubles  of  trees  effect  the  surface 
tissues  or  have  stages  in  their  development  when 
the  surface  is  attacked.  This  fact  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  control  most  orchard  pests  by  surface  ap- 
plications, and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
spraying  as  a  special  means  to  be  resorted  to  as 
occasion  demands. 

Spray  materials  are  applied  to  the  surface  of 
trees,  but  we  have  learned  their  action  is  less 
superficial.  The  bark  of  twigs  and  the  surface  of 
leaves  is  porous  and  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of 
penetration.  All  spray  materials  penetrate  to 
some  extent  and  so  may  modify  the  reactions  in- 
volved in  growth.  A  study  of  these  effects  has 
shown  that  they  may  be  either  injurious  or  bene- 
ficial. Naturally  we  desire  the  beneficial  effects, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  choose  methods  of 
treatment  which  stimulate  growth  and  increase 
production  apart  from  any  control  of  pests.  In 
some  cases  such  marked  stimulation  may  be 
brought  about  by  spraying  as  to  make  this  effect 
of  primary  importance.  Here,  then,  is  a  new 
aspect  of  the  spraying  problem,  one  appreciated  by 
few  growers  or  even  horticultural  students. 

The  fact  that  spray  materials  may  have  an 
intrinsic  value  practically  demands  that  this  con- 
dition be  met  to  as  large  a  degree  as  possible,  and 
the  ideal  mixture  is  one  that  will  produce  suf- 
ficient invigorating  effect  to  make  the  application 
profitable,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pests.  With  such  a  spray  material  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  if  pests  are  present  or  likely 
to  develop  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant 
spraying,  but  the  application  becomes  a  matter 
of  regular  practice  like  cultivation.    Under  these 


branches  where  the  ground  was  bare,  for  the  bare 
soil  reflected  back  the  heat.  In  the  alfalfa  there 
was  a  marked  lessening  in  sunburn  and  that  on 
the  lower  south  side  was  entirely  absent.  We  all 
know  that  on  a  hot  day  it  is  cooler  in  alfalfa  than 
on  bare  ground,  and  this  demonstrates  that  alfalfa 
among  walnut  trees  in  this  district  is  a  protection 
against  what  was  once  the  main  objection  to  wal- 
nut growing  in  the  big  valley,  and  besides  is  of 
big  value  on  its  own  account.  Sunburn,  by  the 
way,  seemed  to  hurt  very  few  nuts,  in  spite  of  leaf 
injury. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  red  spider 
did  lots  of  damage  to  the  walnut  last  summer. 
When  July  came  around  the  spider  did  not  seem 
to  be  present,  and  no  sulphuring  was  done,  yet  it 
showed  up  strong  enough  later  to  make  lots  of 
leaves  fall  off  and  new  growth  started.  Next 
year  sulphuring  will  be  done  and  this  trouble  over- 
come at  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

The  walnut  planting  has  been  experimental  and 
all  sorts  of  varieties  tried  with  a  few  exceptions. 
The  many  different  varieties  tried,  the  missing  of 
grafts  and  the  freakishness  of  walnut  growth  in 
early  stages  gives  a  rather  uneven  lot  of  trees. 
However,  there  are  enough  large  vigorous  trees 
that  are  bearing  large  crops  of  fine  nuts  to  prove 
the  great  possibilities  of  walnuts  in  such  soil  and 
climate.  There  was  no  sign  of  either  aphis  or 
blight,  the  two  main  pests  of  the  walnut,  though 
blight,  of  course,  may  do  lots  of  injury  to  suscep- 
tible varieties.  The  experience  has  been  so  satis- 
factory that  large  commercial  plantings  will  later 
be  made. 


by  Spraying. 

conditions,  pests  will  be  constantly  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

During  the  dormant  period  trees  will  withstand 
.strong  applications,  and  derive  benefit  from  treat- 
ments which  would  be  ruinous  when  in  foliage. 
For  this  reason  the  dormant  period  is  a  very  favor- 
able time  for  spraying.  The  application  may  be 
made  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  most  resistant 
scale  insects  and  at  the  same  time  induce  a  marked 
stimulation  the  following  season. 

Emulsion  Sprays. — There  is,  fortunately,  a 
spray  material  which  combines  these  qualities  to 
a  marked  degree,  namely  crude  oil  emulsion.  Dis- 
tillate emulsions  have  a  similar  effect,  but  are 
generally  more,  expensive  for  the  same  degree  of 
control  and  stimulation.  By  crude  oil  is  meant 
the  natural  oils  of  California  as  they  come  from 
the  wells.  These  do  not  differ  so  materially  as  to 
make  the  particular  variety  of  much  importance. 
The  most  essential  feature  for  the  proper  work- 
ing of  crude  oils  is  the  content  of  emulsifying 
body.  The  presence  of  such  bodies  cause  the  oil 
to  break  up  into  a  fine  emulsion  when  mixed  with 
soapy  water  to  which  a  little  lye  has  been  added. 
The  amount  of  soap  varies  with  the  hardness  of 
the  water  and  must  be  sufficient  to  completely 
soften  it. 

The  proper  concentration  of  oil  for  thorough 
work  on  scale  insects,  red  spider  eggs,  etc.,  is  close 
to  12  per  cent.  Twelve  and  one  half  per  cent 
makes  a  convenient  dosage  as  it  then  requires  25 
gallons  for  each  tank  of  200  gallons.  A  good 
formula  follows: 

Water   175  gallons 

Lye    2  pounds 

Soap  (wlialeoil)    12  pounds 

Crude  oil    25  gallons 

Place  in  the  tank  in  the  order  mentioned  with 
agitator  in  motion.  When  solid  soaps  are  used 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  first  dissolve  them  in 
hot  water. 

The  crude  oil  spray  may  be  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  trees  such  as  apricot,  prune,  almond, 
cherry,  apple  and  pear.  These  trees  can  be  main- 
tained nearly  free  from  pests  and  in  excellent 
growing  condition  by  annual  crude  oil  treatments. 
The  apricot  is  best  treated  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  or  even  after  a  few  blossoms  have  opened. 
The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  prune  and  al- 
mond, but  the  apple  and  pear  respond  most  to  mid- 
winter spraying  or  when  thoroughly  dormant. 
Crude  oil  is  applicable  in  most  cases,  except  where 
serious  fungus  diseases  are  present  that  yield  only 
to  winter  treatment.  The  peach  is  an  example  of 
such  an  exception  for  we  have  the  leaf  curl  and 


blight  requiring  winter  treatment  with  a  good 
fungicide.  Lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
are  best  adapted  for  such  cases. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — The  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
well  and  favorably  known  as  a  winter  spray,  but 
stimulating  effects  are  not  very  apparent,  though 
they  have  been  observed  at  times.  Fortunately, 
recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  to  modify  the  lime-sulphur  solution 
by  the  addition  of  other  materials  and  so  pro- 
duce almost  any  desired  stimulating  effect.  The 
most  promising  additions  are  nitrate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  lime.  Such  a  mixture  has  proved 
highly  successful  with  pears  when  applied  when 
the  trees  were  thoroughly  dormant.  The  mixture 
consisted  of  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  of  diluted  lime-sulphur. 

Apples  also  respond  strongly  to  solutions  con- 
taining nitrate  of  soda.  The  application  of 
nitrates  to  tree  tops  is  here  sighted  as  indicating 
the  trend  of  modern  spray  development  toward 
materials  which  will  produce  marked  improve- 
ment in  growth  and  fruitfulness.  Much  more 
could  be  said  about  special  winter  treatments,  but 
brevity  fixes  a  limit. 

[The  reference  to  nitrate  of  soda  spraying  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers  as  indicating 
the  advantages  of  same,  also  a  slight  change  in 
methods  at  first  advised.  Frosts  and  other  factors 
have  lessened  the  value  of  the  experiments  con- 
ducted last  spring  in  places  where  the  most  of 
such  spraying  was  done,  though  Commissioner 
Volck 's  references  will  show  the  outlook,  and  the 
benefits  in  general  of  good  winter  spraying.  If 
any  of  our  readers  tried  nitrate  of  soda  spraying 
last  spring  and  had  definite  results,  other  readers 
would  appreciate  reports. — Editor.] 

IRRIGATING  ALMONDS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  lost  about  40%  of  my  young 
almond  trees  this  year  on  account  of  drouth,  but 
now  have  a  good  well  and  pumping  plant  so  that  I 
can  irrigate  the  trees  to  better  advantage  next 
year.  Some  of  my  advisers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  almond  trees  are  irrigated  the  trees  will 
not  have  the  tendency  to  become  so  deeply  rooted 
as  they  would  if  the  top  of  the  ground  were  kept 
dry,  forcing  the  roots  to  go  downward  for  mois- 
ture. My  problem  is  this.  I  must  plant  about 
40%  of  the  acreage  new,  and  judging  from  this 
year  the  trees-  will  have  to  be  watered  next  year 
to  keep  them  from  dying.  I  would  like  to  deter- 
mine, if  this  will  be  any  great  disadvantage  to  the 
60%  of  second  year  trees.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  I  would  irrigate  all  throughout  next  summer, 
if  the  question  of  irrigating  has  so  much  bearing 
upon  the  rooting  of  the  trees,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  water  them  all  next  year  and  water  them 
less,  or  not  at  all  the  following  year? 

Yolo.  Planter. 

[Irrigation  of  almond  trees  on  a  deep,  free  soil 
such  as  should  be  selected  for  the  almond  will  not 
produce  undesirable  surface  rooting,  if  the  irri- 
gation water  is  applied  in  considerable  amounts 
so  as  to  secure  deep  penetration  rather  than  fre- 
quent light  applications  which  would  confine  the 
moisture  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  Rational 
irrigation  will  undoubtedly  be  good  both  for 
young  trees  and  old  and  irrigation  water  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  always  in  case  supplies  from 
rainfall  should  be  inadequate.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  worried  about  it:  if  the  soil  does  not  have 
moisture  enough,  irrigate  and  be  glad  that  you 
have  the  water. — Editor.] 

THE  EARLIEST  PEACH. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  some  questions  of 
L.  E.  Blochman  in  current  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press,  in  our  experimental  orchard,  Brigg's  May 
and  Alexander  peaches  ripen  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other — sometimes  we  pick  the  first  ripe 
peach  from  one,  sometimes  from  the  other,  but 
generally  Brigg's  May  is  a  little  ahead.  Greens- 
boro is  later  and  not  as  good  as  either  of  these 
others.  Mayflower  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morgan  Hill. 
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How  to  Overcome  Alkali. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.1 

The  whole  proposition  in  overcoming 
alkali  is  summed  up  in  this:  Keep  the 
moisture  moving  downward  and  you  will 
wis  out;  let  moisture  move  upward,  that 
is,  eyaporate  from  the  surface,  and  the 
alkali  will  win  out.  Of  course,  it  is  some- 
times too  tough  a  job  to  get  the  alkali 
to  go  downward,  but  that  leaves  the  prin- 
ciple as  true  as  ever. 

Now  the  ideas  of  alkali  held  by  some 
people  who  have  to  deal  with  it  are  about 
as  far  removed  from  the  ideas  of  scien- 
tific Investigators  as  they  could  be  as  far 
as  the  reasons  for  doing  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing  is  concerned,  but  when  It 
conies  to  practice  scientist  and  farmer 
both  agree  in  the  main,  and  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  alkali  practice  is  right  and 
how  the  thing  works.  It  might  be  a  help 
therefore  to  get  at  reasons  as  applied  to 
methods. 

The  time  will  come  in  the  not  distant 
future  when  practically  all  good  alkali 
land  in  California  that  there  is  water  to 
irrigate  with  will  have  been  reclaimed.  It 
will  be  worth  it,  too,  and  the  reclaiming 
will  largely  come  without  great  effort  or 
expenditure  of  money.  Such  land  is  good 
land,  for  universal  experience  in  arid 
countries  is  that  some  alkali  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  soil.  It  ought  to  be  said 
right  here  also,  that  ordinary  amounts  of 
alkali  in  the  soil  will  not  hurt  most  vege- 
tation if  the  alkali  is  evenly  distributed. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  concentrated  at  the 
surface  that  it  kills.  Nature  is  satisfied 
if  the  alkali  is  washed  below  the  surface 


DATE  GROWING 


Just  issued,  a  complete  treatise 
on  Date  Growing;  300  pages,  40 
illustrations.  The  only  book  pub- 
lished which  gives  a  full,  clear  and 
practical  account  of  growing  the 
Date  Palm.    $2.00.  postage  16c. 

SUBTROPICAL  FRUITS 

The  Avorndoi  Budded  stock  of  all 
worthy  varieties. 

The  Frlfon:  Plant  the  Feijoa  in 
any  region  where  the  mercury  does 
not  fall  below  10  degrees — and  plant 
now.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  field- 
grown  plants. 

The  Clierlmoyii,  Sapole.  Gtinvn*. 
fruiting-  PiinnIoii  Vine,  and  other 
subtropicals.  If  interested  send  for 
our  catalogue. 

West  India  Gardens 

Altadena,  Callforlnln. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

For  sale,  choicest  importation 
from  Germany,  99y2%  pure, 
95%  germination.  We  are  the 
largest  alfalfa  seed  growers  in 
California  and  search  the  world 
for  the  choicest  seed.  This  sur- 
plus for  sale.  Address 

MILLER  &  LUX, 

1308  Merchants'  Exchange 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITB  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

K.  7th  -treet.  I.M  Aaicelea.  «'•!. 


and  man  can  be  satisfied  with  that  too. 

How  Nature  Works. — The  advantages 
of  keeping  the  moisture  going  down,  or 
at  least  from  evaporating  from  the  sur- 
face, are  obtained  in  nature.  The  only- 
way  alkali  moves  is  in  water.  Rains 
come  on  virgin  soil  and  find  grass  on  top 
so  that  the  water  ca-n  sink  in  nicely  and 
take  the  alkali  with  it.  The  grass  at  the 
surface  makes  evaporation  go  slowly  and 
before  much  can  be  evaporated  the  water 
is  pulled  out  through  the  roots,  leaving 
alkali  from  a  few  inches  to  a  couple  of 
feet  down  below  the  surface,  where  the 
rain  took  it.  If  man  can  keep  the  process 
up  he  is  all  right.  If  he  lets  the  moisture 
evaporate  from  the  surface  the  alkali 
conies  to  the  surface  too,  and  stays  there 
because  it  cannot  go  off  in  the  air  with 
the  water  and  so  it  forms  a  crust  that 
kills  vegetation.  When  the  crust  forms 
evaporation  goes  on  all  the  quicker  for 
one  thing  and  water  won't  sink  in  easily 
either  to  take  the  alkali  down,  so  it  is 
worse  and  more  of  it. 

Keep  it  Going. — To  overcome  the  alkali 
we  have  to  imitate  nature  in  two  ways.  For 
the  first  we  have  to  prepare  the  surface  so 
that  the  water  will  sink  in  and  so  it  won't 
evaporate  off  after  it  is  in.  This  is  the 
customary  way  of  tackling  alkali  in  al- 
kali districts.  The  plan  is  simply  plowing 
and  tearing  the  surface  up  generally  to 
make  a  mulch.  Cultivation  has  to  be 
done  a  little  different  from  the  ordinary 
to  keep  the  surface  from  running  together, 
for  alkali  runs  together  easily.  Thus  the 
soil  is  generally  left  all  torn  up  by  the 
plow  and  is  not  smoother  down  by  har- 
row. Such  plowing  puts  the  surface  layer 
of  alkali  several  inches  under  the  surface 
and  connects  it  with  the  soil  moisture 
where  possibly  it  is  drawn  under  a  bit. 
At  least,  when  a  rain  comes  the  rough 
ground  makes  the  rain  soak  in  freely  and 
of  course  takes  the  alkali  down  with  it 
Then  just  as  every  good  farmer  cultivates 
after  a  rain  to  prevent  evaporation,  so 
the  alkali  fighter  must  cultivate,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  for  when  the  water 
comes  up,  up  will  come  the  alkali  too. 
This  is  the  accepted  way  to  overcome  al- 
kali. 

The  above  imitates  nature  by  providing 
a  mulch  on  top.  The  second  way  of  imi- 
tating nature  is  to  apply  irrigation  water 
to  wash  the  alkali  in,  just  as  rains  on 
virgin  land  wash  it.  downward.  Only  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  has  to  be 
some  place  for  the  water  to  go  to,  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  the  farmer  has 
to  attend  to.  If  there  is  a  crust  that  will 
not  let  the  water  sink  in,  he  must  plow 
and  make  a  mulch.  If  there  is  a  hardpan 
he  must  dynamite  it  or  in  other  ways  get 
through  it.  If  the  water  table  is  only 
about  three  feet  down,  irrigation  water 
stays  where  it  is  put,  it  does  not  sink 
down  and  irrigation  does  harm  and  not 
good.  They  do  say  that  a  man  can  beat 
alkali  in  such  conditions  by  putting  in 
tile  drainage,  and  the  University  is  trying 
this  on  the  Kearney  Ranch,  but  anything 
under  the  sun  that  will  give  a  place  for 
the  water  to  go  to  is  all  right.  Good, 
loose  soil  for  eight  or  ten  feet  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Even  alkali  water  on  alkali  land 
will  overcome  alkali  if  it  can  sink  down 
and  University  authorities  used  to  say 
to  people  who  had  alkali.  "Use  more  water 
and  wash  it  down."  The  plan  works  as 
long  as  there  is  a  place  to  wash  it  to. 

Pumping  and  Alfalfa  Help. — Two 
great  helps  against  alkali  are  working 
over  nearly  all  of  the  southern  San  Joa- 
quin valley  now — pump  and  alfalfa — sim- 
ply because  they  draw  surface  water  down 
and  give  irrigation  water  a  place  to  go 
to  and  take  the  alkali  with  it.  Irrigation 
from  ditches  many  places  has  lifted 
ground  water  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  and  salt  grass  or  bare  spots  cover 
much  ground.    The  extensive  pump  ir- 


Burbanks 

New 

at  Cherry 


for  -your  Orchard 

The  Luther  Burbank 
Company  offers 
to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  the  largest 
cherry  ever  grown. 
Four  of  them  weigh  one 
ounce.  Concerning  it, 
he  says:  "It  outclasses 
all  others  in  combination 
of  size,  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness." 

It  is  more  than  three  Inches  in  circumference,  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  color  is  an  attractive  deep  crimson. 
A  full  discription  of  its  remarkable  qualities  is  contained  in 
our  general  nursery  catalog  which  is  a  book  you  ought  to 
have  at  once,  as  it  contains  valuable  growing  hints  by  Luther 
Burbank  himself  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  money-making 
opportunities  for  you. 

It  tells  of  the  new  apple,  a  stronger  and  better  grower  than 
Newtown  Pippin;  about  the  berry  plants  which  produce  eight 
or  ten  stalks  ten  feet  in  length  with  the  berries  in  clusters  of 
five  or  twelve  or  more;  about  the  free-stone  peach  with 
never  a  trace  of  mildew  or  curl-leaf;  about  the  largest  of 
early  plums;  the  newest  stoneless  prune  and  hundreds  of 
other  varieties  for  the  first  time  at  disposal  of  the  public. 

Send  for  the  catalog  R  P.  It  lists  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
productions,  ornamental  trees,  shubbery,  potted  plants,  ever- 
greens and  the  standard  variety  of  fruits,  in  addition  to  the 
exclusive  Burbank  productions. 

The  Luther  Burbank 
Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  Luther  Burbank 
Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us.  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:    BOM!    \M>  ni.OOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  Trees! 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees,  Berries,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Palms  and 
Roses.    The  best  that  care  and  experience  can  produce. 

Northern  California  Grown 

Write  and  get  our  prices.  You  will  find  them  as  reasonable 
as  any,  considering  the  quality.  Remember  a  cheap  tree  is  dear 
at  any  price. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO. 

Phone  170.  Cor,  First  and  Cedar  Sts.,  Chico,  Cal. 
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What's  in 
the  Soil? 


There's  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  your  soil.  Every  pound 
of  butter,  bushel  of  wheat,  sack  of  po- 
tatoes or  bale  of  hay  you  produce  and 
ship  elsewhere,  takes  some  of  these 
soil  elements  away.  Every  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  that  you  sell  also  carries 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  these  same 
vital  elements.  Each  crop  produced 
eats  up  some  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  soil. 

You  must  have  those  raw  materials 
or  you  can't  go  on  producing.  You 
must  replace  the  vital  elements  taken 
away  by  the  crops  or  live  stock,  else 
you  get  poor  crops  and  no  profit  for 
your  labor. 

Science  has  discovered  how  to  re- 
place those  elements,  what  to  put  into 
the  soil  to  make  it  continue  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  It  is  simply  to  put 
back  what  was  taken  from  it. 

In  our  packing  plant  we  have  a  by- 
product called  "tankage" — the  bones, 
blood  and  refuse  from  slaughtering. 
The  animals  consumed  the  forage  from 
the  soil  containing  these  vital  ele- 
ments. When  dried,  ground  and  blend- 
ed in  scientific  proportion  with  potash, 
the  result  is  a  fertilizer  which  again 
releases  the  soluble  elements  in  the 
soil  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

The  materials  in  "Gold  Bear"  ani- 
mal fertilizers  are  FROM  and  OF  the 
soil — they  go  back  into  it  to  again  do 
their  work  as  no  other  materials  can 
do. 

In  the  blending  a  different  formula 
is  used  for  different  needs.  Tell  us 
about  your  soil;  what  crops  you  have 
raised;  what  crops  you  want  to  raise 
— and  we  will  tell  you  what  formula 
you  should  use. 


p  ANIMAL  Ma-t^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Write  for  the  Fertilizer  Book,  Free. 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILLS 

are    known    everywhere;    must  be 

seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Furnished  with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 


Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS 

20  discs,  4  inches  apart. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


rigation  lowers  the  water  table  to  some  ex- 
tent, even  though  pumping  is  from  deep 
stratas  and  gives  irrigation  water  a  place 
to  sink  to.  Thus  in  much  of  the  south 
San  Joaquin  valley  the  water  table  is  six 
to  ten  feet  lower  this  fall  than  it  was 
three  years  ago,  though  dry  years  are 
about  as  much  responsible  for  this  as  ir- 
rigation by  pumping. 

Alfalfa  also  pulls  the  water  down.  It 
evaporates  say  2%  to  4  feet  of  water  a 
season,  which  would  fill  several  times  as 
many  feet  of  soil  with  water.  Thus  where 
without  alfalfa  there  would  be  little  mois- 
ture evaporated  and  the  water  table  could 
stay  stationary,  an  acre- of  alfalfa  would 
do  its  part  toward  pulling  the  water  down 
as  much  as  ten  feet.  The  great  increase 
in  alfalfa  acreage  and  pumping  has  as- 
suredly done  much  to  pull  the  water  level 
down  and  give  the  irrigation  water  and 
alkali  a  place  to  wash  to. 

The  process  has  been  completed  in  na- 
tural alkali  control  over  much  of  southern 
California.  In  early  days  of  irrigation 
alkali  gave  much  trouble,  but  as  thousands 
of  citrus  trees  and  other  vegetation  pump- 
ed the  water  out  of  the  soil,  the  pumps 
from  lower  gravel  stratas  pulled  it  down 
still  more,  the  alkali  was  washed  down 
by  the  irrigation  water  and  alkali  is  a 
problem  in  older  cultivated  districts  only 
where  the  water  is  yet  near  the  surface. 
Exactly  the  same  work  is  progressing  in 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  valley  and  else- 
where and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  alkali  will  practically  disappear 
from  cultivated  lands  there  also. 

Mistaken  Idea. — A  mistaken  idea  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  agreement  of  in- 
vestigators is  that  alkali  can  be  washed 
off  the  land,  that  is  by  standing  water  on 
it  or  running  water  over  it.  It  is  a  fact 
that  alkali  frequently  has  been  beaten 
by  trying  this,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, the  success  was  mostly  due  to  hav- 
ing the  water  sink  in  and  carry  the  alkali 
with  it,  not  to  having  it  dissolve  the  al- 
kali, lift  it  into  standing  water  and  go  off 
that  way.  In  other  words,  as  much  suc- 
cess would  very  probably  have  been  se- 
cured if  a  lot  of  water  had  just  stood  on 
the  land  and  been  given  a  chance  to  sink 
in.  Therefore,  if  a  person  has  no  place 
to  run  water  off  to,  he  should  get  just  as 
good  succeed  by  giving  his  land  several 
heavy  irrigations,  first  cultivating  the 
soil  well. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  tried  this 
winter  and  hope  some  man  with  a  pump- 
ing plant  and  some  bad  alkali  land  that  is 
well  drained  will  check  up  a  piece,  plow  it 
up  to  loosen  the  surface,  put  aboout  three 
good  floodings  on  it  and  report  results. 

Gypsum. — Wherever  black  alkali  occurs, 
without  exception,  gypsum  should  be  used. 
Black  alkali  puddles  the  soil  and  water 
won't  sink  in  or  take  the  alkali  with  it. 
Black  alkali  also  keeps  the  surface  rather 
moist  and  forms  a  crust  that  causes  evap- 
oration and  brings  more  alkali  up,  as  an 
ordinary  crust  on  plowed  ground  will 
cause  evaporation.  Gypsum  changes  black 
alkali  to  white  alkali,  which  is  less  harm- 
ful by  far  and  does  not  form  much  of  a 
crust. 

The  methods  of  fighting  alkali  there- 
fore are  simple.  Put  gypsum  on  black 
alkali.  See  that  the  water  table  is  down 
and  that  there  is  a  place  for  rain  or  irri- 
gation water  to  sink  to.  Plow  the  land  up 
rough,  keep  it  plowed  and  never  let  a  crust 
form  or  evaporation  start.  If  you  can  ir- 
rigate and  get  the  water  to  go  down,  do 
so;  if  not,  plow  and  let  the  rain  get  down 
anyhow.  Put  the  wells  in  to  lower  the 
water  table  all  possible. 

Alkali  can  be  beaten.  If  we  have  lots 
of  rain  this  year  it  will  be  a  fine  time  to 
tackle  it  and  we  want  to  see  the  thing 
practiced,  proved,  and  a  lot  of  good  land 
added  to  California  farms. 


A  number  of  convictions  for  the  mis- 
branding of  insecticides  have  recently 
been  secured. 


Magnificent 

OLIVE  TREES 

— all  the  leading  varieties,  finest  stock  in  the  state. 

— half  a  million  trees  growing  in  nursery  rows. 

Other  specialties  are — budded  Avocados,  Bartlett  Pears, 
Cling  Peaches. 

Have  300  acres  of  choice  stock  growing  in  my  own 
nurseries. 

Large  stock  of  field  grown  roses  for  the  trade,  embracing 
more  than  200  varieties. 

Splendid  general  stock  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  for 
the  home  orchard  and  commercial  planting. 

Dug  fresh  from  the  soil,  packed  carefully,  and  shipped 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Write  me  regarding  your  requirements  whether  you  want 
one  tree  or  thousands. 

Tree  and  Plant  Book 

Quarter  Century  Edition.  68  pages  of  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions, valuable  alike  to  the  tree  planter  and  plant  lover.  MAILED 
FREE  on  request. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES 


420  North  Euclid  Avenue,  Ontario,  Cal. 
JNO.  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor. 


The  Simple  Heater 
Always  the  Best 
Orchard  Heater 

'You  need  the  kind  which  is  simply  con- 
structed— has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order 
— easily  operated  by  anyone — where  no 
mistakes  can  be  made  at  critical  times — 
and  the  dependable  heater. 

THE  BOLTON 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

is  the  simplest  heater  made.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  simply  constructed, 
durable  and  efficient. 

One  man  can  light  100  heaters  in  five  minutes.  This  is  a  valuable 
consideration  at  critical  times  when  quick  work  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Send  for  Booklet  R.  P.  Tou  should  have  this  booklet  because  of  the  vital  in- 
formation that  it  contains.  It  not  only  tells  about  orchard  heaters,  but  about 
orchard  heating.    It's  worth  your  time  to  send  for  it.    Don't  put  it  off. 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Merchants '  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


BOLTON 

orchard  hea: 

pATD.I902:!0:" 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  25,000  Bartlett  Pear. 
10.000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum.  Prune, 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Mnrtlnez,  Cal. 
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Fruits  From  the  Vacaville  Hills. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

The  first  cherries,  and  therefore  the 
first  fruit  from  California  usually  goes  out 
from  Vacaville,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vaca 
valley  in  Solano  county.  Later  varieties 
may  sometimes  be  shipped  from  elsewhere 
slightly  earlier  than  from  here,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  this  district  is  both 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  districts  in'  the  State.  From  a  slight 
elevation  near  the  town,  one  looks  in  ad- 
miration over  what  appears  to  be  a  solid 
orchard  covering  the  floor  of  the  valley 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  horticultural  view. 
However,  the  valley  fruit  is  later  than 
the  fruit  from  the  hills  several  miles 
north  and  east  of  town,  where  a  large  part 
of  the  fruit  fame  of  the  district  developed. 

The  hill  country  is  well  worthy  of  fame 
for  other  reasons  than  mere  earliness.  It 
is  a  typical  fruit  district  with  rolling  hills 
that  are  eovered  from  top  to  bottom  and 
on  all  sides  with  fruit  trees,  the  soil  soft 
and  well  tilled,  the  slopes  never  sufficient 
to  make  cultivation  such  a  disagreeable 
task  that  work  is  slipped  over  half  done. 

An  illustration  of  the  unique  merits 
of  the  district  is  clear  from  the  following. 
Hill  soil  is  usually  shallow  soil,  not  as 
fertile  as  that  of  the  bottom  lands,  neither 
is  there  supposed  to  be  the  moisture  to 
carry  vegetation  through  a  long  dry  sea- 
son that  there  is  on  bottom  lands.  Yet 
here  the  trees  make  fully  the  growth  that 
could  be  hoped  for  on  good  valley  land 
and  after  a  long,  dry  summer  the  trees 
are  as  green  or  even  greener  in  numerous 
cases  than  in  the  valley  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  soil  is  rich  and  there  is  all  the 
moisture  that  could  seem  to  be  needed, 
without  irrigation,  without  opportunity 
for  a  movement  down  from  higher  land 
and  with  only  the  precipitation  to  depend 
on.  That  this  year  was  about  16  inches, 
averaging  perhaps  25. 

The  Reason  Why. — The  explanation  of 
all  this  is  in  the  sandstone  that  is  the 
foundation  and  source  of  the  soils.  It  is 
a  light  porous  stone  that  absorbs  water 
like  a  sponge  and  gives  it  out  again  as 
freely.  This  stone  disintegrates  freely, 
which  is  the  reason  that  even  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  hills  the  soil  is  deep,  far 
deeper  than  on  most  hillsides.  Having 
disintegrated  so  easily,  the  hills  are 
rounder  and  slopes  more  gradual.  From 
the  nature  of  the  sanstone  the  soil  is  a 
loam,  lighter  perhaps  than  a  medium 
loam,  but  hardly  a  sandy  loam,  yet  sandy 
enough  so  that  whatever  water  falls  sinks 
in  rather  than  rans  off.  Hence  nearly  all 
of  the  rain  is  stored  for  use.  Furthermore 
the  soil  is  rich  in  plant  food. 

Only  20  to  25  years  ago  these  hillsides 
were  first  appreciated  as  good  fruit  land, 
though  the  valley  saw  commercial  or- 
chards go  in  during  the  seventies,  at 


which  time  the  hill  land  could  have  been 
purchased  for  $10  per  acre. 

About  25  or  30  years  ago  it  was  mostly 
sheep  range  and  sold  in  part  for  $40  to 
$50  per  acre.  It  was  covered  with  oak  and 
other  hardwood  trees  quite  thickly,  though 
sufficient  open  spaces  existed  to  provide 
great  quantities  of  grass  for  the  stock.  It 
is  a  very  reasonable  expectation  that  land 
so  wooded  be  excellent  for  fruit  and  the 
soil  fertile. 

Nor  does  long  continued  culture  appear 
to  have  materially  affected  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  particularly  the  surface  soil, 
which  commonly  loses  its  humus  with 
the  long  summer  cultivation  that  is  given 
California  orchards.  It  still  remains  well 
supplied  with  vegetable  matter.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  in  the  good  growth  of  win- 
ter vegetation.  The  rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  bring  up  large  quantities  of  burr  clover 
and  alfileria  and  the  warmth  of  the  hills 
in  winter  permits  growth  to  go  on  rapidly 
and  when  the  time  for  spring  plowing 
comes  tnere  is  enough  wild  vegetation  to 
turn  under  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  reason  that  the  whole  district  is  so 
early,  including  the  floor  of  the  valley  too, 
is  the  way  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold. 
It  is  under  the  protecting  shelter  of  the 
Coast  Range  mountains  which  swing 
round  a  bit  to  the  south  to  keep  off  cold 
winds  or  fogs  from  bay  or  ocean.  It  is 
yet  near  enough  to  the  ocean  to  receive 
the  moderating  influences  of  the  latter 
when  serious  frosts  are  due,  and  being  at 
a  light  elevation  where  cold  will  not  set- 
tle, it  is  in  a  position  where  the  explana- 
tion of  early  ripening  is  easily  found. 
Fruit  growers  claim  that  practically  never 
do  frosts  materially  affect  the  yield  of 
fruit.  The  crops  therefore  are  very  uni- 
form, though  they  are  reduced  in  very 
dry  years. 

Frcit  Varieties. — There  are  three  kinds 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  flfty- 
elght  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE. 
815  S.  Main  St.,  Lou  Angeles,  Cal. 


"MARSHALL"  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Fine  strong  plants.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Winter  Planting. 

Address  A.  G.  CARY  &  SON, 
Edmonds,  Wash. 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  of 
as  great  importance  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
duction into  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARM0GERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application   will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage   of   the   crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
Without  and  With 
Farmogerm  Inoculation 
Drawn  _  from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 

Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  O 

All  leading  seedsmen  endorse  and  sell  Farmogerm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California, 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

The  Rich  Phosphorous  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  TO  USE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Because  Phosphorus  and  Humus  are  the  two  substances  most  needed 
for  profitable  permanent  agriculture  on  this  Coast. 
Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  Nf«  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  mile  nt  Hickman,  StanlMlaux  County. 


TREES — UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peachet, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  To  Insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE.  SHEEP  MANURE. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

429  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


There  is  a  good  strong  demand  for  first-class  trees  from  reli  able  nurserymen.   We  want  to  again  take  care  of  our  old  customers 
and  supply  some  new  ones  with  what  they  will  need  for  this  season's  planting. 

Submit  to  us  a  list  of  what  you  will  need  at  once,  please,  for  our  estimate  of  cost. 

OUR  CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street     Fresno,  Cal. 
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FRENCH  PRUNE 
APRICOT 
WALNUT 


and  good  assortment  of 
other  fruit  trees. 
SPLENDID  STOCK 
ORNAMENTALS 

Prof.  Wickson's  letter  on 
our  catalogue ;  it  is  free : 

"I  have  deeply  enjoyed 
your  last  catalogue,  both  for 
the  intrinsic  taste  and  beauty 
which  it  embodies  and  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  pomo- 
logical  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a 
publication  is  of  distinct 
service  to  the  State." 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhlll,  Cal. 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARB    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  Interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  cunning  berries  the 
world  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Brlceland,  Cal. 


Grow 


Bio  profits — little  work,  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now— first  crop  In  Hi 
weeks,  You  can  sell  more  than  you  can  grow 
Too  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  you  how 
Free— furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  JRNDT 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  lo  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet. 

\ARffDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  MC.j 
UNION  OIL  BLDO.  LOSANG£LES  CAL 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking,  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb,  Berry  and 
Cactus  Specialist. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
.Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 


of  fruits  grown  extensively,  peaches, 
plums  and  table  grapes.  It  is  not  a  pear 
soil,  nor  do  pears  like  hills.  Neither  is  it 
a  place  for  cherries,  though  a  very  few 
can  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes 
where  two  hills  come  together,  for  mois- 
ture is  more  abundant  there.  Neither  are 
apricots  extensively  grown.  The  acreage 
of  the  W.  W.  Smith  orchard,  which  is 
typical  of  the  best  of  the  district,  will 
show  how  the  land  is  divided  among  the 
fruits.  Of  58  acres,  18  are  in  shipping 
peaches,  20  in  plums  and  the  remainder 
in  Tokays,  the  latter  making  up  almost 
all  of  the  vineyard  acreage  in  the  hills. 

Of  these  fruits,  peaches  have  been  the 
least  able  of  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  peach  industry  in 
the  southern  States,  for  they  frequently 
get  peaches  to  the  market  with  our 
peaches,  while  they  cannot  compete  with 
our  other  fruits. 

Peach  growing  does  not  make  the  ship- 
ping season  go  along  smoother  either, 
for  packing  and  shipping  of  some  kinds 
of  plums  could  go  on  at  the  same  time 
with  the  early  paches  and  keep  the  labor 
just  as  busy.  However,  peach  profits 
average  up  well  and  much  of  the  acreage 
will  always  be  given  to  this  fruit. 

The  production  of  plums  is  very  profit- 
able here  and  the  district  sends  out  large 
amounts  up  until  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Oregon  pjums  reach  the 
market  and  take  the  edge  off  the  market, 
and  at  that  time  Vacaville  can  bring 
earliness  to  the  help  of  prices  again  by 
shippping  off  Tokay  grapes.  Vacaville 
Tokays  are  not  as  famous  as  those  of 
the  Lodi  district,  but  they  are  the  first 
Tokays  on  the  market,  which  counts  up 
when  price  is  considered  and  that  is  why 
they  are  popular.  Shipments  continue 
up  into  October,  and  in  fact  the  Vacaville 
district  can  ship  fruit  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other as  long  as  the  season  lasts. 

Most  of  the  ranches  are  large,  averag- 
ing probably  more  than  100  acres  and 
many  of  the  owners  also  live  in  Vacaville 
rather  than  on  the  ranches,  so  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  the  place  from  appear- 
ing an  ideal  district  is  the  fact  that  few 
country  homes  are  found  in  it. 

On  the  Smith  orchard,  as  with  others, 
the  slopes  are  gentle  enough  for  an  ordi- 
nary mould  board  plow  and  after  harrow- 
ing the  chisel  tooth  or  duckfoot  cultivator 
is  kept  going  until  late  in  the  season 
and  a  mulch  formed  that  prevents  all 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  The  climate 
seems  to  discourage  insect  pests  and  dis- 
ease for  Mr.  Smith  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  spray,  though  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  curl  leaf  and  sometimes  slight 
damage  by  the  peach  worm.  The  only 
serious  trouble  is  the  root  knot. 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  a  nurseryman 
and  has  given  much  study  to  advanced 
horticultural  methods.  He  had  also  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  securing  or  de- 
veloping new  varieties  of  fruit.  One,  a 
Texas  seedling,  but  first  fruited  by  him, 
he  has  named  the  Smiths  Extra  Early. 
It  is  a  very  small  plum,  but  well  colored 
and  of  fine  flavor,  and  its  earliness  has 
made  the  few  grown  sell  at  very  high 
prices.  He  has  also  developed  a  peach 
called  the  Daisy  May,  which  he  states  is 
about  10  days  earlier  than  the  Alexander. 
Another  plum  developed  and  first  fruited 
by  Mr.  Smith  is  the  California  Blue,  ripen- 
ing with  the  Clymax.  This  is  a  deep 
blue  plum,  nearly  round  and  packing 
about  four.  It  is  the  first  of  the  domestic 
group  of  plums  and  has  been  sold  exten- 
sively by  other  persons  under  the  name 
Vacaville  plum. 

The  English  Hills,  where  this  ranch  is 
located  and  from  which  the  early  fruit 
comes,  is  certainly  a  wonderful  country, 
and  although  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances may  not  be  found  elsewhere, 
the  methods  used  and  the  reasons  for  suc- 
cess can  give  lessons  to  fruit  men  who 
wish  to  develop  fruit  land  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1913-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,     Ceres.  Cal. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 
Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL,   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF   CAL,.,   REPORTS  I 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  s-weeter.  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GROWN 
OUT  DOORS 


FLORIDA  SEED-BED  STOCK 

G/1TTU  grown  without  shade,  as  lire  oars  this 

oUUxt  season,    are    vastly   superior    to  those 

OT?  ANOE  grown  under  shade. 

u  They  are  all  hard  wood,  have  a  magnificent  and  abundant 

fibrous  root  system  and,  being  grown  in  the  sun,  will  stand  up  well  when 
transplanted  In  nursery  row.  We  have  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries 
in  the  State,  as  wen  as  a  good  stock  of  budded  trees,  Navels,  Valenclas,  Lemons 
and  M.  S.  Grapefruit.    Order  now. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  DISBROW.  Proprietor. 
2141  East  Colorado  Street,  Pasadena,  California. 
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You  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  plant  "trees";  you  may 
even  have  decided  upon  the 
KIND  of  trees — but  are  you 
absolutely  SURE  about  the 
best  varieties? 

Here  is  where  we  can  help  you. 
We  make  it  our  business  to 
study  the  best  varieties  to 
plant.  We  keep  in  touch  with 
market  conditions  and  know 
what  sells  best  and  which  are 
the  most  profitable  to  the  grow- 
er. We  know  what  is  best 
adapted  to  YOUR  locality — to 
every  section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

You  can  have  the 
benefit  of  our  30 
years '  successful 
experience  in  Hor- 
ticulture for  the 
asking. 

Write  us  for  suggestions.  Ask 
us  what  varieties  are  best  to 
plant  of  any  of  the  following: 

APPLES 

ALMONDS 

APRICOTS 

OLIVES 

PLUMS 

PEARS 

PEACHES 

LEMONS 

ORANGES 

POMELOS 

FIGS 

GRAPEVINES 

CHESTNUTS 

WALNUTS 

and  any  others  that  you  may 
have  in  mind. 

We  grow  everything  that  grows, 
including  a  splendid  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
VINES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS,  PALMS, 
EUCALYPTUS,  HARDY 
FIELD-GROWN  ROSES,  ETC. 


1913-1914  Illustrated  Price 
Catalogue  sent  Free. 


Our  book,  "California  Horti- 
culture," is  a  reliable  guide 
for  every  planter.  120  pages. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Price  25c 
postpaid.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps  or  coin. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000* 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Notes. 

The  famous  experimental  orchard  of 
six  acres  on  the  Bidwell  ranch,  Chico, 
containing  350  varieties  of  fruits,  has  been 
uprooted. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  has  attacked 
the  prune  crop  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Crop 
Reporting  Board  as  being  far  larger  than 
the  facts  justify,  as  was  the  case  with 
a  former  crop  report  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture. 

Dried  peach  men  in  the  San  Joaquin 
may  collect  subscriptions  to  the  proposed 
Dried  Fruit  Co.,  without  employing  paid 
subscription  solicitors. 

H.  S.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Insectary,  has  returned  from  the 
Far  East  with  a  number  of  parasites  of 
the  mealy  bug  and  black  scale. 

The  matter  of  organizing  a  dried  fruit 
company  on  the  lines  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  is  making  rapid 
progress.  A  Kings  county  mass  meeting 
unanimously  endorsed  the  project,  and 
the  subscriptions  for  $250,000  worth  of 
stock  are  early  expected.  There  was 
$70,000  subscribed  when  the  matter  was 
dropped  in  spring  and  over  all  the  raisin 
district  growers  are  believing  that  the 
company  will  put  the  dried  peach  busi- 
ness on  its  feet,  as  the  other  company 
has  the  raisin  business. 


Grapes  and  Grape  Products. 

No  material  change  in  raisin  prices  is 
expected  after  this  date.  Following  the 
Christmas  season,  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  will  start  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  raisins  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

A  car  of  Emperor  grapes  shipped  from 
San  Joaquin  county  recently  sold  in  New 
York  for  $2750,  the  top  price  of  the  year. 

Commissioner  B.  V.  Sharpo,  of  Kings 
county,  reports  552  owners  of  vineyards 
in  his  county  and  9817  acres,  9070  of 
which  is  in  Muscats,  with  seedless  grapes 
next  in  acreage  and  table  grapes  the  least 
important. 

Many  meetings  of  grape  growers  in  the 
north  of  bay  counties  are  being  held  to 
plan  work  against  the  campaign  to  make 
the  State  "dry"  in  1914. 


Citrus  Developments. 

A  consular  report  states  that  the  lem- 
on crop  of  Sicily  will  be  larger  than  the 
previous  year  and  the  fruit  of  good  qual- 
ity, though  inferior  in  appearance. 

Due  to  the  shipment  of  rather  immature 
oranges  in  too  large  quantities,  orange 
prices  for  northern  fruit  took  a  slump 
recently,  but  prices  have  improved  since 
the  fruit  naturally  has  been  in  better 
condition.  Shipments  from  Tulare  coun- 
ty amounted  to  1885  cars  by  December  8, 
as  against  1002  cars  to  the  same  date  the 
previous  year. 

Reports  from  Tulare  county  state  that 
heavy  requisitions  of  orange  buds  for 
citrus  nurseries  have  been  made  this  late 
in  the  season,  35,000  being  ordered  by 
one  concern. 


[URSERIE& 


GEO 


C.  ROEDlNGPRE&«oM3t 
18,  fresoo. California 


Benefit  Rural  Conditions. 

A  meeting  of  farmers  and  various  pub- 
lic bodies  was  recently  held  at  Turlock 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  farm  ad- 
viser for  Stanislaus  county,  the  county 
to  pay  half  the  salary  and  the  University 
of  California  half.  The  campaign  will 
be  carried  to  completion.  Public  agri- 
cultural progress  is  indicated  in  another 
form  In  the  organization  of  an  agricul- 
tural club  at  Armijo  High  School,  Sul- 
sun,  and  of  other  similar  clubs  else- 
where. 

An  Important  step  In  the  Improvement 
of  rural  conditions  was  made  by  the 
recent  appointment  by  Governor  Johnson 


The  J.  H.  HALE  Peach 
53  Days  After  Picking 

identical  specimen  kept  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Stark  in  an 
ordinary  ice-box  for  53  days. 

Here  in  this  record-breaking  J.  H.  HALE 
Peach  is  the  peach  Western  growers  have 
long  been  seeking. 

Not  alone  for  its  gigantic  size  (one-third 
to  one-half  larger  than  Elberta),  but  for 
its  amazing  keeping  and  shipping  quail- 
ties.  In  tlvis  respect  it  surpasses  them  alL 
J.  H.  HALE  peaches  shipped  in  compe- 
tition with  Elbertas  have  invariably  kept 
two  to  three  times  as  long.  Their  firm- 
ness permits  packing  and  shipping  almost 
like  apples. 

Obtainable  ONLY  from 
William  P.  Stark  Nurseries. 

As  exclusive  distributors  and  grow- 
ers, we  furnish  you  genuine  J.  H.  HALE 
peach  trees  propagated  from  buds  cut 
by  Mr.  Hale  directly  from  his  bearing 

orchards. 

Peach  growers  who  visited  Mr.  Hale's 
Connecticut  orchards  last  fall  were  as- 
tonished at  the  qualities  of  this  peach. 
"Largest  and  most  beautiful  peach  I 
ever  saw,"  "More  profit  in  the  J.  H. 
HALE  trees  if  they  cost  %5  each  than 
Elbertas  for  nothing,"  "We  can't  grow 
other  peaches  and  compete  with  this  In 
the  markets,"  are  some  of  their  com- 
ments. 

You  will  make  a  big  mistake  If  you 
don't  investigate  this  "Million  Dollar 
Peach"  now — get  a  season's  start!  Take 
the  early  profits! 

Xo  Agents — Save  30'*  to  50% 
We  sell  only  by  catalog.  No  travel- 
ing salesmen,  no  agents.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  deliver  choicest  trees  doubly 
Kuiiriintecd  true  to  name,  at  rock-bot- 
tom prices.  You  get  just  what  you 
order,  at  a  marked  saving,  with  the 
famous  William  P.  Stark  quality. 
Write  for  120-Page  Catalog 
Lists  all  profitable  varieties — prices 
in  plain  figures.  Delicious.  Jonathan, 
Stayman  Winesap,  all  worth-while 
apple  trees.  J.  H.  Hale  and  other 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
quinces,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, currants,  gooseberries,  roses, 
shrubs, 


"In  my  35  years  of  fruit-growing 
I  have  never  seen  a  peach  that  will 
make  so  much  money  for  the  grower 
as   the  J.   H.  HALE." 

— William  P.  Stark. 

No  Peach  Before  with 
All  These  Features. 

Immense  size  like  small  cannon-ball. 
Round,  globular  shape. 
Golden  yellow  flesh,  carmine  tinge. 
Perfect  freestone — meat  of  a  cling. 
Firm,  yet  delicate  texture. 
Smootn  skin — practically  fuzzless. 
Ripens  5  days  ahead  of  Elberta. 
Will  hang  longer  on  tree. 
Wonderful  keeper  and  shipper. 
Matchless  for  canning. 
Brings  25  to  50%  higher  prices. 

Shrewd  fruit-growers  are  jumping  at 
this  opportunity.  From  California 
comes  a  call  for  10,000 ;  from  Arkansas 
for  2,000;  from  New  York  for  1,000. 
Every  mail  decreases  our  selected,  lim- 
ited stock.  Hundreds  were  disappoint- 
ed last  spring.  We  must  hear  from 
you  promptly  if  you  want  your  trees 
this  season. 


ornamentals,  etc.    Write  for  it 

today. 

We  (thin  dlreet  to  Cnllfornln  customers.     Our  trees  piiHn  all  requirements 
of  Inspection  laws.     Safe  delivery  giunrnntped. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Sta.  S-23  m         Stark  City,  Missouri 


Willson's 
Wonder 
Walnut 
Tree 

Planted 
2  years 
ago  last 
Spring. 
Second 
Heavy 
Crop 
of  Nuts. 

Originated, 
Propagated 

and 

for  sale  by 

Fr  1*711  I  COM  Enclnal  Nurseries 
•   \s»     WW  ILlLlkJVll)  SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 

Also  Genuine  Franquette  Grafted  on  Cal.  Black  Root. 


of  a  Country  Life  Commission,  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Dean  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  University  of  California;  Rufus 
R.  Wilson,  Eureka;  A.  L.  Scott,  San 
Francisco;  Assemblyman  W.  F.  Chandler, 
Fresno;  L.  S.  Smith,  San  Francisco;  Sen- 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade, 
well-matured  trees,  and  invite  correspond- 
ence with  intending  planters. 

W.  A,  T.  STRATTON, 
Petaltuna,  CnL 
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ator  W.  B.  Brown,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Commission  will  make  a  study  of  rural 
problems.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
December  20. 

Father  Ricard  of  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  has  issued  his  weather  fore- 
cast for  December,  stating  that  it  will 
be  a  wet  month,  with  lots  of  snow  fall- 
ing in  the  mountains. 


Irrigation  Matters. 

A  congress  has  been  called  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  January  15  on  the  work  of  de- 
veloping the  inland  waterways  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  directors  of  the  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion district  have  offered  to  buy  the  rights 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Califor- 
nia Development  Co.  in  the  canals  of 
the  latter,  subject  to  approval  of  voters 
in  the  district. 

Work  on  the  formation  of  a  district 
in  Fresno  county  and  vicinity  to  take  in 
117,000  acres,  most  of  which  is  now  un- 
der irrigation,  has  been  begun.  Local 
meetings  regarding  the  subject  will  be 
held  December  20. 

An  election  is  to  be  held  in  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Irrigation  district  to  per- 


'JTOUS 

ees  \ 

We  have  a  maa-nlll- 
cent  stock  of  cUrn» 
trees  In  all  varieties. 

ORANGES, 
LEMONS, 

also  a  fine  stock  ol 

OLIVES 

and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES, 
ETC.  Our  stock  being  all  grown  in 
the  choicest  spots  of  California — 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— insures  its  being  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties  of   trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
soon.      Shall  we 
send   you   a  copy 
when  ready? 


FRPM  T/1E:  R.°°TJ  UP 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Pres.  CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Sec. 

LEADING  GROWERS  OF  GUARANTEED 

NURSERY  STOCK 

"From  the  Roots  Up" 
APPLE,  APRICOT,  PEACH,  PEAR 

TREES 

GRAPE  VINES,  ORANGE,  LEMON 

TREES 


Price  list  and  information  free.    Write  us  your 
wants.    Address  our  firm  at 

P.  O.  Box  M  615,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Our  High  Quality  Nursery  Stock  made 
Fresno  Famous. 


mit  directors  to  sell  bonds  for  less  than 
par  value. 

A  ruling  from  Washington  is  to  the 
effect  that  owners  of  irrigation  district 
bonds  will  have  to  pay  an  income  tax  on 
same. 


General  Farming. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  delta  is  well  be- 
low average  this  year,  and  many  Oregon 
and  Nevada  potatoes  are  being  shipped 
into  California,  a  few  cars  being  con- 
demned for  containing  eel  worm  and 
tuber  moth.  A  big  rise  in  potato  prices 
is  hardly  expected. 

Allen  Peterson,  of  Sonoma  county,  has 
contracted  to  supply  20,000  pounds  of 
hops  in  1914  at  17  cents. 

The  Orange  County  Celery  Growers' 
Association  began  shipping  about  Decem- 
ber 6.  The  quality  of  the  celery  is  re- 
ported excellent. 

The  Tagus  ranch,  near  Tulare,  is  hav- 
ing 1500  acres  seeded  to  barley. 


Various  Items. 

A  considerable  decrease  in  pa/cel  post 
rates  is  announced  for  January  1,  show- 
ing that  we  are  getting  better  service  as 
the  postoffice  has  more  experience  in  this 
line  of  work. 

Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture 
through  the  University  of  California  are 
so  popular  that  1085  students  had  enrolled 
up  to  a  recent  date. 

The  fifth  annual  Farmers'  Congress  of 
Colorado  is  to  convene  at  Fort  Collins  on 
January  15,  1914. 

At  the  Napa  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Pear- 
son's Buff  Wyandottes  still  lead,  and  as 
a  rule  the  heavy  breeds  are  doing  better 
just  now  than  the  light  breeds. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

More  mistakes  are  made  in  buying  orchard 
sprays  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  agri- 
cultural work.  Always  consult  a  specialist 
who  knows  what  to  recommend  for  each 
particular  insect  or  fungus.   Our  entomologist, 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  is  at  your  service  free.  His  experience  with  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  places  him  in  a  position  to  give 
you  absolutely  correct  advice.  We  handle  the  most  complete  line  of  Insecti- 
cides in  the  U.  S.    Among  the  products  we  manufacture  and  distribute  are 

YEL-ROS  DISTILLATE  OIL  EMULSION 

23°  CRUDE  OIL  CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

CRUDE  OIL  EMULSIFIER        LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Kerosene  Emulsion;  Miscible  Oil  No.  1;  Miscible  Oil  No.  2;  Miscible  Oil  No  3;  Sheep  Dip: 
Liquid  Whale  Oil  Soap;  Whale  Oil  Soap  (hard):  Cresol  Soap;  32° -34° Distillate  Oil;  Black 
Leaf  40;  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bordeaux  Mixture;  Atomic  Sulphur. 

BookleU  Sent  Explaining  Use  of  Each  Product. 

Our  New  1914  Spraying  Calendar  is  Now  Ready — Free 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.  (Insecticide  Dept.) 
350  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Park  and  Oak  SU..  Portland,  Ore.  826  Higgini  Bldg.,  Los  Anfelea,  Cal. 


Ignorance 
Means 
Loss 


There  are  certain 
stealing  your  profits. 


thieves  which  are 


You  can't  tell  just  exactly  how  much 
you  are  losing,  because  it  is  done  so  quietly 
and  carefully  that  you  perhaps  cannot 
—  Bffjn      sjaa^Bajs]  perceive  a  difference. 

One  season's  production  of  your  orchard  will  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
you  have  lost  in  former  years. 

Various  insects  and  fungus  diseases  are  thieves  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

And  these  should  have  special  attention  to  kill  them. 


We  Manufacture  "ORCHARD  BRAND" 
Spray  Materials. 

Special  mixtures  for  specific  insect 
and  fungous  troubles.  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  standard,  paste  and  powder  for 
killing  codling  moth  and  chewing  in- 
sects. Arsenate  of  Lead,  Tri-Plumbic, 
paste,  speciallv  designed  for  use  in 
humid,  foggy  sections  of  the  West. 
Arsenate  of  Zinc,  powder,  for  killing 
chewing  insects  on  truck  crops.  Lime- 
Sulphur  Solution,  for  use  on  fruit 
trees  during  dormant  period.  Atomic 
Sulphur,  fungicide,  for  use  on  Peach 
trees  to  control  brown  rot;  on  Apple 
trees  to  control  mildew,  leaf-spots, 
cedar  rust  and  scab — also  for  red 
spiders  and  mites.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, paste,  fungicide  for  general  use 
on  plants;  for  celery  blight,  peach 
blight,  etc.  Soluble  Oil  and  Oil  Emul- 
sion, for  dormant  treatment  of  fruit 
trees  and  for  pear  thrips,  aphis,  etc. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Poster,  the  former  ento- 
mologist of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  glad  to  give 
you  free  information  about  these 
problems.  He  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  that  you  would  like  to 
ask. 

You  need  special  directions  because 
of  the  different  climate  and  different 
soil  conditions.  There  is  a  different 
problem  for  every  orchardist. 

Special  directions  are  given  when- 
ever they  are  asked  for. 

Send  for  special  information.  Don't 
put  this  off,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  at  once  if  you  wish  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  orchard 
next  spring. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  knowl- 
edge you  will  get  and  the  Information 
which  will  prove  of  benefit  to  you. 

This  information  means  dollars  and 
cents  to  you.    Send  today. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Royal  Insurance  Building,  San  Francisco. 


SPRAY  CHEMICALS 

We  manufacture  the  famous  Ortho  Sprays.  Ortho  Lime  Sulphur 
is  the  safest,  surest,  strongest  spray  on  the  market. 

SPRAY  PUMP  SUPPLIES 

We  can  save  you  money  on  supplies.   Write  us. 

California   Spray  Chemical  Co. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Prompt  shipment,  our  motto. 


Write  for  this 

ursery  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANIL.LO  OIJVES. 
Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Stock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 
If  you  anticipate  planting  Apples,  Roses  or  any 
other  stock,  write  for  oar  beautiful  1013-14 
Nursery  CntaloK.  which  is  full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  of  interest  to  every  planter. 

CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC., 
1200-1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd..  Claremont,  Cal. 
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Slaughtering  on  the  Farm. 


[By  the  Associate  Ediior.] 
Where  it  is  required,  possibly  no  other  one 
thing  gives  su  much  chance  of  saving  a  big  slice 
of  middleman's  profits  as  slaughtering  calves  and 
hogs  on  the  farm  or  dairy  and  selling  veal  and 
pork  to  the  butcher  rather  than  live  animals  to 
the  stock  buyer.  The  pork  and  veal  reaches  the 
same  place,  whatever  method  is  used,  only  in 
one  case  it  goes  direct  and  with  little  bother  to 
producer  or  retailer,  and  in  the  other  case  there 
are  several  hands  to  go  through  and  each  takes 
a  big  toll. 

Of  eourse,  some  sections  are  better  situated  to 
get  full  returns  for  live  stock  than  others,  but 
on  the  other  hand  occasionally  direct  dealing  is 
very  profitable.  A.  T.  Van  Slyke,  a  dairyman  of 
Ripon,  has  found  that  slaughtering  on  the  ranch 
and  selling  to  Stockton  butchers  is  very  much  bet- 
ter financially  than  selling  live  calves  and  hogs 
through  the  regular  channels. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  start  this,  for  he  came 
from  western  New  York,  where  the  regular  thing 
is  for  farmers  to  do  their  own  slaughtering,  and 
every  farmer  knows  how  to  kill  and  dress  an  ani- 
mal properly.  He  has  a  dairy  near  town  with 
grade  Holsteins  largely  predominating,  and  when 
his  first  calves  were  ready  for  the  butcher  he 
asked  what  he  could  get  for  them.  The  best 
price  was  nine  dollars,  so  he  tried  to  see  what 
he  could  get  in  Stockton,  and  found  that  he  could 
sell  them  for  fourteen  dollars  dressed.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  has  averaged  about  as  well  ever  since. 

There  has  been  very  little  trouble  in  finding 
a  market,  either,  as  the  butchers  are  as  glad  to 
be  able  to  buy  healthy,  well  fed  calves  as  he  is 
to  sell  them.  One  of  the  first  experiences,  how- 
ever, was  a  little  rocky.  He  had  a  bunch  of 
calves  and  was  told  by  a  certain  butcher  that 
if  they  were  up  to  farm  standard  and  delivered 
on  such  and  such  a  date,  he  would  pay  10  cents 
a  pound,  dressed  weight.  When  they  were  de- 
livered the  butcher  evidently  had  a  fair  supply 
of  veal  on  hand,  or  figured  that  they  were  killed 
and  had- to  be  sold,  so  he  could  get  them  for  a 
less  price,  and  said  that  they  were  not  up  to 
standard  and  could  only  pay  9  or  9%  cents.  Mr. 
Van  Slyke  went  to  another  butcher,  who  said 
that  he  would  pay  10  cents  if  they  were  all  right, 
and  thought  that  they  were  all  right,  too,  when 
he  saw  them,  so  the  first  butcher  lost  a  good  cus- 
tomer and  Mr.  Van  Slyke  got  his  price.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
calves  and  hogs  turned  off,  and  no  trouble  in 
prices  or  selling. 

In  such  dealing  the  buyer  frequently  has  as 
much  to  complain  of  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
has  of  the  dealer,  for  the  dealer  is  a  business  man 
and  knows  what  good  business  is,  while  some 
farmers  who  do  very  little  selling,  and  every  deal 
they  make  think  that  the  other  fellow  is  going 
to  try  to  beat  them,  try  to  do  the  same  thing.  In 
any  business  like  this,  the  producer  has  to  supply 
goods  strictly  up  to  agreement  in  quality,  time 
of  delivery,  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  goes  into  Stockton  frequently 
on  business  anyway,  but  claims  that  if  he  could 
not  do  so  he  could  sell  just  the  same  way,  ship- 
ping by  express  for  200  miles.  He  takes  the  meat 
in  on  a  spring  wagon  which  he  uses  to  deliver 
milk  in  Ripon.  For  the  latter  work,  only  one 
horse  is  used,  but  for  a  Stockton  trip  two  are 
put  on.  In  one  trip  he  has  made  as  much  as 
$25,  as  compared  with  what  he  would  get  by 
selling  live  animals  locally. 

The  slaughtering  is  simple  and  easily  learned. 
Of  course,  he  knew  how  it  was  done  by  New 
York  experience,  but  any  handy  farmer  could 
learn  as  well  in  a  short  time,  though  the  only 
way  to  learn  would  be  to  assist  in  a  few  killings. 
The  day  the  writer  dropped  around,  three  calves 
and  three  hogs  were  killed  and  dressed  in  one 
afternoon  by  Mr.  Van  Slyke  and  his  son,  who  is 
of  high  school  age,  starting  at  about  half  past  one 
and  finishing  up  about  milking  time,  or  possibly 
a  littlf?  later  than  milking  should  have  started. 
It  was  done  with  no  equipment  beyond  that  hast- 
ily fixed  up,  and  with  simple  but  sufficient  equip- 
ment eight  animals  could  have  been  dressed  in 
the  same  time.  Thus  one  day's  labor  pays  for 
killing  and  dressing  eight  animals. 
The  offal  is  used  for  hog  and  chicken  feed.  It 


is  hard  to  say  just  what  the  value  of  t  .»  is.  Mr. 
Van  Slyke  does  not  value  it  very  1  ;uhly.  but 
even  as  fertilizer  it  is  worth  a  good  i>al  and 
should  be  still  more  valuable  as  hog  and  chicken 
feed.  In  reality,  it  would  probably  be  £i;r  to 
say  that  the  offal  will  pay  for  the  labor  ot  '-•::•!• 
ing,  or  even  more  than  that,  leaving  the  advaiiv. 
in  price  clear  gain. 

The  calves  are  sold  at  about  six  to  eight  or 
ten  weeks  old,  and  usually  dress  about  160  pounds. 
The  cost  of  feed  during  this  time  Mr.  Van  Slyke 
figures  as  $3.00,  labor  being  extra.  The  first  milk 
it  not  counted,  as  it  could  not  be  sold,  though  it 
might  be  used  for  chicken  or  hog  feed.  For  ten 
days  whole  milk  is  fed,  then  half  whole  milk 
and  half  skim-milk,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  a  pound  of  middlings  and  skim-milk  is 
given.  This  brings  the  calves  along  in  fine  flesh 
and  condition.  At  this  rate  a  person  could  afford 
to  veal  his  Jersey  calves,  which  would  dress  only 
about  90  pounds,  say,  against  160  pounds  for  a 
Ilolstein  at  the  same  age,  even  though  the  Jer- 
sey meat  might  sell  for  a  little  less  per  pound. 

Not  only  is  there  a  saving  of  middleman's 
profits  by  this  process,  but  there  is  a  gain  other- 
wise. The  calves  are  kept  and  killed  in  natural 
surroundings  and  dress  full  weight,  the  meat  be- 
ing in  fine  condition.  Taken  away  from  the  farm, 
crowded  together,  jerked  around  on  the  cars  and 
subject  to  both  physical  and  mental  discomfort, 
with  lack  of  feed,  or  at  least  of  appetite  if  they 
have  the  feed,  they  lose  in  weight  and  quality 
of  flesh.  Thus  there  is  more  veal  and  better  veal 
when  the  butcher  gets  the  carcass,  provided  the 
farmer  knows  his  business,  and  more  money  to 
be  distributed  as  well  as  fewer  people  to  divide 
it  with. 

This  killing  and  selling  direct  has  not  become 
at  all  common  in  California,  but  it  has  almost 
every  place  else  after  they  have  gotten  over  the 
stress  of  development  work.  The  numerous  ad- 
vantages of  it  make  it  a  thing  that  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  many  instances,  though  where  there 
are  recognized  channels  of  selling  live  calves  and 
hogs  and  one  can  get  good  value,  home  slaughter- 
ing may  not  be  necessary  or  profitable.  As  a 
rule  the  more  dairying  done,  the  less  satisfactory 
home  killing  is  and  the  fewer  calves  and  hogs 
raised  in  a  district,  the  harder  to  get  a  good 
price  for  them,  unless  they  are  so  very  scarce 
that  the  local  butcher  always  wants  them,  and 
the  better  profits  in  getting  a  direct  market.  In 
California  we  are  elated  over  the  benefits  of  co- 
operative marketing,  but  simpler  methods  for  the 
individual  alone  often  give  better  results  for  the 
individual  than  co-operative  marketing  itself 
could  give. 

COW-TESTING  REPORT. 


A  RANGE  AND  ALFALFA  CATTLE  RANCH. 


The  report  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  just  issued  by  F.  E.  Falor,  for 
the  month  of  November,  shows  that  the  cows  en- 
tered are  of  a  much  higher  quality  than  one  usu- 
ally finds  in  the  majority  of  grade  herds  in  this 
State. 

Below  is  given  the  records  of  the  20  highest 
producing  cows  which  have  an  average  of  58.7 
pounds  of  fat. 

Owner's  name.  Breed.        Milk.    Test.  Fat. 

H.  E.  Tong  Holstein  ...  1485       5.7  84.6 

Ira  Heffelman   Jersey    1344       6.0  81.0 

W.  C.  Lollick  Jersey    1395       5.6  78.0 

W.  E.  Tong  Durham          1230       5.7  70.0 

W.  L.  Bowen   Jersey    1338       4.9  65.7 

Edwards  &  Tibbetts. .  .Durham  1629       3.9  63.6 

H.  E.  Cornwell  Holstein  ....  1803       3.4  61.8 

Schmidt  Bros  Jersey    1341       4.5  60.3 

H.  Jacobson   Holstein   . . .  1158       5.2  60.0 

H.  E.  Cornwell   Jersey    927       6.5  60.0 

J.  W.  Scott  Jersey    1041       5.4  56.1 

H.  E.  Tong   Holstein   . . .  1392       3.9  54.3 

Blake  Vent   Jersey    804       6.2  50.4 

W.  E.  Tong   Hoi.  1-2  Dur.  1062       4.7  49.8 

Blake  Vent   Jersey    1002       4.8  48.0 

W.  E.  Tong   Durham  ....  1182       4.0  47.4 

C.  H.  Rhode  &  Son ..  .Holstein   ...    957       4.9  46.8 

J.  A.  Henry   Jersey    909       5.1  46.5 

C.  D.  Bracewell   Jersey    1020       4.5  45.9 

J.  A.  Henry   Jersey    957       4.7  45.0 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  from  this  that  the  quality 
of  the  stock  kept  by  these  owners  is  the  right 
kind  for  profitable  dairy  undertakings,  and  this 
as  well  as  other  such  associations  should  receive 
the  support  of  every  dairyman  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  most  from  his  investment. 


[WTritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pees*  by 

J.  C.  Loo  mis.] 

With  the  dairy  cow  and  the  hog  almost  pre-emi- 
nent in  alfalfa  regions,  the  average  person  has 
neglected  to  consider  that  the  beef  cow  also  has 
a  place  on  the  alfalfa  rauch,  providing  that  the 
one  difficulty,  range  feed  for  the  growing  stock, 
can  be  secured. 

Very  likely  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
cattle  will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
re  iting  the  hay  markets  of  the  State,  but  at 
present  the  only  activity  seen  among  cattlemen 
on  alfalfa  lands  is  where  the  owner  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  good  mountain  range  close  to 
or  adjacent  to  alfalfa  land. 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  of  this  kind  in  the 
State  is  the  one  owned  by  the  Simon  Newman 
Company,  near  Newman,  Stanislaus  county,  for 
it  not  only  has  3000  acres  of  valley  land  which 
is  gradually  being  planted  to  alfalfa,  but  also 
owns  75.000  acres  of  range  land  in  the  Coast 
Range  mountains,  which,  adjoining  the  valley 
land  as  it  does,  makes  an  ideal  stock  ranch. 

At  the  start  it  should  be  said  that  without  the 
range  the  undertaking  would  not  be  so  success- 
ful, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  alfalfa,  for  the 
stock  could  not  be  profitably  grown  on  alfalfa 
alone,  and  without  it  the  practice  of  selling  grass- 
finished  steers  would  be  the  outcome,  the  same 
as  it  is  on  most  of  our  present  mountain  ranches. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  valley  land  was 
mostly  farmed  to  pram,  as  there  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  that  was  under  the  irrigation  ditches, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found 
that  water  could  be  developed  in  good  quantities 
by  the  use  of  pumping  plants,  and  as  a  result 
electrically-driven  pumps  have  been  installed, 
which  insure  plenty  of  water  for  alfalfa  irriga- 
tion. 

Other  than  during  the  winter  months,  the  only 
stock  which  is  being  kept  on  this  valley  land  is 
the  herd  of  pure-bred  Herefords.  which  is  at  the 
present  time  the  largest  herd  of  that  breed  in  the 
State.  There  are  200  head  of  the  registered  stock, 
the  herd  being  headed  by  the  bull  Young  Donald, 
315532.  The  foundation  for  the  herd  was  pur- 
chased from  J.  Marzen,  of  Lovelock,  Nevada, 
about  three  years  ago.  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  owners  to  improve  the  herd  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible from  this  time  forward,  with  better  blood 
which  will  be  brought  out  from  the  East. 

Although  the  registered  herd  is  run  separately 
from  the  range  stuff,  it  is  the  intention  to  even- 
tually build  up  the  range  stock  so  that  it  will  ■ 
all  be  highly  bred,  and,  in  line  with  this  thought, 
the  stock  which  were  formerly  fairly  well  bred 
Short-horns,  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  out  of  the  registered  herd. 

As  there  are  3000  head  of  ransre  cattle,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  breeding  up  the  herd 
is  being  done  more  cheaply  than  if  the  sires  were 
bought  on  the  outside,  but  it  should  also  be  said 
that  with  the  increasing  demand  for  pure-bred 
sires  the  owners  consider  that  the  registered  herd 
would  be  a  very  profitable  feature  without  their 
other  holdings. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  only  time  that  the 
range  stock  is  taken  down  to  the  valley  land  is 
when  the  finishing  season  is  on,  which  usually 
starts  about  November  1. 

It  is  at.  this  time  that  the  value  of  the  alfalfa 
is  most  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  range, 
for  by  finishing  them  on  a  ration  with  it  as  a 
base,  the  extra  cost  of  such  feeding  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  extra  price  received  for  the  fin- 
ished stuff. 

Instead  of  feeding  the  alfalfa  in  the  shape  of 
hay,  it  is  first  cured  and  then  hauled  up  to  the 
feed  lots,  where  it  is  run  through  a  feed-cutter 
and  put  into  the  stack  in  that  shape.  This  is 
done  as  it  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  waste  in 
feeding  and  also  a  waste  in  storing  space  which 
will  be  greater  when  the  time  comes  for  storing 
it  in  barns. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  chopping  the 
alfalfa,  and  that  is  that  it  is  fed  in  connection 
with  molasses.  Avhich  could  no*  be  easily  mixed 
with  hay.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  feed 
to  California  stockmen,  as  it  is  a  by-product 
of  the  sugar  factories  and  has  so  far  only  been 
obtainable  in  limited  quantities,  as  most  of  it  was 
contracted  for  by  concerns  that  turn  out  alfalfa 

(Continued  on  Page  566.) 
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Stock  Development  in  Siskiyou. 


To  the  Editor:  After  five  years  delay 
the  government  is  likely  to  commence 
work  on  a  new  project,  and  our  own  State 
•of  California  is  to  be  honored  with  the 
initial  work. 

The  interior  department  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
people  in  Shasta  valley,  and  install  a 
large  system  to  irrigate  150,000  acres  of 
rich  volcanic  ash  land,  and  work  on  this 
project  will  be  commenced  the  coming 
summer,  and  will  be  pushed  through  to 
completion  as  fast  as  money  and  men 
can  do  the  work. 

Shasta  valley  is  located  in  Siskiyou 
•county,  California,  and  is  a  district  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  and  extends  from  Hornbrook 
to  Edgewood,  and  is  paralleled  by  the 
13.  P.  R.  R.,  and,  by  the  way,  the  way  this 
road  owns  some  20,000  acres  of  the  best 
land  here,  and  it  will  now  possibly  go 
Into  new  hands,  and  will  stand  a  chance 
to  be  improved,  for  up  to  this  time  it  has 
a  wild  and  woolly  appearance  with  shabby 
fences  and  a  broken  down  look  due  to 
many  long  years  of  neglect. 

As  you  pass  through  this  country  on  the 
train  you  do  not  form  a  very  good  im- 
pression of  the  country,  this  is  due  to 
the  dry  lands  being  close  to  the  railroad 
line,  and  for  about  two  miles  on  either 
side  it  is  mostly  unimproved,  but  when 
we  go  back  a  distance  from  the  road  new 
•houses  and  fine  farms  rise  up  in  all  di- 
rections, and  as  we  approach  the  hills  it 
seems  that  every  flat  canyon  and  little 
valley  has  an  irrigated  farm,  and  the 
owners  are  very  prosperous  and  thrifty 
and  their  money  is  made  chiefly  from 
dairying  and  raising  fine  beef  cattle. 

I  should  judge  that  nearly  20,000  acres 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  district 
are  under  irrigation,  and  they  get  the 
water  from  innumerable  streams  that  flow 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  it  runs  at 
the  same  rate  both  summer  and  winter, 
hence  the  farmer  has  an  abundance  for  all 
purposes,  and  a  majority  of  these  places 
have  been  improved  and  farmed  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Local  people  have  during  the  past  sum- 
mer installed  a  power  plant  service,  to 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk  raised  calves.  Increase 
your  profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—Best  since  1800.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  Calves  without 
milk.'*  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  asosul  is  enough. 


COULSON  CO. 
Petaluma 
Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRE? 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  "We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


pump  water  on  about  12,000  acres  of  land 
and  this  is  being  cut  up  into  small  farms 
of  20  to  100  acres  and  sold  to  people  who 
are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  least  known  and  least  written 
about  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  who 
in  all  the  world  has  ever  read  or  heard  of 
Shasta  valley,  and  how  many  of  your 
readers  know  that  it  is  the  best  and  larg- 
est beef  cattle  producing  country  on  the 
Coast  and,  is  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a 
dairy  country,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  comes  in 
here,  it  will  be  his  tribute  to  the  dairy 
and  to  butter  and  cream,  for  with  100,000 
acres  under  irrigation  it  will  bring  here 
40,000  people  and,  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  will  rule  this  country. 

In  driving  over  this  valley  for  the  last 
two  days  I  have  seen  more  cattle  than 
ever  came  under  my  observation,  in  any 
two  months  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been 
over  Texas,  Colorado  and  Montana  more 
than  20  different  times,  and  can  state  from 
personal  observation  that  at  least  Texas 
has  vast  herds  of  beef  cattle,  but  they 
are  scattered  over  so  much  country  that 
it  would  take  weeks  to  get  a  view  of  only 
a  small  part  of  them. 

Large  creameries  are  located  at  Edge- 
wood  and  at  Montague,  and  they  handle 
immense  quantities  of  cream,  and  their 
butter  is  gilt  edged,  and  is  among  the 
best  selling  product  in  the  west. 

I  met  cattle  buyers  here  from  Spokane 
and  Seattle,  and  one  man  was  from  San 
Diego,  and  he  came  here  with  his  long 
goad  or  pole  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
two  cars  of  fat  steers  that  he  told  me  he 
wanted,  and  he  also  assured  me  that  they 
paid  a  higher  price  for  these  beef  cattle 
here  in  Siskiyou  county,  than  was  paid 
by  his  firm  for  cattle  in  any  other  part 
of  the  West,  he  declared  that  this  was 
due  to  the  steers  being  fed  on  the  tender 
meadow  grass  and  alfalfa,  which  grows 
on  this  higher  altitude,  for  this  country 
is  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Yesterday  I  was  sidetracked  on  the  road 
for  more  than  one  half  hour  to  let  pass 
a  drove  of  4000  seven-month-old  lambs 
on  their  way  to  Montague  where  they 
were  put  on  cars  and  shipped  to  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  if  any  section  of 
the  West  has  or  had  a  drove  of  marketable 
lambs  to  surpass  this  legion  of  tender 
chop-producers  I  would  like  to  see  them. 

But  what  strikes  me  as  of  most  impor- 
tance is  the  myriads  of  cattle,  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills,  cattle  in  every  valley, 
and  when  we  ascend  a  hill  and  get  our 
first  view  of  the  country  beyond,  it  reveals 
to  us  vast  flocks  of  sheep  or  of  big  herds 
of  cattle,  mostly  the  latter,  for  as  a  rule 
the  sheep  are  kept  in  the  foothills. 

East  Shasta  or  what  is  known  here  as 
little  Shasta  valley  is  under  a  high  state 
of  improvement,  and  its  farms  will  rank 
up  with  the  best  farms  in  our  Golden 
State,  and  as  producers  and  money-mak- 
ers are  way  ahead  of  the  ordinary  lands 
districts  over  the  coast. 

No  one  wants  to  leave  the  country,  and 
if  a  farmer  sells  his  land  he  will  buy  an- 
other farm  here  and  still  remain  in  this 
country,  this  looks  good  to  me  and  shows 
that  lands  and  water  and  soil  is  good  to 
the  people,  and  yields  to  them  an  abund- 
ance of  its  riches. 

On  November  the  19th,  Congressmen 
Raker  and  McKinlay  both  spoke  here  to 
the  people  at  a  mass  meeting  that  was 
called  to  discuss  the  plan  of  Uncle  Sam 
taking  a  hand  in  this  enterprise,  and 
after  the  people  heard  what  they  had  to 
say,  they  were  aroused  to  great  enthus- 
iasm, and  by  the  joint  work  of  the  people, 
and  the  Reclamation  Service  they  will 
install  a  plant  here  that  will  cost  about 
four  million  dollars,  and  in  the  end  will 
add  twenty  million  dollars  to  the  assess- 
able property  of  this  county. 

San  Francisco.  A.  R.  Kanaqa. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  8.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised    bulls    sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
t  King  Edward,  fection  and  Bapton  Broadhooki 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER,  S. 

only  three-time  Grand  Champion  at  Cal 
ifornla  State  Fair. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.  If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 

When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  firsts,  flv. 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe.  • 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes oyer  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  as*. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


1  st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha.  1911 


100 


Hereford 
=  FOR 


Bull  Calves 
SALE  = 


100 


DAVID  JACKS 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.'s  pipe  has  such  a  wide  reputation  for  value  that  some 
dealers  have  been  led  to  stultify  themselves  and  mislead  the  public  by  trad- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  no  name.  They  obtain  samples  of  our  material  In 
some  indirect  way  and  then  make  a  flaring  announcement  to  sell  them  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

When  you  are  offered  pipe  at  ridiculously  low  prices  by  such  dealers  you'd 
better  go  slow. 

The  object  may  be  to  get  you  to  figure  on  good  material  and  then  to  deliver 
you  an  Inferior  pipe. 

The  safe  way  is  to  buy  only  from  the  Pacific  Pipe  Co. 

We  appreciate  the  confidence  which  the  public  feels  in  us  and  in  our  goods, 
and  we  make  this  announcement  to  enlighten  you  and  to  prevent  deception. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  t. 
sell  you  this  pump  for  leas  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Writ, 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sununeitt,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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Another  Dissatisfied  Horse  Breeder. 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  your  article 

and  the  Wheatley  and  Bond  letters  in 
the  Rubal  Press  regarding  the  "Draft. 
Horse  Society."  I  am  ready  to  help  what 
little  I  can  in  the  good  cause.  I  breed 
Percherons. — R.  J.  Ross,  Modesto. 

This  communication  further  shows  that 
a  draft  horse  breeder's  organization  is 
needed  at  this  time,  as  it  indicates  that 
everyone  who  breeds  horses,  whether  on 
a  large  or  small  scale,  will  support  such 
an  organization. 

So  far  the  principal  reasons  given  for 
such  an  association  have  dealt  chiefly  on 
overcoming  unsatisfactory  conditions  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  of  insuring  the  farmer 
that  all  stallions  with  a  certified  license 
are  sound  in  all  respects,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  other 
features  which  could  be  successfully 
taken  up  that  would  materially  advance 
the  horse  breeding  business  in  this  State. 

A  subject  in  mind  that  is  at  the  present 
time  demanding  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  the  auto  truck  and  its  influence  upon 
the  heavy  horse  business. 

By  having  an  association,  as  before  out- 
lined, comprehensive  data  could  be  se- 
cured as  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the 
horse  and  truck  and  with  such  data  at 
hand  the  arguments  favoring  more  and 
better  horse  breeding  would  be  so  forcible 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State  would  en- 
deavor to  breed  only  to  the  best  sires,  in- 
stead of  losing  all  interest  in  horse  breed- 
ing as  a  great  many  are  today  doing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  data  should 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  horse  of 
today  is  unsuited  to  compete  with  me- 
chanical power,  steps  could  be  taken  to  in- 
troduce the  right  kind  of  an  animal  for 
that  competition. 

As  we  have  asserted  in  these  columns 
before,  the  possibilities  of  horse  breeding 
in  this  State  are  more  favorable,  climat- 
ically, than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  before  much  can  be  done  in 
a  larger  way,  we  must  wipe  out  the  old 
belief  that  California  is  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  country  for  scrub  stallions. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  talked 
with  a  man  who  has  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  establishing  a  stud  farm  in  this 
State  during  the  past  few  years,  and  he 
stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging tasks  that  he  had  ever  encount- 
ered, due  to  the  fact  that  the  horse  with 
real  merit  did  not  receive  any  more  con- 
sideration than  -the  scrub  even  in  the 
show  ring  where  the  unsound  horse 
should  above  all  places  be  excluded. 


QARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POINDEXTER  &  SMTJKH, 
State  Ageat, 
820  Market  St.,  San  FTaaclnco. 


Very  likely  Mr.  Ross'  letter  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  good  many  breeders  are 
thinking  who  have  so  far  neglected  to 
send  in  their  names.  Only  a  few  more 
willing  workers  are  needed  to  make  the 
undertaking  a  success.  Who  will  be  the 
next? 


A  RANGE  AND  ALFALFA 
CATTLE  RANCH. 

(Continued  From  Page  564.) 


meal  and  molasses  already  mixed,  but  so 
far  the  owners  of  this  ranch  have  been 
able  to  secure  all  of  it  that  they  required 
at  reasonable  rates. 

The  molasses  is  bought  in  carload  lots 
and  hauled  to  large  underground  cement 
tanks  which  are  located  near  the  feed- 
ing pens.  In  the  past  the  mixing  has 
been  done  in  a  large  open  cement  vat, 
where  the  alfalfa  is  dumped  upon  the 
floor  and  the  molasses  is  poured  over  it 
after  having  been  diluted  with  two  buck- 
etfuls  of  water  to  one  of  molasses.  As 
this  method  involves  a  great  deal  of 
expense  in  the  labor,  a  machine  for  mix- 
ing the  feed  will  be  installed  for  that 
purpose. 

Feeding  pens  have  been  built  across 
the  road  from  the  mixing  vats,  where 
feed  troughs  are  used  for  holding  the 
feed. 

The  gains  on  this  ration  have  been 
found  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  where  grain 
and  alfalfa  are  fed,  as  much  as  three 
pounds  gain  a  day  having  been  secured 
on  this  place  at  times,  and  the  cost  is 
a  great  deal  less.  As  no  systematic  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out,  it  is 
not  known  positively  the  actual  value  of 
a  gallon  of  the  molasses,  but  some  idea 
of  its  economy  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  takes  about  a  pint  of  the  undi- 
luted kind  to  six  pounds  of  alfalfa,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  molasses  is  about  11 
or  12  cents  per  gallon. 

Just  how  valuable  the  molasses  will  be 
to  stockmen  in  the  future  is  hard  to  say, 
as  we  understand  that  the  supply  is  al- 
ready pretty  well  taken  up  by  the  de- 
mand. 

In  some  respects  the  operations  of  this 
ranch  should  be  of  value  to  the  future 
beef  cattle  business  fn  this  State,  as  it 
brings  out  new  ideas  as  to  how  the  al- 
falfa grower  can  successfully  market  his 
crop  through  the  beef  animal,  a  subject 
which  is  at  the  present  time  considered 
of  much  importance  to  all  cattle  and  al- 
falfa growers. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  this 
company  is  making  the  alfalfa  pay  from 
beef  finishing,  but  it  has  found  that  to 
be  successful  it  must  have  a  higher  grade 
animal  than  the  nondescript  which  has 
for  such  a  long  time  prevailed  on  most 
of  our  ranges;  so  the  first  thing  for 
those  cattlemen  who  contemplate  alfalfa 
feeding  to  do  is  to  build  up  their  herds 
with  pure-bred  bulls. 


Over  60,000  tons  of  alfalfa  has  been 
stacked  in  the  Lovelock  section  of  Nevada 
this  year,  which  will  be  fed  out  to  beef 

cattle  and  sheep. 


During  November  the  Nevada  Land  Of- 
fice received  applications  for  1648.40  acres 
of  land. 


A  Los  Angeles  company  has  purchased 
45,000  acres  of  land  in  northern  Imperial 

county. 


Improve  your  herds  with  pure  bred, 
range  raised,  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

Write  for  prices. 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  HOPLAND,  CAL. 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators, 

Alpha  Engines  and 
Universal  Power  Drives 


Alpha 
Gasoline  Engine 


lie  l. nt  nl  Creuiu  Separator 
I'nlvernal  Power  Drive 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  popular  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator. 

Alpha  Engines  are  also  a  De  Laval  product  and  they  represent 
the  same  high  quality  among  gasoline  engines  as  does  our  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  among  cream  separators. 

The  Universal  Power  Drive  attachment  manufactured  by  the 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  latest  additions 
to  the  De  Laval  line,  as  it  enables  the  user  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator to  run  his  separator  direct  from  the  engine. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogs  today. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  manufacture  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


BEAN 

POWER 
SRflEK 


Most  remarkable  high-grade  low-cost  power 
sprayer  on  the  market.  Supplies  one  line  of  hose  and 
throws  the  spray  on  at  high  pressure.  Meets  every  require- 
ment for  SMALL  orchards,  vineyards,  truck  gardens,  etc. 
One  man  does  nil  the  work. 

Just  fill  the  tank,  start  the  engine,  and  begin  to  spray, 
'iffers  from  our  larger  outfits  chiefly  in  size  and  capacity. 
All  Important  Distinctive  Bean  Features  are  built  into 
the  Midget.    With  tank  and  rotary  agitator,  $122.50;  with- 
out, $100.     Equipped  with  larger  engine  for  2 
lines  of  hose  for  $27.50  extra. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A,  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories. 

HKA.X    SPRAY    PUMP  COMPANY., 
211  W.  Julian,  San  Jone.  Cal. 

Branch:  Fresno,  Cal.  ^ 


kdaatern   factory,  Urn  h,  ohlc 


MR.  GROWER:— 


Nitrate  of  Lime 

New  stock  just  received.   Make  your  purchases  early. 

,  jy%  .  Remember — Nitrate  of  Lime  contains  13%  nitro- 
Vrfjil  gen   in  the  most  available  form  and  25  to  30% 

^™SS&^    Soluble  Lime. 

I^^7r^Ty<5^?     Right  combination — Right  results. 

&4$$  C.  HENRY  SMITH,  '"""-po"'" 

W  -S  Vt  Agents  Paelflc  Coaat  and  Hawaii 


TRADE  >1  ARK 


Agents  Paelflc  Coaat  and  Hawaii 

311  Caifornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Sem perv irens   Cactus  Farm 

JOHN  Zl  I  II,  Prop.,  Santa  Rom,  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue.  
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


According  to  reports  from  Newman, 
Stanislaus  county,  the  parties  who  have 
been  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  con- 
densed milk  plant  at  that  place  have  defi- 
nitely decided  that  the  plant  will  be  built 
in  the  near  future. 


A  good  many  horses  have  recently  died 
on  a  number  of  ranches  in  the  Livermore 
valley  from  some  unknown  cause.  Old 
farmers  in  that  section  state  that  it  is 
caused  by  improper  handling  of  the  stock. 


A  shipment  of  1000  tons  of  Argentine 
beef  was  received  at  New  York  last  week. 
Just  what  effect  these  shipments  will 
have  on  the  American  beef  is  hard  to  fore- 
see, but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  influ- 
ence prices  a  good  deal. 


A  number  of  Humboldt  county  dairy- 
men who  have  purchased  land  near  Ker- 
man,  Fresno  county,  have  shipped  150 
head  of  dairy  cows  into  that  place  during 
the  past  week. 


It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  hogs 
are  dying  near  Bodega,  Sonoma  county, 
from  rabies,  having  been  given  the  dis- 
ease by  a  dog  that  recently  invaded  the 
district. 


T.  J.  Gilkerson,  of  Stratford,  Kings 
county,  sold  one  of  his  prize-winning  Hol- 
stein  calves  to  R.  A.  Hall,  of  Riverdale, 
last  week. 


Since  the  Chico  Civic  Center  made  their 
report  on  dairies  in  that  section  that  sup- 
ply milk  to  the  city  trade,  the  milkmen 
have  raised  the  price  of  milk  to  $3  per 
quart  per  month,  claiming  that  they  must 
have  more  money  for  the  extra  expense 
of  production. 


A  petition  has  been  sent  to  Governor 
Johnson  that  carried  a  large  number  of 
signatures  of  dairymen  who  patronize  the 
University  Farm  creamery.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  letting  out 
E.  H.  Hagemann  as  creamery  man  and 
also  calls  for  an  investigation  of  condi- 
tions on  the  Farm. 

J.  D.  Green,  manager  of  the  Sanitary 
Dairy  at  Visalia,  purchased  the  Linwood 
dairy  at  Visalia  last  week  and  will  con- 
solidate the  two. 


Sixty-one  head  of  grade  and  registered 
Holstein  cattle  were  shipped  from  Mo- 


DANGEROUS 


AS  WELL,  AS  PAINFUL 


Backache 
Lambago 
Stiff  Joints 


Neuralgia 

Rheumatism 

Sprains 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 

WILL   RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  Is  penetrating,  soothing  anti- 
healing  and  for  all  Sores  or  Wounds. 
Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Burns, 
Bolls,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings 
where  an  outward  application  is  re- 
quired CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQAUL.  Removes  the  soreness — 
strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  $1.50  per   bottle.     Sold  by 
druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  pre- 
paid.   Write  for  Booklet  L. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 
Cleveland.  O. 


IMPORTED  SHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  young  mares  and 
stallions  from  some  of  the  best 
stock  in  England.  Ages  range  from 
1  to  4  years.  These  are  all  good 
individuals,  and  every  one  Is  abso- 
lutely sound.  We  also  have  saddle 
horses  and  driving  stock  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inspection  of 
stock  invited. 

BLACK  HAWK  RANCH 

Burllngnroe,  Cni. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Superintendent. 

Phone  131. 


desto  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  last  week,  by 
F.  P.  Allen,  who  will  stock  his  ranch 
with  them  at  the  latter  named  place. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Woodland  creamery,  last  week, 
it  was  decided  to  urge  the  establishing 
of  a  dairymen's  association  in  Yolo 
county  and  also  the  formation  of  a  cow- 
testing  association.  The  officers  of  the 
creamery  reported  that  nearly  $100,000 
was  paid  out  to  dairymen  last  year  by 
the  company. 


Among  those  who  purchased  stock  at 
the  R.  C.  Davis  sale  of  Holstein  cattle  at 
Granger,  Washington,  was  Frank  Hatch, 
of  Modesto,  who  shipped  home  a  carload 
last  week. 


A  plan  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  cream- 
ery near  Chico  by  local  people  in  that 
section,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  organ- 
ization will  be  started  with  that  end  in 
view  in  the  near  future. 


Barges  brothers,  of  Startford,  Kings 
county,  purchased  a  carload  of  Holstein 
cattle  last  week  in  the  Kerman  district 
of  Fresno  county.  It  is  said  that  they 
paid  an  average  price  of  $120  per  head. 


Advices  from  Tulare  county  state  that 
the  fear  of  anthrax  among  the  dairy  cat- 
tle of  that  district  is  without  foundation 
as  authorities  who  have  examined  the 
dead  animals  state  that  they  were  in 
no  way  affected  with  the  dreaded  disease. 


S.  G.  Sparks  and  W.  T.  Hevel,  of  Fallon, 
Nevada,  recently  shipped  70  head  of  dairy 
cattle  from  Visalia  to  their  ranches  in  the 
island  district  near  Fallon. 


The  Heber  Co-operative  Creamery  Co. 
of  Imperial  county,  which  has  been  in 
operation  four  months,  is  now  producing 
3000  lbs.  of  butter  per  day.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  entire  val- 
ley is  turning  out  about  17,000  lbs.  per 
day. 


John  Daggs,  the  well  known  Duroc- 
Jersey  hog  breeder  of  Modesto,  reports 
that  he  has  recently  received  a  new  boar 
and  two  new  sows  from  Colorado  which 
will  be  used  in  further  building  up  his 
herd  of  Reds. 


Glencarnock  Victor  2nd  was  grand 
champion  in  the  steer  class  at  the  Inter- 
national at  Chicago  last  week.  He  is 
owned  by  J.  D.  McGregor,  Brandon,  Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


Due  to  the  coming  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Show,  cattle  sales  at  the  Port- 
land Union  Stock  Yards  were  light,  and 
the  demand  for  prime  heavy  steers  was 
strong.  Steers  ranged  in  prices  from  $7 
to  $8.  Butcher  cattle  supply  was  lim- 
ited, cows  going  at  $6.50,  heifers  at  $6.75, 
bulls  at  $5.50,  and  stags  at  $6.50.  The 
hog  market  was  some  stronger  with  prices 
for  prime  light  stuff  at  $8  in  bulk,  sales 
being  about  25  to  30%  less  than  for  the 
previous  week.  The  condition  of  the 
sheep  market  was  very  little  changed, 
with  prices  for  fancy  yearlings  at  $5  and 
extreme  prices  of  $6.50  for  lambs. 


F.  A.  Lucas  and  John  P.  Lucas  recent- 
ly purchased  the  Mclntyre  ranch,  near 
Glenn,  and  will  conduct  it  In  the  future 
as  a  dairy  ranch. 


A  report  states  that  entries  are  pour- 
ing in  for  the  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Port- 
land. Stock  from  all  sections  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  entered.  Special  stock  en- 
tered for  premiums  will  approximate  3000 
head.  Preparations  have  been  made  to 
handle  the  largest  crowd  in  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


3RADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co- 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 


FOR  SALE — 35  head  of  registered  and 
grade  Jersey  dairy  cattle.  Inquire  of 
H.  V.  Fraynham,  College  City,  Cal. 

tf.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


r.  W.  BENOIT,  x-i.  2,  Modesto,  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Frlesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WJLLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2,  Tulare.  Cal. 


KEGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy. 
Perkins,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


IOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal 

K.  W.  ABBOTT,  breeder  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle.   Stock  for  sale.    Milpitas,  Cal. 

I.    S.    GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,   Cal.— Reg 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BLACK  POLLED  ANGUS,  ten  yearling 
bulls,  entitled  to  registration.  I  have 
nothing  but  thoroughbred  stock.  C.  S. 
Whitcomb,  Exeter,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.     R.   M.  Dunlap,  Man 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registereo 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  head- 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes, 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Four  black  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallions;  fine  indu- 
viduals.  Prices  $750  to  $1000  each.  Will 
take  in  trade  used  horses  if  sound.  Also 
some  registered  Short-horns  on  sale. 
Wm.  Bond,  Newark,  Cal. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Tri-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3, 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  farmer, 
stock  raiser  and  hunters'  friend.  Pup- 
pies from  $10  up.  Dromore  Kennels, 
Vallejo.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Berkshire 
Toulouse  geese  and  Pekin  drakes. 
McCoy,  R.  1,  Box  205.  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell.  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Palcines,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa— Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS  FOR  SALE— Still  ha', 
six  8-month-old  males  and  five  8-month 
gilts  for  sale.  Two  of  these  gilts  first 
prize  winners  at  the  Fair  this  year;  as 
well  bred  and  as  nice  as  are  in  the  State. 
W.  A.  Young.  Lodi.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
A  fine  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Las    Paderes    Ranch,    El    Cajon.  Cal. 

M.   C.   Allen,  Mgr. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.     A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — Imported  French  Coach  Stal- 
lion, "Coeur  De  Lion,"  Reg.  4073;  de- 
scription, dark  brown;  16%  hands  high; 
1350  pounds;  foaled  June,  1902.  Awarded 
first  prize  International  Horse  Show, 
Chicago,  1905.  Sired  by  French  Govern- 
ment Stallion,  Ajax.  Dam,  Sans  Tache, 
by  Fulminant.  Address  Box  3,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years.  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress, Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  MAMMONTH  JACKS — Prices 
reasonable;  terms  liberal.  If  desired 
will  take  as  payment  get  of  jacks  at 
weaning.    J.  E.  Dickinson,  Fresno. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
STALLION,  three  years  old  next  April. 
Good  individual;  price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
.las.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raisins;  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  Irrigation  pur- 
posed. We  alao  make  orchard  valvea, 
gates,  etc. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  No.  54  P. 

ROMONA 
mufacturing  Co 
.  omona,  Calif 

or  Pense-Dundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porter- 
ville,  Cal..  agent*  for  Saa  Joaquin 
Valley. 
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Electric  Power  in  the  Dairy. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
As  the  years  pass  we  find  great  changes 
in  all  things.  These  changes  have  come 
about  by  the  introduction  of  new  meth- 
ods that  are  better  and  more  economical 
than  the  old. 

Electricity  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  a  great  portion  of  these  changes.  Edi- 
son made  his  first  incandescent  lamp  in 
1879,  and  in  the  thirty-five  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  time,  we  find  all 
the  sciences  making  rapid  strides.  You 
ask:  "Why  has  it  been  so  rapid?"  The 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  power, 
heat  and  light,  all  from  the  same  source, 
is  economical,  safe  and  clean.  These 
three  reasons  make  it  an  ideal  power  for 
use  in  the  dairy. 

Let  us  walk  over  to  the  Electric  Dairy 
across  the  valley.  It  is  milking  time 
when  you  arrive,  and  on  entering  the 
stables  your  hat  is  almost  taken  off  by 
the  gust  of  air  that  comes  out  ol  the  door. 
Yes,  electric  ventilating  fans  force  fresh 
air  into  the  stables  so  that  the  air  is 
completely  changed  every  five  minutes. 
You  see  a  herd  of  fifty  cows  being  cleaned 
preparatory  to  milking;  but  how  are 
they  doing  it?  The  men  seem  to  do  it  so 
well  and  so  fast.  An  electric  motor  drives 
the  vacuum  pump  that  creates  a  vacuum 
through  pipes  in  the  stables.  The  cleaner 
operates  like  a  carpet  cleaner  delivering 
the  dust  through  tubes  ioto  cans,  allow- 
ing none  of  the  dirt  to  settl?  on  the  cows 
or  in  the  stable.  This  system  might  be 
compared  to  hand  cleaning  like  the  car- 
pet cleaners  are  compared  to  the  dusty 


ANIMALS 

MADE 

WELL 


Drop  a  line  to  Dr.  Korinek 
today  and  ask  for  his  FREE 
list  of  remedies — if  you  have 
a  sick  animal  on  the  place  now 
write  at  once  for  FREE  advice. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Korinek  is  a  graduate 
of  Ontario  Veterinary  College  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Ho 
has  practiced  over  12  years,  has 
been  Oregon  State  Veterinarian 
under  two  governors  and  served 
four  years  as  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Veterinary  Board. 

Dr.  Korinek  is  a  Veterinarian  of  National  Reputation 

The  FREE  Consultation  Depart- 
mentof  Dr.  Korinek't*  is  doing  a 
great  good  for  farmers  all  over 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  answers  by 
personal  letter  all  inquiries  re- 

farding  sick  animals  absolutely 
ree  of  any  cost. 

Write  for  literature.  Free  sample  of  Dr.  Korinek's 
Gall  Powder  upon  request. 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CC 

DFOR 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal- 
i  Iforala  and  \Vestern  stockmen,  because 
1  they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
.Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

tO-dose  pkge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

I  50 -dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

.Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  In  any  Injector, 
I  but  Cutter's  Is  simplest,  strongest  •ami 
"  easiest  to  use. 
Every  package  dated,   unused  pills  returnable  for 
free  exchange  for  fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  any 
uther)  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    850  doses,  10  p.ct. ;  500  doses,  20  p.ct. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't  stock,  order  from 
Laboratory,  giving  address  plainly.    We  prepay  charges 
and  ship  promptly.    Send  personal  check  or  M.  O. 
THE    CUTTER    LABORATORY,    BERKELEY,  CAL. 


LEG; 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


Make  Big  Stock  Profits 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
it  with  cut  roots.    Use  less  feed  —  keep  stock 
[  healthy— help  them  show  more 
[profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking — 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separate 
from  feed.   Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Ypsllanti,  Mich. 

IIAHKK  <St  HAMILTON. 
San  FrnnolMrti  and  Stirrmtientf 


broom  method.  The  milking  machines 
are  then  brought  out  and  attached  to  the 
same  vacuum  pipe  line.  Two  men  with 
four  machines  do  the  work.  You  become 
interested  and  in  a  short  time  they  an- 
nounce the  milking  finished.  Just  one 
half  hour  to  do  the  job. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
much  it  would  cost  them?  Labor  and 
power  included,  the  cost  of  one  milking 
amounts  to  22c.  or  less  than  one  halt 
cent  per  cow.  The  man  tells  you  that 
previous  to  the  installation  of  milking 
machines  he  employed  four  men,  and  it 
would  cost  from  80c.  to  $1  to  do  the 
milking.  Here  was  a  saving  of  60c.  per 
milking  or  $438  per  year.  You  follow 
the  milk  to  the  dairy  house. 

The  separator  with  a  small  1/6  hp. 
motor  stands  on  the  floor.  The  motor  is 
mounted  or*  the  same  base  as  the  separ- 
ator. A  cord  leads  from  the  motor  to  a 
lamp  socket  and  by  turning  the  snap- 
switch,  the  separator  gradually  gains  its 
full  speed.  They  run  through  500  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  again  you  ask:  "What  has 
it  cost  them  to  do  this  work?"  They 
could  separate  three  times  the  amount 
■for  one  cent.  Then  you  wonder  why  mer* 
will  turn  the  separator  by  hand. 

When  the  separating  is  done  the 
cream  is  taken  to  the  cold  storage 
room;  a  motor  drives  the  ammonia 
pump  and  by  means  of  an  automatic 
switch,  the  temperature  of  the  room  Is 
held  constant.  You  do  not  notice  the 
dampness  generally  caused  by  ice  stor- 
age or  the  dirt  that  accumulates  in 
handling  ice.  The  pump  has  been  rju- 
ning  intermittently  for  days  and  has' been 
almost  forgotten,  it  needs  so  little  at- 
tention. 

Churning  day  comes  round.  The  churn 
is  uncovered  and  we  find  a  2  hp.  motor 
attached  directly  to  the  churn.  After  the 
cream  is  in,  the  switch  is  thrown  down 
and  you  do  no  more  until  the  butter  shows 
on  the  glass.  If  the  butter  worker  is  com- 
bined with  the  churn,  the  same  little 
motor  takes  the  work  from  those  arms 
that  used  to  ache  while  working  the  but- 
ter. The  cost  of  power  to  churn  100  lbs. 
of  butter  amounted  to  2  cents. 

This  little  visit  has  opened  your  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  electric  power.  It 
is  too  clean,  handy  and  cheap  to  be  with- 
out, so  you  go  home  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination to  take  the  step  yourself. 


HOG  CHOLERA  RULES. 


Since  hog  cholera  is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem before  the  California  hog  raiser,  the 
man  that  takes  the  best  care  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  disease,  should 
come  out  the  best.  These  are  the  rules 
that  should  be  followed  to  keep  the  dis- 
ease out  of  the  herd,  according  to  the 
State  Sanitary  Board  of  Minnesota. 

Do  not  visit  your  neighbors'  hog  pens 
or  enclosures,  nor  allow  any  unauthor- 
ized person  to  go  into  your  own  hog 
pens  or  enclosures. 

Keep  your  dog  tied. 

Confine  your  hogs  to  small  dry  pens 
or  enclosures. 

Disinfect  the  troughs  daily  with  5  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Hogs  sold  for  breeding  purposes  should 
be  crated  and  expressed,  and  not  allowed 
in  any  stockyard.  The  law  explicitly 
states  that  no  hog  may  be  taken  from  a 
stockyard  except  tor  immediate  slaughter. 

Hogs  recently  purchased  for  breeding 
purposes  should  be  kept  isolated  for  at 
least  two  weeks  before  being  placed  with 
other  hogs. 

Do  not  think  your  hogs  are  immune 
from  this  disease.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  follow  out  the  above  instruc- 
tions, as  they  are  for  your  benefit. 
I  Intelligent  prevention  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  treatment. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.'S 

Thoroughly 
Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wire  for 
Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  OriginalU  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  only  »n  the  Ameiican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Fences 


THE  Americas  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  cnicker  coat,  a  quality  mere  refined,  and  a 
deeply  ad': ;  sivc  con  in.  ..t  of  the  zinc  and  th  teel  that  solidly 
unites  ths  two  metals,  highly  flexible  vrii  out  injury,  t..id 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled  -  a 
thoroughly  galvanized  wit  ?. 


Trtere  arc  wonderful  .ecords  of  super- 
extraordinary  efficiency,  such  an  an  auto 
tire  lasting  30.000  miles-  a  pair  of  shoes, 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagon  showing  as- 
'onishin-j  durability;  two  ships  built  ex- 
actly alii.,  one  being  vastly  better:  or  a 
certain  piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  ap- 
oarently  indestructible  under  long  years 
>.  !  severe  trial. 

Years  ago.  in  making  rul  galvanizing 


leei  «Ke,  we  searc  id  out  the  reason 
/or  this  spasmodic  sr.  -excellence,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  chart,  combination  of  a 
h.gh  state  of  perfection,  ii.  the  finest  detail, 
o  man.  methods,  machine!  /  and  materials. 
We  then  mastered  thesi  lickle  elements 
of  cnance  by  the  employment  of  a  tre- 
mendous manufacturing  organizatitj 
aid  brought  them  under  control  fc. 
st;adj  and  continuous  production. 


We  now  announce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  pi  oduction  ot  his  horoughly 
gaivarized  wi  a.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manu'aci  :re  of  cur 
eels,  ated  woven  wire  fences — the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FEN...  E  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 


These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  field, 
farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess 
superior  structural  advantages  in  quality 
o'  steel  and  fabric.  Dealers  everywhere 
tu.  emghout  the  country  display  these 
i'.jces  and  will  quote   lowest  prices. 


They  cost  no  more  than  other  .t.  jes 
and  considering  the  extra  targe  and  hAl'  r 
wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  new 
thorough  galvanizing,  makes  them  espe- 
cially attractive  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK  E  \ACKES.  Vice  Pre».  and  Gcn'l  Sales  Manager 

AMER   .AN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  -NEN       ORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 

U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

San  Fra  if  lift!  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 

Tth.  AMLl  xCAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.    Send  for  booklet  of  use*.  36000 


ROOFING 
FENCE 

PAINT       0ld  Hickorv  Supply  Co. 

Df  pi.  3,  San  Francisco. 
GrOCCrieS  Warehouse,  Portland  and  L.  A. 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
Bend  for  free  catalogue 
and  samples.  The  same 
goods  you    are  paying 
double  prices  for. 


R.  F. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
WILSON,     tooktoE.  California. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


The  Value  of  a  Dairy  Cow. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

A  good  many  of  our  alfalfa  growers 
seem  to  be  undecided  at  the  present  time 
as  to  just  what  to  do  in  the  future  with 
their  crop.  The  high  hay  prices,  the  past 
season,  have  led  a  great  many  to  believe 
that  they  could  realize  better  returns 
through  the  sale  of  hay  direct  than  they 
could  through  the  more  indirect  way  of 
selling  through  the  cream  check  and  as  a 
result  the  number  of  dairy  cows  compared 
to  the  alfalfa  acreage  is  perhaps  less  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years  in  this  State. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  sell- 
ing in  all  dairy  sections  was  that  the  man 
who  has,  through  careful  selection  in  the 
past,  built  up  his  herd  to  a  high  average 
production  did  not  have  to  dispose  of  his 
cows  in  order  to  realize  a  profit  from  his 
hay,  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  was  able 
to  get  more  from  it  through  the  well 
bred  cow  than  his  less  fortunate  neighbor 
with  his  scrub  stock. 

In  some  respects  the  past  year  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  the  value  of  good  dairy  cows  that  we 
have  had  for  some  time,  as  heretofore 
many  have  only  thought  of  the  dairy  cow 
as  a  medium  of  temporary  relief  from  low 
priced  hay,  fully  expecting  to  discard  her 
as  soon  as  prices  went  up. 

Without  doubt  the  practice  of  selling  or 
buying  dairy  cattle  according  to  the  hay 
market  is  not  conducive  to  the  highest 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 


,    t  TELL  TOU  SIR 
THE  IMPERIAL  IS  THE  BEST 
LOW  IN  THE  WORLD  NO  MISTAKE 
AND  TOU  KNOW  IT. 


Molds,  Landsides  and  Shares  are  in- 
terchangeable, In  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


The  Scenic 
Line 


kllDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fast  Electric  Trains 
Between 
8an  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOTS: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


>gS3»J)EWEY,  STRONG  &  CO-^ZTS. 

VS**9I1  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  XfiSr 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


possible  returns,  as  the  task  of  building 
up  a  herd  of  high  producers  is  one  that 
demands  considerable  time  and  also  a 
great  deal  of  study. 

Results  show  that  the  only  accurate  way 
of  accomplishing  the  work  is  through  the 
use  of  the  Babcock  tester  and  the  scales, 
for  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  cow  will  soon 
demonstrate  whether  she  is  capable  of 
returning  a  profit  from  ten  dollar  hay  or 
not. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  thing  about  the 
profit  side  of  dairying  which  could  only  be 
told  by  an  authority  on  the  subject,  but 
through  the  tester  and  scales  it  has  be- 
come an  easy  task  for  every  dairyman  and 
after  the  production  has  been  figured  in 
that  way  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  about  what 
the  cow  is  worth. 

For  instance  we  are  told  that  a  certain 
cow  gives  150  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year  and 
are  asked  whether  she  will  be  profitable 
or  not.  Considering  that  it  ordinarily 
cost  that  much  to  feed  her  when  fat  is 
figured  at  30  cents  a  pound  it  will  be  seen 
that  she  just  about  breaks  even,  but  does 
not  really  earn  her  owner  any  money. 

This  is  figured  on  the  assumption  that 
the  skim  milk,  manure  and  calf  will  pay 
for  the  cost  of  milking,  depreciation  and 
interest,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint  such  cows 
are  worth  very  little. 

From  the  following  figures  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  profit  from  a  cow  depends 
upon  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  fat 
and  that  the  more  she  produces  the  lower 
the  cost  will  be. 

In  preparing  the  following  table  the 
feed  cost  of  the  150  pound  cow  was  esti- 
mated at  $45,  with  an  estimated  increase 
of  30  per  cent  in  the  cost  for  any  increased 
production  over  that  amount.  Fat  is  fig- 
ured at  30c  a  pound,  which  is  very  likely 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  price  the 
past  year.  The  150  pound  cow  is  used  as 
a  base  for  the  other  figures. 
Production    Feed  Cost    Feed  Cost  Net 


Pounds 

per  Lb. 

Returns 

cents 

150 

$45.00 

30 

200 

49.50 

24.7 

$10.50 

250 

54.00 

21.6 

21.00 

300 

58.50 

19.5 

31.50 

350 

63.00 

18 

42.00 

Naturally  such  figures  are  only  general 
and  may  vary  according  to  different  con- 
ditions, but  they  serve  to  at  least  show 
how  one  may  figure  his  profits  providing 
that  he  is  feeding  alfalfa  hay  at  average 
prices  and  knows  what  his  production  per 
cow  amounts  to. 

If  dairying  is  to  be  done  on  strictly 
business  methods  the  same  as  any  other 
undertaking  would  be  where  an  equal 
amount  of  capital  was  invested,  one  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  his  cows 
and  when  one  has  similar  figures  to  those 
above  it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  to  tell 
about  what  amount  his  cows  will  pay 
interest  on  after  the  depreciation  has  been 
deducted,  for  cows  like  everything  else 
do  give  out  in  time,  and  that  should  be 
charged  up  to  them. 

Unlike  most  machines,  however,  the  de- 
preciation in  a  dairy  cow  is  not  so  great, 
as  after  she  has  arrived  at  the  stage 
where  she  is  no  longer  profitable  for  but- 
ter production  she  can  be  disposed  of  for 
beef.  True  she  does  not  bring  as  much 
as  the  beef  type  animal  or  as  much  as  she 
was  formerly  worth  as  a  dairy  cow,  but 
with  present  meat  prices  the  depreciation 
charges  are  not  very  large. 

To  get  back  to  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  next  year's  hay  crop  providing 
the  weather  prophets  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fence,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  anyone  who  bases  his  cows'  values 
upon  actual  profit  and  loss  values  like 
the  above  will  never  get  nervous  when 
hay  prices  soar. 


"    LARROWE'S  & 

Dried  Beet 

PUliP  1i 

They'll  quickly  show  you 
the  true  worth  of  this 
healthful,  succulent,  vegetable 

feed  and    in    the   way  most 

pleasing  to  every  dairyman; — 
more  and  richer  milk  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is 
simply  the  natural  root  of  the 
sugar  beet — shredded,  clean 
and  pure,  with  only  the  sugar 
and  water  extracted.  It  is 
light  and  bulky;  swells  to 
about  6  times  its  dry  volume 
when  moistened.  Keeps  in- 
definitely. 

Your  cattle  will  eat  it  with  relish., 
It   aids   the  digestion,   supplies  the* 
necessary  carbohydrates  that  are  so 
deficient    in    alfalfa,    increases  the 
milk  flew  and  improves  the  general 
condition  of  health.  No  matter  what 
your    ration,    try    the    addition  of 
Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  You'll 
also  find   it  valuable  for  fattening 
stock,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry. 
"According  to  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  three  or  four 
pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp  will 
produce  practically  the  same  re- 
sults   as    25    pounds    of  corn 
silage,    fed   in   connection  with 
alfalfa  hay,  or  with  clover  hay 
and  a  suitable  grain  mixture. 

— Hoard's  Dairyman. 

_Larrowes  M0LASSES-_ 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

preferred  by  many  feeders  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweetness.  Just  the  plain  beet 
pulp  with  beet  molasses-dried.  Fine  for 
fattening;  also  for  horses.  Try  one  sack 
and  see  how  your  cattle  take  to  it. 


OUR  BOqKLET—"'ProfitabIe  Feeding" 
with  full  information,  sent  free  on  request. 

The  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

607  Central  Building 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Make   this   test — 
ORDER  FROM 
YOUR  DEALER 
TODAY     one  or 
more    100-lb.  sacks 
of  Larrowe's  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  and  feed 
it  preferably  to  one 
cow  whose 
milk  record 
you  know. 
Then  watch 
the  gain — 
in  milk  and 
health. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

This  Barrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 
heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 
wholesale:  distributors. 


Professional  Directory 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed.  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  tha 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Valnes 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Franeisc* 


JAMES  H.  LEGGETT, 

OROVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Horticultural  Engineer  and  Land  Expert. 

Examination  of  Lands.  Adaption  of 
Craps  to  Soil  and  Climate.  Forty  years' 
practical  experience  in  foothills  and  val- 
leys of  northern  California  with  the  Or- 
ange, Olive,  Fig  and  Vine. 


EATON -PHIIBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  *f 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  Bids.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 
Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Franclsca,  Cal. 


DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.   Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLARS 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  > 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment. 
I  The  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought  | 

of  us  costs  no  more 
Lthan  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 

write  for  our  catalog.. 
[  It  will  prove  our  statement. 

Engines  -  Pumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
Be  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   Sin  Francisco.  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 
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Put  AllWtfajn  Right 

(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 


By  J.  H.  Baeber. 

A   TH1BD  WAY. 

The  third  method  of  plowing  strip- 
checked  land  Is  to  plow  the  field  in  the 
contrary  direction  parallel  with  the 
ditches  and  at  right  angles  to  the  levees. 
Dont  be  afraid  of  damaging  the  levees, 
but  plow  right  through  them,  simply  be- 
ing careful  to  keep  the  plow  at  the  same 
depth  all  the  time.  Done  with  care,  this 
method  of  plowing  does  not  affect  the 
height  of  the  levees  or  disturb  the  cross- 
level  of  the  checks.  The  dead  furrows 
and  ridges  are  left  across  the  checks,  at 
right  angles  to  their  length,  and  may  be 
easily  filled  up  and  smoothed  down  by 
running  the  smoother  lengthwise  of  the 
checks  in  finishing  up  the  work  before 
seeding.  All  things  considered,  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  objectionable  method 
of  plowing  checked  land,  but  by  using 
judgment  good  results  may  be  had  also 
from  the  second  method. 

Here  let  it  be  said  that  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  in  the  intelligent  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  the  desired  end  is  neces- 
sary all  through  the  work  of  preparing 
land  for  Irrigation.  In  fact,  irrigation 
farming  throughout  requires  skill  and 
forethought,  and  success  In  It  cannot  be 
had  by  hit-or-miss  methods. 

PLOWSOLE. 

While  on  the  subject  of  plowing  let  us 
say  a  few  words  on  the  matter  of  plow- 
sole.  On  loamy  soils,  which  are  the  best 
of  all  soils  for  general  purposes,  continued 
plowing  at  the  same  depth  causes  the 
formation  of  a  hard,  compact,  layer  of  soil 
known  as  plowsole  or  plowpan.  This 
hard  layer  Is  not  very  thick,  usually  only 
two  or  three  inches,  but  on  account  of  its 
compact  texture  it  interferes  seriously 
with  the  root  development  of  fleshyrooted 
plants  like  alfalfa,  and  also  hinders  the 
percolation  or  soaking  In  of  the  irrigation 
water.  Wherever  loam  soils  have  been 
farmed  to  grain  for  a  long  period,  with 
shallow  plowing  customary  for  grain  in 
California,  there  will  be  more  or  less 


Christmas  Gifts 


Books  make  very  acceptable 
Christmas  presents,  and  to  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  we 
would  suggest  one  of  Prof.  Wick- 
son's  books  as  most  likely  to  please 
any  farmer.  Select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
Price  *3.00  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 

IX  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 

ANSWERED. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


Send  us  the  price  and  we  will  mail 
the  book  to  the  party  whom  you 
wish  to  present  it  to,  on  the  day 
you  wish  it  sent. 

Don't  delay  sending,  as  the  Holi 
day  season  is  almost  here.  Make  or- 
ders payable  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


plowsole.  Where  this  exists  it  may  easily 
be  discovered  by  digging  into  the  soil 
a  few  inches.  At  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches,  sometimes  less,  the  shovel  will 
strike  compact  soil  that  turns  up  in  hard 
clods.  Two  or  three  inches  deeper  the 
soil  will  be  found  softer  and  more  friable. 
The  two  or  three  inches  of  hard,  compact 
soil  is  the  plowsole.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly broken  up  and  pulverized  by  deep 
plowing  and  working  of  the  land  before 
planting  alfalfa. 

Careful  observation  shows  that  where 
alfalfa  has  been  planted  without  first 
plowing  the  land  to  break  up  the  plow- 
sole,  the  growth  of  the  alfalfa  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  roots  have  pene- 
trated only  a  short  distance  into  the  soil 
because  their  growth  has  been  retarded 
by  the  plowsole. 

Except  on  the  lightest  of  sandy  soils 
proper  preparation  of  land  for  the  plant- 
ing of  alfalfa  should  always  include  plow- 
ing. Where  plowsole  exists  deep  plowing 
becomes  absolutely  essential.  Without  it, 
good  results  cannot  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed, and  In  most  case  serious  disappoint- 
ment must  inevitably  follow. 

AFTER  PLOWING,  IRRIGATE  AGAIN. 

When  the  plowing  is  finished  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  irrigate  again,  unless  heavy 
rain  comes,  as  may  happen  in  the  fall. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  plowing  leaves 
the  surface  soil  too  loose  to  make  a  good 
seed  bed.  Alfalfa  requires  a  firm,  well- 
settled  seed  bed,  therefore  the  plowed  soil 
should  be  settled  by  water,  whether  by 
rain  or  irrigation.  Moreover,  if  the 
weather  has  continued  dry  and  as  warm 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  during  September  and 
October,  turning  up  the  soil  with  the  plow 
will  have  dried  it  out  considerably.  The 
first  irrigation,  applied  before  plowing, 
does  not  wet  the  land  down  very  far,  as 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  digging  or 
boring.  A  more  copious  watering  is 
therefore  needed  in  order  to  put  moisture 
enough  into  the  soil  not  only  to  bring  the 
alfalfa  up,  but  also  to  carry  it  along  until 
it  is  high  enough  to  irrigate  with  perfect 
safety.  Irrigating  after  plowing  fulfills 
this  purpose  admirably,  as  the  freshly 
plowed  land  Is  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion to  absorb  plenty  of  water. 

In  irrigating  at  this  time  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  washing,  as  the  loose 
plowed  soil  will  be  apt  to  wash  if  water 
is  applied  too  rapidly  or  in  too  large  a 
quantity  at  once. 

TIME  TO  HURRY. 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to 
work,  get  on  it  with  a  harrow  and  work 
the  surface  thoroughly  to  a  fine,  mellow 
seed  bed.  The  spike-tooth  or  drag  har- 
row Is  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
disc,  because  it  does  not  turn  up  the  soil 
so  much  to  the  drying  influences  of  sun 
and  air,  and  because  in  most  cases  it  will 
make  a  finer  seed  bed. 

Do  not  wait  for  all  the  land  to  dry  out 
before  you  begin  to  harrow,  but  harrow 
the  drier  portions  first  and  finish  up  wet 
spots  as  fast  as  you  can  get  on  to  them. 
It  is  important  to  stop  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  as  quickly  as  possible  and  also 
to  work  the  surface  before  it  gets  too  dry 
to  make  a  good,  mellow  seed  bed.  This  is 
the  time  to  hurry,  especially  should  the 
weather  be  warm  and  dry! 

Several  harrowings  will  usually  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  seed  bed.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  good 
one.  This  is  a  critical  point  at  which  a 
good  many  fail.  There  is  no  rule  to  fit 
all  cases;  simply  keep  on  harrowing  until 
you  have  the  surface  inch  or  two  as  mel- 
.low  as  an  onion  bed. 

sow  PROMPTLY. 

Have  your  seed  ready  on  hand,  being 
sure  that  it  is  fresh,  plump  and  free  from 


dodder,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  bed  is 
prepared  get  the  seed  into  the  ground. 
Lose  no  time,  unless  delayed  by  rain,  in 
which  case  the  seed  bed  if  packed  by  the 
rain  must  be  worked  up  again. 

The  most  critical  time  in  planting  al- 
falfa is  the  time  between  irrigation  and 


seeding,  and  delay  at  this  time  causes 
more  failures  than  anything  else.  Har- 
rowing and  seeding  should  be  rushed  as 
rapidly  as  is  compatible  with  good  work. 
A  delay  of  a  day  or  two  will  sometimes 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
stand  and  a  poor,  spotty  one. 
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Q  rinds 

Alfalfa 
Corn  and 


You  need 


Kelly  Duplex 

Grinding  MiOllgSlji 

Etc: 


— because  it  is  the  best  in  the  world 


It  is  guaranteed  to  grind  everything  in  the  feed  line 
without  extra  attachments  or  readjustments.    It  is 
the  only  mill  which  has  double  or  duplex  grinders, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  as  any  other  mill  of 
double  its  size. 


Runs  easy.    Will   grind   coarse,   medium   or  fine. 
Perfect  regulation.    No  choking.   Simple  in  construc- 
tion and  operation.    Strong,  durable  and  efficient. 
You  can  save  the  price  of  the  mill  in  a  very  short 
time  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  your  feeds. 


Write  for  Catalog 

full  information.  Made  in  all  sizea 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 

Established  1886 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCKTON 
California 


WATER 


Full  Well  Capacity  at  Less  Cost 
-Eliminate  Your  Pumping  Difficulties 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  has  been 
put  to  the  test — has  withstood  the  severest  of  trials  and  has  even 
exceeded  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  best  engineers  and  Irri- 
gators. The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  Is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
and  most  practical  Svstem  because  of  its  simplicity,  Its  conven- 
ience, its  elimination  of  sand  troubles  and  its  ability  to  pump  the 
full  capacity  of  a  well  at  less  cost. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

— has  made  experimentation  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  need  to 
gamble  a  season's  crop  because  of  insufficient  water  supply. 
Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  are  rigidly  adjusted,  durable  and  compact; 
all  bearings  are  enclosed,  unaffected  by  grit  or  sand;  all  adjusting 
is  done  on  top  of  the  ground,  dispensing  witli  the  dangerous  well 
pit;  little  or  no  attention  is  needed,  and  the  expense  toward  their 
upkeep  is  trivial.  Decide  now  in  favor  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
System  and  overcome  your  pumping  difficulties.  Write  our  irri- 
gation and  water  experts  for  free  advice. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  IVo.  2.",,  which  tells 
all  about  the  development  of  the  I.nyne  <&  Bonier 
System  and  the  story  of  Its  many  successful 
users.  "Let  the  World's  largest  water  develop- 
ers solve  your  pumping  problems." 

Layne      Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
San  Francisco  Office,  508  Kohl  Bids. 
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Eggs  For  Hatching  by  Parcels  Post 
Versus  Express. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysqood.1 

The  hatching  season  will  come  around 
very  soon  and  before  it  arrives  it  is  bet- 
ter to  thresh  out  this  problem. 

I  am  a  stickler  for  parcel  post,  or  any- 
thing else  that  the  government  can  han- 
dle, but  as  yet  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
prepared  to  handle,  successfully,  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Last  season  I  had  several  requests  from 
customers,  to  ship  their  orders  by  par- 
cel post,  because  it  was  handier  for 
them.  And  right  here  I  want  to  say  that, 
being  handy  is  a  great  saving  for  the 
farmer  or  his  wife  during  a  busy  sea- 
son; also  it  is  no  doubt  cheaper  in  many 
cases  by  parcel  post  So  here  we  have 
two  items  that  are  of  vast  importance 
to  the  farmer,  because  sometimes  he  has 
to  drive  several  miles  to  get  a  package 
by  express. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  ingenious  de- 
vices gotten  up  for  parcel  post  ship- 
ments, so  far  as  I  can  learn  none  of  them 


POULTRY. 


HURRAH  FOR  1914 — We  will  be  right  on 
the  job  with  better  chicks  and  hatching 
•eggs  than  ever,  from  better  stock  than 
ever.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Model  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.,  Corn- 
tog,  Cal. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  64-PAGE 
CATALOG,  describes  in  detail,  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  hens,  pullets,  cocks, 
cockerels,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  us  your  wante.  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
112  Eaet  8th.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval.  Examine  at  your  home  be- 
fore remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged 
for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  R.  72,  Sonoma, 
Cal. 

FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White;  eggs  for  hatching  in  De- 
cember. Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave.. 
Riverside,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— Write  for  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  It's  free. 
White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatchery 
400  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — The  best 
in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran. 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2.00 
each  and  up.  Send  for  folder.  G.  L. 
Hawley,  Madera.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  gobblers; 
also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  R.  A 
Holdrldge.  Box  282,  Dixon,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS' 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S4S 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


FEED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  bv 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  631-63" 
Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


f        MOLTING  HENS 

'require  a  good  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner to  keep  them  in  health 
land  get  them  laying  again 
•quickly. 

•  COUI.SON'S  No.  3  CONDITION 
POWDBll  will  do  it. 

\>  Write  for  particulars  and  spe- 
cial delivered  price. 


COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


have  proven  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place  the  postal  requirements  are  for 
either  a  wooden  box  or  one  stiff  enough 
to  pass  through  the  mails  without  break- 
age. These  are  generally  corrugated  paste 
board  with  separate  individual  compart- 
ments. One  shipper  says  "I  tried  a  box 
that  has  been  in  use  in  England,  where 
eggs  have  been  sent  by  parcel  post  for 
years.  Eggs  sent  in  this  box  a  distance 
of  250  miles  from  my  place  arrived  all 
broken. 

Among  the  systems  which  have  been 
found  to  carry  the  eggs  safely,  that  is 
without  breakage,  is  "The  Wright  Hatch- 
ing Egg  Box."  The  "Wright"  box  is  a 
double  one  and  each  egg  is  placed  in  a 
small  corrugated  cardboard  tube  which 
has  cardboard  disks  fitting  each  end  of 
the  tube.  In  this  system  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  for  excelsior,  cotton  or  other 
wrappings  to  relieve  the  egg  from  the 
shock  or  jar  or  vibration  in  transporta- 
tion. The  15  egg  sizes  cost  $1.85  per 
dozen,  and  while  they  do  carry  the  eggs 
unbroken  it  has  been  proven  that  very 
few  chicks  hatch  from  the  eggs. 

Testing  it  Out. — Another  big  shipper 
of  hatching  eggs  says,  "I  made  several 
tested  shipments  during  the  past  season 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  order  to  try 
out  the  probable  parcel  post  as  a  profit- 
able method  of  shipping  hatching  eggs. 
In  all,  about  200  eggs  representing  15  in- 
dividual shipments  were  made,  besides 
several  additional  shipments  to  custom- 
ers who  expressed  the  wish  to  have  them 
sent  by  parcel  post,  and  results  so  far 
as  received  were  as  follows. 

15  Barred  Rocks  sent  a  distance  of  250 
miles,  arrived  every  egg  safe,  but  hatched 
only  six  chicks,  whereas  eggs  sent  from 
the  same  pen  by  express  and  four  times 
the  distance  hatched  75  per  cent  and  bet- 
ter all  the  season  through;  15  S.  C.  Red 
eggs  sent  the  same  party  at  a  later  date, 
arrived  all  safe,  but  hatched  again  only 
six  chicks,  where  eggs  frem  the  same 
pens  sent  all  over  the  United  States  by 
express  hatched  all  the  season  from  85 
to  100  per  cent;  15  S.  C.  Red  eggs  were 
sent  by  parcel  post  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  a 
distance  of  over  1000  miles,  and  arrived 
intact,  but  again  hatched  only  six  chicks, 
while  a  shipment  sent  by  express  hatched 
15  chicks;  15  light  Brahma  eggs  sent  to 
Tennessee,  a  distance  of  900  miles,  and 
not  an  egg  hatched,  while  15  eggs  from 
same  pens  and  about  same  time  were 
sent  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  a  distance 
of  4000  miles,  hatched  12  chicks,  the  Ten- 
nessee shipment  being  sent  by  parcel 
post  and  the  Walla  Walla  shipment  by 
express.  Our  parcel  post  shipments,  while 
not  large,  have  proven  that  the  limited 
amount  of  excelsior  or  other  shock  absorb- 
ent packing  material  that  can  be  used  in 
the  space  provided  for  such  packing  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  life  germ  in 
the  egg  from  the  constant  jarring  and  vi- 
bration of  transportation,  with  the  result 
that  the  majortiy  of  the  germs  are  killed 
in  transportation." 

The  writer  of  the  above  very  sensible 
ideas  lived  many  years  in  Germany  where 
he  conducted  an  international  mail  order 
business,  and  he  says,  "If  the  govern- 
ment goes  at  it  all  right  they  can  solve 
the  problem  as  those  countries  have 
done." 

How  it  was  Done  Over  There. — Over 
there  the  size  of  the  package  may  be, 
and  is,  practically  unlimited,  as  the  pack- 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  DRESSED  TURKEYS 

wanted  for  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  trade.  Commence  now  and  ship  us 
what  fancy  dressed  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.  We  also  handle  dressed  calves 
and  dressed  hogs.  When  shipping  dressed  hogs  leave  the  head  on,  the  heart, 
kindeys,  liver  and  bladder  in  the  hog,  undetached.  Write  us  immediately  and 
let  us  know  how  many  head  we  can  expect  from  now  on. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  of 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  211-213  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Established  1876. 


ages  are  not  sent  in  the  mail  pouches,  but 
in  the  baggage  cars  the  same  as  express 
matter  is  here.  The  writer  has  seen 
tombstones  sent  by  parcel  post  in  Europe 
which  shows  the  vast  scope  of  the  system. 

Separate  clerks,  employes  and  build- 
ings are  used  for  the  parcel  post  ship- 
ments and  the  postoffice  proper  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  not  even  selling 
the  stamps,  they  being  sold  in  parcel  post 
departments  where  that  business  is  eon- 
ducted. 

Separate  clerks  and  wagons  are  wait- 
ing at  the  railroad  station  the  arrival 
of  the  trains  with  parcel  post  shipments 
and  they  are  handled  just  as  separately 
as  our  express  matter  is,  and  in  much 
the  same  manner. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About. — Probably 
there  will  be  some  who  will  want  to  jump 
on  the  government's  neck  for  allowing 
Europe,  or  little  old  England  to  do  these 
things  better  than  we  can,  but  it  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  that  this  is  a  new 
departure  for  this  government,  and  it  had 
to  be  tried  out  in  the  face  of  great  op- 
position from  the  bjg  express  companies 
who  have  waxed  fat,  these  many  years. 
Even  now  they  are  not  without  hope  of 
winning  back  what  they  have  lost.  In 
the  past  years  Americans  paid  very  little 
attention  to  what  their  representatives 
did  for  their  wages,  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country  made  them  piodlgal,  and 
they  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  be  a 
case  of  conservation.  Now  they  are  learn- 
ing better  and  are  expecting  more  from 
their  representatives.  The  men  who  are 
sent  to  Washington  now  have  to,  at  least, 
make  a  pretense  of  earning  their  pay, 
and  as  they  get  more  and  more  urge 
from  the  people  they  will  work  more  for 
them,  so  in  time  we  will  have  as  good  a 
system  of  parcel  post  as  any  nation.  At 
present  and  until  the  system  is  made  bet- 
ter I  prefer  to  send  eggs  by  express  as 
of  old. 

Hatching  eggs  can  not  be  treated  as 
merchandise  and  tumbled  about  in  a  mail 
pouch,  emptied  on  the  floor  with  a  thud 
and  thrown  back  with  a  bounce.  No  sir! 
there  is  life  waiting  for  proper  develop- 
ment within  the  shell  and  if  it  gets  a 
rude  shake  or  jar  it  will  forever  lie  dor- 
mant, for  no  quickening  power  can  undo 
the  jarring. 

The  postal  authorities,  clerks  and  mail 
men  under  the  present  system  consider 
the  parcel  post  as  something  of  a  nuis- 
ance adding,  as  it  does  to  their  work. 
So  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  re- 
mind our  representatives  that  they  should 
take  a  few  lessons  from  the  countries  that 
have'  already  worked  up  a  successful  sys- 
tem of  parcel  post.  Of  course,  we  have 
now  passed  through  the  first  stages  and 
have  learned  some  from  experience,  but 
unless  the  legislative  bodies  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  weak  places  in  the 
present  system  they  will  not  be  able  to 
remedy  them.  Neither  our  parcel  post 
nor  postal  savings  banks  are  of  very  much 
benefit  to  the  government  itself  as  yet, 
because  they  have  done  too  much  pander- 
ing to  bankers  and  express  companies, 
but  let  them  alone  awhile  and  they  will 
grow. 

The  Postal  Savings. — A  banker  once 
told  me  that  the  postal  savings  bank 
"would  not  do  In  this  country."  I 
asked  him  why?  "Oh,"  he  said,  "this 
country  is  too  large — it  is  not  like 
England."  I  said,  "Well,  grant  that  this 
is  a  large  country,  then  the  men  who 
govern  it  and  make  laws  must  be  of  the 
same  caliber  and  if  they  are  not,  and 
their  minds  can't  or  won't  expand  to 
fit  the  country,  yank  'em  out  of  office." 
He  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  have  to  give 
you  some  literature."  I  pointed  to  my 
button,  "Boost  postal  savings  banks,"  and 
told  him  that  I  would  have  to  give  him 
a  button. 

And  you  see  the  postal  savings  bank 
came  and  released  thousands  of  dollars 
from  old  tomato  cans,  underground  banks, 


and  all  sorts  of  crude  places,  simply  be- 
cause the  people  had  faith  in  the  govern- 
ment that  stood  behind  the  postal  savings 
bank.  And  yet  that  same  government,  in- 
stead of  using  the  peoples'  money  that  is 
intrusted  to  them  to  make  loans  to  the 
people  themselves,  turns  it  over  to  the 
banks  to  loan  out  and  make  money. 

We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  yet,  but  it's 
coming  and  at  no  distant  day.  This  par- 
cel post  and  savings  bank  system  will 
be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  "lost 
his  popularity." 

The  song  says  "He  lost  his  popularity 
and  that  is  worse  than  crime,  No  matter 
what  he  may  have  been  once  upon  a  time." 

For  the  present  and  coming  season  I  ex- 
pect to  ship  eggs  by  express,  in  baskets 
with  plenty  of  excelsior  around  them  to 
save  the  jar  and  whenever  we  get  a  bet- 
ter system  of  parcel  post  I'll  soon  flop 
over  to  the  government's  side  of  the 
deal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


[Copyright,  1913,  Frank  A.  Munsey  Co.] 
Santa  Claus  and  Little  Billee. 


By  John  KendbicSs  Bangs, 
Author  of  "The  Idiot,"  "A  Houseboat  on 
the  Styx,"  etc. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Santa  Claus  made  no  reply  to  this  re- 
mark, beyond  giving  a  very  deep  sigh, 
which  Little  Billee  chose  to  believe  was 
evidence  of  a  great  inward  content.  They 
walked  on  now  in  silence,  for  Little  Billee 
was  beginning  to  feel  almost  too  tired 
to  talk,  and  Santa  Claus  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  little  fellow  spoke. 

"I  guess  I'd  like  to  go  home  now,  Mr. 
Santa  Claus,"  he  said.  "I'm  tired,  and 
I'm  afraid  my  mamma  will  be  wondering 
where  I've  gone  to." 

"That's  so,  my  little  man,"  said  Santa 
Claus,  stomping  short  in  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  block.  "Your  mother  will  be 
worried  for  a  fact;  and  your  father,  too 
— I  know  how  I'd  feel  if  my  little  boy 
got  losted  and  hadn't  come  home  at  din 
ner  time.  I  don't  believe  you  know 
where  you  live,  though — now  honest! 
Come!  'Fess  up,  Billee,  you  don't  know 
where  you  live,  do  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Little  Billee. 
"It's  in  the  big  gray  stone  house  with 
the  iron  fence  in  front  of  it,  near  the 
park." 

"Oh,  that's  easy  enough!"  laughed 
Santa  Claus  nervously.  "Anybody  could 
say  he  lived  in  a  gray  stone  house  with 
a  fence  around  it,  near  the  park;  but 
you  don't  know  what  street  it's  on,  nor 
the  number,  either,  I'll  bet  fourteen  wood- 
en giraffes  against  a  monkey  on  a  stick." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Little  Billee  frank- 
ly; "but  I  know  the  number  of  our  orty- 
mobile.    It's— 'N.  Y.'  " 

"Fine!"  laughed  Santa  Claus.  "If  you 
really  were  lost,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  know  that;  not  being  lost,  as  you  ain't, 
why,  of  course,  we  can  get  along  with- 
out it.  It's  queer  you  don't  know  your 
last  name,  though." 
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"I  do,  too,  know  my  last  name!"  blurt- 
ed Little  Billee.  "It's  Billee.  That's  the 
last  one  they  gave  me,  anyhow." 

Santa  Claus  reflected  for  a  moment,  eye- 
ing the  child  anxiously. 

"I  don't  believe  you  even  know  your 
papa's  name,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Little  Billee  indig- 
nantly.   "His  name  is  Mr.  Harrison." 

"Well,  you  are  a  smart  little  chap," 
cried  Santa  Claus  gleefully.  "You  got  it 
right  the  very  first  time,  didn'  you?  I 
really  didn't  think  you  knew.  But  I  don't 
believe  you  know  where  your  papa  keeps 
his  bakeshop,  where  he  makes  all  those 
nice  cakes  and  cookies  you  eat." 

Billee  began  to  laugh  again. 

"You  can't  fool  me,  Mr.  Santa  Claus," 
he  said.  "I  know  my  papa  don't  keep  a 
bakeshop  just  as  well  as  you  do.  My  papa 
owns  a  bank." 

"Splendid!  Made  of  tin,  I  suppose, 
with  a  nice  little  hole  at  the  top  to  drop 
pennies  into?"  said  Santa  Claus. 

"No,  it  ain't,  either!"  retorted  Little 
Billee.  "It's  made  of  stone,  and  has  more 
than  a  million  windows  in  it.  I  went 
dffwn  thire  with  my  mamma  to  papa's 
office  the  other  day,  so  I  guess  I  ought 
to  know." 

"Well,  I  should  say  so,"  said  Santa 
Claus.  "Nobody  better.  By  the  way,  Bil- 
lee, what  does  your  mamma  call  your 
papa?    'Billee,'  like  you?"  he  added. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed, '  returned  Little  Billee. 
"She  calls  him  papa,  except  once  in  a 
while  when  he's  going  away,  and  then 
she  says,  "Good-by,  Tom.'  " 

"Fine  again!"  said  Santa  Claus,  blow- 
ing upon  his  fingers,  for  now  that  the  sun 
had  completely  disappeared  over  In  ;he 
west,  it  was  getting  very  cold.  "Thomas 
Harrison,  banker,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "What  with  the  n  .  t-  book  and 
the  city  d.n  \ .  i  „  -  we  can  find 
our  way  hum.  with  Litile  Billee." 

"Do  you  think  can  go  now,  Mr. 
Santa  Claus?'  asked  Little  Billee,  for  the 
cold  was  beginning  to  cut  through  his 
little  coat,  and  the  sandman  had  started 
to  scatter  the  sleepy  seeds  all  around. 

"Yes,  siree!"  returned  Santa  Claus 
promptly.  "Right  away  off  now  instantly 
at  once!  I'm  afraid  I  can't  get  my  rein- 
deer here  in  time  tj  take  us  up  to  the 
house,  but  we  can  go  in  the  cars — hum! 
I  don't  know  whether  we  can  or  not,  come 
to  think  of  it.  Ah,  do  you  happen  to 
have  ten  cents  in  your  pocket?"  Santa 
added  with  an  embarrassed  air.  "You 
»ee,  I've  left  my  pocketbook  in  the  sleigh 
with  my  toy  pack;  and,  besides,  mine  is 
only  toy  money,  and  they  won't  take  that 
on  the  cars." 

"I  got  twenty-fi'  cents,"  said  Little  Bil- 
lee proudly,  as  he  dug  his  way  down  into 
his  pocket  and  brought  the  shining  silver 
piece  to  light.  "You  can  have  it,  if  you 
want  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Santa  Claus,  taking 
the  proffered  coin.  "We'll  start  home 
right  away;  only  come  in  here  first,  while 
I  telephone  to  Santaville,  telling  the  folks 
where  I  am." 

He  led  the  little  fellow  into  a  public 
telephone  station,  where  he  eagerly 
scanned  the  names  in  the  book.  At  last 
it  was  found — "Thomas  Harrison,  seven- 
six-five-four  Plaza."  And  then,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  telephone  booth,  Santa 
Claus  sent  the  gladdest  of  all  Christmas 
messages  over  the  wire  to  two  distracted 
parents: 

"I  have  found  your  boy  wandering  the 
street.  He  is  safe,  and  I  will  bring  him 
home  right  away." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  there  might  have 
been  seen  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  foot- 
sore Santa  Claus  leading  a  sleepy  little 
boy  up  Fifth  avenue  to  a  cross  street, 
which  shall  be  nameless.  The  boy  vainly 
endeavored  to  persuade  his  companion  to 
"come  in  and  meet  mamma." 

"No,  Billee,"  the  old  man  replied  sadly, 
"I  must  hurry  back.  You  see,  kiddle,  this 
is  my  busy  day.   Besides,  I  never  go  into 
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a  house  exeept  through  the  chimney.  I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  behave,  going  in 
at  a  front  door." 

But  it  was  not  to  be  as  Santa  Claus 
willed,  for  Little  Billee's  papa  and  his 
mamma,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  butler  and  the  housemaids,  and  two 
or  three  policemen,  were  waiting  at  the 
front  door  when  they  arrived. 

"Aha!"  said  one  of  the  police,  seizing 
Santa  Claus  roughly  by  the  arm.  "We've 
landed  you,  all  right!  Where  have  you 
been  with  this  boy?" 

"You  let  him  alone!"  cried  Little  Billee, 
with  more  courage  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  show  in  the  presence  of  a  police- 
man.   "He's  a  friend  of  mine." 

"That's  right,  officer,"  said  Little  Bil- 
lee's father;  let  him  alone — I  haven't  en- 
tered any  complaint  against  this  man." 

"But  you  want  to  look  out  for  these  fel- 
lers, Mr.  Harrison,"  returned  the  officer. 
"First  thing  you  know  they'll  be  makin' 
a  trade  of  this  sort  of  thing." 

"I'm  no  grafter!"  retorted  Santa  Claus 
indignantly.  "I  found  the  little  chap 
wandering  along  the  street,  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  locate  where  he  lived,  I 
brought  him  home.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"He  knew   where   I   lived  all  along." 
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phone  was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  material  and 
poor  construction,  made 
lhat  telephone  in  reality 
a  high  priced  one. 
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laughed  Little  Billee,  "only  he  pretended 
he  didn't  just  to  see  if  I  knew." 

'You  see,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  "it 
won't  do  him  any  harm  to  let  him  cool 

his  heels  " 

"It  is  far  better  that  he  should  warm 
them,  officer,"  said  Mr.  Harrison  kindly. 
"And  he  can  do  that  here.  Come  in,  my 
man,"  he  added,  turning  to  Santa  Claus 
with  a  grateful  smile.  "Just  for  a  min- 
ute, anyhow.  Mrs.  Harrison  will  wish  to 
thank  you  for  bringing  our  boy  back  to 
us.    We  have  had  a  terrible  afternoon." 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  said  Santa  Claus 
modestly.  "It  wasn't  anything,  sir.  I 
didn't  really  find  him — it  was  him  as 
found  me,  sir.  He  took  me  for  the  real 
thing,  I  guess." 

Nevertheless,  Santa  Claus,  led  by  Lit- 
tle Billee's  persistent  father,  went  into 
the  house.  Now  that  the  boy  could  see 
him  in  the  full  glare  of  many  electric 
lights,  his  furs  did  not  seem  the  most 
gorgeous  things  in  the  world.  When  the 
flapping  front  of  his  red  jacket  flew  open, 
the  child  was  surprised  to  see  how  ragged 
was  the  thin  gray  coat  it  covered;  and 
as  for  the  good  old  saint's  comfortable 
stomach — strange  to  say,  it  was  not! 

"I— I  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas," 
faltered  Santa  Claus;  "but  I  really  must 

be  going  sir  " 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Harrison.  "Not 
until  you  have  got  rid  of  this  chill,  and — " 
(To  be  continued.) 


Preparing  Waxed  Floors. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
How  often  one  hears  the  housewife 
remark  that  the  floors  in  her  house  are 
disgraceful  or  that  she  wished  this  or  that 
room's  floor  could  be  finished  to  corres- 
pond with  the  interior  woodwork. 

Since  the  rug  or  bare  floor  has  replaced 
the  carpet  to  a  large  extent  the  floor  finish 
in  the  dining  room,  living  room  and  bed- 
room has  attracted  more  attention  than 
before  and  often  causes  a  great  deal  of 
worry. 

For  the  new  or  little  used  floor  the 
finishing  is  comparatively  simple,  but  to 
take  the  old  floor  which  is  full  of  tack 
holes,  the  task  becomes  more  difficult. 
For  such  floors  some  dark  stain  is  pre- 
ferable as  that  covers  up  the  defects 
much  better  than  a  natural  finish.  An 
oil  stain  is  best  for  such  floors,  as  it  does 
not  set  fast  and  shows  the  grain  of  the 
wood  much  better  than  a  varnish  stain 
would.  All  dealers  carry  stains  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  as  it  requires  some 
ability  to  mix  to  the  desired  shade,  it  is 
better  to  buy  the  ready  mixed  article.  In 
applying,  any  kind  of  paint  brush  may 
be  used,  the  only  point  to  be  observed  is 
to  take  only  eight  or  ten  boards  at  a 
stretch.  After  each  stretch  has  been 
stained  an  old  rag  is  used  to  wipe  off  the 
surplus  color  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  the  principle  being 
that  the  grain  does  not  absorb  so  much 
color  as  the  softer  part,  and  in  that  way 
the  high  lights  are  brought  out. 

Although  many  do  not  care  for  a  higher 
gloss  than  the  plain  stain  finish,  yet 
when  no  further  work  is  done,  the  floor  is 
hard  to  keep  clean  looking  and  for  that 
reason  It  is  advisable  to  apply  a  coat  of 
shellac.    Before  applying  it  should  be 
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If  You  Value 
Your  Child's  Eyesight 

You  will  provide  him  with  a  good  oil  lamp, 
Scientists  agree  that  an  oil  lig.it  is  best  for  study-  |g 
ing  and  reading. 


gives  a  soft  mellow  light.  An  ideal  light  for  the 
home  circle.  Scientifically  constructed.  No 
glare:  no  flicker.  Easy  to  lieht  and  care  for. 
Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealers. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


thinned  with  alcohol  so  that  it  spreads 
easily.  Care  should  be  exercised  with 
this,  as  it  dries  very  fast  and  it  is  best 
not  to  take  more  than  five  or  six  boards 
for  a  stretch. 

If  a  waxed  finish  is  desired,  the  shel- 
lacked surface  should  be  smoothed  down 
with  sandpaper  and  then  waxed  and 
polished.  Directions  are  printed  on  the 
package  of  wax  and  by  carefully  following 
them  a  good  job  will  result. 

Where  a  new  floor  is  to  be  finished  no- 
tural,  it  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
dark  colored  spots  and  dirt.  For  this 
kind  of  a  finish  the  stain  is  omitted  and 
the  shellac  applied  to  the  bare  wood  and 
further  waxed,  if  desired  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

The  wax  finish  is  usually  the  most  pop- 
ular as  it  can  be  gone  over  and  polished 
at  any  time  without  upsetting  the  whole 


house,  a  feature  that  is  hard  to  overcome 
where  paint  is  used. 


Mr.  Snibbles  got  out  of  bed  and  slipped 
on  his  shoes.  "This  must  stop,"  he  mut- 
tered, irritably,  to  his  wife.  "I'm  going 
to  teach  that  young  man  to  keep  away 
from  my  house  in  the  future."  "John," 

cried  his  wife,  "stop!    Don't  go  "  But 

before  she  could  say  more  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  door.  She  heard  him  steal 
downstairs  to  the  drawing  room;  she 
heard  sounds  of  struggle  and  of  the  break- 
ing of  glass;  she  hear  him  drag  his  ad- 
versary to  the  hall  and  kick  him  down  the 
front  steps.  Then  when  he  returned  she 
flung  herself  to  him  admiringly.  "What's 
the  matter?"  he  demanded.  "Don't  you 
know?"  she  answered.  "That  was  a  burg- 
lar!" "Great  Scott!"  he  gasped,  turning 
pale.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  I 
thought  it  was  Ethel's  sweetheart." 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  10,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  have  not  changed  in  the  last 
week.  Trading  is  quiet,  as  there  is  a 
normal  slowing  down  just  before  the 
holidays.  Stocks  here  are  not  heavy, 
however,  and  values  are  very  steadily 
held. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.45  ®1.50 

Forty-fold    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern  Club    1.45  @1.50 

Northern  Bluestem   1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

There  is  still  considerable  trading  in 
futures,  but  the  spot  grain  is  quiet.  Sup- 
plies are  lower  than  last  year,  and  values 
are  quite  firm  all  along  the  line,  though 
there  has  been  some  decline  within  the 
last  month. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%@1.42% 

Choice  FeeU,  per  ctl   1.27%@1.32% 

Common  Feed    1.25  ©1.27% 

OATS. 

The  movement  is  now  about  over  for 
the  planting  season,  and  has  been  lighter 
than  was  expected.  Considerable  stock 
of  some  varieties  is  left  on  hand,  causing 
a  slight  weakening  of  prices. 

Ued  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.10  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

Black  Seed    2.50  @3.00 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  firmer  at  the  moment, 
as  there  is  little  on  hand  and  some  in- 
quiries have  appeared.  Shipments  are 
due  shortly,  however,  and  values  stand 
nominally  about  the  same.  No  California 
corn  is  offered,  and  little  Egyptian  is 
moving  in  the  local  market. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.57%@1.62% 

Kaffir   •.  Nominal 

RYE. 

All  grades  are  quiet  at  present,  prices 
being  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Seed    1.66  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  settled  down 
into  the  usual  quiet  rut  of  the  holiday 
season,  as  buyers  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  seasonable  lines,  and  have  al- 
ready filled  their  requirements  of  staples 
for  the  month.  Considering  the  compara- 
tively heavy  movement  that  has  already 
taken  place,  a  renewal  of  activity  may 
be  delayed  for  some  time,  though  a  good 
spring  movement  is  anticipated.  The 
market  is  in  satisfactory  shape  for  this 
time  of  year,  supplies  in  sight  being 
much  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  gen- 
erally firm  feeling  in  regard  to  prices 
continued.  Under  present  quiet  condi- 
tions prices  naturally  show  little  change, 
but  cranberry  beans  have  been  marked 
up  a  little. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.25  @4.50 

Blackeyes    4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites    4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites   3.10  @3.25 

Limas    5.00  @5.10 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys   4.25  @4.50 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  general  demand  has  fallen  off  some- 
what of  late,  most  lines  being  rather 
quiet  at  the  moment,  though  a  little  more 
activity  is  expected  after  the  first  of  the 
year.    Prices  stand  nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market, 
as  values  are  unchanged,  and  supplies  are 
kept  about  even  with  the  demand,  with 
frequent  shipments  from  the  North. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  continued  dullness  in  the  local 
market  has  caused  some  recession  in 
prices,  the  improved  crop  and  feed  out- 
look also  being  partly  responsible  for 
the  weakness.  The  demand  here  con- 
tinues extremely  light,  arrivals  showing 
practically  no  increase.  The  arrivals  for 
the  month  of  November  have  dropped  off 
to  a  marked  extent  in  the  last  two  years, 
from  11,864  tons  in  1911  to  6469  this  year. 
This  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  greater 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  partly  also  to 
the  loss  of  outside  business  owing  to  high 
prices,  and  to  the  removal  of  dairies  from 
San  Francisco.  Considerable  improve- 
ment in  demand  is  expected  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  however,  as  stocks  put 
in  by  consumers  early  in  the  fall  are 
now  running  quite  low,  and  should  be 
well  cleaned  up  by  that  time. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats  $15.00@16.00 

do    No.  2    13.00@14.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@@13.00 

Tame  Oats   •.  12.50@16.00 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.00 

Alfalfa    10.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   65@  90c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

All  lines  remain  quiet,  the  general 
country  demand  being  much  lighter  since 
the  rains,  and  values  are  easy.  The  only 
quotable  change  is  a  sharp  decline  in 
cocoanut  meal. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   23.00@24.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29  00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34  00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Local  winter  vegetables  show  consid- 
erable firmness,  supplies  in  some  lines  be- 
ing short.  Cauliflower,  though  of  poor 
quality,  cleans  up  well  at  current  quota- 
tions, and  good  cabbage  is  higher,  while 
a  sharp  advance  has  been  made  in  celery 
and  lettuce,  the  temporary  oversupply  be- 
ing well  cleaned  up.  Mushrooms  are  a 
little  higher,  and  rhubarb  is  moving  off 
well.  Some  local  tomatoes  are  still  of- 
fered at  about  the  old  prices,  but  most 
offerings  are  coming  from  the  south. 
Supplies  of  southern  garden  truck  in  gen- 
eral have  been  rather  above  local  needs, 
and  prices  are  easy  in  most  lines. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $  1.50@  L75 

Cauliflower,  dozen   40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box...      50@  75c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   1@  2c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50@  65c 

Green  Peas,  Southern,  lb....        5@  8c 

String  Beans,  lb   4@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  crate..      65@  90c 

Eggplant,  box    40c@  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  5c 

Celery,  large,  crate   1.75@  2.25 

Rhubarb,  box    75c(R)  1.25 

Lettuce,  crate    1.75@  2.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   10@  15c 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Salinas  potatoes  are  now  practically 
sold  out,  and  are  no  longer  quoted.  Fancy 
river  goods  bring  a  little  better  price,  but 
few  offerings  will  sell  over  $1,  and  Ore- 
gon stock  is  lower.  Quite  a  lot  of  north- 
ern potatoes  are  being  used,  some  from 
as  far  as  Idaho.  River  onions  are  higher 
with  only  light  supplies  in  strong  hands, 
though  Oregon  onions  have  been  shaded. 

Potatoes — 

New  River  Whites   75c@$1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.00@  1.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    85c@  1.25 

Onions:  Yellow  River,  ctl ...  $  2.00@  2.25 

Oregon    2.25@  2.40 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  8c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
No  further  change  has  been  made  in 
prices.  Arrivals  for  the  week  have  been 
light,  and  with  a  little  better  demand  the 
last  day  or  so  there  is  a  firmer  feeling. 
Dressed  turkeys  are  again  coming  in,  but 
find  only  moderate  demand  just  at  pres- 
ent. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 


Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

do    dressed    25    @27  c 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  again  been  upset  by 
large  arrivals  of  Australian  stock,  and 
prices  have  dropped  a  little.  There  are 
some  indications  of  firmness,  however, 
offerings  on  the  Exchange  being  readily 
disposed  of,  with  an  advance  of  %c  since 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...32     31%  31%  31%  32  32 

Firsts   31     30%  30%  30     30  30 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  continue  to  fluctuate,  the 
changes  being  followed  to  some  extent  by 
pullets.  Supplies  are  coming  forward 
slowly  most  of  the  time,  keeping  the 
range  of  values  much  higher  than  last 
year,  though  an  occasional  large  shipment 
causes  momentary  declines. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...47     45%  47     50     51  47% 

Pullets... 42%  42%  44      45     45  43% 
CHEESE. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market, 
supplies  continuing  light  enough  to  keep 
prices  pretty  firmly  to  the  recent  level, 
with  little  fluctuation. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  20@22  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  variety  of  deciduous  fruit  offered 
in  the  local  market  has  been  further  nar- 
rowed during  the  last  week,  raspberries, 
Coos  Bay  cranberries,  and  several  other 
lines  being  dropped  from  the  list.  East- 
ern cranberries  continue  to  find  a  very 
fair  demand  at  a  slight  reduction  from 
the  former  quotation,  while  strawberries 
are  scarce  and  move  only  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way  at  rather  poor  prices.  Winter 
Nells  pears  are  higher,  and  apples  are 
very  firm  at  the  old  level,  with  light  ar- 
rivals and  a  little  better  demand.  Few 
varieties  of  grapes  remain,  and  they  are 
moving  off  gradually  at  the  old  prices. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.00  @  8.00 

Cranberries:  Cape  Cod,  bbl..  12.00@13.50 

Apples:  Baldwins   1.15*@  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10@  1.60 

Greenings    1.00@  1.35 

Bellefleur   1.25@  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.75 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.50@  2.00 

Grapes,  crate    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  drag- 
ging along  in  about  the  usual  way  for 
this  time  of  year,  business  having  been 
quiet  for  several  weeks,  and  no  shipping 
demand  of  any  consequence  is  expected 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  As  most 
Eastern  interests  are  said  to  be  rather 
lightly  supplied  in  most  lines,  there 
should  be  a  gradual  movement  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  but  at 
present  the  trade  is  concentrating  atten- 
tion on  selling.  The  market,  however, 
is  in  an  extremely  strong  position  in 
most  lines,  and  it  is  possible  that  better 
prices  may  be  realized  on  the  remain- 
ing stock.  The  shortage  of  prunes  is 
beginning  to  be  realized,  as  stocks  in 
packers'  hands  are  very  small,  most  pack- 
ers being  reported  about  cleaned  out. 
Some  effort  is  being  made  to  pick  up  ad- 
ditional supplies  in  the  country,  and  an 
advance  might  be  obtained  on  the  larger 
sizes,  if  there  are  any  left.  Packers  are 
in  a  more  doubtful  position,  though  sup- 
plies in  the  hands  of  packers  and  deal- 
ers are  not  large.  In  other  lines,  con- 
ditions are  about  as  before.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Stocks  of  California  prunes  remain- 
ing on  the  Coast  are  said  to  be  unusually 
strong  and  controlled  by  one  or  two  hold- 
ers. One  large  packing  interest  which 
was  understood  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able stock  of  1912  prunes  is  reported  to 
be  closely  cleaned  up.  Only  one  of  the 
leading  packers  is  understood  to  have 
any  stock  of  1913  fruit  to  sell,  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  his  holdings  are  much 
below  the  average  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  particularly  in  the  popular  sizes. 
Among  other  Coast  holders  the  advices 
received  here  say  the  stock  is  small  and 
scattered.  On  the  spot  the  movement  in 
prunes  on  jobbing  orders  is  fairly  active, 
and  on  both  California  and  Northwest- 
ern fruit  the  trend  of  prices  is  upward. 

"While  there  is  little  demand  for  spot 
peaches  and  apparently  none  for  forward 
shipments  from  the  Coast,  the  market  has 
a  firm  tone,  and  some  buyers  have,  it  is 
said,  been  compelled  to  pay  a  premium 
on  stock  actually  needed   in   the  finer 


grades.  Apricots  are  quiet,  but  owing 
to  the  close  clean-up  on  the  stock  and 
small  offerings  here  the  market  remains 
firm. 

"California  raisins  are  inactive,  but 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  leas 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Young  French  Shepherd  or 
Scotch  eollie,  male,  for  farm.  Address  C. 
MUELLER,  1306  K  St..  Fresno,  Cal.  


WANTED — 25.000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  32* 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CITRUS  TREES — Washington  Navels,  V4 
to  %  in.,  70c;  Washington  Navels,  %  to 
1%  in.,  80c;  Valencias.  %  to  %  in.,  75c; 
Valencias.  %  to  1 V4  in.,  85c;  Eureka  Lem- 
ons, K  to  *  in.,  75c;  Eureka  Lemons,  % 
to  1V4  in.,  85c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  %  in., 
80c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  lhi  in..  90o.  Above 
prices  are  for  Balled  Trees  f.o.b.  Glendora; 
5c  less  packed  in  moss.  Order  any  kind 
of  tree  you  like  and  I  will  furnish  same. 
Florida  Sour  and  native  sweet  seed-bed 
stock.  One-third  cash  must  accompany  all 
orders.    W.  O.  West,  Glendora,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES  WITH  AN  ANCESTRY 
— Placentla  Perfection,  Black  Root.  Slons 
taken  from  trees  that  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  past  four 
years.  Heavy  crop,  smooth  large  nuts, 
rapid  growth,  symmetry  and  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Some  18  feet  high.  All 
this  year's  growth.  Valencias,  Navels, 
sour  seed  bed  stook.  Commercial  species 
of  Eucalypts  in  quantities.  Cerro  Villa 
Nursery  at  Villa  Park.  Address  Hugh  T. 
Thompson,  Orange,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings  and  our 
Royal  root  grows  60%  faster  than  the 
average  California  root.  It  took  us  10 
years  to  develop  this  combination.  It  Is 
at  your  immediate  disposal.  Awarded  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application.  Imperial  Wal- 
nut Nurseries,  R.  D.  7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS— BURBANK'S  im- 
proved varieties;  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  now  taken  for  Spring  1914 
delivery.  There  Is  a  limited  supply  of  the- 
improved  varieties  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  Jesse  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Plant  your  orchard  with  dynamite  sys- 
tem. We  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
28.000  trees  with  a  loss  of  only  2%.  Con- 
tracts taken  for  planting  trees  in  any 
part  of  the  State;  18  years  practical  ex- 
perience. Write  to  ZUUR  &  CO..  Santa. 
Rosa,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop,  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  In  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCHE1DECKER. 
Blacks,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 

CAL.  BLACK  WALNUTS  for  seed;  true 
"Northern"  type,  which  makes  the  best 
walnut  stock  known.  Write  for  prices, 
stating  quantity  required.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Nurseries.  Gilroy,  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS  AND  RHUBARB— 
Everything  in  small  fruits  for  garden  and 
orchard.  Send  today  for  price  list.  LOUIS 
F.  SCRIBNER,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 

Fruit  Trees.  Berries  and  Small  Fruits; 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses. 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 

BERRIES — Phenomenal  Mammoth  Black- 
berry. Oregon  improved  Strawberry. 
Also  complete  line  of  No.  1  Nursery  Stock. 
Forestville  Nursery.  R.  2,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 250  Franquette  Walnut 
trees  on  Black  Walnut  root.  Price  $1.00- 
each.    Address  P.O.  Box  21.  Acampo,  Cal. 

Oregon  Improved  Strawberry  Plants, 
excellent  quality.  $2  for  500.  $3.50  per 
thousand.     E.  S.  Comings,  Graton,  Cal. 

50,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground; 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

STRAWBERRY  RHUBARB  plants  for 
sale.  The  earliest  rhubarb  grown.  F.  H. 
WILLIAMS,  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  Interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 

HAY  FOR  SAl^E — Choice  alfalfa  hay, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  crops,  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  REYNOLDS  & 
SMITH,  Delevan,  Colusa  County,  Cal. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORB,  106  Clay  CL,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Patentome  is  free.  An  education  in. 
obtaining  patents.  Established  1 865, 
Anderson  &  Son.  Attorneys,  707  7th  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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holders  are  not  trying  to  force  sales  in 
view  of  the  strong  statistical  position, 
witn  the  Associated  Company  practically 
dominating  the  situation  owing  to  its 
control  of  the  bulk  of  the  stock. 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6V2@  8  c 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White    3    @  4y2o 

Black   2i/2@  3y2c 

Calimyrna    4%c 

prunes,  4-size  basis   5    @6  c 

Peaches    4    @  4y2c 

Pears   6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4y>c 

Seedless  Sultanas    iYtC 

Citrus  Fruits 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
have  been  very  heavy  for  the  past  two 
weeks  in  order  that  the  fruit  would  share 
in  the  holiday  trade.  These  heavy  lots, 
together  with  the  1,600,000  boxes  of  or- 
anges from  Florida,  have  glutted  the 
markets  so  that  prices  are  lower  all  along 
the  line.  The  auction  market  at  Los 
Angeles  the  first  of  the  week  showed  this 
lowering  by  prices  falling  about  25c  per 
box,  f.o.b.  California  prices  for  good-sized 
oranges  being  from  $1.50  to  $1.70  per  box. 
Lemons  are  scarce  and  the  California 
growers  are  receiving  good  prices. 

The  first  lot  of  southern  California  or- 
anges came  into  San  Francisco  tnis  week, 
and  with  northern  stock  fairly  plentiful 
and  slow  of  sale  prices  show  a  further 
recession.  With  lower  prices  and  more 
attractive  stock,  however,  a  better  move- 
ment is  expected.  Limes  are  a  little 
higher  than  last  week,  other  lines  stand- 
ing as  before. 
Oranges  (per  box) : 

New  Navels   $  1.50®  2.50 

Tangerines,  crate    1.75 

Mandarin    1.25(5)  1.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00<5>  4.00 

Lemons    2.50ffi>  6.50 

Limes    4.00®  5.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Locally  the  nut  market  is  without 
much  feature,  except  for  the  usual  live- 
ly holiday  business  in  jobbing  and  re- 
tail circles.  Stock  in  the  country  is 
closely  cleaned  up.  New  York  reports 
the  smallest  supply  on  record  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade,  with  considerable 
stock  in  transit,  but  practically  nothing 
left  in  first  hands  in  Europe. 
Almonds,  new  crop: 

Nonpareils   19  c 

I  X  L    18y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   17y2c 

Drakes    15%c 

Languedoc    1514c 

Hardshells   7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15y2c 

Budded   19  c 

No.  2    ny>c 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  activity  in  this  mar- 
ket at  present,  but  with  light  stocks 
and  little  available  from  primary  points 
the  market  remains  very  firm  as.  to  values. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6y>@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

So  far  little  new  stock  has  appeared 
in  the  market,  and  as  the  old  supply 
has  been  well  cleaned  up  values  are  firm- 
ly held.  There  is  no  great  demand  at 
present,  however. 

Light  30    @32  c 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  little  trading  in  spot  offer- 
ings, wnich  by  this  time  are  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  Increasing  interest,  however, 
is  taken  in  the  1914  crop,  and  some  con- 
tracts are  reported. 

1913  crop   20® 25c 

1914  crop   15@17c 


Live  Stock. 

All  -classes  of  live  stock  are  quoted  as 
before,  most  descriptions  being  rather 
firm  than  otherwise.  A  sharp  advance  is 
noted  in  dressed  young  lambs,  which  are 
scarce. 

Steers:  No.  1    7>4@  7i/2c 

No.  2    7    @  7V4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%@  6M>c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2(§>  5  c 

Calves:  Light    7%®  7%c 

Medium    7    @  7y2c 


*A»  TRUE  as  the  Name' 


"Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  In  lengths  of  ten  feet  eaeh,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanized  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end. 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  Is  made  with  the  "lock  seam"  or 
turned  Joint— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  70%  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  will  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  Is  practically  indestructible,  and  It  la  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  In  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pipe  you  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — in  fact,  anything  In 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  for  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY  343  Paci«ocsEANG«c£iul,dInB 


Heavy    5y2@  6y2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7%@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  8y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    iY^@  4y2c 

Ewes    3y>@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y>@  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    12y2@13  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13y2@14  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  market, 

and  no  trading  of  any  consequence  is 

expected  until  the  spring  shearing  is 
started. 

Northern  mountain                7    @  9  c 

Southern  mountain                7    @  8  c 

Defective                              4    @  6  c 

Lambs                                7    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  5b  lbs. .  15%c 

Medium                                         15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.          15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...          15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...          16  c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

HORSES. 

Shipments  to  this  market  continue 
fairly  large,  covering  a  good  general 
range  of  weights  and  classes,  though  as 
usual  the  number  of  horses  of  the  more 
desirable  types  is  limited,  and  only  such 
stock  will  bring  full  prices.  Buyers, 
however,  continue  to  take  a  fair  amount 
of  interest,  and  sales  are  more  numer- 
ous than  for  a  long  time  past. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over   $2750)325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(3)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  100(3)150 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  100(3)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(3)200 

1000  lbs   125(3)175 

900  lbs   75<5>125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  good  many  subscribers  have  written 
us  asking  for  our  special  offer  in  con- 
nection with  our  new  book,  "One  Thou- 
sand Questions  in  California  Agriculture 
Answered."  This  book  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  next  week  and  will  be  worth 
several  times  its  price  of  $1.50  to  every 
farmer  who  secures  a  copy.  Whether  you 
are  a  stockman  or  a  fruit-grower,  whether 
your  main  interest  is  in  poultry  or  dairy- 
ing or  in  raising  vegetables,  you  will 
find  good  value  in  the  book.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy.  Read  the  announce- 
ment in  the  front  part  of  this  issue  and 
then  write  us. 


Many  of  our  subscribers  are  sending 
us  an  extra  subscription  or  two  with 
their  renewals  and  urge  us  to  push  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  every  farmer  of 
the  West.  We  know  that  this  journal 
is  well  worth  the  subscription  price  and 
also  that  we  are  pushing  our  subscription 
campaign  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  this 
work  every  friend  can  help  greatly  by 
calling  the  attention  of  his  neighbors  to 
the  value  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Such  recommendation  means  much  in 
the  way  of  increased  circulation. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  JUST  THE  OUTFIT 
YOU  WANT,  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

Write  us, 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 


409  6th  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
CENTRIFUGAL  F»U1VIF»S 


Built  upon  the  latest  and  most  correct 
principles,  they  embody  only  those  fea- 
tures of  design  and  construction  which 
will  insure  the  highest  efficiency,  as 
well  as  the  lowest  maintenance  cost. 

We  build  Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps  in 
every  capacity  for  every  service  for 
which  pumps  can  be  used. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47-A. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 


Jackson  "1912' 


jralented. 

Direct  Connected  Pump. 


357-301  Market  St., 
San  KranolMfo.  Cal. 


I,OS  A NGEI.ES.  212  N.  I.o«  AnsreleH  St. 


WO  HKS.  W"-« 
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The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  HAY  STACK,  2700  TONS 
THIS  HAY  PUT  UP  BY 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

IN  CALIFORNIA 
"THE  SCHMEISER  WAY  MAKES  THE  FARM  PAY" 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay.  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  It  for  less  than  that  If  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK, 

"The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker," 

Stack*  hay  baled  or  looae,  Saves  Labor,  Savea  Time,  Saves  Money. 

More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  all  other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  to  day  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 

Manufacturers  of 
Sore  Pop  Almond  Hnller  and  Separator,  3  slses 

HcGarvin  Fruit  and  OUve  Graders,  any  size 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size 

Diamond  Special  Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises 

Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK. 


The   Simple  Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  H.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
thai  has  solved  the 
cheap  (nel  question 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used.  It  will  do 
all  that  Is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 
Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 

It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lock&eam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
laose  by  Jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwla  St„  San  Francisco. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbreath.  Johnston,  8.  0.,  doee  It-  Ttaoonandfi  of 
others  doing  It.   v.  .  .  not  you!    Pull  an  acre  of 
Btumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
I  crops  on  virgin  soil  I  Get  a 


— the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  etump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  SO 
.  days'  free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  freet 
^castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
"  str  ratcbeta.  Free  booa  shows  photos 
ia  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 


will  lD»erent  you.  Write  no* 
H«rcul«s  Mfg.Co.,  ffl 
C«ntervfll«,  low 


Address 

!2d  St. 


Letting 

Hercules  Help 


So  you  can't  understand  how  I  grow  'em?  Easy!  Just  get 
your  tree  started  right — that's  the  big  thing.  Setting  out  a 
young  tree  in  a  spaded  hole  isn't  planting  the  tree — it's 
burying  it.  Take  my  tip  and  blast  your  holes  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

Hercules  Dynamite  shakes  up  the  ground,  mashes  up 
the  hardpan,  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow  and  get 
nourishment. 

Hercules  Dynamite  does  the  work  of  a  couple  of  hired 
men — without  board  or  keep. 

Hercules  Dynamite  lets  me  blast  in  the  Fall  when  things  are  slack. 
The  holes  are  open  to  the  weather  all  winter  and  I  put  out  the  trees 

in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  a  quicker,  cheaper,  better  way  to  plant.  It 
means  a  tree   that  bears  quicker  and  better.     That's  why  I  ose 
Hercules.    That's  how  I  grow  'em.    Do  you  understand  now? 
Write  for  a  booklet  on  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
and  learn  why  dynamite  pays.    Address  Dept.  54 

HERCULES  POWDEIl  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
game,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
anced  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

IAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


K0K0M0  FENCE 


CTDftsir  Because  It  Is  made  of  large  High 
OlftUnU  carbon  Steel  Wires. 

nilD  ART  IT  Because  it  is  double  galvanized 
UUrxrtDLr.  ana  an  wires  Interwoven  and 
securely  locked  at  each  Intersection. 

r UC  AD  Because  it  Is  sold  by  actual  weight 
LrlEAr  at  DIREUT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  E.  Main  St  Stockton,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  HFft 


Vol.  LXXXVI.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1 9 13. 


A  Record  With  Cling  Peaches. 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

The  record  with  cling  peaches  made  by  C.  H.  Schmidt  on  his  nine- 
acre  orchard  at  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Selma,  Fresno  county,  is 
worth  telling  on  its  own  account  and  as  a  description  of  successful 
horticultural  methods.  Other  orchards  have  given  larger  single  yields 
at  times,  but  rarely  have  any  made  as  good  a  showing  from  all  angles, 
and  a  fundamental  feature  is  that  there  were  no  special  natural  ad- 
vantages, the  soil  being  a  little  below  standard  at  the  start,  if  any- 
thing. At  least  it  was  quite  streaked,  some  was  good  and  some  was 
poor,  and  the  trees  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  as  a  result.  Any 


Fo* 


V 


.iird  Year. 


bearing,  commercial  fertilizer  containing  r^e  "  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  has  been  used  to  replace  plant  .  taken  out  by  the  crop. 
The  amount  has  been  gradually  increased  oo  that  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  per  acre  was  used  last  year,  costing  $27  per  ton.  Heavier  appli- 
cations have  been  given  the  poorer  trees,  and  Mr.  Schmidt  states  that 
the  smaller  trees  on  naturally  poor  soil  this  year  bore  as  much,  wher- 
ever frosts  permitted,  as  the  largest  and  best  trees  in  proportion  to 
bearing  surface. 

Clean  cultivation  is  practiced,  so  no  cover  crop  is  grown,  but  humus 
is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  thick  layer  of  leaves  that  fall  in  early 
winter,  so  that  the  soil  is  well  looked  after  physically  and  chemically. 

All  the  water  the  trees  require  is  supplied,  from  the  ditch  when 
water  is  available  there,  and  from  a  small  electric  pumping  plant  the 


A  Profitable  Fresno  County  Peach  Orchard.    Good  Tillage,  Pruning,  and  Plenty  of  Water. 


man  in  an  ordinarily  good  location  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well 
with  no  more  than  normal  expense  in  labor  or  otherwise. 

This  orchard,  though  planted  only  in  1908  in  large  part,  looks  to 
be  twelve  years  old  instead  of  six.  Where  the  soil  is  best  the  trees, 
in  size  and  thrift,  are  unsurpassed  anywhere.  Where  the  soil  is  poorer 
they  are  fully  up  to  standard  of  trees  of  equal  age  in  good  soil  and 
given  good  care. 

Results  are  shown  in  production.  The  third  summer  after  planting, 
the  trees  produced  25  tons  of  fruit,  the  next  year  70  tons,  110  tons 
in  1912,  and  a  little  over  80  tons  this  season.  The  smaller  crop  of 
this  year  was  due  to  frost,  not  lack  of  vigor,  and  the  trees  are  in  the 
best  of  shape  now.  Such  results  differ  materially  from  those  where 
big  yields  exhaust  the  trees. 

A  Good  Start. — A  great  thing  for  the*  land  was  a  stand  of  alfalfa 
which  the  orchard  replaced.  This  greatly  enriched  the  soil  for  many 
feet  down.  Another  thing  was  dynamite.  Although  the  soil  is  sandy, 
there  is  much  cement  in  parts  of  the  place,  and  where  this  occurred 
dynamite  was  used  to  break  it  up  deeply.  The  land  was  also  fertilized 
well  the  first  year  with  stable  and  poultry  manure.    Since  coming  into 


rest  of  the  summer.  Irrigation  is  heavy  enough  to  moisten  the  soil 
deep.  Fertilization  and  irrigation'  give  strong  buds,  and  the  regular 
bearing  and  comparatively  little  damage  by  frost  is  attributed  to  hav- 
ing this  healthy  wood  and  bud  growth. 

Pruning. — The  heavy  crop  the  third  summer  is  alone  an  indication 
of  unusual  pruning  methods,  and  the  pruning  methods  are  the  result 
of  the  great  growth  that  is  due  to  rich  soil  and  good  care.  The  prun- 
ing back  after  the  first  summer's  growth,  was  done  according  to  the 
regular  method,  that  is,  severe  shortening  was  the  rule.  Next  summer, 
long,  vigorous  branches  were  developed,  and  instead  of  cutting  these 
back,  as  is  the  common  custom,  to  give  thick,  angular  leaders,  a  num- 
ber of  these  were  left  long  and  straight,  being  only  tip  shortened. 
This  gave  leaders  of  full  length,  straight  from  trunk  to  end,  and  with 
only  small  fruit  wood  along  them.  These  leaders,  by  the  way,  start 
out  very  close  to  the  ground. 

As  other  seasons  came  and  these  leaders  thickened  and  the  shoots 
along  them  lengthened,  they  would,  if  neglected,  have  been  too  numer- 
ous, but  as  soon  as  crowding  started,  the  crowders  were  removed. 

(Continued  on  Page  580.) 
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CALIFORKIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Dec.  16,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka   

.94 

8  24 

13.29 

66 

38 

Red  Bluff 

l  :?4 

6.68 

7.77 

62 

38 

Sacramento  .... 

.46 

5  19 

5.18 

74 

36 

San  Francisco  . 

.64 

7.29 

5.82 

64 

40 

San  Jose   

.80 

5  10 

4.34 

70 

32 

Fresno  

.08 

2.27 

2  69 

66 

40 

Independence 

.10 

3  57 

2  60 

78 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.42 

5.37 

4  52 

76 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.28 

3.31 

3.39 

£0 

46 

San  Diego .. 

.00 

2.33 

2  04 

74 

46 

Out  in  the  World  Again. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

The  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Co- 
operation and  Rural  Credit  in  Europe  began  its 
called  meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  Washing- 
ton on  December  11.  Our  first  thought  was  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  to  listen  patiently  to  quite  an  army 
of  claimants,  since  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  such  a  spacious  audience  room  for  them, 
and  we  presume  this  to  be  really  the  case.  Our 
next  thought  was  that  it  might  be  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  foresighted  enough  to  anticipate  that 
one  of  the  greatest  claims  to  be  made  upon  his 
sense  of  justice  and  his  appreciation  of  the  real 
need  of  the  country,  would  be  the  claim  for  fair 
finance  for  agriculture  and  that  a  spacious  place 
for  its  setting  forth  would  be  a  wise  provision. 
The  room  was  actually  about  35  x  70  feet,  and 
though  the  meetings  were  executive  throughout, 
and  none  but  members  of  the  Commission  admit- 
ted, the  space  was  none  too  great  for  them  and 
their  oratory.  For  the  meeting  was  large  and 
representative  of  the  whole  country— surprising- 
ly large,  considering  the  distances  which  mem- 
bers had  to  traverse  and  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission has  no  funds  to  meet  traveling  expenses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  distant 
States  and  Canadian  Provinces  were  relatively 
better  represented  than  the  nearer.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  newer 
regions  of  the  continent  are  most  grievously  op- 
pressed with  high  interest  rates  and  hard  terms 
of  loans  and  are  enterprisingly  onto  their  job  of 
securing  reforms  in  the  interest  of  "Western  pros- 
perity and  development.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  was  as  stated.  California.  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  "Washington  and  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Alberta  were  all  represented,  and  thus 
the  Pacific  slope  indicated  the  keenness  of  its  in- 
terest by  the  preponderance  of  its  representation, 
which  called  upon  its  nine  members  who  were 
present,  to  traverse  an  aggregate  of  56,000  miles — 
enough  to  carry  one  of  them  more  than  twice 


around  the  world.  Other  States  which  sent  dele- 
gates were  as  follows:  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  "West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Everyone  representing  these 
25  American  Commonwealths  had  made  the  Eu- 
ropean trip,  of  April  to  August  last,  for  study  of 
farm  finance  abroad,  so  they  were  all  personally 
acquainted  and  aware  of  each  other's  attitudes 
and  convictions. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  various  trans- 
actions undertaken  at  the  Washington  meeting 
were  by  practically  unanimous  vote,  which  should 
lend  weight  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
as  they  will  be  set  forth  in  detailed  reports  which 
will  soon  be  available  to  those  who  apply  for 
them,  in  the  way  we  shall  presently  suggest. 

What  the  Commission  Has  Done  Thus  Far. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Commission,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  its  Chairman,  Senator 
Fletcher  of  Florida,  reviewing  its  origin  and 
work.  He  instanced  the  conception  by  David 
Lubin  of  the  idea  of  personal  study  abroad  by  a 
large  group  of  Americans  and  the  collection  of  the 
Commission  through  the  initiative  and  propa- 
ganda of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  as 
we  have  previously  described  in  detail  in  these 
columns.  This  organization  is  not  commercial  ex- 
cept in  name,  for  its  chief  function  is  to  develop 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  Southern  States  by 
self-help  of  Southern  people,  rather  than  by  the 
attraction  of  investments  and  enterprises  from  the 
outside.  It  should  evidently  have  been  named 
the  Southern  Development  and  Progress  Congress, 
but  it  began,  perhaps,  with  trading  undertakings 
and  took  too  narrow  a  name  from  that  fact. 
When  it  began  to  look  deeply  into  the  needs  of 
the  South  it  discerned  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lubin 's 
claim  that  when  farming  is  financed  fairly  ac- 
cording to  its  peculiar  requirements,  just  as  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  have  always  been,  then 
all  other  forms  of  advancement  which  agriculture 
needs  will  easily  follow.  And  so  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  took  up  its  propanganda,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  are  the  attitudes  of  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  declarations 
of  three  national  party  platforms,  the  aggressive 
efforts  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  favor  of  rural  credits  in  this  country,  the 
creation  of  the  American  Commission  and  its 
forceful  work  and  the  arousing  of  the  wide  public 
sentiment  toward  better  financing  of  farming 
which  now  pervades  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadian  provinces.  Such  a  result  could  never 
have  been  reached  by  expert  studies  of  bureau 
economists.  If  the  American  Commission  should 
not  add  an  iota  to  the  bookish  information  which 
previously  existed,  it  has  added  a  broad,  vital 
human  interest  in  the  subject  which  is  the  basis  of 
its  present  ascendency  in  the  public  mind.  Sena- 
tor Fletcher  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  all 
these  statements,  for  perhaps  we  have  injected 
some  reflections  of  our  own,  but  we  desire  our 
constituency  to  clearly  understand  that  the  work 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  has  been 
fundamental  in  the  present  favoring  attitude  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
narrowing  of  its  name  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "Commercial"  does  not  indicate  that  its 
work  has  proceeded  from  a  commercial  initiative, 
and  its  breadth  and  genuineness  are  therefore 
questionable. 

Senator  Fletcher  did,  however,  say  this,  which 
we  would  like  all  readers  to  remember:  "Some 
enemies  of  the  present  agitation  of  fair  finance 
for  farmers  have  endeavored  to  throw  discredit 
on  it  by  charging  that  it  originated  in  Wall  Street. 


This  is  a  slander.  The  American  Commission  be- 
longs to  and  proceeded  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  country  and  it  is  going  to  co-operate 
with  all  who  are  true  to  that  interest.  We  shall 
co-operate  with  the  present  Administration  to  se- 
cure a  national  banking  statute  which  shall  hi 
fair  to  farming  and  farm-land  security.  The 
present  national  banking  laws  discriminate 
against  them.  We  shall  co-operate  with  the  States 
and  Provinces  which  desire  to  pass  laws  and  estab- 
lish farm-finance  institutions  within  their  own 
commonwealths.  Under  the  old  commercial  sys- 
tem of  finance  the  farmers  have  had  no  show.  It 
is  impossible  to  meet  farming  needs  by  institu- 
tions planned  to  answer  commercial  requirements. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  American  people  have 
waited  so  long  to  be  just  to  agriculture.  The 
farmer  does  not  demand  special  privileges;  he 
demands  that  special  privileges  which  have  been 
so  long  against  him  be  removed.  He  does  demand 
that  he  shall  have  the  same  chance  which  is  given 
to  other  interests  and  that  the  national  banking 
system  shall  no  longer  discriminate  against  him." 

Thus  spoke  Senator  Fletcher,  president  of  the 
American  Commission,  and  in  thus  speaking,  Sen- 
ator Fletcher  is  right. 

A  Monumental  Report. 

In  our  last  issue  we  outlined,  in  anticipation, 
the  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  American 
Commission,  which  was  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  its  "Committee  on  Compilation"  as  soon 
as  the  Washington  meeting  was  duly  opened.  Its 
contents  were  sketched  last  week ;  also  the 
geographical  breadth  of  the  study  which  yielded 
its  thousand  pages  of  "evidence  and  information," 
as  its  substance  is  called.  It  was  submitted  in 
printed  form  for  acceptance  by  the  Commission, 
and  this  was  given  by  unanimous  vote.  It  is  a 
royal  quarto ;  about  as  wide  and  high  as  an  old- 
fashioned  high-school  geography  and  three  times 
as  thick.  At  first  sight  one  might  perhaps  think 
it  impossible  of  reading,  but  dip  into  it  a  little  and 
a  different  impression  will  prevail — if  one  has  any 
interest  in  the  economics  of  agriculture  as  the 
world  applies  them  to  its  every-day  work.  It  is 
not  a  sermon,  nor  an  argument,  nor  a  systematic 
treatise  such  as  only  professional  scholars  can  pur- 
sue without  sleeping.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
experiences  of  thousands  of  people  in  dozens  of 
communities,  regions  and  nations;  telling  how 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  money  at  interest 
rates  which  seem  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
borrow  money  in  this  country.  It  tells  how  they 
organize  for  it ;  how  their  local  and  general  gov- 
ernments make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  it; 
how  they  use  it  in  improving  and  increasing  the 
products  of  their  farms;  how  they  use  it  in  buy- 
ing what  they  need  and  in  selling  what  they 
produce,  so  that  they  get  fair  trade  all  around 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  market  value  of  what  they 
produce.  Such  things  are  outlined  in  the  words 
of  those  who  are  doing  them,  and  thus  the 
reader  gets,  not  reflections  and  conclusions,  which 
he  may,  perhaps,  doubt,  but  actual  information 
from  the  fountain-heads  thereof.  As  we  may 
say :  the  reader  is  actually  looking  into  the  lives 
of  the  thousands  of  people  whom  the  members  of 
the  American  Commission  saw  and  with  whom 
they  conversed  during  their  memorable  summer 
in  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  work  to  read  through  like  a  many- 
paged  novel.  It  is  a  book  to  dip  into  at  intervals 
in  the  original-thinking  on  the  general  subject  of 
what  farmers  can  do  by  collective  and  co-opera- 
tive action  in  relation  to  everything  which  per- 
tains to  their  life  and  work.  Get  an  idea  of  what 
people  might  do  under  your  particular  conditions, 
for  instance.  Look  into  the  report  and  see  what 
other  people  are  doing  and  what  they  nccomplish 
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by  it.  You  can  find  the  reference  easily,  for  the 
volume  has  a  full  table  of  contents  and  an  ad- 
mirable index  which  classifies,  particularizes  and 
locates,  both  broadly  and  minutely. 

The  proper  title  of  this  part  of  the  report  is 
"Senate  Document  No.  214:  Agricultural  Co- 
operation and  Rural  Credit  in  Europe :  informa- 
tion and  Evidence."  We  trust  that  every  reader 
of  the  Rukal  Press  who  is  following  these  dis- 
cussions will  at  once  make  application  for  a  copy 
of  this  document.  Write  for  it  to  Senator  George 
C.  Perkins  or  to  Senator  J.  D.  Works,  Senate 
Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  be  cited  con- 
tinually in  public  discussions  on  the  subject  and 
it  will  furnish  data  for  local  discussions  which  all 
agricultural  organizations  should  institute.  It  is 
so  large  a  document  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
published except  in  its  original  form,  and  re- 
publication will  be  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
for  it  which  is  brought  to  attention  of  the  Senate ; 
therefore  address  your  applications  to  either  of 
the  Senators  from  California,  as  suggested. 


The  Observations  of  the  American  Commission. 

Another  installment  of  the  report  which  was 
carefully  discussed  and  approved  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  is  entitled  "Observations."  It  was 
largely  written  by  President  K.  L.  Butterfield  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  acted 
very  acceptably  and  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Commission  during  its  European  tour. 
It  is  a  document  of  29  quarto  pages  and  will  ulti- 
mately comprise  a  chapter  of  Part  II  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  when  that  shall  be  com- 
pleted, some  months  hence  probably.  Meantime 
it  will  be  printed  and  circulated  in  connection 
with  the  large  volume  on  "Evidence",  because 
it  is  an  effort  to  draw  general  conclusions  of 
direct  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  under- 
stand, or  to  undertake  local  application  of,  meth- 
ods of  co-operation  and  rural  finance,  based 
upon  European  practice.  In  the  "Evidence"  pre- 
viously discussed,  the  fullest  details  of  methods 
are  given,  even  to  the  rules,  forms,  etc.,  which 
are  in  use.  In  the  "Observations"  the  findings 
or  conclusions  are  given  without  details  of  actual 
operations.  This  brief  review  of  29  pages  is 
therefore  a  summary  of  the  1000  pages  of  evi- 
dence, but  it  is  more  than  that  for  it  makes  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  applicability  of  European  con- 
ceptions and  methods  to  American  conditions, 
and  therefore  aims  to  assist  all  who  desire  to 
consider  organization  of  farmers  for  their  own 
purposes  in  this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
also  serve  as  a  true  guide  to  those  who  desire 
succinct  and  available  general  knowledge  on  a 
subject  which  is  attracting  such  wide  public  at- 
tention. It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  published 
for  a  much  wider  circulation  than  the  volume  of 
"Evidence"  and  yet  we  hope  that  very  many  of 
our  readers  will  not  be  content  unless  they  obtain 
both  "Evidence"  and  "Observations"  and  will 
undertake  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  suf- 
ficiency and  accuracy  of  the  latter.  As  a  guide 
to  efforts  at  organization  one  certainly  needs  both 
documents.  The  "Observations"  comprise  "Sen- 
ate Document  No.  261,  American  Commission, 
etc.,  and  application  for  it  should  be  addressed 
to  the  California  senators,  as  named  above. 


Special  Report  on  Agricultural  Credit. 

Although  the  "Evidence"  and  the  "Observa- 
tions" are  as  full  of  rural  finance  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat,  there  will  be  published  soon  a  special  report 
on  Agricultural  Credit  which  in  part  at  least  will 
serve  two  purposes.  It  will  be  primarily  the  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Commission  which,  as  noted  last 
week,  is  specially  charged  with  exposition  of 


European  rural  financial  systems  and  their  ap- 
plicability to  American  conditions.  It  will  also 
be  in  part  the  chapter  on  rural  finance  of  the  re- 
port of  the  American  Commission.  This  U.  S. 
Commission  has  a  dual  existence :  first  it  exists 
for  itself  and  for  the  present  governmental  ad- 
ministration which  created  it;  second,  it  exists  as 
a  part  of  the  American  Commission,  to  which  all 
its  members  belong.  Now  this  U.  S.  Commission 
is  a  sort  of  agricultural  Pooh  Bah,  for  it  has  of- 
ficial standing  with  both  commissions,  not  to 
speak  too  pointedly  of  political  responsibilities 
which  also  rest  upon  it.  We  are  not  objecting  to 
the  political  eye  which  the  U.  S.  Commission  has 
hanging  out :  American  farmers  have  to  get  things 
by  politics :  there  is  no  other  way.  Therefore,  we 
are  hoping  that  the  U.  S.  Commission  has  its  polit- 
ical eye  trained  on  all  political  parties  and  will 
use  all  of  them — or  at  least,  which  ever  of  them 
has  at  any  particular  moment  anything  which  can 
be  used.  Just  now,  for  instance,  it  is  proper  for 
the  U.  S.  Commission  to  act  as  the  eye-piece 
through  which  President  Wilson  can  see  his  way 
to  act  for  finanqial  justice  to  farmers — just  as  his 
message,  which  we  quoted  last  week,  declared  him 
to  be  desirous  of  doing.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
logical  to  surmise  that  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  will  be  shot  into  the  public  eye  with 
an  accompaniment  of  braying  and  kicking  and 
other  asinine  behavior,  whenever  the  Democratic 
Donkey  concludes  that  the  moment  is  psycholog- 
ical to  arouse  the  American  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing decent  for  the  American  farmer.  Nor  are 
we  at  all  objecting  to  that,  either — for  if  it  were 
the  G.  O.  P.  or  the  T.  R.  P.  which  had  a  chance  to 
do  anything  in  this  line  we  should  only  have  to 
associate  it  with  the  most  impressive  utterances 
of  other  mammals,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
American  farmer  is  now  in  politics  for  his  own 
sake,  while,  previously,  it  would  have  puzzled 
anyone  to  state  what,  the  land's  sake,  he  was  in 
for. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  special  report  of 
the  Commission  on  rural  finance,  written  by  Dr. 
John  Lee  Coulter  of  Minnesota,  will  appear  later 
and  appear  in  a  way  to  make  the  public  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  At  this  moment  we  do  not  even 
know  what  will  be  the  document  number  of  it. 
You  do  not  need  to  watch  for  it;  it  will  hit  you 
in  the  eye  if  you  are  looking  anywhere  in  the  sky 
when  the  time  comes. 


The  Future  of  the  American  Commission. 

There  was  some  discussion  at  the  Washington 
meeting  as  to  what  the  American  Commission 
should  do  when  its  many-sided  report  shall  be 
actually  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Shall  it  naturally  expire  or  shall  it 
merge  itself  into  some  other  affair  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mr.  Pinchot's  "Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Committee")  or  shall  it  continue  to  live  to 
propagate  its  work  in  various  ways?  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  at  the  Washington  meeting  was 
in  favor  of  the  last  mentioned  course  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  to  the  completion  of 
the  report  and  project  other  work  for  the  organi- 
zation in  the  future,  or  to  arrange  for  its  obsequies 
— if  it  should  be  decided  to  be  best  to  terminate 
its  existence,  which  now  seems  very  unlikely. 


At  Home  Again. 

This  writer  calls  the  reader  to  witness  that  he 
has  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  free  writing  in 
order  that  this  letter  might  present  facts  with  a 
minimum  of  adornment  or  comment.  This  duty 
having  been  discharged  and  the  writer  returned 
to  the  joys  of  California  residence,  future  com- 
ments on  the  subject  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
usual  way. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  Citron  of  Commerce. 

To  the  Editor :  Where  can  I  get  a  few  seeds  of 
the  plant  producing  the  candied  citron  which  they 
sell  in  stores?  Is  it  a  fruit  tree  or  a  vine? — R.  W., 
Sebastopol. 

The  true  citron  of  commerce  grows  upon  an 
evergreen  fruit  tree  just  as  an  orange  does,  and 
budded  trees  can  be  had  from  the  nurseries. 
There  is  a  member  of  the  melon  family  called  the 
pie  melon,  which  is  also  called  citron  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  citrus  fruits  cannot  grow,  be- 
cause the  rind  of  it  is  preserved  so  that  it  has  some 
-distant  resemblance  to  the  true  candied  rind  of 
the  citron  fruit.  It  has  no  commercial  importance. 

Avenue  Trees  in  Mountain  Valleys. 

To  the  Editor :  What  would  you  advise  for 
avenue  trees  in  a  mountain  valley,  4000  feet  high : 
catalpa,  box  elder,  or  something  in  the  evergreen 
line?— A.  D.,  Cahuilla. 

We  would  prefer  deciduous  trees — maples,  ca- 
talpas,  box  elders,  elms,  etc.  Hardy  evergreens 
at  your  altitude  would  probably  be  pines,  firs, 
etc.,  which  have  rather  a  somber  effect  when, 
planted  along  avenues;  and  then  a  deciduous' tree 
gives  you  more  sunlight  on  the  road  and  drier 
roads  during  the  rainy  season. 

Interior  Prunes  on  Adobe. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  one  can  be  suc- 
cessful here  with  prune  trees  on  myrobolan  root 
planted  in  heavy  adobe  soil  with  the  water-table 
within  four  feet  of  the  surface  in  summer  from 
irrigation,  and  slightly  lower  in  winter?  Do  they 
take  well  to  adobe  soil  at  all?  Here  there  is  a 
light  covering  of  sediment  overlying  the  adobe. — 
M.  D.  W.,  Biggs. 

The  conditions  which  you  describe  ought  to  give 
plenty  of  prunes  from  trees  on  myrobolan  root. 


Every  Farmer  Wants 
This  Book 


"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 
ON  FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA 
ANSWERED." 


The  problems  solved  in  this  book  are 
not  theoretical  ones,  but  actual  problems 
submitted  to  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  during  the  past  five  years,  by  its 
readers  from  all  over  the  State,  dealing 
with  every  branch  of  farming.  The 
answers  are  by  the  Editor,  E.  J.  Wickson, 
and  by  other  authorities.  It  will  prove 
invaluable  as  a  reference,  because  it  con- 
tains just  the  information  you  want  in 
very  convenient  form.  Contains  256 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Makes 
an  acceptable  Xmas  gift. 

PRICE,  $1.50  POSTPAID. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  to 
RURAL  PRESS  subscribers.  Ask  us 
about  it.  The  edition  is  limited,  so  act 
promptly. 
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The  Cost  of  Frost  Fighting. 


The  Limoneira  Company,  of  Santa  Paula,  is  the 
most  noted  of  all  citrus  growers  in  successful 
frost-fighting.  Assistant  Manager  Culbertson  read 
a  very  comprehensive  article  on  "Frost  Fight- 
ing" at  the  Fruit  Growers'  convention,  from 
which  the  following  points  on  methods  and  cost 
of  frost  prevention  with  distillate  and  improved 
oil  burners  are  taken. 

Thoroughness  in  providing  equipment  as  well 
as  in  the  work  itself  was  the  keynote  of  success 
on  the  Limoneira,  and  one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures is  to  start  firing  early  enough,  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  following. 

Early  Firing.  If  any  one  point  si  mulct  he  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  him  who  has  an  orchard 
equipped  for  frost  protection,  or  is  contemplat- 
ing such  equipment,  it  is  the  supreme  importance 
of  firing  early.  The  bitterest  memories  that  lin- 
ger in  our  minds  in  connection  with  our  years 
of  fighting  frost  are  of  the  nights  when,  hoping 
to  save  a  modicum  of  paltry  fuel,  we  waited  a 
few  minutes  too  long.  Every  chapter  in  our  ex- 
perience has  borne  testimony  that  once  the  lat- 
ent reserve  heat  becomes  exhausted  from  air,  fruit, 
tree,  and  surface  soil,  the  task  of  raising  and 
holding  a  temperature  is  not  only  far  more  diffi- 
cult -and  expensive,  hut  in  nearly  every  case  ac- 
complished only  after  irreparable  damage  has 
been  done  to  small  fruit  especially,  and  often  to 
the  entire  crop  and  tree.  If  you  let  the  ther- 
mometer fall  below  30°  you  arc  taking  the  reck- 
less gambler's  chance,  unless  perhaps  it  he  just 
a  short,  sudden  drop  during  the  last  few  minutes 
before  sumise.  Whether  your  equipment  he  heavy 
or  light,  we  firmly  believe  it  should  be  brought 
into  action  on  all  occasions  if  the  mercury  falls 
below  31°.  and  then  used  just  freely  enough  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  32°.  putting  out  part 
of  the  pots,  cutting  down  the  flame,  or  adding  to 
it.  as  the  case  may  require. 

Handling  the  Pots.— One  important  feature 
which  many  persons  may  neglect  is  the  care  of 
the  pots  in  order  to  have  them  last  as  they  should. 
Of  this  matter  Mr.  Culbertson  says: 

Every  pot  is  thoroughly  inspected  for  holes  or 
other  defects  when  taken  from  the  car.  It  is  then 
dipped  in  asphaltum  paint  before  sending  to  the 
field.  This  asphaltum  paint  is  a  very  effective 
protection  against  rust.  It  has  been  our  obser- 
vation that  rust  will  deteriorate  an  oil-pot  more 
rapidly  than  the  brines  in  the  orchard,  and  it  is 
Our  regular  practice,  after  every  siege  of  firing, 
he  it  for  one  night  or  a  dozen,  to  send  men 
through  the  orchard  with  paint  and  brush  to  re- 
touch every  spot  where  the  protecting  coat  has 
been  burned  off.  The  shiny  coat  of  lacquer  that 
covers  the  pot  when  it  comes  from  the  factory 
will  not  last  long  when  exposed  to  the  weal  lief, 
and  we  believe  it  an  extremely  wasteful  practice 
to  allow  pots  to  stand  in  the  field  with  no  other 
protection. 

The  making  of  the  asphaltum  paint  is  a  simple 
matter.  Heat  fifty  pounds  of  broken  asphaltum 
in  an  iron  tub  or  kettle  until  thoroughly  melted. 
Remove  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire  and  stir  into 
it  five  gallons  of  stove  distillate,  being  careful 
that  it  does  not  boil  over.  This  will  he  a  little 
too  thick  for  dipping  purposes,  but  can  be  diluted 
to  any  desired  consistence  with  engine  distillate. 
The  cost  of  dipping  each  pot  is  about  one  cent. 

While  not  recommending  any  particular  pot, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the 
greatest  advance  step  ever  made  in  oil-pot  con- 
struction has  been  the  introduction  within  the  last 
year  of  the  "down-draught"  tube,  either  perfor- 
ated or  slit  in  such  a  way  that  an  ample  supply 
of  air  is  always  available  at  the  surfce  of  the 
burning  oil.  And  the  positive  control  of  this  air- 
supply  means  great  economy  in  oil  consumption 
and  a  cleaner  flame,  and  makes  available,  if  need- 
ed, the  last  heat  unit  contained  in  the  heavy  resi- 
due that  unavoidably  accumulates  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  when  this  pot 
is  new  the  first  attempt  to  light  it  will  probably 
result  in  failure  and  possibly  serious  delay,  un- 
less a  loose  wad  of  excelsior  be  crowded  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  This  will  become  saturated 
with  oil  and  make  possible  instant  ignition.  After 
a  little  soot  has  accumulated  about  the  openings, 
the  excelsior  may  not  be  necessary. 


Cost  of  Equipment  and  Operation.— The  amount 
of  equipment  and  expense  of  frost-fighting  prop- 
erly will  vary  with  location.  For  the  Limoneira, 
Mr.  Culbertson  gives  the  following  expense  cost 
for  500  acres,  which  a  person  can  easily  reduce 
to  an  acre  basis: 

50.000  oil-pots  (including  several  thou- 


sand of  last  year's  pots)  $50,000.00 

2  steel  storage  tanks,  capacity  5000  bbl. 

each   '   4,885.89 

2  cement  reservoirs,  capacity  100.000  gal. 

each,  equipped  with  pump   3,000.00 

5  miles  of  3  and  4-in.  pipe-line   6.375.03 

35  tanks,  wagons,  and  trucks   4.315.00 

150  spout  pails  for  filling  pots   300.00 

200  torches   200.00 

50  thermometers    150.00 

4  miles  of  telephone  system   750.00 

350,000  gal.  of  oil  in  orchard,  at  2'..c.  .  8,750.00 

500.000  gal.  of  oil  in  storage,  at  2C.e.  .  12.500.00 


Total   $!)1,225.<)2 

These  fieures  are  almost  staggering,  yet  if  am- 


ple protection  is  to  he  afforded  areas  annually 
visited  by  low  temperatures,  we  believe  this  is 
not  too  high  for  the  average  estimate  for  initial 
outlay.  A  ten-acre  tract  will  require  about  the 
same  investment  per  acre  as  a  larger  area  equally 
cold.  On  this  investment  the  annual  interest,  de- 
terioration, and  maintenance  expenses,  aside  from 
any  operating  expense,  is  of  no  small  consequence : 

6%  interest  on  total  investment  $10.94 

15%  deterioration  on  $100  worth  of  pots.  .  .  15.00 
(i' ,  deterioration  on  balance  of  equipment.  2.40 
Estimated  maintenance — handling,  paint  in g. 

tilling,  etc   5.00 

Total   '.  $33.34 

This  is  what  it  will  cost  us  per  acre  annually 
just  to  he  prepared,  without  even  once  lighting 
the  pots.  It  may  seem  like  costly  insurance,  but 
instead  it  is  a  most  profitable  investment. 

It  costs  more  than  $500  to  grow  a  car  of  lem- 
ons and  put  it  on  the  car.  From  the  gross  earn* 
iims  we  paid  all  expenses  and  a  fail-  dividend  to 
stockholders. 


A  RECORD  WITH  CLING  PEACHES. 


(O  ntimted  From  Page  577.) 


More  are  taken  out  every  year,  though  the  trees 
have  about  reached  their  final  condition  as  far 
as  this  proposition  is  concerned.  The  result  is 
five  or  more  long  straight  leaders  to  a  tree,  com- 
ing up  in  broad  vase  shape,  with  fruit-bearing 
wood  all  along  them,  the  center  of  the  tree  being 
quite  open  as  far  as  these  leaders  are  concerned, 
though  filled  up  sufficiently  with  fruit  wood.  This 
gives  a  fine  tree  for  fruit  production,  hut  a  tree 
that  needs  plenty  of  support  to  bear  up  a  heavy 
crop.  The  leaders  are  tied  together  with  ropes, 
and  when  the  fruit  starts  to  size  up.  a  good 
many  wooden  props  are  used.  Of  course,  a  per- 
son can  afford  to  pro])  heavily  if  heavy  crops  are 
going  to  come,  and  the  argument  is  rather  in 
favor  of  heavy  hearing  and  lots  of  propping  in 
place  of  pruning  to  make  propping  almost  unnec- 
essary with  somewhat  reduced  yields.  This  meth- 
od of  shaping  trees  also  permits  them  to  bear  a 
year  sooner  than  usual.  The  annual  pruning  con- 
sists mainly  in  cutting  back  the  new  heavy  growth 
on  the  ends  of  the  leaders,  leaving  say  the  stubs 
of  about  two  of  these  shoots  with  half  a  dozen 
buds  on  each.  The  small  growth  along  the  lead- 
ers is  only  kept  from  getting  too  long  or  thick, 
so  that  it  would  interfere,  become  spindly,  or 
die  out.  There  is  enough  of  this  small  growth  to 
prevent  sunburn  and  borers  absolutely.  The  nn- 
'  hum  I  pruning  expense  thus  is  not  large. 

Other  Features.  -Thinning,  of  course,  is  done, 
but  only  enough  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  in- 
terfering with  each  other.  Otherwise  it  is  fig- 
ured that  the  trees,  with  fertilizing  and  irriga- 
tion, will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  all  the  fruit 
that  can  set  and  be  vigorous  for  the  next  year. 
The  peaches,  which  are  half  Tuscans  and  half 
Phillips,  are  sold  under  a  contract  at  $25  per  ton, 
to  measure  2  by  2Vi  inches  in  diameter  or  better, 


and  there  were  no  undersized  ones  in  the  lot  of 
nine  tons  per  acre  and  most  were  very  much 
larger.  In  this  yield  is  included  trees  where  the 
frost  had  cut  off  all  the  fruit  on  many  branches 
and  a  number  of  re-sets,  made  necessary  through 
gopher  damage  the  first  year. 

This  is  a  sandy  soil  and  no  plow  is  used,  only 
a  disc  harrow  and  a  small  spike-toothed  one  for 
summer  work.  The  soil  is  stirred  about  four 
inches  deep.  Other  orchard  work  is  along  reg- 
ular lines.  The  cost  of  running  the  orchard  is 
liberally  estimated  at  $100  per  acre  per  year,  in- 
cluding taxes,  interest  on  investment,  deprecia- 
tion, water  from  ditch  and  pumping,  pruning, 
thinning,  fertilization,  cultivation,  [licking,  and 
labor  generally.  One  man  could  easily  do  all 
this  except  picking  and  perhaps  thinning,  and 
.Mr.  Schmidt  does  most  of  the  work  except  the 
pruning,  which  he  superintends. 

How  It  Was  Done.  .Mr.  Schmdit  was  previ- 
ously not  a  fruit-grower,  hut  had  been  in  the 
dairy,  creamery,  and  poultry  business.  However, 
he  had  kept  up  a  reading  and  observing  knowl- 
edge of  fruit  growing,  which  he  supplemented  as 
much  as  possible  by  diligent  inquiry  when  he 
decided  to  plant  file  orchard.  His  success  is  due 
to  this  and  to  careful  attention. 

In  spite  of  such  wonderful  yields  from  young 
trees,  they  never  should  do  worse  until  genuine 
old  age  comes,  for  the  soil  is  not  robbed  of  min- 
eral plant  food,  and  the  heavy  coating  of  leaves 
that  is  stirred  in  during  the  early  winter  keeps 
the  soil  supplied  with  vegetable  matter  and 
humus.  This  is  the  only  natural  vegetation  thai 
can  he  provided,  for  summer  cultivation  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  ground  is  too  cold  in  winter  here 
for  a  cover  crop,  but  it  is  enough. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement, the  fact  remains  that  what  originally 
was  not  a  superior  piece  of  land  has.  through  the 
proper  soil  preparation,  good  fertilization,  and 
sufficient  irrigation,  produced  one  of  the  finest 
orchards  in  California,  the  poorer  spots  being 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  It  has 
given  heavy  crops;  uniform  and  frost-resistant 
crops,  the  trees  are  getting  more  instead  of  less 
vigorous,  and  the  things  that  seem  in  some  ways 
to  cause  more  labor  expense  have  paid  for  them- 
selves with  increased  yield. 


BOUGHT  FEED  FOR  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  how  many  hogs  can  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  alfalfa.  Can  you  also  tell  me 
of  there  is  any  money  to  be  made  on  hogs  where 
one  has  to  buy  all  they  consume? — Subscriber, 
San  Jose. 

The  number  of  hogs  that  you  can  raise  on  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  will  vary  according  to  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  and  the  size  of  the  hogs.  With  sizes 
ranging  from  50  to  150  pounds  you  should  be 
able  to  keep  from  15  to  20  head,  providing,  of 
course,  that  you  have  good  average  yields  of  al- 
falfa. While  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
raise  them  on  alfalfa  alone  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  profitable  for  you  to  also  feed  some 
grain  and  skim  milk  in  addition  if  you  wish  to 
realize  the  most  from  the  alfalfa. 

The  best  ration  to  feed  in  connection  with  al- 
falfa pasture  is  one-third  rolled  barley  and  two- 
thirds  skim  milk,  soaked  and  fed  night  and  morn- 
ing. By  feeding  in  this  manner  you  would  very 
likely  be  able  to  keep  more  to  the  acre  than  above 
mentioned. 

If  yon  are  able  to  purchase  skim  milk  or  butter 
milk,  and  have  an  alfalfa  pasture  we  would  say 
that  you  could  by  purchasing  barley  be  able  to 
realize  a  profit  from  hogs,  but  without  the  alfalfa 
or  other  good  forage  would  consider  the  under- 
taking doubtful,  unless  carried  on  in  a  very  small 
way  for  home  pork,  where  only  one  or  two  sows 
were  kept.  In  that  case  the  scraps  and  wastes 
from  the  place  would  add  enough  cheap  feed  to 
make  vour  pork  cost  less  than  its  market  value. 
—J.  C.  L. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FIG. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  a  fig 
tree  ought  to  produce  at  five  years  and  at  ten 
years  of  age,  what  varieties  are  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers, what  is  the  best  soil  for  them  and  where 
it  is  to  be  found?— W,  D.  R..  Manteca. 

[Statements  of  what  any  crop  should  do  are 
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likely  to  be  very  misleading,  owing  to  varying 
production  according  to  soil,  weather,  care,  and 
many  other  factors.  Five-year-old  trees  under 
favorable  situations  should  produce  about  half  a 
ton  of  dried  figs  per  acre ;  ten-year-old  trees, 
1%  or  2  tons.  For  home  trees,  the  best  variety 
is  usually  the  Mission ;  for  borders,  the  Adriatic ; 
and  in  block  form,  in  the  right  places,  the  Smyrna, 
though  all  have  friends  in  orchard  form  or  spe- 


cial locations  and  purposes.  Rather  heavy  soil 
is  desirable  for  figs  as  a  rule.  From  Merced  south 
in  the  San  Joaquin  provides  suitable  climate  for 
Smyrnas,  and  corresponding  locations  in  the  Sac- 
ramento. In  cooler  locations  it  is  likely  to  ripen 
too  late.  Other  varieties  may  do  well  with  less 
heat  units,  and  some  variety  or  other  can  be 
found  for  almost  any  fruit  section  of  California. — 
Editor. 1 


Truck  Raising  in  Citrus  Lo- 
cations. 


The  unusual  usually  pays  best  if  conditions 
are  satisfactory  for  it.  That  is,  oranges  will  bring 
a  higher  profit  per  acre,  growing  conditions  being 
the  same,  in  an  alfalfa  district  than  where  every- 
body is  raising  oranges,  and  alfalfa  will  be  worth 
more  per  acre  in  an  orange  district  than  in  a 
dairy  district.  In  a  citrus  district  almost  nothing 
but  citrus  fruit  is  grown,  so  an  experience  of 
George  E.  Waddeil,  of  Exeter.  Tulare  county,  in 
truck  farming  should  be  instructive.  It  was  a  new 
venture,  started  this  summer  experimentally  in 
large  part,  and  will  reach  high  development  next 
spring  and  summer. 

Conditions  are  a  little  unusual,  lor  the  land, 
which  is  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Exeter, 
though  entirely  satisfactory  for  citrus  by  tempera- 
ture and  otherwise,  is  largely  sediment,  and  thus 
more  of  a  truck-farming  soil  than  dry  bog  or  hog- 
wallow  which  makes  the  usual  citrus  local  ion. 
The  water  is  also  within  each  reaching  distance 
of  a  centrifugal  pump.  Up  until  late  spring  it 
was  raw  land,  having  in  years  gone  by  been  grain 
farmed  and  in  recent  years  pasture.  Water  was 
only  on  in  May,  so  the  truck  got  a  late  start. 

The  owner  got  the  idea  thai  an  early  frost  less 
location  would  be  as  profitable  with  deciduous 
fruits  as  oranges,  judging  from  the  results  at  the 
Redbanks  orchards  a  number  of  miles  north,  and 
put  out  a  block  of  Tragedy  prunes.  The  truck 
farming  was  done  in  part  between  a  few  rows  of 
these  trees,  partly  on  ground  given  to  it  entirely. 
The  gardening  was  done  on  a  share  basis  with 
John  Slack,  an  experienced  truck  farmer,  who 
did  all  of  that  kind  of  work,  Mr.  Waddeil  attend- 
ing to  cultivation  of  orchard  and  work  unrelated 
to  truck  farming.  The  sediment,  by  the  way, 
varies  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to  a  quite  heavy 
loam. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  grown  between  the  trees, 
about  an  acre  all  together.  The  yield  cannot  be 
given,  nor  prices,  for  only  part  has  been  dug  at 
time  of  writing,  but  the  yield  has  been  very  heavy 
owing  to  rich  soil,  and  quality  tine,  and  price 
through  local  sales  much  above  those  of  regular 
sweet  potato  sections.  A  patch  of  casabas  was 
planted  and  the  first  few  almost  had  to  be  given 
away  because  people  were  unfamiliar  with  them. 
When  their  nature  was  known  all  produced  were 
quickly  taken  at  fine  prices  by  local  consumers. 
Water  melons  were  planted  so  late  that  they 
missed  the  fancy  market,  but  brought  good  re- 
turns, and  hogs  are  attending  to  the  remainder. 
Egyptian  corn  was  put  in  on  land  leveled  too  late 
for  truck  farming  and  this  corn  goes  well  with 
late  unsold  melons  as  bog  feed.  In  September 
cabbages  were  planted  from  selected  seed,  and 
although  the  heads  are  small,  weighing  from  2  to 
4  pounds,  they  are  very  firm,  and  this  is  proving 
the  best  investment  in  the  lot. 

The  proposition  is  simply  this:  the  favorable 
location  for  citrus  growing  means  immunity  from 
late  frosts  in  spring,  light  though  they  be,  and 
thus  there  is  a  start  of  several  weeks  over  dis- 
tricts out  in  the  open,  for  early  prices  are  the 
ones  that  bring  the  biggest  returns.  Some  of  the 
best  melon  profits  in  California  come  from  places 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 

Next  year,  since  the  land  will  be  in  good  shape 
and  the  ranch  in  working  order,  a  great  increase 
in  business  will  be  done.  From  temperature  rec- 
ords, it  is  believed  that  white  potatoes  can  be 
planted  safely  in  February  and  water  melons  are 
to  be  planted  later  on  between  the  rows,  so  as  to 
get  an  early  start  and  the  first  market  after  Im- 
perial melons. 

An  interesting  point  related  to  citrus  locations 
and  frost  favoritism  is  an  experimental  almond 


orchard  at  the  Merryman  place,  a  few  miles  nearer 
Exeter.  This  is  five  years  old  and  five  acres  in 
extent  and  is  about  the  only  almond  orchard  in 
the  citrus  district  of  Tulare  county.  This  was  a 
bad  spring  for  frosts  in  California,  and  the  crop 
of  the  State  very  small,  but  it  was  demonstrated 
that  almonds  in  a  good  citrus  district  will  pay 
like  oranges  when  a  crop  selling  at  17  cents  a 
pound  brought  $525,  with  trees  of  this  age. 

The  citrus  district  is  now  becoming  recognized 
as  the  best  place  for  pomegranates,  although 
these  latter  must  always  remain  a  very  unim- 
portant  crop.  There  are  on  the  Merryman  place, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  noted  citrus  ranches  in 
California,  four  acres  of  pomegranates.  The  fruit 
from  these  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  $300  per  acre; 
that  is.  gross,  not  net  returns. 


TREES  FOR  BORDER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  have  you  give 
me  what  information  you  can  regarding  the  grow- 
ing of  oranges  in  Stanislaus  county,  alternating 
oranges  with  olives.  I  am  figuring  on  planting 
a  row  of  each,  or  alternating  an  orange  and 
olive,  on  both  sides  of  the  driveway  leading  to 
my  ranch,  and  along  on  some  of  the  ditch  banks. 
I  am  figuring  also  on  putting  a  row  of  fig  trees 
around  the  hog  bits  on  the  ditch  banks  and  on 
my  boundary  line.  What  figs  would  you  recom- 
mend for  that  location?  I  am  located  I1  \  miles 
west  of  Hickman  on  the  Tuolumne  river.  The  soil 
is  very  sandy,  and  I  receive  my  water  from  the 
main  canal  of  the  Turlock  irrigation  district,  and 
also  will  have  in  the  next  month  a  pumping 
plant  in  addition. — C.  G.  K..  Hickman. 

|  Using  orange  trees  for  borders  can  hardly  be 
advised  under  any  conditions,  much  less  yours; 
for  the  trees  to  do  anything  require  thorough 
cultivation  and  irrigation  in  just  the  right  time 
and  manner.  Possibly  you  intend  to  do  all  this, 
but  more  probably  not.  The  Mission  olive  makes 
an  excellent  border  tree  and  evidently  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  plant.  The -White  Adriatic  fig  is 
the  most  satisfactory  fig  for  the  conditions  you 
describe,  but  if  the  soil  is  excessively  sandy,  even 
that  will  not  come  up  to  standard.  It  will  do 
well,  however,  on  good  sandy  loam,  and  can  prob- 
ably be  fully  recommended  for  your  condition.-.. 
—  Editor.  I 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  the 
correct  price  to  pay  for  and  where  to  buy  phos- 
phorus and  potash,  also  if  it  is  possible  to  buy 
the  two  elements  combined?  What  would  be  the 
proper  amount  to  use  per  acre  for  the  best  re- 
sults on  alfalfa?—G.  A.  (}.,  Lodi. 

|  You  can  buy  phosphorus  and  potash  fertiliz- 
ers from  any  of  the  large  fertilizing  companies 
that  advertise  in  our  columns  and  get  the  right 
prices  and  materials.  For  alfalfa  you  will  get 
these  two  materials  in  the  form  of  superphosphate 
for  the  first  and  sulphate  of  potash  for  the  sec- 
ond. For  other  kinds  of  fertilizing  yon  might 
sometimes  want  other  forms  of  phosphorus,  but 
superphosphate  in  California  is  the  right  form 
for  this  element  to  use  on  alfalfa.  You  can  buy 
the  superphosphate  alone  and  the  sulphate  of 
potash  alone,  or  you  can  buy  them  mixed  in  any 
proportion  you  desire.  For  price  we  can  best 
give  you  the  estimate  of  the  State  Fertilizer  Con- 
trol in  Bulletin  No.  240,  issued  last  September 
by  the  University  of  California.  For  every  per 
cent  of  potash  iii  a  ton  of  material  state  a  price 
of  $1.14.  For  every  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  derived  from  rock  superphosphate  the 


price  is  94  cents.  These  prices  are  only  approx- 
imate and  represent  the  factory  price,  and  do 
not  include  cost  of  preparing  for  sale,  freight, 
etc.,  so  the  price  you  would  pay  would  be  a  bit 
more  than  this,  in  all  probability,  unless  fertil- 
izer prices  have  fallen  since  the  Fertilizer  Con- 
trol made  the  estimates. 

To  be  more  definite  as  to  the  cost  of  each  of 
these:  If  a  ton  of  sulphate  of  potash  contained 
48%  potash,  the  factory  price  would  be  approx- 
imately 1.14  times  48,  or  $54.72.  If  your  ton  of 
superphosphate  contained  18%  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  would  cost  94  cents  times  18,  or 
$16.92,  plus  packing,  freight,  selling  charges,  etc. 
If  the  fertilizer  contains  different  amounts  of 
these,  v"  figure  the  cost  from  ;i  percentage  basis 
in  (he  same  fashion,  always  remembering  the  re- 
sult you  will  get  will  be  only  approximate  and 
below  what  you  will  pay. 

In  regard  to  selection  of  fertilizers  for  alfalfa, 
no  universal  rule  can  lie  given  as  to  applications 
of  either  gypsum,  lime,  phosphates,  or  potash.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  type  of  soil,  condition  of 
stand,  etc.  Would  say  that  half  a  ton  of  super- 
phosphate per  acre  and  250  pounds,  or  better,  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  sulphate  of  potash  would  be 
the  right  dose.  Try  them  separately  and  together 
to  discover  results,  also  leaving  unfertilized  land 
to  compare  growth.  In  recommending  this  dos- 
age, we  do  it  because  it  is  better  to  fertilize  al- 
falfa heavily  and  seldom  than  to  put  on  a  little 
dose  every  year.  If  you  put  on  one-fourth  as 
much  each  year  for  your  years,  you  would  not 
gel  as  good  results  as  from  this  dose  once  in  four 
years.  You  can  put  on  smaller  amounts  experi- 
mentally, but  after  that,  use  big  doses  and  wait 
perhaps  until  you  see  that  more  is  needed.  Both 
of  the  materials  you  name  are  real  plant  foods, 
heavily  used  by  alfalfa,  not  merely  a  tonic  like 
gypsum,  and  when  you  buy  superphosphate  yon 
get  a  lot  of  gypsum  as  a  part  of  it  and  have  its 
benefits  thrown  in  for  god  measure. — Editor.] 

PREVENTING  OAK-ROOT  FUNGUS. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
which  is  the  best  way  to  sterilize  the  ground 
where  an  oak  tree  was  blown  out  with  powder, 
to  prevent  a  fruit  tree  which  I  wish  to  plant  in 
the  same  hole  from  getting  oak  fungi  on  the  roots? 
W.  II.  -I.,  San  Francisco. 

[You  probably  cannot  sterilize  ground  where 
there  is  oak-root  fungus  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
fectly safe  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  on  the  spot.  How- 
ever,' it  is  usual  to  take  the  chances  on  the  notion 
that'oak-root  fungus  will  not  start  from  healthy 
roots,  as  the  fungus  has  to  be  there  before  fruit 
trees  will  get  it;  so  if  the  oak  roots  were  clean 
and  healthy,  a  fruit  tree  can  be  planted  in  the 
place  without  danger.  However,  it  is  best  to 
clean  out  all  roots  large  enough  to  see  easily  and 
use  fresh  soil,  if  possible,  right  around  the  roots 
of  the  fruit  tree  at  planting.  Furthermore,  if  the 
roots  are  removed  and  alfalfa  planted  and  grown 
with  sufficient  moisture  for  several  years,  it  will 
use  up  all  fungus  in  the  soil  and  make  tree  plant- 
ing as  safe,  even  if  the  fungus  was  there  at  the 
start.  Other  kinds  of  soil  sterilization  are  imprac- 
ticable with  this  disease— Enrroii.  | 

GUMMING  APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  apricot  trees  suffer  from 
a  gum  disease.  They  are  Blenheim  apricots  grow- 
ing on  a  medium  sandy  loam  with  25  feet  to  water. 
The  gum  or  sap  is  running  out  on  the  trunk  of 
the  trees  below  the  fork.  I  have  asked  other 
growers  what  the  trouble  is.  and  some  say  it's  "a 
borer,  and  others  tell  me  I  have  irrigated  the 
trees  during  hot  weather  and  cooked  them.  Kind- 
ly advise  me  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  the  trees  are  only  nine  years  old  and  I 
hate  to  lose  them. — Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

|  The  gumming  may  have  been  done  from  hav- 
ing too  little  water  rather  than  too  much.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  it  is  due  to  sunburn.  Gumming  at 
least  is  a  result  of  adverse  conditions  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  many  things  can  cause  it. 
Where  there  is  an  outbreak  of  gum  where  it  can 
be  treated,  it  is  advisable  to  cleanly  remove  all 
unhealthy  bark,  cutting  clean  to  sound  bark  and 
covering  the  wound  with  paint  or  wax  to  exclude 
air.  If  there  is  danger  of  sunburn,  whitewash 
wherever  sun  will  strike.  Growing  conditions 
with  unthrifty  trees  have,  of  course,  to  be  made 
as  satisfactory  as  possible. — Editor.] 
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A  new  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  care  for  and  feed 

YOUR  CROPS 


Rules  For  Figuring  Areas. 


To  the  Editor:  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
what  I  can  to  answer  the  question  on 
page  508  of  your  valuable  paper  concern- 
ing the  "Rule  for  Figuring  Areas,"  if 
you  wish.  There  are  several  ways,  if  one 
angle  is  a  right  angle  or  if  you  have  one 
or  two  diagonals.  Farmers  often  step 
through  the  "middle"  each  way.  Irving 
P.  Henning,  Hall  Valley,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

I  Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  The  ex- 
planation is  given  in  a  diagram  accom- 
panying, which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot 
reproduce  here.  A  person  can  approxi- 
mate the  area  of  a  four-sided  plot  of 
ground  of  uneven  shape  by  drawing  a 
diagonal  from  two  opposite  corners  and 
then  getting  the  area  of  the  two  triangles. 
The  area  of  each  triangle  will  be  found 
by  getting  the  distance  straight  across 
from  a  corner  to  the  side  opposite  the 
corner.  This  line  must  meet  the  side 
squarely  and  not  an  an  angle.  The  length 
of  this  line  times  the  length  of  the  side, 
divided  by  two,  will  give  the  area  of  the 
triangle.    The  area  of  the  two  triangles 
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We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent atock  of  cltrna 
treea  In  all  varieties. 

ORANGES, 
LEMONS, 

also  a  fine  stock  of 

OLIVES 

and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL, TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES. 
ETC.  Our  stock  being  all  grown  In 
the  choicest  spots  of  California — 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— insures  its  being  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Descriptive  Price 

Mat  covering  all  va- 
rieties  of   trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
soon.      Shall  we 
send   you   a  copy 
when  ready? 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  »o!l  grown  good  roota  and  s 
hardy  tree,  while  oat  foot-hill  dla- 
trlct  la  free  from  every  dlaeaae  »r 
■eat. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season 'i  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  la  Complete. 


The  Sllva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


will  give  the  area  of  the  piece.  The 
number  of  square  feet  divided  by  43,560 
will  give  the  acreage.  It  can  be  seen  that 
to  get  accurate  measurements  is  largely 
a  matter  for  the  surveyor;  or  a  surveyor, 
by  knowing  length  of  sides  and  size  of 
one  angle,  or  length  of  diagonal,  can 
figure  an  area  to  the  dot.  The  above 
can  be  used,  however,  for  approximate 
measurements  by  anyone  on  any  piece  of 
land  with  straight  sides  that  can  be  cut 
into  triangles. — Editor.] 


CARBIDE  REFUSE  AS  LIME 
FOR  SOIL. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if 
carbide  refuse  can  be  used  beneficially  on 
vineyard,  orchard  or  alfalfa  land.  I  have 
quite  a  pile  around  an  apple  tree  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  tree  or  benefit 
it  in  any  way,  as  the  tree  does  no  better 
or  worse  than  others  a  distance  from  it. 
Part  of  my  land  is  sandy  loam  and  part 
adobe. — J.  G.,  Fresno. 

[The  lime  in  carbide  refuse  is  excellent 
for  soil  where  lime  is  needed.  If  used 
too  fresh  it  may  contain  some  carbide 
which  might  injure  the  roots  if  turned 
under  at  once,  but  when  the  refuse  is  ex- 
posed fully  to  air  and  moisture  for  some 
time  all  this  carbide  passes  off  and  the 
rest  is  practically  like  water  or  air  slaked 
lime.  If  your  soil  has  enough  lime  al- 
ready, more  will  do  little  apparent  good, 
as  Is  the  case  with  the  apple.  If  the  soil 
is  acid  or  at  all  deficient  in  lime,  the 
carbide  refuse  will  do  great  good.  If  your 
sandy  soil  has  enough  lime  for  plant  use 
and  thrift,  the  lime  will  probably  loosen 
up  the  adobe.  Alfalfa  needs  lots  of  lime 
and  might  show  appreciation  of  all  the 
old  carbide  refuse  you  have. — Editor.] 

WHEN  TO  APPLY  FERTILIZER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  fertilizer 
over  after  fertilizing  my  orchard,  and  as 
I  intend  planting  some  corn  and  potatoes 
next  spring,  I  would  like  to  know  when 
you  think  would  be  the  best  time  to  apply 
fertilizer  on  land.  The  following  is  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  said  fertilizer: 

% 

Phosphoric  acid  from  bone  super..  10.00 

Available    8.00 

Nitrogen  from  Organic    2.00 

Nitrogen  from  Nitrate  of  Soda....  0.50 

Potash  from  Sulphate    7.00 

Aptos.  Subscriber. 
[For  your  case  we  would  advise  apply- 
ing the  fertilizer  when  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting  in  spring.  For  trees 
and  vines  a  fall  application  might  be  bet- 
ter with  most  fertilizers  and  in  fact  might 
be  well  with  you  if  only  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  were  present.  With  so  much 
nitrogen  and  the  crop  you  intend  to  fer- 
tilize not  planted  yet,  you  can  wait. — 
Editor.] 

EUCALYPTUS  LUMBER  POOR. 

Some  time  ago  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
reported  in  detail  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  mak- 
ing good  lumber  out  of  eucalyptus  trees. 
In  this  regard  the  Forest  Service  now 
supplies  the  following  to  the  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports: 

Blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  which 
has  been  grown  in  California,  does  not  as 
a  rule  furnish  good  lumber,  and  only 
from  very  large  selected  trees  can  lum- 
ber of  even  fair  quality  be  obtained.  The 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  perfected  a  kiln  for 
drying  lumber,  in  which  experiments  with 
eucalyptus  have  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  results  prove  that, 
while  occasional  selected  blue-gum  trees 
of  the  largest  size  will  furnish  lumber  of 
fair  quality,  the  great  majority  of  trees 
are  not  suitable  for  lumber. 


Its  Free 


WE  have  recently  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Crops",  written  by  P.  L.  McCreary 
who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  de- 
partment at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States 
It  reinitiation  Service. 

Mr.  McCreary  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast 
soil  conditions  and  is  an  expert  on  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 

Do  you  know  that  a  big  crop  draws  out  of  the  soil  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  plant  food  and  that  it  takes  two 
years  or  more  of  weathering  action  to  put  the  soil  into  a 
condition  so  that  plants  can  get  the  necessary  food  from  it  ? 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  ways  to  get  a  big  crop  every 
year  ? 

This  book  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographic  repro- 
ductions is  written  so  that  you  can  understand  every  word 
of  it.  Every  page  will  give  you  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion. You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
A  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  you  absolutely  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

833  SECURITY  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Selling  AgenU  tor  South*™  California,  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co. 
2 1 7  Central  Building,  Lot  Angeles 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

GA VIOT A 

FERTILIZER 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  In  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:    BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  (or  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


DO  YOU  RAISE  FRUIT? 

SOPfiRPiOSPllTE 

If  you  do,  remember  that  Notrogen  promotes  wood  growth, 
while  Phosphorus  and  Potash  are  absolutely  necessary  for  fruit 
development. 

California  soils  are  rich  in  Potash  but  deficient  in  Phosphorus. 
Try  Mococo  Superphosphate  on  your  fruit  trees.   It  will  do  wonders. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  New  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  nt  Hickman.  Stanislaus  County. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 
Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:    25,000  Bartlett  Pear. 
10,000  Apple  (leading  varieties).  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum.  Prune. 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.    Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 
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Selling  a  Few  Olives. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  last  issue  of 
your  paper  you  speak  about  olives  selling 
in  the  San  Francisco  markets  for  7c.  per 
lb.,  and  wonder  why  shippers  send  to  the 
commission  men  when  the  factories  are 
$150  or  more  per  ton. 

For  two  ytars  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
in  touch  with  some,  factory  that  would 
take  olives  for  pickling,  or  oil,  but  so  far 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  my  man. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  the  local  demand 
here  used  most  of  the  olives  produced, 
but  quite  a  number  have  a  few  trees  in 
bearing  now  and  some  have  sold  as  low 
as  3c.  per  lb.,  just  to  get  a  little  "pin 
money"  while  others  have  not  picked  their 
©lives  at  all. 

Now  if  you  can  refer  me  to  some  factory 
that  would  use  olives  for  pickling  or  oil 
I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor,  I  have 
nearly  a  ton  of  Nevadillo  Blanco  olives 
that  are  ready  for  oil,  but  do  not  know 
where  to  dispose  of  them. — J.  B.  T.,  Ceres. 

[Finding  a  market  at  good  prices  is 
the  big  problem  for  the  farmer,  bigger  in 
lots  of  cases  than  raising  the  produce  to 
sell  in  the  first  place.  Sorry  we  have  no 
■complete  list  of  olive  users  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  with  olives  so  much  in  demand 
the  buyers  should  advertise  their  needs. 
The  Ehman  Olive  Co.,  Oroville;  and  Roed- 
ing  Olive  Co.,  Fresno,  are  possibly  the 
two  leading  olive  handlers  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  The 
Sturat  Olive  Co.,  Ripon,  is  the  nearest 
handler  to  you  as  far  as  we  know.  The 
Nevadillo  Blanco  is  an  oil  olive  and  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price 
as  compared  with  pickling  olives.  Would 
think  that  there  was  a  chance  for  some- 


body to  make  some  easy  money  buying 
olives  at  three  cents  a  pound,  and  selling 
them  at  eight,  which  could  have  been 
done  if  the  buyer  could  get  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  factory  to  pay 
full  prices.  The  "middleman"  could  make 
a  nice  priflt  out  of  it. — Editor.] 


HOW  CAN  FARMING  WOMEN  BE 
HELPED? 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


.■' 


mm 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

I'OINDEXTER  &  SMT7.KII,  State  Agt«. 
S20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, will  address  a  letter  to  the  women 
members  of  farm  households  through- 
out the  United  States,  requesting  them 
to  give  him  full  information  as  to  how 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  farm  women. 

This  inquiry  results  from  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  in 
which  the  writer  said:  "The  farm  wom- 
an has  been  the  most  neglected  factor 
in  the  rural  problem,  and  she  has  been 
especially  neglected  by  the  national  De 
partment  of  Agriculture." 

This  letter  was  written  not  by  a  wom- 
an but  by  a  broad-minded  man,  so  thor 
oughly  in  touch  with  the  agricultural 
and  domestic  needs  of  the  country  that 
his  opinions  have  great  weight.  Follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Secre 
tary  determined  that  the  best  way  for 
the  Department  to  learn  how  to  give  these 
women  the  fullest  possible  aid  and  serv 
ice  which  their  important  place  in  agri 
cultural  production  warrants,  was  to  write 
to  the  women  themselves  and  ask  them 
to  make  their  own  suggestions. 

In  the  letter  these  women  are  invited 
to  give  individual  answers  to  the  letter 
or  to  discuss  the  matter  in  their  church 
societies  or  women's  organizations,  and 
submit  answers  representing  the  com 
bined  opinions  of  the  women  of  their  en 
tire  communities. 


FRUIT  AT  TEHACHAPI. 


'imperial"  Double  Duty 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  construc- 
tion, easily  operated. 
It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  one,  hut  whether  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  DlNtrlliotor*. 


To  the  Editor:  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  the  Tehachapi  val- 
ley is  going  right  ahead  with  develop- 
ment. G.  H.  Fuller  is  getting  his  40 
acres  ready  for  planting  to  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears;  Hay  ward  &  Hay  ward  will 
plant  100  acres  of  their  320-acre  tract 
to  winter  varieties  of  apples  and  Bart- 
lett pears,  with  currants  and  Almeria 
grapes  between  some  of  the  tree  rows. 
R.  C.  Ramsey,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  plant 
40  acres  of  his  240-acre  rancn  to  apples 
and  Bartlett  pears.  Many  small  tracts 
will  be  planted  this  season  that  will  swell 
the  total  to  about  double  the  above,  and 
the  Tehachapi  valley  will  have,  after  this 
planting,  a  total  of  2400  acres  of  Bart- 
lett pears  and  winter  varieties  of  apples. 
Tehachapi  valley  Bartletts  are  picked 
about  October  10  and  will  keep  well  into 
January.  C.  T.  McKinnie. 

Tehachapi,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PEANUTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  when  to 
plant  peanuts  and  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  field. — Subscriber,  Turlock. 

Plant,  after  frost  danger  is  past,  like 
corn  or  melons,  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart 
and  16  to  20  inches  in  the  row.  Cover 
three  to  four  inches.  They  should  be 
cultivated  about  the  same  as  corn,  not 
allowing  any  weeds  to  grow  in  them  and 
keeping  the  ground  loose  and  mellow, 
and  when  the  spikes  begin  to  form  they 
should  not  be  disturbed.  They  require  a 
sandy  soil  like  you  have  at  Turlock  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture,  though  irrigation  should 
be  practiced  in  a  way  to  prevent  the 
ground  from  caking  around  them.  There 
is  not  much  money  in  peanuts,  and  it  is 
usually  not  advisable  to  make  too  heavy 
plantings  at  first. 


Fruit  Trees 

FOR  THE  LARGE  PLANTER  OR 
SMALL  GROWER 

Write  me  today  stating  just  what  your 
requirements  are.  I  have  been  growing 
trees  for  25  years  and  have  more  than  300 
acres  in  finest  condition. 

Olives— A  half  million  trees.    All  the  leading  varieties. 

Citrus — Complete  stock  of  orange,  Lemon,  Grape  Fruit,  Tangerine,  Lime.  Kum- 
quat,  etc. 

Deciduous— First -Class  stock.    PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE,  APRICOT,  NEC- 
TARINE, CHERRY,  QUINCE.  ETC. 
Specials — Budded  Avocados,  Bartlett  Pears,  Cling  Peaches. 

WRITE  FOR  TREE  AND  PLANT  BOOK 
Quarter  Century  Edition.    68  pages  of  descriptions  and  illustrations  valu- 
able alike  to  the  tree  planter  and  plant  lover.    Mailed  Free  on  request. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,  ^^fS^Z*' 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor. 


SPRAY  CHEMICALS 

We  manufacture  the  famous  Ortho  Sprays.  Ortho  Lime  Sulphur 
is  the  safest,  surest,  strongest  spray  on  the  market. 

SPRAY  PUMP  SUPPLIES 

We  can  save  you  money  on  supplies.   Write  us. 

California   Spray  Chemical  Co. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Prompt  shipment,  our  motto. 


Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  Trees! 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees,  Berries,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Palms  and 
Roses.    The  best  that  care  and  experience  can  produce. 

Northern  California  Grown 

Write  and  get  our  prices.  You  will  find  them  as  reasonable 
as  any,  considering  the  quality.  Remember  a  cheap  tree  is  dear 
at  any  price. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO. 

Phone  170.  Cor,  First  and  Cedar  Sts.,  Chico,  Cal. 


MR.  GROWER  :- 


Nitrate  of  Lime 

New  stock  just  received.  Make  your  purchases  early. 


& 


TRADE  TtARK 


Remember — Nitrate  of.  Lime  contains  13%  nitro- 
gen in  the  most  available  form  and  25  to  30% 
Soluble  Lime. 

Right  combination — Right  results. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  lBC<>n»«raM 

Agents  Paelflc  Coast  and  Hawaii 

311  Caifornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREES— UNIRRIGATED  TREES 

Hardy,  clean,  pure,  reliable  French  Prune,  Bartlett  Pear,  Peachei, 
Apples,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Grafted  Walnuts  on  Calif.  Black. 

Write  or  wire  us  your  wants.    Special  prices  for  large  orders. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


HALF  MILLION  SEED  BED  STOCK 
FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGES  AND  GRAPE  FRUIT 

Strong  thrifty  one  year  old  stock,  eight  inches  and  up. 
Also  fine  line  pedigreed  stock  of  Eureka  Lemon,  Navels,  Valencias. 
Marsh  Seedless  Grape  Fruit  and  Mission  Olives. 
T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 
(Established  1895) 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade, 
well-matured  trees,  and  Invite  correspond- 
ence with  intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Petaluuia,  Cal. 


DATE  GROWING 

Just  issued — a  complete  treatise 
on  Date  Growing;  300  pages,  40  Il- 
lustrations. The  only  book  pub- 
lished which  gives  a  full,  clear  and 

B radical    account    of    growing  the 
ate  Palm.    $2.00.  postage  16c. 
WEST  INDIA  GARDENS, 
Altadena,  California. 
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Killing  Morning  Glory  With  Hoes 
and  Vapors. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  to  kill  morning  glory-  My  soil  is 
heavy  lark  loam.  I  wish  to  plant  alfalfa 
along  the  front  of  my  prune  orchard,  so 
do  not  want  to  use  salt  to  injure  the  soil. 
The  morning  glory  is  not  down  through 
the  orchard,  but  came  in  from  a  roadside 
ditch,  evidently  neglected. — J.  V.  H., 
Campbell. 

ANSWKK  by  j.  c.  LOO  MIS. 

Some  method  of  eradicating  soil  of 
morning  glory,  Johnson  grass  and  Ber- 
muda grass  has  long  been  sought  for  in 
this  State,  as  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  land  which  have  been  prac- 
tically destroyed  by  some  of  these  weeds. 

Those  who  have  once  had  experience 
with  either  of  them  are  always  careful 
afterward  to  see  that  not  a  single  plant 
is  growing  on  their  new  land  as  its  spread 
is  so  rapid  that  it  soon  takes  the  whole 
ranch. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  three  above 
named  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
morning  glory  and  experimenters  have 
been  at  work  for  years  endeavoring  to 


and  good  assortment  of 
other  fruit  trees. 
SPLENDID  STOCK 
ORNAMENTALS 

Prof.  Wickson's  letter  on 
our  catalogue;  it  is  free: 

"I  have  deeply  enjoyed 
your  last  catalogue,  both  for 
the  intrinsic  taste  and  beauty 
which  it  embodies  and  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  pomo- 
logical  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a 
publication  is  of  distinct 
service  to  the  State." 

LEONARD  COAIES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morminhlll.  Cal. 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARE    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAY,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  Interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fail.  The  greatest  canning  berriea  the 
world  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
quality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER.  Brlceland.  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 


The  only  fertilizer  made  that  is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO.. 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St..  San  Francisco. 


find  some  effective  methods  of  getting  rid 
of  it. 

The  most  interesting  work  seen  along 
this  line  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
ranches  owned  by  Driscoll  Bros.,  at  Irv- 
ington,  where  a  solution  called  "Nonpar 
riel,"  containing  a  large  amount  of  bi- 
sulphate  of  carbon  is  being  successfully 
used. 

There  are  several  acres  at  Irvington  be- 
ing cleaned  up  this  fall  which  contain 
many  patches  of  the  weed,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  plants  to  places  which  are 
several  feet  square. 

The  solution  comes  in  iron  drums,  be- 
ing applied  with  an  ordinary  one  gallon 
kerosene  can. 

Each  man  is  supplied  with  a  short 
handled  hoe  and  a  can.  He  digs  a  hole 
three  or  four  inches  deep  around  the  root 
with  the  hoe.  The  plant  is  then  cut  off 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  solution 
poured  upon  the  root  to  entirely  cover  the 
exposed  part  after  which  the  dirt  is 
pushed  back  over  it  and  packed  down. 

Where  the  ground  is  thickly  covered 
with  plants  the  labor  and  material 
amount  to  a  good  deal.  We  were  told 
that  one  man  can  cover  10  square  feet  in 
from  one  to  two  hours  according  to  the 
way  he  works. 

Mr.  Driscoll  considers  that  if  some 
cheaper  method  of  applying  the  solution 
can  be  found,  which  is  equally  as  effec- 
tive, that  it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
things  for  reclaiming  weed-infected  land 
yet  discovered,  as  it  effects  all  weeds  the 
same  way  without  damaging  the  soil  so 
far  as  known. 

[A  way  of  applying  the  chemical  in  a 
furrow  from  a  reservoir  on  the  plow  beam 
was  recently  tlescribed  in  our  columns.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  escape  of  root- 
killing  vapors  will  occur  before  the  time 
of  sowing  another  crop,  but  an  experi- 
ment is  needed  to  show  whether  it  can 
be  used  near  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees 
and  other  plants  which  must  remain  in 
place  during  the  treatment. — Editor.] 


PROMISING  NEW  SORGHUM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  say  through 
your  valuable  paper  that  I  raised  a  crop 
of  the  new  Feterita  corn  this  season 
which  proved  to  be  all  O.  K.  in  this  sec- 
tion. Feterita  is  a  plant  new  to  this 
country.  It  was  imported  by  our  govern- 
ment from  the  deserts  of  Africa  in  1911. 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  durra  group, 
and  is  similar  to  milo  and  kaffir  except 
that  it  has  a  larger  grain,  which  is  round 
and  almost  pure  white. 

Like  kaffir  and  milo,  it  is  drouth  re- 
sistant to  a  pronounced  degree.  In  fact, 
it  proved  to  be  more  resistant  with  me 
than  either  the  milo,  kaffir  or  shallu. 
The  foliage  on  the  Feterita  is  quite  green 
at  this  date  while  the  kaffir  and  other  sim- 
ilar corn  has  been  fired  for  many  weeks. 

I  observed  at  harvest  time  that  there 
was  almost  no  dust  on  the  heads.  It  does 
not  shell  off  and  waste  while  handling 
one-tenth  as  bad  as  does  kaffir.  The  heads 
grow  erect,  are  of  good  size  and  compact. 

In  order  to  prove  at  least  a  part  of  my 
claims  I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  one  head  of  said  corn  for  you  to 
pass  judgment  upon. 

Kansas  grew  Feterita  first  in  1911  at 
the  Fort  Hayes  Experiment  Station.  Since 
then  it  has  been  grown  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  is  said  to  have 
proved  to  be  unusually  drouth  resistant. 
This  sorghum  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment as  kaffir  and  matures  30  days  ear- 
lier. J.  J.  Keith. 

East  Bakersfield. 

[The  grain  is  very  handsome,  white 
and  plump  and  looks  good  enough  to 
eat. — Editor.  1 


HOWS 

Send  for  Our  Book 

Sweet  Pea  Culture 


It  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  and  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  newer  and  better  known  Spen- 
cer and  Grandiflora  varieties.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive works  on  the  Sweet  Pea  in 
existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  contains  a 
list  of  our  new  bulb  stock.  Sent  to  any 
address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  booking  or  Jen  now  tor  plants  and  trees.  A 
special  list  of  nursery  stock  °>i7/  be  mailed  on  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 


1 1  7  J»ck»on  Street 


San  Francisco 


Sweet  ftasl 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1913-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,     Ceres,  Cal. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Bend  for 
Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL,   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF   CAI...  REPORTS! 

"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releasee  potash,  aids  Id 
forming  bumus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids  growth  of  legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FLORIDA 

SOUR 
ORANGE 


GROWN 
OUT  DOORS 


SEED  - BED  STOCK 
grown  without  shade,  as  are  ours  this 
season,   are    vastly   superior    to  those 
g-rorrn  under  shade. 

They  are  all  hard  wood,  have  a  magnificent  and  abundant 
fibrous  root  system  and,  being  grown  In  the  sun.  will  stand  up  well  when 
transplanted  in  nursery  row.  We  have  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries 
In  the  State,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  budded  trees,  Navels,  Valencias,  Lemons 
and  M.  S.  Grapefruit.    Order  now. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  DISBROW.  Proprietor. 

2141  East  Colorado  Street*  Pasadena,  California.   
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Interesting  Garden  Notes. 


To  the  Editor:  This  season,  my  neigh- 
bor, E.  J.  \ierra  taught  me  a  new  way  to 
get  rid  of  ground  squirrels  and  this  is 
the  ways  he  does  it.  He  selects  a  hole 
that  goes  down  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  digs  it  out  in  the  form  of  a 
rough  funnel,  with  the  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  bottom. 

This  funnel  like  hole  he  fills  heaping 
full  of  loose  dry  sand,  and  the  squirrel 
does  the  rest.  Passing  that  way  in  a  day 
or  two  one  will  likely  see  a  small  depres- 
sion in  the  top  of  the  pile  of  sand.  This 
indicates  that  the  squirrel  has  entrapped 
himself. 

We  tried  roselle  in  the  garden.  From 
seven  plants  we  got  sufficient  buds  to 
make  two  glasses  of  beautiful  jelly. 
Glasses  the  size  you  pay  ten  cents  for  at 
the  store.  We  did  not  care  particularly 
for  the  flavor  of  the  jelly,  but  it  would 
be  useful  I  think,  to  mix  with  fruit  that 
does  not  form  jelly  readily.  A  large1 
number  of  immature  buds  were  on  the 
plants  when  the  frost  came,  showing  that 
the  season  here  is  too  short  for  it. 

Tcparies  did  well,  and  would  have  done 
better,  but  for  the  cottontail  rabbits  which 
dug  under  the  netting  and  selected  the 
teparies  from  among  all  the  plants  in  the 
garden,  indicating  their  adaptability  I 
think  for  forage.  I  finally  got  rid  of  the 
rabbits  by  a  snare  of  copper  wire  hung 

Grow 


Big  Droflts — little  work,  no  trouble.  Anyone  can 
grow  them.  Plant  spawn  now—  first  orop  In  ill 
week!.  You  pan  sell  more  than  you  can  grow 
You  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach  you  how 
free  —furnish  you  with  the  celebrated  1RN0T 
PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet. 

\_ARNDT MUSHROOM  FARM  INC., 
UNION  OIL  BLDC.  LOS  ANGELES  CALj. 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Book  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking,  J1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  10 
plant. 

J.  It.  WACNEH. 
l*iiMailfuu,  <  it  I. 
The  Rhubarb.  Berry  and 
Cactus  Specialist. 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  fifty- 
eight  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  I. on  Augeles,  Cnl. 


"MARSHALL"  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Fine  strong  plants.    Now  is 
the  time  for  Winter  Planting. 
Address  A.  G.  CARY  &  SON, 
Edmonds,  AVash. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

im-iis  k.  7th  Street,  i  <>»  a bkcIi  -..  Cat. 


in  the  hole,  they  crawled  through  com- 
ing into  the  garden. 

I  also  tried  out  the  Quarantino  tomato 
described  in  these  columns  last  fall  by 
J.  S.  Phillips  of  Turlock.  I  found  them 
to  be  all  that  Mr.  Phillips  claimed  for 
them,  showing  no  disposition  to  drop 
their  bloom.— W.  O.  R.,  Oakley. 

East  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Keith. 


CITRON  CONFUSION. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  if 
there  is  any  market  on  this  Coast  for 
citron,  sometimes  known  as  pie-melon.  I 
have  a  great  quantity  of  them  on  hand 
at  my  ranch  in  Stanislaus  county,  and 
no  of  know  one  here  that  uses  them 
nor  of  any  place  where  they  can  be  mar- 
keted. Kindly  advise  me  how  expensive 
it  is  to  cure  them,  or  where  this  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained. — Rancher,  Stan- 
islaus county. 

I  You  are  laboring  under  the  common 
mistake  that  the  melon  is  the  material  of 
which  the  citron  in  fruitcake  and  such 
confections  is  made.  The  only  connection 
between  the  two  is  the  name.  The  melon 
is  not  citron;  it  can  perhaps  be  called 
citron  melon,  but,  to  avoid  all  confusion, 
it  had  better  be  called  pie-melon,  which 
is  now  the  common  term  in  California. 
The  real  citron  is  a  relative  of  the  lemon 
and  orange  and  is  the  source  of  the  term 
citrus  as  applied  to  that  family  of  trees. 
Methods  of  curing  the  real  citron  have 
been  described  in  these  columns,  but 
clearly  will  be  of  no  value  to  you.  There 
is  practically  no  market  for  pie-melons, 
but  they  are  fine  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
which  is  all  the  market  you  need. — Ed.] 


A  RECORD  WITH  POMELOS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  clipping 
stating  that  16  grapefruit,  in  a  single 
cluster,  picked  in  Contra  Costa  county,  is 
a  world's  record.  "Honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due"  is  a  good  motto,  and  while  the 
cluster  mentioned  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  a  world's  record 
as  stated.  My  people  live  up  San  Fran- 
cisco way,  and  last  Christmas  season, 
when  I  went  up  there,  I  carried  with 
me  a  grapefruit  cluster  consisting  of 
twenty-six  (2(!)  fruit,  all  good,  perfect 
specimens.  These  were  literally  one  clus- 
ter because  they  were  all  tightly  packed 
on  one  single  stem  without  side  branches 
or  spurs  of  any  kind.  The  tree  produc- 
ing the  cluster  is  in  the  orchard  of  Al- 
bert Wabbel,  of  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare 
county,  from  whom  I  bought  it  for  75 
cents.  These  large  clusters  generally 
carry  a  portion  of  the  fruit  on  short 
spurs  from  the  main  stem,  like  bunches 
of  grapes,  but  the  26  were  so  closely 
packed  on  one  stem  only,  that  they  were 
really  like  a  solid  mass,  the  inner  ones 
being  dented  in  by  the  pressure.  I  kept 
the  bunch  about  five  days  in  a  warm 
room  when  it  fell  apart.  A  bunch  from 
the  same  tree,  counted  today,  contains 
nineteen.  W.  Stuart  Smith. 

Lemon  Cove,  Cal. 


SHORT-CUT  IN  TANK  MEASURE- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor:  Noticing  in  a  recent 
issue  an  inquiry  as  to  measurement  of 
a  cylindrical  tank,  I  venture  to  send  the 
following  "short-cut": 

To  find  capacity  of  a  cylinder  in  gal- 
lons, multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter 
in  inches  by  0.0034,  the  result  will  be 
the  contents  in  gallons  to  the  inch  in 
depth.  Thus  a  tank  60  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  48  inches  in  height  will  hold 
60  X  60  =  3600  X  0.0034  =  12.24  gallons 
to  inch  X  48  =  587.52. 

In  case  of  a  flaring  tank,  square  the 
average  diameter  and  proceed  as  above. 

Simi,  Cal.  F.  E.  Bagnall. 


You  can  now  get 
Burbanks  Goldrid^e 

Upple 

for  your  orchard 


The  Burbank  "Gold 
Ridge"  has  never  before 
been  offered  the  public.  It  is  pale  yel- 
low with  a  crimson  blush,  smooth  and 
perfect;  an  early  ripener;  ripens  with 
the  Baldwin  and  other  winter  apples. 

The  tree  is  strong,  a  good  grower  and  the  fruit  finer,  larger  and  more 
succulent  than  its  parent,  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

Th  is  is  but  one  of  the  new  creations  of  Luther  Burbank  described  in 
our  1914  nursery  catalog.  Send  for  this  book  at  once — familiarize 
yourself  with  the  big  revenue-producing  original  Burbank  novelties 
— berries  three  inches  in  circumference  one  way  by  four  the  other; 
cherries  more  than  three  inches  in  circumference  with  a  very  small  pit 
that  sold  for  $3.10  per  pound  wholesale.  You  will  find  described  in 
this  catalog  the  giant  plum,  the  stoneless  plum  and  a  plum  which 
bears  profusely  when  most  others  fail.  Also  hundreds  of  other  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  berries  and  plants.  To  be  familiar  with  them  is  an 
education  in  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  them  means  increased 
profits  on  your  output.  Remember,  it  requires  as  much  time  and 
labor  to  grow  ordinary  productions  as  these  sure  money  bringers. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  anything  required  in  the  seed  and 
nursery  line  in  addition  to  the  original  Luther  Burbank  productions 
— citrus  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shubbery,  potted  plants,  evergreens 
and  all  the  standard  varieties  of  fruits.  Write  for  our  1914  catalog  Rp 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  Luther  Burbank 
Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


\\T  A  Tl  "NTT "Mf^  To  be  sure  of  obtaining 

V  V  •n.rVi.'N  ll-N  VJ  original  Luther  Burbank 
productions,  look  for  the  seal  on  all  purchases  you 
make.  None  genuine  without  it.  This  is  a  pro- 
tection to  you  and  one  to  which  you  should  give 
heed. 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

More  mistakes  are  made  in  buying  orchard 
sprays  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  agri- 
cultural work.    Always  consult  a  specialist 
who  knows  what  to  recommend  for  each  _ 
particular  insect  or  fungus.   Our  entomologist, 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  is  at  your  service  free.  Mis  experience  with  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  places  him  in  a  position  to  give 
you  absolutely  correct  advice.  We  handle  the  must  complete  line  of  Insecti- 
cides in  the  U.  S.    Among  the  products  we  manufacture  and  distribute  are 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


YEL-ROS 

23°  CRUDE  OIL 

CRUDE  OIL  EMULSIFIER 


DISTILLATE  OIL  EMULSION 
CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


Kerosene  Emulsion;  Miscible  Oil  No.  1;  Misciblc  Oil  No.  2;  Miscible  Oil  No  3:  Sheep  Dip; 
Liquid  Whale  Oil  Soap;  Whale  Oil  Soap  (hard):  Cresol  Soap;  32° -34s Distillate  Oil;  Black 
Leaf  40;   Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bordeaux  Mixture;  Atomic  Sulphur. 

Booklets  Sent  Explaining  Use  of  Each  Product. 

Our  New  1914  Spraying  Calendar  is  Now  Ready — Free 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.  (Insecticide  Dept) 
350  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Park  and  Oak  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore.  826  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Write  for  this 


unrery  Catalog 


.MISSION  AMI  MANZANILI.O  OLIVES. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Ornamental  Slock  in  California.  Our 
packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed 
If  you  anticipate  planting  Apples.  Roses  or  any 
other  stock,  «riir  for  our  beautiful  1913-14 
Nursery  CiitiiloK,  which  Is  full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions and  of  interest  to  every  planter. 

(  l.tltl'.MOXT  NURSERIES,  INC., 

1200-1800  Indian  Hill  Blvd..  Claremont,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 


COW  MAN  HUE. 


SHEEP  MANURE. 


PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

4'M  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


All  Varieties 


A  Million 
Fruit  Trees 


Grown  in  our  enormous  nurse- 
ries, under  the  care  of  trained 
experts  with  more  than  thirty 
years  experience,  await  your 
orders  and  selection. 


We  grow  everything  that 
grows  and  can  supply  you 
promptly  in  any  quantity  with 
the  choicest  varieties — strong 
and  thrifty — guaranteed  true 
to  name. 


Write  for  quotations  on 

APPLES 
PEARS 
PLUMS 
PRUNES 

APRICOTS 
PEACHES 
ORANGES  WALNUTS 
LEMONS  FIGS 
POMELOS 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Comprising  almost  every  known 
variety  in  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  plants,  vines,  palms, 
cypress,  etc.,  etc.,  including  a 
magnificent  assortment  of  hardy 
field  grown  roses. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Our  Book 
"California  Horticulture" 

contains  complete  cultural  instruc- 
tions and  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
every  planter.  120  pages.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  Describes  over 
2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Price,  25c  postpaid.  Send  stamps  or 
coin  today. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.00OW 


Deciduous  Fruit  Notes. 

Deciduous  fruit  shipments  this  season 
amounted  to  13,331%  cars,  only  a  dozen 
cars  less  than  in  1912.  Grape  shipments 
were  six  cars  more  than  last  season.  Es- 
timated at  $1400  per  car,  returns  amount- 
i  ed  to  $18,500,000.  The  fruits  shipped 
were  as  follows:  Cherries,  130%  cars; 
apricots,  158^4;  peaches,  2359;  plums, 
1706V..;  pears,  2495%;  grapes,  6363%; 
and  miscellaneous,  18%  cars.  Prices  on 
everything  but  peaches  were  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  is 
fighting  the  proposed  increase  in  the  min- 
imum on  carload  shipments  of  almonds, 
which  it  claims  would  seriously  curtail 
markets  or  else  greatly  increase  freight 
costs. 

Offers  as  low  as  3%c  for  dried  peaches 

have  been  reported  in  Fresno  county. 

Eugene  W.  Jones,  assistant  manager 

of  the  California  Fruit  Distributers,  has 
i 

left  and  will  go  into  business  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  will  represent  the  above 
organization. 

Extensive  olive  planting  is  planned 
south  of  Huron  in  Kings  county. 

Big  orders  for  orchard  heaters  for  use 
against  spring  frosts  have  been  given  in 
by  Chico  fruit  growers. 

The  walnut  crop  of  California  is  re- 
ported to  be  moving  very  rapidly  and  is 
expected  to  be  cleaned  up  nicely  soon. 

Hayward  Reed,  the  Bartlett  pear  grow- 
er, has  purchased  the  800-acre  Wilcox 
ranch  on  Deer  creek,  Tehama  county,  and 
will  make  large  pear  plantings,  thereon. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Earle  Mills 
of  Butte  county  has  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  undertake 
work  in  selecting  a  variety  of  the  Mis- 
sion olive  that  will  ripen  early  and  other- 
wise be  a  heavy  producer  of  fine  olives. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  G. 
Schulz,  of  Tulare,  in  his  annual  report, 
gives  the  following  number  of  trees  sold 
for  planting  in  his  county  during  the 
past  season:  Apples,  5976;  grape  vines, 
89,728;  figs,  16,326;  olives,  50,708;  euca- 
lyptus, 12,960;  oranges,  300,500;  lemons, 
13,670;  pomelos,  9890;  olive  cuttings, 
91,140;  citrus  seed  bed  stock,  372,575. 

Roy  Bishop,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Orange  county,  has  issued  a  report 


URSERIES'i 

GEOCROEDING:PRE&andmGR. 

Bo>  18,  Fresno. California 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS.  Secretary. 


ThefJ/feSIlp 

Ufursery/(o.inc 

For  Years 

California  Fruit  Planters 
have  considered  our  firm  one 
of  the  Most  Reliable  Con- 
cerns to  deal  with.  Head- 
quarters for 

FRUIT  Trees- 
All  Kinds. 
GRAPE  Vines- 
All  Varieties. 

Send  your  list  of  wants 
for  quotations.  Price  List 
and  Information  Free.  Our 
Stock  Guaranteed 

"From  the  Roots  Up." 

Address 

The  Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  Inc. 

1822  Tulare  Street,  Fresno,  Cal. 


showing  that  Orange  county  products  this 
year  were  valued  at  $14,000,000.  Oranges, 
walnuts,  lemons,  and  apricots  are  the 
leading  fruits;  beans,  beets,  and  celery 
are  three  of  the  leading  field  crops. 

Two  instructive  circulars  have  been 
issued  by  the  University  of  California, 
one  on  the  spraying  of  walnut  trees  for 
blight  and  aphis  control,  which  shows 
that  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  big  problems.  The  other, 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  gives  full  instruc- 
tions on  the  manufacture  of  unfermented 
grape  juice. 

An  apple  tree  at  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
borne  two  crops  this  season,  as  did  a 
tree  at  Sacramento. 

A  Quality  Poultry  Show. 

As  usual,  the  poultry  show  at  Petaluma 
last  week  was  noted  for  the  quality  of 
the  entries  rather  than  the  number. 
About  500  birds  were  shown,  and  all  of 
the  well  known  breeds  were  represented 
by  very  high  class. 

Deserving  of  particular  mention  were 
the  Rocks:  Barred,  White,  and  Buff;  Orp- 
ingtons: Black,  White,  and  Buff;  Minor- 
cas:  Black  and  White;  and,  of  course, 
the  little  white  hen  that  made  Petaluma 
famous.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  were 
also  well  represented,  while  a  rather  new 
departure  was  a  large  and  fine  showing 
of  Belgian  and  Flemish  hares.  Judging 
was  completed  and  awards  posted  before 
the  opening  of  the  show. 

Some  special  features  added  interest 
to  the  regular  exhibits.  The  Petaluma 
Chamber  of  Commerce  exhibit  included 
a  large  American  flag  made  entirely  of 
Colored  eggs  typifying  Petaluma's  wave 
of  prosperity.  A  manufacturer  of  brood- 
er stoves  showed  an  especially  fine  bunch 
of  young  chicks  brooded  by  the  fresh-air 
system.  Enclosed  in  a  large  cage  in 
the  front  of  the  pavilion  was  a  bit  of 
woodland  thickly  populated  with  pheas- 
ants, grouse,  Mallard  duck,  quail,  doves, 
and  other  game  birds,  while  nearby  in 
a  flower-decked  fountain  was  a  pair  of 
Mandarin  ducks,  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  the  duck  family.  Perched  in 
a  cage  over  that  of  the  prize  turkey  gob- 
bler was  a  fine  specimen  of  American 
eagle.  The  shot  that  broke  his  pinion 
evidently  broke  his  fierce  spirit  as  well, 
for  he  was  seemingly  as  docile  as  any 
of  the  fowls  about  him. 

In  a  tent  adjoining  the  pavilion,  the 
leading  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
poultry  foods  and  supplies  vied  with  the 
lecturers  in  posting  the  visitors  on  the 
latest  and  most  improved  methods  of 
poultry  raising  and  feeding. 

That  the  poultryman  is  recognized  as 
being  in  the  automobile-buying  class  was 
evidenced  by  the  exhibits  of  several  well 
known  makes  of  cars. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

The  election  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District  resulted  in  the  au- 
thorization of  the  sale  of  bonds  below 
par. 

Lake  county  supervisors  have  voted  to 
bring  an  injunction  suit  to  restrain  the 
Yolo  County  Water  Co.  from  construct- 
ing a  dam  at  Clear  lake  as  a  part  of 
its  irrigation  project. 

The  proposition  of  irrigating  9,000,000 
acres  in  the  great  central  valley  from  a 
canal  running  from  Iron  canyon,  above 
Red  Bluff,  to  Bakersfield  has  again  been 
brought  up.  The  work,  if  undertaken, 
would  cost  $450,000,000. 

The  Palermo  colony  has  been  included 
in  the  irrigation  district  proposed  for 
Butte  county,  which  will  thus  include 
about  40,000  acres. 

Resolutions  from  various  organizations 
have  been  passed  calling  for  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Newlands  bill  for  pro- 


What's  in 
the  Soil? 


There's  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  your  soil.  Every  pound 
of  butter,  bushel  of  wheat,  sack  of  po- 
tatoes or  bale  of  hay  you  produce  and 
ship  elsewhere,  takes  some  of  these 
soil  elements  away.  Every  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  that  you  sell  also  carries 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  these  same 
vital  elements.  Each  crop  produced 
eats  up  some  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  soil. 

You  must  have  those  raw  materials 
or  you  can't  go  on  producing.  You 
must  replace  the  vital  elements  taken 
away  by  the  crops  or  live  stock,  else 
you  get  poor  crops  and  no  profit  for 
your  labor. 

Science  has  discovered  how  to  re- 
place those  elements,  what  to  put  into 
the  soil  to  make  it  continue  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  It  is  simply  to  put 
back  what  was  taken  from  it. 

In  our  packing  plant  we  have  a  by- 
product called  "tankage" — the  bones, 
blood  and  refuse  from  slaughtering. 
The  animals  consumed  the  forage  from 
the  soil  containing  these  vital  ele- 
ments: When  dried,  ground  and  blend- 
ed in  scientific  proportion  with  potash, 
the  result  is  a  fertilizer  which  again 
releases  the  soluble  elements  in  the 
soil  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

The  materials  in  "Gold  Bear"  ani- 
mal fertilizers  are  FROM  and  OF  the 
soil — they  go  back  into  it  to  again  do 
their  work  as  no  other  materials  can 
do. 

In  the  blending  a  different  formula 
is  used  for  different  needs.  Tell  us 
about  your  soil ;  what  crops  you  have 
raised;  what  crops  you  want  to  raise 
— and  we  will  tell  you  what  formula 
you  should  use. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Write  for  the  Fertilizer  Book,  Free. 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 


CITRUS  SEEDBED  STOCK 

Florida  Sour  and  Pomelo. 
Large,  healthy,  and  absolutely 
clean. 

THE  JAMES  MILLS 
ORCHARD  CO., 
Willows,  Cal. 


FANCY  GRAFTING  WOOD 

All  Burbank's  best  varieties.  Including 
his  Standard  Prune,  Splendor  Prune.  Pit- 
less  Prune,  Sugar  Prune.  Also  Imperial. 
Improved  French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 
Prunes,  Burbank's  Formosa,  Santa  Rosa, 
Gavlota  and  Climax  best  shipping  plums. 
Vacavllle  Plum,  the  first  very  large  blue- 
plum  to  ripen,  fine  shipper.  President 
plum,  the  best  of  all  late  plums.  Bur- 
bank's Plum  Cots,  a  very  fine  new  fruity 
also  Burbank's  Cherry,  early  Burbank.. 
Early  Chapman   and   all  other  varieties. 

For  prices  write. 

H  A.  BASSFORD.  Ulates  Rancho.  Va- 
cavllle. Cal. 
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tection  from  floods  In  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

Much  work  is  being  done  to  make  the 
Internal  Waterways  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  January  15  to  17,  1914, 
a  success.  The  idea  is  to  provide  cheap 
transportation  by  waterways.  The  sub- 
ject is  closely  related  to  irrigation  and 
storage,  as  is  the  Newlands  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Land  has  or- 
dered a  public  sale  of  several  hundred 
lcres  of  land  within  the  Umatilla  irri- 
gation project,  to  be  held  at  Hermiston, 
Oregon,  December  27. 

Development  of  more  water  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  Lassen  county  by  the  raising 
of  the  dam  at  Lake  Leavitt,  which  will 
give  three  times  the  present  storage  ca- 
pacity and  provide  more  water  for  Honey 
Lake  valley. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a 
large  irrigation  district  south  of  Redding. 

In  Nevada  a  100,000-acre  project  is 
planned  for  Humboldt  county. 


drum.  Although  most  of  his  shipping 
has  been  experimental,  many  carloads 
were  sent  out  from  California  this  fall. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  after  Febru- 
ary 1,  1914,  will  quote  the  same  prices 
on  both  1912  and  1913  raisins,  making 
quality  only  the  standard.  Several  im- 
provements in  packing  and  shipping 
methods  are  also  planned.  Raisin  ship- 
ments were  rather  small  in  November, 
and  by  December  1st  about  34,000  tons 
of  new  crop  raisins  had  been  shipped,  or 
a  total  of  60,000  tons.  About  11,000  tons 
of  1912  raisins  have  also  been  sold,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  45,000  tons. 

Lodi  shipped  2082  cars  of  grapes  this 
season,  averaging  about  $1150  per  car 
and  netting  a  total  of  $2,394,000. 


Closing  the  Grape  Season. 

All  records  for  car  prices  of  grapes 
were  smashed  by  the  recent  sale  in  Mex- 
ico City  a  car  of  Emperors  for  $9600 
Mexican,  or  $4800  gold.  Big  expense  was 
incurred  in  getting  the  grapes  to  the  city, 
so  net  returns  were  not  exceptional. 

Sales  of  grapes  packed  in  sawdust  in 
drums  are  reported  from  the  East.  Prices 
have  been  excellent,  about  $3  to  $4.25 
for  Emperors.  Some  of  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey's Tokays  brought  $4.62  to  $5  per 


Citrus  Notes. 

The  returns  for  the  crop  year  of  1913 
of  the  Orange  County  Fruit  Exchange 
were  $1,103,607.12  from  valencias  out  of 
total  receipts  of  $1,812,845.50.  The  im- 
portance of  valencias  in  the  district  has 
increased  greatly,  and  the  price  per  box 
was  much  higher  than  for  anything  else 
except  lemons,  the  former  averaging 
$3.54  and  the  latter  $5.30  per  box. 

Packing-houses  at  Riverside  are  to  con- 
tinue shipments  instead  of  closing  until 
after  January  1,  as  was  expected. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  are  expecting 
to  plant  40  acres  to  valencias  at  Strath- 
more,  Tulare  county. 

An'  oil-stove  in  the  sweat-room  of  the 
Zante  packing-house,  Porterville,  explod- 


MISSION  OLIVE  NURSERY 

NATURE  GROWN  TREES 


ONE,  WO  AND  THREE  YEAR  OLD 


FRED.  L.  BORUFF,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

POLLARD  BROS,  in  the  market  again  with  FULL  STOCK  A-l 
CITRUS  TREES.  Be  safe — write  for  catalog  and  prices  and  order 
early. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Scmpervirens   Cactus  Farm 

JOHN  ZUl'U,  Prop.,  Santa  Hosa,  Cal. 
Ask  for  1914  Catalogue. 


ed  recently,  damaging  about  1500  boxes 
of  oranges. 

The  orange  crop  of  Tulare  county  is 
practically  all  shipped,  and  net  returns 
will  be  about  $1  per  box. 

On  the  J.  E.  Adamson  place,  at  Pomona, 
an  acre  of  orange  trees  is  being  covered 
with  cloth  as  an  experiment  in  frost 
protection. 

Some  cuttings  and  seeds  of  the  new 
varieties  of  orange  have  been  sent  to 
this  country  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  who  is 
exploring  Brazil  in  search  of  new  fruits. 


Odds  and  Ends  of  News. 

Tulare  lake  is  practically  dry,  being 
only  a  bed  of  mud  about  three  miles 
across.  Much  planting  is  going  on  over 
land  dry  enough  to  plant. 

A  plan  has  been  set  in  motion  to  col- 
onize 20,000  acres  of  the  Cuyama  valley, 
near  Maricopa,  Kern  county. 

A  Government  notice  states  that  the 
reduced  price  of  eggs  has  been  due  main- 
ly to  pullets  beginning  to  lay,  rather 
than  to  price  agitation  and  boycotts. 
State  and  federal  investigations  as  to 
egg  prices  have  been  held  in  various 
places.  A  number  of  imports  of  eggs 
are  reported  at  different  seaports.  One 
consignment  of  26,000  eggs  recently  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  from  China. 

The  Oscar  Hogin  ranch  of  3000  acres 
at  Califa,  Madera  county,  has  been  sold 
to  Los  Angeles  men  and  will  be  subdi- 
vided. 

A  hundred  thousand  plants  are  being 
shipped  this  season  from  the  U.  S.  Plant 
Introduction  Garden  at  Chico. 

Approval  has  been  given  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  bill  aiding  federal  and  State 
agricultural  college  extension  work. 

A  school  of  forestry  is  to  be  added  to 
the  University  of  California. 

A  week  ago  the  cotton  crop  of  Impe- 
rial valley  had  been  more  than  half 
ginned  and  was  estimated  at  20,000  bales 
total  yield. 

The  supervisors  of  Sonoma  county  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  products  of  the  coun- 
ty to  be  exhibited  at  the  1915  Exposition. 

A  large  acreage  in  sugar  beets  has  been 
contracted  for  in  Tulare  county. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  called  for 
a  hearing  on  a  potato  quarantine  which 
will  prevent  the  importation  from  Can- 
ada and  Europe  of  potatoes  on  account 
of  the  powdery  scab  and  other  diseases. 
If  laid,  it  will  cause  higher  prices  in 
years  of  short  crops. 

A  new  squirrel  poisoning  ordinance  is 
asked  for  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

The  McLaughlin  tract  of  13,000  acres  of 
delta  lands,  north  of  Tracy,  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  to  Louis  Titus. 


The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
ture   forecasts   the   wheat  crop   of  the 
northern  hemisphere  at  9%  more  than 
last  year. 

Mendocino  farmers  are  planning  for 
a  cannery  in  that  county. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 
In  use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer 
does  not  have  it,  send  tu  D.  A.  Snow,  Lin- 
coln Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market- — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
i  applied,  and  costs  less  than 
m  $2.00  per  acre. 
%  Write  for  booklet. 


Please  Address  letter 
Dept.  O 


t»t«blish»d  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 


326-328-330  SO.MA/N  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


PLANTERS:  We  are  well  on  with  our  digging.  Stock  is  turning  out  the  best  ever — nice,  clean,  thrifty  trees,  with  perfect  root 
system.   Our  new  Nursery  land  in  Madera  County  has  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  success. 

We  can  still  supply  most  varieties  of  PEACH,  APRICOT,  PEAR,  APPLE,  PLUM,  PRUNE,  FIG,  ETC.  ETC.  Also  fine  stock  of 
Mission  and  Manzanillo  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelo,  etc.,  etc. 

HEAVY  SURPLUS  IN  No.  1  GRAPE  VINES. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street  —  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Keeping  a  Good  Bull. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

That  the  value  of  a  dairy  sire  can  never 
be  told  until  his  heifer  calves  start  pro- 
ducing is  a  well  established  fact,  but  one 
that  is  seldom  lived  up  to  on  many  of  our 
dairies. 

li  is  true  that  many  only  consider  the 
need  of  a  bull  that  they  may  have  fresh 
cows  every  year,  but  there  are  also  a 
great  many  who  purchase  registered  bulls 
that  do  not  keep  a  bull  until  his  heifers 
start  to  milk  and  that  it  is  a  poor  prac- 
tice was  recently  seen  on  a  dairy  where 
grade  and  registered  Jerseys  are  kept. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  on  this 
place  to  keep  milk  records  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  average  production  of  the  grade 
herd  is  very  high. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  pur- 
chase a  few  head  of  registered  females, 
so  a  well  known  breeder  was  sought  out 
and  several  head  bargained  for.  As  the 
dairyman  had  no  registered  bull  at  the 
time  the  breeder  told  him  he'd  throw  in 
a  rough  looking  fellow  that  he  had  no 
use  for. 

Although  the  animal  was  registered, 
the  dairyman  thought  that  anything  that 
a  breeder  would  throw  in  as  a  premium 
must  not  be  much  value,  but  as  he  could 
not  at  that  time  afford  to  purchase  a  bull 
he  bred  all  of  his  grade  cows  as  well  as 
his  registered  ones  to  him  and  later 
disposed  of  nim  for  $50  to  the  butcher. 

During  the  past  few  months  most  of 
the  heifers  from  that  bull  have  come 
fresh,  and  all  of  them  are  proving  to  be 
exceptionally  fine  producers,  in  fact  a 
great  many  of  them  are  going  over  a 
pound  of  fat  a  day  with  their  first  calf, 
a  mark  which  many  do  not  obtain  from 
higher  priced  sires  until  they  are  several 
years  older. 

Since  selling  the  old  bull  the  owner 
has  purchased  a  younger  animal  with  a 
good  pedigree  at  a  good  price,  but  as  he 
is  not  certain  what  the  new  sire's  pro- 
duce will  be  he  is  now  wishing  he  had 
the  proven  one  instead  of  the  butcher. 

Stub  examples  as  this  clearly  show 
what  a  big  loss  there  is  every  year  by 
dairymen  who  only  keep  their  bulls  for 
one  or  two  years  and  then  sell  to  the 
butcher,  for  a  breeder  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush  and  good  bulls  like 
the  premium  one  in  this  case  should  be 
maintained  as  long  as  they  will  breed 
either  by  their  first  owner  or  by  other 
dairymen  who  may  oftentimes  purchase 
such  a  bull  at  a  remarkably  cheap  price. 

California  needs  more  prepotent  bulls 
of  producing  type  and  it  seems  a  sacrifice 
to  butcher  them  at  four  or  five  years  of 
age. 


SOME  CALIFORNIA  ANGUS. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  informa- 
tion regarding  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  in  Cattle  in  California  appearing 
in  our  issue  of  December  G,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  communication,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part: 

"I  have  a  herd  of  50  head  of  purebred 
Black  Polled  Angus  cattle,  of  which  all 
of  the  older  animals  are  registered,  but 


IMPORTED  SHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  young  mares  and 
stallions  from  some  of  the  best 
stock  in  England.  Ages  range  from 
1  to  4  years.  These  are  all  good 
individuals,  and  every  one  Is  abso- 
lutely sound.  We  also  have  saddle 
horses  and  driving  stock  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  Inspection  of 
stock  invited. 

BLACK  HAWK  RANCH 

Burllngnme,  Cal. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Superintendent. 

Phone  131. 


I  have  found  that  the  stockmen  in  this 
vicinity  do  not  appreciate  purebred  stock 
and  will  not  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
registered  animals,  consequently  1  have 
not  kept  up  my  registration  for  the  past 
three  years,  although  I  have  nothing  but 
purebred  stock.  The  foundation  for  my 
herd  came  from  the  herd  formerly  owned 
by  the  late  Richard  Wilson  of  Portland, 
Ore.  I  have  several  of  his  blue  ribbon 
animals  and  there  is  probably  no  better 
stock  of  this  breed  on  the  coast.  That 
they  are  not  better  known  is  because  I 
have  not  used  your  valuable  paper  in 
which  to  make  them  known  to  stockmen." 
— C.  S.  Whitcomb,  Exeter. 

This  experience  in  letting  registration 
lapse  because  buyers  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  purebred  stock  is  paralled 
by  numerous  dairymen  and  swine  breed- 
ers, as  well  as  breeders  of  beef  cattle  in 
California.  It  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
know,  however,  that  stockmen  who  once 
owned  registered  herds  but  gave  up  reg- 
istering young  stock,  now  find  the  de- 
mand so  increasing  that  they  have  taken 
up  all  registrations  possible,  and  are 
breeding  more  carefully  and  going  to 
considerable  expense  to  improving  their 
herds  by  the  addition  of  high  quality 
purchases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
correspondent  will  find  it  profitable  and 
necessary  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  interest 
has  not  been  shown  in  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  in  California.  In  nearly  every 
instance  we  have  known  where  Angus 
bulls  have  been  used  on  the  ranges  they 
gave  fine  satisfaction,  and  several  stock- 
men wished  to  get  more,  but  would  not 
buy  "sight  unseen"  and  did  not  feel  that 
they  could  go  East  to  make  purchases. 

The  Polled  Angus  stands  beside  the 
Hereford  and  Short-horn  as  a  beef  breed, 
and  though  much  less  numerically  in  this 
country,  than  either  of  the  other  two 
breeds,  has  popularity  fully  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers.  The  Grand  Cham- 
pion steer  this  year  and  last  at  the  In- 
ternational in  Chicago  was  an  Angus,  and 
in  fact  both  in  America  and  England  the 
Polled  Angus  takes  more  than  its  share 
of  such  prizes.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
merits  of  this  breed  are  recognized  in 
California,  so  that  it  can  take  its  place 
beside  the  excellent  herds  of  purebred 
Short-horns  and  Herefords  which  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  have  established. 


Excellent  results  have  been  secured  with 
the  San  Jose  free  market. 


Tractor  Durability 
is  Important 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  are 
tractors  built  in  six  months. 

Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  C  ATERPILL  AR  tractor.  For 
nine  years  ha  has  bee  a  perfecting  it,  until  today  it  stands 
unequaled  by  any  tractor  built. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  working  successfully  in  loose, 
soft,  sandy  or  we'  soil,  in  the  hills  and  even  in  swamos.  The 


Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 


has  no  wheels  to  slip;  it  lay*  its  own  track,  rolls  ever  it  and  picks  it  up 

again. 

Its  traction  surface  is  ci«rht  times  greater  than  that  of  wheel  engines. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  tracit-n  engine  con-truciion. 

Nowadavs  anyone  cm  h"V  a  food  motor,  transmission,  etc..  in  the  open 
market.  We  havo  both,  but  we  consider  traction  advantages  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  investigate  this  feature  first,  then  investigate  the 
er.oerience  back  of  the  engine  and  \.l\e  reliability  of  ihe  manufacturer. 
The  Holt  CATER  PH.LER  C -s  Tractor  is  built  in  two  sizes,  50  and30H.P. 
It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.   Distillate  costs  less  than 
kerosene. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for  our  catalogue  KP  loaay. 


i 


tggest  stump  i 
five  minutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  day.    Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.  Let  me 
show  you  how  to  make?  1280.00  on  40  acres 
BB   the  tirst  year  after  stumps  are  out — and 
  $750.00  every  year  after.  Write 


-.  ;..v 


postal 


The 


All  Steel,  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


S  ,      i    has  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
>  U        all  slccl — triple  power  puller  made.    No  stump  can  re- 
Jj         sist  it.    Has  many  features -self  or  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble  safety   ratchets,   low   down  construction— all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  lightdraft. 

Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling.    Shows  many  tine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    My  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Address.  B.  A.  Fuller,  President. 
HERCULESMFG.CO.,    3  12  22nd  St.,     Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  My 
Low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  price  will  please 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this  price  proposition.  Only 
a  few  Hercules  pullers  left  at 
this  figure.  30  days  trial-3 
year  guarantee.  Any  broken 
casting  replaced,  within  3 
years — whether  the  breakage 
was  your  fault  or  fault  of 
machine.  Write  me  NOW 
on  a  postal. 
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Call  For  Horse  Breeders*  Association. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  already  in  re- 
ceipt of  communications  from  co-workers 
in  favor  of  the  organization  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Horse  Breeders  Association,  but 
we  realize  that  we  are  not  as  extensively 
backed  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Now  don't  sit  on  your  haunches  too 
long  admiring  the  move,  but  just  take 
your  pen  and  paper  in  hand  and  advise 
us,  we  have  enough  workers  to  make  the 
push. 

Understand  we  are  dictating  no  especial 
breed,  but  we  are  figuring  on  the  draft 
breeds  and  are  willing  to  admit  any  really 
good  horse  of  every  breed  will  be  recog- 
nized and  when  we  have  such  examples 
in  the  State  the  buyer  and  user  will  edu- 
cate you  as  to  what  he  desires.  The 
mare  will  be  cared  for  later  on;  the  stal- 
lion is  the  horse  to  put  into  prominence. 

Do  you  imagine  it  is  harder  to  find 
the  good  draft  gelding  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago  when  White  King,  Snow- 
flake  and  some  horses  that  Jack  Ryder 
peddled  around  as  well  as  an  odd  one 
or  two  Skillman  placed  in  this  State? 

We  also  have  recollections  of  one  year 
doing  some  good,  but  all  these  animals 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  and 
the  balls  of  fat  that  are  replacing  them 
are  not  materializing  as  much  as  their 
predecessors. 

Probably  it  is  not  every  breeder  that 
cares  to  raise  this  heavy  truck  horse, 
but  it  does  behoove  every  one  to  get  his 
fillies  infused  with  the  blood  that  has 
been  already  shaped  for  him  in  the  past 
decade,  and  remember  that  every  colt 
you  raise  will  not  become  an  1800  pound 
truck  horse.  This  will  have  offsets  ac- 
cording to  the  mating  of  the  mare  and 
perchance  you  will  get  sufficient  misfits 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  your  farm 
pursuits. 

This  horse  business  economically  con- 
ducted should  be  very  differently  handled 
to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it 
Is  really  marvellous  to  discern  the  class 
of  horse  now  being  utilized  on  many 
ranches. 

We  maintain  that  by  proper  mating  no 
mare  older  than  five  should  stay  on  any 
man's  ranch.  At  this  age  she  is  just 
right  for  city  and  contract  work  and 
by  such  time  she  ought  to  have  raised 
two  or  three  colts,  one  of  which  at  least, 
being  a  filly,  ought  to  be  very  soon  ready 
to  take  her  place. 

Now  you  may  differ  and  say  she  is  a 
great  breeder  and  you  will  not  dispose 
of  her.  Now  this  much  we  grant,  but  we 
don't  intend  for  this  rarity  to  occur.  We 
are  willing  to  show  you  no  mistakes  can 
be  made  and  with  the  class  of  stallions 
we  are  going  to  try  to  infuse  into  this 
State's  service  the  daughter  will  excell 
the  dam,  and  we  now  only  ask  your  en- 
dorsement and  co-operation. — W.  M. 
Bond,  Newark. 


Possnu.ic  Horse  Benefits. 
Above  is  a  letter  calling  for  more 
volunteers  in  the  organization  of  a  Draft 
Horse  Breeders  Association.  Throughout 
the  whole  State  there  is  dissatisfaction 
with  many  branches  of  draft  horse  breed- 
ing, everywhere  a  demand  for  a  larger, 
sounder  and  better  farm  or  draft  horse. 
Where  there  is  dissatisfaction  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  room  for  im- 
provement gives  the  opportunity  to  any 
organization  that  will  aid  in  improve- 
ment. If  you  have  any  kick  about  the 
condition  or  quality  of  the  draft  horse 
business  in  California,  or  the  kind  of 
horses  produced  in  California,  just  write 
and  say  where  the  trouble  is  and  how  a 
draft  Horse  Breeders  Association  could 
help. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  State  Stallion 
Registration  Law.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
steps  ever  taken  to  improve  the  stallion 
standard  in  California.    There  have  been 


complaints  that  it  was  not  coming  up  to 
the  possibilities,  or  to  the  requirements. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  somebody  else  has 
to  say,  but  the  dead  sure  thing  about  it 
is  that  the  .Stallion  Registration  Board 
has  had  to  do  everything  in  sight  and  we 
never  remember  of  hearing  of  any  live 
stock  association  jumping  in  with  any 
backing  or  helpful  suggestion,  and  public 
support  and  backing  is  the  greatest  help 
in  eforcing  any  law. 

The  law  as  it  is  written  is  about  as 
good  as  could  reasonably  be  desired. 
One  good  thing  it  has  done  is  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  scrub  and 
the  purebred.  Stallion  cards  have  had  to 
say  Mongrel,  Crossbred,  or  whatever 
term  was  applicable,  if  owners  could  not 
show  registration  papers,  so  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  farmers  who  have  mares 
to  breed  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween scrub  and  purebred.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  give  some  enocuragement  to 
the  use  of  well  bred  horses,  benefiting 
breeders  and  the  quality  of  the  stock 
raised. 

There  will  be  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  good  done  in  other  ways  by  the  law 
according  to  the  way  it  is  enforced.  The 
main  part  of  it  relates  to  the  quality  of 
the  individual  as  to  soundness  as  shown 
by  examination  of  veterinarian.  The 
main  intent  of  the  law  in  fact,  was  to 
throw  out  all  animals  unfitted  by  disease 
or  weaknesses  to  get  sound  colts.  The 
main  trouble  with  our  California  horses 
as  the  city  buyer  goes  q,ut  to  get  them  is 
unsoundness,  rather  than  lack  of  size  and 
bone.  Throw  out  the  unfit  stallion  and 
these  unsoundnesses  of  California  horses 
will  largely  disappear. 

The  future  Draft  Horse  Breeders  As- 
sociation can  decide  whether  members 
are  having  obliging  veterinarians  pocket 
a  fat  fee  only  to  certify  soundness  in  a 
horse  that  is  unsound  in  law,  and  the 
Association  can  make  it  so  hot  for  breed- 
er and  veterinarian  that  no  horses  un- 
sound in  law  will  be  brought  into  Cali- 
fornia and  unsound  horses  already  in 
will  have  to  get  out  or  be  no  longer  stood 
for  service.  Enough  unsound  horses  have 
been  debarred  for  commercial  service  to 
do  lots  of  good,  but  it  is  a  big  injustice 
to  the  State  and  to  owners  of  good  stal- 
lions to  have  to  compete  for  business 
against  horses  which  have  an  official  cer- 
tificate of  freedom  from  transmissable 
defects  when  by  law  they  should  be  de- 
barred. That  is  bad  enough  alone,  and 
worse  when  there  is  a  tax  for  the  pro- 
tection by  law  on  every  sound  stallion 
stood  for  service. 

It  is  up  to  the  stallion  owners  of  the 
State  through  the  Draft  Horse  Breeders 
Association  to  see  that  any  changes  in 
the  law  are  made,  if  any  are  required, 
and  to  see  that  State  officers  have  every 
backing  to  make  the  law  as  effective  as 
possible.  An  individual  cannot  alone 
raise  a  row  when  he  sees  something  get 
by  the  law  that  should  not.  With  a  live 
association  and  a  good  secretary  he  can 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Stallion  Board  and  no  veterinarian  or 
horse  breeder  is  going  to  get  into  the 
limelight  for  certifying  an  unsound  horse 
a  second  time  if  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

That  is  just  one  suggestion  of  what  a 
Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association  might 
do,  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
California  horses  if  it  would  be  done. 
The  association  could  improve  the  quality 
of  stallions  and  mares  used,  could  educate 
users  to  know  what  good  stock  was,  make 
easier  selling  methods  of  horses  for  the 
city  market,  and  get  better  prices  for 
same.  If  any  horseman  wants  to  say 
what  else  they  could  do  or  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  subject,  just  say  it — the 
need  for  an  Association  is  strong  enough 
and  the  desire  for  one  strong  enough,  too. 
We  are  having  a  great  boom  on  better 


livestock  of  all  kinds  in  California,  the 
draft  horse  is  getting  a  little  of  the  boom, 
but  he  will  not  get  his  full  share  until 


something  is  done  to  help  him  along. 
Then  he  will  get  ahead  faster  than  any 
in  the  bunch. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  8.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  ol 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooki 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER,  S.n  .1  King  Edward, 
only  three-time-  Grand  Csamplon  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Pair. 


America's  I 

lading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.    If  you  want  the  Best,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR,  SALEM — Two  firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

'  INTER-MO UNTAJN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  Sve  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


«t  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha,  1911 


100- 


Mereford  Bull  Calves 
=  FOR  SALE  = 

Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 


100 


DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


Improve  your  herds  with  pure  bred, 
range  raised,  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

Write  for  prices. 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  HOPLAND,  CAL. 


R.  F. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
WILSON,  Stockton,  Callforala. 


ROOFING 
FENCE 

PAINT    m  Iick<>ry  s<>pp<y  c«- 

Dept.  3,  San  Francisco. 
GrOCCriCS  Warehouse.  Portland  and  L.  A. 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  samples.  The  same 
goods  you    are  paying 
double  prices  for. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


The  McLaughlin  Percheron  Co.  of  Oak- 
land reports  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  will 
arrive  during  the  week  with  his  recent 
importation  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
stallions  which  were  exhibited  at  the  In- 
ternational at  Chicago  recently.  Included 
in  the  bunch  are  several  prize  winners  at 
that  great  show,  and  he  says  that  he  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  best  types  of 
draft  stallions  available  in  Europe. 


According  to  reports  from  Portland, 
the  stock  exhibited  by  the  California  Uni- 
versity Farm  took  24  prizes  at  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Show,  last  week. 
The  seventeen  head  entered  took  five 
championships,  seven  firsts,  ten  seconds, 
and  two  thirds. 


T.  E.  Craghill,  of  the  West  Side  of 
Kings  county,  reports  that  the  feed  in 
that  section  is  in  fine  shape  since  the 
rains  and  that  the  outlook  is  for  a  pros- 
perous year  among  the  stockmen. 


A  report  from  Winnemucca,  Nevada, 
states  that  the  Paradise  Valley  Cattle 
Growers'  Protective  Association  has  just 
paid  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  arrest  of 
cattle  thieves  in  that  section. 


A  new  creamery  is  to  be  built  at  Sut- 
ter Creek,  Amador  county,  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Tucker  of  that  place. 


The  sale  of  dairy  cows  held  on  the  J. 
C.  P.  Dick  place,  near  Modesto,  last  week, 
brought  out  some  good  prices,  the  28  head 
bringing  from  $80  to  $142.50  per  head. 

During  the  past  month  Miller  &  Lux 
have  shipped  65  cars  of  stock  cattle  from 
the  island  country  near  Stockton  to  their 
ranches  near  Los  Banos.  They  report  that 
the  feed  on  their  range  land  in  that  dis- 
trict is  beginning  to  be  very  good. 

Louis  Pfitzer,  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
has  just  finished  a  trip  through  Santa 
Cruz  county,  where  he  filed  complaints 
against  two  dairymen  in  that  section. 


Several  carloads  of  Mexican  cattle 
have  been  received  by  Harden  and  Asbill, 
at  Oakdale,  during  the  past  week.  Al- 
though considerably  smaller  than  Califor- 
nia bred  stuff,  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  put  on  weight  fast  enough  to  make 
them  profitable  feeders. 

The  city  council  of  Hanford  has  ap- 
pointed H.  Greenhaigh  city  milk  inspector 
for  that  city. 


According  to  County  Veterinarian  O.  A. 
Longley,  Fresno  county  now  leads  the 
State  in  the  general  health  of  live  stock 
of  all  kinds. 


From  present  indications  the  sheepmen 
of  Nevada  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  free 
wool  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  Wool 
is  now  selling  at  14c,  but  as  Nevada  wool 
is  subject  to  a  heavy  shrinkage,  the  price 
for  the  Nevada  product  is  much  lower. 
Last  year  wethers  sold  for  $4.50,  while 
this  year  the  best  price  obtainable  is  $3. 
Recently  the  offers  have  been  reduced  to 
$2.65,  which  is  a  tremendous  shrinkage 
and  one  which  will  prove  a  hard  blow  to 
the  sheep  industry. 

Two  grade  Jerseys  belonging  to  J.  C. 
Galloway,  of  Modesto,  have  recently  made 
very  fair  records,  one  having  produced 
314  lbs.  of  butter-fat  and  the  other  319.6 
lbs.  in  the  year. 


The  stockmen  of  Nevada  have  entered 
a  protest  against  what  they  claim  is  un- 
just system  of  the  taxing  of  live  stock  in 
that  State. 


A  new  volume  of  the  Register  of  Merit 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  American  Jer- 


sey Cattle  Club  giving  the  records  of 
1317  cows  and  77  bulls,  also  lists  of  982 
sires  with  their  register  of  merit  daugh- 
ters to  date.  The  volume  of  560  pages 
may  be  had  for  25c  from  the  secretary 
at  324  West  23rd  street,  New  York. 

A  new  firm  known  as  the  Hayes  &  De- 
vaney  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Liver- 
more  during  the  past  week.  This  new 
firm  will  raise  and  deal  extensively  in 
beef  cattle,  both  in  the  local  field  and  in 
the  selling  of  Arizona  and  Mexico  cattle. 

Dr.  H.  Horndorn,  of  Glenn  county,  is 
planning  on  making  a  trip  into  Mexico 
to  bring  out  500  head  of  cattle  owned 
by  a  San  Francisco  man  who  is  fearful 
that  his  stock  will  be  killed  by  the  rebels. 


The  report  of  the  Sacramento  health 
board  shows  that  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember the  quality  of  milk  received  in 
that  city  for  the  city  milk  supply  was 
below  the  quality  of  milk  received  during 
the  month  previous. 

The  Alpine  Evaporated  Cream  Co.,  of 
Hollister,  is  suing  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  for  damages  sustained  not  along  ago 
at  its  plant  through  fire  said  to  have  orig- 
inated on  the  railroad's  property,  later 
spreading  to  the  milk  plant. 


The  Bennett  ranch,  near  Tulare,  for- 
merly run  as  a  dairy  by  J.  V.  Clifford, 
has  been  sold  to  L.  M.  Houghton,  of  Pasa- 
dena.   The  price  paid  was  $175  per  acre. 


A  firm  in  Stockton  is  planning  on  hand- 
ling certified  milk  produced  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis. 

A.  B.  Morrison  has  asked  that  the  Chi- 
cago Butter  and  Egg  Board  and  the  Elgin 
Butter  and  Egg  Board  be  dissolved,  claim- 
ing that  the  two  organizations  are  work- 
ing together,  thereby  affecting  the  whole- 
sale prices  in  central  and  western  States. 

Arrangements  have  already  practically 
been  completed  by  which  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  live  stock  will  concentrate  their 
shipments  at  the  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show  at  Kansas  City  in  1915  for 
delivery  at  San  Francisco.  Other  arrange- 
ments of  a  like  nature  have  been  prac- 
tically completed  in  other  cities  and  ter- 
ritories. 


W.  M.  Carruthers,  the  live  stock  com- 
missioner, has  returned  from  a  trip  East, 
bringing  four  carloads  of  stock  for  Cali- 
fornia stockmen.  Among  the  animals  are 
quite  a  number  obtained  at  the  Interna- 
tional. The  stock  include  six  registered 
Ayrshire  cows  for  Selah  Chamberlain  of 
San  Mateo  county;  six  registered  Hol- 
steins  for  C.  A.  Thayer  of  Willits;  a  car 
of  registered  Shropshire  rams  for  Miller 
&  Lux;  two  registered  Short-horn  heifers 
for  Jack  London,  Glen  Ellen,  and  two  for 
Senator  Fulton  of  San  Mateo  county;  ten 
registered  Shropshire  ewes  and  rams  for 
Mayor  Rolph  of  San  Francisco;  32  grade 
Holstein  cows  for  J.  Hartje  of  Woodbridge. 
The  grand  champion  Chester  White  sow 
was  secured  for  Bruce  Cornwall,  Scott's 
Valley,  also  the  second  prize  boar  of  that 
breed.  A  Hereford  bull  sired  by  Perfec- 
tion Fairfax  was  purchased  for  William 
Clark  of  Ferndale.  Some  other  stock  will 
be  brought  out  later. 

George  F.  Kendall,  the  Jersey  breeder 
near  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county,  reports 
that  several  head  of  his  cows  that  are 
on  official  test  will  make  the  Register  of 
Merit  from  present  indications. 

An  extra  good  class  of  cattle  were  hand- 
led all  last  week  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards,  top  steers  going  at  $8.  Near- 
ly 4000  head  of  hogs  were  received  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  week,  tops  going  at 


8c,  which  remained  the  standard  price 
for  fhe  rest  of  the  week,  the  outlook  re- 
maining steady.  Both  in  numbers  and 
price,  sheep  were  strong  and  the  outlook 
continues  firm.  The  extreme  price  in  the 
lamb  market  was  $6.25  for  tops. 


The  California  branch  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  met  in  annual  con- 
vention recently  in  San  Francisco,  plan- 
ning for  entertainment  and  other  poultry 
work  at  the  1915  exposition.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  L.  C.  Bryce, 
Petaluma,  president;  C.  G.  Hinds,  Oak- 
land, first  vice-president;  R.  J.  Venn, 
Fresno,  second  vice-president;  H.  W. 
Kruckeberg,  Los  Angeles,  secretary;  M. 
E.  Dillingham,  San  Gabriel,  treasurer; 
executive  committee,  Charles  R.  Harker, 
San  Jose;  W.  S.  Macy,  Santa  Barbara; 
Ben  N.  Woodhull,  Stockton:  L.  N.  Cobble- 
dick,  Oakland;  Joseph  E.  Davis,  Los  An- 
geles. 


The  Porterville  Poultry  Association  has 
been  organized,  with  W.  A.  Holden  pres-' 
ident  and  E.  D.  Fawcett  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale, 
blood  that  increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS.  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 


JRALIE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour.  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma.  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CHOICE  REGISTERED  JERSEYS — 5  fresh 
young  cows,  2  heifers.  Bull,  grandson 
of  famous  Golden  Lad.  F.  E.  Thayer, 
Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


FOR  SALE — 35  head  of  registered  and 
grade  Jersey  dairy  cattle.  Inquire  of 
H.  V.  Traynham,  College  City,  Cal. 


V.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


(.  W.  BENOIT,  It.  2,  Modesto.  Cal  — 
Breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


iVILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT- HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy. 
Perkins,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin.  R.  3,  Box  58. 
Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews.  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto.  Cal 


K.  W.  ABBOTT  offers  six  registered  Hol- 
stein heifers  for  sale.    Milpitas,  Cal. 


I.    S.    GIBSON    CO..    Williams.    Cal.— Reg 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BLACK  POLLED  ANGUS,  ten  yearling 
bulls,  entitled  to  registration.  I  have 
nothing  but  thoroughbred  stock.  C.  S. 
Whitcomb,  Exeter,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  COu  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  headi- 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th    heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


A  WHOLE  H-O-G  OR  NONE.  FOR  SALE 
— Two  of  the  best  splendidly  built  and 
marked  young  registered  Poland-China 
boars;  one  18  months  old,  the  other  6- 
months.  If  you  are  Interested  and  want 
something  good,  write  for  particulars, 
photos  and  prices.  Rough's  Greenfields, 
W.  H.  Rough.  Prop.,  Arlington,  River- 
side county,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS  FOR  SALE— Still  have 
six  8-month-old  males  and  five  8-month 
gilts  for  sale.  Two  of  these  gilts  first 
prize  winners  at  the  Fair  this  year;  as 
well  bred  and  as  nice  as  are  in  the  State. 
W.  A.  Young.  Lodi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boats,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Duroc  Swine  and  Holsteins;  prices  right. 
A  line  March  bull  calf  for  sale.  J.  K. 
Fraser.  Denalr,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato.  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 


TAMWORTHS.  The  finest  bacon  hog.  All 
ages  for  sale.  Cottle  &  Hobson  Co.. 
Amsterdam.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Las    Paderes    Ranch,    El    Cajon.  CaL 
M.   C.   Allen.  Mgr. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Giapewild  Farm.  Mayhews.  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


DUROCS  from  first  prize  winners  State 
Fair  $10.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson.  Turlock. 
Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO..   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshlres. 


:HAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.      A.  Stowe. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress. Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bay  Percheron  stud  colt, 
coming  2-year-old  out  of  2000-lb.  horse 
and  1800-lb.  mare;  weighs  1600.  Price 
low.  Address  Box  1819,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


PUREBRED  MAMMONTH  JACKS — Prices 
reasonable;  terms  liberal.  If  desired 
will  take  as  payment  get  of  jacks  at 
weaning.    J.  E.  Dickinson,  Fresno. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
las   W  MeCord.  Hanford 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma.  California- 
Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouilletes. 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.     Hanford.  Cal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH — Berkshire  hogs 
and  Trl-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  S. 
Box  69.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS.  the  farmer, 
stock  raiser  and  hunters'  friend.  Pup- 
pies from  $10  up.  Dromore  Kennels, 
Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Berkshire  pigs. 
Toulouse  geese  and  Pekln  drakes.  L.  R. 
McCoy,  R.  1,  Box  205,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain.  Registered  Guern- 
sey bull.  Young  registered  Berkshire 
boar.    K.  L.  Evans.  Gllroy.  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Palclne8.  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT,    Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 
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Veterinary  Questions. 


A  CASE  OF  FOUNDER. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  fine  mare, 
weighs  over  1600  pounds,  seven  years 
old,  that  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
When  she  first  starts  off  she  is  very  stiff, 
places  her  front  feet  away  forward  and 
starts  with  much  difficulty,  but  gets  bet- 
ter after  going  some  distance.  She  is 
always  in  splendid  condition  otherwise. 
She  had  a  colt  two  years  ago,  but  fails 
to  get  in  foal  since.  She  has  been  going 
wrong  for  over  a  year.  I  have  consulted 
two  regular  licensed  veterinarians  and 
they  both  differ  in  opinion  as  to  what 
alls  her.  If  you  could  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  her  and  what  to  do  for 
It  I  would  be  very  thankful  for  your 
kindness. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
and  find  it  very  valuable,  especially  the 
market  reports. — J.  H.  D.,  Watsonville. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  mare  mentioned  shows  the  sym- 
toms  of  lamanitis  (founder)  which  can 
be  caused  by  several  things,  one  of  which 
Is  retention  of  the  afterbirth.  If  you 
can  remember  whether  she  had  any  dif- 
ficulty with  parturition  the  last  time,  and 
If  this  stiffness  came  on  shortly  after- 
wards the  cause  then  lies  in  the  uterus 
Itself  and  would  account  for  her  not  be- 
coming impregnated  thereafter.  If  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  no  trouble  be- 
fore, have  the  mare  "opened"  by  some 
one  who  knows  how,  the  next  time  she  is 
bred. 

Is  there  any  discharge  .from  the  vagina 
containing  pus? 


THOSE  ATROPIED  JAW  MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editor:  Dr.  Creely  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  horse  with  atro- 
pbied  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  here  it  is. 

I  bought  the  horse  in  San  Francisco  a 
year  ago,  and  before  buying  him  I  had 
him  examined  by  one  of  Dr.  Creely's  as- 
sistants. I  took  him  down  to  Kingsburg 
In  a  box  car  and  after  having  him  a 
month  I  noticed  that  he  ate  poorly,  so 
I  took  him  to  a  veterinary  to  have  his 
teeth  examined.  He  told  me  his  teeth 
were  all  right,  but  that  he  suffered  from 
facial  paralysis  and  that  the  muscles  on 
the  side  of  his  face  had  shrunk  so  badly 
that  he  could  not  eat  hay  very  well.  He 
gave  me  some  blister  to  rub  on  the  sides 
of  his  face  to  bring  the  blood  back. 

The  horse  improved  a  little,  but  he  is 
not  well,  eats  hay  slowly  and  always  look- 
ing for  alfalfa  leaves  and  easy  chewed 
hay.  Kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  him. 
—Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

Facial  paralysis  is  caused  by  an  injury 
to  the  nerve  along  the  superior  cheek 


and  is  common  when  horses  are  shipped 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the  cars. 

Liniment  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
face  are  indicated  to  be  rubbed  in  well, 
feed  good  hay  with  lots  of  nutriment  and 
moisten  with  warm  salt  water  before 
feeding.  It  would  be  better  if  possible 
to  steam  the  hay. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


RUPTURE  IN  MARE. 
To  the  Editor:  I  will  aprreciate  very 
much  if  you  could  give  some  hints  of 
what  can  be  done  with  the  mare  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  At  delivery 
time  last  April  the  mare  was  in  pain 
over  24  hours,  and  had  to  be  delivered  by 
force.  A  few  hours  after  the  pain  started 
a  swelling  commenced  at  the  udder  reach- 
ing to  the  breast  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
gradually  resuming  itself  in  the  two  big 
pockets  of  dough  consistency  as  it  is  now. 
They  don't  seem  to  hurt  only  they  inter- 
fere some  with  the  movement  of  the  legs. 
The  mare  keeps  in  good  condition  as  can 
be  seen.  Could  they  be  lanced  or  treated? 
— L.  K.,  Needles. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  mare  has  a  double  hernia  (rup- 
ture) caused  at  the  time  of  pasturition. 
In  both  of  these  swellings  there  is  con- 
tained folds  of  the  intestines.  To  re- 
move these  requires  a  surgical  operation 
which  in  the  horse  is  a  very  dangerous 
undertaking  owing  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  equine  to  peritonitis.  Again  on 
account  of  the  size  the  operation  would 
be  impossible  as  the  animal  would  strain 
and  tear  out  the  stitches  and  disembowel 
itself. 


CURE  FOR  FISTULA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  shod  that 
had  blood  poison  in  a  hind  ankle  several 
years  ago,  which  left  a  bunch  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  over  the  ankle  and  ex- 
tending half  way  to  the  hock,  about  half 
the  time  a  fluid — sometimes  thin  and 
odorless  and  at  times  thick  and  bad-smell- 
ing— comes  from  this  bunch.  Will  you 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  whether  this  can  be  reduced  in  size 
and  healed,  and  if  so,  how  to  do  it? — W. 
L.  B.,  Modesto. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WINO. 

This  enlargement  is  due  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  of  a  fibrous  nature  with  a 
fistula  discharging  either  from  the  joint 
or  tendon  sheath  either  of  which  con- 
tain a  lubricating  fluid  for  the  afore- 
mentioned. The  discharge  will  have  to 
be  stopped  before  the  enlargement  can  be 
removed.  If  this  had  been  taken  care  of 
when  it  first  happened  the  animal  would 


The  **K-T"  Irrigation  System 

— Is  recognized  by  the  leading  irrigation  au- 
thorities as  the  most  practical,  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  irrigating.  The  "K-T"  gates 
and  valves  give  you  absolute  control  of  the  water 
at  all  times.  The  "K  T"  System  eliminates  the  fearful  losses 
resulting  from 

EVAPORATION,  SEEPAGE  AND  CHOKED  DITCHES 
— as  well  as  all  other  disadvantages  incident  to  the  use  of 
out-of-date  irrigation  methods. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  save  time,  money,  land,  and 
labor — overcoming  your  irrigation  troubles  for  all  time — by 
Installing  the  "K-T"  System. 

Write  today  for  the  Eighth  Edition  of  oar  Brown  Book, 
or  for  any  particular  Information  you  require  on 
the  subject  of  Irrigation.    It  will  cost  you  nothing:. 


in  all  probability  be  well  today.  Cleanse 
wound  thoroughly  and  inject  Churchill's 
Tincture  of  Iodine  once  daily,  also  paint 
enlargement  with  the  Iodine  daily  until 
it  blisters  the  skin,  then  stop  for  a  few 
days  and  continue  as  before. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


PERCHERONS 

Pure-bred  and  registered.  If  you  want 
good  ones,  I've  got  them. 

E.  S.  PORTER,  Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

ONE-HALF  MILE  SOUTH  OF  TOWN 


Buy  An  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo  Now. 


Now  is  the  best  time  to  erect  a  silo  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1st.  You  have  more  spare  time  now  than 
in  the  spring. 

2nd.  You  will  be  prepared  to  save  your 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  makes  A-l  en- 
silage, but  is  almost  worthless  for  hay  on  ac- 
count of  weeds,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
hard  to  cure  for  hay. 


3rd.  By  saving  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  or  any  other  crop 
that  you  can  produce,  you  are  insured  against  burnt-out  pastures, 
also  the  high  prices  of  mill  feed. 

4th.  We  will  sell  you  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo,  if  ordered  now, 
on  special  terms  that  will  almost  make  your  silo  pay  for  itself. 

DON'T  WAIT.    BUY  NOW. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  SILO  PROPOSITION. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRAH  CISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT. 


New  York  State  Breeders' 
Sale  Company 

A  company  composed  of  15  of  the  leading  Holstein  Breeders  of 
New  York  State  will  hold  their  first  Consignment  Sale  at  the  new 
Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  13th  and  14th,  1914,  where 
they  will  sell  150  head. 

These  names  are  a  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of  stock  to  be 

sold. 

They  include : 


Stevens  Bros.  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
It.  10.  Chapin  &  Son,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
A.  W.  Brown  &  Sons,  VV.  Wlnfield, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  Lathrop  &  Sons,  Sherburne. 
If.  Y. 

Isaac  Dalrymple  &  Son,  Otselie,  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Waite  &  Son,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  Stanton  &  Son,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


Whitney  Ft.  Stock  Farm,  New  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y. 
Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
W.  S.  Hinchey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
W.  D.  Robens,  Poland,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  Abbott,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
John  Howard,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Strickland  Bros.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Harry  B.  Davis,  Chester,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Snyder,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Aralla  De  Kol. 


-     BRED  FOR  YEARLY  PRODUCTION 


Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28.000-lb.  dams 
with  butter  records  of  1085  and  1142  lbs.  We 
have  fifty  cows  on  yearly  test.  The  first  eight 
Junior  2-year-old  heifers  to  finish  average  471 
lbs.  fat  (588  lbs.  butter.  80%  basis).  Ten  cows 
have  finished.  Including  two  3-year-olds  and 
three  4-year-olds,  with  an  average  over  700  lbs. 
fat  (875  lbs.  butter).  Fifteen  cows  have  aver- 
aged 651  lbs.  fat  (81S  lbs.  butter).  Estimate 
the  value  of  a  bull  In  your  herd  backed  by  such 
production.  Place  your  order  now,  as  they  are 
going  fast    Write  for  Information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  CaL 
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Saving  Alfalfa  Hay  on  the  Dairy. 


I  Written  for  the  Pac  ific  Rural  Press  by 
J,   C.    LOO  AOS.] 

With  alfalfa  hay  at  its  present  high 
price  it  takes  considerable  courage  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  it  to  the  hay  buyer  and  feed 
it  to  the  dairy  cow  instead,  but  it  is  in 
the  long  run  the  most  profitable  thing  to 
do  if  one  has  high  grade  cows. 

Dairymen  are  also  often  tempted  to  cut 
down  on  the  ration  when  hay  prices  are 
soaring,  but  this  is  without  question  a 
very  poor  practice;  however,  there  are 
oftentimes  conditions  that  one  can  take 
advantage  of  by  which  the  hay  ration 
may  be  reduced  and  no  serious  effects 
be  felt  at  the  milk-pail. 

An  instance  of  this  was  seen  on  a  dairy 
in  Stanislaus  county  recently  wnere  a 
herd  of  42  cows  had  been  maintained 
without  alfalfa  hay  for  six  weeks  on  feed 
which  is  generally  considered  waste  on 
most  places. 

This  was  done  by  soiling  the  green  al- 
falfa on  60  acres  which  was  the  growth 
of  the  fields  after  the  season  had  advanced 
too  tar  to  allow  curing  it  for  hay. 

There  has  always  been  a  feeling  that 
freshly  cut  alfalfa  was  apt  to  cause  bloat, 
the  same  as  alfalfa  pasture,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  that  more  dairymen  do 
not  make  any  use  of  this  last  growth  of 
alfalfa,  but  on  this  dairy  bloat  has  never 
caused  any  trouble  and  the  only  ill  effect 
noticeable  on  the  herd  is  that  they  seemed 
to  have  run  down  somewhat  and  looked 
rough,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  scour 
badly  on  the  green  field. 

Whether  this  will  have  any  effect  on 
the  production  later  is  not  known,  but 
milk  records  have  been  kept  for  the  en- 
tire herd  and  so  far  the  production  has 
maintained  as  high  an  average  as  it  was 
on  the  alfalfa  hay  ration. 

The  practice  is  to  cut  every  other  day 
and  haul  in  every  day,  that  is,  enough  al- 
falfa is  mowed  at  one  time  to  last  two 
days  in  the  feed  lot  where  it  is  fed  in  long 
mangers  along  the  sides  of  the  corrals. 

To  yard  against  bloating  at  first  the 
cows  were  given  a  big  feed  of  dry  hay  be- 
fore they  were  turned  iivo  the  corral  to 
the  green  alfalfa,  but  since  then  no  pre- 
caution has  been  taken,  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  care 
for. 

The  owner  suggested  that  it  would  per- 
haps be  Detter  to  feed  a  small  amount  of 
hay  daily  as  that  would  act  as  a  preventa- 
tive for  the  scours  which  seemed  to  be 
the  main  drawback  to  the  practice. 

Not  only  is  it  fed  to  the  milch  cows, 
but  also  to  the  young  stock  and  to  the 
hogs,  the  latter  named  doing  especially 
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W:  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 
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and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
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REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tel.— "On«  bottla  Caustic  Balsam  did 

mi  rheumatism  mora  «ood  than  $120.00  j.nid  in 
ditor  ibill.  "  OTTO  ».  BEYER. 

Price  •  1 .50  P«r  bottle.  Sold  by  dmirgKti,  or  aent 
by  ueexfren  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland, 


well  on  it  in  connection  with  milk  and 
grain. 

Although  there  is  nothing  new  about 
the  practice  of  soiling,  it  is  not  generally 
practiced  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  it  can  be  done  without  other 
cost  than  that  of  labor  while  if  done  at 
other  times  of  the  year  it  cuts  into  the 
alfalfa  hay  tonnage. 

The  dairyman  who  owns  this  ranch 
stated  that  this  is  the  second  winter  he 
has  fed  in  this  manner,  having  soiled  all 
during  November  and  December  last  year. 

The  hay,  which  would  ordinarily  be  fed 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  sold  this 
year  at  $10  a  ton  loose  on  the  ranch  which 
demonstrates  that  brains  are  as  profitable 
on  the  dairy  as  elsewhere. 


ENTRIES  FOR  JERSEY  FUTUR- 
ITY. 


Notice  was  given  in  these  columns  re- 
cently of  a  Jersey  Futurity  Contest  to 
be  started  by  the  California  Jersey  Breed- 
ers' Association.  The  entries  for  Stake 
No.  1  had  to  be  in  by  December  1,  and 
the  following  list  of  owners,  number  of 
entries,  and  the  names  of  their  sires  was 
entered  with  the  secretary,  J.  E.  Thorpe, 
of  Stockton: 

G.  O.  Hillier,  Modesto,  two  entries,  sired 
by  King  Polo  of  Bleakhouse;  R.  L.  Waltz, 
Hanford,  one  entry,  sired  by  Ruth's  Gold- 
en Glory;  .1.  B.  and  J.  E.  Thorpe,  Stock- 
ton, two  entries,  sired  oy  Sonny  St.  Hil- 
lier; G.  H.  Miller,  Modesto,  two  entries, 
sired  by  Altama's  Interest;  L.  .1.  Dobler, 
Turlock,  two  entries,  sired  by  Turlock 
Signal;  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  two 
entries,  sired  by  Grace's  Fox  of  Vene- 
dera,  one  sired  by  Borello's  Golden  Lad- 
die, and  four  by  King's  valet;  W.J.  Hack- 
ett,  Ceres,  four  entries,  sired  by  Lady  Bil- 
lie's  Marigold;  Elledge  and  Andrus,  Mon- 
olith, two  entries,  sired  by  Gertie's  Gold- 
en Jolly  and  one  by  Browney's  Chief;  Jas. 
A.  Goodall,  Turlock,  one  entry,  sired  by 
Gertie's  Ideal  Son;  X.  Carrithers,  Tulare, 
two  entries,  sired  by  Gertie's  Lad;  C.  D. 
Hay  worth,  Modesto,  two  entries,  sired  by 
Diplomas  Bijou  Boy;  T.  B.  Purvine,  Peta- 
luma,  two  entries,  sired  by  Raleigh's  Fairy 
Boy  4th. 

As  this  is  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind  on  the  Coast,  much  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  by  the  breeders,  and  the  first 
awards,  which  will  take  place  at  the  State 
Fair  next  year,  will  be  eagerly  watched 
for,  as  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
keen  competition. 


DRYING  A  COW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  get  ad- 
vice through  your  paper  in  regard  to  dry- 
ing up  a  milch  cow.  Some  people  told 
me  that  it  is  better  to  milk  a  cow  until 
the  last  day  before  she  is  fresh,  and  some 
Bay  to  dry  her  up  four  or  five  weeks.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about 
it. — Subscriber,  Ontario. 

I  It  is  certainly  advisable  to  dry  up  a 
cow  for  a  time  before  freshening.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  is  about  the  proper 
period  of  rest.  Some  cows,  of  course,  re- 
fuse to  dry  and  then  one  has  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  With  cows  of  beef  or  dual 
purpose  breeds  that  have  no  naturaMen- 
dency  toward  heavy  milking,  who  of  their 
own  accord  wish  to  dry  early,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  keep  them  milking  strong  as 
long  as  possible,  though  even  there  a 
slight  rest  is  good.  A  heifer  of  such  ten- 
dencies should  especially  be  kept  milking 
as  long  as  possible,  but  a  cow  of  a  straight 
dairy  breed,  first  calf  or  not,  will  not  be 
injured,  but  helped,  by  being  dry  a  few 
weeks  before  calving. — Editoh.I 


The  State  of  Washington  has  just  ob- 
tained a  new  law  regulating  the  com- 
mission business. 


Full  Well  Capacity  at  Less  Cost 
—Eliminate  Your  Pumping  Difficulties  % 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  Layne  &  Bowler  System  has  been 
put  to  the  test — has  withstood  the  severest  of  trials  and  lias  even 
exceeded  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  best  engineers  and  irri- 
gators. The  Layne  &  Bowler  System  Is  conceded  to  be  the  best' 
and  most  practical  System  because  of  its  simplicity,  Its  conven- 
ience, its  elimination  of  sand  troubles  and  its  ability  to  pump  the 
full  capacity  of  a  well  at  less  cost. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

— has  made  experimentation  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  need  to 
gamble  a  season's  crop  because  .of  insufficient  water  supply. 
Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  are  rigidly  adjusted,  durable  and  compact; 
all  bearings  are  enclosed,  unaffected  by  grit  or  sand;  all  adjusting 
is  done  on  top  of  the  ground,  dispensing  with  the  dangerous  well 
pit;  little  or  no  attention  is  needed,  and  the  expense  toward  their 
upkeep  is  trivial.  Decide  now  in  favor  of  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
System  and  overcome  your  pumping  difficulties.  Write  our  irri- 
gation and  water  experts  for  free  advice. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  2."..  which  tella 
nil  about  the  develop  meat  of  the  Layne  A  Bowler 
System  and  the  story  of  itN  many  successful 
naera.  "Let  the  World's  largeat  water  develop- 
er* solve  your  pumping  problems." 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

WMMtlO  Santa  Pe  Avenue.  I.oa  Angeles,  Callfora*- 
Saa  Fraaelsco  Office.  608  Kobl  HI. In 
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Bathe  In  Comfort 

Your  cold  bathroom  can  be 
warmed  easily  and  quickly  by  means 
of  a 
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Smokeless 


1  m 


You'll  wonder  how  you  ever  got 

along  without  it. 

Easy  to  move  from  room  to  room. 
Easy  to  light  and  take  care  of.  Can't 
smoke.  Doesn't  smell.   Will  last  a  life 
time.  Finished  in  plain  steel  or 
blue  enameled  drums.  JL, 
Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealers.  Jii 
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A  Dairyman's  Piggery. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Making  money  out  of  hogs  when  only 
sows  and  boars  too  old  to  breed  are  sold 
to  the  butcher  may  seem  a  little  strange 
when  it  is  known  that  nothing  but  the 
boars  are  purebred  and  although  the 
sows  are  highly  bred  the  pigs  are  not 
elegible  to  registry. 

Although  unusual,  this  is  being  done  on 
a  dairy  ranch  in  the  tan  Joaquin  valley 
where  a  pig  business  has  been  built  up 
to  a  point  where  the  litte rs  are  sold  as 
soon  as  weaned  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  apiece 
as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  which  is  usu- 
ally when  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old. 

Having  a  good  sized  dairy,  the  owner 
of  the  ranch  found  several  years  ago  that 
the  skim  milk  was  worth  considerable 
when  fed  to  hogs,  but  as  he  did  not  raise 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRE? 


Oak  Grove  Berkshlres  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

Tou  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshlres 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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any  grain  or  fattening  feed,  and  as  he 
did  not  care  to  keep  hogs  other  than  for  a 
market  for  skim  milk,  he  purchased  some 
fairly  well  bred  gilts  and  a  purebred  boar 
and  started  what  might  be  termed  a  "pig- 
gery." 

When  the  first  litters  came  on  he  had 
different  neighbors  stop  in  and  look  at 
them  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  $2.50 
apiece.  There  were  a  few  left  on  his 
hands  which  he  afterward  sold  to  the 
butcher,  but  in  a  short  time  his  trade 
built  up  after  it  was  found  that  the  stock 
were  good  feeders  on  account  of  being 
highly  bred. 

From  time  to  time  new  gilts  were  se- 
lected from  the  litters  to  afterwards  re- 
place those  sows  which  became  too  old 
and  new  boars  have  been  purchased  as 
occasion  demanded  with  the  result  that 
each  year  the  standard  has  been  raised 
and  the  market  has  become  broader  as  a 
result,  for  by  purchasing  such  pigs  it  has 
been  found  that  they  were  of  marketable 
age  much  sooner  than  the  scrubs. 

As  the  market  became  broader  and  as 
only  so  many  breed  sows  could  be  kept, 
the  question  of  more  production  became 
apparent  and  to  get  this,  sows  which  far- 
rowed small  litters  were  disposed  of  and 
only  those  with  large  uniform  litters  were 
kept  and  in  that  way  the  yearly  produc- 
tion as  well  as  revenue  has  been  materi- 
ally increased. 

The  sows  are  bred  to  farrow  twice  a 
year  which  makes  an  average  of  about  15 
pigs  a  year  of  each  sow  or  an  average  re- 
turn of  from  $37.50  to  $45  a  year  per  sow. 

Although  skim  milk  is  the  principal 
feed,  some  grain  is  used  and  a  small  field 
of  alfalfa  for  pasture  is  turned  over  to 
the  hogs  to  run  on. 

Tests  are  made  at  different  times  and 
by  selling  the  pigs  in  this  way  when  the 
grain  and  alfalfa  were  figured  at  actual 
cost,  the  skim  milk  has  been  valued  as 
high  as  65c.  a  hundred  and  never  lower 
than  45c,  the  difference  varying  acccord- 
ing  to  the  pigs. 

This  not  only  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  one  does  not  care  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  fatten  and  finish  pigs  for 
the  market,  but  also  shows  that  farmers 
appreciate  the  well-bred  hog  after  they 
have  handled  -him  a  while,  even  though 
they  consider  that  they  are  unable  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  a  purebred  boar. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  every 
one  of  this  man's  customers  should  be 
raising  his  own  pigs  from  well-bred  sows 
and  a  purebred  boar,  for  if  this  man'  can 
do  it  and  make  money  why  shouldn't  his 
neighbors? 

While  the  purebred  dairy  sire  is  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized,  it 
seems  that  there  is  still  room  for  an 
awakening  of  dairymen  to  the  value  of 
better  bred  hogs. 


PASTURE  FOR  PONIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Cows  are  pastured  in 
this  locality  for  50c.  per  month  per  head, 
and  horses  for  $1.  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  through  your  columns  what 
would  be  a  fair  rate  in  comparison  with 
the  above  for  Shetland  ponies? — M.  W., 
Cool. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  give  a 
scientific  answer  to  the  above,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  them  take  the  job  off  our 
hands.  As  it  is,  the  charges  of  cows  vs. 
horses  doesn't  look  to  oe  very  accurate 
provided  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
is  the  rule  to  go  by.  If  the  latter  is  the 
rule  and  horse  pasturage  is  the  basis 
charge,  a  Shetland  pony  ought  to  cost 
about  50c.  per  month  for  easy  figuring, 
as  the  amount  of  food  an  animal  of  any 
variety  will  consume  is  generally  con- 
sidered proportionate  to  its  weight.  We 
don't  feel  capable  of  venturing  further 
into  this  problem,  but  will  let  others  do 
so  if  they  wish. — Editor.] 


Four  and  Twenty 
Farm  Hands 


That?  Oh,  there's  a  couple  of  dozen  hired  men 
in  that  box.  Doesn't  cost  me  a  cent  for  their 
board  and  keep,  and  they're  always  on  the  job. 
They  dig  all  the  holes  for  planting  trees — sure 
you  guessed  it 

Hercules  Dynamite 

The  best,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  plant  trees 
—that's  all. 

Dynamite  breaks  up  the  soil — and  gives  the  roots 
a  chance  to  grow  and  get  nourishment.  The  trees 
are  healthier  and  bear  quicker.  I  can  show  big 
profits  on  my  dynamite  investment  right  now. 
Yes,  I'm  getting  my  tree  holes  ready  now  for 
Spring  planting. 

The  Hercules  way  is  the  right  way.  Write 
for  booklet  "Progressive  Cultivation."    It  tells 
how  dynamite  is  making  money  for  the  orchard- 
•  ist.    Address  Dept.  54 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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name,  tin  matter 
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ically water  bal- 
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bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  auy  other 
type  id'  pump. 

Write  tor  Bulletin 
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Company 
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The  1  'Superior' 9 


The  name  of  our  Grain  Drill  tells 
the  story — "SUPERIOR."  Furnished 
with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 

Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS. 

20  discs  4  inches  apart. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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International  Poultry  Standards. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

The  real  need  of  an  international  stan- 
dard, at  least  among  English  speaking  na- 
tions, was  never  so  strong  as  now.  Eng- 
lish speaking  races  are  natural  born  fan- 
ciers, and  why  there  should  be  separate 
standards  for  each  nation  has  been  a  puz- 
zle to  me  for  many  years.  But  so  it  is, 
England  has  one  standard,  America  an- 
other, and  Australia  steps  up  with  an  ideal 
all  her  own;  Canadians  incline  a  little 
more  towards  our  standard  because  they 
exhibit  on  this  side,  still  in  many  of 
their  advertisements  they  don't  fail  to 
say  "imported",  which  means  their  stock 
is  from  England. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  written 
in  bucolic  style  by  a  man  old  enough  to 
see  the  folly  of  a  one-sided  policy,  but  he 
evidently  did  not,  for  he  berated  the 
English  in  great  shape  for  sending  us 
the  Orpingtons,  saying  we  had  no  need 
for  their  new  breeds,  the  old  American 
breeds  were  good  enough.  Of  course,  he 
forgot  that  we  had  sent  the  American 
breeds  over  there  as  a  sort  of  reciprocity. 
The  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  per- 
haps the  R.  I.  Reds  by  this  time  have 
found  great  favor  in  the  old  country,  but 
as  their  ideals  differ  a  little  from  ours,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
standard  for  them  will  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  the  original  stock. 

The  fact  that  so  many  birds  exchange 
hands  on  all  sides  from  all  these  coun- 
tries is  proof  that  we  should  have  one 
standard  for  all.  Owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions English  breeders  have  been  able 
to  make  wonderful  progress  in  color  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  send 
over  there  for  new  blood  to  transmit  the 
eolor,  but  when  we  get  the  color,  we  get 
a  little  difference  in  type  or  shape  that 
takes  one  or  two  generations  to  breed 
out,  so  what  we  gain  one  way  we  lose  an- 
other. If  a  judge  finds  a  bird  of  ideal 
color  he  hates  to  have  to  cut  it  for  some 
other  defect,  but  this  he  must  do  if  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  standard. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  poultry  journals 
are  advocating  that  some  such  law  be 
made  for  the  Panama  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Show,  but  that  would  work 
an  injustice  to  the  breeders  of  all  nations, 
because  the  time  is  too  short  for  any  such 
law  or  rule  to  be  bred  to.  It  would  take 
at  least  five  years  to  get  anywhere,  for 
each  nation  would  have  to  both  "give  and 
take",  so  to  speak,  and  we  all  know  that 
a  man's  idea  of  what  is  "best"  changes 
slowly  until  he  can  see  good  reasons  for 
changing.  Anyway,  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion will  be  a  good  time  for  the  national 
poultry  associations  to  get  together  and 
try  their  hand  at  organizing  an  interna- 
tional association  that  will  have  the 
power  to  make  our  "Standards"  for  all 
nations  one. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  each  country 
submitting  their  individual  standards  to 
an  International  Federation  for  its  ap- 
probation, and  whatever  they  decide  to 
be  right  after  modification  and  probably 
elimination  of  some  features,  allowing 
for  difference  in  race,  let  that  standard 
be  the  one  for  judges  to  go  by. 

Some  Poultry  Problems  Solved. — Back 
fn  the  old  days  when  the  wife  wanted  a 
chicken  for  dinner,  the  man  of  the  house 
would  look  up  his  shot  gun  and  make  as 
much  fuss  as  if  he  were  going, on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  of  several  days,  whereas 
he  only  means  to  go  out  and  scare  all 
the  cattle,  horses  and  any  other  animals 
within  hearing  with  the  noise  of  a  gun. 
And  then  when  he  brought  in  his  game, 
minus  head,  how  he  strutted  around  so 
that  mother  would  duly  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  man  around  that 
was  a  good  shot.  I  remember  that  some 
of  my  boys  after  performing  a  feat  felt 
as  if  they  were  entitled  to  a  day's  holiday, 


or  at  least  to  say  in  and  watch  the  jour- 
ney of  that  chicken  as  it  went  through 
the  various  mysteries  of  the  culinary 
art  and  reached  the  table  covered  with 
gravy.  But  most  of  us  have  solved  that 
problem  by  yarding  the  chickens  so  that 
they  no  longer  have  to  be  hunted  like 
wild  game.  Mine  will  even  come  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand  so  that  killing  one 
almost  makes  me  feel  like  a  murderer. 
So  my  plan  is  rather  a  failure,  but  one 
man  I  hear  has  solved  the  problem  of 
catching  the  birds  he  wants  with  very 
little  trouble. 

Selecting  Broii.krs  fob  Makkkt. — When 
it  is  necessary  to  get  into  a  flock  of  say 
500  or  more  to  select  one  or  two  ship- 
ments of  the  fittest  there  must  be  some 
easy  plan  or  it  is  quite  a  chore,  besides 
upsetting  the  rest  of  the  flock.  So  this 
man  solves  the  problem  by  placing  his 
shipping  crate  in  the  entrance,  or  ruber 
to  an  opening  in  ;i  door  which  leads  to- 
wards where  the  chickens  are  fed. 

Now  this  crate,  on  the  side  the  chickens 
enter  is  stripped  of  the  slats  and  the  feed 
placed  in  the  coop.  When  the  coop  is 
filled,  the  door  is  shut  and  on  the  other 
side  the  slats  are  set  so  far  apart  that 
the  smaller  broilers  can  pass  right 
through  and  those  he  wants  cannot  get 
out.  The  coop  is  then  drawn  away  from 
the  opening,  the  slats  replaced,  and  if 
the  proper  number  for  shipment  are  not 
in,  more'  are  taken  from  the  next  coop 
that  is  filled  in  the  same  manner.  The 
smaller  ones  are  then  put  back  in  their 
feeding  place  and  all  goes  on  as  before. 
Selecting  broilers  is  often  quite  a  task, 
and  I  have  known  people  who  have  weigh- 
ed every  one,  but  by  this  plan  all  this 
extra  work  is  eliminated  and  the  chicks 
are  not  worried  as  is  the  case  when  a  per- 
son goes  to  catching  them. 

This  same  plan  could  be  made  to  work 
with  turkeys  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
poutlry,  as  each  one  can  devise  his  own 
coop  according  to  size  of  stock  ke  keeps. 

Reducing  Labor. — In  nearly  every  case 
where  a  large  poultry  plant  makes  a  fail- 
ure it  is  because  of  the  cost  of  labor.  Not 
very  many  men  are  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  raising  chickens, 
and  if  a  plant  happens  to  get  hold  of  a 
few  men  who  do  not  like  the  work,  or 
think  it  beneath  them  they  soon  run  a 
margin  between  the  profit  and  loss. 

One  time  when  visiting  a  big  poultry 
ranch  in  Petaluraa  I  saw  a  man  go  half 
a  block  to  catch  a  little  chick  that  had 
gone  astray.  In  conversation  with  the 
proprietor  as  to  wages  he  paid  he  said, 
"each  man  according  to  his  value  to  me; 
such  a  man  as  that  you  saw  go  out  of  his 
way  to  save  a  chick  being  lost  is  priceless, 
I  give  him  all  I  can  possibly  affoid  while 
there  are  men  I  would  not  give  a  dollar 
a  day  except  to  the  dirty  work  that  must 
be  done." 

So  that  it  is  the  wisest  course  to  have 
labor  saving  tools  and  keep  only  men 
that  are  somewhat  interested  in  poultry. 

Watering  Methods. — The  watering  of  a 
large  flock  is  often  quite  a  problem  that 
on  some  plants  never  is  solved  right.  Run- 
ning water  right  from  one  house  to  an- 
other is  the  easiest  way  out,  but  if  dis- 
ease ever  gets  a  footing  in  pen  one  and 
the  water  is  carried  through,  the  lower 
pens  very  rarely  ever  escape.  So  it  is 
really  cheaper  and  better  to  have  each 
pen  watered  separately.  Then  if  some  dis- 
ease should  attack  one  pen,  it  can  be  met 
and  vanquished  right  where  it  started. 
Once  the  pipes  are  laid  we  are  practically 
done  with  that  work,  in  our  climate,  while 
in  countries  where  it  freezes  the  work  has 
often  to  be  done  over  as  the  pipes  get 
bursted  with  the  frost.  By  having  a  pipe 
line  and  separate  faucets  the  watering 
of  even  a  thousand  or  two  chickens  need 
not  be  much  of  a  chore.  A  man  can  go 
along  with  a  short  handle  mop,  wash 


around  each  drinking  vessel  and  fill  it 
up  from  the  faucet  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time. 

POULTRY. 

SACRIFICE  SALE — On  account  my  im- 
mediate removal  East  will  sell  at  very 
low  prices  my  entire  line  of  thorough- 
bred White  Orpingtons,  including  my 
foundation  stock  and  some  grand  young 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars,  stating  your  wants.  E. 
A.  Jackson,  Oroville,  Cal. 

HURRAH  KOR  ISH-We  will  be  right  on 
the  job  with  better  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  than  ever,  from  better  stock  than 
ever.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Model  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corn- 
ing, Cal. 

<KND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  64-PAGE 
CATALOG,  describes  in  detail,  chicks, 
hatching  eggs.  hens,  pullets,  cocks, 
cockerels,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  us  vour  wants.  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
112  East  Sth.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


S.  <•.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  from  Clover 
Leaf  Farm,  Lodi,  won  four  specials  and 
fourteen  firsts  at  the  California  State 
Fair.  Willows,  Oakland  and  Fresno. 
Our  stock  is  carefully  selected  and  bred 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Breeding  Stock  for  sale. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White.  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Minorca  and 
White  Rock.  All  high  class  stock.  Send 
for  booklet  of  prices.  H.  S.  Kirk,  P.O. 
box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

-(A BY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval.  Examine  at  your  home  be- 
fore remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged 
for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  R.  72,  Sonoma. 
Cal. 

CINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White;  eggs  for  hatching  in  De- 
cember. Write  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 
R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

v  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits-.  378  Bandinl  Ave.. 
Riverside,  Cal. 

3ABY  CHICKS— Write  for  book,  'The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  It's  free. 
White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatchery. 
400  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

KOR  SALE — Barred  Rock  cockerels.  $2.00 
each  and  up.  Send  for  folder.  G.  L. 
Haw  ley,  Madera.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  gobblers; 
also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  R.  A. 
Holdridge.  Box  282,  Dixon,  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


RRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  White  Holland 
Turkeys.  E.  A.  McKlnley,  R.F.D.  Ukiah, 
Cal. 


FEED  CROLEY  S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  bv 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc..  631-637 
Rrannan  St..  San  Francl9co. 


In  the  matter  of  feeding  the  same  eco- 
nomy of  labor  can  be  practiced:  have  the 
feed  hoppers  so  arranged  that  they  are 
easy  to  get  at,  and  a  man  can  do  a  lot 
of  feeding  in  an  hour,  where  if  he  has 
to  go  over  a  circutious  route  to  feed 
every  other  lot  of  fowls  it  takes  time  and 
energy  that  the  owner  must  pay  for.  and 
for  which  he  gets  no  return. 

This  same  economy  of  labor  can  be 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


We  make  ■  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raining  Hlfn  from  deep 
tvella  for  farm  or  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valvea. 
Kales,  etc. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  No.  54  P. 

R0M0NA 
inufaeturing  Co 
_ omona.  Calif 

or  Pen«c-Bundy-T«>  lor  to-  I'nrlrr- 
illlr.   Cal*.   Btcratt    for   Smm  Joutiuln 


MOLTING  HENS 


require  a  good  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner to  Keep  them  in  health 
and  get  them  laying  again 
quickly. 

COULSON'S  No.  3  CONDITION 
POWDER  will  do  it. 

Write  for  particulars  and  spe- 
cial delivered  price. 

COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


4& 


1 A  HP* 


ICKSAVERl 


T 


MADE  BY 


Complete  Line 
of 

Poultry 
Feeds 

Send  for  list  and  prices 
or  see  your  dealer. 

WESTERN  FEED 
COMPANY 

North  Point  &  Taylor  St. 
San  Francisco 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

Now  booking  Orders . 

Our  chicks  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Send  for  list,  it's  free. 

w.  «j.  HICKS 

R.  R.  2.  Box  22  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  DRESSED  TURKEYS 

wanted  for  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  trade.  Commence  now  and  ship  us 
what  fancy  dressed  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.  We  also  handle  dressed  calves 
and  dressed  hogs.  When  shipping  dressed  hogs  leave  the  head  on  the  heart, 
kindeys  liver  and  bladder  in  the  liog.  undetached.  Write  us  immediately  and 
let  us  know  how  many  head  we  can  expect  from  now  on 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and  reliable  nrm  of 
W   C.  PRICE  *  COMPANY,  211-213  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

v.  roi^n.  «.  Established  1876.   
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This  is  the 
Manure 
Spreader 

that  was  awarded 
highest  diploma 
at  the  Sacramento 
State  Fair 


IF  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  manure  spreader  you  will  do 
well  to  investigate  the  many  special  features  of  the  "New  Idea."     It  Is 
efficient,  simple,  strong,  has  light  draft,  and  is  easy  to  load.    Spreads  manure 
from  five  to  seven  feet  wide — and  not  only  spreads  it,  but  thoroughly  pul- 
verizes it.    The  "New  Idea"  is  built  for  service — long,  continued  service — and 
will  soon  save  its  cost  in  labor  and  manure. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

— giving  special  information  about  manure  and  its  advantages  as  a  fertilizer, 
tells  how  to  avoid  losses  due  to  leaching,  fermentation,  etc.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy.   Write  for  yours  today. 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 


Established  1886 


LOS  ANGELES— California— STOCKTON 


THE  "NEW-WRY  RAPID  POWER  SPRAYERS 


With  or  without  all-steel  running  gear  as  ordered. 

For  the  Average  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  No.  2  Rapid  Sprayer,  equipped  with  2%  H.P.  engine;  150  or 
200-gallon  clear  cypress  tank.  When  truck  is  not  ordered,  outfit  is  equipped 
with  false  bolster  to  fit  any  wagon. 

A  high  duty  guaranteed  outfit. 

For  the  Large  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  No.  4  Rapid  Sprayer  is  a  high  pressure  machine  especially 
adapted  for  large  orchards.  Equipped  with  ZV2  H.P.  "New-Way"  engine.  200- 
gallon  clear  cypress  tank.    Carries  4  Bordeaux  nozzles. 

Insure  your  future  profits. 


For  the  Small  Fruit  Grower 

"New-Way"  JEWEL  Power  Sprayer,  equipped  with  1%  H.P.  "New-Way" 
JEWEL  engine  and  150-gallon  clear  cypress  tank.  For  young  trees  and  small 
orchards.    Light  and  very  economical. 

The  "New-Way"  SKID  OUTFIT  is  also  very  popular.  Designed  to  set  in  a 
wagon  box  and  used  with  barrel  or  home-made  tank.  Compact,  serviceable 
and  very  efficient. 

As  necessary  on  every  farm  as  a  plow. 


"New-Way"  Sprayers  are  easy  to  operate;  they  work  perfectly  and 
maintain  uniform  pressure.  Sure,  reliable  and  fully  guaranteed. 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  our  beautiful  Sprayer  Catalog  No.  S  120 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco 


carried  to  every  department  of  the  poul- 
try business,  and  it  can  be  used  by  the 
small  breeder  as  well  as  the  large  breed- 
er and  by  the  average  farmer  as  well  as 
the  large  poultry  plant,  and  farmers  above 
all  should  try  to  economize  time  and 
labor  so  that  their  children  can  have 
some  time  to  spend  on  their  own  hob- 
bies. Hobbies  are  the  salvation  of  the 
race,  and  should  be  especially  humored 
on  the  farm  to  relieve  the  monotony,  so 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  les> 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  von  have  anything 
to  seil.  or  want  anything,  use  these  col 
limns. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy 
ers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  propert> 
Free.  American  Investment  Association 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — The  best  registered  Jerseys. 
Will  exchange  the  best  rentable  residence 
property  located  in  Evansville,  Indiana; 
value  three  and  seven  thousand  dollars, 
pays  regularly  6%.  W.  H.  Rough,  Arling- 
ton, Riverside  county,  Cal. 


Practical  Orchard  man  to  take  charge 
of  orchard  and  vineyard.  State  age.  ex- 
perience, size  of  family,  and  salary  here- 
tofore commanded.  Address  Box  1918, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED  improved  farms  and  wild 
lands.  Best  system  for  quick  results. 
Full  particulars  and  magazine  free.  Don't 
pay  big  commissions.  Western  Sales 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EXPERT  Louisiana  rice  farmer  desires 
work;  manage  any  size  proposition  and 
make  good.  WM.  SMITH,  Route  3,  Box  47, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


WANTED — 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leave.' 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O 
Box  265.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honej 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  33« 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CITRUS  TREES— Washington  Navels,  % 
to  %  in.,  70c;  Washington  Navels,  %  to 
1%  in.,  80c;  Valencias,  V2  to  %  in.,  75c, 
Valencias,  %  to  1  %  in.,  85c;  Eureka  Lem- 
ons, %  to  %  in.,  75c;  Eureka  Lemons.  % 
to  1%  in.,  85c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  %  in. 
80c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  1  Yt  in.,  90c.  Above 
prices  are  for  Balled  Trees  f.o.b.  Glendora; 
5c  less  packed  in  moss.  Order  any  kind 
of  tree  you  like  and  I  will  furnish  same. 
Florida  Sour  and  native  sweet  seed-bed 
stock.  One-third  cash  must  accompany  all 
orders.    W.  O.  West.  Glendora,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES  WITH  AN  ANCESTRY 
— Placentia  Perfection,  Black  Root.  Slons 
taken  from  trees  that  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  past  four 
years.  Heavy  crop,  smooth  large  nuts, 
rapid  growth,  symmetry  and  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Some  18  feet  high.  All 
this  year's  growth.  Valencias,  Navels, 
sour  seed  bed  stock.  Commercial  species 
of  Eucalypts  in  quantities.  Cerro  Villa 
Nursery  at  Villa  Park.  Address  Hugh  T 
Thompson.,  Orange,  Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS— BURBANK'S  Im- 
proved varieties;  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  now  taken  for  Spring  1914 
delivery.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  the 
improved  varieties  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  Jesse  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES.— Late  blight  resist- 
ing varieties  grafted  and  budded  on  Cali- 
fornia black  and  hybrid  roots — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Neff's  Prolific,  Con- 
cord and  Placpntia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald, 
Elks  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop.  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER 
Rlacks.  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


CAL.  BLACK  WALNUTS  for  seed;  true 
"Northern"  type,  which  makes  the  best 
walnut  stock  known.  Write  for  prices 
Stating  quantity  required.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Xurseries,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS  AND  RHUBARB— 
Everything  in  small  fruits  for  garden  and 
orchard.  Send  today  for  price  list.  LOUIS 
F.  SCRIBNER,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat 
sonvllle  Nurseryman. 


BERRIES — Phenomenal  Mammoth  Black- 
berry. Oregon  improved  Strawberry. 
Also  complete  line  of  No.  1  Nursery  Stock. 
Forestville  Nursery.  R.  2,  Sebastopol,  Cal 

FOR  SALE — 250  Franquette  Walnut 
trees  on  Black  Walnut  root.  Price  $1.00 
each.    Address  P.O.  Box  21,  Acampo,  Cal. 


Oregon  Improved  Strawberry  Plants 
excellent  quality.  $2  for  500,  $3.50  per 
thousand.     E.  S.  Comings,  Graton,  Cal. 


50,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground, 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


Pear  Trees  For  Sale.  2000  Bartletts,  4 
to  6  feet.  Irtc  each.  IN.  M.  Cunningham, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


called,  for  actually  and  really  I  could 
never  see  anything  monotonous  in  the 
farm  work,  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of  it. 
But  I  will  say  that  the  monotony  comes  in 
when  a  man  or  woman  is  obliged  to  per- 
form certain  chores  at  stated  times 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to' 
remember  that  men  were  made  before 
rules,  and  a  rule  that  can't  be  broken 
once  in  a  while  or  at  least  stretched  a 
little  ought  to  have  no  place  on  a  farm. 

A  woman  that  can't  keep  her  husband 
and  children  good  natured,  even  while 
being  handed  a  cold  lunch,  for  a  change, 
needs  to  learn  her  trade.  But  I  am  not 
paid  to  lecture  the  women,  so  I  will 
quit,  but  sometimes  I  do  feel  like  I 
would  like  to  spank  some  young  woman 
who  is  afraid  to  break  the  rule  of  three 
square  meals  a  day  and  so  stands  over 
the  stove  when  she  ought  to  be  taking  a 
siesta  to  save  doctor's  bills  from  coming 
later. 


SAN  MATEO'S  LARGEST  SHOW. 

That  interest  in  high-class  poultry  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor  in  San  Mateo  coun- 
ty was  easily  seen  at  the  second  annual 
show  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Poultry 
Association,  held  at  San  Mateo  last  week. 

There  were  700  birds  in  the  show,  the 
American  classes  being  the  largest  and  the 
White  Rocks  being  the  strongest  in  that 
class.  The  English  classes  were  next  in 
size,  Buff  Orpingtons  leading  in  that  class 
closely  followed  by  the  White  Leghorns. 
The  latter  named  breed  was  stronger  in 
numbers  than  at  some  of  the  larger  shows 
this  year.  The  special  prize  for  the  best 
pen  went  to  the  White  Leghorns,  so  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  quality  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  in  that  breed. 

Although  the  Asiatic  classes  were  the 
third  largest  in  size,  it  was  shown  that 
they  were  strong  on  quality,  as  the  spe- 
cial for  the  best  male  bird  went  to  a 
Black  Langshan.  The  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  were  also  well  represented. 

After  the  show,  Secretary  A.  R.  Schroe- 
der  announced  that  next  year's  show  will, 
include  a  dog  exhibit  as  well  as  poultry. 

Besides  the  poultry  show  there  was 
what  was  thought  to  be  the  finest  and 
largest  exhibit  of  rabbits  that  has  been 
shown  in  recent  years,  any  place  in  the 
State.  An  exceptionally  strong  showing 
of  Flemish  Giants  was  made  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  features  of  the 
show. 


Fresno  Nursery  Stock  Famous. 

California's  fame  for  nursery  stock 
has  been  demonstrated  this  year  by  the 
Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  which  recently  sold 
37,000  rooted  grape  cuttings  of  wine  and 
table  varieties  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  India  for  shipment  to  Bombay. 
Half  of  the  vines  were  taken  by  L.  T. 
Patel,  the  purchaser,  and  the  others  will 
follow.  This  company  also  sold  11,000 
assorted  fruit  trees,  62,000  grape  vines, 
and  7000  Wonderful  Pomegranates  to  the 
Cecil  Rhodes  plantations,  South  Africa, 
and  other  shipments  from, various  Fresno 
nurseries  have  gone  to  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  and  other  countries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  SO"?, 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  Al) 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco 


HAY  FOR  SAL.E — Choice  alfalfa  hay, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  crops,  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  REYNOLDS  & 
SMITH,  Delevan,  Colusa  County,  Cal. 


Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  best, 
most  artistic  orchard  home  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley;  20  acres.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
tor  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  Ct..  San 
PVanclsco. 


Will  trade  an  almost  new  Peerless  five 
passenger  touring  Auto  for  Hereford  cat- 
tle.   H.  Llchtenstein,  Mojave.  Cal. 


Some  excellent  success  with  rice  has 
been  secured  in  parts  of  Tulare  county, 
and  a  great  amount  of  rice  planting  is 
expected  to  develop. 


An  irrigation  project  is  being  planned 
to  cover  350,000  acres  of  land  in  Eldorado, 
Sacramento,  Amador,  and  San  Joaquin 
counties. 
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Farm  Telephone  Superiority 


Kellogg  Ringer 

(A  ring—  not  a  tinkle) 

A  ringer  is  unreliable  when  it  gives 
out  a  weak  and  unwilling  ring  even 
when  it  gets  the  mighty  push  of  your 
generator  behind  it,  or  sticks  and 
freezes  to  the  coils. 
True,  the  current  is  greatly  weakened 
after  traveling  for  any  great  distance , 
BUT  if  this  subscriber  had  had  a 
Kellogg  Telephone  with  a  KEL- 
LOGG RINGER,  it  would  have  rung 
loudly  and  clearly  just  the  same, 
because 

KELLOGG  RINGERS 

are  sensitive  to  the  weakest  kind  of  cur- 
rents.  They're  adjusted  right  in  the  begin- 
ning and  stay  right  to  the  end. 
FURTHERMORE,  with  ourcommon  sense 
armature  the  KELLOCiG   RINGER  can't 
stick  or  freeze.    It  gives  a 
reliable,  loud,  clear  ring. 
fTW^  The  Kellogg  Telephone, 

by  reason  of  its  depen  dable 
construction  is  sure  to  give 
you  uniform,  reliable  ring- 
ing and  talking  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone 
is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  home*  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Why  not  ask  for  our  free 
bulletin  No.  70  and  learn 
the  reason  why? 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BDSTROM  IMPROVED  * 


Price  $15 


SHIPPIN 
.WEIGHT 
.15  LB5- 

which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  yon  to  read  the 
Target  over  4U0  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  it 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  In  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

94  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ups  arc  the  1 
il  pay  you  to  getl 
antecs.   write  for| 
4uirements. 
I'ORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


prices 


STRE 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller 
Company 

704  Bryant  St.,         Fan  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 

[Copyright,  1913,  Frank  A.  Munsey  Co.] 
Santa  Claus  and  Little  Billee. 


By  John  Kendricks  Bangs, 
Author  of  "The  Idiot,"  "A  Houseboat  on 
the  Styx,"  etc. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

"1  can't  say,  sir,"  said  Santa.  "I'll  lose 
my  job  if  I  do." 

"Well,  what  if  you  do?  I'll  give  you  a 
better  one,"  said  the  banker. 

"I  can't— I  can't!"  faltered  the  man. 
"I— I— I've  got  a  Little  Billee  of  my  own 
at  home  waitin'  for  me,  sir.  If  I  hadn't." 
he  added  fiercely,  "do  you  suppose  I'd  be 
doin'  this?"  He  pointed  at  the  painted 
boards,  and  shuddered.  "It's  him  as  has 
kept  me  from — from  the  river!"  he  mut- 
tered hoarsely;  and  then  his  dispenser 
of  happiness  to  so  many  millions  of  people 
all  the  world  over  sank  into  a  chair,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  wept 
like  a  child. 

'I  guess  Santa  Claus  is  tired,  papa," 
said  Little  Bille,  snuggling  up  closely  to 
the  old  fellow  and  taking  hold  of  his  hand 
sympathetically.  "He's  been  walkin'  a 
lot  today." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Harrison  grave- 
ly. "These  are  very  busy  times  for  Santa 
Claus,  and  I  guess  that,  as  he  still  has  a 
hard  night  ahead  of  him,  .lames  had  bet- 
ter ring  up  Henry  and  tell  him  to  bring 
the  car  around  right  away,  so  that  we 
may  take  him  back — to  his  little  boy. 
We'll  have  to  lend  him  a  fur  coat  to  keep 
the  wind  off,  too.  for  it  is  a  bitter  night." 

"Oh,"  said  Little  Billee,  I  haven't  told 
you  about  these  boards  he  wears.  He  has 
'em  to  keep  the  wind  off,  and  they're  fine, 
papa!"  Little  Billee  pointed  to  the  two 
sign  boards  which  Santa  Claus  leaned 
against  the  wall.  "  He  says  he  uses  'em 
on  cold  nights,"  the  lad  went  on.  "They 
have  writing  on  'em,  too.  Do  you  know 
what  it  says?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  glancing  at 
the  boards.  "It  says  "If  You  Want  a  Good 
Christmas  Dinner  for  a  Quarter,  Go  to 
Smither's  Cafe.'  " 

Little  Billee  roared  with  laughter. 

"Papa's  trying  to  fool  me,  just  as  you 
did  when  you  pretended  not  to  know 
where  I  lived,  Santa  Claus,"  he  said,  look- 
ing up  into  the  old  fellow's  face,  his  own 
countenance  brimming  over  with  mirth. 
"You  mustn't  think  he  can't  read, 
though,"  the  lad  added  hastily.  "He's 
only  joking." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  that."  replied  Santa  Claus,  smil- 
ing through  his  tears. 

"I've  been  joking,  have-  I?"  said  Little 
Billee's  papa.  "Well,  then,  Mr.  Billiam. 
suppose  you  inform  me  what  it  says." 

"  'Merry  Christmas  to  Everybody,' " 
said  Little  Bille  proudly.  "I  couldn't 
read  it  myself,  but  he  told  me  what  it 
said.  He  has  it  printed  there  so  that  if 
he  misses  saying  it  to  anybody,  they'll 
know  he  means  it  just  the  same." 

"By  jove,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,"  cried  Little 
Billee's  papa,  grasping  the  old  man 
warmly  by  the  hand,  "I  owe  you  ten  mil- 
lion apologies!  I  haven't  believed  in 
you  for  many  a  long  year:  but  now, 
sir,  I  take  it  all  back.  You  do  exist,  and, 
by  the  great  horn  spoon,  you  are  the  real 
thing! " 

Little  Billee  had  the  satisfaction  of  act- 
ing as  host  to  Santa  Claus  at  a  good, 
luscious  dinner,  which  Santa  Claus  must 
have  enjoyed  very  much,  because,  when 
explaining  why  he  was  so  hungry,  it 
came  out  that  the  poor  old  chap  had  been 
so  busy  all  day  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  get  any  lunch — no  not  even  one  of 
those  good  dinners  at  Smither's  cafe,  to 
which  LiUle  Billee's  father  had  jokingly 
referred.  And  after  dinner  Henry  came 
with  the  automobile,  and,  bidding  every- 


Ask 

Anybody- 
Ask  discrimi- 
nating men 
or  women  what 

brand  of  Ground 
Chocolate  they 
prefer.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent  will  say 

^■^Ground 

Chocolate 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  famous 
food  drink  has  become  almost  univers- 
ally used  because  of  its  purity,  its 
unvarying  goodness— its  unrivaled  high 
quality. 

"Made  extra  strong 
to  last  extra  long." 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


body  good  night,  Santa  Claus  and  Little 
Billee's  papa  went  out  of  the  house  to- 
gether. 

Christmas  morning  dawned,  and  Little 
Billee  awoke  from  wonderful  dreams  of 
rich  gifts,  and  of  extraordinary  adven- 
tures with  his  new-found  friend,  to  find 
the  reality  quite  as  splendid  as  the  dream 
things.  Later,  what  was  bis  delight  when 
a  small  boy.  not  much  older  than  him- 
self— a  pale,  thin,  but  playful  little  fellow 
— arrived  at  the  house  to  spend  the  day 
with  him,  bringing  with  him  a  letter 
from  Santa  Claus  himself!  This  was 
what  the  letter  said: 

"Dear  Little  Billee: 

"You  must  not  tell  anybody  except 
your  pape  and  mamma,  but  the  little  boy 
who  brings  ydu  this  letter  is  my  little 
boy,  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  have  him 
for  a  playfellow  for  Christmas  day. 
Treat  him  kindly  for  his  papa's  sake,  and 
if  his  papa  is  worth  loving  tell  him  so. 
Do  not  forget  me.  Little  Billee.  I  shall 
see  you  often  in  the  future,  but  I  doubt 
if  you  will  see  me.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
turn to  Twenty-third  street  again,  but 
shall  continue  my  work  in  the  Land  of 
Yule,  in  the  Palace  of  Good  Will,  whose 
beautiful  windows  look  out  upon  the 
homes  of  all  good  children. 

"Good-by,  Little  Billee,  and  the  hap- 
piest of  happy  Christmases  to  you  and 
all  of  yours,  affectionately, 

"SANTA  CLAUS." 

When  Little  Billee's  mamma  read  this 
to  him  that  Christmas  morning,  a  stray 
little  tear  ran  down  her  cheek  and  fell 
upon  Little  Billee's  hand. 


"Why,  what  are  you  crying  for,  mam- 
ma?" he  asked. 

"With  happiness,  my  dear  little  son," 
his  mother  answered.  "I  was  afraid  yes- 
terday that  I  might  have  lost  my  little 
boy  forever,  but  now  " 

"You  have  an  extra  one  thrown  in  for 
Christmas,  haven't  you?"  said  Little 
Billee,  taking  his  new  playmate  by  the 
hand.  The  visitor  smiled  back  at  him 
with  a  smile  that  anybody  might  have 
guessed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Santa 
Claus. 

As  for  the  latter,  Little  Billee  has  not 
seen  him  again:  but  down  at  his  father's 
bank  there  is  a  new  messenger,  named 
John,  who  has  a  voice  so  like  Santa 
Claus's  voice  that  whenever  Little  Billee 
goes  down  there  in  the  motor  to  ride 
hime  at  night  with  his  papa,  he  runs  into 
the  bank  and  has  a  long  talk  with  him. 
just  pretending  that  it  is  Santa  Claus  he 
is  talking  to.  Indeed,  the  voice  is  so  like 
that  once  a  sudden  and  strange  idea 
flashed  across  Little  Billee's  mind 

"Have  you  ever  been  on  Twenty-third 
street,  John?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty-third  street?"  replied  the  mes- 
senger scratching  his  head  as  if  it  very 
much  puzzled  "What's  that?" 

"Why,  it's  a  street,"  said  Little  Billee 
rather  vaguely. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Billee." 
said  John.  "I've  heard  tell  of  Twenty- 
third  street,  and  they  say  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  spot.  But,  you 
know,  I  don't  get  much  chance  to  travel. 
I've  been  too  busy  all  my  life  to  go 
abroad." 

"Abroad!"  roared  Little  Billee,  grin- 
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ning  at  John's  utterly  absurd  mistake. 
"Why,  Twenty-third  street  ain't  abroad! 
It's  uptown — near — oh,  near,  Twenty- 
third  street." 

"Really,"  returned  John,  evidently  tre- 
mendously surprised.  "Well,  well,  well! 
Who'd  have  thought  that?  Well,  if  that's 
the  case,  some  time  when  I  get  a  week 
off  I'll  have  to  go  and  spend  my  vacation 
there! " 

From  which  Little  Billee  concluded  that 
his  suspicion  that  John  might  be  Santa 
Clans  in  disguise  was  entirely  without 
foundation  in  fact. 


MAKING  CIDER  VINEGAR. 


Vinegar  is  very  easy  to  make.  Com- 
plaints from  farmers  that  their  cider 
"won't  turn  to  vinegar"  are  nearly  al- 
ways found  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  facts  as  stated  by 
W.  Thatcher,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul: 

There  are  two  separate  changes  which 
take  plase  during  the  conversion  of  apple 
juice  into  vinegar:  (1)  The  sugar  in 
the  cider  is  changed  to  alcohol,  and  (2) 
the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
The  alcoholic  fermentation  is  caused  by 
yeast  bacteria,  and  the  acetic  fermenta- 
tion by  the  bacteria  which  are  present 
in  immense  numbers  in  the  "mother"  of 
vinegar.  Both  of  these  changes  require 
plenty  of  air,  and  go  on  most  rapidly  at 
a  temperature  of  about  75°F.  Failure  of 
vinegar  to  "make"  is  usually  due  to  lack 
of  aii'  or  too  low  temperature,  or  to  the 
addition  of  vinegar  to  fresh  cider  before 
the  sugar  in  the  cider  has  had  time  to 
be  changed  into  alcohol. 

The  casks  in  which  the  fermentation 
is  to  take  place  should  be  filled  not  more 
than  three-fourths  full,  in  order  to  leave 
plenty  of  air  space.  The  bung  must  be 
left  out,  but  a  loose  plug  of  cotton  may 
be  placed  in  the  hole  to  keep  dirt  from, 
falling  into  the  cider.  The  closing  of 
the  bunghole  of  the  barrel  with  an  empty 
bottle  or  any  other  stopper  is  not  only 


Munotis 

TEA 


UNCLE  SAM  ,ai«" '  ™s 


"SA-SA-MA" 
•LONDON  BLEND" 
'DALMOY  BLEND" 


AT  YOUR  DOOR 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

A  high-grade  uncolored  Green  Japan  Tea  .       -     60c  per  lb. 

A  good  Knslish  Breakfast  Black  Tea.          -  -         50c    "  " 

The  choicest  slack  Tea  the  world  produces  -      -      75c    "  " 

FROM. IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

TS™«  rav^Aul  are  carefu,,y  selected  and  blended  by  experts. 
ANGLO  -  CEYLON  I  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
COMPANY'S         are  always  fresh  and  packed  only  in  air-tight  tins. 
TEAS  >  offer  tne  very  best  value  obtainable  at  respective  prices. 

Mail  order  lor  1  Pound  with  remittance  to 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 

OOLOMBO  FOOCKOVk  YOKOHAMA 

 AMERICAN  OFFICE.  DEPT.  1,  244  CALIFORNIA  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUT  THIS  OUT 
This  Coupon  Entitles  Yon 
tu  A  Free  Sample  of 

(Mention  kind  wanted) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


useless,  but  injurious,  as  it  prevents  the 
free  entrance  of  air. 

In  a  cool  cellar,  it  will  take  about  six 
months  for  all  the  sugar  to  change  to 
alcohol  and  nearly  two  years  for  all  the 
alcohol  to  change  to  acetic  acid.  By 
keeping  the  cask  where  the  temperature 
remains  at  from  GO  to  70  degrees,  the  first 
change  may  be  completed  in  about  three 
months,  and  the  second  in  a  year  or  less. 
In  cold  climates  this  requires  the  mov- 
ing of  the  barrel  to  a  warm  cellar  in 
winter  and  out  of  doors  in  summer.  The 
process  may  be  hastened  still  more  by 
adding  compressed  yeast  (one  cake,  soft- 
ened with  lukewarm  water,  to  each  five 
gallons)  to  the  fresh  cider,  and,  after  the 
yeast  has  finished  working,  from  two  to 
four  quarts  of  good  vinegar  containing 
some  "mother." 


Teaching Pays 


[Pe 


eachers  Receive  From '70  to'  1 5(3^ 

PerMonthand  have  a  Pleasant 
Pccuparion  -  FreeCatalo&j 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Cuts  Through 
Hardpan. 


BEN  EGA  ORCHARD 
DISC  PLOWS 

are  the  choice  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Farmer. 


Plows  Close  to 
Orchard 
Trees 


Best  and  Most  Practical  Plow  Made 

Contains  every  feature  which  is  best  suited  for  California 
Orchard  work.  The  only  disc  plow  available  for  use  behind 
a  small-tractor — one  man  operating  both  tractor  and  plow. 
Discs  can  be  changed  in  few  minutes  and  can  be  regulated 
to  plow  any  desired  depth  (down  to  10  inches)  and  width 
(to  12  inches). 

The  Benicia  Orchard  Disc  Plow 

won't  tip  over  and  rides  easy  as  a  wagon.  All  parts  are 
guaranteed  and  will  stand  the  hardest  strain.  No  trouble 
or  breakage  on  account  of  loose  nuts,  as  special  lock 
washers  are  used 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


445  Brannan  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


How  Much 
Are  Your  Eyes  Worth? 

Everything — as  much  as  life  itself. 
But  are  you  taking  care  of  them  ?  Are 
you  reading  carelessly  by  "any  old 
light"?  Do  you  know  that  the  best 
reading  light  in  the  world — recom- 
mended by  scientists;  used  by  men 
who  can  afford  the  best — is  the  soft 
mellow  light  of  an  oil  lamp — such  a 
light  as  that  from  the 


Lamp 


ForN 
best 
;'res,uUsx 
use 
.Pearl, 
.Oil, 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
famous  Rayo  Table  Lamp.  No  glare; 
no  flicker.    Easy  to  light  and  care  for. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROCHE  HARBOR  LIME 

excells  all  other  for  Spraying.  Free  from  grit.  Will  not  precipitate  while 
in  solution.  Will  not  wash  off  when  applied.  Universally  used  for  all 
purposes.    Handled  by  all  dealers. 

Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Co. 


Monadnock  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

PEERLEKS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisso,  Dec.  17,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  much  stronger  feeling  has  developed 
In  the  northern  market,  resulting  in 
higher  prices  here  for  nearly  all  lines,  as 
further  supplies  will  be  required  from  the 
north.  Trading,  however,  has  been  quiet, 
and  the  advance  has  caused  a  further 
■contraction  of  business. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.47%@1.52% 

Forty-fold    1.52%@1.55 

Northern  Club    1.47%@1.52% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.B5  @1.70 

BARLBY. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  spot  bar- 
ley market,  values  remaining  steady,  and 
there  is  no  activity  in  either  spot  or 
future  grain.  There  is  a  very  firm  feel- 
ing in  the  speculative  market,  however, 
and  offerings  are  light. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  fl.37%@1.42% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27%@1.32% 

Common  Feed    1.25  @1.27% 

OATS. 

Values  show  no  further  change,  and 
most  lines  are  steadily  maintained,  al- 
though business  is  very  quiet  in  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Ked  Feed  |1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.10  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

Black  Seed    2.50  @3.00 

CORN. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  so  far  have 
been  light,  and  spot  prices  stand  about 
as  before,  though  there  is  no  demand  of 
any  importance..  Stock  is  offered  to  ar- 
rive at  somewhat  lower  figures,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  spot  market. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.57%@1.62% 

Kaffir    Nominal 

RYE. 

Business  is  extremely  light,  but  local 
offerings  are  steadily  held  at  the  old  quo- 
tations. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Seed    1.66  @1.70 

BEANS. 

Aside  from  the  general  firmness  of 
prices,  the  bean  market  is  rather  unin- 
teresting at  present.  Ample  stock  has  by 
this  time  arrived  at  distributing  centers 
to  carry  them  over  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  amount  of  new  business  coming 
out  is  extremely  small.  Supplies  in  most 
lines  are  considered  ample  for  all  prob- 
able requirements,  though  some  lines  are 
unusually  well  cleaned  up  for  this  season, 
and  the  market  exhibits  considerable  firm- 
ness all  around.  Further  advances  are- 
again  noted  this  week,  this  time  in  large 
whites  and  bayos,  the  latter  taking  quite 
a  jump. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.65  ©4.85 

Blackeyes    4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beana   1.90  @2.10 

Small  Whites    4.75  @5.00 

•  Large  Whites    3.25  •  @3.40 

Limas   .-  5.00  @5.10 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys   4.25  @4.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  most  lines  has  settled 
down  to  the  usual  quiet  condition  be- 
fore the  holidays,  though  a  fair  renewal 
of  demand  is  expected  within  the  next 
month  or  so.  Prices  are  steadily  held 
at  the  former  level. 

Alfalfa   12^@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%o 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2M>@  2%c 

Timothy   7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Current  business  is  not  especially  ac- 
tive, supplies  being  ample  for  current 
needs.  Values  are  firm  as  quoted  for 
some  time  past 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Shipments  to  this  market  have  in- 
creased a  little  in  the  last  week,  but  are 
still  unusually  light  for  this  time  of  year. 
The  demand,  however,  also  continues 
light,  and  is  well  supplied.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  conceded  that  the  continued 
light  receipts  are  causing  a  steady  reduc- 
tion of  the  supply  in  dealers'  and  con- 
sumers' barns,  and  the  depletion  of  sup- 
plies is  expected  to  result  in  a  better 
buying  movement  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  light  shipments  are  attribut- 
ed not  only  to  the  light  demand,  but 
partly  to  the  fact  that  growers  are  busy 
with  planting,  and  larger  offerings  are 
expected  when  this  work  is  completed. 
Outside  holders  already  show  more  in- 
terest in  the  market,  but  have  so  far 
received  little  encouragement.  The  local 
movement  of  alfalfa  is  limited.  Grass  on 
the  ranges  is  said  to  be  doing  well,  but 
more  rain  is  wanted  around  Fresno. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats  $15.00@16.00 

do    No.  2    13.00@14.00 

Lower  grades    12.00®  @13.00 

Tame  Oats    12.50@16.00 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.00 

Alfalfa    10.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   65@  90c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  and 
business  is  quiet,  with  practically  no 
movement  except  in  a  small  jobbing  way. 
The  improvement  In  green  feed  conditions 
is  cutting  down  the  demand  considerably. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  to*n  $18.00019.00 

Bran,  per  ton   23.00@24.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.O0 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29 .00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34 .00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
This  market  is  drawing  on  the  south 
for  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  sup- 
ply of  green  vegetables,  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  slight  stiffening  of  prices. 
Arrivals  from  the  south,  however,  are 
frequently  in  excess  of  requirements,  in 
some  lines.  Quite  a  lot  of  beans  and 
peas  have  been  carried  over  lately,  and  or- 
dinary offerings  are  rather  easy,  though 
choice  lots  bring  good  values.  Ordinary 
tomatoes,  also,  are  considerably  lower, 
while  the  best  stock  is  held  at  about  the 
former  level.  Cabbage  Is  a  little  lower, 
while  lettuce,  as  well  as  southern  cucum- 
bers, green  peppers,  summer  squash,  etc., 
show  a  sharp  advance.  Winter  rhubarb 
is  also  bringing  good  prices,  while  celery 
has  declined  sharply.  There  is  a  burden- 
some supply  of  mushrooms,  causing  a  lit- 
tle easiness  of  prices. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $  1.25@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box...     90c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  lb   4@  5c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50@  65c 

Green  Peas,  Southern,  lb   5@  10c 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  1.25@  1.50 
Tomatoes,  Southern,  crate..      35(5)  85c 

Eggplant,  lb   4@  8c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  5c 

Celery,  large,  crate   1.50@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  box    1.25@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   1.00@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   8@  luc 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  getting  quite  scarce 
and  have  been  marked  up  again.  Oregon 
onions  are  also  higher,  and  the  best  lots 
of  garlic  are  held  at  an  advance.  Other- 
wise values  stand  as  before,  offerings  of 
both  potatoes  and  onions  being  moderate. 

Potatoes — 

New  River  Whites   75c@$1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.50@  1.60 

Oregon  Burbanks    85c@  1.25 

Onions:  Yellow  River,  ctl...$  2.00@  2.25 

Oregon    2.40®  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  10c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Supplies  of  Eastern  chickens  have  been 
rather  scant  for  the  last  week,  and  as 
there  is  a  fairly  active  demand,  with 
no  large  offerings  of  local  stock,  prices 
on  several  lines  are  higher,  with  a  firmer 
feeling  all  around.  Dressed  turkeys, 
however,  are  again  coming  in  rather  free- 
ly, and  while  no  quotable  change  has 
been  made,  the  market  is  easy,  the  out- 
side figures  being  hard  to  get. 
Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 


Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

do    dressed    25    @27  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  this  week  have  been  rather  lib- 
eral, and  as  dealers  are  not  anxious  to 
carry  much  surplus,  prices  have  been 
gradually  weakening,  extras  standing  iy>c 
under  the  last  quotation.  Firsts,  how- 
ever, are  unchanged. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...  32     32     31     31     31     30  V» 

Firsts   30     30     30     30     30  30 

EGGS. 

The  cool  weather  continues  to  limit  the 
production  in  most  places,  keeping  prices 
well  above  last  year's  level.  Offerings, 
however,  are  a  little  larger  than  last 
week,  and  both  extras  and  firsts  are  slight- 
ly lower. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...45»4  45^  45Vj  46%  46%  45 
Selected 

Pullets...  43     42     44     44     43  41 
CHEESE. 

Supplies  are  still  moderate,  and  with  a 
very  fair  demand  values  are  well  main- 
tained on  all  grades.  The  only  change 
is  a  %c  advance  on  Y.  A.'s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ..... . 20@22  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Grapes  and  strawberries  are  still  of- 
fered, and  the  former  are  a  little  higher, 
with  diminishing  supplies,  though  neither 
receives  much  attention.  Cranberries  find 
a  better  demand,  but  there  is  more  pres- 
sure to  sell  and  prices  are  lower.  Pears 
are  higher,  but  find  little  demand.  The 
movement  of  apples  is  increasing,  as 
many  dealers  are  buying  supplies  for  the 
holidays,  but  supplies  are  still  ample  for 
all  local  requirements,  and  there  is  no 
advance  in  prices. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.00  @  8.00 

Cranberries:  Cape  Cod,  bbl..  10.00@12.50 

Apples:  Baldwins   1.15*@  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10@  1.60 

Greenings    1.00@  1.35 

Bellefleur   1.25@  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.75 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.75@  2.00 

Grapes,  crate    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Locally  the  dried  fruit  market  is  al- 
most entirely  devoid  of  interesting  fea- 
tures, as  the  holiday  trade  is  over,  out- 
side buyers  are  o»t  of  the  market  for  the 
most  part,  and  packers  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  increase  their  holdings  till  after 
the  end  of  the  year.  .  In  view  of  the 
rather  light  stocks  in  all  quarters,  it 
seems  probable  that  better  prices  will  be 
realized  later  on  than  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. Prunes  are  very  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  while  no  advance  can  be  quoted 
it  should  be  possible  to  get  a  premium 
for  desirable  lots.  Local  packers  report 
an  easy  feeling  in  peaches,  with  consid- 
erable stock  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, though  Eastern  reports  would  indi- 
cate a  little  more  strength.  Some  prog- 
ress Is  reported  in  the  effort  to  get  peach 
growers  organized.  While  November  rai- 
sin shipments  were  light,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  half  the  crop  has  been  shipped 
with  good  prospects  of  a  close  clean-up 
before  the  1914  crop  is  available.  Busi- 
ness, however,  is  dull,  and  Eastern  re- 
ports Indicate  a  rather  easy  feeling.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Indifference  manifested  by  Eastern 
buyers  and  sharp  competition  among 
packers  for  the  little  business  offered  are 
given  as  reasons  for  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  market  for  California  seed- 
ed raisins.  On  reliable  authority  it  was 
said  that  Associated  brands  were  being 
offered  and  sold  at  7%c  f.o.b.  Coast  for 
fancy,  less  10%,  with  an  additional  2% 
for  cash,  which  would  make  the  flat  price 
6%c,  but  even  at  this  concession  buyers 
show  a  disinclination  to  take  hold.  On 
the  spot  fancy  seeded  sells  slowly  at  8 
and  8 14c,  as  to  brand.  Stocks  of  Cali- 
fornia London  layers  in  first  hands  here 
are  said  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  market 
is  now  controlled  by  two  or  three  jobbing 
houses  which  have  been  quietly  buying 
up  the  offerings  in  anticipation  of  the 
export  demand,  which  will  soon  set  in, 
and  to  cover  such  home  requirements  as 
may  appear.  Up  to  $1.75  is  being  asked 
for  three  crowns  by  these  holders,  $2 


for  four  crowns,  $2.50  for  five  crowns,, 
and  $3  for  six  crowns. 

"California  prunes  are  closely  cleaned 
up  on  the  Coast,  the  bulk  of  the  1913  crop 
remaining  being,  these  feports  say,  la 
the  hands  of  one  packer,  who  is  holding 
for  higher  prices." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6%@  8  c 

Apricots.  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White    3    @  4%o 

Black   2%@  3%c 

Calimyrna    4%c 

"runes,  4-size  basis   5    @6  c 

Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Pears   6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%c 

Citrus  Fruits 

The  orange  markets  of  the  East  seen* 
to  be  recovering  from  the  slump  of  ten 
days  ago,  and  are  now  firm  at  prices 
quoted  and  demand  good  for  extra  fancy, 
large  sizes.  The  great  amounts  that 
Florida  and  California  shipped  during  No- 
vember, together  with  considerable  poor 
stuff,  were  the  cause  of  the  glutted  mar- 


Christmas  Gifts 


Books  make  very  acceptable 
Christmas  presents,  and  to  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  we 
would  suggest  one  of  Prof.  Wick- 
son's  books  as  most  likely  to  please 
any  farmer.  Select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 

IN  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 

ANSWERED. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


Send  us  the  price  and  we  will  mail 
the  book  t»  the  party  whom  you 
wish  to  present  it  to,  on  the  day 
you  wish  it  sent. 

Don't  delay  sending,  as  the  Holi- 
day season  is  almost  here.  Make  or- 
ders payable  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FAIRMEAD 

for  your  farm. 

where  alfalfa  produces  eight 
tons  per  acre  per  year. 
Where  olives,  figs,  peaches,  etc., 
pay  big. 

Unlimited  water.  Rich,  easy- 
to-work  soil. 

Good  neighbors   and  schools. 
Splendid  markets. 
19,000  acres  now  being  sub- 
divided   into    10-20-40  acre 
tracts. 

Bottom  prices — easy  terms. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Fair- 
mead  for  Farmers." 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  & 
TRUST  CO.,  Owners, 
595  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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Killing  Squirrels  is  an  Easy  Job 
by  the  KILMOL  Method 

KILMOL,  used  with  U.  S.  SQUIRREL  DESTRUCTOR, 
will  kill  every  squirrel  on  your  entire  farm. 

After  long  experimentation,  the  following  firms,  all  large  land  owners,  are 
using  KILMOL  extensively : 

Natomas  Consolidated  Mi'ler  &  Lux 

Santa  Fe  By.  Southern  Pacific  Ry. 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  Cal.  Wine  Association 

Lei  and  Stanford  University 

The  Government  also  uses  KILMOL 


KILMOL  costs 
less  than 
FOR   EACH  SQUIRREL 


ONE 


cent  in  money 
minute  in  time 
BURROW  TREATED 


KILMOL  by  Government  test  is  98  to  100%  efficient. 
KILMOL  costs  only  23  cents  per  average  acre. 
KILMOL  can  be  used  every  day  in  the  year,  wet  or  dry. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  this  method. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  TODAY.         HERBERT  F.  DUGAN,  DEPT.  Cl-^fl&giZ? 
$1.00  Worth  of  KILMOL  Today  is  Worth  $10.00  Worth  of  Crops  Tomorrow. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sfs.  San  Francisco 


USE 


Nonpareil 


and  the 

PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  Exterminating  Morn- 
ing Glory,  JohnMon  Grans, 
Bermuda     Grass,     and  all 
Weeds,  Insects  and  Germs 
that  dwell  In  the  ground. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.     Send  for  Booklet  P,  which 
gives  full  particulars  and  prices.    Very  low  rates  in  tank  cars  and  iron  drums. 
Presto  Tank  outfit,  $8.50  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Waste  no  time.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the  crop 
you  are  planting. 

Now  Is  the  right  season  to  do  the  work.  Farmers  have  tried  useless  meth- 
ods for  years.     Nonpareil  with  Presto  Plow  Tank  does  the  work 

One  large  grower  has  purchased  up  to  date  this  year  $1500.00  worth 
of  "Nonpareil."  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie 
Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants,  Boot  Aphis,  Eie.  These  are  absolutely  effective 
remedies.     Leaves  no  injurious  after-effects  if  inhaled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 


626  California  Street, 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Write  for 
Catalog  48-B 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

Jackson  Pumps  are  the  dependable 
kind.  They  insure  freedom  from  the 
usual  care  and  worry  incident  to  pump 
operation.  They  give  the  efficient  serv- 
ice the  buyer  has  reason  to  expect. 
They  embody  numerous  features  In 
construction  which  contribute  to  a 
longer  life  in  the  operation  of  the  pump 
and  a  lower  maintenance  cost. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I.os  Angeles:  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works:    West    Berkeley,  Cal. 


Forkner  Orchard 
fcultivsitor 


better  surfac 
•  -I  It  Worl 


Does  more  work  with  le?s  '  \/t  and  leaves  a 
e  mulch  than  ^n,  .  t.nr  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Uola  Your  Trees 


:    \  ^,.;v-_1V.':^v    Culti  mating  the  entire  surt    e  teneath  low  branches 
..... '■!■:*•£?:?■/: ;i;'r>    without  distui  bing  bough'        ruit.   Write  for  cata- 
^yfjiS&rZ&v-'&r.    logue  and  fee  book  "M  <;eru  Orchard  T'l'ige  " 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO.     g23  Nevada  Street,  Marsha*. town  (uwa 


kets,  but  as  shipments  are  now  very  much 
less,  the  chances  for  the  holiday  clean-up 
are  good. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  Dec.  15,  Cali- 
fornia navels  sold  for  $1.30  up  to  $3.35 
per  box,  while  Arizona  navels  brought  up 
to  $4.60.  Other  auction  points  were  about 
the  same.  On  the  same  date  15  cars  of 
Florida  oranges  sold  at  Cincinnati  for 
$1.75  to  $2.70.  Lemons  are  bringing  from 
$3  to  $5.40  per  box. 

Shipments  from  Florida  for  the  season 
so  far  exceed  3,500,000  boxes.  From  Tulare 
county  up  to  last  Saturday  the  shipments 
were  2880  cars;  from  Butte  county,  226 
cars;  from  southern  California,  562  cars. 

Supplies  of  oranges  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  are  large,  with  more  than 
ample  reserve  stocks  at  shipping  points. 
Prices  accordingly  show  no  greater  firm- 
ness, though  with  the  approach  of  the 
holidays  and  more  attractive  offerings  the 
demand  shows  considerable  improvement. 
Tangerines  are  lower.  Other  lines  are 
steady  at  the  former  prices. 


Oranges  (per  box) : 

New  Navels   $  1.50®  2.50 

Tangerines,  crate    1.00(g)  1.25 

Mandarin    1.25@  1.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00@  4.00 

Lemons    2.50(3)  6.50 

Limes    4.00(g)  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  featureless,  with 
prices  nominally  as  before,  supplies  of 
California    stock    being    practically  ex- 


hausted. 
Almonds,  new  crop: 

Nonpareils   19  c 

I  X  L    18Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   17%C 

Drakes    15  %c 

Languedoc   1514c 

Hardshells   7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15V2c 

Budded   19  c 

No.  2    ny2c 

HONEY. 


While  the  current  demand  is  limited, 
there  is  some  inquiry  all  the  time,  and 
with  very  light  offerings  prices  are  firmly 
held  at  the  former  level. 


Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    <g>10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    <g>9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
Supplies  here  are  very  light,  as  old  stock 
has  been  well  cleaned  up  and  little  is 
offered  in  producing  districts.    Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Light  30    <g>32  c 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Business  continues  quiet,  though  some 
sales  are  reported  in  the  Sonoma  district 
at  20c,  and  some  stock  is  held  in  hope  of 
an  advance,  which  should  be  obtained  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  reported  in  other 
markets.  A  few  1914  contracts  have  been 
made  within  the  range  quoted. 

1913  crop  ■  20@22c 

1914  crop   15@17c 


Live  Stock. 

The  market  shows  considerable  firmness 
all  around.  A  stronger  tendency  is  re- 
ported in  beef  stock,  while  calves  and 
lambs  are  scarce.  Offerings  of  live  hogs 
continue  on  about  the  former  scale,  prices 
being  steadily  maintained. 


Steers:  No.  1    714(g)  7i/2c 

No.  2    7    <g>  IVtC 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   614(g)  6y2c 

No.  2   5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y>@  5  c 

Calves:  Light    7y2(g)  7%c 

Medium    7    (g)  7M>c 

Heavy    5y2@  6y2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7%(g>  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  8y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8^4c 

Prime  Wethers    4i4@  4y2c 

Ewes   3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers   11  @liy2c 

Veal,   large    11    @12  c 

Small    13    @14  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8%®  9y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    12y2@13  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13y2@14  c 


WOOL. 

Local  buyers  are  taking  little  interest, 
and  business  is  confined  to  small  trans- 


actions in  which  holders  are  willing  to 
accept  rather  low  figures. 


Northern  mountain   7  @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7  @  8  c 

Defective   4  <g)  6  c 

Lambs   7  @10  c 


HIDES. 

So  far  prices  have  been  maintained, 
but  there  is  a  slightly  easier  tendency, 
due  to  the  general  lack  of  demand.  Of- 
ferings, however,  are  very  light. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  5b  lbs. .  15y>c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...  16  C 

Kip   15  @16  c 

Veal   18  @19  c 

Calf   18  @19  c 


HORSES. 

The  comparatively  large  offerings  of 
the  last  few  weeks  seem  to  have  met  the 
principal  requirements  for  the  present, 
and  the  last  sales  have  received  some- 
what less  attention  from  buyers.  While 
the  stock  coming  in  has  been  pretty  well 
sold  out,  prices  show  some  tendency  to 
easiness. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 


over   $2/5(g>325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225<g>250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150(6)200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100(5)150 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  100(5)125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   75(g)  100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(5)175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Have  you  sent  your  order  yet  for  the 
new  book  that  we  have  just  issued — 
"One  Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered"?  This  book  will 
prove  itself  invaluable  on  your  farm. 
Every  week  that  you  have  it  the  more 
you  will  come  to  depend  upon  it.  Whether 
you  want  to  look  up.  something  about 
soils,  irrigation,  pruning,  planting,  fertil- 
izing, dairying,  stock  or  poultry,  the  book 
will  be  equally  valuable.  Then  the  veter- 
inary queries  and  answers  and  the  insect 
pests  and  remedies  all  will  be  there  when 
you  want  them.  Send  today  for  a  copy, 
$1.50  postpaid. 


Our  subscription  work  has  been  going 
ahead  at  a  good  rate  the  past  few  weeks. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  relying  upon 
the  practical  suggestions,  the  helpful  ar- 
ticles and  the  market  reports  of  the 
Pacific  Ruueal  Press. 


The  "Suburban  Garden  Guide,"  by  Par- 
ker Thayer  Barnes,  is  a  new,  practical 
book  just  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  50  cents.  Address 
the  publishers. 

A  warning  against  selling  old  varieties 
with  new  names  has  been  issued.  Re- 
cent instances  are  calling  the  yard-long 


or  asparagus  bean  the  Sharon  pea,  and 
the  calling  of  the  jack  bean  the  giant 
stock  pod  bean  or  Wataka  bean.  Prices 
in  such  cases  are  fearfully  hign. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer*  in  37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAPPR  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
rArEll  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

Mclaughlin  percheron 

COMPANY 

Oakland,  California 

We  exhibited  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION  and  have  now  shipped  to  our  Oakland  Stables  THE  C.RF  VT. 
EST  SHIPMENT  OF  IMPORTED  PRIZE-WIN. XI NO  PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS  THAT  EVER  LEFT  THE  SHOW 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  or  any  other  Western  State. 

Our  Stallions  won  prizes  abroad  and  our  winnings  at  the  Great  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  Just  Closed  included  Reserve 
Championship,  Gold  Medals,  Class  and  Group  Premiums  and  other  honors. 


A  Few  of  the  International  Prize- Winners  in  This  Lot 


Percherons 

LONDRECITOS    97561  (99574)— 

Black,  foaled  1911.  RESERVE 
CHAMPION  STALLION,  the  larg- 
est at  the  show.  The  highest  quali- 
fied, really  big  stallion  in  the  whole 
Percheron  division,  weighing  2.240 
lbs.  just  before  exhibition.  Tre- 
mendous bone,  soundest  of  feet, 
cleanest  of  joints,  immense  power 
and  very  correct  action.  The  HIGH- 
KST-CLASS  PERCHERON  EVER 
TAKEN  INTO  CALIFORNIA. 

KABOTIN  97570  (96617)  —  Gray, 
foaled  1910.  Short  leet.  stallion  of 
dashing  style.  Hash  legs,  beautiful 
dark  gray  color,  white  mane  and 
tail,  ivory  bone  and  very  dressy 
style. 

KOUSSIN  97562  (95915)— Black, 
foaled  1910.  Another  short  leet 
stallion  of  tremendous  thickness, 
great  weight,  wonderful  width  of 
breast,  great  muscling  of  arms  and 
thighs  and  wide  spring  of  ribs. 

LIGUEIL  97404  (103358)— Gray,  foaled  1911.  One  of  the  must  im- 
pressive two-year-old  stallions  that  left  France  this  year.  Was 
bid  for  by  several  importers  on  account  of  his  massive  build  and 
great  weight — over  a  ton  now — and  his  high  quality.  He  also  was 
in  the  judges'  leet  at  the  International. 

LONGIS— Hla.  k.  foaled  1911.  .  A  very  stylish  youngster,  just  landed 
from  the  boat  on  November  "28  and  thin  in  flesh,  hut  showing  all  the 


marks  of  a  great  one — long  straight 
quarter,  well  arched  neck,  straight 
topline,  deep  rib.  thick  through 
stifles,  and  good  eye. 

LOIRET  97629  (99980)-  Dark  -ray. 
foaled  1911.  Upstanding,  dashing, 
dressy  colt  with  splendid  action  and 
powerful  muscling  of  back,  loin  and 
quarter.  Sloping  shoulders,  nice, 
long  neck — a  sure  winner  when  fit. 

LOHENGRIN — Black,  Eoaled  PHI. 
Has  near  hind  foot  white  to  ankle. 
A  wide,  short-legged  pattern  of 
great  strength  throughout,  heavy, 
round  body  carried  by  strong  bone 
and  the  soundest  of  feet.  Goes  re- 
markablv  well. 


Belgian  Medallists 


The  Great  Coming  3  Year  Old  Longis  (99535)  Imported 


DRAGON— Chestnut,  foaled  1910. 
Gold  Medalist,  winner  in  group,  and 
a  real  picture  of  the  best  modern 
Belgian  type.  Tremendous  thick- 
ness of  chest,  barrel  quarter  and 
stifle,  short  legs.  fiat.  wide,  clean  bone,  smooth  joints  and  a  beautiful 
mover  at  walk  or  trot.  There  was  no  better  Belgian  type  at  the 
big  show. 

CHANAL  DE  LA  LYS  7695  (XX1723)—< 'best nut.   foaled  lull 
Gold  Medalist  and' winner  in  group.    Dashing,  lonir-necked,  stylish 
colt  of  excellent  size  and  quality  all  over  with  all  his  weight.  Beau- 
tiful sloping  pasterns,  silkiest  of  hair,  prominent,  bright  eye.  mobile 
ear.  neat  head — strength  and  quality  all  over. 


Every  horse  in  the  lot  is  sound,  young,  stylish,  of  the  best  conformation,  purest  Lineage  and  all  very  recently  landed  from  the  boat. 
Pronounced  by  experts  the  soundest,  best  and  highest  priced  lot  shipped  through  Chicago  this  year.  Stallions  will  be  offered  for  sale  at 
our  barns  as  soon  as  they  have  rested  from  their  journey  by  express  across  the  continent. 

We  handle  only  young  imported  horses  with  all  their  usefulness  before  them. 

At  the  last  California  State  Fair  we  won  every  first  prize  and  championship  for  stallions  for  which  we  competed  and  every  colt  we 
showed  was  in  the  money  close  up  to  the  top.    Catalogs  on  application. 


McLaughlin  Percheron  Company 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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The  Alfalfa  Finished  Steer  and  Why. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS.] 

Beef  finishing  on  alfalfa  ranches  is  such  a  radical  change  from 
the  old  methods  of  beef  practices  on  cheap  range  land  that  cattlemen 
and  alfalfa  growers  alike  have  been  a  little  slow  in  making  the  change, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  phase  of 
farming  will  command  a  great  deal  of  attention,  in  all  irrigated 
sections  at  least. 

At  one  time  such  a  plan  would  have  been  strongly  ridiculed,  for 
with  a  State  only  second  to  one  in  this  country  in  the  amount  of  open 
range  land  and  with  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  dairy  cow  and  hog  markets,  it  was  considered  an 


Forty-T^5* 


A* 


in  raising  younger  stuff,  and  the  resultant  fault  .*  cnat  our  ranges  are 
not  growing  the  largest  number  of  cattle  that  would  under  another 
system  be  possible. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  alfalfa  grower,  a  cattle  finishing  system 
is  essential,  not  only  to  provide  a  larger  market  for  the  increased 
planting,  but  also  to  act  as  a  builder  of  the  soil,  for  from  the  past 
history  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  States,  it  is  found  that  where  stock 
raising  has  been  neglected,  there  also  you  will  find  the  crop  yield  de- 
creasing. As  a  class  the  alfalfa  farmer  is  today  about  the  most  op- 
timistic man  in  the  country,  for  during  the  past  two  years,  when  the 
prices  paid  for  butter-fat  and  pork  have  been  high  and  the  lack  of 
winter  rains  have  caused  almost  complete  failures  among  grain  hay 
growers,  the  man  with  a  stack  of  alfalfa  was  as  evident  as  the  prov- 
erbial "hog  on  ice,"  but  if  we  look  back  upon  years  of  normal  rain- 


A  Happy  and  Profitable  Family  of  Hereford's  Owned  by  Simon  Newman  Co. 


economic  impossibility  to  profitably  handle  beef  cattle  as  long  as 
conditions  did  not  change. 

Gradually  a  change  has  been  taking  place  in  the  old  conditions, 
the  ranges  having  deteriorated  in.  quality  in  many  sections,  also  the 
increasing  rural  population  has  made  yearly  inroads  on  the  amount 
of  better  range  land  and  lastly  through  irrigation  projects  and  inde- 
pendent pumping  plants  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  has  increased  to  such 
large  proportions  that  it  now  seems  very  probable  some  new  market 
must  be  developed,  and  the  range  raised  beef  steers  appears  to  be  that 
market.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  "range  raised"  are  used, 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  profits  of  a  range  raised 
and  alfalfa  finished  product  than  there  is  in  alfalfa  raised  stuff,  and 
it  is  on  this  point  that  so  many  of  our  alfalfa  growers  disregard  beef 
production,  thinking  quite  correctly  that  to  raise  a  steer  from  calf- 
hood  to  the  finished  steer  of  1000  or  1100  pounds  would  require  a 
larger  tonnage  of  hay  than  the  animal  would  be  worth  when  sold  to 
the  butcher.  From  the  range  grower's  standpoint  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  where  the  benefits  from  a  rational  alfalfa  finishing  system  would 
come  from,  for  it  is  the  finishing  of  stock  that  the  biggest  losses  are 
felt. 

In  reality  our  present  range  practices  do  not  allow  of  any  finishing, 
or  at  any  rate  any  proper  fitting,  for  while  wild  feeds  will  always  be 
supreme  in  economical  beef  growing,  they  do  not  harden  an  animal 
as  the  butcher  tracte  prefers.  This  creates  a  big  waste  in  the  pro- 
ducing powers  of  the  ranges,  as  in  the  endeavor  to  add  weight  to  the 
older  stock  a  large  amount  of  feed  is  consumed  which  should  be  used 


fall  it  will  be  remembered  that  so  recently  as  1911  the  price  of  alfalfa 
hay  was  in  some  localities  so  low  that  the  grower  was  forced  to  sell  at 
prices  that  would  hardly  warrant  the  investment  necessary  for  its 
production. 

The  writer  remembers  having  visited  a  ranch  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  that  year  where  over  200  tons  of  hay  was  stacked,  for  which 
the  highest  offer  made  by  the  buyers  was  $5  a  ton,  and  the  owner  was 
holding  for  a  better  price,  which  he  did  not  get  until  the  following  year, 
which,  fortunately  for  him,  proved  a  poor  one  for  grain  hay  farmers. 

In  many  ways  the  dairy  cow  has  so  far  been  the  greatest  aid  to  the 
increased  alfalfa  production  and  will  always  continue  to  be  a  large 
factor,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  provides  a  lucrative  market  for  a  large  amount  of  hay,  but  it  is  a 
fact  not  worth  disputing  that  many  alfalfa  growers  do  not  like  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  continual  work  of  a  dairy. 

This  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  objection  which  many  had  to 
the  dairy  cow,  but  it  is  more  forcibly  shown  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  that  have  been  sold  to  outside 
States  this  year  in  order  that  the  alfalfa  man  could  take  advantage  of 
the  high  hay  prices,  for,  as  many  have  remarked,  "with  hay  at  $10  a 
ton,  I  can  make  as  much  money  selling  it  direct  as  I  can  in  feeding  it 
to  the  cows." 

There  is  little  question  but  that  this  is  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject,  as  with  good  cows  the  argument  does  not  hold  good,  but  it 
is  used  here  to  emphasize  the  point  that  a  great  many  only  consider  the 

(Continued  on  Page  615.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Dec.  2:5,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

2.14 

10.38 

14.90 

54 

86 

Red  Bluff 

2  28 

8.96 

8.88 

50 

32 

Sacramento  

.62 

5  81 

6.18 

56 

34 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.88 

9.17 

7.88 

54 

44 

.86 

5.96 

5.32 

60 

32 

Fresno  

.28 

2.55 

3  04 

56 

36 

Independence... 

.14 

3.71 

2  97 

50 

18 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.42 

6  79 

•>01 

60 

36 

.74 

4.05 

4.26 

62 

44 

San  Diego  

.40 

2.80 

2  55 

62 

46 

The  Week. 


California  awakes  on  Christmas  morn  to  rind 
her  stocking  full  of  water  than  which  there 
could  be  no  greater  gift,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  material  progress  and  prosperity  and  probably 
none  so  promotive  of  the  worshipful  spirit — since 
the  old  idea,  that  to  save  a  man  you  must  get 
him  in  a  tight  place,  is  no  longer  fundamental 
in  saving  policies.  The  original  doctrine  of 
Christ,  as  taught  by  his  life  and  deeds,  clearly 
was  that  to  save  a  man  you  must  first  help  him 
to  get  out  of  earthly  troubles:  the  midiaevalists 
reversed  the  policy  of  Him  whom  they  claimed 
to  follow :  modern  Christianity  is  a  restoration 
of  the  standards  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
era.  And  so  this  Christinas  gift  of  a  water-thrust 
to  bedrock  is  the  greatest  California  could  re- 
ceive, not  only  because  it  assures  material  safety 
and  prosperity,  but  because  it  befits  the  state  for 
faith,  trust  and  aspiration.  It  is  not  only  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  but  the  evdience  of 
things  unseen.  And  as  it  is  for  the  state  so  may 
it  prove  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  you ! 

Lest  some  one  should  challenge  our  right  to 
preach  without  a  license,  we  creep  under  the 
cloth  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  an  address 
.  recently  delivered  in  Berkeley  by  Dr.  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions:  "There  is  an  intimate 
relation,"  said  the  speaker,  "between  the  experi- 
ence of  a  people  in  getting  a  living  and  their 
social  and  religious  institutions,  a  connection  be- 
tween the  religious  and  economic  life  that  is  not 
in  common  thought.  The  process  of  getting  eter- 
nal life  is  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  secur- 
ing a  livelihood  here.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is 
not  mystic.  It  is  concerned  with  man's  present 
necessities,  with  his  desire  for  material  goods  and 
comforts.  A  new  and  better  era  has  already 
begun;  an  era  marked  by  scientific  agriculture; 
by  co-operation  in  buying  and  selling;  the  estab- 
lishment of  consolidated  schools,  of  socialized 
churches,  and  of  farmers'  organizations  for  self 
help  and  development." 


Of  course,  Dr.  Wilson  does  not  contend  that 
that  is  all  there  is  of  the  religion  of  Jesus:  it  is 
only  one  aspect  of  it.  It  does,  however,  justify 
our  contention  that  great  rains  settle  the  dust 
on  the  road  to  eternal  life  for  Californians  and 
are  therefore  a  Christmas  gift  of  inestimable 
value. 


Money  to  Start  Young  Farmers. 

Money  is,  of  course,  a  fitting  Christmas  topic. 
Money  has  been  pouring  into  the  sacks  of  our 
gift-stores  during  the  last  two  weeks  like  grain 
from  the  spot  of  a  combined  harvester.  Another 
glint  of  Christmas  money  is  seen  in  the  records 
of  the  New  York  postoffice.  When  the  last  Eu- 
ropean steamer  due  to  arrive  abroad  before 
Christmas  had  sailed,  it  was  seen  that,  all  told, 
foreigners  in  New  York  City  sent  496,898  money 
orders,  aggregating  $7,775,000,  to  the  folks  at 
home.  To  Great  Britain  went  $2,000,000,  to  Italy 
$1,667,000.  to  Russia  nearly  $800,000,  and  to 
sixteen  other  countries  sums  dwindling  to  $1069 
in  the  case  of  Liberia,  recipient  of  the  smallest 
amount.  This  money  goes  largely  to  small  farms 
in  Europe  whence  husbands,  brothers,  or  children 
have  come  to  make  a  start  in  the  New  World. 
Much  of  the  money  goes  into  the  agricultural 
banks  and  helps  to  finance  European  farming. 
Thus,  in  a  way,  money  goes  from  the  New  AVorld 
to  the  Old  World  and  helps  the  latter  to  need 
less  of  the  former's  food  products.  While  we 
are  doing  this  abroad,  what  are  we  doing  to  sup- 
ply money  to  build  up  greater  food  production 
in  this  country? 

This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  one  of  the  keenest  utterances  is  that  of  Dean 
Hunt,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley, 
recently  published  in  circular  form,  for  which  we 
hope  our  readers  will  make  application  to  the 
College  and  read  carefully.  The  essence  of  the 
proposition  is  this : 

"The  postal  deposits  are  loaned  to  savings 
banks  at  2%.  The  State  loans  its  surplus  at  2%. 
Suppose  a  young  man,  having  saved  $1,000,  could 
go  to  the  State  or  the  United  States  and  borrow 
$4,000,  not  at  2%,  but  at  3%.  If  he  should  pay 
6%,  or  $240  annually,  at  the  end  of  25  years, 
approximately,  he  would  have  canceled  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  This  is  not  a  plan  to  help  the 
farmer,  but  to  help  the  nation.  When  the  people 
come  to  understand  it  so,  a  way  will  be  found 
by  which  money  may  be  loaned  to  individuals  as 
well  as  to  banks,  and  upon  substantially  the  same 
( crins. ' ' 


An  Immaterial  Objection. 

We  have  heard  some  rather  trivial  comments 
upon  the  foregoing  proposition  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  security  in  such  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual loans.  That,  it  strikes  us,  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  administration:  of  course,  it  could  be  all 
thrown  away  if  the  requirements  were  slack  and 
the  supervision  perfunctory  or  dishonest.  But 
why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  will  be  done  in 
that  way  ?  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  will  ever 
be  any  realization  of  a  plan  to  make  individual 
loans  of  public  money — although  it  is  successfully 
done  in  Europe,  and  some  notable  developments 
are  proceeding  that  way.  We  incline  rather  to 
proper  organization  of  financial  institutions  by 
farmers,  by  States,  and  by  the  nation — all  of  them 
under  strict  government  supervision  and  all  of 
them  operated  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
to  meet  clearly  discerned  agricultural  require- 
ments. When  this  is  done,  public  money  is 
just  as  safe  in  their  hands  as  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  banks  organized  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  it  *"«n  be  arranged  to  be  just 


as  liquid  through  more  rational  banking,  toward 
which  the  new  currency  law  passed  by  Congress 
this  week  seems  to  be  tending.  We  are  surely 
on  the  highway  toward  more  rational  handling 
of  money,  and  the  first  thing  the  public  has  to 
overcome  is  the  hoary  impression  that  only  pro 
fessional  money-changers  can  handle  money  safe 
ly.  The  need  of  the  time,  as  we  see  it,  is  to 
demonstrate  in  this  country  that  money  can  be 
handled  just  as  safely  and  much  more  economic- 
ally in  other  ways  than  it  has  been  handled  hith- 
erto. It  is  the  function  of  Congress  and  of  the 
legislatures  to  prescribe  just  how  this  can  be  done. 

A  fundamental  point  in  Dean  Hunt's  sugges- 
tion is  that  public  money  used  for  better  farm- 
ing is  not  a  special  privilege  to  a  class,  but  is 
for  the  good  of  all  classes.  It  is  strictly  true. 
But  even  if  one  refuses  to  take  that  broad  view, 
it  will  meet  the  issue  to  take  a  narrower  one. 
Agriculture  will  perhaps  secure  all  that  it  needs 
if  the  special  privileges  which  commercial  finance 
has  enjoyed  so  long  be  transformed  into  general 
availability  of  money  on  equal  security  to  all  who 
organize  for  it,  as  the  laws  will  probably  soon 
prescribe.  Striking  the  shackles  from  public 
money  and  setting  it  free  upon  probation  will  be 
the  gift  of  some  coming  Christmas. 


We  Need  Not  Depopulate  the  Cities. 

We  could  not  do  it  if  we  would,  nor  would  it 
be  an  agricultural  benefit  if  we.  could  do  it. 
Congressman  William  Kent,  of  the  Second  Cali- 
fornia district,  has  issued  an  interesting  circular 
letter  on  public  affairs  from  which  we  take  the 
following  paragraph:  "The  demand  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  some  system  of  rural  cred- 
its is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time,  when  our 
economic  difficulties  are  so  largely  due  to  our 
badly  distributed  population.  Only  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  surplus  of  city  dwellers  into  the  rural 
regions  and  by  the  consequent  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  food  may  we  derive  the  prosperity 
which  should  be  ours." 

It  is  our  notion  that  Mr.  Kent  is  mistaken  in 
the  idea  that  realizations  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress will  make  any  material  reduction  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  cities.  It  is  not  necessary,  and 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  not  de- 
sirable. It  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  that 
the  undue  flow  from  country  to  city  should  be 
arrested  to  some  extent,  but  the  return  of  those 
who  have  flown  might  as  well  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation,  for  it  will  never  largely  occur.  In 
the  first  place,  the  development  of  the  country 
will  increase  city  activities  and  will  make  our 
cities  larger  rather  than  smaller:  both  city  and 
country  are  national  requirements,  and  rational 
correlation  is  the  thing  to  be  desired  and  striven 
for.  In  the  next  place,  volume  of  country  prod- 
utcs  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to  rural  pop- 
ulation. It  is  rather  a  result  of  rural  producing 
conditions  and  efficiency  of  producers.  Take,  for 
instance,  Germany :  if  current  statistics  are  ac- 
curate, Germany  has  increased  her  food  produc- 
tion from  60%  to  85%  of  her  total  requirements 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Has  Ger- 
many more  farmers  than  twenty-five  years  ago? 
In  a  lecture  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
week,  Professor  Carl  Rathgen,  of  the  Colonial  In- 
stitute at  Hamburg,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  exchange 
professor  at  Columbia  University  this  year,  said 
that  whereas  in  1882  something  like  19,000,000 
people  in  Germany  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  today  the  number  is  less  than  18,000,000. 
Germany  is  therefore  producing  vastly  more  food 
products  with  a  million  fewer  farmers  than  for- 
merly. This  is  the  result  of  better  knowledge, 
more  fertilizers,  better  farm  machinery,  and 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest  which  have  made 
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all  these  agencies  operative  and  have  increased 
the  ability  and  efficiency  of  fewer  men  to  do  more 
than  a  million  more  men  could  do  a  generation 
ago. 

Some  people  are  a  little  scared  over  the  agita- 
tion of  the  " back-to-the-f arm "  movement:  there 
never  will  be  any  of  any  moment.  Others  are 
scared  about  efforts  to  multiply  farmers  and  in- 
crease farm  products  for  fear  their  occupation 
will  be  gone,  or  reduced  in  profit,  by  reduction 
of  vaules.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world's  his- 
tory to  warrant  apprehension  of  less  value  for 
food  products ;  speaking  broadly,  they  are  always 
advancing.  There  is  no  need  to  apprehend  too 
few  consumers  or  too  great  reduction  of  city  pop- 
ulation. There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  scared 
about — except  that,  through  the  overhanging 
cloud  of  public  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  light 
of  science,  both  natural  and  economic,  may  not 
break  soon  enough-  to  give  the  present  generation 
of  American  farmers  the  rewards  of  better  farm- 
ing business  which  they  should  enjoy. 


Making  Our  Own  Potash. 

We  would  not  stop  using  German  potash  be- 
cause of  it,  but  still  it  is  joyful  to  think  how  busy 
our  Coast  will  be  when  all  the  kelp-reduction  out- 
fits get  to  work.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  room  enough  left  on  the  beach  to  land  a 
fish  or  take  a  bath.  For  Dr.  Galloway,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department,  has  just  written  to  our  Con- 
gressman Kahn,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
"the  kelp  on  the  California  coast  alone  could  be 
used  to  produce  1,000,000  tons  annually  of  potas- 
sium salts,  which  would  equal  all  the  potash  nalts 
imported  from  Germany  and  consumed  as  fertil- 
izer in  the  United  States  every  year.  The  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  two  summers,"  said  Dr.  Gal- 
loway, "has  made  a  survey  of  the  California  kelp 
beds  and  now  needs  an  appropriation  of  $8000 
to  make  maps  of  the  beds  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  might  wish  to  engage  in  the  industry  of 
turning  kelp  into  potash  salts."  Of  course,  our 
Congressmen  will  work  for  the  appropriation  to 
make  the  maps,  and  then  there  will  begin  an  era 
of  slack-water  mining  in  California  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  for  we  believe  the  world 
has  never  found  it  profitable  to  make  commercial 
potash  out  of  seaweed.  But  what  of  that?  Cali- 
fornia will  show  them  how ! 


How  to  Make  Everything  Sure. 

Perhaps  all  readers  do  not  know  that  there  is 
one  way  to  make  everything  sure,  and  that  is  the 
Lloyds'  way.  The  sentence  comes  near  having  a 
religious  significance,  like  that  with  which  we  be- 
gan this  week's  musings,  but  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lloyds  is  strictly  terrestrial. 
If  you  wish  to  be  married  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Lloyds  will  guarantee  it ;  if  you  wish  to  die, 
Lloyds  will  take  the  chances  that  you  won't. 
Lloyds  has  a  world  field  and  will  insure  anything 
from  a  kid  to  a  kingdom,  but  we  believe  Cali- 
fornia has  given  them  a  new  experience  through 
the  underwriting  of  an  alligator-pear  tree  for  H. 
A.  Woodworth,  of  Los  Angeles  county,  for  $30,000 
against  fire  or  frost.  They  ought  not  to  have 
charged  much  for  it,  for  the  tree  is  in  very  little 
danger  of  either.  The  story  is  that  this  six-year- 
old  tree  last  season  netted  Mr.  Woodworth  $8206 
in  fruit  and  bud  wood,  the  latter  being  used  for 
propagation.  To  protect  his  prize  tree  from 
marauders,  Mr.  Wodworth  has  completed  a  lath 
fence  around  it  thirty  feet  high.  If  the  Lloyds 
did  not  make  their  premium  large  enough  to 
cover  a  share  of  the  advertising  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  tree  from  the  operation,  the 
Californian  surely  has  driven  a  good  bargain 
with  them. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Grasses  for  Coast  Uplands 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  write  me 
the  amount  of  seed  of  Italian  rye  grass  that  should 
be  sown  per  acre  where  it  is  a  rather  sandy  soil, 
and  also  a  list  of  any  other  grasses  you  think 
might  do  well  in  this  district,  especially  clovers? 
Also  where  I  might  be  able  to  get  some  of  that 
New  Zealand  grass  that  they  call  the  "million- 
dollar  grass"— I  have  forgotten  the  scientific 
name.  Also,  what  is  the  feeding  value  of  Ber 
muda  grass,  as  the  trouble  with  most  of  our 
ranches  is  that  they  are  composed  of  a  very  sandy 
soil,  in  fact  all  sand,  and  what  is  needed  here  is 
a  grass  that  will  form  a  sod. — Reader,  Marin 
county. 

Italian  rye  grass  is  usually  sown  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  and  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  it  is  not  injured  by  frost, 
and  the  catch  will  depend  much  upon  growth 
early  in  the  rainy  season.  We  know  no  intro 
duced  clover  that  will  compare  with  the  common 
bur  clover.  On  the  moist  lands  of  Humboldt 
county,  white  clover  and  alsike  clover  live  through 
the  summer,  but  that  would  not  be  possible  on 
your  sandy  soil  without  irrigation.  The  so-called 
million-dollar  grass  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fake. 
If  we  remember  correctly,  it  was  Paspalum  dila- 
tatum,  which  makes  wonderful  growth  in  hot 
interior  situations  with  plenty  of  water,  but  it 
will  not  grow  at  all  during  the  winter  and  will 
not  grow  during  the  summer  on  dry  land. 

Bermuda  grass  has  good  feeding  value,  but  Ber 
muda  grass  is  also  not  a  winter  grower.  The 
whole  top  is  killed  by  the  frost,  and  although  the 
grass  will  hang  on,  the  growth  from  it  will  be 
relatively  small  on  dry  land.  It  is  most  useful 
in  California  on  alkali  lands  which  are  moist, 
standing  even  pretty  strong  alkali  without  detri- 
ment. You  may  improve  your  winter  pasturage 
by  using  Italian  rye  grass,  English  rye  grass,  or- 
chard grass,  red  top  and  tall  oat  grass.  They 
will  all  try  to  live  through  the  dry  season  by 
bunching  and  are  all  pretty  free  seeders  unless 
too  constantly  fed  off  through  the  spring. 

The  mesquite  (Holcus  lanatus)  is  a  coarse  grass 
but  has  sometimes  been  described  by  dairymen 
in  your  district  as  the  best  of  introduced  grasses 
which  they  have  tried.  You  certainly  have  a 
problem  in  getting  a  grass  that  will  form  a  sod 
without  irrigation  on  dry  -land.  We  have  been 
looking  for  that  for  thirty-five  years  and  have 
not  yet  found  it,  but  we  hope  you  are  young 
enough  to  work  the  thing  out. 

Filbert  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  mind  stating  more 
in  detail  why  you  think  filberts  will  not  be  worth 
planting,  as  you  stated  recently  in  answer  to  a 
question?  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  succeed 
on  the  north  slopes  of  the  foothills. — Subscriber, 
Grass  Valley. 

With  reference  to  California  experience  with 
filberts,  we  may  say  that  you  are  now  very  near 
the  location  of  the  man  who  had  most  confidence 
in  them,  namely,  the  late  Felix  Gillet,  whose 
nursery  and  fruit  garden  was  at  Nevada  City, 
and  where  you  can,  perhaps,  see  the  filbert  trees 
which  he  planted  perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  or 
at  least  can  get  some  local  information  as  to 
their  behavior.  Mr.  Gillet  used  to  send  us  sam- 
ples of  nuts  from  time  to  time  which  he  produced 
at  Nevada  City.  Our  knowledge  is  that  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  he  sold  plants  reported  suc- 
cess, and  it  is,  of  course,  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  is  no  commercial  production  whatever,  al- 
though the  plants  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillet, 
by  the  late  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton,  by  the  late 
John  Rock  of  Niles,  and  by  Mr.  Leonard  Coates, 
who  is  still  in  the  nursery  business  at  Morgan 


Hill.  The  inference  that  because  we  have  a  wild 
filbert  growing  in  California,  the  cultivated  vari- 
eties would  do  well,  seems  never  to  have  been 
justified,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  an  early 
suggestion  to  graft  the  cultivated  varieties  on 
the  wild  bushes  was  ever  carried  out  or  not. 
Quite  as  early  as  that,  the  inference  was  also 
made  that  the  place  for  filberts  is  just  as  you 
have  yourself  concluded,  Viz:  that  filberts  might 
be  grown  on  the  shady  hillsides,  and  this  has 
been  tried  in  the  Sierra  foothills  and  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Coast  Range.  Certainly  the  plants 
have  come  nearest  being  satisfactory,  according 
to  Mr.  Gillet 's  samples  and  reports,  in  your  im 
mediate  vicinity. 


Working  Over  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  I  make  a  success  in  graft- 
ing or  biulding  plums  on  six-year-old  peach  trees, 
as  I  have  some  that  are  showing  up  to  be  seed- 
lings since  they  have  come  into  full  bearing,  and 
what  kinds  would  be  best  for  family  use  ?  Could 
I  graft  prunes,  apricots,  or  pears?  Could  I  graft 
English  walnuts  and  make  a  success  of  it?  What 
time  would  be  the  best  to  graft  same,  as  this 
is  my  first  experience? — Subscriber,  Modesto. 

You  can  work  all  kinds  of  plums  and  apricots 
on  the  peach,  but  no  pears  nor  walnuts.  It  is  not 
easy  to  graft  into  peach  wood  by  the  common 
method  of  splitting  the  stock.  It  is  better  to 
cut  or  saw  into  the  side,  fit  the  scions  well,  and 
use  a  waxed  band  and  wax  over  the  top  well,  and 
watch  to  see  the  cover  keeps  complete.  Put  in 
grafts  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  It  is  easier 
to  cut  off  your  peach  trees  about  a  foot  above 
the  forks  and  bud  next  June  into  the  young  bark 
of  the  new  shoots  which  are  forced  out — selecting 
those  best  placed  to  give  the  top  a  good  shape 
and  removing  the  others.  The  buds  ought  to 
start  arid  give  you  some  growth  on  the  new  top 
this  summer. 


Every  Farmer  Wants 
This  Book 


"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 
ON  FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA 
ANSWERED." 


The  problems  solved  in  this  book  are 
not  theoretical  ones,  but  actual  problems 
submitted  to  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  during  the  past  five  years,  by  its 
readers  from  all  over  the  State,  dealing 
with  every  branch  of  farming.  The 
answers  are  by  the  Editor,  E.  J.  Wickson, 
and  by  other  authorities.  It  will  prove 
invaluable  as  a  reference,  because  it  con- 
tains just  the  information  you  want  in 
very  convenient  form.  Contains  256 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Makes 
an  acceptable  Xmas  gift. 

PRICE,  $1.50  POSTPAID. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  to 
RURAL  PRESS  subscribers.  Ask  us 
about  it.  The  edition  is  limited,  so  act 
promptly. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Cultivation  of  an  Orange  Grove. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

If  one  investigates  the  methods  used  in 
handling  soil  and  water  on  the  different 
orange  groves  in  any  district,  he  will  find 
a  great  divergence  in  ideas,  though  there 
is  enough  leaway  in  method  to  permit 
two  different  methods  both  to  be  right, 
provided  there  is  no  conflict  between 
underlying  principles. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  young 
citrus  orchards  in  the  Lindsay  district  is 
responsible  for  the  following  practices, 
which  the  condition  of  his  trees  makes  to 
appear  good.  It  is  on  red  hog  wallow  land 
about  a  mile  from  the  hills.  This  land 
was  thoroughly  leveled  and  hardpan  and 
subsoil  broken  by  heavy  charges  of  dyna- 
mite to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  large 
quantities  of  stable  manure  applied.  The 
water  sunk  away  down,  carrying  the  plant 
food  with  it  and  the  trees  just  hummed. 
In  fact  they  made  such  a  vigorous  growth 
that  they  entered  their  dormant  period 
much  later  than  most  trees  and  ran  a 
good  risk  of  frost  injury,  although  the 
water  was  taken  off  them  as  soon  as 
other  groves.  There  is  nothing  like  pro- 
viding a  good,  deep  soil  for  the  roots  to 
get  into  if  one  wants  trees  to  thrive. 

The  cultivation  and  irrigation  is  closely 
related  in  citrus  groves.  In  this  clean 
cultivation  is  practiced  all  the  year,  al- 
though natural  vegetation  is  permitted 
with  the  winter  rainfall.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  tangled  cover  crop  to  turn 
under  and  plowing  is  unnecessary.  In- 
stead, a  four-horse  Planet  Junior  cultiva- 
tor is  put  on,  and  since  the  ground  is  al- 
ways kept  loose,  it  can  do  all  the  stirring 
necessary.  The  lack  of  cover  crop  is  made 
up  by  heavy  applications  of  stable  manure. 
No  hardpan  can  form  by  this  method,  for 
the  furrow  is  moved  slightly  to  the  side 
with  each  irrigation  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  every  bit  of  ground  has  been 
broken  up  by  the  furrower  an  inch  or  so 
below  plane  of  cultivation  with  cultivator. 
The  mulch  kept  is  six  inches  deep. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  disc  har- 
row is  necessary.  This  is  used  when 
there  is  too  much  land  to  cultivate  after 
an  irrigation  in  proportion  to  the  time  to 
cultivate  in.  In  such  a  case  the  disc  har- 
row is  put  on  to  stir  it  up  before  it  gets 
a  chance  to  cake,  and  afterward  the  culti- 
vator is  put  on  to  get  deeper  than  the  disc 
would. 

In  this  grove  special  attention  is  given 
to  irrigation.  One  of  the  most  common 
faults  is  for  the  furrows  to  break  and 
make  puddles  over  the  orchard.  This  is 
bad.  The  top  don't  want  water,  but  the 
subsoil  where  the  roots  work  does.  It  is 
a  waste  of  water  through  excessive 
evaporation.  It  also  gives  an  uneven 
distribution  of  water.  Furthermore  such 
puddles  keep  the  cultivator  off  for  a  long 
time  and  by  the  time  these  are  dry  enough 
to  get  on  to,  the  rest  of  the  land  is  too  dry. 
From  all  respects,  saving  of  water,  von 
distribution  of  water,  good  cultivation, 
lontiitijn  of  soil,  such  irrigation  is  a  bad 
Ihlng.  tie  proper  idea  is  to  have  level 
Ian  1,  siraight  furrows  of  even  depth,  to 
taVe  n'l  the  water  sink  in  evenly,  ai?d  to 
j.emi  cultivation  to  start  soon  anr1  iCt 
uniformly. 

The  intention  in  this  grove  is  to  give 
more  frequent  and  less  abundant  irriga- 
tions, ibout  an  irrigation  every  20  days 
Instead  of  once  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It 
id  believed  that  the  trees  will  do  better 
with  this  fairly  uniform  moisture  content 
rather  than  being  in  wet  soil  the  begin- 
ning of  the  six  weeks  period  and  being 
on  the  edge  of  real  need  at  the  close  of 
k.  Inasmuch  as  the  common  belief  that 
the  trees  prosper  if  the  soil  will  take 
sufficient  moisture  to  make  frequent  irri- 
gations to  all  appearances  unnecessary, 
the  experiment  should  prove  instructive 
and  Interesting. 

Cultivation  and  gumming  are  closely 


related,  for  when  the  soil  works  over  to 
cover  the  union  between  root  and  top,  in 
other  words,  the  point  of  budding,  gum- 
ming is  encouraged.  In  planting,  the  stub 
should  be  above  the  surface  and  facing 
southwest  for  if  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  tree  moss  and  dampness  might  get  in 
the  stub  and  ruin  the  tree.  The  danger 
from  shade,  of  course,  endures  only  until 
the  stub  is  grown  over  with  clean  bark. 
Trouble  from  soil  covering  point  of  union 
will  develop  at  any  time. 

Under  ordinary  cultivation  the  soil 
works  up  against  the  trees  and  is  likely 
to  cover  the  point  of  union  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  stop  it.  If  one  goes  into 
a  citrus  grove  in  the  fall  he  is  likely  to 
find  little  humps  or  rises  in  line  with  the 
trees  that  run  parallel  to  the  irrigation 
ditches,  so  that  the  land  in  the  center 
of  the  rows,  where  irrigating  furrows 
have  been,  is  lower  that  in  line  with  the 
trees.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  is  to 
cultivate  crossways  more  than  usual.  Be- 
sides, in  the  grove  described  the  land  is 
thoroughly  dragged  every  year  to  reduce 
it  to  its  original  level  condition. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
orange  groves  according  to  method  of 
care.  Pruning  and  such  things  count, 
but  probably  nothing  is  half  so  impor- 
tant as  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  moisture.  Methods 
have  to  fit  in  with  plan  of  culture  (cover 
crop  and  such)  and  the  nature  of  soil.  In 
this  case  the  above  rules  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory. 


ALFALFA  CULTIVATION  AND 
SEEDING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  articles  in 
the  Rural  Press  on  "Putting  Alfalfa  in 
Right,"  but  did  not  get  any  knowledge 
about  cultivating  alfalfa.  Does  it  do 
alfalfa  much  good?  I  have  a  stand  of 
alfalfa  that  is  five  years  old,  very  thick 
and  fairly  clean.  I  am  doubtful  about 
using  the  cultivator.  I  have  a  Deere 
cultivator,  but  it  pulls  up  many  good 
healthy  stalks,  and  very  many  that  have 
been  eaten  off  by  gophers  and  had  again 
rooted.  It  seems  to  do  about  as  much 
harm  as  good,  by  thinning  the  stand.  Of 
course  it  gets  away  with  weeds.  Will 
roots  revive  that  had  the  tops  broken  off? 
How  much  frost  and  freezing  weather 
can  young  clover  plants  bear?  I  would 
like  to  plant  on  bare  spots  in  my  year  old 
alfalfa  field,  at  this  time  of  the  year  if 
the  plants  can  withstand  a  winter  like 
the  last.  The  ground  was  frozen  yester- 
day morning  here. — F.  H.,  Woodland. 

[Cultivating  alfalfa  is  a  good  thing  for 
it.  The  disc  harrow  is  often  recommended, 
but  probably  the  spring  tooth  has  more 
friends  for  fall  cultivation  of  alfalfa  than 
any.  The  alfalfa  renovator  with  spikes 
in  disc  form  is  well  thought  of,  but  some 
say  that  after  frequent  use  the  soil  is 
packed,  while  cultivation  to  loosen  up  the 
soil  is  commended.  A  breaking  up  of  the 
alfalfa  crowns  often  does  more  good  than 
harm  though  for  a  time  it  looks  like  de- 
struction. If  an  alfalfa  stand  is  in  first 
class  condition  perhaps  cultivation  will  be 
unprofitable,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  only  a  little  of  the  crown  is 
removed  alfalfa  will  come  up.  If  it  is  cut 
off  too  far  down  it  will  not.  You  will  have 
a  hard  time  filling  in  bare  spots  with 
alfalfa.  Planting  now  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  although  old  alfalfa  is  quite 
resistant  to  cold,  young  alfalfa  is  ex- 
tremely tender  and  has  to  make  quite  a 
start  before  it  can  endure  frosts.  It  must 
be  planted  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  get 
this  start  or  late  enough  in  the  spring  to 
miss  them. — Editor.] 


ASK  FOP  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 
In  use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer 
<1oes  not  nave  It.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Lin- 
coln Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

are  paid  to  fruit  growers  of  California  every  year  and  still  the  fruit 
industry  is  in  its  infancy — An  orchard  planted  to  the  proper  varie- 
ties will  produce 

A  Splendid  Income 

provided  healthy,  vigorous  nursery  stock  is  used.    We  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  first  class  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees ;  also  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  and  cordially  invite  your  inspection. 
Call  and  talk  it  over  with  us,  or  write  for  our  1913-14  catalogue. 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,      Ceres,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees 

FOR  THE  LARGE  PLANTER  OR 
SMALL  GROWER 

Write  me  today  stating  just  what  your 
requirements  are.  I  have  been  growing 
trees  for  25  years  and  have  more  than  300 
acres  in  finest  condition. 

Ollvea — A  half  million  trees.    All  the  leading  varieties. 

Cltrua — Complete  stock  of  orange,  Lemon,  Grape  Fruit,  Tangerine,  Lime,  Kum- 
quat,  etc. 

Deciduous — First  class  stock.    PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE  APRICOT.  NEC- 
TARINE, CHERRY,  QUINCE.  ETC. 
Special* — Budded  Avocados,  Bartlett  Pears,  Cling  Peaches. 

WRITE  FOR  TREE  AND  PLANT  BOOK 
Quarter  Century  Edition.    68  pages  of  descriptions  and  illustrations,  valu- 
able alike  to  the  tree  planter  and  plant  lover.    Mailed  Free  on  request. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,  ^^^J'c^ 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor. 


NATURE'S  CROP  PRODUCER 


Hydrated  and 
Ground 
Carbonate  of 


LIME 


Send  for 
Free 

Booklet 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CAL.,   REPORTS  l 
"Action  of  LIME  on  SOIL — Neutralizes  acidity,  releases  potash,  aids  In 
forming  humus,  aids  bacterial  activity,  aids    growth    of   legumes,  flocculates 
clay  soils,  makes  sturdy  trees,  Increases  fruiting,  hastens  maturity  of  fruit, 
makes  fruit  sweeter,  makes  soil  phosphates  available." 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  Trees! 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees,  Berries,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Palms  and 
Roses.   The  best  that  care  and  experience  can  produce. 

Northern  California  Grown 

Write  and  get  our  prices.  You  will  find  them  as  reasonable 
as  any,  considering  the  quality.  Remember  a  cheap  tree  is  dear 
at  any  price. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO. 

Phone  170.  Cor,  First  and  Cedar  Sts.,  Chico,  Cal. 


Write  for  this 


ursery  Catalog 


MISSION  AND  MANZANILLO  OLIVES. 
Tr.es.  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses,  etc.    We  have  the 
finest    Ornamental    Stock    In    California.  Our 

Facking  and  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
f  you  anticipate  planting  Apples,  Roses  or  any 
other  stock,  write  for  oar  beautiful  1813-14 
Nursery  Catalog-,  which  is  full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  of  Interest  to  every  planter. 

CLARBHONT  NURSERIES,  INC., 
120#-18uo  Indian  Hill  Bird.,  Ciareraont.  Cal. 
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Rules  for  Grape  Pruning. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  thrifty  eight- 
year-old  Tokay  vineyard  that  has  always 
been  pruned  the  usual  way — that  is,  head- 
ed out  12  to  15  inches  high  and  then 
leaving  one  3-bud  spur  for  each  year  old. 
This  style  is  all  right  for  most  of  the 
vineyard,  but  there  are  spots  where  the 
clusters  of  grapes  are  so  compact,  thick 
and  hard  that  they  cannot  be  packed 
very  well — besides  lacking  in  sugar  and 
color.  There  is  always  an  immense 
growth  of  cane  and  leaf,  making  a  dense 
shade  which  may  hinder  coloring  and 
sweetening.  To  overcome  this,  I  have 
thought  of  staking  and  tying  up  one  of 
more  canes  so  as  to  give  more  bearing 
wood  and  sunshine.  What  do  you  think 
•or  would  you  suggest? — P.  A.,  Lodi. 

•EEPLY   BY   PBOF.   F.   T.   BIOLETTI,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

These  vines  appear  to  have  two  defects 
■due  to  unsuitable  pruning.  First,  the 
number  of  fruit  buds  has  been  too  small. 
This  results  in  excessively  large  and  com- 
pact bunches.  Second,  the  heads  of  the 
vines  are  too  compact.  This  results  in 
imperfect  and  irregular  coloring  and 
ripening. 

To  tie  up  fruit  canes,  as  Mr.  A.  proposes, 
would  overcome  both  of  these  defects  to 
some  extent,  but  would  introduce  others. 
If  the  tied  up  canes  produced  a  large 
number  of  bunches,  as  they  would  in  some 
cases,  the  grapes  would  tend  to  be  small 
and  liable  to  sunburn,  as  the  main  part 
of  the  crop  would  be  concentrated  on  these 
canes  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
the  vines  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  canes 
instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  vines 
as  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  canes  produced 
no  more  bunches  than  the  spurs,  as  they 
would  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  lower  buds  to  remain 
dormant,   they   would   produce   a  large 


and  good  assortment  of 
other  fruit  trees. 
SPLENDID  STOCK 
ORNAMENTALS 

Prof.  Wiekson's  letter  on 
our  catalogue ;  it  is  free : 

"I  have  deeply  enjoyed 
your  last  catalogue,  both  for 
the  intrinsic  taste  and  beauty 
which  it  embodies  and  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  pomo- 
logical  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a 
publication  is  of  distinct 
service  to  the  State." 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhlll,  Cal. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only  fertilizer  made  that  Is  free  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

fiend  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL,  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St..  San  Franelacat. 

EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade, 
well-matured  trees,  and  invite  correspond- 
ence with  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


growth  of  foliage  which  would  unduly 
shade  the  lower  part  of  the  vine  and  pre- 
vent the  proper  ripening  of  the  grapes 
there  and  the  production  of  good  wood 
for  the  following  year. 

A  better  method  would  be  to  leave  a 
larger  number  of  spurs  and  fo  make  these 
spurs  one  or  even  two  buds  longer.  This 
would  give  the  required  extra  number  of 
fruit  buds  and  spread  the  vine  so  that  the 
branches  would  not  be  too  closely  com- 
pacted together. 

The  rule  "to  leave  one  spur  for  each 
year  of  age  of  the  vine,"  is  good  as  a 
general  average  but  must  be  modified  for 
each  individual  vine.  The  rule  of  three 
buds  for  each  spur  is  also  good  as  an  aver- 
age but  must  also  be  modified  for  each 
individual  spur.  To  get  the  best  results 
from  a  vineyard,  each  vine  and  each  spur 
must  be  given  the  burden  it  can  bear.  A 
strong  vigorous  vine  can  produce  a  large 
crop  of  grapes,  it  must  therefore  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  by  leaving  a  large 
number  of  spurs.  A  weak  vine  can  pro- 
duce only  a  small  crop  of  good  grapes; 
the  number  of  spurs  therefore  should  be 
in  proportion  to  its  strength.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  spurs.  A  very  weak  spur 
should  be  shortened  to  two  or  even  one 
bud;  an  average  spur  to  three  buds,  while 
an  excessively  vigorous  spur  should  be 
given  four  or  even  five  buds.  Fit  the 
burden  to  the  back. 


PURITY  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  whether 
a  cesspool  dug  to  gravel  and  a  few  feet 
from  water  table  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  water  of  a  drinking  well  100 
feet  away?  Would  there  be  danger  to 
health  and  fear  for  the  typhoid  germ.  Is 
it  sanitary  to  keep  an  elevated  water 
tank  covered  that  is  used  for  household 
purposes  and  drinking?  My  tank  is  cov- 
ered with  a  board  cover  laid  loose  over 
the  top.  Will  the  water  keep  pure  and 
sweet?— Rancher,  Yolo  County. 

Putting  in  a  cesspool  under  the  condi- 
tions you  describe  is  highly  inadvisable, 
as  in  the  loose  gravel  there  is  quite  sure 
to  be  a  movement  of  injurious  material 
from  cesspool  to  well  and  typhoid  could 
easily  be  carried  to  users  of  the  water.  If, 
however,  you  have  a  bored  well  and  the 
gravel  strata  with  which  the  cesspool  con- 
nects is  cased  off.  there  can  be  no  contami- 
nation and  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  use 
this  water.  In  our  issue  of  January  25 
and  some  subsequent  issues  the  matter  of 
sewage  disposal  from  the  farm  house 
was  discussed.  Possibly  you  could  get 
bulletins  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
that  would  give  plans  for  sewage  sys- 
tems in  detail. 

It  is  sanitary  to  keep  a  tank  covered. 
Better  to  do  that  than  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main open  to  injury  from  dust,  birds  and 
other  sources  of  contagion.  Whether  the 
water  remains  pure  and  sweet  or  not  de- 
pends more  on  the  amount  used  than 
anything  else.  If  the  water  is  frequently 
renewed,  your  way  of  keeping  it  will  give 
as  good  water  as  any  way. 


PRESERVING  PINE  POSTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  a  pine  post  4x6  or 
4x4  be  preserved  indefinately  if  it  is  im- 
bedded in  concrete?  I  have  been  told  that 
water  would  run  down  between  post  and 
concrete  and  cause  the  post  to  rot.  I  have 
several  hundred  of  such  timbers  and 
would  like  to  use  them  for  posts  of  a 
fence. — H.,  Woodland. 

The  pine  posts  will  rot  off  quickly  if 
set  in  concrete.  Your  best  method  of 
preserving  them  would  be  to  dip  them  in 
crude  oil,  tar,  or  some  such  preservative 
to  a  point  above  the  ground.  This  would 
also  be  much  cheaper  than  setting  in  con- 
crete. 


Willson's 
Wonder 
Walnut 

Tree 

Planted 
2  years 
ago  last 
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Crop 
of  Nuts. 
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tor  sale  by 

F   C   WIf  T  mtlN     Encinal  Nurseries 

^.     VVlLLJUl^l,  SUNNYVALE,  CAL.. 

Also  Genuine  Franquette  Grafted  on  Cal.  Black  Root. 


Our  Services  Are  Free 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory  on  the 
Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural  Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  customer  may 
send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY!    BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


^^^^^^^^^ 


DO  YOU  RAISE  FRUIT? 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

If  you  do,  remember  that  Notrogen  promotes  wood  growth, 
while  Phosphorus  and  Potash  are  absolutely  necessary  for  fruit 
development. 

California  soils  are  rich  in  Potash  but  deficient  in  Phosphorus. 
Try  Mococo  Superphosphate  on  your  fruit  trees.   It  will  do  wonders. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  New  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  at  Hickman,  Stnnlnlnua  County. 


MISSION  OLIVE  NURSERY 

NATURE  GROWN  TREES 


ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEAR  OLD 


FRED.  L.  BORUFF,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 


FRESH   HORSE  MANURE 

As  a  fertilizer  contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  creates  Humus,  Is 
a  soil  corrector  and  will  assimilate  any  fertilizing  element  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  To  insure  prompt  delivery,  book  your  order  at  once.  Write 
or  call  on  us. 

COW  MANURE.  SHEEP  MANURE. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

429  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Good  Points  on  Pears. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  Mr. 
Blochman's  recent  inquiry  regarding  the 
Easter  Beurre  pear,  I  have  been  waiting 
to  see  if  Edward  Berwick  would  not  say 
something  about  it.  As  is  well  known, 
Mr.  Berwick  for  many  years  owned  and 
handled  one  of  the  best  winter  pear  or- 
chards in  California,  which  still  remains 
in  his  family.  The  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  operating  this  orchard  for  several 
years,  and  may  therefore  speak  from  a 
somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  It  and 
of  other  orchards. 

On  the  Berwick  place  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Carmel  valley  the  Easter  Beurre  is 
a  heavy  and  regular  bearer,  being  more 
satisfactory  in  this  respect  than  the  Win- 
ter Nelis  planted  side  by  side  with  it. 
It  does  not,  however,  command  as  high 
a  price  as  the  Nelis.  In  my  experience 
the  Nelis  usually  brought  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  the  Easter  in  the  New 
York  market,  both  varieties  being  sold 
by  auction  out  of  the  same  car  on  the 
same  day.  And  in  my  humble  judgment, 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Blochman's  opin- 
ion, this  difference  in  price  does  not  fully 
represent  the  difference  in  quality  of  the 
two  pears  as  table  fruit.  But  the  Easter 
keeps!  Oh,  yes;  it  surely  excels  in  that 
particular;  hence  its  name!  And  baked, 
with  a  touch  of  lemon  to  bring  out  the 
flavor,  it  is  delicious.  In  my  household, 
which  dotes  on  pears,  we  eat  the  Nelis 
out  of  hand  as  long  as  they  last,  then 
fall  back  on  Easters  by  the  oven  route. 
When  the  Easters  will  keep  no  longer,  we 
can  what  remain  (baked)  for  later  use. 
On  the  warm  days  of  early  summer  these 
canned,  baked  Easters  we  find  most  delec- 
table. But  the  Easter  eaten  out  of  hand? 
— not  for  ours! 

To  those  who  prefer  delicacy  of  flavor, 
with  a  slight  acidity,  the  P.  Barry  pear  is 
to  be  commended.  There  is  also  an  at- 
tractiveness about  its  slender  form  that 
appeals  to  many.  In  fact,  the  Barry  is 
truly  the  esthete  among  winter  pears.  It 
is  a  good  keeper,  excelling  the  Nelis  in 
this  respect,  but  inclined  to  shrivel  in 
a  dry  atmosphere.  Baked  by  a  skillful 
cook,   the   Barry   develops  considerable 

Grow 


Rt  proflti— Mb  wo'k  no  Iroobls.  Juwni  can 
trow  litem.  Plant  spawn  now— lint  oroo  In  Hi 
mtti.  Too  oan  sail  mora  than  too  oan  grow 
Tot  ilwars  gat  big  orloas.  We  leach  roo  how 
Frea — loralsh  too  with  ttia  oalaOraled  <M0T 
nillf  CULTURE  itm  guaranteed  to  grow,  Write 
lor  Interesting  booklet. 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC. , 

UNION  OIL  BLDG.  LOS ANG£l£S  CAL 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  Free  Boole  on 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  (or  the  asking,  $1000 
profit.  Now  best  time  to 
plant. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Paaadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb.  Berry  and 
Cactus  Specialist. 


FANCY  ALFALFA  SEED 
VETCH 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

110-118  K.  7th  fttreet.  I.m  Amarrlr..  Cal 


richness  and  translucence.  Whatever  va- 
riety be  hailed  as  queen  among  winter 
pears,  certainly  the  "P."  in  the  name  of 
the  Barry  should  stand  for  Princess.  In 
my  experience  the  Barry  sold  even  higher 
than  the  Nelis  in  New  York.  It  is  a 
good  bearer  for  the  size  of  the  tree,  but 
on  account  of  its  slender  growth  and 
somewhat  dwarfish  habit,  the  yield  per 
acre  is  not  large. 

In  the  course  of  years  of  experiment- 
station  work,  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
sample  many  varieties  of  pears:  summer, 
fall  and  winter.  Among  earlier  ripening 
kinds,  there  is  grateful  recollection  of 
Howell,  White  Doyenne,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot  and  Louise  Bonne,  varieties  not  gen- 
erally grown  on  this  Coast,  but  which 
every  home  orchard,  at  least,  should  con- 
tain, besides  the  better  known  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  spicy  Seckel.  In 
the  late-maturing  class  the  writer's  af- 
fections center  on  the  Winter  Nelis,  al- 
though the  Cornice  is  perhaps  equally 
good,  and  Glout  Morceau  makes  a  strong 
bid  for  favor.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  though 
reckoned  a  winter  pear  in  the  Eastern 
States,  is  a  fall  fruit  in  California. 

J.  H.  Babrkb. 

Livermore,  Cal.,  Dec.  14. 

[These  notes  are  certainly  widely  valu- 
able. If  there  is  any  dissenting  opinion 
(for  such  is  admissible  on  a  matter  of 
taste),  we  should  like  to  have  it.  As 
for  the  "P."  in  P.  Barry:  it  stands  for 
Patrick,  the  famous  New  York  pomologist 
in  whose  honor  the  originator,  the  late 
B.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose,  named  his  seedling. 
— Editob.] 


KILLING  WEEDS  IN  WALKS. 


The  best  way  to  dispose  of  weeds  on 
gravel  walks  is  possibly  to  poison  them, 
provided  one  wants  an  absolutely  weed- 
free  piece  and  too  much  hoeing  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  down.  A  recent 
experiment  was  tried  with  different 
strengths  of  poison.  The  strongest  was 
1  lb.  arsenite  of  soda  to  2  gal.  of  water; 
next,  1  lb.  to  4  gal.;  then  1  lb.  to  6  gal., 
and  still  another  more  dilute.  The  mate- 
rial was  applied  with  a  sprinkling-can, 
and  the  first  two  killed  the  weeds  utterly, 
while  the  weaker  solutions  did  not  do 
so,  though  they  checked  growth  material- 
ly. It  is  stated  that  if  the  affected  path 
can  be  raked  prior  to  spraying,  so  much 
the  better,  as  this  operation  exposes  the 
roots.  The  most  opportune  time  to  spray 
is  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  if  the  work 
is  done  toward  nightfall,  the  poison  has 
a  better  chance  to  soak  in  during  the 
night  and  get  at  the  roots. 


A  good  deal  of  movement  is  reported 
in  farm  properties.  A.  Schliem  and  C. 
C.  Pond  of  Riverside  have  traded  $100,- 
000  worth  of  property,  the  former  secur- 
ing much  alfalfa  land  near  Perrls,  the 
latter  citrus  property.  The  288-acre 
ranch  of  S.  M.  Read,  near  Cloverdale,  has 
been  sold  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Knittel.  The 
Premo  Bros,  of  Porterville  have  been 
adding  to  their  alfalfa  holdings  near  Plx- 
ley.  The  Pentz  ranch,  Butte  county,  has 
been  sold  for  stock-raising  purposes  and 
subdivision  for  olive  planting. 


"If  you  marry  Grace,"  exclaimed  an 
irate  father  to  his  son,  "I'll  cut  you  off 
without  a  penny,  and  you  won't  have  so 
much  as  a  piece  of  pork  to  boil  in  the 

pot." 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "Grace 
before  meat." 

And  he  immediately  went  in  search  of 
a  minister. 


From  several  places  alfalfa  cuttings  are 
reported  for  December. 
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Send  for  Our  Book 
"Sweet  Pea  Culture" 

It  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  and  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  better  known  Spencer  and 
Grandiflora  varieties.  This  book  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  works 
on  the  Sweet  Pea  in  existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  our  new  bulb  stock. 
Sent  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  plants  and 
trees.  A  special  list  of  nursery  stock  u>M  be 
mailed  on  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 
117  Jackson  St  San  Francisco 


POWER 


You  want  a  sprayer  that  will  throw  the  mixture  on  at  the  nec- 
essary high  pressure — a  sprayer  that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hard  service  in  the  field — a  sprayer  that  will  last— a 
sprayer  that  is  easy  to  operate  and  does  not  require  constant 
repairing  and  adjusting.  You'll  get  what  you  want  if  you  get  a 

"BEAN" 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28- A,  just  issued.    It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 
and  Pump  Accessories,  and  explains  the  21  distinctive 
features:  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Rustless  Ball  Valves, 
Underneath  Suction,  Steel  Frame,  Pressure  Regulator, 
Bean  Patented  Cut-off,  Bean  Refiller.Rocking  Bolster.etc. 
If  Interested  In  Bean  Centrifugal  Pumps,  send  for  Catalog  28-E 
If  Interested  In  Bean  Opposed  Engines  send  for  Catalog  28-C 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
•  I  I  W.  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Eastern  Factory.  Berea,  Ohio 
Branch,  Fresno,  Cal. 


You  Can  Make  Big  Money  :iif.LT.Wiw.*:!5^ 

such  wells  la  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  ol  lightning.  II  rock  is  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  pcrperfeclly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  YOU  | 
can  make  11  an  hour  lor  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YM ENT proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Box  412  SAN  FRtNCISCO,  CAl. 


FLORIDA 

SOUR 
ORANGE 


SEED -BED    STOCK  GROWN 

(Crown  without  iihadr,  u>  lire  our»  thla  r\AADQ 
aeason,  are  vnntly  superior  to  those  OU1  UUUKo 
grown  under  nhade. 

They  are  all  hard  wood,  have  a  magnificent  and  abundant 
fibrous  root  system  and,  being  grown  In  the  sun,  will  stand  up  well  when 
transplanted  In  nursery  row.  We  have  the  largest  Citrus  Seedling  Nurseries 
In  the  State,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  budded  trees.  Navels,  Valencfas,  Lemons 
and  M.  S.  Grapefruit   Order  now. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  DISBROW.  Proprietor. 

2141  Eaat  Colorado  Street*  Paandena,  California.   
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Renewing  Frosted  Olive  Trees. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of 
Ascolano  olives,  about  five  years  old  at 
the  time  that  the  freeze  hit  them  last 
winter.  They  had  been  doing  nicely. 
They  seemed  to  die  back  gradually  after 
the  freeze — not  all  at  once  as  the  lemons 
did — and  are  now  dead  to  the  ground.  I 
allowed  suckers  to  come  up  from  the 
butts  below  the  ground,  and  some  are  now 
about  four  feet  high  and  as  thick  as 
your  thumb.  I  find  now  that  the  suck- 
ers from  some  of  the  trees  are  Ascolano 
like  the  parent,  and  those  from  the  rest 
are  of  another  variety.  I  plan  to  thin 
out  around  each  tree,  gradually,  to  the 
one  best  sucker  and  make  a  tree  of  that — 
to  be  grafted,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
the  off  varieties.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  comment  on  this  method  and 
tell  me  the  best  size,  time  of  year,  etc., 
for  igrafting  olives?  Also  can  you  tell 
me  how  or  where  to  find  out  how  best 
to  start  young  trees  from  the  Ascolano 
suckers  that  I  pull  off?  I  understand 
that  the  suckers  with  the  root-bark  al- 
ready on  them  make  especialy  good  cut- 
tings. Is  this  an  unfavorable  time  of 
year  to.  do  this  work  and  to  start  cut- 
tings?— M.  C.  A.,  El  Cajon. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  F.  T.  BIOLETTI,  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Your  correspondent's  method  of  renew- 
ing his  frozen  olive  trees  from  sprouts 
coming  from  the  root  is  quite  practicable 
if  the  trees  are  not  grafted  or  if  the 
sprouts  come  from  above  the  union. 
Where  the  sprouts  come  from  below  the 
union  of  grafted  trees,  the  new  trees  will 
have  to  be  grafted.  This  is  best  done  in 
the  spring,  in  March  or  April.  It  can 
be  done  next  spring  or  later.  It  would 
be  well  to  allow  three  or  four  sprouts  to 
grow.  This  would  help  to  heal  over  the 
old  stump  and  give  several  chances  for 
grafting.  Next  year,  after  the  grafts  have 
all  grown,  all  should  be  removed  but  one. 

Suckers,  with  a  little  of  the  old  root 
or  stem  bark  on.  root  very  easily  and 
make  good  trees.  If  the  frozen  trees  are 
cut  off  near  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  roots  are  healthy,  they 
will  send  up  a  large  number  of  suckers. 
If  soil  is  mounded  up  around  the  base  of 
these  suckers  they  will  make  roots  and 
they  can  be  removed  the  next  season  to 
the  nursery,  one  sucker  being  reserved 
to  renew  the  tree. 


BISMARK  APPLE  AND  DWARF 
I  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Noting  in  your  issue 
of  November  8  that  an  Upland  reader 
desires  information  in  regard  to  Bismarck 
apple,  Dwarf  apple  and  Bartlett  pear  on 


quince  root,  I  contribute  these  notes: 

A  few  years  ago  J.  A.  Sanford,  of  Stock- 
ton, sent  to  New  Zealand  and  got  buds 
of  the  Bismarck  apple  and  turned  them 
over  to  us  to  work  on  stock  which  we 
had.  In  the  orchard  these  bore  a  few 
apples  the  second  year,  and  this  season 
our  oldest  tree,  a  three-year-old  (in  or- 
chard) had  72  apples  on  it,  the  smallest 
weighing  14  ounces  and  the  largest  24 
ounces;  quite  a  crop  for  such  a  young 
tree.  The  apples  were  beauties  in  color 
and  were  most  excellent  cooking  apples, 
falling  to  pieces  as  soon  as  heated 
through.  None  got  ripe  enough  to  test 
their  eating  qualities,  as  visitors  always 
had  to  have  samples  to  show  their  friends, 
and  several  were  sent  to  Eastern  States 
to  show  what  apples  would  do  in  the 
Sacramento  valley.  If  we  had  had  an 
acre  of  trees  in  bearing  we  could  have 
sold  them  at  a  good  price  to  our  local 
people.  The  fruit  would  need  be  kept  off 
the  tree  till  four  or  five  years  old.  to  get  a 
large  tree.  We  have  bought  trees  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  variety  and  these 
trees  are  now  six  years  old  and  have  not 
produced  a  single  fruit. 

We  have  never  seen  a  dwarf  apple  tree 
in  the  State.  Some  years  ago  we  experi- 
mented with  apple  on  quince  root,  but 
with  one  exception  they  did  not  make 
good  unions.  The  Ben  Davis  made  a 
perfect  union  with  the  Angers  quince 
stock  and  grew  till  we  took  it  up  and 
gave  it  to  a  neighbor,  this  last  spring. 
No  doubt  other  apples  could  have  been 
double  worked  on  the  Ben  Davis  and  have 
been  a  success. 

About  four  miles  from  us  there  is  a 
Bartlett  pear  orchard,  of  ten  acres  or 
more,  that  one-half  is  on  quince  root  (not 
double  worked):  the  orchard  is  20  years 
old,  and  the  quince  bears  more  than  the 
standard  in  most  instances,  and,  strange 
to  say,  most  of  the  pears  produced  are 
red-cheeked  pears,  while  we  failed  to  find 
them  on  standard  root.  The  pears  from 
the  quince  roots  are  sold  under  the  brand 
of  "Sun-kist."  Teibble  Bros. 

Elk  Grove. 


OUR  PORTUGUESE  NOT  AN  ENG- 
LISH HORSE  BEAIn. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  enclosing  you 
a  few  genuine  English  horse  beans, 
which  we  have  just  received  from  a 
brother  in  England.  The  beans  adver- 
tised and  sold  as  English  horse  beans  in 
California  are  not  horse  beans  at  all; 
they  are  a  variety  of  Broad  Windsor 
bean,  which  is  largely  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  some  European  countries  as 
a  garden  vegetable.  In  England  the 
Windsor  Broad  bean  is  always  used  in 


connection  with  bacon,  making  the  dish 
known  as  "beans  and  bacon."  The  beans 
in  common  use  in  the  United  States  are 
very  little  used  in  England.  Years  ago 
some  enterprising  Yankee  consigned  a 
shipment  of  Boston  pork  and  beans  to 
an  English  wholesale  grocer;  as  they 
could  not  induce  the  public  to  buy  them, 
they  were  reshipped  to  Boston,  showing 
that  prejudice  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  against  anything  people  are  not 
accustomed  to.  The  Broad  Windsor  bean 
is  an  excellent  vegetable  when  used 
green,  boiled  with  or  without  bacon,  and 
in  this  State  can  be  grown  in  winter 
when  other  beans  cannot.  If  the  unripe 
Windsor  beans  are  skinned  and  eaten 
raw  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  sweet 
nutty  flavor  equal  to  the  Brazil  nut.  Our 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  friends  know 
their  value  as  a  food  and  use  them  large- 
ly, but  the  beans  they  grow  are  not  equal 
to  the  best  varieties  of  Windsor  bean 
grown  in  England. — S.  and  B.  G.  Haioh, 
San  Jose. 

I  You  are  perfectly  right  that  what  we 
grow  as  Portuguese  or  horse  bean  is  not 
the  English  horse  bean  at  all.  Whether 
it  is  called  a  "horse  bean"  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  whence  it  came  to  California 
in  early  days,  we  do  not  know.  It  is, 
as  you  say,  of  the  type  of  the  English 


broad  or  Windsor  bean,  but  will  prolyl 
go  as  a  "horse  bean"  with  us  indefinitely. 
There  are  better  broad  beans,  however, 
and  they  should  be  better  known. — Ed.1 


DATE  GROWING 


Just  issued,  a  complete  treatise 
on  Date  Growing;  300  pages,  40 
illustrations.  The  only  book  pub- 
lished which  gives  a  full,  clear  and 
practical  account  of  growing  the 
Date  Palm.    $2.00,  postage  16c. 

SUBTROPICAL  FRUITS 

The  Avocado:  Budded  stock  of  all 
worthy  varieties. 

The  Feljoa:  Plant  the  Feijoa  In 
any  region  where  the  mercury  does 
not  fall  below  10  degrees — and  plant 
now.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  field- 
grown  plants. 

The  Cherimoya,  Sapote,  Guavaa, 
fruiting  Passion  Vine,  and  other 
subtropicals.  If  interested  send  for 
our  catalogue. 

West  India  Gardens 

Altadena,  Califorlnia. 


CALIFORNIA 
NATIVE  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  fifty- 
eight  choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
,  applied,  and  costs  less  than 
%  $2.00  per  acre. 
%    .         Write  for  booklet. 


Please  Address  letter 
Dept.  O 


Established  1371 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 


.326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


PLANTERS:  We  are  well  on  with  our  digging.  Stock  is  turning  out  the  best  ever — nice,  clean,  thrifty  trees,  with  perfect  root 
system.   Our  new  Nursery  land  in  Madera  County  has  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  success. 

We  can  still  supply  most  varieties  of  PEACH,  APRICOT,  PEAR,  APPLE,  PLUM,  PRUNE,  FIG,  ETC.  ETC.  Also  fine  stock  of 
Mission  and  Manzanillo  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelo,  etc.,  etc. 

HEAVY  SURPLUS  IN  No.  1  GRAPE  VINES. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Kirkman  Nurseries  —  Main  Office  2500  Tulare  Street  —  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Horticulture  at  Healdsburg. 


[By  the  Associate  Editor.] 

Before  you  have  talked  very  long  with 
anybody  from  Healdsburg  you  are  sure  to 
be  gravely  Informed  that  Healdsburg 
prunes  are  shipped  in  large  numbers  to 
San  Jose  and  used  to  face  Santa  Clara 
prunes.  Without  referring  more  to  this 
matter  it  can  be  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  high  regard  for  the  prune  in  the 
Healdsburg  district.  This  high  opinion 
of  the  prune  is  a  result  of  both  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  profits  in  the 
industry. 

Healdsburg  is  in  the  Russian  River 
Valley  in  northern  Sonoma  county.  The 
valley  widens  out  here  to  take  almost  cir- 
cular form  and  the  hills  around  the  edges 
are  low  and  with  small  slopes,  rather 
than  high  and  steep,  as  are  many  of  the 
mountains  bordering  the  Russian  River 
valley.  Practically  all  of  the  valley  near 
Healdsburg  has  long  since  been  planted 
out  to  fruit,  vines  or  hops  and  only  the 
limited  area  prevents  this  district  from 
being  one  of  the  leading  fruit  districts  of 
the  state  in  quantity,  as  it  appears  to  be 
in  quality.  In  spite  of  its  limited  area 
the  production  of  all  tree  fruits  outside 
of  apples  from  Healdsburg  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  production  of  the  rest 
of  Sonoma  county. 

Of  the  fruits  prunes  are  grown  much 
in  excess  of  other  varieties,  French  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley  and  some  Imperials 
around  the  edges.  Pears  are  grown  on 
land  too  heavy  for  prunes.  Not  much 
shipping  fruit  of  any  kind  except  pears 
is  grown.  Wine  grapes  are  also  pro- 
duced in  large  quantity  in  the  district, 
though  the  value  of  the  output  is  rather 
less  as  a  rule  than  the  value  of  prunes. 
The  third  great  crop  is  hops,  which  are 
grown  on  rich  bottom  land.  This  is  the 
leading  hop  district  of  Sonoma  county 
and  Sonoma  produces  a  third  of  the  hops 
of  California.  Nothing  else  approaches 
either  of  these  three  in  value  or  acreage. 

Prune  Quality. — From  the  value  per 
acre  standpoint  prunes  merit  a  high 
regard.  Such  a  thing  as  a  crop  failure  is 
practically  unknown,  the  yield  is  very 
large,  the  quality  exceptionally  good  and 
sizes  large.  This  year  the  crop  is  quite  a 
bit  below  normal,  as  is  the  case  most 
everywhere  else,  but  not  on  account  of 
weather  conditions,  lack  of  moisture  and 
so  on,  but  on  account  of  producing  two 
bumper  crops  the  last  two  seasons,  a  lit- 
tle rest  being  essential. 

S.  L.  Wattles,  for  example,  has  31  acres 
in  prunes  and  harvested  61  tons  of  prunes, 
dried,  which  he  states  is  only  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  the  normal  output. 
That  is  no  slouch  of  a  crop  at  the  worst 
of  it. 

As  far  as  quality  goes,  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  better  prunes  are  produced  anywhere, 
not  saying  that  others  may  not  be  as  good, 
and  full  price  is  secured.  And  when  it 
comes  to  size,  orchard  run  is  said  to  aver- 
age about  50's,  in  other  words,  orchard 
run  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  more 
than  basis  price  and  good  yields,  good 
sizes  and  good  quality  always  give  big  re- 
turns. 

The  quality  and  quantity  are  usually 
attributed  to  soil,  though  climate  must 
share  much  of  the  credit  for  quality  at 
least,  as  wonderful  soil  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  district  in  California  and 
good  prunes  do  not  always  come  from 
good  soil.  The  soil  is,  however,  just  what 
prunes  like.  It  is  a  deep,  rich  sediment, 
mostly  a  medium  or  a  heavy  loam,  well 
supplied  with  moisture  and  humus.  Sev- 
eral streams  enter  the  Russian  river  near 
here  and  they  have  helped  to  deposit  sedi- 
ment over  the  level  bottom  lands. 

The  one  thing  that  the  country  never 
has  is  a  deficiency  in  rainfall.  Being  in 
the  north  central  part  of  the  coast  and 
surrounded  by  mountains,  enough  clouds 


are  caught  every  year  in  the  mountains 
to  give  a  good  precipitation  and  although 
there  was  less  than  usual  last  winter, 
there  was  all  that  trees  and  pastures 
needed.    All  through  the  year  the  air  is 
probably  a  little  moister  than  in  most  of 
agricultural  California,  evaporation  is  not 
so  rapid  and  the  quality  of  the  prune  , 
therefore  a  little  better.    Prune  growers 
on  account  of  more  frequent  rainfall  than  ! 
elsewhere  have  to  run  a  greater  risk  dur- 
lng  the  drying  season  than  in  some  other 
prune  districts  and  therefore  find  it  wise 
to  have   facilities  for  artificial  drying. 
These  seldom  have  to  be  used,  though  I 
they  are  required  enough  to  make  them  , 
a  good  investment. 

This  is  a  district  where  citrus  fruits 
thrive  and  seldom  receive  frost  injury, 
so  frost  does  not  bother  prunes  either 
and  the  only  crop  destroyer  are  heavy 
rains  all  through  blossoming  time,  which 
are  very  rare  and  have  to  be  put  up  with 
everywhere. 

Pests  likewise  are  not  troublesome. 
Thrips  have  been  found,  but  never  have 
been  seen  to  do  any  damage  and  need  not 
be  considered  as  possible  pests.  The  peach 
root  borer  does  not  exist  there.  Spraying 
may  be  done  occasionally  for  moss  and 
the  apricot  scale  is  getting  worse  and 
may  need  control  measures,  but  that  about 
exhausts  the  list  of  prune  troubles. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  prune  pruning 
discussion  in  these  columns  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  more  open  system  of  pruning  is 
practiced  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
or  most  prune  districts.  The  shortening 
up  of  fruit  wood  is  not  done  as  is  the  case 
on  peaches  and  apricots,  but  cutting  back 
to  a  bud  or  lateral  is  frequently  done.  As 
a  result  the  trees  are  more  open  than  in 
most  places  and  the  leaders,  instead  of 
being  straight  and  bare  at  the  bottom 
and  brushy  at  the  top,  are  uneven  or 
jointed.  It  is  kind-  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  no  pruning  system  and  the 
shortening  back  system  on  some  other 
stone  fruits.  It  is  improbable  that  large 
sizes  and  heavy  yields  are  due  specially 
to  pruning  like  this.  They  are  more 
likely  due  to  rich  soil  and  good  climate, 
with  help  from  pruning. 

This  district  is  one  of  the  leaders  for 
Imperials.  These  do  not  do  well  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  as  they  do  not  sugar 
up  well.  They  require  a  lighter  and 
earlier  soil,  such  as  is  found  on  the  hill- 
sides adjoining  the  valley.  Under  these 
conditions  they  bear  as  well  as  do  the 
French  prunes  and  their  larger  sizes 
make  them  very  profitable.  Except 
occasionally,  however,  the  hillsides  do  not 
seem  to  be  utilized  for  prune  growing  un- 
less very  close  to  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

Hops. — Owing  to  the  way  that  hop 
prices  dance  up  and  dowti  this  crop  is 
not  always  popular,  though  prices  the  last 
few  years  have  made  them  better  liked 
and  they  would  have  much  of  the  aver- 
age now  given  to  fruits  if  prices  were 
more  uniform.  Only  the  best  soil  is  worth 
using  for  hops  and  this  is  best  for  prunes 
too. 

The  cost  of  getting  hops  into  bearing 
is  about  $100  per  acre  and  as  a  rule  the 
larger  the  acreage,  the  better.  With 
prunes  it  don't  matter  how  few  a  man  has, 
his  acre  profit  will  be  the  same,  and  the 
average  prune  acreage  is  rather  small 
here  too.  A  man  might  keep  income  and 
expenses  together  with  five  acres  of  hops 
when  prices  were  all  right,  but  he  would 
not  make  money  until  he  had  say  ten 
acres  and  not  really  get  the  acre  profit  he 
should  until  he  had  four  or  five  times  as 
much. 

Usually  not  more  than  half  a  crop  is 
secured  the  first  year,  though  cases  have 
been  known  where  a  ton  per  acre  was 
harvested.  This  is,  however,  about  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  for  a 


good  hop  yard  in  full  bearing  and  is  what 
Edward  Quinn,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful growers  of  the  district,  secured  this 
year  from  about  71  acres,  including  some 
rather  thin  soil.  The  cost  of  production 
is  about  U0%  cents  per  pound,  including 
rental  value  of  land.  The  average  price 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  not  including  the 
last  few  seasons,  which  have  been  very 
much  better,  has  been  about  14  cents.  This 
year  they  are  bringing  about  25  cents.  Do 
your  own  arithmetic  on  the  proposition. 

Although  prunes,  hops  and  wine  grapes 
are  the  standard  crops  and  take  up 
practically  all  the  acreage,  other  crops  do 
as  well  as  these.  Alfalfa,  grown  without 
irrigation,  is  produced  here  and  there  for 
the  farm  stock,  as  is  corn,  which  is  well 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  and  com- 


monly goes  in  while  an  orchard  is  being 
started.  As  fine,  meaty  tomatoes  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  are  occasionally 
grown.  John  Shack  last  year  took  off  42 
tons  from  1%  acres,  18  tons  the  first  pick- 
ing, and  the  vines  were  still  doing  nicely 
when  the  frosts  put  an  end  to  their 
activities.  This  year  the  season  was  not 
as  favorable. 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  the  district 
from  being  more  noted  is  its  moderate 
size  and  its  merits  are  indicated  from  the 
fame  already  achieved  in  spite  of  re- 
stricted area.  It  is  a  region  of  small 
farms  and  the  standard  of  farm  practice 
is  high  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
being  largely  retained.  In  every  way  it 
is  one  of  the  best  California  farm  dis- 
tricts. 


"That's  a  Dynamited  Hole" 

"There's  the  best  dynamite  argument  I  know. 
You  don't  have  to  look  twice  to  see  why  that 
hole  is  good.  Did  you  ever  see  a  spade -dug 
hole  that  looked  that  way? 

Hercules  Dynamite 

not  only  digs  the  hole  quicker  and  cheaper,  but 
it  loosens  the  soil  around  it.  The  roots  have  a 
chance  to  spread  out  and  get  nourishment. 

"Since  I've  planted  with  HERCULES  DYNAMITE,  my 
losses  are  smaller,  my  trees  have  grown  faster,  and  are 
more  hardy.  They  begin  to  bear  sooner,  and  I  get 
better  fruit.  I  save  money,  time,  and  work  by  blasting 
holes  instead  of  digging  them. 

"Write  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Company.  They'll 
send  you  a  free  booklet,  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
— its  just  what  you  want.    Address  Dept.  54 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  In  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  26,000  Bartlett  Pear. 
10.000  Apple  (leading  varieties).  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum.  Prune. 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Marline*.  Cal. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

POLLARD  BROS,  in  the  market  again  with  FULL  STOCK  A-l 
CITRUS  TREES.  Be  safe — write  for  catalog  and  prices  and  order 
early.   

POLLARD  BROS. 

SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 
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Mr.  Steude's  Way  With  Olives. 


Home  picklers  of  olives  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  account  of  a  small  scale 
operation  which  Eaul  H.  Steude  gives  the 
Yolo  Democrat: 

This  recipe  is  one  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. I  have  pickled  tons  of  olives,  which 
sell  and  taste  much  better  than  the  com- 
mercial article. 

I  usually  use  a  sugar,  vinegar,  cider 
or  glucose  barrel  as  olives  adopt  all 
foreign  flavors  from  barrels  where 
whisky,  brandy  or  red  wine  has  been. 

I  take  an  auger  and  bore  a  hole  in  one 
end  of  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Then  make 
a  long  10-inch  point  on  a  broom  handle, 
with  which  to  close  the  hole.  By  tapping 
on  the  broom  handle  you  can  have  the 
lye  or  water  drawn  off  without  getting 
your  hands  wet,  or  letting  the  olives  drop 
out  of  the  hole. 

Olives  should  be  cherry  color  for 
pickling.  In  this  way  they  have  a  good 
flavor  and  are  appetizing.  I  consider  the 
Mission  olive  the  best  for  home  use.  It 
Is  best  to  not  mix  the  olives  from  dif- 
ferent trees  as  some  trees  have  more  bit- 
ter ones  than  others.  This  accounts  for 
having  some  bitter  olives  among  the 
sweet  usually  found  in  Yolo  and  Sacra- 
mento counties. 

When  you  pick  olives  get  them  into 
clear  water  as  soon  as  possible.  Never 
use  ditch  or  dirty  water  as  olives  absorb 
the  mud  and  are  easily  spoiled.  Neither 
use  well  nor  filtered  water.  Olives  picked 
into  lug  boxes  will  mold  in  24  hours. 

Add  1  pound  concentrated  lye  and  1 
pound  pure  salt.  Dissolve  in  2%  to  3 
gallons  of  water,  and  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  then  skim.  Some 
cook  it,  then  skim.  Then  drain  all  the 
water  from  olives  and  tighten  the  broom 
handle  and  pour  the  preparation  of  salt 
and  lye  over  them.  Weight  the  olives 
down  so  as  to  keep  them  covered.  In  this 
way  in  12  to  48  hours  the  bitter  vestige 
will  be  entirely  removed  from  them.  In 
leaving  them  in  I  draw  off  the  prepara- 
tion and  fill  in  on  top  again  about  once 
or  twice  a  day  to  find  out  if  the  bitter 
taste  is  all  out  of  them.  If  you  see  milk 
on  them,  by  cutting  them  open  you  find 
the  bitter  still. 

You  can  take  a  few  olives  and  place  in 
clear  water  and  wash  off  good  and  bite, 
being  sure  not  to  keep  your  lips  near 
them,  and  spit  out  at  once  and  rinse  your 
mouth  with  clear  water.  As  soon  as  the 
bitter  taste  is  out  turn  in  clear  water. 
The  first  few  days  change  4  or  5  times  a 
day,  and' 2  to  3  times  a  day  for  about  10 
days  or  till  the  vestige  of  lye  is  all  gone. 

Should  they  get  a  little  soft  take  a 
strong  salt  brine  and  place  over  them  for 
24  hours  and  then  wash  in  clear  water 
afterwards.  I  usually  have  olives  to  eat 
in  one  week  from  the  time  they  are 
picked,  but  there  is  still  a  little  lye  in 
them. 

To  keep  the  olives  a  long  time  use  a 
preparation  of  12  ounces  of  salt  brine  to 
a  gallon,  or  one  that  will  make  a  potato 
swim.  Olives  should  be  in  a  dark  place 
covered  with  brine  or  water.  By  keeping 
them  a  long  time  a  scum  should  rise  to 
the  top  and  should  be  skimmed  off,  and 
the  olives  rinsed  in  clear  water  and  put 
in  new  brine.  If  olives  are  too  salty,  lay 
them  in  water  for  a  few  hours  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  eat. 

This  preparation  is  strong  enough  to 
take  the  color  out  of  the  dark  olives. 
They  will  not  look  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial but  are  far  superior  in  taste.  To 
get  a  dark  color  in  the  commercial  olive, 
the  coloring  matter  has  spoiled  the  taste 
to  a  certain  extent. 

[In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
as  it  has  been  stated  several  times 
previously  in  these  columns,  that  ripe 
olives  can  be  considerably  darkened  by 
exposure  to  light  for  a  brief  time— the 


olives  being  taken  out  of  the  brine  and 
exposed  in  shallow  traps  for  this  pur- 
pose.— Editor.] 


BLACK  MILDEW— STUMP  ROT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  refer  to  the  letter 
concerning  black  mildew  on  grapes 
printed  in  your  paper  of  November  8.  I 
have  carefully  examined  ->'ines  afficted 
this  year  but  am  not  able  to  discover  any 
injury  from  which  the  trouble  could  have 
started.  The  new  wood  looks  bright  and 
the  whole  vine  as  good  as  any  others. 
There  are  some  vines  that  are  rotted 
quite  badly  but  these  do  not  have  mildew. 

I  have  noticed  some  of  my  Muscat  vines 
have  a  fungus  growth  on  the  side.  When 
this  is  cut  away  the  vine  under  is  found 
to  be  rotted  and  generally  this  rot  ex- 
tends from  the  top  of  the  vine.  How  far 
down  it  goes  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
the  remedy  is  to  remove  the  rotten  wood 
and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  cement.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  out  the  rotten  wood.  How 
would  it  do  if  as  much  of  it  was  taken 
out  as  could  well  be  done  and  then 
cement  put  in'.'  Would  the  decay  continue 
if  the  moisture  was  cut  off?  The  Mus- 
cat vines  have  a  tendency  to  form  a  cup 
at  the  top  of  the  vine  and  there  the  rot 
takes  place.  Would  it  be  well  to  cut 
down  the  side  of  the  vine  to  the  ground? 
The  rot  generally  shows  on  the  sides  a 
few  inches  up  from  the  ground,  the  wood 
being  solid  below  it— at  least  on  the  out- 
side. Should  pure  cement  be  used,  or 
mixed  with  sand  and  in  what  proportion? 
Could  the  filling  be  done  now  or  should 
I  wait  till  frosts  have  ceased? 

I  have  Mission  vines  ten  years  old,  the 
trunk  of  the  vine  being  three  or  four 
inches  diameter.  Missions  are  exclusively 
a  wine  grape  and  here  not  heavy  bearers. 
I  have  in  mind  to  graft  a  portion  of  them 
to  Malaga.  Can  I  look  for  success? — 
W.  J.  P.,  Sanger. 

ANSWER  BT  PROF.  F.  T.  BIOLETTI,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  term  "black  mildew"  does  not 
apply  to  any  known  disease  of  the  vine. 
It  is  used  in  different  locations  and  vine- 
yards to  describe  various  symptoms  due 
to  various  causes,  some  known,  some  un- 
known. The  troubles,  whatever  they  are, 
seem  to  be  confined  to  isolated  and  scat- 
tered vines.  If  Mr.  Parsons  will  send 
samples  of  the  mature  canes  of  affected 
vines  now  and  of  t'  e  affected  leaves  and 
shoots  when  they  appear,  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley  they  will  be 
willingly  examined.  Some  growers  claim 
to  have  obtained  good  results  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  summer 
for  some  forms  of  black  mildew. 

The  rotting  of  the  stump  of  Muscat 
and  other  vines  is  very  common.  It  is 
due  to  infection  by  various  wood-destroy- 
ing fungi  which  obtain  entrance  at  prun- 
ing or  cultivation  wounds,  especially  on 
weak  vines.  Tree  dentistry  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  uncertain  on  ordinary  vines 
to  be  advisable.  Many  vines  with  hollow 
stems  bear  well  and  live  long.  It  appears 
to  depend  on  the  kind  of  fungus  present. 
If  the  fungus  starts  in  the  roots  (root- 
rot)  the  vine  cannot  be  saved.  If  it 
starts  in  the  top  the  root  is  usually 
sound.  In  the  latter  case  the  top  can  be 
renewed  by  growing  a  sucker  from  the 
root  one  year  and  sawing  off  the  old 
stump  the  next  year. 

Mission  vines  have  strong  roots  and 
can  be  successfully  grafted  with  Malaga 
or  any  of  our  ordinary  varieties.  The 
grafting  should  be  done  as  deep  in  the 
ground  as  is  practicable  with  a  long 
three  or  four  bud  scion  in  order  that  the 
scion  will  form  its  own  roots. 


Lady:  "Is  this  a  pedigreed  dog?" 
Dealer:  "Pedigreed!    Why,  if  that  dog 
could  talk,  he  wouldn't  speak  to  us!" 


The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


VV7HEN  you  lift  the  Bell  Tele- 
*  *  phone  receiver  from  the  hook, 
the  doors  of  the  nation  open  for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-off  states 
and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work  to- 
gether in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 


The   Simple   Oil  Engine 
7-12-20  11.  P. 


This  is  the  Engine 
that  has  solved  the 
cheap  Inel  question 

It  makes  no  differ- 
ence for  what  pur- 
pose the  engine  will 
be  used,  It  will  do 
all  that  is  required 
at  one-half  cost  and 
one-quarter  for  re- 
pairs over  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple, 
reliable  and  efficient. 
Let  us  know  what 
size  you  want. 


The  Havana 
Double  Grip  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pul- 
ley. The  most  re- 
liable clutch  ever 
made.  Every  en- 
gine user  should 
have  one.  It  Is 
reliable,  safe  and 
cheap. 


Commercial  Iron  Works 


481-497  Fifth  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  1913 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
l«ose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AM  ICS-Ill  VI IV  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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News  of  Field  Crops. 

The  Alpaugh  (Tulare  county)  Beet 
Growers'  Association  has  been  organized 
by  growers  of  2200  acres  of  beets  con- 
tracted to  the  San  Joaquin  Beet  Sugar 
Company. 

The  Southern  California  Beet  Growers' 
Association  at  a  meeting  decided  to  ac- 
cept no  less  for  their  beets  than  was 
given  last  season.  If  any  price  reduc- 
tion is  made  by  the  companies,  the  land 
will  be  given  to  other  crops. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Fallon,  Nevada, 
will  be  operated  next  year. 

Enough  Turkey  red  wheat  to  plant  5000 
acres  has  been  secured  by  farmers  In 
northeastern  California,  southeastern 
Oregon  and  Nevada. 

J.  F.  Lloyd  of  Dinuba  has  harvested  60 
tons  of  fodder  and  12  tons  of  seed,  it  Is 
said,  from  six  acres  of  Egyptian  wheat. 

Hop  prices  last  week  fell  to  about  19 
cents  in  Sonoma  county,  but  were  not 
expected  to  go  lower. 

Fifty  acres  are  to  be  planted  to  pea- 
nuts 14  miles  southwest  of  Hanford. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  farm- 
ers near  Selma  plant  out  ramie. 

The  celery  crop  of  the  delta  country  is 
stated  to  be  about  1500  cars  this  season. 

A  method  of  threshing  rice  on  sleds  has 
been  devised,  which  was  made  necessary 
on  account  of  the  mud. 


Grape  and  Raisin  Notes. 

The  1913  raisin  crop  is  now  stated  to 
have  been  63,000  tons,  of  which  36,000 
have  been  shipped,  leaving  29,000  tons  to 
be  disposed  of. 

The  George  West  &  Son  Winery  is  of- 
fering to  pay  off  all  installments  on  the 
Lodi  Co-operative  Laundry  if  given  a 
certain  discount. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  is  working 


Ettersburg 

Strawberries 

ARB    MAKING    GOOD,    SO  REPORTS 
SAT,  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

If  you  are  Interested  in  new  and  better 
strawberries,  unlike  anything  you  have 
had  before,  write  to  Etter  and  get  his 
booklet  on  strawberries  he  has  origin- 
ated and  strong  testimonials  corrobor- 
ating his  statements. 

These  new  hybrid  plants  are  three  to 
five  times  more  vigorous  than  ordinary 
sorts  and  succeed  where  ordinary  sorts 
fall.  The  greatest  canning  berries  the 
w»rld  has  ever  produced  and  the  table 
duality  unsurpassed.  Bred  largely  from 
our  native  species,  making  typical  Cali- 
fornia plants  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  Many  plants 
ready  December  1st. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER,  Briceland.  Cal. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


OK 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

POINDEXTER  A  SNITJER, 
State  Ageat, 
820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  


Now  is  the  Time 

to  make  reservation  for  this 
season's  planting 

No  matter  what  you  intend  planting  this  season— and  it  is  going  to 
be  SOME  season — you  will  gain  an  advantage  by  getting  in  touch 
with  us  at  once. 

To  those  thousands  who  have  patronized  these  nurseries  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  growing 
this  year  an  exceptionally  fine  stock — in  fact,  the  largest  and  best 
we  have  ever  had.  We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  orders 
promptly  and  in  good  shape.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest  that  ean 
be  made  for  trustworthy  stock. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  bought  deciduous  or  citrus  fruit  or  orna- 
mental trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.,  from  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
should  inquire  as  to  our  standing  and  reliability  before  purchasing 

elsewhere. 

GET  OUR  SUGGESTIONS— FREE 

We  are  always  glad  to  advise  with  you  about  the  requirements  of 
your  soil  and  locality.  We  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  in- 
terior valleys,  coast  regions  and  foothill  sections.  We  want  yon  to 
feel  free  to  write  us  whether  we  get  your  order  or  not.  Our  sug- 
gestions will  be  valuable  to  you. 

Write  for  1913-1914  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 

It  is  just  off  the  press — and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 


PROFIT  MAKERS  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  DELIGHTS 

We  grow  everything 
that  grows 
Apples  Apricots 
Pears  Plums 
Prunes  Peaches 

Walnuts  Figs 
Oranges  Lemons 
Pomelos 
Palms  Cypress 
Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Etc.,  Etc. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Paid  Up  Capital  $200,000. 


Box  18,  Fresno.  California 


to  obtain  subscriptions  to  make  capital 
of  $1,500,000.  The  proposed  Dried  Fruit 
Co.  to  handle  peaches  and  other  fruit  in 
the  raisin  district  is  meeting  great  ap- 
proval in  Its  campaign  for  subscriptions 
also. 

A  sale  of  160,000  gallons  of  wine  at  21 
cents  has  been  reported. 

The  Ukiah  Grape  Growers'  Association 
has  decided  to  join  with  the  California 
Grape  Growers'  Association  in  working 
against  having  a  "dry"  State.  The  So- 
noma County  Grape  Protective  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 


News  from  Orange  Men. 

Orange  shipments  north  of  the  Tehach- 
api  have  slowed  up  greatly,  owing  to  poor 
markets.  As  a  result,  the  fruit  to  be 
shipped  from  now  on  will  be  of  fine  color 
and  quality.  By  December  18,  3488  cars 
had  been  shipped  fi^m  Tulare  county. 

The  oranges  in  the  south  have  colored 
nicely  and  will  go  out  in  fine  condition, 
though  as  yet  few  shipments  have  been 
made. 

A  new  trouble  has  appeared  in  Tulare 
county  called  "green  spot"  from  the  fact 
that  on  mature  fruit  there  suddenly  ap- 
pears a  circular  patch  of  green,  which 
decreases  the  value  of  the  product.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  being  investigated. 

John  Hansen,  of  El  Centro,  is  making 
a  two-acre  experimental  planting  of  or- 
anges on  the  success  of  a  few  home  trees, 
believing  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Im- 
perial valley  as  a  citrus  district. 


General  Agriculture. 

Roy  K.  Bishop  has  been  reappointed 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Orange 
county. 

The  walnut  crop  of  Goleta,  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  is  about  800  tons. 

Tree  planting  has  commenced  in  the 
Chico  district,  16,000  to  18,000  trees  al- 
ready having  been  inspected.  Prunes  are 
most  popular. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  TJ.  S.  Crop 
Reporting  Board  for  the  year  show  corn 
less  than  in  1912,  wheat  greater,  oats  less. 


Truck 
Fertilizers 

yield  enormous  profits  if  you  use  the  right 
kind,  containing  10  to  12  per  cent 

POTASH 

or  about  twice  as  much  Potash  as  Phosphoric  Add. 

Potash  improves  the  yield,  flavor  and  shipping 
quality.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  such  brands, 
ask  him  to  do  so  or  to  carry  Potash  Salts  so  that 
you  can  increase  the  Potash  yourself. 

We  will  sell  you  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity 
from  a  200  pound  bag  up. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  for  pamphlet 
on  Truck  Farming 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago,  McCormick  Block 
New  Orleans.  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldf. 
Atlanta,  Empire  Bldf. 
San  Francisco.  25  California  Si 
Savannah,  Bank  A  Trust  Bldj. 


SPRAY  CHEMICALS 

We  manufacture  the  famous  Ortho  Sprays.  Ortho  Lime  Sulphur 
is  the  safest,  surest,  strongest  spray  on  the  market. 

SPRAY  PUMP  SUPPLIES 

We  can  save  you  money  on  supplies.   Write  us. 

California   Spray  Chemical  Co. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Prompt  shipment,  our  motto. 


barley  less,  potatoes  less,  sweet  potatoes 
more,  hay  less,  cotton  less,  sugar  beets 
greater.  The  value  of  the  crops  named, 
including  some  not  named,  was  $4,940,301,- 
000,  against  $4,589,529,000  in  1912  and 
$4,589,529,000  in  1911. 

The  date  of  the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair 
has  been  fixed  for  February  18  to  23. 

It  is  reported  that  Senator  B.  F.  Rush 


is  having  a  bill  prepared  which  will  put 
all  branches  of  agr'cultural  work  directed 
by  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  part  of 
the  University  of  California,  under  one 
department,  to  be  known  as  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  this  would 
be  the  Horticultural  and  Viticultural  Com- 
missions, State  Veterinarian,  State  Agri- 
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cultural  Society,  Forester,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis. 

ITRUS 

ees 

l 

We  have  a  magma- 
cent  stock  of  citmi" 
trees  tn  all  varieties. 

ORANGES, 
LEMONS, 

also  a  line  stock  ol 

OLIVES 

and  invite  your  inspection  and  inquiries. 
We  have  also  growing  a  full  line  of 
DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES, 
ETC  Our  stock  being  all  grown  in 
the  choicest  spots  of  California— 
under  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— insures  its  being  strong  and 
thrifty  and  giving  best  results. 

Roeding  &  Wood 
Nursery  Co. 

1617  E.  Washington  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Descriptive  Price 
List  covering  all  va- 
rieties of  trees  and 
plants  will  be  ready 
soon.  Shall  we 
-  send  you  a  copy 
when  ready? 


P.  H.  WILSON,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary. 


raeln/resnp 

\^urserip(o 


Inc 


For  Years 

California  Fruit  Planters 
have  considered  our  firm  one 
of  the  Most  Reliable  Con- 
cerns to  deal  with.  Head- 
quarters for 

FRUIT  Trees— 

.  All  Kinds. 
GRAPE  Vines- 
All  Varieties. 

Send  your  list  of  wants 
for  quotations.  Price  List 
and  Information  Free.  Our 
Stock  Guaranteed 

"From  the  Roots  Up." 

Address 

The  Fresno  Nursery 
Company,  Inc. 

1822  Tulare  Street.  Fresno,  Cal. 


Investigations  into  methods  of  cleaning 
raisins  for  seeding  show  that  the  water 
method  is  preferable  to  the  steam  method, 
as  it  is  quicker,  cheaper,  and  does  better 
work.  The  steam  method,  however,  leaves 
on  the  bloom,  which  the  trade  likes,  while 
the  water  removes  it.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  see  if  water-cleaned  raisins  will 
not  be  more  acceptable  than  those  steam 
cleaned.  Investigations  with  dried  fruits 
show  that  altnough  all  other  dried  fruits 
lose  weight  in  shipment,  raisins  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  are 
heavier  at  destination  than  at  shipping 
point. 

Owing  to  danger  in  the  introduction  or 
spreading  of  insect  pests  by  peddlers 
handling  fruit  in  Tulare  citrus  districts, 
plans  are  proposed  to  regulate  fruit  ped- 
dling in  certain  sections. 

Harold  Wheeler,  of  Los  Molinos,  is  to 
plant  25  acres  to  pears  on  the  Runyon 
ranch,  south  of  town. 


The  Modesto  Irrigation  District  is  to 
make  the  head  of  water  20  second-feet. 
An  enlargement  of  the  district  is  being 
urged. 

Water  has  been  filed  upon  at  the  Sac- 
ramento river  above  Redding,  with  the 
idea  of  forming  a  district  of  235,000  acres 
in  Shasta,  Tehama,  and  Glenn  counties. 


Financial  Report  on  State  Fair. 

The  financial  report  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  recently  issued  through 
the  secretary,  J.  L.  McCarthy,  shows  the 
last  State  Fair  to  have  been  a  success 
financially  and  that  the  Society  is  getting 
in  a  better  financial  position.  The  Society 
received  from  appropriations  $67,568.89 
and  from  gate  receipts  at  the  Fair  $78,- 
301.68,  with  something  over  $15,000  each 
from  both  race  entry  fees  and  from  con- 
cessions, entry  fees  for  exhibits,  etc.  The 
total  receipts  were  $157,160.57. 

The  greatest  expenditure  was  $39,539 
for  premiums  and  attractions.  There  was 
also  $9,300  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
ground,  and  a  deficiency  of  $15,948  from 

1912  to  make  up.    The  surplus  from  the 

1913  fair  is  given  as  $12,963.46.  The  So- 
ciety has  been  handicapped  in  much  of 
its  work  for  the  State  Fair  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  as  better  support  by  the  legis- 
lature is  given  and  the  Fairs  themselves 
become  more  profitable,  more  can  be  done 
to  make  things  better  for  exhibitors  and 
the  general  public. 


Odds  and  Ends  of  News. 

Muzzling  ordinances  resulting  from  the 
rabies  scare  have  been  objected  to  by  the 
Cotati  and  Penngrove  Poultry  Producers' 
Association  on  the  ground  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  dogs  unmuzzled  in  order 
to  kill  rats  end  other  vermin  troubling 
the  poultry. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  agri- 
culture taught  at  the  San  Jose  High 
School. 

The  State  Beekeepers'  Association  is 
intending  to  market  all  the  honey  pro- 
duced by  members. 

The  Northern  California  Beekeepers' 
Association  is  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Sacramento,  December  26  and  27. 

The  Porterville  Poultry  Association  has 
decided  to  hold  a  poultry  show  January 
10. 

Great  destruction  to  squirrels  from  re- 
cent rains  are  reported  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  and  by  spring  a  big  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  is  looked  for  in  many 
quarters. 


The  Coalinga  Poultry  Show. 

The  Coalinga  poultrymen  have  added 
another  new  show  to  the  State's  list  this 
year.  Among  the  breeds  shown  were 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  and  Silver  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons,  An- 
conas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark  and  Light 
Brahmas,  Black,  White  and  Buff  Minorcas, 
White  Cochin  Bantams,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

J.  D.  Yates,  of  Modesto,  judged  the 
fowls  and  gave  full  satisfaction.  The 
members  are  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  show  and  will  soon  fix  the  date  for 
that  of  next  year. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

The  formation  of  the  Tracy  Irrigation 
District  has  been  postponed  more  or  less 
indefinitely. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  Irri- 
gation Association  of  Butte  County  Irri- 
gation District  No.  1  has  been  completed 
and  the  organization  of  the.  new  irriga- 
tion district  can  progress  rapidly. 

It  has  practically  been  decided  to  sep- 
arate the  plans  for  an  irrigation  district 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  into  two  proj- 
ects, one  to  obtain  water  from  Guadalupe 
creek,  the  other  from  the  Coyote. 


FOI*  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  SEED  BED  STOCK 
FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGES  AND  GRAPE  FRUIT 

Strong  thrifty  one  year  old  stock,  eight  inches  and  up. 
Also  fine  line  pedigreed  stock  of  Eureka  Lemon,  Navels,  Valenciaa, 
Marsh  Seedless  Grape  Fruit  and  Mission  Olives. 
T.  J    WALKER  NURSERIES.  San  Fernando,  Cal. 

(Established  1895)   


BENEFITS  FROM  CHOPPED 
ALFALFA. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

With  considerable  money  tied  up  in  silo 
filling  machinery  as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  those  who  have  built  silos  during  the 
past  year,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  want 
to  use  the  machinery  for  some  other  pur- 
pose as  much  as  possible. 

This  is  being  accomplished  very  profita- 
bly where  chopped  alfalfa  is  also  used  and 
it  is  for  the  above  reason  that  it  is 
thought  that  more  such  feed  will  be  used 
each  year,  as  silos  gain  in  numbers. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  form  of  feed, 
it  is  usually  found  that  a  big  saving  is 
made  through  its  use  as  the  loss  in  feed- 
ing is  a  great  deal  less  than  when  straight 
hay  is  fed  and  the  expense  of  cutting  is 
very  little. 

R.  E.  Watson,  manager  of  the  Rancho 
Dos  Rios  near  Modesto,  has  been  chopping 
his  hay  for  over  two  years  and  while  he 
has  not  kept  as  accurate  data  as  some 
might  wish  for,  he  states  that  he  con 
siders  the  saving  to  be  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Others  report  a  big  saving  who 
have  used  it,  a  case  in  mind  being  where 
it  was  tried  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
When  the  whole  hay  was  used  the  daily 
waste  from  the  mangers  was  hauled  out 
each  day  in  a  large  cart,  but  since  the 
chopped  hay  ration  has  been  used  this 
loss  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
only  a  very  small  cart  load  is  taken  out 
every  other  day. 

By  having  the  machinery  on  hand  the 
cost  of  chopping  is  very  small,  an  11-inch 
cutter  being  able  to  cut  three-quarters  of 
a  ton  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  about  15  cents 
an  hour  for  distillate.  Two  men  are 
needed  to  operate  the  cutter,  for  which 
an  expense  of  50  cents  an  hour  should 
be  added,  making  a  total  of  65  cents  for 
cutting  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  or  about 
90  cents  a  ton. 
If  one  gives  the  chopped  hay  entire 


Scmpervircns  Cactus 

JOHN  ZUUR,  Prop.,  Santa  Roaa,  Cal. 

Ask  for  1914  Catalogue.   


Farm 


(Continued  on  Page  628.) 


If  you  want  the  best 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


What's  in 
the  Soil? 


There's  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  your  soil.  Every  pound 
of  butter,  bushel  of  wheat,  sack  of  po- 
tatoes or  bale  of  hay  you  produce  and 
ship  elsewhere,  takes  some  of  these 
soil  elements  away.  Every  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  that  you  sell  also  carries 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  these  same 
vital  elements.  Each  crop  produced 
eats  up  some  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  soil. 

You  must  have  those  raw  materials 
or  you  can't  go  on  producing.  You 
must  replace  the  vital  elements  taken 
away  by  the  crops  or  live  stock,  else 
you  get  poor  crops  and  no  profit  for 
your  labor. 

Science  has  discovered  how  to  re- 
place those  elements,  what  to  put  into 
the  soil  to  make  it  continue  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  It  is  simply  to  put 
back  what  was  taken  from  it. 

In  our  packing  plant  we  have  a  by- 
product called  "tankage" — the  bones, 
blood  and  refuse  from  slaughtering 
The  animals  consumed  the  forage  from 
the  soil  containing  these  vital  ele- 
ments. When  dried,  ground  and  blend 
ed  in  scientific  proportion  with  potash, 
the  result  is  a  fertilizer  which  again 
releases  the  soluble  elements  in  the 
soil  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

The  materials  in  "Gold  Bear"  ani 
mal  fertilizers  are  FROM  and  OF  the 
soil — they  go  back  into  it  to  again  do 
their  work  as  no  other  materials  can 
do. 

In  the  blending  a  different  formula 
Is  used  for  different  needs.  Tell  us 
about  your  soil;  what  crops  you  have 
raised;  what  crops  you  want  to  raise 
— and  we  will  tell  you  what  formula 
you  should  use 


IFOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 

Write  for  the  Fertilizer  Book,  Free 


Western  Meat  Company 

704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 


CITRUS  SEEDBED  STOCK 

Florida  Sour  and  Pomelo. 
Large,  healthy,  and  absolutely 
clean. 

THE  JAMES  MILLS 
ORCHARD  CO., 
Willows,  Cal. 


FANCY  GRAFTING  WOOD 

All  Burbank's  best  varieties.  Including 
his  Standard  Prune,  Splendor  Prune,  Pit- 
less  Prune,  Sugar  Prune.  Also  Imperial, 
Improved  French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 
Prunes,  Burbank's  Formosa,  Santa  Rosa, 
Gaviota  and  Climax  best  shipping  plums, 
Vacavllle  Plum,  the  first  very  large  blue 
plum  to  ripen,  fine  shipper.  President 
plum,  the  best  of  all  late  plums.  Bur- 
banks  Plum  Cots,  a  very  fine  new  fruit; 
also  Burbank's  Cherry,  early  Burbank, 
Early  Chapman   and  all  other  varieties. 

For  prices  write. 

H.  A.  BASSFORD,  Ulates  Rancho,  Va- 
cavllle, Cal. 
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Making  Ranch  Butter. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  methods  for  butter  making  on 
a  small  scale — how  to  ripen  the  cream,  at 
what  temperature  to  churn  it,  etc.?  I 
have  a  small  hand  separator. — S.  J.  M., 
Cloverdale. 

ANSWER  BY   ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 

The  first  essential  in  making  good  but- 
ter is  in  the  care  of  milk  and  utensils  so 
that  when  the  cream  leaves  the  separator 
it  will  be  clean  flavored  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion. This  cream  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place  while  waiting  for  churning,  no 
more  souring  than  can  be  prevented  being 
permitted  until  later.  Cream  from  later 
skimmings  should  not  be  added  to  this 
until  as  cool  as  the  other.  It  should  be 
cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  by  setting 
can  in  cold  water  or  in  some  other  way, 
the  cream  being  stirred  now  and  again 
until  cool.  If  warm  cream  is  added  to 
cool,  it  will  cause  souring  and  injure 
quality.  No  fresh  cream  should  be  added 
later  than  12  hours  before  churning. 

Trouble  in  getting  butter  to  churn  in 
the  proper  length  of  time  is  due  to  sev- 
eral causes,  which  being  known,  can 
usually  be  avoided.  It  is  usually  due  to 
a  viscous  condition  of  the  cream,  caused 
by  using  milk  from  cows  that  are  nearly 
dry;  churning  cream  that  is  too  thin  or 
too  rich  in  fat:  at  abnormal  temperatures; 
over-crowding  the  capacity  of  the  churn, 
and  churning  the  cream  from  one  cow. 
Cream  from  most  cows,  however,  will 
churn  alone  without  trouble. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  for 
churning,  the  cream  can  should  be  placed 
where  the  cream  will  warm  to  from  60  to 
70  degrees,  the  starter  added  and  the 
cream  stirred  every  hour  or  so  until  it 
has  ripened  sufficiently.  It  should  become 
smooth  and  glossy  with  a  clean  acid  flavor 
and  aroma.  Under  favorable  conditions 
this  development  of  acid  is  brought  about 
in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  cream 
should  then  be  cooled  and  held  for  at 
least  two  hours  in  cold  weather  and  four 
to  six  hours  in  summer;  otherwise  the 
butter  will  become  soft  and  mushy  and 
considerable  loss  of  fat  will  be  sustained 
in  the  buttermilk. 

The  temperature  of  churning  should  be 
between  50  and  GO  or  thereabouts  for  the 


IMPORTED  SHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  young  mares  and 
stallions  from  some  of  the  best 
stock  in  England.  Ages  range  from 
1  to  4  years.  These  are  all  good 
individuals,  and  every  one  is  abso- 
lutely sound.  We  also  have  saddle 
horses  and  driving  stock  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inspection  of 
stock  invited. 

BLACK  HAWK  RANCH 

Bnrllngame,  Cal. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Suiit-rluU-ndent. 

Phone  131. 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 


I: 

IIP 

ill? 

1 

buckeye:  grain  drills 

are    known    everywhere;    must  be 

seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Furnished  with  6  or  7  inch  spacing. 


Do  not  forget  our 
SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILLS 

20  discs,  4  inches  apart. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 
wholesale:  distributors. 


best  results,  the  lower  temperatures  for 
summer,  the  higher  for  winter,  other 
factors  also  entering  in.  Do  not  fill  the 
churn  over  one-third  full,  because  if  more 
cream  than  this  is  put  in  the  churn  it 
will  lengthen  the  churning  period.  Churn- 
ing should  cease  when  the  granules  are 
fairly  uniform  in  size  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  cracked  corn.  There  is 
greater  danger  in  overchurning  than 
underchurning.  Draw  the  buttermilk 
through  a  strainer. 

When  the  buttermilk  has  thoroughly 
drained,  sprinkle  cold  water  over  the  but- 
ter without  revolving  the  churn  until  the 
water  comes  out  clear.  Close  this  outlet 
and  add  fully  as  much  water  as  there  was 
cream  in  the  churn  or  more.  Close  the 
cover  and  revolve  the  churn  about  20 
times  and  at  the  same  speed  as  for  churn- 
ing. Allow  the  water  to  drain  out  thor- 
oughly. The  temperature  of  this  wash 
water  and  the  buttermilk  should  be  about 
the  same.  The  butter  when  ready  to  be 
worked  must  not  be  too  soft  or  too  firm. 

In  salting  sprinkle  the  salt  solution 
over  the  surface  of  the  granular  butter. 
To  every  ten  pounds  of  butter  in  the  churn 
mix  one  pound  of  dairy  salt  dissolved  in 
two  pounds  of  water.  This  salt  solution 
should  be  prepared  at  least  30  minutes 
before  using.  Close  the  churn  again  and 
revolve  about  15  minutes  before  working. 
The  proportion  of  salt  and  water  can  be 
varied,  also  the  amount  of  salt  to  suit 
taste  of  the  customers. 

Working  should  be  done  by  pressure 
only,  as  sliding  the  ladle  or  lever  over  the 
surface  Of  the  butter  will  make  it  salvy  or 
greasy.  Butter  should  be  worked  until 
compact,  of  uniform  grain,  and  the  salt 
evenly  distributed  and  dissolved.  Some- 
times better  results  are  obtained  by 
partly  working  it,  then  letting  it  stand 
for  several  hours  and  finishing. 

To  make  the  starter  referred  to  above 
skim  milk  is  preferable  to  whole  milk, 
for  the  top  inch  of  the  starter  must  be 
thrown  away.  Place  the  milk  in  a  covered 
vessel  where  it  can  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70  or  more  degrees.  Only  the 
cleanest  and  best  flavored  milk  should  be 
used.  When  sour  it  is  ready  to  add  to  the 
cream,  at  which  time  it  should  have  a 
smooth,  glossy  appearance  with  a  clean, 
milk  acid  taste  and  aroma.  It  is  easier 
to  get  a  good  starter  from  milk  of  cows 
giving  lots  of  milk  than  from  cows  nearly 
dry.  The  milk  from  one  starter  can  be 
added  to  another  to  sour  it  properly.  Use 
about  two  gallons  of  starter  to  ten  gallons 
of  cream,  the  amount  varying  with  thick- 
ness of  cream. 

All  these  suggestions  may  be  made  for 
equipment  and  facilities  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  correspondent.  Under  these  condi- 
tions they  can  only  be  indications  as  to 
the  proper  procedure,  and  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  all  desired  information. 
Clearly,  cream  kept  in  clean  surroundings 
and  at  a  moderately  cool  temperature,  say 
under  same  conditions  as  eggs  and  other 
food  are  kept,  will  sour  properly  of  its 
own  accord,  without  starter  or  care  for 
exact  temperature  and  time  and  when- 
ever it  has  same  quality  as  cream  spoken 
of  above  it  will  be  as  fit  to  churn.  About 
the  same  general  directions  will  hold 
whether  cream  is  churned  in  power  plant 
or  in  stone  jar.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, care,  cleanliness  and  taste.  Temper- 
ature, of  course,  is  a  ruling  factor.  By 
churning  at  too  high  a  temperature,  or 
making  too  soft  butter  a  person  can  easily 
get  enough  moisture  in  the  butter  to  lay 
himself  open  to  a  heavy  fine  from  the 
Federal  Government,  providing  he  offers 
such  butter  for  sale. 

In  giving  this  answer  we  have  followed 
largely  Circular  No.  131  of  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  which  can  probably 
be  had  on  request.  This  circular  goes  into 
considerable  detail  on  Handling  Cream 


and  Making  Butter  on  the  Farm,  but  ap- 
plies more  to  the  man  with  plenty  of 
equipment  for  scientific  butter  making 


than  to  the  man'  who  has  to  work  with 
little  more  than  is  found  in  the  average 
farm  home. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

100  Hereford  Bull  Calves  100 

FOR  SALE  = 


Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 
DAVID  JACKS  CORPORATION 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

14»  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  ua  t« 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors" wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Writs 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  iinunti,  OaL 
Mention  Rural  Press.  .  ■  ^St 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

THORNTON  8  GLIDE,  Prop.,  Davis,  California. 

Breeder  ol 


KING  I.A  .M  AMTKK,  .1  Kin*  Edirard, 

only  ihr.r-tlmir  Gni4  thaniploa  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair 


SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

Have  for  sale  some  choice 
range-raised  bulls  sired  by 
King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection and  Bapton  Broadhooks 
III.   Single  or  car-load  lots. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 

As  usual,  every  First  Prize  winner  at  the 
Great  California  State  Fair  can  be  seen  at 
our  stables.    If  you  want  the  Beit,  let  us 

bear  from  you. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  co., 

47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Horses 


When  you  buy  a  stallion,  buy  a  good  one. 
An  inferior  stallion  is  dear  at  any  price. 
High-class  stallions  and  mares  always  for 
sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

NAPA,  CAL. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.    Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  (our  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts.  St. 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER -STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
Ave  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  ace. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  CaL 


lit  Prize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha.  1911 
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Veterinary  Notes. 

TREATMENT  FOR  MUD  FEVER. 
To  the  Editor:  My  horse  has  small 
sores  above  his  hind  feet;  the  postern  I 
think  it  is  called.  My  neighbors  call  the 
sores  "scratches."  I  notised  it  two 
months  ago  on  one  foot  and  two  weeks 
ago  on  the  other.  I  clean  them  every  day 
and  sometimes  put  lard  on  to  keep  it 
soft.  I  have  a  dirt  floor  in  the  stable 
but  plenty  of  bedding.  What  can  I  do  for 
him? — V.  N.,  Stevinson. 

ANSWER  BT  DR.   CHAS.  C.  WING. 

The  disease  is  commonly  called  Mud 
Fever  and  is  caused  by  lacteria.  If  left 
alone  the  skin  will  slough  and  will  he 
hard  to  treat  successfully.  Keep  the  ani- 
mal in  a  dry  place;  cut  off  all  of  the  hair, 
in  the  region  affected,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  skin. 

Use  the  following  ointment:  Carbolic 
acid  2  drams,  oil  of  cedar  1  dram,  sanoline 
8  ounces.    Apply  once  daily. 


EXPERT  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  what  is  the  trouble 
and  what  I  should  do  for  a  horse  that  is 
now  four  years  old.  About  a  year  ago 
he  ran  into  a  gate  post  and  hurt  his  left 
shoulder.  I  consulted  a  local  veterinarian 
who  gave  me  some  linement  which  took 
the  swelling  out  and  seemed  to  cure  the 
horse.  He  was  not  lame  any  more  till 
this  winter.  He  will  be  all  right  for  a 
while,  then  he  will  get  lame  without  any 
apparent  cause  in  the  same  shoulder  that 
he  was  hurt  in.  I  cannot  detect  any 
swelling  or  sore  spot.    I  used  him  all 


K0K0M0  FENCE 


CTDAVr  Because  It  is  made  of  large  High 
dllwXlU  carbon  Steel  Wires. 

nil D  ART  V  Because  it  is  double  galvanized 
IJUrvrlDLc  and  all  wires  interwoven  and 
securely  locked  at  each  intersection. 
CUV  AD  Because  it  is  sold  by  actual  weight 

LnLAr  at  direct  factory  prices. 
"Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

Is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSON  is  a  pnms 
of  tbe  highest  service 
giving  quality  j  It's  just 
the  pump  yon  need  on 
your  farm. 

Bulletin  No  47-C  on  re- 
quest. 


Deep  "Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

857-361  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


"As  TRUE  as  the  Name' 


"Superior  from  Every  Standpoint" 


AMERICAN"   Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Hade  In  lengths  of  ten  feet  each,  from  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanised  steel,  with  a  heavy  taper  collar  riveted  to  one 
end. 

"AMERICAN"  pipe  Is  made  with  the  "lock  seam"  or 
turned  joint— contains  no  rivets,  except  at  collar.  A 
riveted  joint  has  only  70%  of  the  strength  of  the  sheet 
metal,  while  a  turned  joint  has  100%  or  more.  This 
means  that  "AMERICAN"  pipe  win  last  as  long  as  the 


sheet  steel.  It  Is  practically  Indestractlble,  and  It  la  Im- 
possible to  produce  leakage  In  this  pipe,  as  the  turned 
seam  Is  DOUBLE  LOCKED.  It  Is  the  pine  yon  will 
eventually  use.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

We  also  manufacture  steel  tanks,  wagon  tanks, 
watering  troughs,  dipping  tanks — In  fact,  anything  In 
sheet  metal.  We  make  RIVETED  pipe  far  underground 
use  only. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY  ^  ^ioVaNgExe1"iuu,mi 


summer  but  he  was  never  bothered  any 
till  winter. — Subscriber,  Chico. 

ANSWER  BY  PR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

I  would  advise  you  to  have  your  local 
veterinarian  examine  the  horse  again  as 
it  is  not  the  shoulder  that  is  bothering 
the  animal.  It  is  probably  tendonitis  or 
navicular  disease.  A  splint  could  also 
cause  intermittent  lameness. 


CYSTS  IN  COW. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  with  calf  for 
two  years.  Several  months  ago  I  had  a 
veterinarian  examine  her  and  he  said  she 
had  cysts,  later  breaking  them  up,  at 
which  time  he  said  that  he  thought  she 
would  be  all  right.  Since  then  she  is 
always  in  heat  but  will  not  catch  and  I 
wish  you  would  kindly  give  me  your  ad- 
vice as  to  what  I  should  do.  As  the  cow 
is  registered  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
get  her  with  calf. — D.  F.  C,  Modesto. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

The  cysts  are  probably  now  tumefied, 
thereby  closing  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  If 
this  is  the  case  an  operation  is  the  only 
treatment.  The  animal  is  not  always  in 
"heat,"  but  has  that  appearance,  due  to 
the.  irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina. 
If  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
irrigate  daily  with  4%  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 


WARBLES  IN  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  following 
cows?  I  have  two  which  have  been  cov- 
ered with  boils  or  something  of  the  kind. 
They  run  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  four 
inches  across.  When  opened  they  dis- 
charge a  yellowish  bloody  matter  and 
some  of  them  will  have  a  small  grub  about 
one-fourth  inch  long  and  about  one-eighth 
inch  thick.  The  cows  have  fallen  off  in 
milk  about  half  and  are  losing  in  flesh. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  to 
do  for  them?  Have  given  tonic  for  boils, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  help. — Subscriber, 
Orland. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  WING. 

Use  the  following  formula  for  the 
"boils"  after  squeezing  them  out: 

Lysol,  2  ounces. 

Oil  cedar,  2  ounces. 

Water,  1  quart. 

Mix  and  apply  twice  daily. 

These  boils,  so  called,  are  the  larvae 
or  embryo  stage  of  the  warble  fly,  the 
grub  itself  being  the  embryo.  The  fly  de- 
posits the  egg  upon  the  hair  of  the  cow 
and  the  animal  licking  itself  loosens  the 
egg  and  it  fastens  to  the  tongue,  thereby 
gaining  access  to  the  stomach,  where  the 
capsule  surrounding  the  egg  is  absorbed, 
thereby  liberating  the  true  egg  itself. 
From  the  stomach  it  "migrates  through 
the  blood  and  lodges  under  the  skin  and 
grows  until  it  is  ready  to  "hatch,"  when 
the  "boil"  breaks  and  the  embryo  falls 
out  upon  the  ground  and  matures  into 
the  fly,  which  in  turn  deposits  its  eggs 
upon  the  hair.    Squeeze  these  grubs  out 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sts. 


San  Francisco 


as  they  appear  and  crush  them,  thereby 
diminishing  the  growth  of  the  fly. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


LITTLE  TUBERCULIN  IN 
SONOMA. 


As  fair  an  estimate  of  tuberculosis  im- 
portance as  has  been  secured  for  some 
time,  has  recently  been  obtained  in  So- 
noma county,  where  a  milk  supply  ordi- 
nance made  tuberculosis  testing  compul- 
sory in  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Santa 
Rosa.  There  were  283  cows  given  the 
test,  the  test  being  postponed  on  a  few 
for  various  reasons.  In  four  herds  no 
disease  was  found,  In  seven  herds  from 
one  to  three  reactors,  and  only  in  one  herd 
was  there  enough  reactors  to  cause  re- 
mark. In  that,  of  39  cows,  11  reacted,  the 
cause  of  this  being  readily  explained. 

Samuel  Watson,  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
states  that  the  barn  on  this  dairy  was 
dark,  and  little  sunlight  entered  to  de- 
stroy germs.  Furthermore  it  was  poorly 
cared  for  and  the  mangers  in  which  mash 
was  fed  were  uncleaned,  everything  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  disease. 
Through  the  other  dairies,  conditions  were 
normal  and  exactly  typical  of  dairies 
throughout  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties, 
showing  that  tuberculosis  under  normal 
conditions  is  far  less  serious  than  pre- 
vious investigations  seemed  to  indicate. 
Previous  testing  has  mainly  been  on 
dairies  where  new  stock  was  being 
brought  .in  continually  and  forcing  meth- 
ods practiced  to  exhaust  the  cattle  in  a 
few  years,  or  on  dairies  where  physical 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  caused  testing 
to  be  done,  thus  indicating  that  the  dis- 
ease was  far  more  serious  than  actually 
it  is. 


BELGIAN  HARE  PRODUCTION. 


Farm  Telephone  Superiority 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  intending  to  raise 
some  Belgian  Hares  and  would  be  pleased 
if  you  would  give  me  some  information 
about  raising  them  through  your  paper. — 
F.  C,  Stockton. 

[About  as  full  an  account  of  Belgian 
hare  production  as  we  could  well  give  ap- 
peared in  our  poultry  department  of 
September  20,  1913,  and  if  you  save  your 
papers,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  do,  you 
can  look  over  that.  There  is  also  a 
Farmers  Bulletin  on  Rabbit  Raising  to  be 
obtained  free  from  Bureau  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — Editor.] 


The  10,000-acre  Loren  Coburn  ranch, 
near  King  City,  Monterey  county,  will  be 
sold  and  subdivided. 


Kellogg  Ringer 

IA  ring— not  a  tinkle) 

A  ringer  is  unreliable  when  it  gives 
out  a  weak  and  unwilling  ring  even 
when  it  gets  the  mighty  push  of  your 
generator  behind  it,  or  sticks  and 
freezes  to  the  coils. 
True,  the  current  is  greatly  weakened 
after  traveling  for  any  great  distance, 
BUT  if  this  subscriber  had  had  a 
Kellogg  Telephone  with  a  KEL- 
LOGG RINGER,  it  would  have  rung 
loudly  and  clearly  just  the  same, 
because 

KELLOGG  RINGERS 

are  sensitive  to  the  weakest  kind  of  cur- 
rents. They're  adjusted  right  in  the  begin- 
ning: and  stay  right  to  the  end. 
FURTHERMORE,  with  ourcomtnon  sense 
armature  the  KELLOGG  RINGER  can't 
stick  or  freeze.  It  gives  a 
reliable,  loud,  clear  ring. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone, 
by  reason  of  its  dependable 
construction  is  sure  togive 
you  uniform,  reliable  ring 
ing  and  talking  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone 
is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  home*  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Why  not  ask  for  our  free 
bulletin  No.  70  and  learn 
the  reason  why? 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRE 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now  better 
than  ever.  We  have  five  herd  boars 
and  can  offer  you  almost  any  breeding 
you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshirea 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  better 
ones. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  87  FIRST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
DADCD  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArtn  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


We  are  informed  that  another  attempt 
will  be  made  by  the  Creamery  Managers' 
Association  to  have  all  creameries  in  the 
State  grade  their  cream  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  cattlemen  of  Mexico  are 
endeavoring  to  dispose  of  their  stock  in 
this  State.  While  the  quality  of  the 
stock  is  not  what  feeders  like  best,  it  is 
thought  that  a  good  many  will  buy  them, 
as  the  home  supply  is  limited  at  this 
time. 

The  army  quartermasters  who  do  the 
horse  buying  for  the  government  say  that 
there  is  an  alarming  scarcity  of  animals 
for  that  purpose. 

Numerous  accounts  have  been  given  in 
these  columns  recently  relative  to  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  being  shipped  to 
Fallon,  Nevada,  from  California.  Evi- 
dently they  are  making  good,  for  of  late 
report  states  that  the  Churchill  creamery 
has  just  received  another  shipment  of  90 
head  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

W.  A.  Young,  of  Lodi,  reports  that  he 
is  entirely  sold  out  of  his  present  supply 
of  Poland-Chinas,  having  a  good  trade 
since  the  State  Fair. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  has  decided  to  file  articles 
of  incorporation  for  a  co-operative  cream- 
ery at  that  place. 

The  average  price  for  butter-fat  paid 
to  the  dairymen  of  Fresno  county  last 
month  was  40c  per  pound.  The  total  paid 
out  during  the  month  was  about  $70,000, 
or  about  $10,000  less  than  for  the  month 
previous. 

Among  those  that  have  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  me  pure-bred  Holstein  cow  and 
modern  dairy  equipment  is  F.  B.  Glenn, 
of  Jacinto,  Glenn  county,  who  has  just 
completed  a  modern  barn  and  now  has 
115  head  of  registered  cows. 

The  Chico  Civic  Center,  which  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  cleaning  up  the 
dairies  around  Chico,  are  offering  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  the  dairymen  can  do 
to  produce  a  superior  article. 

Miller  &  Lux  have  made  their  last  ship- 
ment of  Arizona  cattle  for  the  year,  hav- 
ing recently  shipped  a  large  number  from 
near  Nogale9. 


Due  to  a  slight  decrease  in  production, 
the  cream  checks  of  Tulare  dairymen 
show  a  slight  slump  from  those  of  last 
month.  This  month  a  total  of  $80,612 
was  paid  out,  or  about  $2,000  less  than 
for  October. 


L.  A.  Walton,  of  Sutter  county,  recent- 
ly shipped  several  head  of  Tamworths  to 
the  Monte  Vista  Rancn,  near  El  Cajon, 
San  Diego  county. 

According  to  the  latest  assessment,  the 
Nevada  Sheep  Commission,  Humboldt 
county,  has  170,220  head,  valued  at  $431,- 
800. 


A  new  dairy  is  to  be  started  by  H.  D. 
Cole,  of  Berkeley,  who  has  recently  pur- 
chased 300  acres  near  Bangor,  in  Yuba 
county,  and  will  start  a  herd  of  Ayrshires 
on  the  new  place  in  the  near  future. 

Kern  county  officers  think  that  they 
have  arrested  the  cattle  thief  who  has 
operated  in  a  big  way  among  the  cattle 
ranches  of  that  district  during  the  past 
year. 

A  report  from  Livermore  states  that  the 
lambing  season  has  started  in  the  Vasco 
district  and  that  by  January  5  it  will 
be  started  on  the  Corral  Hollow  ranches. 


Sheepmen  in  that  district  declare  that 
the  feed  is  better  than  it  has  been  since 
1909. 


A  dairyman  and  a  restaurant  man  were 
fined  recently  at  Merced  for  selling  unsan- 
itary and  diluted  milk.  The  charges  were 
made    by    State  Dairy  Inspector  C.  A. 

Starkweather. 


The  State  Dairy  Bureau  last  week 
swore  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
three  San  Francisco  butter  dealers  who 
are  charged  with  short-weighting  consum- 
ers. 

The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stockyards  last  week  suffered  a 
severe  slump  on  account  of  the  heavy 
shipments  during  the  big  Stock  Show 
week.  Declines  were  experienced  of  25c 
for  top  quality  and  more  for  inferior 
stuff  from  last  quotations.  Hogs  also 
dropped  off  10c,  extreme  tops  for  choice 
at  $1.85,  with  heavy  stock  10  to  15c  lower. 
Sheep  house  business  held  up  well;  prices 
for  lambs,  $6.25;  prime  wethers,  $5;  and 
ewes  around  $4. 

Some  60  head  of  horses  have  been 
shipped  into  Butte  county  recently  from 
the  mountain  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Western  Pacific  company's  lines. 

The  new  firm  of  Hayes  &  Devaney,  cat- 
tle dealers,  of  Livermore,  has  purchased 
a  trainload  of  Arizona  cattle  which  it 
will  place  on  the  range  in  either  the 
West  Train  district  or  the  San  Joaquin 
City  country. 

A  report  from  Yuba  county  states  that 
an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  has  broken 
out  in  that  district  and  that  several 
farmers  have  suffered  severe  losses. 

The  prices  of  dairy  cattle  received  at 
an  auction  sale  in  Merced  last  week 
shows  that  the  demand  is  all  that  could 
be  hoped  for,  as  prices  went  from  $100 
to  $137  per  head. 

The  Moulton  Irrigated  Land  Co.  shipped 
last  week  21  cars  of  cattle  from  its  place 
near  Colusa  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FLOCK  OWNERS 

To  the  Editor:  The  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Sheep  and  Wool- 
growers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Palace  hotel,  San  Francisco,  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  January  9,  1914.  Some  of  the 
important  questions  for  discussion  are: 

"Free  meat  and  its  effect  on  prices  of 
home  production." 

"Would  stockyards  in  or  near  San 
Francisco  be  of  benefit  to  our  live  stock 
market?" 

"How  can  we  raise  a  better  percentage 
of  lambs?" 

"When  mutton  or  lamb  is  the  most 
healthful  and  most  nutritious  meat  food, 
why  is  there  a  difference  of  two  or  three 
cents  per  pound  between  mutton  and  beef? 
Also  lamb  and  veal?  And  how  can  this 
difference  be  overcome?"  This  subject 
will  be  treated  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
McClure,  Secretary  of  the  National  Wool- 
growers'  Association.  This  is  the  most 
important  question  before  us  today. 

D.  O.  Lively,  director  in  charge  of  the 
live  stock  show  in  1915,  will  tell  about 
plans  for  the  1915  exposition. 

John  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  District  For- 
ester, will  address  us  on  the  subject  of 
"Emergency  grazing  permits  of  the  past 
season  and  their  relation  to  national  for- 
ests." Those  securing  these  permits  last 
season  should  make  special  effort  to  at- 
tend this  meeting. 

The  report  of  our  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Woolgrowers'  Association  in  Chey- 
enne last  January  will  assist  us  in  keep- 


ing in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  our  na- 
tional organization. 

'  All  sheepmen  are  invited  to  attend,  as 
we  believe  the  meeting  will  aid  the  in- 
dustry in  many  ways. 

Fred  A.  Ellen-wood,  Secretary. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grand- 
sons of  King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the 
world's  record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale; 
blood  that  Increases  the  value  of  your 
herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 
F.  &  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1S68.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


WANTED — Sixteen  head  grade  Holstelns. 
Must  be  A  No.  1.  Test  for  butter-fat 
and  weight  of  milk  required.  H.  I.  & 
A.  F.  Bobb,  Fallon.  Marion  County,  Cal. 


SRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Write  for  free  book  to 
COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CHOICE  REGISTERED  JERSEYS — 5  fresh 
young  cows,  2  heifers.  Bull,  grandson 
of  famous  Golden  Lad.  F.  E.  Thayer, 
Live  Oak. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  young  stock  for  sale.  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Farm.  First  Nat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley. 


FOR  SALE — 35  head  of  registered  and 
grade  Jersey  dairy  cattle.  Inquire  of 
H.  V.  Traynham,  College  City,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


I.  W.  BENOIT,  R.  2.  Modesto.  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  Holsteln-Frleslan  cattle;  cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland.  Route 
2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  H.  L.  Murphy. 
Perkins.  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box  58, 
Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, Cal. 


JOHN    LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   BULLS   for  sale. 
D.  F.  Conant.  R.  5.  Box  64.  Modesto.  Cal. 


K.  W.  ABBOTT  offers  six  registered  Hol- 
stein heifers  for  sale.    Milpltas,  Cal. 


J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,    Williams.    Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BLACK  POLLED  ANGUS,  ten  yearling 
bulls,  entitled  to  registration.  I  have 
nothing  but  thoroughbred  stock.  C.  S. 
Whitcomb,  Exeter,  Cal. 


SIMON -NEW MAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHB- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal.  '  


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands,  sound, 
big  and  heavy  boned;  good  colts  to  show. 
Want  work  stock,  horses  or  mules.  Ad- 
dress, Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bay  Percheron  stud  colt, 
coming  2-year-old  out  of  2000-lb.  horse 
and  1800-lb.  mare;  weighs  1600.  Price 
low.  Address  Box  1819,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


PUREBRED  MAMMONTH  JACKS — Prices 
reasonable;  terms  liberal  If  desired 
will  take  as  payment  get  of  Jacks  at 
weaning.    J.  E.  Dickinson,  Fresno. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Han  ford. 


SWINE. 


A  WHOLE  H-O-G  OR  NONE.  FOR  SALE 
— Two  of  the  best  splendidly  built  and 
marked  young  registered  Poland-China 
boars;  one  18  months  old.  the  other  6 
months.  If  you  are  Interested  and  want 
something  good,  write  for  particulars, 
photos  and  prices.  Rough's  Greenfields. 
W.  H.  Rough.  Prop.,  Arlington,  River- 
side county,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Bears,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Regis- 
tered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson.  Novato.  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE — Bred  gilts, 
boars  and  young  pigs.  For  particulars 
address  Linqulst  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


TAMWORTHS.    The  finest  bacon  hog.  All 
ages   for   sale.     Cottle   &    Hobson  Co.. 

Amsterdam.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Las    Paderes    Ranch,    El    Cajon,  Cal. 

M.   C.  Allen.  Mgr. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for 
sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


DUROCS   from    first   prize   winners  State 
Fair  $10.00  up.    Ed  E.  Johnson.  Turlock, 

Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles.  CaL 
Breeders  of  Thoroghbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.     C.     SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.     A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  California- 
Breeder  Shropshlres,  Ramboullletes. 
American  Merinos,  both  sexes.  Take 
electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma 
for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BOURNE  RANCH— Berkshire  hogs 
and  Trl-color  Collies.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rand.  R.  No.  3. 
Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS.  the  farmer, 
stock  raiser  and  hunters'  friend.  Pup- 
pies from  $10  up.  Dromore  Kennels, 
Vallejo.  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Chas.  N. 
Odell.  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 
Paicines,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa— Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  bnlldlng 
pamps  far  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  Irrigation  par- 
poses.  We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  No.  54  P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  bmona.  Ca  lif 

or  Pease-Bnndy-Tnylor  Cn»,  Porter- 
vllle,  CaL.  agents   for  San  Joaqoln 

Valley. 
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Buy  An  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo  Now. 


Now  is  the  best  time  to  erect  a  silo  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1st.  You  have  more  spare  time  now  than 
in  the  spring. 

2nd.  You  will  be  prepared  to  save  your 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  makes  A-l  en- 
silage, but  is  almost  worthless  for  hay  on  ac- 
count of  weeds,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
hard  to  cure  for  hay. 


3rd.  By  saving  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  or  any  other  crop 
that  you  can  produce,  you  are  insured  against  burnt-out  pastures, 
also  the  high  prices  of  mill  feed. 

4th.  We  will  sell  you  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo,  if  ordered  now, 
on  special  terms  that  will  almost  make  your  silo  pay  for  itself. 

DON'T  WAIT.    BUY  NOW. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  SILO  PROPOSITION. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRAM CISCO  SEATTLE 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT. 


Belgian  Stallions 

Have  for  sale  Bay  4-year-old,  weighs  1950  in  ordinary  condition ; 
took  first  premium  at  1913  State  Fair;  his  dam  imported  mare 
Rosebud,  weighs  2318  lb. ;  took  first  premium  and  gold  medal  sweep- 
stakes at  1913  State  Fair. ;  sired  by  imported  stallion  Derby.  Have 
at  my  place  30  colts  by  this  stallion.  A  proven  sure  getter  of  fine 
foals.  Also  a  sorrel  3-year-old,  weighs  2000 ;  will  weigh  2300  when 
mature.  His  dam  imported  mare  Lizzie  de  More ;  took  second 
premium  at  1913  State  Fair  as  an  individual ;  first  premium  as  mare 
and  colt,  and  first  for  mare  and  two  colts  under  4  years;  sired  by 
Derby.  Prices  reasonable  and  will  make  terms  that  will  allow  pur- 
chaser to  earn  good  part  of  purchase  price  with  the  stallions.  Call 
at  my  place  and  see  these  fine  young  stallions  and  their  get. 

H.  L.  WEST,  Hamilton,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Breeders  of  Registered  Short-horn  Bulls  ready  for  service 
fit  for  range  or  otherwise. 
Shropshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 
Hungarian  Ponies,  Saddle  or  Harness. 

Prices  on  application.  HOPLAND,  CAL. 


THE  ALFALFA  FINISHED 
STEER  AND  WHY. 


(Continued  From  Page  601.) 


dairy  cow  as  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
cheap  hay  markets  and  are  not  men  who 
will  ever  make  any  permanent  business 
of  dairying. 

If  it  were  necessary  for  these  farmers 
to  grow  and  finish  the  beef  cow,  thereby 
necessitating  continual  care  the  year 
through,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  more 
favors  would  be  shown  the  beef  cow  than 
the  dairy  animal,  but  in  this  respect  the 
beef  animal  has  advantages,  as  the  alfalfa 
feed  is  most  badly  needed  during  the 
winter  months  by  the  range  men,  and  in 
this  way  the  farmer  only  has  to  care  for 
the  stock  a  compartively  short  time 
during  the  year  after  the  rush  of  the 
hay  season  is  over. 

With  beef  finishing  as  with  pork  finish- 
ing, it  has  been  found  that  alfalfa  alone 
does  not  properly  harden  the  meat  so 
that  before  much  can  be  hoped  for  from 
such  a  feed,  some  grain  or  other  harden- 
ing food  must  be  added  to  the  ration. 

Due  to  the  small  amount  of  experience 
along  this  line,  just  what  will  be  most 
generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  there  are  at  least 
two  things  that  may  be  profitably  used, 
rolled  barley,  and  corn  ensilage. 

Although  very  little  has  been  done  with 
silage  as  a  finisher  in  California,  it  has 
been  successfully  used  in  the  Middle 
Western  States  and  is  now  being  tried 
out  in  several  places  in  this  State,  one 
company  in  the  lower  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  having  made  plans  for 
40  concrete  silos,  a  portion  of  which 
were  built  this  year,  and  it  is  the  aim  to 
use  them  entirely  for  beef  finishing  in 
connection  with  alfalfa. 

Regarding  crushed  barley  as  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  feeding  beef  steers  we  have 
more  definite  information,  as  our  largest 
cattle  firm,  Miller  &  Lux,  have  been  using 
it  very  successfully  on  their  alfalfa 
ranches  for  several  years. 

Being  such  a  new  idea  to  many,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  is  possible 
for  anyone  but  such  firms  as  the  above, 
many  supposing  that  the  alfalfa  ranches 
are  run  for  the  cattle  regardless  of  the 
profit  side,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  way  it  works  out  with  this  com- 
pany is  not  entirely  from  the  gain  in 
weight,  but  also  in  the  extra  price  per 
pound  that  Is  received  for  the  finished 
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The  HINMAN  MILKING  MA- 
CHINE took  First  Premium  at  the 
1913  State  Fair. 

Manteoa,  Cal.,  July  20th,  1913. 
Chas.  F.  Danlells  &  Son, 

Modesto,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  great  success 
I  am  having  with  the  Hlnman  Milker. 
I  had  four  machines  installed  a  year 
ago  and  have  been  milking  an  average 
of  forty-six  cows  and  the  work  has 
been  done  by  one  man. 

The  milkers  do  not  injure  the  cows 
In  any  way,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  seem  to  like  it,  or  at  least  they 
seem  to  be  more  contented  when  the 
machine  Is  used. 

I  do  not  think  any  dairyman  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  the  Hinman  Milkers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  POWERS. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 

Modesto,  Cal. 
California  and  Oregon  Agents. 


animal  over  the  grass-fed  stuff,  and 
when  the  two  gains  are  added  together 
it  brings  the  total  gain  up  to  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  feed  at 
market  prices. 

As  has  been  shown,  those  dairymen 
who  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their 
cows  this  year  on  account  of  the  high  hay 
prices,  found  that  a  poor  cow  has  no 
business  on  high-priced  hay,  and  the 
same  thing  will  hold  good  with  the  range 
steers,  for  the  gains  that  can  be  made 
from  a  scrub  steer  will  never  justify 
finishing  him  on  good  alfalfa  hay. 

In  many  ways  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
far  ahead  of  us  in  beef  production,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  more  favorable 
natural  conditions,  but  because  they  have 
been  compelled,  through  hard  winters,  to 
rely  upon  alfalfa  at  good  average  prices 
as  a  finishing  feed,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  it  has  become  necessary  for  them  to 
raise  a  better  grade  of  stock. 

That  this  has  been  a  benefit  to  them 
in  many  ways  is  generally  known,  but  it 
is  more  forcibly  demonstrated  at  the 
markets,  for  it  is,  after  all,  the  butcher 
who  decides  the  quality  of  the  stock,  and 
while  on  a  recent  trip  through  a  large 
packing  house  in  San  Francisco  it  was 
explained  that  Nevada  stock  was  prefer- 
able to  all  others  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  better  bred  and  as  a  result 
finish  up  in  much  better  shape  when  put 
onto  the  finishing  feeds. 

The  chief  reason  that  this  condition  has 
existed  in  Nevada  "before  it  did  in  Cali- 
fornia is  because  it  became  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  alfalfa  grower  and  the 
cattle  grower  to  co-operate  in  order  that 
they  both  might  profitably  continue  in 
their  respective  lines. 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  the  same 
cause  to  assert  itself  here,  for  the  econ- 
omic reasons  above  given,  but  with  pros- 
pects for  cheap  hay  next  season,  which 
now  promises  to  be  a  normal  year  for 
rainfall,  and  with  a  big  shortage  of  dairy 
cattle,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  reason  why 
the  entrance  of  the  beef  steer  on  the 
alfalfa  ranch  will  not  become  of  prime 
importance  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beef  man,  but  for  the  broadening  of  our 
alfalfa  market.  The  only  thing  that  is 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  conditions  rests  entirely  with  the 
alfalfa  grower,  for  by  stacking  next  year's 
hay  and  furnishing  some  other  feed, 
either  in  the  shape  of  silage  or  crushed 
barley,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
handle  next  fall's  crop  of  range  steers 
profitably  for  both  the  hay  grower  and 
the  range  cattleman. 


BREEDERS'  SALES. 

This  column  is  open  to  purebred  breed- 
ers of  all  classes  of  livestock  and  is  run 
as  often  as  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
to  warrant  the  space.  Those  having 
made  sales  are  requested  to  send  us  the 
name  of  the  animal,  registration  number 
and  name  and  address  of  purchaser. 
When  such  sales  are  reported  we  will 
gladly  give  them  mention  free  of  charge. 
The  following  sales  have  been  reported 
since  our  last  issue  containing  this 
column. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
John  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  sold  to  Jesse 
Young,  Modesto,  5  sows  and  3  boars;  to 
W.  A.  Schwab,  Modesto,  7  sows  and  1 
boar;  to  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  Berkeley,  6 
sows  and  1  boar;  to  D.  W.  Hobson, 
Sacramento,  6  sows;  to  H.  W.  Manning, 
Honolulu,  10  sows  and  1  boar;  to  W.  N. 
Birch,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  4  sows; 
to  J.  W.  Hottel,  Modesto,  3  sows  and  1 
boar;  to  C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  I  sow 
and  1  boar;  to  N.  R.  Shipman,  Ceres,  1 
boar;  to  J.  L.  Curtis,  Turlock,  1  sow;  to 
R.  C.  Lathrop,  Volta,  1  sow  and  1  boar; 
to  H.  S.  White,  Chino,  1  boar;  to  H.  S. 
Van  Vlear,  Lodi,  3  sows;  to  Mrs.  May 
Bouville,  Clay,  1  sow;  to  Jesse  Chambers, 


Kings  City,  1  boar;  to  W.  G.  Keng, 
Modesto,  1  sow ;  to  Geo.  Cressey,  Modesto, 
1  sow ;  to  Robert  Murdock,  San  Francisco, 
16  sows;  to  W.  J.  Jones,  Oakdale,  1  boar; 
to  John  Kincaid,  Bakersfield,  1  boar;  to 
W.  L.  Henshaw,  Willets,  3  boars;  to 
Marden  Mansen,  Belota,  1  boar;  to  L.  W. 
Adams,  Modesto,  3  sows  and  1  boar;  to  A. 
S.  Johnson  Land  Company,  Yerington, 
Nevada,  13  sows  and  4  boars. 

BERKSHIRES. 

R.  Merrill  and  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  sold 
to  M.  W.  Barngrover,  Taylorville,  1  boar 
and  1  sow;  to  Bowie  Bros.,  Morgan  Hill, 
1  boar,  4  sows  and  9  pigs. 

Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  sold  to 
M.  S.  Wilson,  La  Honda,  4  bred  sows;  to 
R.  Rahm  Arbuckle,  4  bred  sows;  to  Irma- 
garde  Richards,  Montara,  1  Collie  pup. 


Clausen  and  Peterson,  Blacks,  sold  to 
W.  W.  Powers,  College  City,  3  gilts  sired 
by  Third  Masterpiece;  1  boar  sired  by 
Silver  Tips  Duke;  to  Yolo  Orchard  Co., 
Yolo,  1  boar  sired  by  Silver  Tips  Duke. 
HOLSTEIN  CATLTE. 

R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  sold  to  L.  B.  King, 
Visalia,  Black  Beauty  of  Sunnyside;  to  F. 
G.  Clark,  Tulare,  bull  Trobador  of  Sunny- 
side;  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Howell,  Visalia,  bull 
Lion  Dredmond  Hengerveld;  to  E.  E. 
Ames,  Tulare,  bull  Blithdale  Hengeveld; 
to  T.  G.  Yerby  Hanford,  bull  Playful 
Rondo  of  Sunnyside. 

Teacher  of  Hygiene — Why  must  we  al- 
ways be  careful  to  keep  our  homes  clean 
and  neat? 

Little  Girl — Because  company  may  walk 
in  at  any  minute. — Judge. 
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Plows 
are 

"specially  suited 
for  Pacific  Coast 
farm  work. 

They  are  made  right  here  in 
California.  They  are  honestly 
and  scientifically  constructed 
and  all  parts  are  guaranteed. 
Breakages  and  other  annoy- 
ances caused  by  loose  nuts  are 
eliminated  as  lock  washers 
are  used  on  all  principal  parts. 

Pulverizes  Soil — 
CutsThrough  Hardpan — 
Plows  Close  to  Trees 

What  other  plow  on  the 
market  will  do  this?  None. 
The  Benicia   has  lighter 

draft  than  any  other  plow 
made.  Discs  can  be  changed 
in  a  few  minutesand  regulated 
to  plow  any  desired  depth 
(down  to  10  inches)  and 
width  (to  12  inches).  Rides 
easy  as  a  wagon  and  won't 
tip  over. 

Ask  anybody  who  has  ever 
used  a  Benicia  Orchard  Plow. 

You'll  get  information  first 
hand  that  way. 

Let  Us  Send  You 
Full  Descriptions 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

445  BrannaD  Street,  San  Francisco 


Imperial  Walking  Plows 

ITCLL  TOU  SIR 
THC  IMPERIAL'!*  THE  BEST 
PlOW  IN  TWE  WORLD  NO  MISTAKE 
AND  rOU  KNOW  IT. 


Molds,  Landsldes  and  Shares  are  In- 
terchangeable, In  steel,  chilled  or 
cast  iron. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Gal. 

WHOLESALE!  DISTRIBUTORS. 


greaseIc/ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter-*  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  the? 
are  used  by  oTer  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  stockmen  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  SI. 00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills   4.00 

Cutter'»  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  150 
PUls  may  be  used  in  any  iniceto'. 
but  Cutter's  is  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cai. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  drui;slst  doesn't 
stock,  order  from  Laboratory. 


LEG 


a^DEWEY,  STRONG  &C0.^PV 

QpATENTsgg 

Xt3^9ll  Crocker  Bid?.,  S.  F.  XsJS^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  frea. 


The  Calf  Before  and  After  Birth. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

All  dairymen  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  rearing  of  good  calves  as  they  are  in 
the  care  of  the  matured  cows,  as  it  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  the  care  of  the 
calf  both  before  and  after  it  is  born 
whether  it  develops  into  a  good  producer 
or  not. 

There  always  has  been  and  perhaps  al- 
ways will  be  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  persistent 
milker  should  be  dried  up  before  she 
calves,  some  claiming  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  dry  up  many  cows  and  others  claim- 
ing that  nature's  way  is  to  give  the  animal 
a  rest  for  at  least  a  short  period  before 
the  calf  is  born. 

That  it  is  possible  to  dry  up  a  persistent 
milker  was  seen  on  a  dairy  in  Stanislaus 
county  recently  where  Jerseys  are  kept. 
There  are  about  40  head  on  the  place, 
none  of  which  give  less  than  300  pounds 
of  fat  in  a  year,  and  some  of  them  going 
as  high  as  COO  pounds. 

The  drying  up  process  is  started  about 
two  months  before  the  calving  time  by 
only  milking  every  other  milking  at  the 
start  which  is  continued  for  perhaps  the 
first  week,  after  that  time  the  cow  is 
only  milked  every  other  day  at  one  milk- 
ing until  in  a  short  time  the  flow 
gradually  lets  up,  when  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  strip  and  finally  that  is  discon- 
tinued. It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
from  the  first  it  is  the  plan  to  only  milk 
out  that  amount  which  was  in  the  udder 
at  the  start  and  not  to  draw  upon  the 
amount  which  the  cow  usually  manu- 
factures while  being  milked. 

By  giving  her  this  rest  it  is  claimed 
that  a  cow  will  produce  more  fat  year  in 
and  out  and  will  also  drop  a  more 
vigorous  calf  than  when  she  is  milked 
right  up  to  the  calving  period. 

The  calf  pens  on  this  place  are  also 
given  careful  consideration,  as  it  is  the 
aim  to  give  every  heifer  a  good  start. 
Three  separate  pens  are  built  for  this  pur- 
pose side  by  side  with  a  gate  connecting 
them.  The  first  pen  is  for  those  under 
two  weeks  of  age  that  are  fed  entirely  on 
milk.  The  next  lot  is  for  those  that  are 
being  taken  off  from  the  whole  milk 
ration  and  transfered  on  to  skim  milk, 
some  crushed  barley  and  bran.  The  third 
lot  is  for  those  that  have  been  taken  en- 
tirely off  from  the  milk  and  fed  some 
grain  and  alfalfa  hay. 

By  arranging  in  this  way  the  older 
ones  do  not  interfere  in  the  feeding  of 
the  younger  ones,  which  is  oftentimes  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  feeder. 

A  small  shed  has  been  built  in  each  lot 
which  affords  ample  protection  from  the 
rain  and  cold  in  winter  and  a  small  patch 
of  eucalyptus  trees  in  the  back  end  of  the 
lots  furnishes  plenty  of  shade  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

The  motto  of  this  man  is  to  give  more 
care  to  the  calves  and  receive  as  a  result 
better  returns  from  such  calves  when  they 
start  milking. 


RECORDS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
HOLSTEINS. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
California  Holstein  cows  having  finished 
official  records  for  the  period  between 
September  13  and  October  22  is  shown 
in  the  last  report  of  Malcolm  Gardner, 
superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry. 
Among  those  given  in  the  report  are  the 
following  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  and 
Sons,  Woodland:  Riverside  Seely  Girl 
99695,  411.4  pounds  milk,  14.62  pounds 
fat;  Inka  Tritomia  Alcarta  96197,  milk 
362.4  pounds,  13.741  pounds  fat;  Laura 
Netherland  Gerben  2nd  120931,  milk  495.7 
pounds,  19.993  pounds  fat;  Susie  De  Kol 
Canary  Mercedes  Burke  129049,  milk 
369.3  pounds,  13.036  pounds  of  fat;  Aggie 


Rosa  Johanna  De  Kol  146445,  milk  335.1 
pounds,  11.761  pounds  fat;  Fancy  Elmo 
Pondyke  141358,  milk  307.5  pounds,  9.841 
pounds  fat. 

R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  owner:  Tampa 
Maud  Muller  115420,  milk  413.1  pounds, 
18.101  pounds  fat;  Iola  Dawn  Queen  115- 
419,  milk  385.5  pounds,  15.541  pounds  fat; 
Princess  Fayette  3rd  115416,  milk  433.3 
pounds,  12.662  pounds  fat;  Precious 
Promise  128777,  milk  457.7  pounds,  15.054 
pounds  fat;  Calvia  Wee  Julip  128776,  milk 
439  pounds,  13.003  pounds  fat;  Nordica 
Queen  142239,  milk  384.  pounds,  15.254 
pounds  fat;  Viola  Virginia  203373,  milk 
253.9  pounds,  10.343  pcunds  fat;  Button 
Hole  Bess  2nd  158767,  milk  245.2  pounds, 
9.261  pounds  fat;  Lady  Dorthy  Hengerveld 
173587,  milk  300  pounds,  9.188  pounds  fat. 

K.  W.  Abbott,  Milpitas,  owner: 
Creamelle  De  Kol  Spofford  146501,  milk 
355  pounds,  12.598  pounds  fat;  Linden  De 
Kol  146503,  milk  423.5  pounds,  14.932 
pounds  fat. 

All  of  these  were  seven  day  records  and 
many  of  them  were  cows  that  have  been 
bred  in  California.  It  should  also  be  said 
that  many  of  them  were  young  cows  with 
their  first  calves,  which  accounts  for  the 
seemingly  small  production  in  some  cases. 


WHAT  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 
MEAN. 


With  so  much  talk  of  official  testing  and 
records  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  what  an  official 
record  implies. 

The  different  breed  associations  have 
their  own  rules  regulating  the  amount  of 
fat  a  cow  must  produce,  at  different  ages, 
in  a  given  time. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  registry  a  cow,  calving  on  or  be- 
fore the  day  she  is  two  years  old,  must 
make  a  record  of  not  less  than  7.2  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  7  consecutive  days.  For 
every  day  that  she  may  exceed  two  years 
of  age  at  date  of  calving  the  requirements 
for  butter  fat  record  shall  be  increased 
.00439  of  a  pound.  This  rate  of  increase 
holds  until  the  animal  is  five  years  of 
age  when  she  must  produce  not  less  than 
12  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  7  consecutive 
days. 

Those  for  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
other  breeds  vary,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  the  main  advantage  gained  by  them 
is  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  cow 
has  given  the  stated  amount,  which 
greatly  aids  the  selling  of  her  calf,  on  the 
presumption  that  like  begets  like.  This 
has  now  become  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  up-to-date  dairymen  will  not 
purchase  a  purebred  sire  unless  some  offi- 
cial testing  has  been  done  on  his  ancest- 
ors. This  condition  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced every  year,  in  California  and  will 
be  a  great  builder  up  of  our  dairy  herds. 


LIVESTOCK  CHANGES  AT  STATE 
FAIR. 


In  a  communication  to  this  office,  J. 
M.  McCarthy,  secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  states:  "As  there  was 
considerable  conflict  regarding  base  dates 
of  dairy  cattle  at  the  last  State  Fair,  the 
live  stock  committee  of  the  Society  has 
decided  that  in  the  future  the  base  date 
for  all  dairy  breeds  at  our  State  Fair 
will  be  August  1st.  We  believe  this  date 
will  be  fair  to  all,  as  this  date  is  usually 
adopted  in  the  East,  and  I  notice  is 
used  at  the  International  also.  We  trust 
that  you  may  give  this  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  and  that  all  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  may  be  benefited  thereby." 


The  coming  of  thousands  of  Holland- 
ers to  California  after  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  prophesied  by  a 
Dutch  capitalist  now  in  the  State. 


Professional  Directory 

DUDLEY  MOULTON 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Expert 
of  Agricultural  Lands 

Examination  of  Lands.     Adaptation  of 

Crops.    Estimates  on  Improvements. 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

Purveys. 

Beet  Seed.  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 

•ialty. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

lualysls  of  Solla  for  Plant  Food  Yalaes 
'  ■  i  Alkalies,    Agricultural  aid  Industrial 

Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francises 

JAMES  H.  LEGGETT, 

OROVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Horticultural  Engineer  and  Land  Expert. 

Examination  of  Lands.  Adaption  of 
Crops  to  Soil  and  Climate.  Forty  years' 
practical  experience  in  foothills  and  val- 
leys of  northern  California  with  the  Or- 
ange, Olive.  Fig  and  Vine. 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  st 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


I  tilrteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
>?pt.  of  Agriculture  as  Soli  and  Alkali 
xpert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSET 


<•■«  Central  Dldg. 


Los  Angelea,  Cai. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Frnnclso*. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 
Vgrlcultural   Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


sYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Purveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

256  North  Point  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cai. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding. 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
K    r.    H  ILSON,  Steektoa.  Calif orala. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlra  Con 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 
tbe  place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nr<  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL,  CAUTERY 
OK  TIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
H v t, j  -  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  1i  60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Dk.  KOMNEKS  ftBNEDIES 

MAKB 

CKANIMAL5 

WELL 


Write  today  for  a  FREE 
Sample  of  Dr.  Korinek'sGall 
Powder. 

The  Dr.  Korinek 
Capsule 

the  most  modern  develop- 
ment in  animal  medicine  is 
easily  and  safely  given— exact 
dose — quick  results — do  not 
deteriorate — alwayB  on  hand 
for  emergencies.  Put  up  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Korinek '8  Colic  Cap- 
sules— Kidney  Capsules- 
Fever  Capsules — Diarrhoea 
Capsules — Worm  Cap- 
sules— Tonic  Capsules  and 
Physic  Capsules.  Also  Dr. 
Korinek's  Gall  Powder, 
Stock  Food  and  Tonic,  Poul- 
try Food  and  Tonic,  Dis- 
temper Remedy,  Eye  Rem- 
edy, Roup  Remedy,  Ver- 
min Destroyer,  Dog  Rem- 
edies and  Disinfectants. 
For  Sale  in  every  Town  or  by  the 

KORINEK  VETERINARY  REMEDY  CO. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


MILLER  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal- 
anced Enclosed  Runner.  RingOilin?  Pum-. 
ps  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gas  y£ 
engine  drive. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  114.2.4,6.8. 10. 15. 20-h. p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

SO 3  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


Make  Big  Stock  Profits 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
feed  —  beep  stock 


V  it  with  cut  roots.    Use  less 
M  healthy— help  them  show  more 
M  profits— with  the 

*  Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding — works  easy— no  choking — 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  di 
from  feed.   Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  C  THOMPSON  *  SONS 
YpaJlantl.  Mich. 

BAftvttU  *V  HAMILTON, 
San  Francisco  anil  Sacramento 


Cal. 


ROOFING 
FENCE 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
Rend  for  free  catalogue 
and  samples.  The  same 

§oods  you  are  paying 
oubla  prices  for. 

PAINT    0,d  Bickopy  ^pp'y Co 

1  *  Dept.  S.  San  Francisco. 

GrOCCrlCS  Warehouse.  Portland  and  L.  A. 


Care  of  the  Mare  in  Foal. 


Good  sound  mares  are  as  valuable  to  the 
farmer  as  any  other  kind  of  livestock  that 
he  can  keep,  for  they  not  only  do  the  farm 
work  much  more  cheaply  than  unsound 
mares,  but  are  also  able  to  produce  a  much 
better  foal. 

Like  all  other  kinds  of  farm  animals  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  care  that  the 
dam  receives  while  in  foal,  and  to  produce 
good  strong  healthy  foals  it  is  necessary 
for  the  owner  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
care  in  the  manner  that  she  is  handled. 

As  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  South 
Wales  are  very  much  the  same  as  we  have 
in  California  the  following  which  is  taken 
from  the  Agricultural  Gazette  as  to  the 
best  method  of  handling  the  mare  in  foal, 
contains  good  advice  for  us: 

As  the  period  of  gestation  varies  in 
individuals,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
mare  in  successive  periods,  no  one  can 
state  with  reasonable  preciseness  when 
foaling  will  take  place. 

The  approximate  period  is  usually 
stated  at  11  months,  or  330  days;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  it  may 
be  most  safely  stated  that  it  will  vary 
from  322  to  346  days.  In  extreme  cases 
foaling  has  been  delayed  until  400  days 
have  elapsed,  and  first  pregnancies  often 
last  a  year.  Where  parturition  is  de- 
layed it  is  often  accepted  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  male  foal. 

A  farmer  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  give 
intelligent  care  to  the  mare  that  he  be- 
lieves is  in  foal,  wishes  to  register  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  should 
on  the  cessation  of  oestrum  or  heat,  note 
any  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  three 
or  four  months  after,  although  this  is  not 
always  noticeable,  particularly  with  fil- 
lies. A  slight  falling  beneath  the  loins 
and  hollowness  of  the  back  may  be 
present,  or  the  udder  may  be  observed 
to  change  in  shape,  becoming  rounded, 
firm,  and  free  from  wrinkles,  and  the. 
teats  more  prominent.  These  changes  in 
the  udder  come  and  go  during  the  period 
of  gestation.  A  steady  increase  in  weight 
daily  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  is 
a  sound  indication,  as  well  as  the  swollen 
and  reddish  state  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane.  After  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month  the  movements  of  the  foal  may  be 
detected  by  the  hand  or  fist  being  pressed 
firmly  against  the  abdominal  wall  in 
front  of  the  left  stifle.  An  examination 
after  the  mare  has  had  a  drink,  or  dur- 
ing feeding,  will  find  the  foal  moving  in 
the  womb. 

Treatment  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion must  be  directed  on  common-sense 
lines.  A  draft  mare  may  be  given  steady 
work  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  foaling 
— in  fact,  she  is  all  the  better  for  it — but 
a  walking  pace  should*  not  be  exceeded, 
and  any  strain  or  strenuous  effort  should 
be  avoided,  especially  as  the  period  of 
foaling  approaches.  Shaft  work  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  the  possibilities  of 
accident  or  over-exertion,  and  should  be 
discarded.  If  a  mare  is  a  noted  sweater, 
then    over-exertion    should    be  avoided. 

A  liberal  supply  of  sweet  food  of  good 
quality  is  needed  during  the  whole  period 
of  gestation,  and  should  be  steadily  in- 
creased towards  the  end  of  the  period,  for 
the  foal  is  daily  increasing  its  demands 
for  nourishment — a  fact  that  has  to  be 
remembered  when  feeding.  Furthermore, 
increasing  activity  is  noted  in  the  udder, 
where  milk  is  being  secreted  for  the  foal, 
and  a  class  of  food  likely  to  stimulate 
milk  production  is  required  at  this  stage, 
especially  alfalfa. 

The  bowel  discharges  require  to  be 
watched,  and  constipation  corrected  by 
bran  mashes  and  green  food. 

The  main  diet  has  to  be  arranged  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  mother  and 
foal. 

Good  chaff  and  a  little  grain,  and  other 
foods  rich  in  those  elements  which  form 


flesh  and  bone,  may  be  required  to 
supplement  grazing.  Alfalfa  is  always 
a  useful  adjunct  to  any  ration,  not  only 
because  it  affords  protein  for  flesh  forma- 
tion, but  also  because  it  stimulates  the 
flow  of  milk. 

Towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  period 
of  pregnancy  the  muscles  of  the  hind 
quarters  fall  away  from  the  buttock,  and 
a  shrinkage  of  the  hind  quarters  and 
flanks  becomes  evident. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
class  of  work  entailing  excessive  fatigue 
or  sudden  movements,  also  jerky  exertion. 

It  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
to  work  draft  mares  to  within  a  fortnight 
of  their  expected  time  of  foaling. 

In  this  country,  where  the  climate  is 
so  propitious,  and  sunlight  with  ita 
healthy  influences  so  much  in  evidence, 
mares  are  allowed  to  foal  in  clean,  well- 
grassed  fields,  in  which  are  shelter, 
shade,  and  a  good  water  supply.  Pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
mare  is  not  disturbed,  and  she  is  best 
alone,  for  the  presence  of  other  horses 
often  creates  undue  apprehension. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  approaching 
parturition  are  familiar  to  most  breeders. 
The  abdomen  becomes  more  pendulous, 
the  udder  enlarged,  the  teats  thickened 
and  extended,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
croup  less  prominent,  while  the  lips  of 
the  vagina  enlarge  and  appear  slightly 
parted.  Often  there  is  a  viscid  discharge. 
The  waxy  substance  found  on  the  open- 
ing to  each  teat  drops  off  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  foaling,  and  milk  may 
flow  from  each  teat  on  the  application  of 
pressure.  At  times  the  teats  do  not  fill 
until  after  foaling.  Sometiems  the  wax 
on  the  teats  is  absent;  and  yet  again  in 
other  cases  the  usual  symptoms  of  milk 
formation  in  the  udder  are  delayed  until 
after  foaling. 

When  the  time  approaches  for  foaling 
the  mare  becomes  excited  and  uneasy. 
Lying  down,  elevating  the  tail,  and 
straining,  are  all  marked  symptoms  of 
pains.  These  become  more  frequent  until 
the  climax  is  reached. 

Natural  parturition  is  rapidly  and 
easily  accomplished.  A  mare  may  be  seen 
grazing  comfortably,  and  on  revisiting 
her  half  an  hour  later  she  may  again  be 
found  complacently  grazing,  but  this  time 
with  her  foal  at  foot. 

It  is  well  to  give  the  mare  at  least  one 
bran  mash  daily  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  aim  being  to  avoid  giving  her  any 
class  of  dry  food  likely  to  cause  constipa- 
tion. The  after-birth,  which  as  a  rule  is 
naturally  ejected  in  from  three  to  eight 
hours  after  giving  birth  to  the  foal, 
should  be  buried  or  burnt. 


PRICES  OF  CATTLE  FEEDS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  in  your  quota- 
tions of  foodstuff  that  you  quote  oil- 
cake meal.  You  do  not  state  whether  It 
is  linseed  or  cotton  seed  oilcake  meal. 
I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me  which  of 
the  two  you  mean  by  this  quotation. 
While  writing,  may  I  enquire  the  cost  of 
beet  pulp  in  our  State?  I  am  making  up 
a  ration  for  feeding  the  cattle  on  my 
dairy  farm  in  San  Joaquin  county  and 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  prompt 
reply—  M.  D.  V.,  Stockton. 

[The  quotation  refers  to  linseed  oil 
cake,  as  comparatively  little  cotton  seed 
meal  is  used  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  cannot  give  you  definite  prices  on 
dried  beet  pulp,  but  you  can  get  same  by 
writing  to  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, who  handled  that  sold  in  California. 
Believe  that  it  will  be  something  less 
than  $25  per  ton  retail,  over  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  have  not  price  list  nor  more 
than  a  hazy  recollection  of  what  price  is, 
so  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  guide 
in  this  case. — Editor.] 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 

You  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  the  pump  in 
same,  no  matter 
what  depth  to  water. 
Pumps  are  automat- 
ically water  b  a  1  - 
aneed  and  are  self- 
aligning. 

More  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a 
bored  or  drilled  well 
than  with  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Write  for  Bulletin 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

f  AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Scenic 
Line 


REDWOOD  CANYON 
and 

MOUNT  DIABLO  ROUTE 


Fait  Electric  Trains 
Between 
fan  Francisco,  Oakland 
and 
Sacramento 


PASSENGER  DEPOT8: 
San  Francisco,  Key  Route  Ferry 
Phone,  Sutter  2339. 


Oakland,  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
Piedmont  870. 


Sacramento,  3rd  and  I  Sts. 
Main  261. 


OAKLAND,  ANT10CH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


Clark's  Cutawty  Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Barrows 

This  Harrow  Stands  the  Strain. 
Notice  the  Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine,  you  need  this 
harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine,  you 
need  both. 

Clark  Discs  are  made  from  the  best 

heavy  cutlery  steel. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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PREPARING  NEXT  YEAR'S 
SILAGE  GROUND. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

So  much  has  been  said  of  silos  and 
silage  in  these  columns  during  the  past 
year  that  it  may  seem  that  anything 
further  at  this  time  is  out  of  season, 
especially  after  all  of  the  silos  for  this 
year  have  been  built  and  filled,  but  silage 
is.  the  same  as  all  other  farm  crops,  as 
soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested  plans  must 
be  made  for  the  next  one. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  more 
silos  have  been  built  during  the  past  year 
than  ever  before,  it  is  also  true  that  a 
great  many  delayed  their  operations  until 
the  season  was  too  far  along  to  realize  the 
most  .from  their  land,  as  in  many  cases  the 
silage  crop  was  the  only  one  harvested 
from  the  ground. 

With  only  the  one  crop,  the  silo  is  now 
proving  that  it  is  entirely  practical  but 
it  is  still  more  profitable  when  a  crop  of 
hay  is  harvested  before  the  corn  is  planted 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  silo  owners 
should  be  giving  some  thought  to  next 
season's  operations,  as  it  is  about  time  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  hay  crop. 

Along  this  line  it  might  prove  profitable 
to  give  the  methods  used  by  a  silo  owner 
near  Ceres,  Stanislaus  county,  who  has 
owned  a  silo  for  over  four  years. 

His  ground  is  a  sandy  loam  as  is 
characteristic  of  that  section  and  under 
canal  irrigation.  During  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  the  first  part  of  January 
the  soil  is  plowed  good  and  deep,  harrowed 
and  seeded  to  oats.  Barley  could  be  used 
and  would  in  some  ways  be  better,  as  it 
matures  sooner  than  oat  hay,  but  on  this 
place  it  is  thought  that  there  is  enough 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  to 
warrant  the  extra  time  taken  in  growing 
the  oats. 

By  planting  at  that  time  the  owner  is 
able  to  harvest  his  hay  crop  during  the 
last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  the  crop 
yielding  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons 
an  acre  which  from  the  ten  acres  makes 
a  sufficient  amount  to  more  than  furnish 
the  farm  horses  with  feed  for  the  entire 
year. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  crop  has  been 
harvested  the  ground  is  irrigated,  plowed, 
harrowed,  and  planted  to  white  dent  corn 
which  later  yields  an  average  of  10  tons  of 
green  ensilage  to  the  acre. 

The  25  tons  of  hay  produced  on  the  10 
acres  may  be  said  to  be  clear  gain  over 
the  practice  of  the  one  crop  plan  that  has 
been  the  result  of  the  past  year's  hurried 
silo  building. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  silage  is 
being  fed  on  the  ranch,  the  ration  used 
being  30  pounds  a  day,  fed  in  troughs  in 
the  corral  at  noon. 


of  age,  provided  the  sire  and  dam,  or  the 
dam  and  paternal  grand  dam  have  quali- 
fied for  advanced  registry,  also  that  the 
get  of  this  calf  shall  be  allowed  the  right 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


to  be  recorded  at  the  reduced  fee,  when 
owned  by  members  of  the  Association. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secty. 
Brandon,  Vermont. 


Several  Views  of  the  Egg  Question. 


To  the  Editor:  The  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  8,  1914  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
hear  the  President's  address,  report  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  report  of  Audi- 
tor, report  of  Advanced  Registry  work, 
Election  of  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing, 
and  to  do  any  other  business  proper  to 
come  before  this  meeting. 

The  question  of  special  premiums  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  for  1915  will 
be  presented. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  Rule  VI  Ad- 
vanced Registry,  by  inserting  the  words 
"but  must  begin  the  test  within  thirty 
days  after  freshening"  immediately  after 
"as  soon  after  calving  as  practicable." 

A  request  is  made  to  submit  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  approval 
and  recommendation,  that  Article  VII  (b) 
be  changed  to  read,  "The  fee  for  all  males 
shall  be  two  dollars  when  und«?T  two  years 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Susan  Swaysoood.] 

The  following  letter  written  by  one  of 
our  subscribers  is  something  of  a  problem, 
but  such  questions  ought  to  be  worked  out 
if  possible,  so  we  are  going  to  try  to 
answer  this.    The  letter  follows: 

"Each  season,  as  the  price  of  eggs  soars 
above  50  cents  per  dozen,  the  thought  has 
persistently  come  to  me  that  instead  of 
selling  eggs  when  they  go  below  15  cents 
per  dozen  and  thereby  becoming  the  main 
factor  in  the  cold  storage  product,  why 
not  store  them  at  the  ranch  by  breaking 
them  in  bran  and  evaporating  them,  shells 
and  all,  or  by  some  similar  process,  and 
feed  them  to  the  laying  hen  in  the  fall 
when  prices  are  up.  Of  course  some 
valuable  properties  would  escape,  in 
evaropation  into  the  atmosphere,  but  no 
doubt  the  clover  patch  would  return  this 
deficiency.  This  is  a  material  problem  for 
ranchers  to  work  out.  It  seems  consistent, 
although  a  little  radical  and  comes  under 
the  same  lines  as  turning  under  a  cover 
crop  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  succeed- 
ing crop.  If  it  works  this  idea  might 
regulate  the  price  of  eggs  at  all  seasons 
and  do  away  with  the  most  vicious  mid- 
dle men  of  modern  times. — G.  P.  K. 

Our  friend's  first  mistake  is  in  thinking 
that  he  has  struck  a  "new  idea,"  and  that 
it  is  radical,  whereas  some  crook  exploits 
this  thing  every  few  years  and  ropes  un- 
suspecting poultrymen  in  for  a  nice  little 
nest  egg.  "Albumen"  that  is  dried  or 
evaporated  eggs  is  a  commercial  product 
used  by  photographers,  tanners  and  many 
other  manufacturers.  The  eggs  do  not 
lose  anything  but  water  and  any  one  can 
dry  them  by  simply  breaking  them  into 
plates,  dishes  or  even  wooden  trays  would 
do;  no  use  of  using  bran,  but  as  to 
whether  it  would  pay  to  feed  the  dried 
eggs  to  hens  is  another  question.  About 
four  years  ago  one  of  the  before  mentioned 
crooks  was  operating  in  Idaho,  that  is  he 
was  selling  recipes  to  the  ranchers  to 
make  hens  lay.  It  happened  that  one  of 
my  daughters  took  the  bait,  but  she  could 
not  buy  Albumen  anywhere.  She  sent  to 
Spokane  and  the  drug  stores  there  did 
not  have  any  in  stock,  so  she  sent  $5  to 
me  to  get  it  for  her  in  San  Francisco.  Not 
knowing  what  she  needed  the  stuff  for,  I 
wrote  down  to  the  Owl  drug  store  at  once 
for  prices.  I  just  forget  what  I  did  pay 
but,  anyway  I  sent  the  money  and  her 
address  and  told  them  to  hurry  the  order 
off,  which  they  did.  Then  I  wrote  and 
asked  her  what  on  earth  she  wanted  of 
that  stuff,  and  when  her  letter  came  I 
just  sat  down  and  laughed  till  I  cried,  be- 
cause I  had  bit  at  the  same  bait  myself 
once  and  I  just  knew  that  the  girl's  $5 
was  a  total  loss.  But  I  kept  still  and 
waited  for  news  of  the  big  bank  account 
she  was  getting  out  of  her  eggs.  But  not 
a  word  did  she  ever  say  and  my  curiosity 
was  getting  too  strong  to  wait  much 
longer,  so  I  wrote  and  asked  her  "how  her 
hens  was  doing  since  she  had  been  feed- 
ing them  eggs?" 

She  wrote  back  that  "if  ever  that  fellow 
put  his  face  in  those  diggings  again  she 
would  fill  him  full  of  powder  and  salt 
and  furnish  him  with  better  employment 
than  going  around  fooling  people." 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
on  this  question,  I  don't  say  that  albumen 
has  no  value  at  all,  because  it  has,  it  is 
classed  in  food  analysis  as  protein. 

What  Protein  Is. — "Protein  is  the  gen- 
eral name  given  to  all  nutritive  substances 
that  contain  nitrogen.  These  are  "albumin- 
oids,' such  as  the  white  of  egg,  a  practi- 
cally similar  albumen  in  the  blood;  casin 


(the  curd)  of  milk,  myosin,  the  base  of 
lean  meat,  and  the  gluten  of  grains. 
There  are  more  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  as  you  see,  only  the  white  of 
eggs  are  mentioned,  because  the  yolk  is 
made  up  of  other  foods  also,  such  as  fats, 
sulphur,  iron  and  some  others." 

The  Office  of  Protein. — "Protein 
necessarily  enters  into  the  formation  of 
every  bone,  muscle,  organ,  tendon,  tissue, 
hair  and  feathers  of  any  animal  or  bird, 
and  is  essential  to  the  repair  and  renewal 
of  all  these.  Nothing  can  be  made  into 
protein,  nor  do  the  work  of  protein,  un- 
less it  contains  nitrogen." 

From  this  we  can  judge  the  relative 
value  of  albumen  on  feeding  eggs.  The 
use  of  beef  scrap,  butcher's  scraps  or  curd 
serves  the  same  purpose  and  at  a  much 
lower  price,  because  of  the  evaporation  it 
takes  a  good  many  eggs  to  make  any 
amount. 

C\nmno  Buan.ua  Eggs. — The  Food  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  is  conducting  experiments  in  a 
number  of  egg  breaking  establishments  in 
order  to  assist  the  manufacturers  in 
canning  perfect  eggs  for  winter  use.  Ac- 
cording to  the  specialists,  there  is  no 
reason  why  eggs  cannot  be  broken,  canned 
and  kept  as  an  excellent  food  just  the 
same  as  other  products  are  canned  and 
kept  for  use  when  the  supply  is  low.  As 
in  all  canning,  however,  the  specialists 
have  made  clear  that  it  is  essential  that 
nothing  but  perfect  eggs  be  canned  and 
that  they  be  canned  under  such  conditions 
of  cleanliness  and  kept  in  such  low 
temperatures  that  they  have  no  chance  to 
spoil. 

Under  the  new  system  of  canning,  the 
eggs  are  canned  in  rooms  and  with 
utensils  that  rival  in  cleanliness  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  hospital  operating  room. 
Everything  is  sterilized  and  those  who 
actually  break  the  eggs  have  to  clean  their 
hands  as  much  as  a  surgeon  does  before 
operating.  Each  egg  before  being  broken 
is  candled  and  nothing  but  perfect  eggs 
come  into  the  breaking  room.  Each  egg 
is  broken  separately  into  a  cup.  If,  by 
any  chance,  the  egg  is  other  than  first 
class,  it  is  not  dumped  into  the  cup,  but 
is  removed  from  the  breaking  room  and 
before  the  breaker  can  resume  work,  she 
must  clean  her  hands  and  sterilize  all  the 
instruments  she  has  used.  The  actual 
breaking  is  done  with  eggs  at  a  low 
temperature  and  in  a  room  where  the  air 
is  cold  enough  to  prevent  any  change  in 
the  egg.  The  cans  of  eggs  are  then  sealed 
and  frozen  and  kept  frozen  until  they  go 
to  the  baker  or  consumer. 

Much  Better  as  Human  Food. — Now  if 
the  egg  breaking  and  canning  establish- 
ments will  keep  up  to  this  clean  method, 
eggs  can  be  much  more  profitably  used  as 
human  food  than  in  feeding  back  to  the 
hens.  Even  at  ten  cents  a  dozen  they 
would  bring  more  because  of  the  water. 
Beef  scraps  at  say  three  or  three  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound  with  all  the  water 
taken  out  would  be  far  cheaper  than  eggs 
to  feed  the  hens.  In  my  opinion  eggs 
should  be  made  a  staple  commodity  and 
have  a  regular  price,  or  at  least  they 
should  not  fluctuate  so  that  in  winter 
nobody  can  get  them  but  those  who  are 
fairly  well  off,  and  in  summer  people  eat 


so  many  because  they  are  cheap  that  they 
get  surfeited  of  them.  Give  the  poultry- 
man  thirty  cents  a  dozen  the  year  round 
and  take  care  of  the  surplus  in  some  such 
wholesome  manner  as  the  government  is 
showing  and  the  egg  question  will  settle 
itself. 

I  have  been  writing  for  the  poultry 
press  the  last  ten  years  and  advocating 
canning  eggs  and  broilers  many  times 
over,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  do  a  bit  of 
good.  Petaluma  has  the  finest  place  in 
the  world  for  such  institutions  but  nobody 
seems  to  have  any  faith  in  getting  out  of 
the  ruts. 

I  have  seen  broilers  such  a  drug  on  San 

POULTRY. 


SACRIFICE  SALE — On  account  my  im- 
mediate removal  East  will  sell  at  very 
low  prices  mv  entire  line  of  thorough- 
bred White  Orpingtons,  including  my 
foundation  stock  and  some  grand  young 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars,  stating  your  wants.  E. 
A.  Jackson.  Oroville,  Cal. 

HURRAH  FOR  1914 — We  will  be  right  on 
the  job  with  better  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  than  ever,  from  better  stock  than 
ever.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Model  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corn- 
ing. Cal. 


•SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  64-PAGE 
CATALOG,  describes  in  detail,  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  hens,  pullets,  cocks, 
cockerels,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
112  East  8th.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  from  Clover 
Le  af  Farm,  Lodi.  won  four  specials  and 
fourteen  lirsts  at  the  California  State 
Fair.  Willows,  Oakland  and  Fresno. 
Our  stock  is  carefully  selected  and  bred 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Chicks,  Eggs 
;uh!   I       dint?  Stock  for  ^  i ',  ■  


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White.  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorn,  Black  Minorca  and 
White  Rock.  All  high  class  stock.  Send 
for  booklet  of  prices.  H.  S.  Kirk.  P.  O. 
box  597.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval.  Examine  at  your  home  be- 
fore remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged 
for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  R.  72,  Sonoma. 
Cal. 


FINE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  Buff 
and  White:  eggs  for  hatching  In  De- 
cember.    Write  Mrs.   Susan  Swaysgood. 

R.  2.  Pomona.  Cal. 


SABY  CHICKS — Write  for  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  It's  free. 
White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatchery. 
100  Kentucky  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

■?.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs*  and 
chicks.  Heavv  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave.. 
Riverside,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock  cockerels.  $2.00 
each  and  up.  Send  for  folder.  G.  L. 
Hawley,  Madera.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  gobblers; 
also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  R.  A. 
Holdridge.  Box  282.  Dixon.  Cal. 


'HICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  White  Holland 
Turkeys.  E.  A.  McKinley.  R.F.D.  Ukiah. 
Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— The  best 
in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Corcoran. 
Cal.  

?EED  CROLEY'S  INFANT  CHICK  FEED. 
Raises  more  healthy  chicks  than  all  the 
other  feeds  combined.  Manufactured  by 
the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc..  631-637 
Brannan  St..  San  Francisco  


Poultry  Raising 


We    have    an    interesting:  and 
Instructive   book  entitled 
"CHICKENS    FROM    SHELL  TO 
MARKET," 


Sent  Free  on  application  to 

COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  DRESSED  TURKEYS 

wanted  for  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  trade.  Commence  now  and  ship  us 
what  fancy  dressed  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.  We  also  handle  dressed  can  em 
and  dressed  hogs.    When  shipping  dressed  hogs  leave  the  on^he  heart, 

klndeys.  liver  and  bladder  In  the  bog.  undetached.  Write  us  immediately  and 
let  us  know  how  many  head  we  can  expect  from  now  on.  .  , 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  or 
W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  211-213  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  California. 
Established  1876. 
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Reduce  Your  Pumping  Problems 
and  Water  Cost  to  the  Minimum 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System,  with  its  thorough  system  of 
lubrication  and  water  cooling,  its  elimination  of  plungers,  rods, 
valves  and  cup  leathers,  and  the  well  pit,  reduces  the  bothersome 
conditions  every  irrigator  meets  with  the  old  style  systems,  to  the 
minimum,  and  pumps  a  greater  volume  of  water  at  less  cost  than 
other  systems.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  is  built  to  meet  every 
condition.  It  is  the  one  pump  that  has  reached  perfection,  that  has 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  world's  leading  irrigating  engineers. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  System 

— can  be  depended  upon  the  entire  year.  It  is  an  absolute  protec- 
tion against  an  insufficient  water  supply.  No  matter  how  deep  or 
how  shallow  your  well,  or  how  low  or  how  high  your  lift,  there  is 
a  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  to  meet  your  particular  requirements. 

Let  our  irrigation  anil  water  experts  advise  you 
free.  Let  the  world's  largest  water  developers 
solve  your  pumping  problems.  Write  today  for 
our  new  illustrated  Catalog  No.  25,  which  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  Layne  «&  Bowler  System  and 
tells  the  story  of  many  successful  users. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Franeiseo  Office,  508  Kohl  Bldg. 


f?£AD  -  MtLLeR  CO. 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service- 
able and  economical.   Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet- 
ed pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6  In. 


\ 


\ 


Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe,  Riveted 
Well  Caning,  Steel  Tanks  and  Irri- 
gation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

450  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1764  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Taft. 


Francisco  market  that  you  were  lucky  to 
get  $1.50  a  dozen  for  them  and  yet  every 
fall  thousands  of  work  men  and  women, 
in  orchard,  hopfleld,  canneries  and  on  dry 
grounds  buy  that  poisoned  chopped  meat 
from  Eastern  packing  houses.  All  my 
family,  self  included  were  nearly  laid  out 
for  good  from  eating  a  lunch  of 
sandwiches  made  from  devilled  ham. 
"Devilled,"  was  the  right  name  for  that 
dope,  the  boy  found  me  stretched  out 
under  a  prune  tree  and  it  was  so  near 
being  my  finish  that  I  will  never  forget  it. 
Now  then  what  is  the  matter  with  all 
these  people  who  cannot  stop  to  cook  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  during  fruit  season, 
eating  good  wholesome  canned  chicken? 
I  say  now  as  I  have  said  before  there 
is  no  enterprise  among  poultry  men  or 
they  would  pass  the  hat  around  and  go 
to  it  and  build  a  small  packing  house  and 
cannery  to  take  care  of  their  surplus 
products.  What  is  the  good  of  howling 
about  middlemen  when  we  are  all  too  in- 
different or  lazy  to  take  the  job  out  of 
their  hands? 

When  my  boys  got  into  a  racket  and  I 
did  not  know  which  was  the  actual 
aggressor  I  always  took  one  in  each  hand 
and  gently  knocked  their  heads  together, 
in  that  way  I  was  sure  to  get  the  right 
one  and  it  made  them  a  little  careful 
about  getting  in  a  mix-up  next  time.  And 
sometimes  I  feel  just  that  way  with  the 
poultry  men;  I  would  like  to  knock  some 
sense  into  their  heads  for  it  don't  appear 
as  if  I  talk  much  into  them.  Well  it 
will  be  Christmas  before  this  gets  to  you, 
but  when  New  Year  comes  let  us  all  be- 
gin the  New  Year  with  a  determination 
to  get  out  of  some  of  the  ruts,  that  we 
have  fallen  into  from  habit  and  try  new 
ways,  try  canning  a  few  eggs  ourselves 
next  spring  so  as  to  have  the  fun  of  saying 
"we  tried  anyway."  I  know  one  woman 
who  does  can  all  her  good  fat  broilers  for 
family  use  when  chickens  are  scarce.  Why 
not  try  it?  it  will  save  cooking  some  hot 
day  and  be  a  real  appetizing  meal^  then 
you  will  say  "bless  Mrs.  Swaysgood." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  HONOR  THE 
HEN  NEXT  WEEK. 


All  along  the  line  among  the  poultry- 
men  of  the  North,  the  chief  topic  of  in- 
terest is  the  coming  show  which  is  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  December  31  to 
January  4,  and  the  promises  of  Secretary 
Ingram  and  the  San  Francisco  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  that 
they  are  to  have  the  great  central  show 
seems  very  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

Although  this  is  San  Francisco's  first 
show,  there  have  been  1400  entries  made, 
including  some  of  the  finest  birds  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  also  announced  that  the 
entries  of  rabbits  and  pigeons  will  cor- 
respond very  favorably  with  the  balance 
of  the  show;  in  fact,  it  is  expected  that 
the  showing  of  rabbits  will  excell  that 
of  any  other  show  held  this  year. 


Perhaps  it  should  be  said  at  this  time 
that  the  beginning  which  the  Association 
is  now  making  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  at  all  interested  in  bet- 
ter bred  poultry,  for  it  is  only  logical  to 
assume  that  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
can  better  support  the  one  big  show  of 
the  season  than  any  of  the  smaller  sized 
cities. 

The  supply  houses  have  shown  their 
good  will  toward  the  show  by  almost  ex- 
hausting the  supply  of  floor  space  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  it  appears  ten 
days  before  the  show  that  every  avail- 
able bit  of  floor  space  in  the  immense 
Dreamland  Rink  on  Steiner  street  will 
be  occupied  when  the  show  starts. 

As  there  are  many  fanciers  living  in 
and  about  the  city,  it  is  thought  that 
the  attendance  will  surprise  even  the 
best  wishers  of  the  undertaking,  and  there 
will  also  doubtless  be  many  holiday  vis- 
itors from  other  parts  of  the  State  who 
will  want  to  attend  this  starting  of  what 
is  to  be  known  as  the  great  central  show. 


FANCIERS  VS.  UTILITY  BREED- 
ERS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

While  talking  with  a  prominent  poul- 
try breeder  recently,  the  question  arose 
as  to  why  the  average  farmer  who  be- 
lieved in  better  bred  horses,  cows,  sheep 
or  swine,  does  not  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  the  better  bred  fowl.  His  reply 
was  that  in  his  opinion  the  word  "fancier" 
was  one  of  the  reasons,  as  it  has  caused 
the  idea  to  become  prevalent  that  the 
average  man  who  keeps  pure-bred  birds 
for  sale  is  only  interested  in  breeding 
for  the  show  and  in  doing  so  neglects  the 
laying  capacity.  He  further  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  word  "breeder"  should 
be  used  to  designate  one  who  breeds  pure- 
bred fowls,  the  same  as  is  used  for  stock- 
men. 

No  doubt  his  point  was  well  taken,  for 
it  is  true  that  most  of  us  who  only  raise 
chickens  as  a  side  line  think  of  the  poul- 
try fancier  as  one  who  raises  fancy  show 
birds  regardless  of  their  laying  abilities 
and  for  that  reason  the  good-looking 
rooster  is  selected  from  the  mongrel 
flock  either  at  home  or  from  some  neigh- 
bor, and  the  result  is  that  the  egg  pail 
suffers  when  his  offspring  starts  to  lay. 

How  often  one  visits  the  ranch  where 
the  fruit  trees  have  been  carefully  select- 
ed for  their  productiveness,  the  farm 
mares  have  been  bred  to  the  best  of  stal- 
lions, the  dairy  cows  are  headed  by  a 
pure-bred  sire,  and  a  registered  boar  is 
used  on  the  brood  sows.  All  of  this 
trouble  and  expense  is  done  with  the 
sole  aim  of  increasing-  the  ultimate  re- 
turns, and  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
farm  practices,  yet  if  one  goes  into  the 
poultry  yard  he  very  often  finds  that  the 
worst  kind  of  scrub  hens  are  kept,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  that  the  rooster  is  of 
the  same  caliber. 

True,  the  returns  from  the  poultry 
yard  are  only  a  side  issue,  but  if  it  has 
paid  this  man  to  build  up  the  balance  of 
his  stock,  would  it  not  also  pay  him  to 
buy  a  well  bred  male  for  his  chicken 
yard? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  not 
the  extra  cost  of  the  pure-bred  rooster 
or  the  setting  of  eggs  which  he  might 
purchase  with  which  to  build  up  his  flock 
that  stands  in  his  way,  but  rather  a  dis- 
regard of  what  he  considers  a  rery  small 
part  of  his  business,  and  a  feeling  that 
the  breeder  is,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
show  man  rather  than  a  utility  poultry- 
man. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  consid- 
ered hard  ones  for  the  poultry  raiser,  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  all  other 
farmers  who  had  to  raise  or  buy  feed,  and 
while  everyone  is  seeing  the  need  of  bet- 
ter bred  live  stock,  on  that  account  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  have  better  bred 


chickens  also. 

In  this  respect  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  has  been  a  better  time  to  go  in 
for  better  bred  poultry  than  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  average  farmer  this  year, 
for  most  of  the  flocks  have  been  thinned 
down  a  great  deal  in  numbers  and  a 
few  well  bred  birds  at  this  time  would 
make  the  foundation  for  future  years  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  purchasing 
the  new  stock  the  word  "fancier"  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  anyone  patroniz- 
ing the  breeder  who  has  stock  that  can 
be  profitably  used  in  breeding  up,  even 
if  he  does  show  at  the  poultry  shows. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


In  this  issue  appears  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dispersal  sale  of  the  White 
Orpington  chickens  of  E.  A.  Jackson  of 
Oroville.  Since  entering  the  "game,"  Mr. 
Jackson  has  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess as  a  poultry  breeder,  and  his  ex- 
hibits carried  off  the  honors  for  that 
variety  at  the  Oroville  poultry  show.  He 
is  shortly  to  leave  California,  and  those 
interested  in  this  popular  breed  of 
chickens  will  do  well  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Jackson  as  early  as 
possible  if  they  want  to  secure  some  fine 
specimens  at  a  bargain. 


SPECIAL  SALE 
White  Orpingtons 

On  account  immediate  removal 
East  am  closing  my  yards  and  sell- 
ing all  stock  without  reservation; 
also  all  houses,  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances. An  unusual  opportunity  to 
purchase  breeding  stock  at  low 
figures. 

White  Orp.  pullets,  $3,  $5,  $10. 
White  Orp.  cockerels,  $5,  $10,  $15. 
White  Orp.  hens,  $3,  $5,  10. 
White  Orp.  cocks,  $10,  $15,  $25. 

State  what  you  want.  Upon  receipt 
of  draft  will  ship  birds.  If  not 
found  satisfactory  upon  examina- 
tion can  be  returned  and  money  re- 
funded. 

I  refer  to  any  bank  or  business 
house  here. 

E.  A.  JACKSON 

OROVILLE,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


New  Plans  for  Home  Water  Supply. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  cook  stove  that 
Is  so  essential  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort in  the  farm  home  as  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  house.  Everything  that  can 
be  done  to  make  better  living  in  the  home 
and  the  work  lighter,  easier  and  better 
for  the  housekeeper  should  be  done. 
Enough  water  at  the  right  place  and  with 
sufficient  force  is  a  great  thing,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  help  in  case  of  fire. 

There  has  been  more  improvement  in 
methods  of  supplying  and  distributing 
water  in  the  home  in  recent  years  than  in 
the  several  decades  since  something  like 
modern  plumbing  developed. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  have  a  good 
head  so  that  when  the  tap  is  turned  the 
water  will  come  out  in  good  quantity.  This 
can  be  had  either  naturally  or  artificially. 
That  is,  the  source  of  the  water  may  be 
higher  than  the  place  supplied  and  no 
pumping  will  be  required  to  lift  the  water 
before  it  can  flow  through  the  pipes.  Or 
if  the  water  is  at  the  same  level  or  lower 
than  the  house  or  yard,  It  will  have  to  be 
lifted,  either  into  a  tank  or  directly 
through  the  pipes.  The  latter  is  a  new 
development  and  has  numerous  advan- 
tages over  the  tank  system. 

In  mountain  districts  of  course,  the  mat- 
ter is  simplified,  for  usually  the  water 
can  be  taken  from  spring  or  stream  into 
reservoir  above  buildings  and  flow 
naturally  where  desired.  Mountain  con- 
ditions also  permit  water  to  be  kept  in 
cooler  anr  purer  conditions  than  out  on 
the  floor  of  a  valley.  Throughout  most  of 
California,  however,  especially  in  our  val- 
leys, water  comes  from  wells  and  has  to 
be  lifted  both  to  ground  level  and  into 
house,  barns  or  yard. 

Air  Pressure  or  Tanks. — The  question 
right  here  is  whether  tanks  are  to  be  used 
or  the  new  system  of  air  pressure  that 
sends  the  water  through  the  pipes  direct. 
Tanks  are  the  old  way,  air  pressure  the 


Christmas  Gifts 


Books  make  very  acceptable 
Christmas  presents,  and  to  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  we 
would  suggest  one  of  Prof.  Wick- 
son's  books  as  most  likely  to  please 
any  farmer.  Select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

V*U*lu\\   TO  GROW  THEM, 
i  FWbe  $3.00  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS 


IN  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTUK  K 

ANSWERED. 

Price  $1.50  pontpald. 


Send  us  the  price  and  we  will  mail 
the  book  to  the  party  whom  you 
wish  to  present  it  to,  on  the  day 
you  wish  it  sent. 

Don't  delny  sending,  as  the  Holi- 
day season  is  almost  here.  Make  or- 
ders payable  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


new.  The  amount  of  power  needed  is 
practically  the  same  whatever  system  is 
used,  for  if  a  certain  push,  so  to  speak,  is 
given  the  water  to  take  it  up  to  the  second 
story  of  the  house,  or  to  give  it  force 
enough  to  be  used  in  fighting  fire,  it  will 
cost  just  as  much  to  give  it  that  force 
one  way  as  another,  provided  each  method 
is  used  properly.  Thus  it  does  not  mat- 
ter especially  as  far  as  the  power  is  con- 
cerned whether  the  water  is  lifted  at  once 
into  a  tank  70  feet  high,  or  whether  it  is 
pumped  into  a  tank  at  ground  level  with 
air  that  will  force  it  70  feet  high  when- 
ever desired. 

The  principle  that  the  air  tank  works 
upon  is  very  interesting.  It  is  most  com- 
monly illustrated  in  the  bottles  used  for 
carbonated  water,  though  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  air  tank  and  the 
bottle  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  bot- 
tle, of  course,  a  person  presses  the  nandle 
or  lever  on  top  and  the  gas  in  the  bottle, 
part  of  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water, 
forces  the  water  out  with  a  rush.  Now 
when  such  a  bottle  is  empty,  that  is,  full 
of  air,  there  is  no  force  left  to  push  out- 
ward. Leave  that  air  in  and  also  crowd 
in  a  lot  of  water  and  the  air  will  push 
down  to  send  all  the  water  out  again. 
The  smaller  the  space  the  air  is  crowded 
into,  the  more  pressure  it  will  apply  to 
the  water.  If  the  air  is  crowded  down  to 
half  its  natural  space,  it  will  force  water 
up  30  feet  or  so.  If  it  is  crowded  to  a 
fourth  of  its  natural  space,  it  will  send  up 
the  water  four  times  as  high,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  principle  that  the  new  water 
systems  work  upon. 

The  operation  of  the  system  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  pipe  from  pump  to  tank  is  con- 
nected at  the  lowest  point  of  the  tank. 
The  outlet  pipe  is  either  connected  with 
this  or  comes  from  a  similar  opening  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tank.  When  the  pump 
is  put  in  motion  and  forces  the  water  into 
the  tank,  the  air  in  the  tank  is  gradually 
compressed  in  the  upper  part  and  in  turn 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  water  as  has  been 
explained.  However,  to  make  the  pres- 
sure better  than  it  would  be  exactly  as 
described  the  air  in  the  tank  is  com- 
pressed a  good  deal  at  the  start  with  an 
air  pump,  which  gives  a  better  pressure. 

Advantages. — Such  systems  operated  by 
air  pressure  have  advantages  that  tanks 
cannot  have.  For  one  thing  they  are 
absolutely  clean.  To  be  any  good  at  all 
they  have  to  be  air  tight,  and  the  water 
goes  from  gravel  stratas  in  the  ground  to 
tank  without  exposure  to  contamination 
in  any  way  and  from  thence  through  pipes 
to  outlet. 

The  tanks  are  usually  located  at  about 
ground  level  and  under  shelter.  That 
means  in  hot  summer  days  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  temperature  and  the 
water  comes  out  nice  and  cool  from  the 
pipes.  In  winter,  being  in  shelter  the 
water  does  not  freeze  and  break  pipes, 
though  this  point  is  hardly  as  important 
in  California  as  in  the  East,  though  im- 
portant in  some  places. 

Being  in  enclosed  tanks,  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  green  growth  or  similar 
■  ater  vegetation  to  develop,  nor  do  dust 
and  dirt  enter. 

A  very  interesting  point  is  that  the  air 
pressure  itself  is  very  cleansing.  In  the 
old-fashioned  cistern  this  was  a  thing 
well  understood  and  practiced.  The  water 
would  get  stagnant  and  smell  badly,  ap- 
parently be  unfit  to  use.  It  would  be 
"cleaned"  simply  by  forcing  air  into  the 
water  near  the  bottom  and  allowing  the 
water  to  absorb  some  of  the  air,  becoming 
sweet  and  clean.  The  air  simply  burne"d 
up  impurities. 

The  same  thing  is  done  in  tanks  where 
fishes  are  kept.  In  tanks  operated  by  air 
pressure  the  principle  is  developed  to  an 
extreme  limit,  for  there  is  a  body  of  air 
above  the  water  In  the  tank  at  all  times, 
pressing  down  at  the  rate  of  many  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.    Boiled  water  has  al- 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  readem  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  I'ress  for  their  patronage  and  the 
many  expressions  of  satisfaction  we  have  received 
eulogistic  of  the  high  quality  of  our  teas. 

We  wish  you  all  the  compliments  of  the  season 
and  may  you  enjoy  a  cup  of  good  tea. 

TEAS-DRINK  ONLY  GOOD  TEA 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 

"SA-SA-MA."    Pure  high-grade  un- 
colored  green  Japan  CA.  per 

Tea  ....   DUC  To. 

"LONDON    BLEND."     Choice  Black 
English   Breakfast  C  fl#»  per 

Tea   0UC  lb. 

"DALMOY  BLEND."  One  of  the  most 
delicious  Black  Teas  TfC^»  per 
the  world  produces..    IVW  lb. 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  ONE  POUND  AIR-TIGHT  TINS. 
THE  ANGLO-CEYLOTi  COMPANY, 
Colombo,  Yokohama. 
Mull  orders  to  Dept.  1.  244  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Cal. 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 
to    any  ad- 
dress in  the 
United 
States  and 
Hawaiian 
Islands. 
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Because  it  combines  the 

elements  which  growing  children 
require,  because  it  is  a  «palatable  food 
drink  which  every  child  enjoys. 

GWardellis 

GroundCkocolate 

is  almost  universally  used  by  discriminating 
mothers.  There  is  strength,  satisfaction  and 
radiant  health  in  every  cupful  of  this  incom- 
parable beverage. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


"The  beverage 
for  every  ag*." 


Prmx  ib  goodness.    Send  for  a  sample  can — mailed  free. 


ffl 


most  no  air  in  it  and  is  flat  and  tasteless. 
Exposed  to  the  air  or  poured  backward 
and  forward  in  the  air  it  absorbs  enough 
air  to  taste  well  again.  Water  in  such 
tanks  have  far  more  than  atmospheric 
pressure  to  make  them  absorb  air. 

Thus  the  pad  of  air  in  the  tank  will  be 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  water  and  have 
to  be  added  to.  This  is  done  by  an  ait- 
pump,  operated  when  needed.  Sometimes 
this  will  be  once  in  two  months  or  so, 
sometimes  oftener.  Rarely,  however,  does 
enough  air  become  absorbed  in  the  water 
to  make  it  become  milky  when  drawn 
from  the  tap,  as  occurs  with  som:  water 
systems.  That  does  not  hurt  the  water, 
but  it  frequently  shows  improper  opera- 
tion. 

An  Illustration. — There  have  been  a 
great  number  of  air  pressure  water  sys- 
tems installed  in  California  the  last  two 
or  three  years  and  any  could  be  used  for 
illustration.     That  used  to  supply  the 


STUDY- HOME 


We  can  fit  you  for  n  position  which 
.  will  enable  you  to  command  a  large 
salary.  Kiity  course*,  includingagri- 
culturo.  horticulture  and  automobile 
,     eni; ineertng. are thorooffband  practical 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  California  in 
191)3.  50  page  catalogue  free. 
"MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  9  Underwood  Building  San  FranclMO 


home  of  P.  J.  S.  Montgomery  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  town  of  Tulare  is  a 
Kewanee  system,  as  are  the  others,  and 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  operation  will 

show  how  all  are  operated,  in  principle  at 

least. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  country  homes 
in  California.  The  house  is  built  on  th« 
lines  of  the  old  colonial  mansions  of  the 
southern  states  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden  kept  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard. Several  acres  are  in  lawn  alone, 
with  the  great  valley  oaks  here  and  there 
over  it,  and  there  are  besides  numerous 
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There  Is  No  Better  Light 
For  The  Home 

than  the  soft  mellow  glow  of  a  good 
oil  lamp.  Scientists  indorse  it;  com- 
mon sense  recommends  it.  The 

Lamp 

gives  the  ideal  light  for  sewing  and 
reading.  Scientifically  constructed. 
No  glare.  No  flicker.  Can  be 
lighted  without  removing  chimney 
or  shade.    Easy  to  care  for^ 

Ask  Your  Dealer  To  Show  You 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pull  Big  Stumps  Quick 

F ******  $1280  from  40  acres  the 
vmMtmM  ^€M9jy  first  year  stumps  are  out. 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields 


Alt 
Sleet 

Triple 
Power 


nothing 


HERCULES 


Slump  Puller 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent 
lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron 
puller.  30  days' free  trial.  3-year  guarantee 
to  replace,  free,  all  castings  that  break  from 
any  cause  whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets 
insure  safety  to  men  and  team.  Accurate 
turning  means  light  draft.  Mail  postal  for 
tree  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from* 
owners.  Tells  how  to  turn  stump 

land  into  big  money.  Special  introductory  price 
proposition  will  interest  you.   Write  now. 

HERCULES  11FG.  CO., 113  »  22ndSt. 
Centervllle,  Iowa 

From  Michigan. 


imported  trees  of  many  varieties,  flowers 
of  many  kinds,  home  garden  and  other 
cultivated  land  connected  with  the  home 
activities.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  house, 
is  supplied  with  water  with  one  of  the 
Kewanee  systems.  Although  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  required  and  a  large 
plant  needed  as  a  result,  the  propsition 
is  just  the  same  whatever  amount  of  water 
is  needed  and  when  only  a  small  house 
and  garden  is  to  be  supplied  a  very  small 
plant  only  is  needed.  For  example  here 
a  2500  gallon  tank  is  used.  The  tanks  are 
made  as  small  as  140  gallons  and  up  to 
19,035  gallons,  which  latter  can  be  used 
for  town  systems. 

The  water  is  secured  from  a  bored  well 
and  is  lifted  by  a  centrifugal  pump,  pur- 
chased before  it  was  decided  to  install  this 
system.  The  later  goes  from  the  centrifu- 
gal pump  into  another  pump  which  forces 
it  into  the  tank.  This  is  contrary  to 
custom,  for  in  the  standard  system  the 
pumping  is  done  directly  from  well  to 
tank  with  a  pump  specially  made  by  the 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company. 

The  pumping  is  done  with  a  five  horse 
power  electric  motor,  which  works  auto- 
matically, being  governed  by  the  pressure 
in  the  tank.  Thus,  when  the  tank  is  as 
full  as  the  pump  can  work  against  the  air 
pressure  throws  off  the  electric  power  and 
when  enough  water  is  removed  to  reduce 
the  pressure  to  as  low  a  point  as  the 
minimum  is  fixed  for,  the  switch  is  thrown 
on  again,  there  being  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  all  times.  The  cost  of  pumping 
is  naturally  more  than  would  be  for 
ordinary  irrigation,  just  as  it  would  be 
more  expensive  to  pump  into  a  70  foot 
tank  than  to  an  irrigation  ditch  direct, 
so  the  water  is  not  used  for  ordinary  irri- 
gation, but  only  for  house,  barns,  lawns, 
garden  and  other  places  where  small 
amounts  are  needed  at  a  time  or  good 
pressure  required.  The  tank  gives  enough 
pressure  to  lift  water  about  70  feet. 

When  the  water  cushion  in  the  tank  is 
reduced  through  absorption  of  air  by 
water  in  the  tank  a  small  air  pump  is 
started.  This  is  run  by  a  one-third  horse 
power  electric  motor.  It  has  to  be  operated 
usually  only  about  once  a  month. 

Electric  power  can  be  used  with  meter 
or  flat  rates.  Only  enough  power  for  the 
motor  is  needed  at  a  time  and  the  method 
used  here  is  to  turn  off  the  switch  at  the 
pump  house  in  the  evening,  seeing  that 
the  tank  is  full,  which  gives  enough 
water  for  all  household  purposes  until 
morning,  and  the  electric  power  is  used 
for  lights  and  other  purposes  in  the  mean- 
time. 

These  systems  can  be  operated,  however, 
with  any  kind  of  power:  electricity,  gas, 
steam,  or  what  not.  There  are  even  small 
plants  that  can  be  operated  by  wind  power 
just  in  the  same  way.  Take  the  ordinary 
windmill,  connect  it  up  and  the  deed  is 
done. 

These  systems  usually  cost  more  than 
elevated  tanks  with  equal  capacity,  though 
not  much  more  and  frequently  cost  less. 
They  are  much  more  sanitary,  however, 
and  give  cleaner  and  more  attractive 
water,  are  not  subject  to  as  many  troubles 
as  tanks,  are  durable  and  require  almost 
no  expense  of  upkeep  or  repairs,  and  are  a 
great  Improvement  in  appearance  over 
tanks.  Running  water  in  the  house  is  a 
convenience  and  a  necessity  and  air  pres- 
sure or  pneumatic  water  systems  make 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  modern 
plumbing  for  the  home,  factory,  or  the 
country  town  that  has  developed  for  many 
decades. 


Angry  purchaser:  "Didn't  you  tell  me 
that  you  had  got  as  many  as  twelve  eggs 
In  one  day  from  those  eight  hens  you 
sold  me?" 

Poultry  raiser:  "Yes,  ma'am." 

Angry  Purchaser:  Then  why  is  it 
that  I'm  never  able  to  get  more  than  two 
eggs  from  them,  and  sometimes  not  so 
many,  in  one  day?" 


Poultry  raiser:  "I  don't  know  ma'am, 
unless  it's  because  you  look  for  the  eggs 
too  often.  Now,  if  you  look  for  them 
only  once  a  week  I  feel  quite  positive  that 
you  will  get  as  many  eggs  as  I  did  in  one 
day." 


An  African  Folklore  Story. 

With  us  the  fox  is  credited  with  being 
the  cunning  animal;  but  in  Africa  the 
natives  always  think  the  little  rabbit,  be- 
sides being  really  wise,  has  this  quality. 
As  "Brer  Rabbit"  he  has  been  immor- 
talized. 

I  will  give  one  of  the  many  stories 
about  him  told  among  the  Winamwanga, 
a  Central  African  tribe. 

A  certain  Master  Bunny  had  been  busy 
finding  food  for  himself  and  his  little 
family,  moving  about  here  and  there  the 
whole  of  one  morning. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  sun  had 
risen  high,  it  became  too  hot  to  be  pleas- 
ant, especially  as  he  was  not  able  to 
change  his  beautiful  fur  coat  for  some- 
thing lighter.  Just  at  this  juncture  he 
spied  a  cave  which  looked  both  cool  and 
inviting.  He  made  for  it  and  was  soon 
inside  enjoying  the  refreshing  shade. 

A  lion  chanced  to  pass  that  same  way 
and,  feeling  the  oppressive  heat  too  much 
for  him,  walked  into  the  very  same  cave 
as  Master  Bunny  had  done.  The  poor  rab- 
bit, stretched  full  length  on  the  rock  in- 
side, saw  him  coming  and,  as  can  be 
imagined,  nearly  died  of  fright. 

He  thought  to  himself:  "Oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear!  I'm  done  for  now,  I've  never  been 
boxed  so  tightly  before!  I  can  lost  noth- 
ing, but  perhaps  gain  something  by  being 
polite  to  Mr.  Lion.  Anyway  I'll  pay  my 
respects  to  him  and  gain  a  little  more 
time  to  think." 

So,  jumping  up,  he  bounded  across  to 
where  the  lion  had  settled,  and,  throwing 
himself  backward  flat  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  him,  he  clapped  his  forepaws  to- 
gether (the  usual  native  way  of  greeting 
a  chief)  and  said, — 

"Good  morning,  Grandfather." 

The  lion  was  evidently  pleased,  and  re- 
sponded to  his  salutation  graciously,  bow- 
ing and  clapping  his  paws  together,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  "Good  morning,  my 
child." 

The  rabbit  was,  meanwhile,  thinking 
desperately  wnat  he  could  do  to  save  his 
life.  His  usual  ready  resource  was  hard 
put  to  this  time;  but,  quick  as  thought, 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  solution  of 
his  difficulty  came  to  him.  Running  in 
desperate  earnest  to  the  low  entrance  of 
the  cave,  he  stood  on  his  back  legs  and, 
putting  his  front  paws  against  the  pro- 
jecting rock,  he  called  out  excitedly: 
"Grandfather,  Grandfather,  the  cave  is 
tumbling  down!  Come  quickly,  and  help 
me  to  hold  it  up!" 

The  lion,  with  a  scared  look,  jumped  up 
at  once  and  was  instantly  by  the  rabbit's 
side,  helping  him  with  all  his  might  to 
avert  such  a  terrible  disaster. 

Master  Bunny,  so  far  successful,  said, 
as  soon  as  he  was  there,  "Keep  on  hold- 
ing, Grandfather,  I'll  run  to  fetch  a  prop; 
don't  leave  go,  mind,  till  I  come  back,  or 
you'll  be  killed  for  certain." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Lion,  "I'll  hold  on 
until  you  come."  The  kind  and  thought- 
ful rabbit  bounded  away,  chucking  to 
himself  at  the  complete  success  of  his 
clever  ruse. 

Poor  Mr.  Lion,  fired  and  hungry,  kept 
on  for  hours  supporting  the  cave,  as  he 
imagined,  wondering  whether  it  was  bet- 
ter to  remain  where  he  was  or  risk  letting 
go  and  perhaps  be  crushed  to  death. 

At  last,  feeling  he  could  stand  the  strain 
no  longer,  cramped  up  as  he  was,  and 
having  decided  that  the  rabbit  was  not 
coming,  and  saying  to  himself,  "I  can 
meet  death  but  once  anyhow,"  he  let  go, 
and  rushed  outside,  fearing  the  worst. 

To  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  he  found, 
on  looking  around,  that  the  rock  overhead 


had  been  quite  firm  and  strong  all  the 
time.  The  "king  of  the  forest"  muttered 
to  himself,  "Ah!  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  rascally  rabbit  better:  I  deserve  this 
for  my  sheer  stupidity." — Emmeline  E. 
Deward,  in  the  Southern  Workman. 


Persons  who  wish  to  waterproof  tar- 
paulins will  find  the  following  receipt  of 
value.  It  is  used  by  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales,  on  tarpaulins  made 
from  No.  5  canvas,  48  inches  wide,  and 
weighing  20  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
They  are  dressed  with  two  coats  of  the 
following  mixture:  boiled  oil  60  percent, 
raw  oil  31  per  cent,  fish  oil  9  per  cent. 


Patience — So  Jack  kissed  you? 
Patrice — Why,  certainly. 
"And  what  did  you  say?" 


Save  Money 
On  Paints 
And  Wall  Paper 

All  high-grade  house  paints 
91.45  per  gallon. 
Roof  paints  and  shingle  stains 
75c  per  gallon. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  your  rail- 
road station  on  all  orders  of  $5.00 
or  over.  Write  for  our  special  color 
card  and  wall  paper  samples. 

PACIFIC  PAINT  &  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

2007  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


"What  would  you  say  if  Jack  kissed 
you?"  } 
"Nothing." 

"Well,    that's   just    what    I  said," 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  23,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  grain  market,  as  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, is  very  quiet,  with  only  a  limited 
quantity  changing  hands.  Continued 
strength  in  the  northern  market,  however, 
with  rather  light  supplies  on  the  spot, 
has  kept  prices  firm  hero,  and  some  lines 
show  a  further  advance. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.52%@1.55 

Forty-fold    1.55  @1.5T% 

Northern  Club    1.52  %@  1.55 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern   Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Business  continues  dull,  but  holders  of 
spot  barley  are  very  firm  in  their  views 
as  to  prices,  and  what  few  sales  are 
made  are  at  the  former  figures. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.37%@1.42% 

Choice  Feet:,  per  ctl   1.27%@1.32% 

Common  Feed    1.25  @1.27% 

OATS. 

The  demand  has  settled  down  some- 
what of  late,  as  there  is  little  movement 
of  seed  grades  at  present,  and  feed  re- 
quirements are  limited.  There  is  said  to 
be  considerable  stock  on  hand,  but  so  far 
prices  have  been  maintained  at  the  for- 
mer level. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.10  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

Black  Seed    2.50  ©3.00 

CORN. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  grain  lo- 
cally, as  there  is  no  very  large  demand, 
and  spot  offerings  are  limited.  Supplies 
in  Eastern  markets  are  large,  causing  a 
feeling  of  weakness,  but  this  has  not  yet 
affected  local  prices  to  any  great  extent. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.90 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.57%@1.62% 

Kaffir    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  demand  worth  mentioning 
here,  but  prices  on  all  spot  offerings  are 
nominally  held  at  about  the  range  last 
quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Seed    1.66  @1.70 

BEANS. 

While  business  has  settled  down  into 
a  very  quiet  condition,  as  usual  during 
the  holiday  season,  the  market  continues 
very  firm  in  practically  all  lines.  The 
heavy  fall  movement  has  left  rather  light 
stocks  of  some  varieties,  and  while  no 
heavy  demand  is  expected  for  some  time 
to  come,  prices  have  made  another  ad- 
vance. Bayos,  blackeyes,  and  red  kidneys 
have  been  marked  up  sharply,  and  large 
whites  are  a  little  higher. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.90  @5.00 

Blackeyes    4.25  @4.35 

Cranberry  Beans   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites   4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites    3.30  @3.40 

Limas    5.00  @5.10 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.50  @5.00 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  is  very  light  at  the  mo- 
ment, values  being  nominally  as  last 
quoted. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%o 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  have  not  been  changed  for  some 
time,  as  the  demand  and  supply  are  kept 
about  even,  though  business  is  rather 
quiet  at  the  moment. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.65  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


crease  for  the  week,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  offerings  has  been  slow  of  sale 
and  the  marKet  is  in  poor  shape  all  round 
at  the  moment,  the  current  demand  being 
extremely  light.  There  is  accordingly  a 
weak  feeling  as  to  prices,  and  in  many 
cases  concessions  have  been  made  to  ef- 
fect sales.  Whether  this  condition  will 
continue  after  the  first  of  the  year  is 
hard  to  say,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  stocks  in  dealers'  and  consumers' 
hands  are  getting  very  low,  and  it  will 
soon  'be  necessary  to  buy  for  current 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued 
rains  have  made  holders  in  the  country 
more  willing  to  sell,  and  offerings  from 
such  quarters  are  becoming  fairly  large. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  effect  sales,  there  may 
be  enough  pressure  on  tne  market  to  force 
prices  lower.  Alfalfa  is  in  good  demand 
in  the  interior,  but  rather  quiet  here. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oats  $15.00@16.00 

do    No.  2    13.00@14.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@ (5)13.00 

Tame  Oats    12.50@16.00 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.00 

Alfalfa    10.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   65(g)  90c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Arrivals  of  bran  are  lighter  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  price  has  ac- 
cordingly been  marked  up  a  little.  Snorts, 
however,  are  lower,  and  rolled  oats  also 
show  a  slight  decline. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00®19 .00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.nn 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   28.00@29.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    2S.00@29  00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    26.00@27.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  again  show  a  very  slight  in- 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  first  lot  of  asparagus  came  in  this 
week,  and  found  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
Several  lines  of  southern  garden  truck 
show  a  wider  range  of  prices,  as  desira- 
ble lots  of  beans  and  peas,  summer 
squash,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  rather  scaree 
and  clean  up  readily,  while  the  market 
is  overloaded  with  poor  stock  for  which 
there  is  little  demand.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  tendency  in  these  lines  is 
upward.  Green  peppers  and  eggplant, 
howver,  are  lower.  Mushrooms  are  plen- 
tiful and  easy.  Ordinary  lettuce  is  lower, 
while  the  better  offerings  of  rhubarb  are 
held  at  an  advance.  Celery  finds  the  usual 
heavy  demands  for  the  holidays,  but  is 
coming  in  freely,  and  prices  remain  at 
the  former  level. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $  1.25®  1.50 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40®  60c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  box...     90c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  lb   2%@  4c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50@  65c 

Green  Peas,  Southern,  lb....        6@  11c 

String  Beans,  lb   6@  12V2 

Summer  Squash,  lug  box....  1.25®  1.75 
Tomatoes,  Southern,  <yate...     35c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  lb   3@  5c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4@  6c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  5c 

Celery,  large,  crate   1.50®  2.00 

Rhubarb,  box    1.00®  1.75 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   5@  10c 

Asparagus,  lb   75c. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  remain  steady  at  the  old  fig- 
ures, though  it  is  feared  that  supplies 
may  be  curtailed  by  the  eel  worm  trouble. 
The  supply  of  local  onions  is  gradually 
decreasing,  causing  higher  prices  for 
both  local  and  Oregon  stock.  Sweet  pota- 
toes have  declined  a  little  from  last 
week's  figures. 

Potatoes — 

New  River  Whites   75c@$1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.25®  1.40 

Oregon  Burbanks    85c@  1.25 

Onions:  Yellow  River,  ctl...    2.20@  2.35 

Oregon    2.50®  2.60 

Garlic,  per  lb   7®  10c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Attention  this  week  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  Christmas  turkey  trade,  al- 
though the  movement  has  opened  rather 
slowly.  Arrivals  Monday  amounted  to 
115  tons,  including  a  lot  of  cold-storage 
stock  from  the  East,  and  Tuesday's  re- 
ceipts were  still  larger.  While  the  de- 
mand has  picked  up  a  little,  prices  are 
inclined  to  easiness,  and  there  is  very 
little  stock  that  will  bring  the  top  figure, 
while  a  good  deal  of  unattractive  stock 
is  offered  at  18  to  22c.  Arrivals  of  chick- 
ens have  been  light,  and  while  the  de- 


mand is  not  very  strong,  prices  are  still 
quite  firm,  with  an  advance  in  some  lines. 

Large  Broilers    23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   27®    28  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @21  c 

do    dressed    23    @27  c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  still  show  a  downward  tend- 
ency, with  rather  frequent  arrivals  of  im- 
ported stock  and  liberal  supplies  from 
nearby  points.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
buying  movement  this  week,  however, 
causing  a  slight  advance  over  Saturday's 
figure. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ...30     29%  29     30     30  — 

Firsts   28%  28 %  28%  28%  29  — 

KG  OS. 

Sharp  fluctuations  have  taken  place, 
with  a  rather  high  figure  quoted  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  on  a  temporary  short- 
age. The  latest  quotation,  however,  is 
rather  low.  There  are  some  features, 
however,  which  would  indicate  a  good 
outlook  for  prices,  as  the  production  is 
limited  in  most  places,  and  local  supplies 
of  storage  stock  are  getting  well  cleaned 
out. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...42%  46      51     47     43%  — 
Selected 

Pullets. ..38     41     45%  43%  42%  — 
CHEESE. 

■  Offerings  of  California  flats  have  been 
lighter,  causing  a  lc  advance,  while  Y.  A.'s 
are  %c  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  18%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  20@22  c 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

Cranberries  and  apples  are  the  leading 
features  this  week,  both  lines  being  in 
heavy  demand  for  the  holidays,  but  stocks 
so  far  have  been  sufficient  for  local  needs, 
and  no  change  worth  mentioning  has  been 
made  in  either  line.  The  red  varieties  of 
apples  lead  in  demand,  as  usual  at  this 
season,  and  Oregon  stock  gets  a  large 
share  of  the  business.  Arrivals  of  straw- 
berries are  very  light,  and  prices  are 
higher,  though  the  demand  is  limited. 
Grapes  are  unchanged  as  to  price,  but 
move  slowly,  most  offerings  being  rather 
unattractive.    Pears  are  higher. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  9.00@10.00 

Cranberries:  Cape  Cod,  bbl . .  10.00@12.50 

Apples:  Baldwins   1.10®  1.50 

Spitzenbergs    1.10®  1.60 

Greenings    1.00®  1.35 

Bellefleur    1.25®  1.75 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25®  1.75 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.75®  2.25 

Grapes,  crate    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the 
dried  fruit  situation  of  late,  as  buyers  in 
the  principal  consuming  markets  are 
taking  little  interest,  their  requirements 
for  the  immediate  future  being  fully  pro- 
vided for;  while  packers  are  practically 
out  of  the  market  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Price  conditions  are  about  as  be- 
fore, prunes  being  very  firm,  owing  to 
the  limited  supply  in  the  hands  of  either 
packers  or  growers.  Most  other  lines  are 
fairly  steady  in  value,  peaches  showing 
less  firmness  than  anything  else.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"There  is  little  demand  for  forward 
shipments  of  California  stock  from  the 
Coast,  but  the  general  feeling  among  ship- 
pers is  firm,  based  on  the  statistical  situ- 
ation. Spot  trade  is  light,  being  regu- 
lated by  current  necessities  of  consump- 
tion. In  California  prunes  few  orders 
are  being  placed  at  present  by  buyers  at 
this  end,  but  the  offerings  are  light,  as 
most  of  the  packers  are  closely  cleaned 
up.  The  market  closed  firm,  with  6%c 
f.o.b.  bulk  basis  aparently  an  inside  quo- 
tation on  40s  to  60s  and  a  proportionately 
strong  market  on  other  sizes.  On  the 
spot  here  trade,  while  not  active,  is  sat- 
isfactory, being  helped  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  high  price  of  fresh  apples  and 
the  strong  and  relatively  high  market  for 
the  evaporated,  which  in  times  of  plenty 
and  low  prices  tell  heavily  on  the  con- 
sumption of  prunes. 

"In  California  raisins  on  the  spot  or 
for  shipment  from  the  Coast  little  busi- 
ness is  reported  at  present,  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  still  irregular,  prices 
depending  upon  seller.    Imported  raisins 


on  the  spot  are  meeting  with  a  fair  de- 
mand, but  there  is  little  interest  shown 
in  offerings  from  primary  markets,  where, 
according  to  cable  advices,  the  feeling  is- 
firm  owing  to  the  cleaning  up  of  hold- 
ings. 

"Apricots  and  peaches,  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  are  getting  little  atten- 
tion from  the  local  trade,  and  prices  are- 
nominal." 

Evap.  Apples,  1913   6%@  8  0) 

Apricots,  1913   10    @13  c 

Figs,  White    3    @  4%C- 

Black   2%@  3%c 

Calimyrna    4%c- 

prunes,  4-size  basis   5    @  6  c- 

Peaches    4    @  4%c- 

Pears   6    @  7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  c- 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c- 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V4c; 

Citrus  Fruits 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
will  be  very  light  this  and  next  week,  but 
shortly  after  the  new  year  the  packing 
houses  will  be  open  for  rush  work.  Prices, 
have  been  lower  than  those  reported  last 
week,  but  as  the  quality  of  fruit  is  stead- 
ily growing  better,  it  is  hoped  that  good 
prices  will  be  received  after  January  1st. 
At  the  auction  held  in  Los  Angeles  last 
Friday,  the  prices  ranged  from  $1.95  to 
$2.42%  per  box,  including  freight.  The 
next  sale  on  this  auction  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  5th. 

So  far  this  season  oranges  from  Butte 
county  as  well  as  those  from  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  have  been  shipped  out  in 
less  than  half  the  usual  quantity,  while 
from  Tulare  county  more  than  double  the 
quantity  were  shipped  over  last  season 
to  the  same  date. 

Lemons  are  lower  in  price,  owing  to 
heavy  receipts  of  foreign  stock. 

The  holiday  season  has  brought  out 
the  usual  large  demand  for  oranges  in  the- 
San  Francisco  market,  and  the  better  of- 
ferings are  having  a  very  good  sale,  al- 
though inferior  fruit  is  somewhat  lower. 
Fancy  lemons  are  a  little  easier,  and1 
limes  have  dropped  50  cents. 
Oranges  (per  box) : 

New  Navels   $  1.25®  2.50- 

Tangerines,  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Mandarin    1.25®  1.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    3.00®  4.00 

Lemons    2.50®  6.25 

Limes    3.50®  4.50- 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

With  holiday  requirements  well  filled, 
a  little  easier  market  is  reported  in  the 
East.  Locally,  however,  values  are  pretty 
well  maintained,  and  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  offerings  in  the  country,  quotations  to» 
growers  are  entirely  nominal. 
Almonds,  new  crop: 

Nonpareils   19  c 

I  X  L    18%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   17%c 

Drakes    •    15  %c 

Languedoc   15  %c 

Hardshells   7  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    16  c 

No.  1  Hardshell    15%c 

Budded    19  c 

No.  2    ll%c 

HONEY. 

Trading  locally  is  quiet,  with  little  de- 
mand at  this  season,  but  with  practically 
nothing  coming  in,  values  are  well  main- 
tained. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  -. .  .11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted:  White    8    @9  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  old  level, 
as  there  is  nothing  of  any  consequence- 
offering  in  this  market. 

Light  30    @32  c 

Dark  28    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  seems  to  be  over  for  this  year, 
though  there  are  still  a  few  scattered  lots 
in  the  ocuntry  which  may  be  picked  up 
later  on.   There  is  nothing  new  in  prices 

as  yet. 

1913  crop   20@22c 

1914  crop   15@17c 


Live  Stock. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  in  this 
market,  all  lines  being  quoted  as  before, 
with  a  rather  firm  feeling  on  most  descrip- 
tions. 

Steers:  No.  1    7^4®  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  7^4c 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  3c.  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 

RANCH  MANAGER,  graduated  agron- 
omist of  German  Agricultural  University, 
with  executive  ability,  wishes  position  on 
stock,  grain  or  dairy  ranch.  Positive, 
practical  and  scientific  experience  in  gen- 
eral farming,  combined  raising  of  dairy 
herds,  beef  stock,  hogs  and  sheep,  the 
planting  of  all  crops,  grain,  alfalfa,  corn, 
rice,  sugar  beets,  ensilage,  building  of 
silos,  crop  rotation  scientifically  con- 
ducted; also  in  connection  with  the  above 
branches  of  farming  and  stock  raising, 
management  of  sugar  beet  and  sugar 
cane,  alcohol  and  starch  factory's  rice 
mills.  Good  references.  Address  MAX  P. 
SCHOHR,  Woodland,  Cal. 

WANTED — The  best  registered  Jerseys. 
Will  exchange  the  best  rentable  residence 
property  located  in  Evansville,  Indiana; 
value  three  and  seven  thousand  dollars, 
pays  regularly  6%.  W.  H.  Rough,  Arling- 
ton, Riverside  county,  Cal. 

Practical  Orchard  man  to  take  charge 
of  orchard  and  vineyard.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, size  of  family,  and  salary  here- 
tofore commanded.  Address  Box  1918, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

EXPERT  Louisiana  rice  farmer  desires 
work;  manage  any  size  proposition  and 
make  good.  WM.  SMITH,  Route  3,  Box  47, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

WANTED — 25,000  Burbank  cactus  leaves 
In  varieties,  for  spring  delivery.  P.  O. 
Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  32* 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CITRUS  TREES — Washington  Navels,  % 
to  %  in.,  70c;  Washington  Navels,  %  to 
1%  in.,  80c;  Valencias.  Yg  to  %  in.,  75c; 
Valencias,  %  to  1%  in.,  85c;  Eureka  Lem- 
ons, y2  to  %  in.,  75c;  Eureka  Lemons,  % 
to  1%  in.,  85c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  %  in., 
80c;  Grape  Fruit,  %  to  1%  in.,  90c.  Above 
prices  are  for  Balled  Trees  f.o.b.  Glendora; 
5c  less  packed  in  moss.  Order  any  kind 
of  tree  you  like  and  I  will  furnish  same. 
Florida  Sour  and  native  sweet  seed-bed 
stock.  One-third  cash  must  accompany  all 
orders.    W.  O.  West,  Glendora,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES  WITH  AN  ANCESTRY 
— Placentia  Perfection,  Black  Root.  Sions 
taken  from  trees  that  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  past  four 
years.  Heavy  crop,  smooth  large  nuts, 
rapid  growth,  symmetry  and  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Some  18  feet  high.  All 
this  year's  growth.  Valencias,  Navels, 
sour  seed  bed  stock.  Commercial  species 
of  Eucalypts  in  quantities.  Cerro  Villa 
Nursery  at  Vilia  Park.  Address  Hugh  T. 
Thompson,  Orange,  Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS— BURBANK'S  im- 
proved varieties;  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  now  taken  for  Spring  1914 
delivery.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  the 
improved  varieties  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa  Rosa 
Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  Jesse  I.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Plant  your  orchard  with  dynamite  sys- 
tem. We  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
28,000  trees  with  a  loss  of  only  2%.  Con- 
tracts taken  for  planting  trees  in  any 
part  of  the  State;  18  years  practical  ex- 
perience. Write  to  ZUUR  &  CO.,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES.— Late  blight  resist- 
ing varieties  grafted  and  budded  on  Cali- 
fornia black  and  hybrid  roots — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Neff's  Prolific,  Con- 
cord and  Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald, 
Elks  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop.  home- 
grown, clean  and  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Prices  reasonable.  Sample  on  ap- 
plication; also  am  in  the  market  for  a 
good  Holstein  sire.  A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER. 
Blacks.  Yolo  County,  Cal. 

CAL.  BLACK  WALNUTS  for  seed,  true 
"Northern"  type,  which  makes  the  best 
walnut  stock  known.  Write  for  prices, 
stating  quantity  required.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Nurseries.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS  AND  RHUBARB— 
Everything  in  small  fruits  for  garden  and 
orchard.  Send  today  for  price  list.  LOUIS 
F.  SCRIBNER,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries  and  Small  Fruits, 
acreage  planting  a  specialty.  Roses 
Bulbs.  Lists  ready.  H.  A.  HYDE,  Wat- 
sonville  Nurseryman. 


FOR  SALE — 250  Franquette  Walnut 
trees  on  Black  Walnut  root.  Price  $1.00 
each.    Address  P.O.  Box  21,  Acampo,  Cal. 


Oregon  Improved  Strawberry  Plants, 
excellent  quality.  $2  for  500,  $3.50  per 
thousand.    E.  S.  Comings,  Graton,  Cal. 

60,000  apple  trees  on  rented  ground; 
must  sell;  order  now  at  half  price.  Full 
Value  Nursery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

Pear  Trees  For  Sale.  2000  Bartletts,  4 
to  6  feet,  10c  each.  N.  M.  Cunningham, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


STOCK  AND  GRAIN  RANCH — 320  acres 
nearly  level  land,  20  acres  alfalfa  land,  all 
fenced;  house,  barn,  etc.;  75  head  good 
stock  cattle;  good  outside  range.  Price, 
$7,000  cash.  Other  ranches  from  $10  to  $40 
an  acre.  W.  WALLACE  BALDY,  Mist, 
Madera  County,  Cal. 
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Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1.... 

No.  2  

Bulls  and  Stags   

Calves:  Light   

Medium   

Heavy   

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Prime  Wethers   

Ewes   

Lambs:  Suckling   

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers    12 

Heifers    11 

Veal,  large    11 

Small    13 

Mutton:  Wethers    9 

Ewes    8y2@  9%c 

Suckling  Lambs    12y2@13  c 

Dressed  Hogs    13y2@14  c 

WOOL.  I 

Business  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
in  this  market,  as  buyers  are  not  in- 
clined to  do  anything  until  after  the 
holidays,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  movement  worth  mentioning  until 
the  spring  clip  is  marketed.  Prices  are 
nominal  at  the  former  level. 

Northern  mountain   7  @  9  c 

Southern  mountain   7  @  8  c 

Defective   4  @6  c 

Lambs   7  @10  c 

HORSES. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  much  interest 
just  now,  and  while  shipments  to  this 
market  have  been  lighter  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  majority  of  offerings  move 
off  slowly,  and  values  are  not  very  well 
maintained.  First  class  heavy  drafters, 
as  usual,  command  good  prices,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  coming  in. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   100@150 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


BENEFITS  FROM  CHOPPED 
ALFALFA. 


(Continued  From  Page  611.) 

credit,  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
where  the  hay  is  stored,  in  buildings  as 
it  is  on  most  places,  there  is  a  big  saving 
in  the  cost  of  barn  room,  as  a  great  deal 
more  chopped  hay  can  be  stored  in  a  space 
than  is  possible  with  whole  hay. 

One  thing  that  should  be  given  atten- 
tion in  storing  the  chopped  hay  is  not  to 
crowd  it  in  around  the  sides  of  the  barn 
as  the  increased  pressure  usually  does 
considerable  damage  to  the  sides  of  the 
building.  This  can  be  overcome  by  stack- 
ing so  that  there  is  a  small  space  left  be- 
tween the  hay  and  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. 

While  chopped  hay  is  a  saving  in  cow 
feeding,  it  is  also  often  used  in  fattening 
beef  steers  in  connection  with  rolled 
barley,  and  some  claim  that  they  have 
used  it  profitably  for  hog  feed  when 
soaked  with  some  grain  and  skim  milk. 
One  man  states  that  he  finds  it  exception- 
ally good  during  the  winter  months  for 
hogs,  as  he  is  able  to  feed  more  alfalfa 
in  that  way  than  he  can  in  any  other. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  509S 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco 


WILL  EXCHANGE  almost  new  Peerless 
touring  car,  cost  new  $4500;  for  either 
beef  cattle  (calves  or  steers),  or  will  give 
same  to  party  to  dig  me  deep  wells.  H.  L., 
24  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Patentome  is  free.  An  education  in 
obtaining  patents.  Established  1865. 
Anderson  &  Son.  Attorneys,  707  7th  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

HAY  FOR  SALE— Choice  alfalfa  hay, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  crops,  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  REYNOLDS  & 
SMITH,  Delevan,  Colusa  County,  Cal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  best, 
most  artistic  orchard  home  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley;  20  acres.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE., 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


THE  farmer  who  uses  a  silo  requires  a  cutter  which  will  cut 
and  deliver  the  largest  quantity  and  variety  of  products — 
and  do  it  the  most  economically.  In  the  Hocking  Valley 
Blower  Feed  Cutter  is  found  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
pact blower  cutter  ever  made.  It  is  built  extra  strong  and 
of  all  metal  throughout,  except  the  ground  sills  and  feed 
table.  Can  be  easily  operated  and  will  save  an  immense 
amount  of  power.  Has  few  parts  to  get  out  of  order  and  each  size 
machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

The  illustration  shows  the  cutter  mounted  on  a  wagon  truck,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  for  farmer  and  contractor.  Regular  base  can 
be  supplied  if  desired. 


Write  for  Details  and  Prices. 


Newell  Mathews  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

LOS  ANGELES— California — STOCKTON 


PROFITABLE  DETAILS  ON 
THE  DAIRY. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukax  Pbess  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 
The  small  wastes  are  what  every 
farmer  finds  needing  the  most  attention, 
for  while  the  larger  ones  are  conspicuous 
enough  to  be  easily  seen,  the  smaller  ones 
require  more  study  to  successfully  com- 
bat. 

Nowhere  does  this  hold  true  more  than 
on  the  dairy  and  especially,  around  the 
separator  house  where  the  speed  of  the 
separator,  care  of  cream  and  various  other 
duties  require  constant  care. 

The  natural  reason  for  this  extra  care 
is  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency  from  the 
plant  and  in  this  respect  the  practice  of 
a  dairyman  near  Denair,  Stanislaus 
county,  shows  what  disregarded  things 
sometimes  mean  from  the  financial  side. 

As  is  the  practice  of  all  dairymen,  the 
cows  are  stripped  immediately  after  milk- 
ing until  the  whole  string  has  been 
-milked  and  stripped,  but  unlike  the  old 
practice  of  then  turning  the  cows  into 
the  corral,  he  starts  at  the  head  of  the 
string  and  again  strips  the  entire  string 
again.  Although  the  amount  of  milk  ob- 
tained in  this  way  is  very  small,  the 
quality  is  far  above  that  of  the  regular 
flow  as  is  determined  by  the  scales  and 
the  Babcock  tester. 

Another  saving  which  is  made  is  at  the 
separator  and  one  that  very  few  dairy- 
men seem  to  know  of.  This  is  done  by 
regulating  the  inflow  of  the  milk  from  the 
supply  tank.  Instead  of  opening  the 
valve  wide  as  is  customary  after  the 
separator  is  running  at  the  desired  speed, 
it  is  only  partially  opened,  the  valve  lack- 
ing about  an  inch  of  being  turned  on  to 
full  capacity.  This  distance  has  been 
arrived  at  as  satisfactory  after  experi- 
menting and  a  notch  was  filed  at  that 
place  so  that  the  distance  would  be  the 
same  all  of  the  time. 

Through  this  comparatively  simple 
thing,  the  test  of  the  cream  has  been  in- 
creased from  around  35  to  from  40  to  42 
points  and  the  saving  by  this  and  by  the 
extra  stripping  makes  several  dollars  gain 
a  month,  on  the  16  head  of  cows  being 
milked. 

The  idea  of  the  regulating  of  the  milk 
flow  at  the  separator  was  taken  from 
Bulletin  No.  M  «f  *8»w  State  Agricultural 


Experiment  Station  at  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, which  also  contains  many  other 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  hand- 
ling of  cream  which  should  be  of  value  to 
every  dairyman,  as  it  has  been  to  the  one 
before  mentioned. 

As  the  owner  remarked,  the  money 
saved  in  this  way  on  a  large  dairy  would 
help  a  long  ways  toward  the  wages  of  a 
hired  man  to  do  some  of  the  work  that 
the  owners  are  now  having  to  do  them- 
selves in  order  to  make  their  dairies  pay. 
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Yolanda  Orchard  »457,  »553 


Zebra  Horse  Cross 
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Humus  in  Soil   6.  77.  300,  422 


Important  to  Flock  Owners    615 

Immigrant,  Care  of  218,  338,  482,  483 

Indian  School,  Sherman    403 

Insecticide   Examination    29 

Insect   Identification   5,  63 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ....  439 

Irrigation  and  Fruit  Growing  243, 

292   341  557 

Irrigation  by  Windmill   293 

Irrigation  Costs   78,  243.  337 

Irrigation  Development    337 

Irrigation  Methods   78.  368.  392 

Irrigation  Projects ..  *73,  271,  365.  508.  565 

Irrigation  Reservoir   369.  415 

Irrigation,  Water  Wheel  in  »317,  344 


Japanese  Land  Owners   210,  290 

Jersey  Cattle,  Conformation  of   158 

Jersey  Futurity   521,  592 

Jersey  Records   232,  257 


Kaffir  Corn,  Value  of    472 


Ladybirds,  Cold  Storage  of   342 

Land  Show,  California    362 

Lassen  County    6 

Lambs.  Alfalfa  for    233 

Lambs.  Spring    180 

Leghorns,  Weight  Standard   139 

Legumes,  Inoculation   173,  196,  339 

Lemon  Culture    52 

Lemons  and  Tariff    291 

Lemons  in  Santa  Cruz    341 

Lichens  on  Orange   243 

Lilac  Pruning    149 

Lime,  Application  of  76.  318,  342.  483 

Lime.  Benefits  of    203 

Lime  for  Cows    131 

Lime  from  Sugar  Mills   462 

Lime,  Kinds  of   53,  291,  462,  582 

Lime,  Test  for   5 

Llmonelra  Frost  Fighting    680 

Live  Stock  a  Basis   170 

Live  Stock  and  Fruit    242 

Live  Stock  Association  2,  19,  242 

Live  Stock  at  Elko,  Nevada   445 

Live  Stock  at  Fairs   114,  204,  205, 

228.  246.  300.  322,  326.  353,  378,  469 

Live  Stock  at  State  Fair   156,  617 

Live  Stock  at  1915  Fair   40 

Live  Stock  Breeding    134 

Live  Stock  Breeders  12,  17.  '108. 

205,  206,  614 

Live  Stock  Commissioner    421 

Live  Stock  Development   *252 

Live  Stock  Importation  Rules.. 38  205,  223 

Live  Stock  in  Forests    375 

Live  Stock  Notes   Each  Issue 

Live  Stock  on  London  Ranch    468 

Live  Stock  Sales   110,  210.  257. 

426,  519,  645.  615 

Live  Stock  Statistics    278 

Live  Stock  Suggestions   84,  113 

London  Ranch.  Jack    468 

Loganberry  Juice    245 

Lumpy  Jaw   204 


Mange  Cures   

Manure  Fire  Fanglng   

Manure  Preservation   

Marketing  Methods  360.  414,  428, 

Medic,  Black   

Melons  for  Hogs   

Melons,  When  Ripe   

Mechum  Ranch   

Milk,  Cows  Holding  Up  

Milk,  Law  for  Pasteurized   

Milk,  Leaking   349 

Milk.  Market   62,  109, 

Milking  and  Composition,  Irregular... 

Milking  Machines   

Milking  Methods   

Miller,  Work  of  Henry  1 

"Ministers'  Week"  at  Farm  

Moles,  Killing   

Moss.  Killing  on  Roof  53 

Morning  Glory.  Killing  

Motor  Truck  Efficiency  351 

Muck  as  Fertilizer  

Mule  Production   329 
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Nevada  Agriculture   13,  271.  277. 

367,  438,  445,  »529 

Newman   Ranch    564 

Nitrate  Fertilization   3,  5.  440 

Nursery,  Klrkman   »634 

Nursery  Methods   »534 

Nursery  Stock,  Fame  of  California   595 

Nursery  Stock,  Frosted    28 

Nurserymen's  Association  339,  386 

O 

Oak  Pests.  Control  of    126 

Oak-Root  Fungus    681 

Oats  in  Orchard    243 

Olive  Marketing   608,  683 

Olive  Growing.  .267.  387.  435,  441.  533.  609 

Olive  Cuttings.  Planting    411 

Olive  Trees.  Renewing  Frosted    607 

Orange  Budding    609 

Orange  Growing  125.  155,  604 

Orange  Seed,  Handling    136 

Orange  Soils,  Southern   155,  176 

Oranges,  Central  California   482,  *60l 

Oranges  for  Alcohol    389 

Oranges,  Frost  and  Northern   *505 

Oranges  In  Azores   174,  293 

Oranges  In  West  Indies    8 

Orchard  Cultivation   4,  100,  531,  604 

Orchard  on  Hills    100 

Onion  Growing    459 

Onion  Sets.  Growing   411 


Pacific  Rural  Press,  Personality  of...  .  338 

Paint,  Use  of   90,  149.  500 

Panama  Exposition   40,  163,  227. 

354.  425.  469.  521 

Paralvsls  of  Cow    204 

Parcel  Post   129,  224.  463.  570 

Pasture  for  Ponies,  Cost  of    593 

Pasture  Problems   435,  450 

Pea  Aphis   459 

Peach  Blight   617,  462 

Peach  Growing,  Cling   *577 

Peach  Varieties,  Early    508,  557 

Peaches  as  Hog  Feed    267 

Peanuts  In  California   683 

Pear  Blight   197,  655 

Pears.  Dwarf    441 

Pears.  Good  Points  On   606 

Pear  Packing    196 

Pear  Slug    28 

Pear  Varieties.  Winter   508.  533 
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Pie  Melon  for  Sheep    327 

Pig  Feeding   181,  580 

Pig  Raising    593 

Pin  Worms,  Cure  for   257 

Pine  Products    5S 

Plant  Breeding    200 

Plant  Raising    340 

Plow  of  Abraham   237 

Plowing  Methods    195 

Pomegranate  Market    437 

Pomelos,  Record  With    585 

Pomologlcal  Society    221 

Potato  Growing  248,  415 

Potato  Growing  in  Europe    29 

Potato  Moth   296.  464 

Potatoes.  Sweet  29,  209,  437 

Poultry  at  Hopland   444 

Poultry  Associations   11 

Poultry,  Beet  Pulp  for   306 

Poultry  Broilers    235 

Poultry,  Colds  of    451 

Poultry,  Condition  Powders    451 

Poultry  Diseases    19 

Poultry  Farms,  Intensive    379 

Poultrv  Fleas    186 

Poultry  Feeding   91,  499 

Poultry  Hatching   211 

Poultry  Manure   435.  490 

Poultry  Mash  Formulas    355 

Poultrv,  Mustard  for    461 

Poultry,  Cure  for  Poisoned    187 

Poultry  Lice   186,  306,  330 

Poultrv,  Molt  in    163 

Poultry,  Preparing  for  Shows   115 

Poultry  Ranch,  Suit's   427 

Poultry  Remedies    66 

Poultry,  Shade  for   42.  66 

Poultry  Shows  331.  403.  546,  586,  695 

Poultry,  Summer  Care  of... 42,  66,  186.  306 

Poultry,  Spirit  of  Keepers   306 

Poultry  Standards,  International    594 

Poultry  Ticks   43,  187,  330 

Power  of  Different  Machines   363 

Proud  Flesh,  Cure  of    425 

Prune  Drying,  Cost  of    341 

Prune  Growing   291,  363,  »458,  531 

Prune  Nomenclature   *268 

Prune  Production,  California   458 

Prune.  Root  for    579 

Prune  Varieties    483 

Prunes,  Balkan    195 

Prunes,  Glossing    195 

Prunes,  Quick  State  with    411 

Prune.  Pruning  the..*49,    50,  131.  148, 

173,  »217,  220,  287,  292,  414 

Pruning  of  Vineyard   437,  605 

Pruning  Methods  532,  *577 

Pruning  Young  Almonds   413 

Pumping  Equipment   67 

Pumping  Methods    150 

Pumping,  Power  for  67,  76 


Quarantine  Rules   74,  267,  360.  376 

Queries  and  Replies  Each  Issue 


Rabbit  Control  319,  386.  41S.  533 

Rabbit  Production   258.  283.  647,  613 

Rabbits  and  Cactus   411 

Race  Problems   M 

Radium  Deceits   307 

Railroads  and  Lemon  Rate   435 

Rand  Ranch    206 

Range,  Pure-bred  Sire  on    384 

Raspberry  Growing    311 

Recording  Legal  Papers    149 

Rhode  Island  Red  Standards    499 

Rhubarb  Growing   101,  103,  441 

Rice  in  California  103,  245 

Ripon,  Farming  at     292 

Roads.  Care  of   210.  4  69 

Roads.  Oil  for    201 

Root  Penetration   259 

Rose  Beetle   267,  411 

Rose  Growing    117 

Russian  Thistle   101 

Rupture  in  Mare   591 

Rye  as  Hay  .  . '.   267 

Rye,  Spring  and  Winter    196 


San  Francisco  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner   6 

San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District    *73 

Separator  as  Milk  Purifier   S5,  87 

Separator  Speeds  352,  469 

Scale  Insects.  Control  of    138 

Schmidt  Peach  Orchard   *577 

Scours  in  Cattle    113 

Sheep  Breeding   402 

Sheep  in  Orchard    437 

Sheep  in  Nevada  *520 

Sheep  on  Alfalfa  12,  13 

Sheep  Outlook   *252 

Sheep,  Shropshires  *108,  183 

Sheep  Ticks    206 

Shows,  Agricultural   114,  137,  305 

Sidebones    204 

Sierra  Valley  Farming   13 

Silage  Methods  35,  36.  39.  90, 

315.  398.  516.  520 

Silage.  Overheating  of    324 

Silo.  Barrel  as    157 

Silo.  Concrete  Block   206 

Silo  Practices  109,  398,  516 

Siskiyou.  Live  Stock  In   565 

Skin  Diseases,  Cure  for   576 

Smut  Control   52,  391.  522 

Soil.  Crops  for  Sandy   48! 

Soli  for  Alfalfa   29.  483 

Soil  for  Oranges   155,  176 

Soil.  Improving  Heavy    488 

Sorghum  Feeding   61.  315 

Sorghum  for  Silage   35.  616 

Sorghum.  Poison  in  243.  376 

Sorghum  Variety,  New   684 

Sour  Sap    28 

Spider,  Control  of  Red    177 

Spraying.  Stimulation  by    567 

Squab  Raising   133.  413,  475 

Squirrel  Killing  349.  350,  479.  585 

Stallion  Law    589 

State  Fair   57.  114.  »241,  270.  301, 

307.  326,  349 

Stanford  University  Ranch    66 

Stock  Killing  on  Farm    664 

Stock  Poisoning    12 

Stocks  for  Fruit  Trees... 129.  195.  387,  415 

Strawberry  Growing  292,  484.  533 

Strawberries.  Ettersburg   *484 

Stump  Removal    461 

Sultana  Raisins.  Northern   *562 

Sunburn  of  Bark   865.  531 

Sugar.  Amount  Used    211 

Swelling  on  Stock    Ill 

Swine  Breeders'  Association    470 

Swine,  Houses  for    180 


Tanks,  Capacity  of   463.  586 

Tariff  Questions   290,  291.  314,  338,  364 

Thrlps  Control    138 

Tobacco  Growing   509 

Tobacco  as  Sterilizer    402 

Tokay  at  Lodl,  Flame   '313 

(Continued  on  Preceding  Page.) 
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